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PART I. 



BSATREN. 

pAixmre and Kulptore seem the natural off- 

spnDg of the human mind : they are coeval with 

music and song. They are to be found — ^nide 

iodeed, and uncouth— amongst the most savage 

of the human tribes : wherever civilization has 

penetrated, the rudiments of the fine arts have 

been found long established ; some Laban of the 

desert had his household gods carved in wood, 

tod enriched with colours and with precious 

stones. Representations of historical events, or 

penoni/icatioDs of abstract ideas of good and 

eril, are common to all communities, civilized 

oravage; nor is it less remarkable than true, 

tbt tbe fine arts of almost all ancient nations 

hare been doeely united with devotion. Religion 

fare a moral expression and a heavenward look 

to all that sprang firom human genius : the first 

^pBoa were in honour of the immortals ; the 

eiriiest specimens of art represented the gods 

whom men worshipped. When civilization and 

hiovledge brought reflection and philosophy, 

nen began to disregard the sculptured stone and 

the painted symbol, and look higher, and think 

■ore deeply. The idols, before whom the early 

i^'oits of the earth were taught to bow, were 

^j abandoned because knowledge purified our 

^^ and mind, and bade us bow to the invisible 

Power, of vHbich the best had only dreamed 

rather than believed. 

Yet there is no doubt that the fine arts— or, in 
^itiief wordSy the gods of wood and stone — aided 
hi nising man out of his barbarous condition. 
Art was the language in which, after the confu- 
neo of tongues, men spoke and comprehended 
one another. The first rude figure was succeeded 
by one more skilfully made : elegance began to 
dawn amid defonnityy and men grew polished 



with their productions. Nor was this all. Art 
walked abroad, like one of the early missionaries, 
and speaking to the barbarous tribes of Asia and 
Europe through painted groupes and sculptured 
figures, historical and religious, spread abroad a 
sense of something lofty and spiritual. Increas« 
ing taste required art to become more graceful 
and beautiful*: science was applied ; true pro- 
portion was discovered ; and the marbles of the 
men of Attica assumed the shape and aspect of 
gods. It was so in Egypt, in India, in Greece, 
and in Italy : religion breathed sublimity into 
song, and an air of heaven over sculpture and 
painting. A divine nature triumphed over that 
of earth in the Apollo, modest beauty kept down 
voluptuousness in the Venus, and that terrible 
majesty was diffused over the Jupiter which 
makes us think of thunder as we look on him. 

It was so with the heathen, nor was it much 
otherwise with the Christian. A religion which, 
addressing the mind and soul, excluded the 
more visible and sensual, refrained not from 
accepting the aid of the fine arts, which, in the 
train of the false deities, aided in civilizing much 
of the earth. Our Saviour came to save the 
world — to raise men from their knees, humbling 
themselves to their own handywork, and bid 
them look to heaven, and think of immortality. 
The Dianas, Junes, Apollos, Minervas, and 
Jupiters, hitherto adored, were now to be as no- 
thing, or as beautiful productions only in marble 
and brass ; and Faith, and Hope, and Charity 
were to take their places, and establish them- 
selves without temples or altars. The oracles 
were struck dumb : incense no longer ascended 
to the gods of Olympus, and the intellectual eye, 
touched by a new light, was. directed towards 
that great and invisible One of whose existence 
the heathen had but glimmerings. 

Much, however, of the world which is in li/rht 
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now, lay then in darknesa : the blue-eyed saTages 
of Germany, and the painted barbariana of 
Britain, knew neither the language nor the arts 
of civilised life. To them the words of the new 
religion were an unknown tongue ; and the fine 
arts, which had seasonably helped the heathen, 
did the same good office for Christian preachers, 
and interpreted an intellectual and spiritual 
doctrine to the comprehension of our barbarous 
ancestors. Those hordes knew neither Latin 
nor Greek, but the fine arts speak all languages ; 
and a sculptured cross, the virgin and child, the 
annunciation, the raising of the dead, the ascen- 
sion, and other sculptures and pictures, made 
out the meaning till a knowledge of the language 
enabled the preachers to add eloquence to art 
Nor was this laid aside when man became 
civilized, and knowledge was widely diflfiised. 
Christian divines had still to combat with hea- 
then hankerings : Ae nations of the earth clung 
obstinately to their false gods : they thought of 
the pleasures of a sensual religion ; of the mid- 
night processions and moonlight mysteries ; of 
their nnnd>erless deities : nor can it be said truly 
that ancient superstition was subdued till the 
prudent church of Rome placed saints, male and 
female, in the niches of the heathen ApoUos and 
Dianas, and compensated for the mystical car- 
ousals by thanksgivings and carnivals. 

The frie arts in the service of the church of 
Rome resumed much of their original glory. 
Sculptors and painters, animated by a religion 
which bestowed honours on earth and opened 
the doors of heaven, wrought in the spirit of a 
new inspiration, and their works are still con- 
sidered little less than miracles. They Uushed 
at the nude simplicity of the heathen times, and 
desiring to woric in the spirit of religion, infused 
more holiness into their compositi<His ; while, in 
compliance with the decent necessities of a cold 
climate, they were profiise in robes and draperies. 
At this period, learning was confined to few ; a 
knowledge of the Scripture was chiefly limited to 
the priesthood : and the rest of mankind were in 
almost total darkness. By the husbandman, the 
mechanic, and the shepherd, the labours of the 
•eulptor and painter were received with grati- 
tude, and regarded with awe and wonder. Of 
religion they knew no more than the priest 
taught and the artist darkly intimated; and it 
is recorded of them that they all but regarded 
the splendid creations of art with a reverence 
allied to superstition. They were not to remain 
in darkness long. Printing came like a sun- 
burst, with knowledge in her train, opening the 
Scriptures to all nations. Men read and inter- 
preted lor themselves : and considering art as a 



thing lovely in itself, but rejecting it as an untruA 
or ambiguous interpreter of God's word, they 
cast it like a demon out of religion, commandiny 
it henceforth to meddle only with material things 

In these introductory remaiks, two leading 
epochs of the fine arts are indicated, via. 1. 
Their condition among savage or imperfectly 
civUiaed nations, when they represented the gods 
whom men worshipped, or the heroes whom they 
produced ; and their character among tbe polite 
and polished Heathen, when science and poetry 
elevated them into the regions of beauty and 
sublimity.— ^3. The appearance of the fine arts 
in Christian Europe, when a new religion im- 
pressing them with a new spirit, employed them 
in the interpretation of the word of God : witfc 
their character, since knowledge, dismissiof^ 
them from religion, confined them, especially 
in Britain, to matters historical, poetical, and 
domestic. 

The fine arts have never in any new discovered 
country been found in a high state of cultivation: 
indeed, with no nation have they ever risen into 
beauty or majesty till science came to the aid of 
invention and skill of hand. Yet in each country, 
whether barbarous or semi-barbarous, the rudi- 
ments of future excellence have been discovered. 
Egypt had its dawn in art, as well as Eogland : 
before the temples of Camac or the csthedral of 
Canterbury arose, there were ruder structures, 
which formed the germs of those, as seed does of 
the future oak ; and we have evidence that in 
both lands a coarse sort of sculpture prevailed, 
conunemorative of the deeds of warriors, or the 
appearances of the gods. The rocks of Britain, 
of India, and of Egypt, still bear the rough im- 
pressions which unenlightened chisels traced in 
attempting to delineate the human form, while 
the temples of the three lands contain many 
elaborate works to which science has contributed 
proportion, and talent beauty. In all those 
early efibrts we have energy of muscle, but no 
dignity of character ; strong action, but no pro- 
priety^-4uid they resemble each other in a matter 
equally important to our inquiry: colour was 
brought to help out the imperfect labours of the 
chisel, and to communicate to low relief aone- 
thing of the look of painting. 

In writing the history of art for those remote 
days we are telling its story in more modem 
times. When the new world was discovered, 
temples, and statues, and paintii^, and other 
indications of civilisation were found. Spani^di 
writers claim for those works merit of a high 
order : but the adventurers who overran Mexico 
and Pern seemed willing to look on all things 
with wonder, and it was alike their objesi lo 
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ez3|;gente the looks of the land, and die labours 

of the people. Tlie statues and pictures^ on 

wJiich Spaniali mritera layish so many words of 

admbation, were, in truth, but uninspired masses 

and briUiaot daubtngs ; remarkable dnefly for 

the Yarietjf of their colours^ and for the bushels 

o( pearls fcattered about them in bracelets, and 

aoUeti, and hinds. Bobertson was one of the 

first to ahiBrrs that such descriptions contained 

more of nmaBce than of truth, and an examina- 

tkko of Moe of those Mexican marrels more than 

confined his suspicions. 

Yet it camiot be denied that the fine arts 
amoi^ thoae gentle ssTages had risen higher in 
fcience and poetry than with any other barbarous 
people. Their ornamental works, inutated from 
herfae, and shells, and jiowers, were indeed 
beautiiid, and traced with a neat hand and an 
accurate eye. Without being scientifically correct 
they hsTe all that the eye desires, and that has 
always been found sufficient Nor should their 
oogniar pictures, wrought with Tarious coloured 
featherg, a more Ingenious sort of tapestry, be 
forgotten. In wood earring they likewise ex- 
celled; nay, some of the tatooings of the South- 
Sea Islanders and North - American sarages 
exhibit much skill and eren taste. The inhabi- 
tants of New Holland seem to come as close 
to the brute, as lord Monboddo could haTe 
<i«ared ; they neither build huts, carre war clubs, 
oor fuhion gods ; yet they now and then paint 
tltaiaelres with care, and when an unexpected 
^ ofiers itself, they break into Toluntary 

The sun of scientific art rose first on Egypt, 
or on India. History leans to the former, tra- 
dition to the latter ; but both hare the highest 
claims to antiquity of all the nations of the 
CArth. Looking on the works of both, no one 
can with certainty say that the excarated tombs 
ad palaces of Upper Egypt are more ancient 
thu those of Elephanta or Elora, in Hindostan. 
Ihe character of the fine arts in each land seems 
to be the same, though unquestionably the Afri- 
can^artists wrought with mote scientific skill, 
^KMigh not with higher imagination, than the 
tttists of Asia. In both countries their object 
appears to hare been the same; and in both, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, were united. 
In this they closely resemble, and in this alone, 
oar Gothic cathedrals, where architecture and 
•colpture blend and unite in one grand harmony, 
and,— 

** Bodi glTM to each adouble charm, 
like pearis upon an Ethiop*B arm.** 

The ancient temples, of which we speak, with all 
^ sculptofes they contain, seem to haTO been 



conceived at once : there the sister arts cannot 
be separated, without the destruction of botk 
They were in their ciiaracter religious or monu- 
mental. Their object was to awe and astonish, ^ 
and that they succeeded we hare the attestations 
of the wisest and most intelligent of mankind. 

The earliest of the Egyptian and Indian 
temples intimate that they were formed before the 
principles of archite<:Aure were fully understood. 
The art of uniting millions of small stones into 
one elegant and harmonious structure, seems to 
hare been in those days unknown ; and it was 
perhaps quite as easy to imagine a pyramid or a 
temple, as to diBoorer cements and metals for 
uniting the stones, and the means of elevating 
them a hundred feet in the air. To cut a tem- 
ple or a tomb out of a solid hill or mountain 
was one way to avoid the difficulty of uniting 
many things, in one : it was a bold idea, and to 
modems acquainted with the facilities of masonry, 
seems equally laborious and difficult. But they 
had no scafiblds to raise,no cements to invent, and 
no powers to create capable of raising colunms 
sixty feet high, without joint, into the air ; or, 
more ponderous still, those crowning blocks, 
which lie horisontally over the columns, and form 
whole ceilings of halls, as are still to be seen in 
the architecture of the Egyptians. The archi- 
tects of those magnificent excavations probably 
smiled when a reformer in art first proposed to 
saw a rock into a multitude of small pieces; 
shape these into cornices, capitals, and archi- 
traves ; and then, with mortar, metal, and pulleys, 
proceed to unite them into one lofty and splendid 
edifice. 

All that the excavating architects required was 
a correct model, and sharp cutting chisels. The 
beauty of their work was chiefly intwnaL A hill 
with its trees budding, streams running, and 
flocks grazing, was a palace within, on which 
were lavished all the taste and invention of man. 
The palaces imagined by the poets for the 
fairies and their queen, scarcely surpass the 
realities on the banks of the Nile, or the hills of 
Hindostan. The most spacious of nature's 
caverns, irith all their crystallisations, cannot 
be compared with the stu^ndous and regular 
excavations of the hand of man. Thereare tem- 
ples extending some hundreds of feet into the 
solid rock of the mountain, formed with centre 
and side aisles, supported by wreathed columns 
or colossal figures of fifty and sixty feet high, 
carved with great skill, and still exhibiting traces 
of dasding colours and gildings, which, in torch 
light, must have looked truly brilliant. Nor is 
this the sole wonder ; sculptures representing the 
gods of the land, the kings of the country, or the 
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actions of warriors, were carred in all the reces- 
ses or spaces in the wall. Nay, the columns 
themselTOS were sometimes covered With low 
reliefs. The figyres of the divinities reached 
often to sixty feet in height, their eyes were 
enamelled, their robes painted or gUt, their 
limbs ornamented with armlets and anklets, and 
a certain severity of expression was meant to 
denote the dignity of gods. 

But hills were not always at hand, nor rocks 
commodiously enough situated for the purposes 
of architecture, and the convenience of princes ; 
and man had to exercise hia invention in order 
to bring the palace and temple, with all their 
statues, to the side of the sea, or the bank of 
some navigable river, where commerce had begun 
to spread her sails. It was then that architecture 
made her second grand movement; she ceased 
to bore her way into the obstinate mountain, but 
turning the rock into a quarry, found materials 
which enabled her to add external beauty to in- 
ternal accommodation; and rear those temples 
which still triumph over the foUy of conquerors 
and the influence of time. This invention had 
other merits ; in cutting a temple out of a hill 
the artist had to take the materials as nature 
chose to send them; they were often coarse, 
always unequal, and occasionally ill fitted for 
delicate carvings or poUshed workmanship ; 
painting and gilding were applied as remedies, 
but these were not always efibctual. The new 
invention included dioice of materials ; to the 
freestone of one hill was added the veined and 
variegated marble of another, and with both was 
united the dazzling and enduring porphyry; a 
substance difficult to carve. How the vast masses 
which compose those buildings were raised to 
their places is still a matter of surprise and 
speculation ; but how the solid porphyry was cut 
and polished is more surprising still; it is too 
hard for ordinary steel, yet it seems to have been 
wrought with ease by the masons of Egypt. 

These temples were the admiration of the 
Greeks, as well as of the Romans. Nor were 
they few in number : Britain has but one St 
Paul's ; but the banks of the Nile had hundreds 
of such structures. The character of the exca- 
vated worics was visible in these new erections ; 
the columns seem capable of sustaining a hill, tiie 
figures fit to support a mountain ; nothing is 
light or graceful, all is heavy, broad, and mas- 
sive ; the architeeU seemed still to feel that they 
were working in the bowels of the rode, and had 
to leave pillars and supports equal to hold up 
mount Pelion. Their solidity and strength was 
much increased by the absence of the arch; 
in all masonry a rent or a settle is sure to 



take place where an arch is, if the foundation 
be infirm, for a perpetual push is kept up against 
the abutments : in Egyptian architecture, all 
is horizontal ; there were neither slopes nor 
circles, nothing but downright weight The 
temples of Hindostan are almost the same in 
every thing ; both seem to have originated in one 
mind. '' To me it appears,*' says Erskine, 
writii^ of Elephanta, ''that while the whole 
conception and plan of the temple is extremely 
grand and magnificent, and ^diile the outline and 
disposition of the separate figures indicate great 
talent and ingenuity ; the execution and finish of 
the figures in general— though some of them 
prove the sculptor to have had great merit^fall 
below the original idea. The figures have some- 
thing of rudeness and want of finish, the propor- 
tions are sometimes lost, the attitudes forced, 
and every thing indicates the infancy of the arts 
—though a vigorous infancy." 

These words appLy to much of the early sculp- 
ture of Egypt, as well as to that of Hindostan ; 
there is something grotesque about both ; yet it 
seems never to have occurred to those who criti- 
cised the latter, that a difibrent scale of propor- 
tion in the manufacture of deities is a sacred rule 
of the land. This accounts for the exaggerated 
shapes and inharmonious proportions visibie in 
the stotnes of Siva, Boodh and others. ** The 
Egyptian statues," observes Flaman, ''stand 
equally poised on both legs, having one foot ad- 
vanced, the arms either hanging straight down 
on each side, or if one is raised, it is at a right 
angle across the body. Some of the statues sit 
on seats, some on the ground, and some are 
kneeling, but the position of the hands seldom 
varies from the above description ; their attitudes 
are of course simple, rectilinear, and without 
lateral movement ; their faces are rather flat, the 
brows, eyelids, and mouths, formed of simple 
curves, slightiy, but sharply, marked, and with 
but littie expression ; tiie general propoitiona are 
sometimes more than seven heads high ; the form 
of the body and limbs rather round and efiemin- 
ate, with only the most evident projections and 
hollows. Their tunics, or rather draperies, are 
in many instances without folds. Winkleman 
has remarked that the Egyptians executed quad- 
rupeds better than human beings." 

The artists of Africa were more learned, if 
not more poetic, than their brethren of India. 
They included astronomy, as well as religion 
and history, in their woiks. Whatever they 
made had a meaning, clear to them, though dark 
to us, yet not more so than much of our own 
sculpture will prove to foreign nations in a 
future age, when they sit in judgment upeo 
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andalfi and halt boots, buttoned coats and 
Koman togaa. What the two colonal elephants 
had to perfoim which still stand nigh the entrance 
of the temple of Elora, no one has conjectured ; 
nor has the meaning of the stupendous Sphinx, 
still a wonder in b land of wonders, been dearly 
accoonied for. The former are cut out of de- 
tached psrtisng of rock, and seem to have been 
intended e$ gosrdians to the sacred temple ; the 
latter kM» recently been bared as low as the 
belly, sod instead of being composed of quarried 
bioob, it is now found to be produced from a 
huge sarth>iast stone, or cut out of the salient 
ju^le of an immense rock. The head and body 
are of one piece, and connected with the soil ; 
the legs and paws are of the like material, and 
tiMNigh some have doubted whether the seams or 
feins which cross them are not joints, they are 
much more likely of a piece with the body. The 
bressts, dioolders, neck, and face are those of a 
hanum being of the Nubian character; the ex- 
pression is placid. ** No people, either ancient 
or modem,'' says Ohampollion, ** ever conceiyed 
tke art of architecture in so sublime and grand a 
tcale as the ancient Egyptians. Their concep- 
tions were those of men a hundred feet high ; 
and the imagination which in Europe rises far 
abore our porticos, sinks abashed at tiie foot of 
the hundred and forty columns of the hypostyle 
of Gamac." He might Iiaye added, that the 
largest statues of modem times are but like 
figures carred from a cherry stone, compared to 
the gigantic gods and heroes of the land of 
Eg]rpL 

Both Gvreeks and Romans seem to have ex- 
amined the works of art, on the banks of the 
Kile, with an eye curious, if not tastefuL Some 
of their measurements Iiave proved erroneous ; 
nor has the opinion pronounced on the excellence 
of the sculpture been supported by specimens 
ndi as have descended to us from the artists of 
Greece. The splendid Tarieties of the marble 
and the porphyry, together with the bright polish- 
ing and brilliant colours, united to dazzle men's 
eyes and influence their judgment; they found 
temples more massiye, and statues more lofty, 
than they looked for, and they pronounced 
accordingly. The same may be said with regard 
to later accounts: the French and the British 
hare united to explore and explain the perishing 
wonders of the banks of the Nile ; but it may be 
remarked, that no artists of approyed taste and 
genius were in the train of those explorers, and 
that we haye reason to belieye that the gigantic 
dimensions, the lustre of the materials, and the 
careful polish of the workmanship, were to the 
yisitors grace, expression, and sublimity. In- 



deed, in the eyes of many, whateyer is large is 
great; a statue twelye feet high has twice the 
grandeur of one of six, while one of twenty-four 
has but half the sublimity of one of forty-eight. 
Two of the noblest statues, howeyer, of these our 
later days, are but eighteen inches high — the 
Michael Angelo and the Raphael of Flaxman. 

Yet the architecture of Egypt may claim the 
name of sublime, if the titie be not too noble for 
works produced by mechanical akill. Temples, 
which seem to be as stable as the mountains, are 
still standing to justify men's admiration ; while 
colonnades of solid stone, sixty feet high, obe- 
lisks higher still, without joint, and walls com- 
posed of enormous blocks, eyer3rwhere abound ; 
fractured or oyerthrown by some conyulsion of 
nature, rather than by the hand of time. The 
sculpture of the land is not at all equal to the 
architecture. Statues, indeed, of fifty and sixty 
feet high abound, and walls and pillars are 
caryed oyer with Agwea, singly or in groups; 
but the former are not yery graceful, either in 
proportion or in expression, and the latter are 
chiefly rude etchings or sinkings, in which dura- 
bility has been the main object. A figure, sixty 
feet high, cut out of solid porphyry, standing now 
as it did three thousand years ago, amid the 
arid deserts of Upper Egypt ; or the god Silsal, 
of twice the height, hewn out of rock, discoyered 
by Barnes among the snowy mountains of 
Koosh, are sublime from their antiquity more 
than from their dimensions, or the character 
impressed upon them. These works may be 
called magnificent, but they cannot, with any 
propriety, be called beautiful, in the natural 
sense of the word. The Nubian features can 
neyer be reconciled to our notions of the grace- 
ful in form ; nor haye they been redeemed from 
the grotesque by sentiment and feeling: the 
lumpy lips, the wide cheek bones, the " forehead 
yillanous low," with perpendicular draperies 
descending like icicles or petrifactions, could 
neyer, though painted with the brightest colours, 
or g^t from head to heel, rank for a moment 
with the poetic creations of the dullest days of 
Greece. 

By the curious inquirer the contrast between 
the master and the scholar, between Egypt and 
Greece, may be traced, eyen in the works which 
haye descended to our own day, and are now in 
this country. This was yisible in the earliest 
times; and the same paternity was boldly 
claimed then, as well as now, for the statues of 
Thebes and Athens. But this applies rather to 
the mode of handling than to the ruling beauty 
of the sculpture character and sentiment The 
early statiuiry of Greece had rigid limbs, inflexi- 
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ble miudesy hard ihut lips, and stony eyes, like 
the statues of Egypt, but here the resemblance 
ceases. In the rudest sculptures of the former 
the dawn of poetic beauty is risible ; in the most 
sayage forms there resides a certain majesty of 
manner, in which the works of the latter hare no 
share. Had critics and historians asserted that 
Greece imitated Egypt in employing art to tell 
the story of her history and her religion, they 
would have been nearer the truth perhaps. Let 
us examine more closely into this matter. 

When Denon beheld at the head of his savans 
the ruins of ancient Thebes he exclaimed, ** This 
celebrated city, the slse of which Homer has 
characterized by the single expression of the 
hundred-gated, a boasting and partial phrase, 
which has been repeated with much confidence 
for many centuries; this illustrious city, de- 
scribed in a few pages dictated to Herodotus by 
Egyptian priests, that have since been copied by 
erery historian,— celebrated by the number of its 
kings, whose wisdom had raised them to the rank 
of god8,^^y laws which hare been rerered 
without being promulgated,— 4)y science involTed 
in pompous and enigmatical inscriptions, the 
first monuments of ancient learning that are 
still spared by the hand of time ;— this abandoned 
sanctuary surrounded with barbarism, and again 
restored ta the desert, from which it had been 
drawn forth ; enveloped in the veil of mystery 
and the obscurity of ages, whereby even its own 
colossal monuments are magnified to the imagi- 
nation ;— still impressed the mind with such 
gigantic phantoms, that the whole army suddenly, 
and with one accord, stood in amazement at the 
sight of its scattered ruins, and clapped their 
hands with delight, as if the end and object of 
their glorious toils, and the complete conquest 
of Egypt, were accomplished and secured by 
taking possession of the splendid remains of this 
ancient metropolis.** 

The account of Thebes by a later trayeller, 
Mrs Lushington, is more to the point :-^ 
"When I compare the descriptions of Denon 
«nd Hamilton, I find them essentially correct, 
yet without giving me any idea of the glorious 
reality. No words can impart a conception of 
the profusion of pillars, standing, prostrate, in- 
clining against each other, broken and whole, 
stones of a gigantic size propped up by pillars, 
and pillars again resting upon stones, which ap- 
pear ready to crush the gazer under their sudden 
fall ; yet on a second view he is convinced that 
nothing but an earthquake could move them : all 
these pillars covered with sculpture, perhaps 
three thousand years old, though fresh as if 
finished but yesterday; not of grotesque and 



hideous objects, such as we are accustomed to 
assbciate with ideas of Egyptian mythology, but 
many of the figures of gods, warriors, and horses 
much larger than life, yet exhibiting surpassing 
grace and beauty.** These colonnades, obelisks, 
porticos, and statues are in hundreds and thou- 
sands, filling the vast plains almost as for as the 
eye can reach, and extending over five modem 
villages. Should any city of modem times be 
exposed without repair to the storms and the 
whirlwinds of three thousand years, their noblest 
buildings will be as dust, and the plough will pass 
over them, nor be impeded in its progress. 

The sculptures to which oiur lair traveller 
alludes are to be found in the temple of Luxor, 
a portion of Thebes. It will be observed how 
much in subject, though in nothing else, they are 
akin to the marbles of the Athenian temples. On 
the eastern wing of the north front of Luxor are 
sculptured the exploits of one of the early con- 
querors : the enemy are driven rougUy back upon a 
fortified town, from whence they had issued, and 
the victors are pressing forward, with the design 
of entering the place with the vanquished. The 
commander is conspicuous in a war chariot 
drawn by two horses; a globe surmounts his 
helmet, with a serpent on each side ; an arrow is 
leaving his bow, and beside him is a lion rushing 
forward. His horses are in full gallop ; under 
their hoofs are scattered the dead and the dying. 
The enemy are in disorder and flight; men fall, 
pierced with wounds, from their chariots; the 
main body are pushed over a precipice into a 
rapid river ; the town is in dismay ; on the waUs 
aged matrons and men run to and fro, shrieking 
and stretching out their hands, while some of the 
more resolute citizens sally out, led by a young 
warrior, whose robes and tiara mark him of note. 
Various portions or episodes of the same battle 
are represented on other parts of the building ; 
everywhere the Egyptians are prevailing-, and 
the Indians or Persians are suffering ; the short, 
close dresses of the former contrasting well with 
the flowing robes of the latter. It is more than 
likely that these sculptures were stained or 
painted. That painting generally in ancient 
times came to the aid of sculpture, is coo well 
established to be questioned. 

It appears that the fine arts were chiefly dedi- 
cated to history and religion in the land oi 
Egypt. What the houses were like in which the 
people dwelt, how the walls were adorned, and 
what their domestic gods resembled, we have no 
account. Priests sacrificing to the gt>ds, solenui 
processioiis, battles fought, cities assaulted or 
stormed, kings and rulers, living or dead, cut 
out in stone, couching lions, and crocodiles^ and 
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aerpents, abTet of gigantic tUlurtt nipporting 
ihn roofs or porticos of temples, and coloMal 
6gareBy kallraukalf beaaty guaidiog the way to 
tonibe or the enlnnces to palaces, were tiie 
sobJMto on'iriudi £g3rptian genius employed 
itsoU. IVse weis the work of many centuries ; 
art teeoied to krs adTasced little. There was 
modi to wmder at, yet nothing was poetic or 
elegant Ife Barrel how they raised such mas- 
an tad ounnoas piles ; we measure the stones, 
mtf «» ctlcolste the weight of the gigantic 
itateM; but it would be unsafe to commend, as 
JBatten of high genius, any of their worics sare 
C&eir aretitectnre. The great merit of their 
conceptions was durability. The people became 
rich, loxunoes, and degenerate, and their coun- 
try was ifiTsded and conquered by erery nation 
that chose to draw the sword and march against 
it; from the days of Nebuduidnezzar to those of 
XapoleoD. But so massiye iind so mighty were 
the worki of the people, that the most sarage of 
coD^erors were unable to preVail against them ; 
thef had raised tondw, and temples, and pyramids 
too fast and strong to be OTortumed by man, or 
eren by time ; and those structures still stand, 
among the pathless deserts, to prore that intel- 
^<c<>ul1 giants lived in the earth in the earlier 
day«. 

Colossal magnificence seemed the object of 
^ Egyptian artists ; that of the Greeks was 
^licity, beauty, grace, and sublimity. The 
African sculptor desired to astonish ; the Euro- 
pean wished to delight : the former wrought by 
.mechanical rules, and produced his figures by a 
hnaaX process, in which the hand had more to 
<Io than the mind ; the latter called in poetry to 
Us aid, and all but endowed his works with mo- 
tion and speech* Nor did all this difference arise 
from more dextrous or more delicate workman- 
^; it lay as much or more in the original 
^^gn. The happiest labours of a Greek chisel 
voald hare been unable to redeem one of the 
most naturally imagined statues of the land of 
^Sypt from the original sin of stifle and corpse- 
iJke conception. But this triumph of poetry in 
^ was not achieved at once ; nor did it arise 
^ the exertions of one master mind. In the 
^ost and rudest of their statues something 
lofty and god-like appears, as it were, in the 
unn. In truth, the Greeks were perhaps, one 
^ aO, the most unaginative of nations ; they 
^ned to the songs of their bards with a rapture 
which nothing as divine would excite now, and 
^ wandered among their groves of statues of 
^oes and of gods, and thought of the time 
^n some achievement of their own would 
entitle them to similar honours. It ii true that 



Greece borrowed the idea of its art from JBgypt ; 
the stiff and inflexible postures of the latter are 
visible even in statues which have come down to 
our own days. Ease and nature came with 
poetry to help the former, and those miracles, 
not of siie but of sentiment, were wrought, com- 
pared to which the happiest efforts of the artists 
of the Nile are no better than the doings of the 
Egyptian magicians in the presence of Aaron 
and his rod. 

The poetic feeling of the Greeks is expressed 
in all their wofks ; all that they looked on and 
loved was at <mce endowed with spirit and with 
life. The neighbouring hiU had its divinity, the 
distant mountains were peopled with gods, the 
woods, and the streams, and the fountains were 
filled with things immortal and lovely, and the 
heavens above and the earth beneath teemed with 
spiritual existence. Nor were they cloudy, and 
dim, and undefined, like the visions which pass 
before our gothic fancies. What the Greeks 
believed in, they imagined they saw ; and what- 
ever they saw, they had the art to endow with 
shape, and inform with sentiment Even their 
most extravagant conceptions are redeemed by 
the grace and elegance of their handling; the 
Centaurs, half man and half horse, were all but 
rendered acceptable to the heart by the delicacy 
with which the fiction was treated. The whole 
land of Greece, including its isles and Asiatic 
provinces, was filled with temples, and statues, 
and paintings. Even this is still visible to tra- 
vellers; a stream cannot be forded, a field 
ploughed, or a grave dug, without finding frag- 
ments of gods and relives of heroes. • No one 
need return without the foot of a Venus, the 
hand of an Apollo, or the head of a Fan or a 
Jupiter. 

Nor were those statues cold and inanimated 
personations of popular belief; all was in char- 
acter and keeping; nothing was mean or vulgar ; 
the seal and impress of something divine was 
upon them. Venus was known by her loveliness, 
Apollo by his youthful beauty, Juno by a serene 
majesty, Neptune by his maritime look, Minerva 
by her thoughtful gravity, Bacchus by his revel- 
ling air, and Jupiter by the majestic grandeur of 
liis brow. All was action, — graceful and elegant 
action ; there was no straining, no picturesque 
attitudes ; whatever was done was accomplished 
with ease, and without muscular effort. The 
action, too, in w^ch they were put was individual 
and historic ; Pan played on his pipe, Mercury 
fitted on his winged saAdals, Apollo shot his 
arrow at the serpent, or sat harping to the celes- 
tials, Venus showed the golden apple in her 
hand, not unconscious of the charms which ob- 
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tamed it, Minenra asflmned her helmet and spear, 
and fltood ready for war or wisdom, Bacchus 
returned reeling from India, Neptune grasped 
his trident, and extended his hand over the 
empire of the sea, idiile Jupiter brandished his 
thunderbolt, and singled out his Tictim. The 
looks and lineaments of these creations were 
human nature exalted and spiritualized ; all that 
was mean, coarse, ill-shapen, and earthly was 
avoided ; no detail was entered into ; the ap- 
pearance of youth was given, without anything 
which hinted of the nurse or the cradle ; and the 
looks of age were bestowed, without the furrows 
and the decay incident to man. A divine spirit 
seemed to have entered into the loveliest of all 
created shapes ; the beholder felt a lifting up as 
he gaaed : the statues of the gods were the poe- 
try of the land charmed into marble. 

Human deeds were treated by the Greek 
artists in something of a similar manner. Each 
individual was characterized by the action in 
which he was represented. The forms -were 
noble, the proportions just ; age was there, and 
so was youth ; yet any person of knowledge or 
taste could see at once that they were all human, 
not divine. The actions which the gods per- 
formed were done with a divine ease, which cost 
the body no exertion. The actions of man 
demanded muscular efibrt, and were accom- 
plished with labour and difficulty. Apollo and 
Bacchus were celestial conquerors, yet look at 
their smooth and elegant forms ; men with such 
bodies could not have prevailed in the strife as 
they did. It was otherwise that Hercules was 
represented; he is all sinew, and muscle, and 
bone ; he was of earth, and as he wrought more 
with hand than mind, the scylptors delineated 
him of gigantic proportions, and gave him 
members fit for the tear and wear of his under- 
takings. He is shown resting on his club, and 
reposing from his toils like a mere mortal ; idiile 
Apollo slays the Pythian serpent with the ease 
of a god, and seems unconscious of doing any- 
thing uncommon. Few of their statues were 
meditative ; there was a dramatic spirit in the 
people, which may be seen as strong in their 
epic poetry, and in their works of art, as it is in 
their dramas. No figure stood there the idle 
occupier of its pedestal; a god was busied in 
some action for the good of Greece, or the over- 
throw of its enemies ; while a mortal seised his 
sword to march to war, or his harp to charm his 
hearers with harmony. Life and thought were 
impressed on sculpture and painting. 

All this was not accomplished by inspiration 
alone ; study and science were resorted to. The 
greatest of all mechanical achievements is to 



draw the human figure with perfect truth of pro- 
portion and outline ; the greatest efibrt of the 
mind is to endow that figure with high feeling 
and sentiment ; to unite both is a power bestowed 
on few. To draw a hill or a tree requires a fine 
eye and a true hand; but the hill may be of 
irregular ^hape, and the tree may not be equal 
on all sides, and a slight deviation is not 
observed, and afiiscts not the character of either : 
it is otherwise with a true proportioned human 
figure ; the separate parts are in themselves ao 
beautiful, and the union of the whole so harmo- 
nious, that the slightest deviation injures the 
figure, and robs it of that perfect grace which it 
possesses more than any other created thing. 
In the science of their art the Greeks seem to 
have excelled all other nations. Nothing in 
sculpture in ancient Rome or modem Europe 
can be compared to the unity and harmony of 
their statues and groups; no drawing has ap- 
peared to rival the exquisite elegance of their 
bounding lines. All with them is easy, graceful, 
and simple ; there is no straining for effect, no 
picturesque throes to arrest the spectator ; they 
trusted all to natural beauty of form and divinity 
of sentiment. Their statues still survive in 
hundreds to attest the truth of this assertion ; and 
though their paintings have perished, we have 
every reason to believe that they at least equalled 
the sculpture in truth and beauty. 

In Egypt and India, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, were united : in Greece, the inven- 
tive genius of the people soon gave an individual 
existence and dignity to each : or rather sculpture 
and painting escaped from the mechanical clutches 
of architecture, and rose into the regions of poetry 
as separate arts. It is true that a Grre^ temple 
was raised for the worship of the gods, and that 
on its pediments and niches, statues and groups 
were carved, and scenes painted, representing 
the persons or exploits of those divinities ; here, 
however, the resemblance ends ; the statuary and 
the paintings in the temples of the NUe were 
subordinate to the architecture ; the imagea sup- 
ported the roof or the pedunents, the reliefs were 
flat and unobtrusive, and the painting, or rather 
staining, was all subdued and kept down, ao that 
the genius of architecture triumphed. The 
Greeks soon perceived that architecture ivaa of a 
limited nature, and that the two slaves had more 
of true divinity in them ; the fairest proportions 
the finest combinations, and the most exquisite 
workmanship of the former told no story oon. 
tained no sentiment, and perfonned no action 
fabulous or real ; the latter had sentiment, action 
and, I had almost said, speech. A temple be. 
came in Greece a receptacle for exhibiting ih« 
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miracles of art. GodB were wrouglit in marble^ in 
ivory, amd in gold, and pilgrims and worshippers 
approached, rather to behold the majestic beauty 
of Minenra, or the stem sublimity of Jupiter, 
than to wonder at the structure which contained 
them. 

Let no one, however, suppose that I am in- 
sensible to the merits of the Grecian architecture ; 
if it fiuled to rise with its sister arts, it was from 
no nant of genius in those who professed it, but 
rather its own character, which limits it and con- 
fines it more to the eye than to the mind. A 
little was taken from the durability discernible 
in the Egyptian works, and more was added in 
the matter of elegance; much that was heavy 
was avoided ; columns were shaped by science, 
and with some reference to the appearance of 
the structure they had to support ; capitals were 
rendered more airy and graceful, and those 
enormous rocky roofings were dispensed with in 
which the architects of the NUe excelled. Nor 
was this all ; ingenious men divided architecture 
into degrees or orders; one represented sim- 
plicity and strength; another united simplicity 
with elegance; a third added lightness and 
beauty ; and a fourth preserving truth of propor- 
tion and unity of combination, loaded itself with 
ornament, and carried the florid as far as Grrecian 
simplicity permitted. Much was gained, and 
something lost^ by these changes. While archi- 
tecture assimilated itself more to the wants of 
man, and descended from the gigantic and the 
stupendous to the graceful and the serviceable, 
the artists who wrought the change seem to have 
sacrificed durability to beauty. Such frail ma- 
terials as the forests present were scorned by the 
architects of the Pharaohs ; they knew that wood 
luust soon yield to time, if it succeeded in escap- 
ing fire, and with perhaps the terrors of invaders 
before their eyes, they employed no perishable 
materials, but made use of enormous slabs of 
stone, on which fire could take no hold, and 
which the burried efibrts of enendes could not 
overturn. The Gbeek architects had either more 
faith in the durability of their materials, or the 
stability of their empire. Less massive struc- 
tures, and roofs of polished cedar, plated over 
with marble, no doubt were pleasing to the sight, 
Add when adorned with statues of gods, and 
pictures of noble actions, could not fail to pro- 
duce a strong effect on the mind. Yet to those 
who reflected upon the vicissitudes of nations, the 
wliole must have appeared unsubstantial, nay, 
shadowy. The rooCs could not fail in time to 
yield to the influence of the elements, and when 
the frail covering was injured or swept away, the 
rain would descend without obstruction into the 



walls, and sap the vigour of the cement, and 
loosen and destroy the firmest masonry. This 
is no visionary fear ; it has all come to pass ; the 
enemies of Greece prevailed; her statues of 
ivory and gold tempted the spoiler by the rich- 
ness of the materials ; her groups of nuurble lured 
the more tasteful of the conquerors, and when her 
gods were gone and her strength had decayed 
the roofii of her magnificent temples were ne- 
glected, and-4>ehold the difl^rence of the 
architecture of Egypt and Greece ; many of the 
national buildings of the former are still unbroken 
and enthre ; none of the structures of the latter 
exist in a complete state, though raised a 
thousand years perhaps after the other, they have 
sunk gradually to ruin, and will soon exist only 
in the labours of the draughtsman and the en- 
graver. 

But the architecture of Greece may be called 
immortal, compared to the brief existence which 
time allotted to her noble paintings, the fame 
of which has filled the world. He who works in 
marble or granite may have some chance of sur- 
viving in his productions for thousands of years ; 
bnt he who commits his fancies to fine colours, 
spread out upon wood or cloth, cannot hope to 
live visibly for more than a few centuries. 
*' How long," said Napoleon, to the artist Dar 
vid, ** will a picture last ?" " For some Are 
hundred years. Sire," was the answer. *' Bah !" 
exclaimed the Emperor, '* a fine immortality !" 
That the whole peninsula of Greece, with her 
numerous isles, and colonies in Asia, were filled 
with pictures of the highest excellence, we have 
the testimony of poets, historians, and travellers. 
Their descriptions are generally rapturous, 
rather than particular ; they dwell more upon the 
effect, than the means by which that eflect was 
produced, and though they trace architecture and 
sculpture to the banks of the Nile, they have been 
less explicit with painting, and left us rather to 
consider it as a direct emanation of Grecian 
genius, than a light brought from a far land. 
Nor is its parentage of much moment. The idea 
only could come from the Nile : there painting 
was in a state rude and uncouth, though splendid 
enough in its colours : the human form had the 
rigidity of a corpse ; and instead of natural ex- 
pression and agreeable light and shade, all was 
darkly undefined, or brightly splashed with costly 
hues, like the landscapes on a Chinese vase. 

Of the state of painting, in the earlier days of 
Greece, we can give no satisfactory account : we 
may safely surmise, however, that it marched 
side by side with sculpture, from rudeness to 
beauty, and soon freed itself from the bounds into 
which architecture threatened U% confine it. If 
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darad to imagiiM, witb mom inteUigent 
writers, that in the pictures of tlie Mexicans we 
behold the early paintings of the Greeks, the 
character of their first groupings might soon be 
drawn; but tliough demi-baibarous bolh, it mj^ 
pears to us that the genius of the two nations 
were essentially difier«it. We are told, indeed, 
that Cortes and his companions viewed with ad- 
miration cotton stufis so fine and of such delicate 
lextore as to resemble silk ; pictures of animals, 
trees, and other natural objects, formed with 
feathers of difierent colours, disposed and mingled 
with such ddll and elegance as to rival the works 
of the pencil in truth and beauty of imitation : 
nay, farther, that some painters in the train of 
the Mexican chieis, set up their easels, and 
delineated, upon white cotton cloths, figures of 
the ships, tiie horses, the artillery, the soldiers, 
andwhaterer else attracted their notice as singu- 
lar, and even attempted to express the evolutions 
of war ; the rushing of armed horsemen, and the 
smoke, and sound, and effect of the artillery. 
But neither in the earrings nor paintings of the 
Mexicans is poetry or science present : in this 
those rude efforts of the two nations di^r; 
something of the presence of divinity was visible 
in the sentiment of the unshapeliest work of 
Greece : in the best works of the Mexicans there 
is not even the dawn of sentiment ; they trusted 
for effect to rich colours and the variety of the 
materials. Time and inquiry have confirmed the 
sentence of the historian,— that though the Mexi- 
cans with much skill and ingenuity represented 
men, animals, and other objects, by such a 
disposition of various coloured feathers, as pro- 
duced the effect of light and shade, yet the best 
efibrls of their art are uncouth representations of 
coBuaon objects, or very coarse images of the 
human and some other forms, destitute of all 
grace and propriety. In their grotesque compo- 
sitions there is more of the Egyptian than of the 
Grecian: the latter never appeared without 
poetry and feeling, and we must reject as fabulous 
or (anciful all the points of resemblance perceived 
by the ingenious and the curious. 

It is perhaps a safer way to describe the 
paintings of Greece by a reference to the ellbrts 
of sculpture, in what is called flat relief ; a species 
of production which partakes of the nature of 
both, without sharing in the high qualities of 
either. We are the more inclined to do this 
from observing that the descriptions given by 
Pliny and Paasar.ias, of the pictures of Greece, 
show a close similarity both in character and 
subject with not a little of the sculpture which 
has survived. We are not without suspicion 
loo, that the pictures were generally without 



landscape or seenic backgrounds; nay, some 
have gone so Car as to assert that the divine 
painters of Greece had not discovered the art of 
uniting their separate figures and groiqw into 
one grand and harmonious action. Hie resem- 
blance to sculpture was therefore the closer ; and 
perhaps we are describing the copy in marble of 
an ancient picture, when we relate the impreasions 
which some of the still existing groupo and 
relieb make on our minds. On a sarcopbagus, 
now before us, and lately discovered by Sir 
PuUeney Malcolm, in Crete, there is sculptared, 
in low relief, one of those scenes on whick poets 
laid out their fimcy, and painters lAvished their 
colours. The subject is the triumphant return of 
Bacchus from India; what this had to do with 
death and the grave let the learned explain. A 
naked youth, stooping under a wine dkin, accom- 
panied by a musician, leads the procession ; an 
elephant follows, with three girls on its back, 
pUyi^g on the double pqpe and cymbals ; Silenns, 
sufficioitly intoxicated, is borne after by two 
youths, iriw seem not unconscious of the weight, 
while a satyr follows, striking a tambourine, and 
actually leaping into the air with delight. A 
nmle and female centaur succeed ; they are side 
by side; ''one seems woman to the waist and 
lair, but ending foul,^* the other has his brows 
bound by vine leaves, and seems in a passion 
which his female comrade strives to soothe away 
by throwing her arm around his nedc; the empty 
cup depending from her fingers intimates that 
wine has something to do with the wrath which 
agitates him. This is more lully intimated by the 
action of the closing group : Bacchus appears all 
youth and beauty, grave rather than joyous, in a 
splendid car, on a pannel of which a youth and 
satyr are contending; the left hand of the god 
supports a trophy, while the right hand protects a 
trembling firan, his companion in the air, at whom 
the exasperated centaur seems about to throw a 
wine-flagon : the fear of the one and the surly 
wrath of the other are well expressed. Two 
men, on one end of the sarcophagus, seem dis- 
puting about a child which they are bearing away 
in a basket ; while on the other end two oupids 
are engaged in the task of putting a tipsy aatyr 
to bed; a blanket is suspended betwoMi two 
t r ee s ; the urchins have their friend on their 
shoulders, and are striving on tiptoe to heave him 
up, while a quiet smile is playing over hia brows 
and in the comers of his mouth at their fruitless 
endeavours. All this seems more akin to luxu- 
rious painting than to the aimple gravity of 
sculpture. 

This sarcophagus seenw of gre a t antiquity. 
The sulject sculptured upon it was not peculiar 
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to Greece. We are told by Diodonis Sicalus 
that in the temple of Beliu, raised by SemirainiB, 
at Babylon, there were paintinga of hermaphro- 
dites and centaurs, and other strange and not 
yery poetical creations: the same writer also 
informs us, that on a bridge which the same queen 
threw OTsr the Eoplirates, tiiere were ** not only 
single figures of animals represented in colours, 
but they were also combined in groups : one, a 
hunting piece of considerable length, wherein the 
queen berself was represented on horseback, 
throwing her dart at a panther ; and near her 
Niiuu striking a lion to the earth with his spear." 
These woiks were painted on the bricks prerious 
to burning: enamel seems to haye been well 
known to ancient artirts. 

No one has hitherto succeeded in remoring 
the yeil which time has thrown oyer the origin 
and progress of painting in Greece. Of all the 
treatises writton on art by Apelles, Fh>togenes, 
and Perseus, not one passage has descended to 
us, and we are obliged to accept the remarks of 
critics, and the doubtful testimonies of historians, 
in place of the narratiyes of scientific and skil- 
ful men. The labours of Penelope, and the 
amusements of Helen, may be the inyentions of 
Homer, and the legend of the Corinthian maid 
who traced, by lamp-light, the shadow of her 
loyer on the wall, may be a matter of fancy. 
We descend to firmer ground when, with Pliny, 
we ascribe tlie production of outline to Saurias, 
and of colour to Gleophanes of Corinth ; to 
these Eumams, the Athenian, and Gimon, of 
Gleona, added draperies and action, with 
natural delineation of yeins and muscles. To 
those MigtB no one has been so bold as ascribe 
A period of either birth or death. They were 
followed by Bulorchus, who, seyen hundred years 
before Christ, painted, with so much success, the 
battle of tiie Blagnetes, that Gandaules, king of 
Lydia, thooght it cheap of its weight in gold. 
The fine arts were interrupted by the Persian 
inrasion : when the battle was fought and the 
victory won they shone out in all their lustre. 
Panmus, brother of Phidias the sculptor, painted 
the battle of Marathon, on the walls of the 
Portico at Athens, and into the yldssitodes of 
the fight introduced the chief leaders, Greeks and 
Persians : beauty of colour and harmonious light 
and shade had not yet risen in all their strength. 
Mycon seems to haye surpassed Panaenus: he 
painted the battle of the Athenians with the 
Amazons : likewise the war betwixt the Centaurs 
and LapithaB, in which Theseus was represented 
in the act of slaying one of the Centaurs : the 
rictory was left in doubt. 

Timagoras of Chalds excelled PanAmis, and 



bore away the prize at Delphos ; he in his turn 
was surpassed by Polygnotus of Thasos, a man 
of uncommon genius and application. He was 
the first who added gaiety to action, and took 
austerity out of female looks ; his fame reached 
Rome, and centuries after his death inspired 
Lucian with his idea of a perfect woman. 
*' Polygnotus," says he, ** shall open and spread 
her eyebrows, and giye her that fine glowing 
decent blush which so inimitably beautifies his 
Cassandra; he likewise shall giye her an easy 
flowing dress, with all its delicate warings; 
partly clinging to her body, and partly fluttering 
in the wind." These words might be applied to 
some of the best pictures of Reynolds or Law- 
rence. The works of Polygnotus were numerous, 
and chiefly historical. At Platasa he painted 
Ulysses destroying the suitors, and the expedi- 
tion of Onatos to the Argiye Thebes; they 
adorned the temple of Minerra, and were in the 
yestibule: he was also employed to ornament 
the Poecile at Athens, and the Public Hall at 
Delphos. The pictures at the latter place made 
a strong impression on Pausanias, who in his 
Phocis displays their merits and meaning in a 
long and interesting description. 

The first of these paintings represented the 
destruction of Troy and the departure of the 
Greeks for their natiye land. Menelaus stands 
on the prow of his ship : his pilot Phrontis dis- 
tributes oars or poles; boys and seamen ore 
conyersing in groups : on the shore Polites and 
his brother warriors are taking down the tent of 
Menelaus. Briseis too is introduced, near her 
is Diomed, nearer still Iphis : nor is Helen for- 
gotten; soldiers are in a group admiring her, 
and she is seated : Panthalis stands beside her 
while her other handmaid Electra fastens her 
shoes. " Here too," says Pausanias, *' Epeus is 
painted throwing down the waUs of Troy from 
their foundations. And the only thing oboye 
these is the head of the horse Durateus. Poly- 
pcetes, likewise, the son of Firithous, is painted 
haying his head bound with a fillet. Acamas, 
the son of Theseus, stands by him with a helmet 
on his head, and a crest on the helmet Ulysses 
too is present, and wears a coat of moil. Ajax, 
the son of OUeus, approaches with a shield to 
the altar, in order to swear before he oflers 
yiolence to Cassandra. But Cassandra site on 
the ground, holding the wooden image of Miner- 
ya, which die tore from ite basis when Ajax 
drew her from her supplications at the altar. 
The sons of Atreus likewise are painted with 
helmets on their heads. But on the shield of 
Menelaus there is a dri^on, ris. the one that ap- 
peared as on omen during the sacrifice at Aulis. 
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Theae administer the oath to Ajax. Opposite to 
the hone, Neoptolemns ia beheld near Nestor 
slaying Elassos. This Elassus, whoever he 
was, resembles a man nearly expiring : Neopto- 
lemns too strikes with Lis sword Astynous who 
has fallen on his knees, and who is mentioned by 
Leeches. Polygnotus, indeed, is the only one 
of the Greeks that has represented Neoptolemus 
still continuing to slay the Trojans; and his 
design in this was that the whole picture might 
correspond to the tomb of Neoptolemus. An 
altar too is painted and a boy embracing it through 
fear. On the altar there is a brasen coat of mail : 
Laodice stands behind it : nigh Laodice there is 
a stone pillar, beside which Medusa sits on the 
ground holding it with both hands. One may 
rank Medusa among the daughters of Priam, wlio 
has read the ode of Himeraeus. Near Medusa 
there is an old woman with her hair shaven to 
the skin ; she holds a naked infant on her knees. 
With respect to the dead bodies in the picture, 
one of them is Pelias, who is naked and is thrown 
on his side ; beneath him Eioneus and Admetus 
lie, having on their coats of mail. Leeches 
informs us that Eioneus was slain by Neoptole- 
mus, and Admetus by Fhiloctetes. Under the 
laver, Polydamas lies, who was slain by Ulysses. 
Nigh the dead stands Antenor, and close to him 
Arino his daughter; she holds in her arms an 
infant boy. These are painted with sorrowful 
countenances. Servants are placing a chest and 
other funiitm« on an ass ; and a little boy sits on 
the ass. In this part of the picture there is the 
following lines by Simonides :— 

** The artiit Pol jgnotat, for Ui lin 
Who daiflM AflMphoB, in Thaaoi bom, 
Fsliitod tho captured tower of 'Rroy.** 

In the works of Polygnotus, as described by 
Pausanias, artists, and sensible ones too, have 
perceived immense labour, high talents, but no 
idea of composition, perspective, or light and 
shade. ** Each figure," says one of these autho- 
rities, ''had its appropriate action, consistent 
with its history and character, but no connexion 
in lines with its neighbour ; and that the observer 
might be at no loss of time in considering whom 
they represented, the painter had placed a name 
to every figure. They were arranged in rows, 
beside or over each other; and Pausanias, in 
describing them, begins at one end, and proceeds 
with an individual enumeration of them to the 
other, and then speaks of other figures over 
these ; but whether they diminished in site does 
not appear.*' Much of the blame which the 
critic attaches to the painter seems to be attri- 



butable to Pausanias. He was anything but a 
clear deecriber ; yet from the quotation given we 
may perceive, that though the deeds of many 
days were, drama-like, brought forward at omee, 
and though the figures were scattered, the de- 
struction of Troy was stamped legibly on the 
wlkole ; nay, some of the groups had an episo- 
dial interest of their own, wliile at the same time 
they composed well with the impatience of Me- 
nelaus to begone, the lingering delay of Helen 
with her handmaids, and the burning vengeance 
of Neoptolemus, who desired to slake the burn- 
ing ashes of Troy with blood. Let us, with 
such light as Pausanias afibrds, look at one 
or two more of the paintings of Polygnotus, 
and see whether the opinion of the critic is 
sustained. 

The second picture by Polygnotus at Delphos 
represents Ulysses descending to Hades, to 
consult the spirit of Tiresias about his return to 
Ithaca. A river, the Acheron, is painted, edged 
with reeds, gloomy, and containing fyStnw^ which 
seem shadows. The ship of Charon is in the 
stream, and Charon himself is there ; nigli him 
an unfilial son is strangled by his fether ; also, 
there is one punished who committed sacrilege. 
Eurynomos, too, is not distant, who, according- 
to the Delphic interpreters, is one of the demons 
who eat the flesh of the dead, so as to leave the 
bones white and bare. His colour is between 
azure and black, and is like that of flies whirh 
infest meat. He shows his teeth, and sits on the 
skin of a vulture. Perimedes and Eurylochus 
carry victims, black rams. Ariadne sits by the 
Acheron on a rock, and looks at her sister 
Phftdra ; Cldoris reclines on the knees of Thyia. 
The former was married to Neleus, and the latter 
was the mistress of Neptune. Clymene sits with 
her back to Thyia. In the more interior part of 
the picture is Megara, who was the wife of 
Hercules. Above the heads of these women is 
the daughter of Salmoneus sitting on a stone. 
Eriphyle stands near her, and raises the extre- 
mities of her &gers, through her garments, to 
her neck. You may conjecture that she holds a 
necklace in that hand, concealed in the folds of 
the garment. Elpenor ii represented above 
Eriphyle and Ulysses kneeling, and holding^ a 
sword over the trench, to which the propbet 
Tiresias approaches. Anticlea, the mother of 
Ulysses, is seated nigh him on a stone. Elpenor 
is covered with a mat made of bulrushes, after 
the manner of sailors. Theseus and Pirithous 
sit on a throne below Ulysses : the former holds 
his own sword and that of Pirithous in both his 
hands; the latter looks at the weapons, and 
seems indignant that he has no sword to aid kim 
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(mterpriae. Tbe conoaption of this 
pictore U at once poetic and historic. The 
piinker desired to represent the chiefr of his 
country; and the descent of Ulysses into the 
dbades enabled \am. to bring together the heroes 
of old, and the leiders of latter times. It seems 
not to haTe heen wanting in all the higher 
qualities of mfsntion, composition^ and expres- 
sion. — Us tUrd great picture of the series 
meritt fTwrtnstioo, It is less stem in character 
t&ao kt companions. Grecian mind and feeling 
is ea&iaaoned on eyery part» The artiste of 
that grtMt people found all their subjecto at their 
oiTD tbeshold. 

After these Folygnotus painted the daughters 
of Pandania. Through the anger of the gods 
their psiente died early; and thus becoming 
orphans, they were educated by Venus. They 
received prudence and beauty of form from 
Jam, tallness from Diana, wisdom in household 
daties from Minerra, and Venus, to render all 
those gifts beneficial, ascended to heaven and 
obtained for them happy nuptials from Jupiter. 
But the Fates were unpropitious. During the 
ai»eDce of Venus they were seized by the 
Harpies, and delivered over to the Furies. 
Polygnotus crowned them with flowers, and 
rfpresented them playing with dice. Nigh them 
.\]itilocbiw stands with one of his feet on a stone, 
and holding his head with both his hands. Aga- 
mcDmon is close beside him, leaning with his 
left arm on a sceptre, and holding a wand in his 
hands. I^otesilaus site looking at Achilles, and 
Pstroclifli stands above him. All these, save 
Agamemnon, are beardless. lasius appears as 
a youth ; he is endeavouring to take a ring from 
tke finger of Fhocus. The latter lost his life 
tkough the treachery of Peleus, and the ring is 
taken as a pledge of friendship in death. Maera 
is sitting on the ground ; Actaeon and his mother 
are heside ber. The latter holds a faun in her 
hands, and site on the skin of a hind. A hunUng 
d(^ is near them, to intimate the fate of the 
yooth. In the lower part of the picture, Orpheus 
sits with a harp in his left hand ; and in his right 
the leaves of the willow tree, taken from a grove 
sacred to Proserpine. The figure of Orpheus is 
lirecian ; and neither his garment, nor the cover- 
ing en his head, is Thracian. Fromedon, who 
lored all kinds of music, and Schedias, who led 
the Fhocenses to Troy, and Pelias, whose hair 
and beard were alike hoary, and blind Thamyris, 
is appearance humble and abject, with a beard 
t^ick and long, are all close to Orpheus. At the 
feet of Thamyris lies a lyre, which seems to have 
Wen dashed down ; part of the frame is broken, 
ad the chords are burst. Olympus, in the 



flower of youth, stands in the attitude of a 
listener, and holds a pipe in his hands. 

" If you look,'* saysPausanias, *' at the upper 
parte of the picture, you will see, in a continued 
series, Salaminion Ajax next to Actaeon ; and 
afterwards Palamedes and Thersitos playing 
with dice, which were invented by Palamedes. 
The other Ajax is looking at them while they 
are playing; his colour is that of a seafaring 
man, and his body is yet moist with the foam of 
the sea. Polygnotus seems to have collected 
the enemies of Ulysses into one place. The 
reason why Ajax the son of Oileus hated Ulysses 
was, because the latter advised the Greeks to 
stone Ajax to death for his daring wickedness 
towards Cassandra. I know too, from the 
Cyprian verses, that Palamedes was drowned 
when fishing, by Ulysses and Diomed. Melea- 
ger the son of (Eneus is painted, and appears to 
be looking at Ajax. All these, except Pala- 
medes, have beards. In the lowest parte of the 
picture, after the Thracian Thamyris, you, will 
see Hector sitting with both his hands on his left 
knee, and exhibiting the appearance of a man 
oppressed with sorrow. After him is Memnon, 
sitting on a stone ; and close by him is Sarpedon, 
leaning with his face on both his hands. But 
one of the hands of Memnon is placed on the 
shoulder of Sarpedon; and all these have a 
beard. In the robe of Memnon, too, birds are 
painted ; and these birds are called Memnonides. 
The people of the Hellespont say that these 
birds, on steted days in erery year, fly to the 
sepulchre of Memnon, dig up every part about 
the tomb that is void of tree^ and grass, and 
then sprinkle &e whole with their wings, which 
are wet in the water of the river JEsepus. Near 
Memnon, who was king of Ethiopia, stands a 
naked boy of that country. Paris stonds a 
beardless youth ; he is clapping his hands, after 
the manner of rustics, and you may conjec- 
ture by his clapping that he calls Penthesilea. 
Penthesilea is at no great distance, looking at 
Paris. She appears to despise him. Her figure 
is that of a virgin, with a bow like those of 
Scythia, and with the skin of a leopard thrown 
about her shoulders. A virgin in the flower of 
youth, and one of more advanced age, carry 
water in earthen urns full of holes : they repre- 
sent the uninitiated. Above them are Callisto, 
and Pero the daughter of Neleus. A spousal 
gift of an ox is demanded by Neleus of Iphiclus 
for his daughter. Callisto has the skin of 8 bear 
for her couch-covering. Nigh these the painter 
has represented a. precipice, to the summit of 
which Sisyphus endeavours to roU a stone. In 
the same part of the picture an old man, an old 
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woman, and a boy are aaated. The old woman 
is pouring water into an unu It appears to me 
that these are persons who despised the Eleiisi- 
nian mysteries. Tantalus, too, is there, suffering 
those punishments mentioned by Homer, and 
terrified lest a stone which hangs oyer his head 
should fall on him. It isevidMit that Folygnotus 
followed Archilochus in this. So numerous are 
the figures, and such the elegance of the picture, 
which the Thasian artist painted.*' 

Finer unity of parts, more artful grouping, 
and a happier distribution of light and shade, 
may be claimed for succeeding painters, but 
Folygnotus seems to have been one of the first 
who brought high imagination to the serrice of 
the muse of art. Pliny indeed says, that before 
ApoUodorus no picture had been produced which 
a man might take pleasure in looking at for any 
length of time. Pausanias seems to hare thought 
differently ; and we owe to him the almost sole 
description of those great masterpieces of Gre- 
cian genius. Zeuxis succeeded Apollodorus. 
He endeaTOured to unite the simple and Tigorous 
style of Polygnotus with graces all his own. He 
took Homer for his model in heroes, and is 
supposed to hare stamped them with that god- 
like dignity of expression which sculpture had 
already bestowed. The simplicity of manners 
in his day was faTOorable to his profession. 
When he painted the picture of Juno for her 
temple at Agrigentum, he caused all the most 
beautiful maidens of the city to stand before him 
naked, and selecting fire of the most loToly, he 
combined their charms in the picture of the god- 
dess. It was not in outward loveliness alone 
that he sought to excel in the figure of Penelope ; 
he expressed the high qualities of her heart and 
mind. His Jupiter throned among the gods, 
and his Hercules strangling the serpents, a sub- 
ject reviTod by Reynolds, are mentioned among 
his noblest works: but his youthful wrestler 
was his own favourite ; he wrote underneath it, 
that it would be easier euTied than equalled. 
His vanity was equal to his genius. He caused 
his name to be wrought in gold on the border of 
the garment, and refiised to woik for money, 
saying his pictures were above all price. 

In talent and in vanity, Zeuxis found a rival 
and follower in Farrhasius the Ephesian. He 
had a fine eye for proportion. He made his 
outlines more visible than his compeers, and 
•ought to charm by graceful action and softness 
of cohMiring. Euphranor, a brother arUst, said 
the Theseus of Panhasius appeared to have lived 
on roses. Thii has induced one of our critics 
to insinuate that the picture wanted substance 
and colour. When Fuseli talked of Rubens*s 



hillocks of rosy flesh, he brought no cbaige of 
weakness. Perhaps the hue of the hero was too 
womanly, and wanted vigour; yet the painter 
might Iiave dedired to intimate the elevation of 
Theseus among the gods. He styled himself 
Farrhasius the delicate, claimed descent from 
Apollo, wore a robe of purple, a garland of gold 
on his head, carried a staflT with golden tendrijj, 
and bound on bis sandals with golden etraps. 
To enable him to maintain this state, he cbxtgfd 
high prices for his works. Nor did the chsniu 
of ills pictures diminish by time. For hie Chief 
Priest of Cybele the emperor Tiberius gave sixty 
thousand sesterces. He was excelled by Timan- 
thes, in a picture representing Ajax. in the award 
to Ulysses of the armour of Acliilles. *^ It Is 
true liistory,*' still exclaimed the exaaperated 
artist ; *' Ajax is overcome a second time by one 
unworthy of such honour !** 

Of Timanthes little is said. He excelled in 
vigour of imagination, and loved subjects of a 
kind vast and sublime. He painted gods, and 
heroes, and giants. In a picture of the Cyclops 
he expressed magnitude by making a 6at)T 
measure ids colossal thumb with a thyrsua. One 
of his portrait pictures existed in the temple of 
Peace during the days of Pliny, who obaerved, 
" It is said to be so perfect and so fidl of majesty, 
tiiat it appears to comprise everything desirable 
in the art of painting." The pictures of the Gredcs 
were, as all true pictures are, an union of imagi- 
nation and nature. The latter corrected the 
former, and communicated to its conceptions the 
hue, and the aspect, and the language of life. 
*' Behold," said Eupompus the painter to the 
sculptor Lysippus, showing him a multitude of 
people passiog by, ^' behold my models ! From 
nature, not from art, must the artist hope to 
attain honour and extend the limits of his art^* 
But then a painter was required in those days to 
be an accomplished person. The liistory of his 
country was his study; he sought images of 
grandeur or of beauty in tradition and in poetry. 
The sons of the princes of the earth handled the 
chisel and the pencil, and sought ingtmction in 
arts which brought fame and honour. Pamphilus 
the Amphipolitan united literature with science, 
and his example was followed by all who fblt the 
inspiring efiect which they mutually exerciae. 

Apelles studied under FamphOus ; he is called 
the prince of ancient painters. The atation 
which antiquity assigned him seems not to have 
satisfied Fuseli, who ingeniously labours u 
lower him a little. " The name," he ren&arks, 
''of Apelles in PUny is the synonym of unri< 
vailed or unattainable excellence ; but the enu< 
meration of his works points out the modification 
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''hich -we ooglit to apply to thai ittperiority. It 
either compriflM exclusive sublimity of inven- 
ton, the invsi acute discriminAtioii of charscter, 
lie ^widest spliere of Gompr^eiwioiiy the most 
udicious and best balanced composition, nor the 
leef>est pathos of expression. His great prero- 
^aUre consisted more in the unison tluui the 
extent of his powers ; he knew better what he 
could do, what ought to be done, at what point 
he couid MtriTe, and what lay beyond his reach, 
tliAn any other artist Grace of conception and 
refinement of taste were his elements, and wMit 
hand in hand with grace of execution and taste 
in finish ; powerful, and seldom possessed, singly 
rre«istible when united.'* Fuseli was an artist 
>f daring conception; he delighted in the tre- 
nendous and the extravagant, and aflbcted the 
Ifrand and the sublime. But who will measure 
lis merits by the dignity of the subjects which he 
lelected ? There is more of morid grandeur in 
lie Mouse of Burns than in the Creation of 
Slackmore. A humble, a simple theme is lifted 
4> heaven by a true genius ; and I see nothing 
n the names of tiie pictures attributed to Apelles 
x> jostily the depreciating estimate of Ftiseli : 
>esidee, those wlio called him prince of painters 
law the wonders of his hand ;. he who sought to 
lessen him never beheld a line which he drew, 
or saw him otherwise than through the stained 
erlass of his own disordered fancy. If the people 
of old were right in naming Homer prince of 
poets ; who can question their judgment in their 
praise of Apelles ? 

There was true greatness of soul in this illus- 
trious painter. Men said he was surpassed by 
Ajuphion *in disposition, by Asclepiodorus in 
proportion, and by Protogenes in happiness of 
handling; and though others supposed that in 
character and combination he excelled all, he 
seems neither to have been stung by censure nor 
uplifted by applause. He heard that nt>to- 
^enee, his most gifted rival, had become poor ; 
he sailed to Rhodes to see him, and purchasing 
several of his pictures, told the people of that 
isle that he would carry them to Greece, and 
Bell them for the work of his own hands. They 
perceived the worth they had overlooked at once, 
and raised Protogenes to rank and fortune. 
There is something romantic in this. Nor is this 
all. The story of their friendly contest with the 
pencil is no fiction. When Apelles entered the 
studio of the Rhodian, the latter was absent ; the 
visitor asked for a pencil, to show, as PHor 
rh)nied it. 
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and at one stroke described a true and harmo- 
nious circle. When Protogenes saw this, he 
confessed the presence of a master ; but taking 
his colours, shaded it so delicately and naturally, 
" that it seemed at once the egg of Leda," says 
the bard, ** or the apple of Paris, or the breast 
of Ghloe.'* The tablet found its way to Rome, 
and was there exanuned by Pliny ; it seemed a 
large blank surface, till on close inspection the 
delicate lines grew visible. The drawings were 
of difierent colours, and were imagined to con- 
tain some mysterious principle of beauty, like 
that which Hogarth discovered in the winding or 
serpentine line, such as may be seen in the 
bloom of a tulip, or in the wreathings of a shell. 
The achievements of Alexander became the 
theme of many of his pictures ; for the painter 
was the friend rather than subject of the hero ; 
and received many prooli of his attach- 
ment. He was visited by him, enriched by him , 
and when Apelles was observed gazing with 
more tlian an artist's admiration on the charms 
of Campaspe, he bestowed her upon him— a gift 
of the worth of which both were sensible. '' Of 
Alexander the Great and his father Philip,*' it ia 
observed, *' the portraiU which he painted were 
very numerous, some single, and some accom- 
panied by other figures. One ia the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, of Alexander launching thun- 
der, is highly extolled for its effect and the 
boldness of its relief, 'the hand which was 
raised appearing to come forward, and the light- 
ning to be out of the picture.' In another of the 
same king, he was represented in a triumphal 
chariot; near him the figure of War, with his 
hands tied behind his back. This and another 
Alexander, accompanied by Castor, and Pollux, 
and Victory, were preserved by Augustus in the 
Forum." Other works are mentioned, historical 
and half historical, as Lawrence called his pic- 
tures half fancy, half portrait Of these, Clitus 
on horseback, armed and bareheaded, in the act 
of receiving his helmet, Archelaus with his wife 
and daughter, Megabysus, priest to Diana at 
Ephesus, sacrificing in his pontifical robes, An 
tigonus king of Syria, and Antigonus the father 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, are the most remark- 
able, as woiks reflecting living life ; while Diana 
and her nymphs at sacrifice— Neoptolemus on 
horseback discomfiting the Persians— Hercules, 
with his back turned toward the observer— a Horse 
so lively and so real that it caused living horses 
to neigh — and last, and most celebrated, Venus 
rising from the sea, are remembered amongst his 
wotIes of imagination. 

Painting rose to its epic height under Apelles. 
He seems to have combined all that couJd 
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eommand, or excite, or aatonioh in kU picture. 
We must accept hia universal fame as a full 
proof of his superiority, in spite of the remarks 
of modem professors. Aristides of Thebes, in- 
ferior to Apelles in harmony and grace, sur- 
passed him in delineating the passions. It is 
said of the Suppliant, whom he painted, that 
his look was intensely earnest, and his voice 
seemed to escape from the picture. He loved 
painful subjects. He painted a sister dying for 
love of her brother; and a mother, mortally 
wounded in the bosom, endeavouring to prevent 
her infant sucking blood with her milk. He 
now and then touched historical subjects. His 
battle between the Greeks and Persians con- 
tained a hundred heads, and he was paid ten 
pounds' weight of silver for each. His Chariot 
Aace, too, was widely admired. '' You would 
almost think,'' said Pliny, " that the wheels were 
in motion, such was the energy of action in the 
picture." Other eminent men nuiintained the 
glory of Orecian art. Asclepiodorus excelled 
in symmetry, and Protogenes in beauty of finish. 
The compliment paid to the latter by the accom- 
plished Demetrius ought not to be forgotten. 
He refused to assault Rhodes on the side where 
the painter's studio stood ; and when he took the 
city, and the chief men entreated him to spare 
the pictures of their admired countryman, he 
made answer, that he would sooner destroy the 
images of his own ancestors than touch the pro- 
ductions of Protogenes. 

There is a sad deficiency of technical know- 
ledge in the accounts which have descended to 
us of Grrecian painting; nor is there so much 
detailed or vivid description as we could wish. 
The same may be said of sculpture ; but we are 
not therefore to conclude-^as some have not 
hesitated to do — that the latter, of which we 
fortunately see so much, excelled the former, of 
which no specimens have survived. For any- 
thing that can be gathered or surmised from 
ancient writers, we need not pause before we 
say that all the secrets of light and shade, and 
beauty of colours, and haimony and unity of 
composition, which distinguish modem art, were 
familiar to the great painters of Greece. The 
writings of both Pliny and Plutarch abound in 
passages intimating this. " The hand of Alex- 
ander,*' the former observes, ** appeared to come 
out of the picture." " Painters," says the latter, 
''increase the brilliancy of light colours, by 
opposing them to dark ones, or to shades." 
PUoy speaks even more decisively. *' The art 
assumed new powers, and discovered or invented 
light and shadow; by graduating which, the 
coioars are alternately heightened or kept down. 



Afterwards splendour was added, which was dif- 
ferent firom light, and which, because it was a 
mean between light and shade, they called tone, 
and the union of the colours, and the transition 
from one to another, they caUed harmony." 

Those who suspect, from the want of direct 
and visible evidence, that the paintings of ancient 
Greece failed to equal those of modem Italy, 
can entertain no such doubts regarding the ex- 
cellence of the sculpture ; for nothing has yet 
been created which rivals the grace and dignity 
of the Venus or the Apollo. It is true that these 
magnificent works, and others of equal beauty, 
are the consummation of ancient art; while it 
may be averred that modem art is still liriag, 
and producing groups and statues. But from 
what is, we may imagine what will be. We want 
both the austere simplicity and poetic eloTation 
of the productions of Greece ; our forms are less 
pure, our sentiments less ethereal ; and though 
we excel them in the picturesque, we are not 
sure that they thought it worthy of study. 

The sculptors of Greece borrowed perhaps the 
inanimate body of their art from Egypt or Syria ; 
they endued it with life, and gave it beauty of 
form and elevation of sentiment. Daedalus seems 
to have been one of the first who asserted the 
dignity of sculpture. He wrought chiefly in 
hard wood; and when he found the material 
unsuitable for the expression, he made the heads 
of stone. A naked Hercules from Ms chisel ^aa 
seen by Pausanias, who remaiks that " his woika 
are indeed rude and uncomely in aspect ; but yet 
they have something as of divinity in their appear- 
ance." It is supposed that some of the works, 
or copies at least, of that artist still exist. '* In 
the British Museum," says Flaxman, '' as well ais 
in other collections of Europe, are several amali 
bronses of a naked Hercules, whose right arm^ 
holding a club, is raised to strike, whilst bis left 
is extended, bearing the lion's skin as a ahield. 
From the style of extreme antiquity in these 
statues, the mde attempt at bold action which 
was the peculiarity of Daedalus, tiie general 
adoption of this action in the early ages, the 
traits of savage nature in the face and figure, 
expressed with little knowledge, but strong feel- 
ing, by the narrow loins, turgid muscles of the 
breast, thighs, and calves of the legs, we 8h«ili 
find reason to believe that they are copied from 
the Hercules of Dasdalus." The Gnossiana pos- 
sessed a Chorus in white stone, made by the 
same artist for Ariadne, from the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, where youths and maidens 
dance hand in hand. Endaeus followed and 
made the Minerva seen by Pausanias at Athcnu. 
From this figure it has been surmiaed that the 
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alter MSnerwwtcmffiX their shape and sentiment. 
There imy howerer, no Utile monotony of action 
md expression in the old dlTinities of Greece. 
Jupiter, Neptnne, and others, hare the selfsame 
form and action of the Hercules by Daedalus ; the 
^UAerence lay only in the accessaries : Jupiter 
beld a thunderbolt, Neptune a trident, and Her- 
cules a bow. fiut this monotony is accounted for 
wlien we tUnk of the religion of the land. The 
shape and action first bestowed on the gods be- 
eane the precedent for all succeeding sculptors. 
A nobler expression, and more scientific beauty 
of form, were bestowed ; but the old attitude was 
adopted in ail single statues. It is supposed 
that the colossal busts of ApoUo and Hercules 
in the British Museum are rery early works; 
indeed, Flazman says, they were probably sculp- 
tured by DepaBnis and Scyllis for the Sicyonians. 
The harmony of outline seems to haye been 
little studied by the first artists. Gleanthes the 
Corinthian is said to hare discorered or practised 
it : Telephanes of Sicyon used other lines within 
the outline to express the woddngs of the body 
and limbs : Gimon Gleoneus invented the oblique 
representation of forms ; and added the veins, 
and multiplied the folds in the draperies. These 
discoveries ushered in Phidias, who performed 
for maible all that Apelles did for colour. 
That illustrious artist gave to sculpture the 
ease and dignity of poetry. He found his art 
stiff in its sublimity, ungraceful in its simple 
beauty, and deficient in natural fireedom, though 
not in loftiness. " His superior genius,*' says 
Flaxman, ''in addition to his knowledge of 
painting, gave a grandeur to his compositions, 
a grace to his groupes, a softness to flesh, and a 
flow to draperies unknown to Us predecessors ; 
flie character of whose figures were stiff* rather 
than dignified : their forms either meagre or tur- 
gid, the folds of drapery parallel, poor, and 
resembling geometrical lines, rather than the 
simple but ever varying appearances of nature.*' 
He kindled hia genius at the Gre of Homer ; and 
thought it his best praise to imbody the poet's 
sentiments and give form to his verse. 

Of the works of Phidias we have very foil and 
clear accounts. " His Athenian Minerva, and 
Olympian Jupiter at Elis," says Quintilian, 
** possessed beauty which seemed to have added 
something to religion — the majesty of the work 
was so worthy of the divinity." He adorned the 
Temple of Minerva on the outside with his com- 
positions, executed by hands little inferior to his 
own : but he employed his own genius in the in- 
terior, in conceiving and executing that wondrous 
statue of the goddess which Greeks and Romans 
alike united in admiring. It was a standing 



figure, thirty-nine feet high, composed of ivory 
and gold, holding a Victory six feet high in her 
right hand, with a spear in bdr left, and a simple 
tunic reaching to her sandalled feet. She had 
her helmet on, and Medusa's head on her 
legis : her shield was adorned ivith the battle of 
the gods and giants, the pedestal with the birth 
of Pandora. Plato tells us that the eyes of the 
goddess were of precious stones. The sculptures 
all around the temple related the history, true or 
fisbulous, of Greece. The classic ground of 
Phidias was the land he lived in : he sought in 
no far country for subjects for his chisel : our 
ideas of classicality seem difi4»rent; when a 
British artist imbodies a Latin song or a Grecian 
(able, a hundred tongues exclaim classical : they 
are silent when beauty, and elegance, and dignity^ 
are found in British song or British history* 
Phidias held all to be classical which was poetic. 
The Jupiter of Elis was still more celebrated 
than the Minerva. " He was seated on a throne,** 
says Flaxman, " his left hand holding a sceptre, 
lus right extending over the Olympian conquerors^ 
his head crowned with olive, and his pallium 
decorated with beasts, birds, and flowers. The 
four comers of the throne were dancing Victorys, 
each supported by a nymph tearing a Thebao 
youth. At the back of the throne, above hia 
head, were the three Hours or seasons on one 
side, and on the other the three Graces. On the 
bar between the legs of the throne, and the pan- 
nels or spaces between them, were represented 
many stories :— the destruction of Niobe's chil- 
dren, the labours of Hercules : the delivery of 
Prometheus ; the garden of the Hesperides, with 
the different adventures of the heroic ages. On 
the base, the battle of Theseus with the Amazons : 
on the pedestal, an assembly of the gods, the 
sun and moon in their cars, and the birth of 
Venus. The height of the work was sixty feet ; 
the statue was ivory enriched with the radiance 
of golden ornaments and precious stones, and 
was justly esteemed one of the seven wonders of 
the world." Other statues of astonishing beauty 
are mentioned among the woHlb of Phidias : a 
Venus, placed by the Romans in the forum of 
Octavia ; a statue of an Amazon, called Eukne- 
mon, from the beauty of her leg; and two 
Minervas, besides her of the Parthenon, one 
named Gallimorphus, firom the beauty of its 
form. Flaxman conjectures that the fine statue 
in marble of that goddess in Hope's gallery has 
been copied by some skilful hand from the bronze 
statue by Phidias; it resembles closely the re- 
verse of an Athenian coin, and has the graceful 
and majestic air observed in the other works of 
the illustrious sculptor. 

c2 
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The glory of Greece was at its height both in 
arts and in arms during the days of Phidias : the 
whole land was filled with the trophies of war 
and with the statues of heroes and of gods : the 
eye, wfaereyer it turned, was charmed with the 
loveliest or tiie noblest fonns which the mind of 
man could conceive or hiB hand execute. The 
rudest hinds of Grreece looked with reverence on 
those works, and serf and peasant wandered 
among groves of statues without injuring or even 
touching them. How diflerent is the feeling for 
such works in England : iron rails and paid 
guards cannot protect the statues of our island 
from the barbarous hands of the people : they 
have no taste for the poetic or the grand : they 
confer a smile of approbation upon coarse repre- 
sentations of vulgar Hfe and throw stones at 
whatever is beautiful or majestic. The Venus 
Aphrodite, by Alcamenes, or the Vemis of 
Cnidos, by IVaxiteles, would have fared ill 
among the rustics of Britain ; in Greece and her 
isles they found only admirers. Phudteles ex- 
celled in creations of youth and beauty. Many 
sailed to Gnidos to gaze at his Venus ; of thai 
goddess he formed two statues, one naked, the 
the other draped ; the Coons preferred to pur- 
chase the latter on account of its severe modesty ; 
the citizens of Gnidos bought the other, and ad- 
mired it so much as to reject the oflbr of king 
Niomedes to forgive them a large debt to have 
the honour of possessing such a miracle of genius. 
FVom his naked Venus it is generally sumused 
that the Venus de Medicis is derived. 

Of the works of the succeeding great sculptors 
of Greece, some of high merit have descended to 
us without suffering much injury from accident or 
time. The gold and ivory creations of Phidias 
carried such temptations about them as the bar- 
barian con^erora of Greece could not resist; 
the wooden figures of Dsdalus and his succes- 
sors, perished by fire ; the brass or silver statues 
of Praxiteles or Polycletus were broken in 
pieces, nkelted and reproduced in current coin 
or capacious drinking cups ; such is the fate of 
all works of art execi|ted in too attractive ma- 
terials. The Waterloo cannon, in the statue of 
Valour, may at some fotnre day return to their 
original shape and use. The Discobolus of 
Naosides, admired for its firm and fine balance, 
has readied us ; the dying hero of Gteeias, the 
■drairatiott of antiquity has been discovered, too 
Ingenioosly we foar, in the Dying Gladiator. 
The graoefol and delicate Hermaphrodite of 
Polycles has been diflbsed over Europe in casts. 
Befaolaffs have perceived tiie Nine Muses of 
Fhiliseus of Rhodes, or those brought to Rome 
by Fuiviua Nobilior, in the Muses of the pope*s 



collection, of which comedy is emiiMBi for grace, 
and tragedy for grandeur. That the marbles of 
the extericw of the Partiienoa are the work as well 
as tiie invention of Phidias, has been aaoerted by 
antiquaries in our own day : the colossal alatues 
on Monte Gavallo, in Rome, bear the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, on their pedestals ; the 
animated character of the group, as wall as the 
style ol execution, seem of the best days of 
Grecian art 

Other works of equal or soperior |>eanty to 
these have been preserved, vis., the FigiitiBg 
Gladiator, by Agasias, pronounced h/j Albata 
Pea to be Ajax son of Oileus ; the touching 
group of LaocooB and his sons, the work of 
ApoUodoms Athenodorua and Agesander of 
Rhodes ; tiie Niobe and her youngest daughter, 
by Leopas ; the Apollo of Belvidere, believed 
to be the ApoUo of Galamis; the Venus de 
Medicis, found in the forum of Octavia, descend- 
ed without diminution of beauty, it is believed, 
from the Venus of Gnidos. Of these the ApolJo 
is the most godlike. " Admirable and sublime,'' 
says Flaxman, ** as its beauty is, there is a reason 
wliich perhi^ might render it less popular with 
tiie ancients than the modems. Maximus Tyrius 
describes a statue by Phidias, very similar to 
this, but more in motion, discharging an arrow, 
or preparing to do so. There are traces of this 
statue in some ancient baseo-relieviM, and it is 
possible the stronger expression of Flndias^s 
work, together with the authority of his name, 
might have diminished the public attention to 
Galamis in a comparative production.'' Nor 
should those noble reliques, the Elgin marbles, 
be forgotten ; few of them indeed are perfect ; 
heads, and hands, and foot have been miserably 
despoiled by time, nay, in some of them the sw- 
face is entirely gone : yet in the most time-woro 
and broken, such simple grandeur of conception, 
exquiiite ease and nature of detail, and delicate 
skill of workmanship is visible, as justifies the 
admiration as well as money lavished upon them 
by the nation. 

The architecture of the Greeks all but rivalled 
their statues and pictures ; they found it rude and 
cumbrous, and tiiey gave it beauty and grace ; 
they added columns to tlie tenqple, and raised 
the ornamented roof, which caughit the eye m the 
distance, shielded the worshippers al^e from 
sun and rain, and preserved the walls from frosts 
and damps, and from the pressure of heavy 
snows. They divided it into orders, and assigned 
to each a proper duty ; all their inventions lad » 
meaning ; their conunonest ornaments spoke his- 
tory, real or fabulous, to the beholder ; they did 
nothing for the sake of efiect only, yet eAsct was 
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leTer wanliiig. It mwt be cop fo Mcd, howeTery 

ikai tlMir 8y8t«m of arehitocture had its limits ; to 

raise a lolly temple, tnonnoos oolunns were re* 

quired ; tkeee agun deaianded enormous blocks 

of stone for frieees sod entablatures, and great 

wealthy ae well as great power, was required to 

find solid masses of fifty or sixty tons weight, 

and lift them serenty feet into the air. It may 

be questioned whether any of ihp temples of 

Greece eqaaJIed in scientific combination of 

parts, or in lofty beauty, the cathedrals of St 

Paul's in London, and St Peter's in Rome ; yet 

they certainly stood singly and alone in the pre- 

serration of that elegant and somewhat serere 

simplicity — the mark of erery thing Grecian. 

The unity of architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture obeerred by the Egyptians in all their 
temples was followed for a time by the Greeks, 
till poetry came to the aid of the two latter and 
raised them to be principals rather than accessa- 
ries. In Egypt, Uie temple surpassed the gods 
which it sheltered, or the paintings which it 
protected from the elements: in (xreece, the 
temple soon became little more than an elegant 
case to contain statues which men worshipped as 
miracles of beauty, and paintings diviner still. 
No doubt the three were beautiful when united ; 
but poetry gare wings to painting and sculpture 
which lilted them above their more mechanical 
associate. The great architects of Greece studied 
dursbility aa well as beauty ; they looked with 
scrupulous care to the firmness of the founda- 
tions, to the size and solidity of the stones, and 
to the nicety with which they were squared and 
united. They depended less on cements than on 
the geometrical skill with which one part sustain- 
ed another ; and there are examples of masonry 
where the blocks are built without mortar, no 
doubt from a fear that cement was liable to decay, 
tod would perish sooner than marble. Grecian 
architecture has been reriired in Britain, but it 
languishes though recommended by high talent, 
and, more influential still, wealth and rank. 
1^ ancient Gothic spirit is strong in our island ; 
we are lovers of the lofty and the picturesque ; 
an awe comes upon us while we walk in a Gothic 
abbey, but we survey the classic creations of 
Greece with a cold regard ; they are not akin to 
our emotions, and our heart makes no response. 
That the sculpture of Greece surpasses the 
art of all other nations, can be proved by all 
who choose to assert it. We need only point to 
some half dozen groups and statues, and ask 
what productions of our latter days can be com- 
pared to them P We find more action, indeed, 
and picturesque display, in some of the marbles 
of Italy ; but then violent action and extreme 



attitudes were alien to the simplicity in which aU 
of Grecian growth was conceived. A modem 
warrior fights with ferocity in marble, an ancient 
warrior fought with grace ; the ladles who live 
in our later art attract us as much by the nicety 
of their dress as by the beauty of their persons, 
the ladies of Attic sculpture charmed by their 
austere modesty, and by the exquisite symmetry 
of their forms. Equal decorum was observed in 
their representations of the gods : they stood 
with elegance, they moved with dignity; and 
when action was necessary, they performed it 
with a divine ease, which marked the godhead as 
much as their majesty of look did. Nor did the 
artists of Greece seem anxious to spread out 
their conceptions over a large space; all with 
them is put into as small compass as possible ; 
they desired to be compact as well as simple ; 
they finished all they touched with surprising 
nicety and care ; the hands, the feet, and heads 
of their figures seem to have been looked at in 
every light, and polished to suit all sites and 
situations. While some modem marbles look 
hard and sharp in the plaster casts taken from 
them, the marbles of Greece look soft and round, 
and lose nothing of their beauty of character 
by change of material. That the paintings of 
the Greeks equalled their sculpture, we need 
have little hesitation in believing. We ought 
not to see, with some modem critics, the pictures 
of Athens in the daubings of Herculaneum, any 
more than behold the excellence of their sculp- 
ture in the chisellings on the colunm of Tr^an 
or the arch of Gonstantine. The Romans 
inherited little of Greece save the sea and shore ; 
they were not full heirs of her genius. They 
carried away multitudes of paintings, and statues 
by the thousand, and filled Bome with elegant 
spoil. They carved, too, and they painted, and 
imagined themselves the rivals as well as con- 
querors of the people of Attica. In some of 
their bas-reliefr there is good grouping, and in 
several of their statues both beauty and simpli- 
city ; but then the light by which they wrought 
was artificial and borrowed. Greece was the 
source of all their efibrts, in poetry as well as 
art ; they were imitators, not true originals. 

Those who make the genius of Greece their 
study will find that her poetry and sculpture, her 
painting and architecture, are all akin, and 
marked with the same distinguishing qualities. 
The study of the ancient masters " will give the 
young artist," says Flaxman, '' the trae princi- 
ples of composition, with effect and without 
confusion, to produce the chief interest of his 
subject by grand lines of figures, without the 
intrusion of useless, impertinent, or trivial 
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objects. By carefully olMerving them, he will 
accustom himself to a noble habit of thinking ; 
and consequently choose whateTer is beautiful, 
elegant, and grand, rejecting all that is mean 
and Tulgar. By thus imbibing an electric spark 
of the poetic fire, he will attain the power of 
employing the beauty and grace of ancient poe- 
try in the serrice of the establishment and morals 



of our own time and country." To enable the 
student to accomplish all this more efibctuallyy 
he will act prudently in taking some poetic ani- 
mation of his own to the task, lest he should find 
the ** electric spaik " of which the great sculptor 
speaks more of a figure of speech than a sure 
inspiration. 
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PART II. 



CHRISTIAW. 



Wbes Ghrutianity rose, the heathen arts fell ; 
Mi, indeed,' at once, as Dagon did, but slowly 
and rarely. Their spirit was touched, oracles 
became dumb, diviiie Toices were no longer 
beard on 01]fnipii8, and Jupiter and Minenra gra- 
dually grew into figures of speech. But the fine 
arts would hare sunk, had the star of Bethlehem 
never risen. It is true, that Christianity forbade 
W«ing to gods of stone, and wood, and brass, 
sod desired man to raise his eyes towards that 
DiTine Being, the Unknown God of the heathen, 
^ created and directed alL This would hare 
purified art, rather than crushed it ; painting and 
sculpture, taking a new direction, and inspired 
*iA a truer inspiration, would hare wrought 
niracles worthy of the days of Phidias and 
Apelles: but time was not afforded for the 
<^ge. Before the coming of Christ the 
'^^^rthem nations of the earth, an unsummed and 
iinknown race, had given intimations of their 
■esoliition to march towards the sun, and contend 
^th those who called them barbarians for the 
vineyards and cornfields of Italy and Greece. 
In the days of the apostles this terrible march 
^^ begun ; and though the warlike spirit of the 
early emperors, and the discipline of the legions, 
'^tarded or repulsed the Gothic nations for a 
^^, they burst the decaying barriers of the 
^ire at last, and science and letters were all 
^ extinguished on the earth. They were 
oeither softened by the harmony of verse, nor 
C^^dened by the loveliness of sculpture or 
psUnting. Temples, statues, pictures, books, all 
were trodden relentlessly underfoot, in their 
^mendous march. 

The spirit— the divine spirit— of Christianity, 
enabled it to survive this sad devastation ; and 



with it the hopes of science and letters remained* 
The fierce conquerors of all that was civilised or 
elegant rested themselves among the ruins of 
temples and cities; and with the wine-cup in 
one hand and the sword in the other, gave a sort 
of surly audience to the dauntless successors of 
the apostles, who came to tempt them with the 
joys of heaven, or alarm them with the horrors of 
hell. By some it has been reckoned miraculous 
that those rude and fierce chiefs who ruled the 
Gothic teibes, seated with one foot, perhaps, on 
the body of a mangled Roman, and the other on 
a broken statue— Apollo or Yenus-Hihould have 
listened, and that with emotion, to the first 
preachers of the word of God. But be it borne in 
mind, that the latter came neither as suppliants, 
nor rivals, nor enemies ; they desired no share 
in their conquests, nor in their carousals ; the 
kingdom which they revealed to them was not of 
this world ; and thus opening up firesh sources of 
glory, the Gothic princes listened, and perhaps 
postponed the destruction of a temple or the 
burning of a city— for a day. There was some- 
thing in the glory or the woe of a future state 
which suited the imaginations, and, in some 
measure, accorded with the natural belief of the 
Goths, and fitted their minds for receiving the 
sublime truths of the gospel. 

Fainting and sculpture aided largely in this 
beneficial conversion. The first missionaries, 
speaking the classic languages of Greece or 
Rome, were not understood by their northern 
audiences till they called in the works of the 
pencil and clusel as auxiliaries. A Christ on 
the Cross, a Virgin Motiier, a Saint John in the 
WUdemess, the Raising of Lasarus, the Ascen- 
sion, together with reliques of the early saints, 
all helped to relate the history and the hopes of 
Christianity, and impress it on their rude under- 
standings. Nor were the barbarians reluctant hear- 
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era : so anxiously did they look and listen, that 
when the first preacher of the Scriptures to the 
Irish struck unwittingly the iron-shod end of his 
crosier through the foot of one of the princes, 
the latter bore the pain with fortitude, from a 
belief that it was a sample of the truths which 
the other came to teach. We must not, however, 
imagine, that the paintings and earrings which 
the preachera carried about with them then, in 
the same way as a dirine of our latter days bean 
his manuscript sermons, were works worthy of 
either science or art They are, in (act, believed 
to have been coarae and rude in execution, with 
nothing of the genius of heathen Greece visible 
in them ; and it is, moreover, very possible that 
they were the works of the missionaries. What 
renden this surmise probable is the fact, that in 
the palmier days of the Christian church those 
magnilicent abbeys, the wonder and the envy of 
living architects, were chiefly imagined and de- 
signed by prelates, who did not think it beneath 
them to apply their talents in creations of use- 
fulness and elegance. From whatever source 
those drawings and carvings came, there can be 
no doubt of their usefulness ; they did the duty 
of history and eloquence. 

As the Christian religion spread and prevailed, 
arts and letters were diflUsed ; modified, how- 
ever, by belief and tradition. The fine arts no 
longer spoke with a Greek or a Latin tongue ; 
they pleaded the cause of Christ, of mercy, 
humility, and humanity ; and as they addressed 
a people who had no sympathy with aught that 
heathen elegance had produced, they prevailed 
almost universally. It is true that, in some 
parts of Asia, as well as portions of Europe, the 
new aim wliich Christtanity desired to give to 
the arts had to contend with the old aim given 
by Pagan genius, of which the impulse long 
continued. For centuries, science and akili, as 
well as old associations, were all in favour of 
the gods of Olympus ; the religion which those 
marvellous works embodied was a visible and a 
sensual one. The days of divinities and oracles 
were remembered by scenes of festivity and 
mirth, by processions, and sacrifices, and feasts ; 
and the people were reluctant to relinquish the 
p re se nt enjoyments of the earth for the bright 
reveriions of paradise. Their cry was, '* Great 
is the Diana of the Epbesians !" They could 
see, but they could not imagine; and were 
unable to comprehend the nature of that bliss 
which was not of this world. The divine power 
of the gospel prevailed, aided by the simple 
manners and fervent eloquence of the preachers. 

For several centuries, however, art and letters 
had to contend for existence ; not with the monks 
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and hermits, as has been asserted, but HitL u 
love of blood and conquest wiiich, like a (i(?n: 
possessed all the successive hordes of barba: 
who issued from the ** frosen loins of the noru 
No doubt the monks and earlier saints 1<mk 
coldly upon classic writings, as well as uy 
classic art, because the heathen had th^ir tr. 
in them, and hoped, through the ancient p^- 
philosophera, painten, and sculptors, to rt nt 
their dominion over the minds of mankind. ' 
preaching against Homer, or Plato, or Af-^i 
they did not scorn their genius ; they cie.'^irfd 
to teach their flocks that salvation did itoi r^^ 
in their works, and that, if they de.<:ire<i r> 
happy hereafter, they must turn to the f^^-y 
God from false religion and vain philo-^' 
With the church, therefore, science and i*^ 
found an asylum. Kings and chieftains look> <' 
literature as a thing efieoinate, and rejnir »<: 
they could neither read nor write. When a\* * 
they confined their attention to war an<i : 
chase ; and on their return, their domestic p< 
ssves were the wine-cup and the leg:eiHl. K 
this mental darkness and Goafusion li;'^' - 
order at last dawned, and came fortk : ki "' 
light was not that which shone in Greer^ •>> ^ < 
nor was the order according to tbe u^ i 
antiquity. 

Ail was changed ; new nations, as wel i^^^ 
nilera, were become kwds of the eir^^ 
spirit of the north refused to work scror.': ^^ 
the compass and square of the south, d ^- 
gined and created an architecture, f(W* 
and painting altogether its own. Tbe ttr^ 
of Greece and Rome, with all their ^^^ n^ 
goddesses, were forgotten, and new t^?^ 
distinguished for their picturesque wpkn^^^^ "^^ 
geometrical unity, were raised, to which pair* - 
and sculpture were, as they had been in t-: 'r 
auxiliary and subordinate. This is the arrl"^ 
ture designated Gothic— which the ingeti i^ ' 
the learned has traced to the buildingrs o( ^^'''" 
-*which the imaginations of the poetic ba^' ^^ 
covered in the wattled wigwams of our iuk* '"^ 
— but which nay safely be pronounced oc>i ^ 
original, since all its forms, coadbinalion' <^-^ 
ornaments belong to itself alone. How u 
simple beauty of the Greek architecture < ' 
grow into the melancholy magnificence ^' "^ 
Gothic ; how it could change its character. u[>| 
all its combinations ; how the tsmple ^^ ^^' ' 
could become the cathedral of Salisbury, i "' ' 
desire those to explain who are in^enioo' r 
discovering resemblances which do not e^" 
and who can see the finished statue in t^' ' . 
quarried block, and a noble poem in « F^'"^'^^' 
type-box ! 
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Thote who are ae^piaiuled with the physiog- 
my of niiuons, imagine that (hey perceive in 
! new arckitoctttre the peculiar mind and fancy 
the Gothic tribef* The gay, the mercurial 
reeks would have thought of the descent of 
eir own Ulywes into the shades, had they 
dered a Gothic cathedral. The twilight aisles^ 
le cold, fantastic ribbings and knottings of the 
rches overhead, the niches and recesses filled 
rith stem saints, afflicted madonnas, and with 
ecumbent figures, looking the corses they ind- 
ited, and (he lettered grarestones under their 
"et, would have put a Spartan soldier to flight 
he Gothic warrior, on the other hand, felt a 
»t unpleasing melancholy in his mind as he 
used the threshold. The haunted woods and 
uksome Tales of the north had prepared him 
r kindred glooms ; the banner and the scutcheon 
Id him of his predecessors in martial glory; 
e windows shed " a dim religious light," which 
died the hue of liiB thoughts ; the roice of the 
reacher, sounding through the aisles, united 
Uh the graves of the dead to make him look 
f>ward, and he left the house of God with a 
demn step and a saddened spirit, which he 
ould not have known had he visited a Grecian 
!mple. 

The early architecture of this rude people was 
»eful and inteUigible, but not elegant It was 
arlly wood and partly stone ; nay, one of our 
arliest Saxon churches was of wicker work, 
he workmanship was coarse, the design heavy ; 
tor did the painting or the sculpture which it 
ontained atone foi' such defects. Saints and 
poBiles carred with a hatchet ; legends deline- 
ated with a mop rather than a brush ; postures 
^ight, stiiT, and formal; lineaments rudely 
ndicated; expression harsh and savage; all 
Mj as plain as with a tongue, that the science 
umI akill displayed in the Greek and Roman 
vorics were departed from the earth, and that 
■Ban had to begin his studies anew. As the 
Christian religion spread and grew strong, the 
^e arts expanded with it ; science was applied 
U> the humble fabrics in which the cross of Christ 
wa« first set up ; the simple form of the cross on 
wfiich the churches were founded was embellished 
with taste and skill ; geometry came to the aid 
of the architect, and aided him in forming those 
elegant and remarkable combinations of beauty 
^ strength, which are the wonder of all who 
(U^ not blinded with classic glory. The sculptor 
*^ the painter also exerted themselves ; rigidity 
of form relaxed into nature ; a saint-like mild- 
>i«t8 of sentiment succeeded to savage expres- 
sion ; something of heaven was stamped on the 
face ; a rude divinity of meaning gave an interest 



to the groups, and robes, which formerly de- 
pended like icicles, began to grow soft and 
flexible, and an air of ease, and a capability to 
think, was impressed on aU they touched. This 
was the woik of centuries, and did not arise 
from the influence of one master-mind ; it was 
the result of growing knowledge, and of a taste 
for the elegant; modified, however, by the 
Christian religion, wliich was interpreted to 
forbid the seeking for information in heathen 
sources, and the drinking at other well-springs 
than those of the church. 

Though many pictures, pronounced by the 
monks noble, and statues of saints, reckoned by 
the friars divine, were produced during the early 
ages of the church, we must regard Cimabue as 
the Cliaucer of art ; for with him came a naturer 
science, and above all poetry. He found art in 
much the same condition as the sculptors of 
Greece received it from those of Egypt ; and he 
purified and elevated it, and rendered it more 
worthy of that divine religion with which it was 
associated. What the fine arts had been doing 
during the twelve hundred years which intervened 
between the days of the. apostles and those of 
Cimabue, may be read in the history of the 
world. One horde of barbarian conquerors sue- 
ceeded another ; war followed war ; now a bare- 
footed monk sat on the throne of the Csesars ; 
then a barbarian from the Danube or the Wolga, 
and both exercised a power hostile to the deve- 
lopment of such genius as delights in noble or 
lovely creations. That this first of Christian 
painters was inspired by the consummate models 
of heathen art, cannot be disprored, though it 
may be doubted. The superstitious seal of the 
image-breakers of the preceding centuries had 
been directed against those magnificent reliquee 
of Grrecian genius ; they destroyed in their wrath 
all that the Huns and Vandab had spared, and 
little was left save what lay buried in the ruins 
of towns and temples, to be dug up in a happier 
age. Neither could the intercourse which still 
subsisted between Rome and the capital of the 
East be of advantage to his studies ; their alli- 
ance was shaken by diflerence of interest, and 
imbittered by religious disputes ; and, moreover, 
we are yet to learn that Constantinople had 
arts to boast of worthy of being communicated. 
Cimabue had to rely on his own inspiration, and 
his woiks were the wonder of his own as well as 
aftertimes. He painted a life-size picture of the 
Virgin Mary with so much success, for Florence, 
his native place, that the citiiens treated him 
with honours almost divine ; Ids work was borne 
in solemn procession to the church, and the 
happy day was celebrated by a public feast He 
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painted many scriptunl and legendary pictures, 
and tlioaf h his style was a little harsh, and his 
drawii^ inaccurate, his paintings were long the 
study of the student and the wonder of the 
derotee. 

Cimabue was of a noble family: but trae 
genius is of no rank or caste : his pupil and suc- 
cessor, Giotti, was a shepherd ; he left the sheep- 
crook for the pencil, and soon excelled in beauty 
of design and in natural ease and grace. He at 
first formed pictures with labels issuing from the 
mouths of the chief characters telling their name 
and history ; he soon dispensed with this easy sys- 
tem of expression and produced what he desired 
by means of shape and sentiment; nor did he 
confine himself to <iiurch legends, the imaginary 
labours of questionable saints, or to images of 
the Tirgin and the apostles ; to him we owe the 
portrait of that heir of immortality, Dante ; he 
likewise painted Brunetti, and others distinguish- 
ed for literature and eloquence. The pope 
perceived the worth of one who excelled in 
doTOut delineations; he employed him in em- 
bellishing St Peter's, and honoured as well as 
rewarded him. This was Benedict the Ninth: 
the example of his Holiness was followed by suc- 
ceeding pontifb, and the painter and the sculptor 
became necessary serrants in the household of 
one who had the ability to reward them on earth, 
and the power, real or imaginary, to smooth 
their ascent to hearen. The churches of Italy 
imitated, perhaps enried, that of Rome ; he was 
summoned to Naples, Milan, Lucca, Areggio; 
nay, his native city, Florence, perceived the 
genius of its humble son, and his pictures on the 
walls and ceilings of her principal churches re- 
mained for centuries to attest that he had sought 
in nature for the expression and action of his 
figures, and sought successfully. 

It is remarkable that sculpture began at the 
same time to feel the inspiration which lifted 
painting into the region of poetry and beauty. 
The change was felt as well as perceived ; statues, 
and groups, and processions had hitherto been 
regarded as little better than carvings of flowers 
and fruits, and things natural or grotesque, whose 
chief object was to enrich the plainness of the 
architecture, and give light and shade, rather 
than sentiment, to the walls. The moment that 
poetry and science brought order and grace 
among them, they began to be looked at for what 
they expressed rather than for what they repre- 
sented. Yet the unity required in Gothic archi- 
tecture was not violated; the new attractions 
bestowed on the sculpture were still in keeping 
with the original conception; architecture re- 
lord of the ascendant, and painting and 
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sculpture were his auxiliaries ; necessan at r 
and still more so now that genius had o]-- 
their lips and enabled them to speak to tbe « - 
Those who desire tbe true Gothic un •:< 
painting, sculpture, and architednre, aboui! 
Westminster abbey, during its centuries of • .it 
glory, placed before than : no or^an m :' 
days interrupted the eye in viewing the f. 
harmony of the structure : the ap<»>tlt' ^ 
austerely in his niche ; the virgin looked u- • 
and benignly from the wall; the mit/f<i 
and the sandalled saint lay carved in aU 
above the spot where their bodies were U-- 
while our kings and warriors seemed to 
slumber, rather than in stone, beneaJ. - 
carved screens and within their dim Tf^- 
All was solemn, and all was holy. L'> 
Westminster abbey now : modern eculf^i^' 
started out of keeping with the architertur^. 
has openly proclaimed war againflt it K 
and groups come audaciously into the c 
the building ; they no longer confine ti) 
to niches and recesses ; nor is thi^ all. ^ 
the statues are engaged in works doi 
devout, and the architecture of their p 
and accompaniments is of all orders, ^u 
composite, save the order that would o't 
with the structure which contains them. 
In the period of which we writ« 
which we admire was still unviolated ^'^[^ 
haps arose in some measure from ^ '" ' 
of those days being painters, 8cuip!'^ ^' 
architects ; they mainUined the subordiiu 
to each, and left to latter artists theu. ^ 
task of disuniting them and destro)in? '^ ' 
harmony of a Gothic building. Of th(> r ~ 
made by sculpture in other lands it will b^ 
to say, that it retained all iU origin^^ 'i^ i 
amid the new beauties with which U''' 
genius adorned it, and that it conUnued < ' 
service of the church, giving form and fi^ *' 
to legends and miracles, and sentiment to > 
male and female. The progress whirh it' 
in our own island demands our notice in a t^*' 
way, for we shall see in it the sculpture of 
and France, and, moreover, trace the nr? 
steps of our native sculptors, and obi^'^' 
far they obeyed an imported spirit or •" ' 
an impulse all their own. Tbow « *^ 
studied the rise and progress of the fine a ^ 
Britain, cannot fail to have obaerrefl *"■ ^ 
knowledge could have been derived f ^ 
Romans, because, in the first pl»c«» ^^''JJJ: 
of their practice had perished amid the frr*^ ^ 
wars which the Saxons and Danes wa^e ' 
land ; and, in the second place, that tfle ^^ 
which they left behind them were too r" " 
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iAiflhed to inspire any one. Bits of Roman 
lues, fragments of bas-reliefs, and lieads of 
sres, haTe been dug up, and placed in the 
iquarian sanctuary ; they are one and all 
worthy of being classed as worics of art, and 
untenance the surmise that they were the 
bours of the soldiers rather than of Roman 
lists* Some of their mosaics, indeed, are of a 
urer design ; they haTe hower^ been imitated 
om Groek statues: they generally represent 
(acchus or Orpheus playing on the lyre, such as 
ay be seen on old cameos and ancient sarco- 
lagi. The sculpture which succeeded was of 
(Other kind and character. 
It would be unsafe to pronounce our early 
iilpture excellent on the authority of Speed. 
King GadwoUo/' says the historian, " being 
ried in St Marf in^s iJiurch, near Ludgate, his 
lage, great and terrible, triumphantly riding on 
•rsebadc, artificially cast in brass, was placed 
the western gate of the city, to the further fear 
id terror of the Saxons«*' An image so barbarous 
« to scare barbarians must hare resembled the 
og and Magog ogres at present in Guildhall, 
liich excite our disgust as well as wonder. 
If the statue was terrible," observes Flaxman, 
as well as great, that characteristic was the 
>nsequenoe of ita barbarous workmanship; for 
I the year 677, when CadwoUo died, the Goths, 
nnks, and Lombards, and other unciTilized 
^ons, had nearly exterminated the liberal arts 
I Europe.'^ In truth, little dependence can be 
laced on such testimony ; all ideas concerning 
ie excellence of art are relatire. Erelyn, one 
f the most accomplished men of his time, speaks 
f the m atchless paintings of Verrio, at Windsor ; 
e failed to perceive that they were aU grouping, 
ad form, and colour, without feeling, or senti- 
ent, or originality. It is otherwise with the 
tsrliest sculptures of British growth which time 
^ spared to us ; they are essentially Gothic ; 
^Y represent passages of Scripture, both of the 
)ld and New Testament; their form, their group- 
og, their character, hare nothing of Greece or 
A Rome ; nor can it be perceived, as surmised, 
^ something of the presence of Arabian or 
Saiaceoic art may be detected. 

The cathedral of Wells was built by bishop 
Joceline, iriio died in the year 1243. '' The 
west front of this church,*' says Flaxman, who 
wrote from personal observation as well as 
genius, " equally testifies the piety and compre- 
Veittion of the bishop's mind. The sculpture 
l^^eents the noblest, most useful, and interesting 
"Ejects possible to be chosen. On the sooth 
*>de, above the west door, are alto-relievos of 
^ Creation, in its different parts, together with 



the Deluge, and important acts of the patriarchs 
Gonipani<ms to these, on the north side, are alto- 
relievos of the principal circumstances in the 
life of our Saviour. Above these are two rows 
of statues, larger than nature, in niches, of 
kings, queens, and nobles, patrons of the church, 
saints, bishops, and other religious persons, 
from its first foundation to the reign of Henry 
the Third. Near the pediment is our Saviour 
come to judgment, attended by angels, and the 
twelve apostles. The upper arches on each 
side, along the whole of the west front, and 
continued in the north and south ends, are 
occupied by figures rising firom their graves, 
strongly expressing the hope, fear, astonishment, 
stupefaction, or despair, inspired by the presence 
of the Lord and Judge of the world in that awful 
moment" 

The execution of this work is inferior to the 
conception ; nor is it at all equal to the work- 
manship of our own times, though few of our 
sculptors would venture on a subject so bold and 
poetic There were then, it has been surmised, 
no schools of drawing, no teachers of anatomy, 
and no lecturers on the fine arts ; a few learned 
monks only were acquainted with geometry and 
mechanics ; and the application of science to the 
figure and motions of man was a matter unknown* 
In consequence the sculpture on Wells cathedral 
is ill drawn, and defective in true principle, and 
carved too in a style rude and severe ; yet there 
is a beautiful simplicity, an irresiBtible sentiment, 
and sometimes a grace excelling more modem 
productions. Nor should it be forgotten that 
these works were finished even before the birth 
of Gimabue, and were in progress during the 
lifetime of Fisano, the restorer of sculpture in 
Italy ; even in the conception priority may be 
claimed ; there are compositions by Giotd, and 
later artists, representing the creation of Eve, 
but that sculptured in the cathedral of Wells is 
not only the oldest, but is not inferior to the 
others, though one of them bears the name of 
Michael Angelo. The name of the artist is 
unknown ; but it has been observed by one who 
was seldom mistaken, that there is some reason 
for claiming him as an Englishman, ance his 
work is wholly difierent in character from the 
tombs of Edward the Confessor, and Henry the 
Third, wldch were by Italian sculptors. 

The long reign of Henry the Third was 
favourable to art : the castles of our nobles were 
only remarkable for their heavy grandeur and 
their massive strength, and for being the residence 
of turbulent and illiterate owners ; it was other- 
wise with our abbey-steada and cathedrals; the 
owners were wedded to heaven, or rather to their 
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ordcTy iad ezpendtd the Tast T«Teiia« raiMd 
from the lore or the fears of mankind, in the 
embellishment of the church. It is true that 
travelling scholars, wandering bards, and other 
strangers, were entertained hospitably, but the 
surplus, which our married clergy bestow upon 
theb wires and children^ was laid out by the 
clergy of the Romish church on illuminated mis- 
sals, splendid copies of the eyangelists, statues 
of saints and founders of their order, and on 
pictures by the most inspired masters, in which 
the glory of religion was maintained, and the 
taste and wealth of the proprietors manifested. 
During those days grants were made of oaks 
from the royal forests for the manufacture of 
saints and apostles; quarries were opened for 
the construction of sacred edifices ; artists were 
allured from foreign parts, and encouragement 
eilended to those at home, and the cathedrals of 
York and Gloucester, and others scarcely inferior, 
were erected, fomung the wonder of their age 
as well as of our own. 

The outlay of genius as well as labour in our 
Gothic edifices is truly wonderful : the geomet- 
rical combinations and unity of the whole are 
scarcely less remaikable than the ornamental 
detail and sculptural enrichments of erery part 
which oourt the eye. With what skill proces- 
sions of saints and labours of the apostles are 
made to work harmoniously in with the startmg 
of arches, or the gatherings of bands ; with how 
much taste an angel or a deril— -for the church 
employed botb— supports the &ntastic ribs of the 
arched aisles : how gracefbUyJa madonna per- 
forms her duty, by sustaining the weight of some 
important portion of the church, while into the 
hollow, or upon the swelling members of cornices 
or bands, histories and miracles are delineated, 
often with great force and elegance. In one of 
the screen cornices in Westminster abbey, we 
hare a whole royal history canred ; there is a 
royal birth, a coronation, a royal judgment-eeat, 
a royal festival, a royal wedding, a royal voyage, 
a royal Tint to a cathedral, and, finally, a royal 
deadibed. All this is pronounced barbarous by 
classic scholars and others who see litde merit 
in aught new, and who deem it a nobler thing to 
correct a passage in Pindar or Plutarch than 
create a Paradise Lost, or a Macbeth. The 
lore of classic architecture is not natural, but 
inoculated, and must sink beneath the taste of 
the public which percelTos genius akin to its own 
in the geometrical coad>inations and historic and 
legendary embellishments of the Gothic architec- 
ture. 

The irapolse given to painting by Cimabue 
and Qiotti was loh all over Christendom ; archi- 



tecture neTortheless detained it long in bondage 
as an auxiliary, nor was it till tiie fiftaont^ cen- 
tury that it asserted its superiority and indepen- 
dence. The frescoes of Masaccio, the worics of 
Montegna, and the genius of Luca 8igiior«lli of 
Gortona, united the down of art with it* foiler 
radiance—die days of Giotti with those of da 
Vinci. The merits of Signorelli were of a kigk 
order ; he contemplated his subjects with a dis- 
criminating eye ; he determined wliat was acci- 
dental, and wliat was essential and fijMd ; he 
balanced light and shade, and foreshortened with 
a happy boldness which Michael Angelo did not 
disdain to imitate. A brighter star now arose : 
''Leonardo da Vinci," says the enthneiastic 
Fuseli, ''broke forth with a splendour which 
surpassed former excellence : made up of all the 
elements that constitute the essence of genius, 
favoured by education and circumstances, all 
ear, all eye, all grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, 
anatomist, architect, engineer, chemist, machi- 
nest, musician, man of science, and sometimes 
empiric, he laid hold of erery beauty in the 
enchanted circle, but without ezclusiTO attach- 
ment to one, dismissed in her turn each. To a 
capacity which at once penetrated the principle 
and real aim of the art, he joined an inequality 
of fancy, that at one moment lent him wii^ for 
the pursuit of beauty, and the next Auag him on 
the ground to crawl after deibrmity : we owe him 
chiaroscuro with all its magic ; we owe him cari- 
cature with all its incongruities.** TUs great 
painter was distinguished in his best works by a 
calm, a solemn grandeur of soul whicfa nothing 
has eyer surpassed; his Last Supper has a 
tranquil sublimity, a pathetic grace diflused over 
it, wiiich contrasbA strangely with the whirlwind 
charge of his horsemen in the celebrated cartoon 
for Florence. 

A graTor, a aererer dignity of exeeutien has 
been claimed fi»r Bsitolomeo della Porta ; his 
style was pure ; the subjects which he selected 
were chiefly serious ; his draped figures have 
great simplicity; his naked figures show hie 
acquaintance with anatomy and the antique ; he 
foreshortened with equal boldness and accuracy, 
and used his drapery as subordinate to the body 
which it exhibited rather than concealed. He is 
considered the true master of Raphael; nay, 
critics hare intimated that he had influence on 
what Fliseli calls the mighty style of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. 

Of Michael Angelo much has been writlsn and 
said : to the imaginative he appeara the mightiest 
of all the children of art ; to the cold and the 
reasoning he seems wild and extravagant; but 
all agree that his genhm was various and of the 
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he«t order. Hit statue of Moees belongs to 
kightier race of men than the present mortals 
» inhabit tbe earth ; there is a morose^ some 
1 it sarage, grandeur about it ; the soul of the 
M>lder feels elerated by contemplating it; 
ripture is realiasd. His iabric of St Peter, 
ficient though it seems in unityy is stamped 
ith a sublimity seldom seen in architecture : and 
■ pictures refect all supplemental ornament, 
1 chsRBs of oil colouty and appeal to the heart 
id imagination with a force nAdak the coldest 
Jioowledge. The epic serenity of his works is 
ieed injured by occasional eztraragance of 
sture, and the dignity of his forms perplexed 
an ostentatious and swelling anatomy, yet all 

are intimate with the loftiness and variety of 

1 creations will hardly suspect that Fuseli said 
»re than was merited in the character which he 
iw. ** Sublimity of conception, grandeur of 
TD, and breadth of manner, are the elements of 
ichael Angelo's style. By these principles he 
lected or rejected the objects of imitation. As 
inter, as sculptor, as architect, he attempted, 
d, above any other man, succeeded to unite 
ignilicence of plan, and endless variety of 
bordinate parts, with the utmost simplicity and 
eidth. His line is uniformly grand ; character 
id beauty were admitted only as far as they 
tuld be made subservient to grandeur. The 
ild, the female, meanness, deformity, were by 
m iadiscrindnatcly stamped with grandeur; a 
*fgar rose from his hand the patriarch of 
irerty ; the hump of his dwarf is impressed with 
iguity ; his women are moulds of generation ; 
a infants teem with the man; his men are a 
^ of giants. To give the appearance of 
Brfect ease to the most perplexing difficulty was 
e exclusive power of Michael Angelo : he is 
e inventor of epic painting, in that sublime 
Me of the Sistine chapel, which exhibits the 
ngin, the progress, and the final dispensations 
f theocracy. He has personified motion in the 
'^Mipsof the cartoon of Pirn; imbodled senti- 
ent in the monuments of 8t Lorenzo ; unravelled 
IS features of meditation in the prophets and 
^yl« of the Sistine chapel ; and in the Last 
^■dgmsnt, with every attitude that varies the 
*°°tt l^y> traced the master-trait of every 
■■anon that sways the human heart*' 

In this high-wrought character the faults as 
'•U «• the exceUencies of the worim of Michael 
^«lo are mdicated, though not intentionally ; 
^ gsnerally did too much; action with him 
■scomet paiafid ; he is seldom easy, and simple, 
od always too pictnresque. The milder but 
^% lofty genius of Raplmel gladdened the 
'^^Id at the same tone with the planet Michael ; 



he has been termed the lather of dramatic paint- 
ing, and the artist of humanity ; he merits higher 
praise. In delineations of angelic emotion and 
heavenly grandeur, in calm dignity, ** in looks 
commercing with the skies," he has been equalled 
by none. The muscular animation of Angelo is 
mistaken for mental vigour ; the tranquil thought 
and meditative postures of Raphael are pro- 
nounced deficient in loftiness. The latter imi- 
tated the composure of the gods, and knowing 
that the religion of Christ was of the soul and 
not of the body, he stamped a celestial spirit 
on all his works ; the former has more of the 
'* double double, toil and trouble *' of hmnan life 
in his creations; his angels seem inclined to 
perform miracles by strength of arm, and he 
abounds so much In violence that action becomes 
painfuL <' Michael Angelo," says Fuseli,*' came 
to nature, nature came to Raphael ; he transmit- 
ted her features like a lucid glass unstained, 
unmodified. We stand with awe before Michael, 
and tremble at the height to which he elevates us 
—we embrace Raphael and follow him wherever 
he leads us. Energy, with propriety of charac- 
ter and modest grace, poise his line and 
determine his correctness. Perfect human beauty 
he has not represented ; no hce of Raphaers is 
perfectly beautiful, no figure of his in the abstract 
possesses the propyrtions which could raise it to 
a standard of imitation ; form to him was only a 
vehicle of character or of pathos, and to these 
he adapted it in a mode and with a truth which 
leaves all attempts at emendation hopeless. His 
invention connects the utmost stretch of possi- 
bility with the utmost plausible degree of pro- 
bability, in a manner that equally surprises our 
fancy, persuades our judgment, and affects our 
heart"' 

In composition, Raphael is equalled by few, 
and excelled by none ; the chief circumstance, 
the leading feature of the picture is not only 
visible at the first glance, but it is stamped so 
efibctually on the performance that the sentiment 
which it awakens pervades every group and all 
accessary figures. He introduces no forms 
because the canvass and not his story requires 
them ; the eye is not perplexed 'by secondaries 
pushing themselves into iM>tice like principals. 
All is harmony, whether composition, character, 
or colouring ; dramatic propriety is every where 
observed, and no epic poem can have greater 
unity or greater breadth ; all this is combined 
with a wondrous simplicity— a simplicity 
scarcely of this earth, it is so lovely and so holy. 
Some, nay many, of the companions and suc- 
cessors of these illustrious artists were scarcely 
inferior in beauty of form or grace of expression, 
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ii'hile in hannony, Oorreg^o is admitted to have 
excelled them. " The harmony of Coireggio," 
it has been obseired, ''though assisted by 
exquisite hues, i¥as entirely independent of 
colour; his great organ was chiaroscuro in its 
most extensive sense ; compared with the expanse 
in which he floats, the effects of da Yinci are 
little more than the dying ray of erening, and 
the concentrated flash of Giorgione, discordant 
abruptness/' Titian was another of those gifted 
masters ; he excelled in delineations of voluptuous 
beauty, and in splendour of colour ; but in his 
hands art lost something of its severe grandeur. 
Tintoretto, too free to be correct, and too daring 
to be chaste, followed in the same path, and 
produced works sometimes rising to the sublime, 
more frequently descending to the tmnid. The 
almost supernatural brilliancy of colour which 
distinguished the Venetian branch of Italian art 
has been instanced by all painters, particularly 
those who dealt in duller materials, as a falling 
off* from the severe dignity of the true historic ; 
this is perhaps true, for the colours may be too 
celestial for figures of mere flesh and blood ; but 
it is true only in those works where conception 
and character are subordinate to the colour. 
Had the genius of Titian or Tintoretto been of 
the same order as that of Rai^ael, their senti- 
ment would have rivalled their heavenly hues ; 
there is a want of unity and propriety in their 
performances on that account alone. 

While painting was achieving a fame rivalling 
that in Ghreece of old, sculpture was advancing, 
though not with equal success and fortune. 
Something of this tardiness of growth must be 
attributed to the climate as well as to the peculiar 
character of the Gothic tribes. Our northern 
lands are cold and moist, compared to the 
sunnier regions whence sculpture came ; we are 
clad in close thick dresses, and unaccustomed to 
the sight of naked beauty, are startled at the 
rude figures which filled the isles and continent 
of Greece. Our taste too inclines more to the 
picturesque ; splendid colours and action, which 
compared to the repose of ancient statuary, may 
be regarded as extravagant, are more acceptable 
than what is simple and staid. Religion, too, 
called for greater decorum of design ; our 
madonnas were not permitted to bare their vo- 
luptuous bosoms ; and our male saints, who ex- 
hibited their bodies, were those only who had 
grown skeletons by fasting and vigil, or who were 
tied to the stake, to be stoned, or flogged, or 
burnt. It is true that art escaped from this 
penitential restraint, and displayed all that was 
beautiful or attractive in form or colour; for 
centuries, nevertheless, the soberer influence pre- 



vailed, and figures male aitd fenuite were maui^ 
factured, the severity of whose looks and fonad 
were sufficiently forbidding and repulsive. 

The sculptors who first escaped from tlui 
ascetic style into something like nature ami 
poetry were Nicolas Pisano and his son John ; 
they executed some mag^ficent marble pulpits, 
adorned with basso relievos and statues, in PUa 
and Sienna. They studied the antique sculpturei 
of the Campo Santo ; yet there is more of Gothic 
grandeur than of Ghreek simplicity in their pro- 
ductions; the positions are elegant and tk 
draperies natural. Donatello, the Florentine, 
followed ; he was a worker in bronze as well ai 
marble ; in the cathedral of Florence there is an 
alto-relief of two singing boys of extraordinar)* 
beauty in sentiment and drawing. Also a brofoe 
statue of a youth in the gallery of Florence, n 
delicately proportioned and so perfectly natural 
as to be surpassed only by the best works of 
antiquity ; his statue of St George united such 
simplicity of conception with such living senti- 
ment, that Michael Angelo, after beholding it in 
wonder for some minutes, suddenly excUumed, 
*' march !" Ghiberti succeeded, and more than 
rivalled him in the celebrated bronze gates of 
the Baptistry of St John, which Angelo declared 
were worthy of being gates to paradise. T^ 
art reached its height in the hands of bim wto 
proudly wrote himself '^ Michael Angelo, poet^ 
painter, sculptor, and architect.** In all his 
woiks there is a loftiness of conception which 
shows that sublimity and grandeur were m» 
natural elements ; his delight was to be daring ; 
he invaded the sanctity of heaven for subjects, 
and he penetrated to the depths of hell : the ciiief 
actors in his wondrous scenes are gods and 
demons, and souls of men condemned or sared : 
with man in his common and household mood m 
refused to grapple : he touched indeed on female 
beauty, but it was loveliness connected witb the 
sublimities of religion which he contemplated : 
he scorned little things, and it may be said of 
him as it was of Milton, that he could hew a 
colossus out of a rock, but could not carve a 
head out of a cherry stone. Yet it must be 
admowledged that Michael Angelo sacrificed^ 
oftener than was required, true simplicity to 
picturesque grandeur: his best groups and his 
finest figures want the compact elegance sod 
severe truth of Grecian sculpture ; it is true that 
he has left specimens in his Lorenzo dl MedicJ^, 
and Virgin and Child, which may be compar*<l 
with aught the ancient world produced, but his 
common fault is excess of imagination, of con- 
ception flying too high a flight, and of action 
I forced into extravagance. His desire of unititV 
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one yraat harmony the three arts in which he 
celled, probably injured his fame as a sculptor : 
create groups and figures which instead of 
ins lost in the breadth and magnificence of his 
cKitectore should stand out not second but 
rst, Mras the task which he assigned to himself, 
nd tikis forced him upon the gigantic and the 
>ietureflqtte more than it is likely be wished. 
I lis merits may be sununed up by the attestation 
>f Klazman, who studied his works for years in 
he heart of Rome. '' In the Capella Sistini the 
ublimity of subjects and characters, the sereral 
matriarchal groups, of incomparable interest and 
eauty, all original, and unlike any production 
f antiquity, with that wonderful aJtar-piece of 
le Last Judgment, form, together, a labour that 
eema scarcely the work of man, and stands 
rithout a rival in ancient or modem art." 

Wbilat these wonders were achieving by paini- 
ng and sculpture, architecture was not neglected. 
lany noble buildings were erected in various 
»artfl of Europe, in which the simplicity and 
»eauty of Grecian architecture were supposed to 
»e revived. Yet this was rather an application 
^f the Grecian orders to a composite style of 
>uilding, than an express revival of the old. 
The Gothic spirit prevailed on the earth ; some- 
iilng^ picturesque and lofty was required; and 
18 this could not be obtained by one line of 
r.olumns, two or three were employed, and struc- 
tures rose into the air in which die Doric sup- 
ported the Ionic, and the Ionic the Corinthian, 
Liil the clouds were scaled, and it was believed 
and asserted that a triumph had been obtained 
for Christian churches over the heathen tem- 
ples. This triumph was, however, achieved at 
the expense of unity, simplicity, and propriety. 
The principles of the Gothic architecture allow 
vast altitude; nor are the proportions lost by 
expansion ; and, what is equally important, the 
materials out of which all this is achieved still 
continue obedient to the hand of man. Not so 
the Grecian architecture. To elevate a temple, 
according to the true principles of ancient art, 
requires, with an increase of height in the 
columns, an augmentation of size in the stones ; 
and before the portico can obtain an elevation 
of an hundred feet, the materials have become 
nearly too heavy for human handling. All this 
was perceived by the Christian architects ; and 
they imagined they had vanquished the difficulty 
when they placed one row of columns above 
another. As far as picturesque splendour is 
useful, they succeeded; but they succeeded at 
the expense of propriety and truth. The porticos 
and colonnades of the Grecian temples were 
useful as well as beautiful ; for in Greece they 



made nothing without a meaning. Men found 
shelter there from sunshine or from shower ; and, 
that their time might not be wasted, historical 
sculptures extended all around, reminding them 
of the deeds of heroes and the acts of the gods. 
But under the second row of columns, and within 
the upper porticos, of the new style of architec- 
ture, birds and angels alone could find shelter. 
Look at the front of Whitehall and the porticos 
of St PauFs, and say, of what use, save to be 
looked at, or wondered at, are those columns and 
friezes. The world abounds with such examples 
of modem invention. They are beautiful, it is 
true; and it may be a question whether such 
elevations could have been achieved by Grecian 
principles and British materials; for blocks of 
stone, of seventy or eighty ions^ weight, are not 
produced in every quarry, and cannot be raised 
a hundred feet high in the air by common 
machines. Inigo Jones, in his Corinthian por- 
tico of the old St Paulas, had to wait long for, 
and at ItJt obtained with difficulty, a block, of 
some thirty tons* weight, to cover the opening 
between the central columns. That architects 
persevere in this composite or hermaphrodite 
style of art, is to be accounted for by their 
proper admiration of the temples of Greece and 
Italy. They seek to compound the matter with 
the Gothic predilections of the present Christian 
nations of the earth ; and the result is something 
which men admire and find serviceable, but the 
propriety and meaning of which it would be 
dangerous to discuss. 

A great and a sudden change was now at hand. 
All historians and lovers of art unite in saying 
that painting, sculpture, and architecture, under 
the fostering care of the Romish church, had 
nearly reached perfection, when the Reformation 
destroyed at once the unity of the Christian 
religion, and arrested art in its upward career. 
How this came to pass, need not be described 
minutely. The discovery of printing diffiised 
knowledge ; men were enabled to see with their 
own eyes ; and as Scripture was written so that 
all might read, the light of the gospel suddenly 
burst over the land. Wise and scrupulous men 
began to compare the simplicity of the primitive 
church with the splendour of that of Rome. 
They could not shut their eyes to the difference 
between the Saviour of the world riding into 
Jerusalem on an ass, and his infallible majesty, 
the pope, seated amid the magnificence of 
modem Rome, summoning princes to his pre- 
sence, exacting tribute from all nations, and 
holding in one hand the key of heaven, and in 
the other that of hell. The use of images, too, 
and pictures, had been sadly abused. At first^ 
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as has been mtiuuitedy such auxiliaries were 
necessary to explain the word of God to bar- 
barous nations; but when printing bad opened 
the sacred Tolume to all eyes, the charm of 
painting and sculpture, as applicable to religion, 
was dissolved. The New Testament revealed 
all, and that, too, in a way infinitely more direct 
and simple than through the medium of art It 
was discovered also that apocryphal miracles and 
saints had usurped the places which true saints 
and real miracles merited. The light of Thomas 
h-Becket of England, for instance, obscured that 
of Christ and the Virgin ; nor were there wanting 
votaries, at once so cealous and so ignorant, as 
to kneel to insensible pictures and images, in 
preference to supplicating the Most High. 

All this, no doubt, time and knowledge would 
have cured ; but the catastrophe was hastened by 
the fiery determination of the first reformers 
concerning the abolition of indulgences and 
other corruptions, and the resolution of an in- 
fallible priest to permit none of his actions to be 
questioned. Art sufiered seriously by the con- 
test; the magnificence of religion sufiered an 
immediate eclipse; the reformers refused the 
aid of painting and sculpture in interpreting the 
Scriptures ; they desired to have them as Christ 
and the apostles wrote or uttered them, without 
gloss or comment; they preached down the 
legions of saints, male and female ; they looked 
cold on the pictures and statues of the apostles, 
for they knew they were imaginary ; they saw the 
image of the Blessed Virgin, and thought but of 
the follies committed at her shrine : in short, they 
broke and burned all wofks of art found in 
churches, as superstitious, and called all who 
countenanced them idolaters. This was good 
for salvation, and bad for art. The noblest 
works were those made for the church ; painters 
and sculptors wrought, under a twofold sort of 
inspiration, in the cause of Rome ; the pope held 
the honours of earth in one hand, and the keys 
of paradise in the other, and he showered the 
first, and promised the second, to all who ex- 
celled in imbodying the current beliefs and holy 
legends in colours or in marble. The artists of 
the reformed nations had no such stimulants; 
they had no assurance that honours on earth and 
happiness in heaven awaited their labours ; they 
were compelled— with manifest reluctance— to 
turn from forms purified by celestial intercourse, 
angels, archangels, and the souls of just men 
made perfect, to forms gross and corporeal— 4o 
the fallible creatures of the earth ; and from man, 
with his worldly passions and pursuits, form a 
new sort of art, worthy of finding a place in the 
halls and houses of the gentry and the nobles. 



The painter and the sculptor were no 
called upon to unite with the architect in foriuin 
a church such as that of St Peter^s or of ^We« 
minster abbey ; the poetical portion of mrt -mt 
excluded— for a time at least — ^from thocompAij 
of things holy; the godlike air, and the rap 
inspired look, departed horn pictures and at* 
tues ; for the blessed angels, we had Bqiiirea an* 
nobles, with square-toed boot^and padded jacJc 
ets ; for virgins and saints, we had court ladi^« 
patched and jewelled; and for apoatlos, wf 
received mayors of corporations, in fuU-bottooM^i 
wigs, with maces borne before them. This was 
turning from Imagination mingled with nature, to 
nature without imagination,— no wonder that 
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This is spoken only of art in the reformed 
nations. But the impulse extended to Catholir 
countries ; and Rome, from that hour, fell off la 
her glory, nor has the genius of any of her aona 
been able to restore the tiara to her discrowned 
head. 

In Britain the change was sudden, and, 
perhaps, injurious* The true spirit of i»aini- 
ing and sculpture, animated by poetry, mnd 
purified by science, had more than opened its 
eyes, when the civil wars of the land crashed the 
national genius, and threw us centuries back in 
the scale of civilisation. Those wounds were 
healed by Henry VII.; commerce spread ber 
sails; discoverers went in quest of uaknowa 
lands; and the genius of art exhibited in the 
Chapel of the King such beauty of oombinaiion, 
simplicity of conception, and richness of embla- 
Bonlng, as had not hitherto been equalled in the 
island. " It has been said,'' observes Flaxnan, 
" that the number of statues within and without 
this chapel amounted to three thousand. Per> 
haps many of these have been destroyed, and in 
that number every half figure or animal may 
have been reckoned, but certainly, even at this 
day, the number is very great ; and it is another 
marvellous example of the astimishing estiniatjon 
and employment of sculpture in this ki^fdom 
before the Reformation. Torrigiano seems to 
have been employed on the tomb only, and had 
no concern with the building or the statues with 
which it is embellished. The structure appears 
to have been finished, or nearly so, before Tor- 
rigiano began the tomb ; and there is reason to 
think that he did not stay in this country more 
than six years, which time would be nearly, if 
not quite, taken up in the execution of the tomb^ 
and some other statues about it, now destroyed, 
together with the rich pedestal and enclosuf*. 
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From the names of sereral Engliah painters, 
sculptors, fimod&rs, and masons mentioned in 
ikt docuBMnto, wiM» were not concerned in Tor- 
rigiano'a engagement, we may presmne the 
ciopel and its sculptures were natire productions. 
Tbe figmnes are superior to those of the tomb in 
Dslaral simplicity and grandeur of character. 
We must DOW take a long farewell of such noble 
md magntfiGent works of art, in raising which 
the miffiitkn of our ancestors was to add solem- 
nity to religious worship — to impress on the 
mind those Tirtues which adorn and exalt 
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Wb British sunrise of art was obscured by 
the reformation. In the year 1538, images which 
had been worshipped were commanded to be de- 
stroyed. This injunction was afterwards ex- 
tended to all images whatsocTer ; and as pictures 
as well as figures were included, the destruction 
was inuaense. The pamtings were torn down, 
cast into heaps, and burned ; the statues were 
thrown out of their niches, and broken to pieces ; 
Ihose which were fixed to the walls had their 
heads struck ofl^, as well as their hands ; and this 
happened to saints, apostles, warriors, and 
kiags. Many noble sculptures perished. In 
repairing one of our cathedrals lately, dozens of 
thofe beads were found, some of them eminently 
betutiful, excelling both in form and sentiment. 
To destroy the sculptures of a Gothic building, 
is to pick the jewels out of a royal crown; 
they are in imagination all compact with the 
architecture, and cannot be removed without de- 
stroying that fine harmony and beautiful variety 
iv wkich those structures are remaikable. ** The 
cOBBaanda," says Flaxman, '* for destroying 
tacred painting and sculpture, effectually pre- 
rented the artist from Buffering his mind to rise 
io the contemplation or execution of any sublime 
effint, as he dreaded a prison or the stake, and 
reduced him in future to the miserable ministry 
of monstrous fadiions, or drudging in the lowest 
Qechaniam of his profession. This unfortunate 
ckeck to our national ability for liberal art oc- 
curred at a time which oflered the most fortunate 
and extraordinary assistance to its progress. 
The lately-discoTered art of printing began to 
enlighten the European hemisphere with the 
beams of knowledge in all directions. Copies 
of the Bible were generally dispersed; the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle were under- 
stood, and well illustrated; mathematics were 
sncoessfuUy studied, so was anatomy; linear 
perspective had been, in a great measure, per- 
fected, by Paul Uccello, the Florentine, some 
time before. These advantages did much to- 
wards the formation of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 



Titian, da Vinci, and Correggio, in conunon 
with the great scientific and literary luminaries 
of the same period, among whom we may boast 
our Bacon, Shakspeare, Spenser, and afterwards 
John Milton. But the genius of fanaticism and 
destruction arrested our progress. The icono- 
clastic spirit continued, more or less mitigated, 
till its great explosion during the civil wars.'' 
The crusade preached in England against paint- 
ing and sculpture extended only to works found 
in the churches ; in Scotland, the popular fury 
was directed, for selfish purposes, against the 
structures, in which all images were enshrined. 
The magnificent cathedrals and abbeys were 
passed wider the remorseless harrow of Knox 
and his companions; that of Glasgow alone 
escaped, like the righteous servant from the 
destruction of Job's house, to tell of the ruin of 
the rest That many fine paintings perished, is 
not likely; but illuminated books and manu- 
scripts, with thousands of statues, were burned 
and broken ; and all, too, with the idea of doing 
a deed serviceable to true religion, and welcome 
to God. The religion for whose sake all this 
was done has been restored to its rank and 
influence; but the noble edifices, who will re- 
build them ! 

Painting, sculpture, and architectnre, seem to 
have more of the sensitive plant in them than has 
fallen to the lot of poetry ; for while the former 
were idle through fear, the latter, in the strains 
of Shakspeare and Spenser, had asserted the 
right of the muse of Britain to stand on the same 
elevation with the heathen muses of Greece and 
Italy. Protestants perhaps had a scruple of 
conscience in works of painting and sculpture. 
We were willing to accept the assistance of other 
countries in a manufacture which had ceased at 
home. France was ready to supply us then, as 
now, with wliatever we desired of the neat, the 
polished, and the affected. Spain might have 
furnished us with examples of a gloomy splen- 
dour and a sullen beauty. From Italy we re- 
fused to receive anything, for we dreaded the 
mark of the beast, and the pollution of the 
scarlet; but from HoUand-^ear, dull, protes- 
tant Holland — ^we imported works of art, and 
artists too, with right good-will. To the market 
of the United Provinces we went with a wary 
eye; we had the love of our immortal souls 
much at heart, and traded cautiously. Yet much 
caution seems not to have been required; for 
who would dread to find an apocryphal apostle 
in a Dutch burgomaster, a madonna in a seven- 
petticoated dame of Amsterdam, or a St Ste- 
phen or a St Lawrence in the drinking and 
drabbing scenes of Teniers and Ostade. From 
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Holland we, as good protettanta, purdMed 
pictures and borrowed artists ; and something of 
the literal spirit of that plodding and unpoetic 
people is still risible in our woiks. 

On the continent^ as well as in Britain, paint* 
iog suflTered an edipee firom the Reformation, 
and the political and moral changes which it 
wrought. The lofty aspirations of the Romish 
church had been equalled by the miracles 
wrought by art; and all diat was bright in 
hearen, or dark in hell, was rerealed to the 
people in pictures, which continue to astonish 
the world. But the lofty pretensions of the pope, 

•* Holy at BiNiie. Imm tntldniBt,** 



wore rebuked by the reformers. Art lowered its 
tone, too, and eiddbited more of earth and less 
of heaven ; processions of princes and peers, by 
land or water, took place of those of apostles 
and angels ; instead of a madonna seated on a 
blue doud nursing the ofispring of heaven, we 
had a queen of France or of Spain seated on 
▼elret, and feeding the heirs of these kingdoms 
by proxy; for glimpses of paradise, we had 
interiors of palaces ; and for glorious landscapes, 
with angels ascending and descending, art mp* 
plied us with cows gracing in meadows, and with 
boats fishing in the Zuyder Zee. To many this 
change was welcome ; for minds literal and un- 
poetic rejoice in scenes which require no exer- 
cise of the imagination. To art it was injurious; 
for it reduced its labours to a better sort of 
portrait-style, in which a map was given of the 
land, and a fac-simile taken of its people. It is 
the duty of art to exercise our memory less than 
to elerate our minds ; for, of itself, wliat can the 
noblest statue or the brightest picture tell usP 
but for Homer and history, who would under- 
stand the Laocoon or the Apollo? This is true 
of the pictures of Rubens, as well as of those of 
Rembrandt '' The former," says Fuseli, " com- 
pounded, from the splendour of Paul's Veronese 
and the glow of Tintoretto, that mannered mag- 
nificence which is the element of his art, and the 
principle of his school ; he first spread that ideal 
pallet which reduced to its standard the variety 
of nature; and, once methodised, whilst his 
mind tuned the method, shortened or superseded 
individual imitation. Rembrandt was a genius 
of the first class, in whatever relates not to form. 
In sfute of the most portentous deformity, and 
without considering the spell of his chiaroscuro, 
such were his powers of nature, such the gran- 
deur, pathos, or simplicity of his composition, 
from the most elevated or extensive arrangement 
to the meanest and most homely, that the best 



cultivated eye, the purest sensiUUty, and tho 
most refined taste dwell on them, equally en- 
thralled. Shakspeare alone excepted, no one 
Gombmed, with so much transoendant exo^ence, 
so many (in aU other men mpardenable) isnlt^'^ 
and reconciled us to them." Yet lofty as tkis 
praise is, the heavenly halo which hovers owmr 
the works of Angelo, and Raphael, and Gorr«^- 
gio, reftises its fiiU lustre to the productions of 
Rubens and Rembrandt: art was on ita doeeent. 
Fetronius said bitterly it was easier ta moet 
with a god than a man in Rome : in London, il 
was easier to meet with a man than a god. 11w 
sublime creations of Greece and of Italy •volmf 
no kindred genius in Britain. In vain plelwts 
by Raphael and statues by Phidias w«re placed 
before our eyes ; we looked, we applauded, but 
sought not to embody from our eventful hlrtery, 
and our more than glorious poetry, shapes and 
scenes worthy of the national genina. The 
terrors of popery seem to have paralyaed ns; 
native art was all but extinguished by the change 
of religion ; our eflbrts were faint and feebK 
Jamesone in the noith, and Cooper, and Walker, 
and others, in the south, reminded ns, by minia- 
tures and life-siae portraits, that art breathed at 
least, if it could not move. Nor can it be said 
tliat the presence and example of the unrivalled 
Vandyke had a happy influence. How noble, 
how heroic, and how gracelul his heads still 
look, when compared with the most fiertmale 
eflbrts of his British brethren ! Nor were there 
any to contest the pre-endnenoe with either Leiy 
or Kneller. Thorahill, it is true, imagined that 
he was the reriver of historic art in England. 
He united with two foreigners, Verrio and La- 
Guerre, in filling our mansions and palaces with 
mobs of gods and goddesses from the heathen 
mythology. Venus, in nudity, walked a minuet 
with a countess in a hooped petticoat; Apollo 
sought to inspire with eloquence a marquis in a 
full-bottomed wig; and Minerva and Diana 
walked barefooted on the gravel of Si James*s 
Park, between Charles the Second and Lady 
Castlemain. This was a sort of plefenreeque 
painting, which had the outward form without the 
sentiment, and was equally deficient in natorsl 
truth and historic propriety ; yet Evelyn speaks 
of those prodigies of absurdity as miradee of 
genius, even after he had seen seme of the 
noblest pictures of the great masters of Italy. 

A new era was at hand. A succession of great 
architects, sculptors, and painters arose, who 
asserted the dignity of British art The first, 
and perhaps the ablest, of these was Sir Chiisto- 
pher Wren. Accident called out his genius io 
all ili splendour. The great fire of London 
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elkd oM St Paul's, and under hi* eye the 

^jent ma^^iiilieeiit edifice uoee into exietence. 

ij not alone wkat an architect accompUshee 

it we are bound to admire; we ahould take 

to conaideratioB the beautiee which he ie not 

wmitted io realise-— tbe dengue which public 

Ikinien or priTate intrigue prevent hun from ful- 

Uiag. SuUiiae id conception, harmoniotti in 

onbination, and unequalled for geometrical 

inity tbougli the present edifice ia, k is excelled, 

a all theee high propevties, by the other model 

»f the great artiat atill pr e s erved in the archives 

>( the church. Tl^ intecnal arrai^pement dis- 

Jeased the duke of York, who, desirous of re- 

itebliihing popery, wished to have room for the 

looks. The estemal eiegance oflended some 

i the dignitariea of the church, who desired to 

»e the figure of the cross less embellished; and 

etween them they compelled the architect to 

dopt a design which he did not wholly approre. 

If the worth of wdiat we have lost, we may form 

ome notion froui the grandeur of the present 

tnictnre, which, in lofty elegance and exquisite 

aimeny of porta, excels all works of the kind, 

iodent or modem. Of the fifty churches of 

iiondon built by Wren, some are scarcely iofe- 

ior to St Paol^a in beauty and geometrical unity. 

Vaabrogh had genius of a high order; his 

ffimk» are grand, but irregular ; picturesque, but 

wanting in propriety. He sacrificed too much 

to situation; in his structures he laboured to 

raise something in the spirit of the landscape 

■round; and though he succeeded, as may be 

B«en in Blenheim, yet It must be confessed that 

^ worim are less pleasing than striking and 

uncommon. Other skilful architects followed. 

Some of the dead will lire, and some of the 

living will not die, for their buUdings will make 

their names known to future centuries. It must 

be confessed, however, that grand structures are 

not in request, either of a religious or a national 

luad. Save St Paul's, not a single cathedral 

has been built in England since the Reformation. 

The noble eld abbeys are the work of Catholic 

priests, who, married to the church, laid out their 

wealth on the adovmnent of their sacred spouse. 

Nor, since the days of Wren, has a single edifice 

of a national kind been raised at all worthy of 

our name. Our palaces t hough some have been 

rebeaatified, and that ddlfolly— 4»e anything but 

?nncely ; our military and marine structures are 

for use, it is true, but elegance might have 

mingled more with the conception ; and London, 

^ capital of the first marithne empire in exirt- 

«Dce, is but a city of brick-stacks, with nothing 

worthy of outliving it save half-a-dosen churches, 

^e cathedral of St Paul, the bank, Westminster 



abbey, and the bridges of London and Waterloo. 
There is an apathy in the nation for such woiks ; 
moreover, our architects are divided ; our read- 
ing and schooling are for the classic, our heart 
and nature for the Gothic. The latter will likely 
succeed, and more than an indication of its 
triumph has of late been made maaifesL 

In sculpture much has been achieved since the 
merciless hand of reform was laid upon the saints 
and madonnas of the Catholic cathedrals. It 
has, however, wholly separated itself from archi* 
tecture. It is true that statues still occupy the 
pediments or recesses of the architect's designs ; 
but these, like the figures of Verrio and La 
Guerre, are matters essentially picturesque, and 
have nothing to do with sentiment and feeling. 
No architect mingles sculpture with the interior 
of a church or a palace ; places are left void, 
for the genius of ths sister art to fill iq[> as 
opportunities occur; situations for statues are 
meittly indicated, or places for groups or reliefs ; 
while room nigh the altar is left for a picture, to 
be supplied by the chance charity of soam opu- 
lent devotee, or of an artist anxious to secure a 
good light and a large audience for one of his 
scriptural canvasses, of which no purchaser asked 
the price. This injures the unity of the archi- 
tecture, for few sculptors regard— as we may see 
in Westsiinster abbey— the harmony of the work 
around ; they desire to bring their own produc- 
tions strongly forward. Nor is this all; they 
now and then give secular employments to 
figures set up in sacred places^ 

The first of our eaunent latter sculptors was 
Cibber ; and the works by which he will be known 
to posterity are the Madness and Melancholy 
carved for the asylum at Moorfields. They are 
boldly and poetically, as well as naturally con- 
ceived, and more than i^roach the designs of 
the great Italian artists. Cibber sought to re- 
vive the antique taste for the presence of sculp- 
ture in arbours and gardens, and scattered his 
lawns and satyrs, and gods and goddesses, 
among the woods el Chatsworth. But oar moist, 
cold dimate is out of harmony with the nude 
progeny of the sunny lands of Asia or Greece ; 
nor has learning yet induced us to love forms 
which our reason rejects. Banks, with more 
than the poetic feeling of Cibber, delighted in 
classic subjects; his sketches from the works of 
Homer breathe the true ausUre spbit of anti- 
quity. They are,* however, but little known, 
with the exception of his statue of Achilles, while 
his national monuments are too well known, and 
leave an impression on the public mind unfo- 
vourable to his fame. Their chief fault is an 
utter want of historic propriety ; he desired to 
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throw the mantle of poetry over the ordinary 
occurrences of war, and produced nothing but 
mystery and extravagance. Bacon, with a mind 
of a more literal cast, suited the public taste, 
and made both fame and fortune. The former 
has, howerer, suffered something of an eclipse, 
though his statues of Johnson and Howard are 
noble works. Nollekens, notwithstanding the 
praise of Wordsworth, was essentially a bust 
sculptor. His mind was mechanical ; he had no 
imagination ; he was plodding and laborious, and 
produced many worlcs— but they were works 
without feeling or passion. Flaxman had the 
loftiest genius of all our British sculptors ; he 
was alike simple and sublime ; he grappled with 
the most poetic subjects, and reached their gran- 
deur, as well as their beauty. His designs for 
the Greek poets have so much of the Greek spirit 
that they might pass for the sketches of Phidias, 
while his designs from Scripture reach the height 
of the great argument of the gospel, and form 
the only commentary we ever saw in perfect 
harmony with the original. This is high praise. 
We must add, by way of abatement, that his 
execution was not equal to his conception, and 
that, while in true poetic works he fairly rivalled 
the works of antiquity, in literal transcripts of 
life and the times he lived in, he was excelled 
by sculptors who had not a tithe of his talent. 
He could show the kernel of things, but he failed 
in exhibiting the husk.*-The living sculptors are 
numerous, and some are of high talent. Chan- 
trey is natural, graceful, and manly : Baily 
always elegant and sometimes poetic. Westma- 
cott carves now and then a classic group. The 
sculpture of Britain has not yet reached, and 
likely never will reach, the excellence of that of 
antiquity. With us, it is more a matter of neces- 
sity than of genius and feeling; a sculptor is 
considered as a sort of manufacturer ; he has to 
work according to dying bequests, and to fill a 
certain space with marble, commemorating parti- 
cular virtues ; he has no liberty in selection of 
subjects ; a soldier perishes in battle, and has a 
statue ; a statesman dies, and has his statue also, 
and materials are furnished, to ensure a good 
resemblance, both as respects aspect and costume. 
This sort of act-of-parliament commission can 
hardly call a true work of art into existence. It 
is true, that such men as Egremont, and Devon- 
shire, and Bedford desire to have sculptures of a 
poetic nature. Wo speak not of individual cases, 
but of a general feeling ; we have no national 
taste in such matters. The very mobs of Italy 
and France respect the presence of works of art ; 
they look on them with admiration and awe, 
%vhih* the crouds of old Kitglaiid scratch, and 



crush, and break sculpture without remorse. 
The first emotion felt on beholding a iMttional 
statue set up in a public place is, to pull it 
down, or throw stones at it. 

The British school of painting occupies a 
place between the schools of Italy and UoUand. 
It wants the sublime loftiness of the former, 
neither is it so low or so literal as the latter ; ii 
partakes of the qualities of both, while tbe mfint 
of the land shines visibly through it, and estab- 
lishes its claim to originality. It has great 
variety, great force, vivid colour, and eacpreeAuL 
In lofty emotion, historic dignity, and poetic 
passion, it is less powerful than in hmnan char- 
acter, domestic incident, natural elegance, and 
deep pathos, sharp satire, and a humour rich and 
deep. Painting has taken few successful flights 
into the regions of the imaginative, thoogh it has 
made many attempts ; neither has it treated with 
much dignity and vigour the deeds of daring 
wrought by Britons, by either sea or land. We 
have no Shakspeares, Spensers, Miltoos, or 
Scotts in art. The academy, it is true, opens 
its doors to all, and sets an'example by models, 
and gives advice in lectures, concealing the 
sublime and the historic. It exports, too, to 
Rome at stated intervals, certain of the most 
gifted of its students to feel, with Reynolds, the 
unreachable elevation of Midiael AngeJo, or 
confirm their own notions of what is ezoellent, 
by gazing on Raphael, Gorreggio, and other 
great masters. Yet, nevertheless, the grand 
historic style is anything but prosperous. Artists 
dream of the Vatican, and waken to paint a cow 
grazing in a meadow, two dogs quarrelling for a 
bone, a windmill after nature, or a lady patched, 
plumed, and padded, ready to burst upon sooie 
astonished coterie, and fan them into envy with 
her nodding plumes. 

The first great painter of the island is still the 
most vigorous, most characteristic, and original— 
we mean Hogarth. Some of his brethren, indeed, 
deny him the title of painter ; though they allow 
he it a great something, they hesitate to say 
what But this is mere pedantry. He is held to 
be a true painter by all who know what ait is ; 
for it is by form, by colour, and by force of 
expression that he accomplishes all. In fact, he 
has carried art farther than any other man has 
done. He is not only a painter, but he is more ; 
he is a great dramatist, second only to Shak- 
speare. Crabbe has been called the Hogarth of 
poets. There is a little resemblance between 
them ; the song of the poet was of humble vice, 
and villany, and corruption in rags ; the satire 
of the painter dropped like aquafortis on the 
profligacy of the high, on ttiose who, from stntion 
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kI knowledge, should have set an example of 
>rth and Tirtne. Tlie aim of Hogarth was to 
present life, to give us an image of man, to 
Jiibit the woikings of his heart for good or for 
il, to shake us with mirth, rebuke us by satire, 
id sadden us into humanity by woeful reflec- 
on. Other painters larished the hues of heaven 
n ladles of loose reputation, and made their 
paramours into gods— 'Hogarth dipped both in 
be lake of darimesa, and held them up to the 
com and derision of mankind. 

Reynolds is considered by the academicians 
9 the founder of the British school of painting, 
o bim they attribute the introduction of all that 
▼ivid in colour or lofty in character. He did 
lurh, and was on« of the first who, by his 
pntlemanly manners and probity, conferred 
i|?nity upon the profession of painter in our isle, 
he freedom, and ease, and bfeadth of colouring 
r his portraits are only equalled by the indiyi- 
iiality of character which he gave to all he 
»uched. They contain whaterer was manly in 
an or gentle and lovely in woman. The happy 
K>ks and joyous eyes of his children are not 
ore natural than the employments which he has 
isigned to them; they fondle birds, gather 
owers, and chase butterflies, with a grace nhich 
M Tain to seek in the earlier artists of the land. 
I'm historical pictures are less happy ; his ima- 
ination was of a humble order ; he could not 
QAge out a Tirtue firom reflection alone, nor 
iipress the poetic costume of thou^^t on his 
roups from the poets. Had angels conde- 
rended to sit, Reynolds would hare found hues 
> limn them with. Those who desire to see 
ow genius looked, or beauty demeaned herself, 
M* half a century, in Britain, must consult the 
^rtraits of this great painter. 
To the methodical talents of West we owe 
rder and propriety. He is never extravagant ; 
U his actions are decorously done ; his charac- 
vn think calmly, and work without eflbrt or 
fining; but he is cold and unimpassioned. 
lis figures are well shaped, and in graceful 
ttitudes, but the spirit of life and thought has 
ntered but partially into them; they seem 
loved by galvanism, more than by heart and 
<>ul. His battle scenes show none of that lofty 
lumation and contempt of death which inspire 
bose who, in the hour of extreme peril, triumph 
>Ter thousands and tens of thousands. He 
tainted scenes of peace and devotion, but the 
»«bolder is not touched in heart by the one, nor 
'l«vated in mind by the other ; his hues, as well 
^ bia spirit, are sober. He was desired by 
ii>orge the Third-— a monarch who had many fine 
luaiities with but liUle poctir Ui8te->to paint a 



series of great pictures from the Christian wor- 
ship and from British history — an order worthy 
of a great prince ; and sore and long the artist 
laboured 

** To reach tiM hclglit of that great siYnoMit,'* 

with vdiat success, let Windsor palace and chapel 
teU. We walk before the pictures suspended in 
those magnificent galleries with as little emotion 
as if the princes, and peers, and priests who fill 
the frames were so many shadows accidentally 
throurn on the wall, or the varied colours in 
which they are embodied were the passing hues 
of a rainbow. 

Wilson created our poetic landscapes, Gains- 
borough that of English nature and humble life, 
and both are admirable. The former had visions 
of celestial mountains, with gods seated on their 
summits, nymphs singing on their sides, and the 
happy children of men disporting in sun-lit 
streams, shady forests, and ''ruined temples 
grey." The latter had less heavenly revelations ; 
his hills are rocky, and rough with thorns, and 
are haunted by homed cattle instead of favms 
and satyrs; on his greensward declirities he 
places smoking cottages and toiling hinds, while 
he gives life to his groves by strolling children 
and camps of roving gypsies, who tell fortunes 
and rob hen-roosts. Wilson has abundance of 
nature in his poetry, nor is Gainsborough without 
poetry in his nature. 

Fuseli boasted that he alone brought poetry 
and learning to the senrice of art, and Bairy 
lived and died in the belief that by his works the 
true spirit of historic painting was restored. On 
examining the productions of those audacious 
men, we can see little to vindicate their lofty 
pretensions. The former was all extravagance, 
the latter all coldness and mystery; and both 
were on the continual strain after a sublimity 
beyond their reach, and a sentiment too elusive 
to be rudely grasped. Fuseli possessed a genius 
fiery and impetuous, which allowed his hand to 
make no calm delineations ; he could do nothing 
in a common way ; his figures seem reeling with 
intoxication; his lovers meet and salute with 
an ecstasy as if, like Duncan*s horses, they would 
eat each other; his soldiers draw their swords 
like men possessed by seven devils; while his 
angels— light as well as dark— tumble to hell or 
ascend to heaven with anything save angelic 
calmness, and the serenity of conscious power. 
There is an eternal toil and trouble visible 
in too many of his pictures. Sometimes, 
however, he forgot himself— • and then his 
creations were worthy of his genius — ahnost 
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of lU pretencions. TIm wotka of Barry are 
equally deficiont in propriety and imagina>- 
tion; they are prodigioua vyaterieay kialorical 
riddles; ancient times shake hands with latter, 
and Greek robes and English wigs jostle for 
precedence. He was afflicted with the desire of 
reading a grand historic lesson to mankindr-^and 
failed be c ause no one understood his mysterious 
language. 

Lawrence and Raebum may be regarded as 
the true successors of Reynolds in portraiture^ 
though who will renture to say that they ha?e 
equalled him. The former was eminent for 
elegance and grace ; his gentlemen are patterns 
of couftesy, and the looks of his ladies are 
radiant with beauty and love. The merits of the 
latter were of a sterner kind; he excelled in 
breadth and rigour, and expressed the character 
in mass, without descending to detaiL To both 
we owe many noble portrmits of inspired men ; 
they bestowed theb coloors on the genius as 
well as wealth of the land, and genius will take 
pleasure in remembering them. 

Nerthcote and Stothard may be named toge- 
ther—death and life are neighbours. The former 
teaches us vdiat to shun, the latter is a model for 
imitation ; both were of the academy, but one 
was made by the force of labour and Reynolds, 
the other by the force of study and nature. The 
figures of Northcote are shapeless and bloodless ; 

** Tber« b no •peenktion In tlMir e jet.** 

He is continually striring to reach the heights of 
history or the depths of poetry; but he wants 
dignity for the one, and feeling for the other. 
The woiks of Stothard, on the other hand, are 
all natural elegance and unconstrained beauty. 
The daughters of England may be said to have 
inspired him with a true sense of beauty and 
modesty; for on whose canrass shall we find 
such unafibcted lorellness, and such Tsriety of 
female attraction ? He is indeed rery unequal, 
and a great mannerist, but he is original, and 
can never cease to be regarded as one of the 
greatest of British painters. 



Historical paiatiny aeems at a stand In 
portrait painting is not on the advance, and nt 
one will say that tfao landscapes of Wilson have 
been excelled, though the flights of Tuner £airly 
rival him. In vivid pictures of social liie, 
Wilkie has no superior; ho has all the liTel; 
humour, tipsy jollity, and vivid presentmeot of 
character visible in tbo best Dtitfch artisU, witk i 
sentiment wholly hie own. Ho has lately taba 
a step from the donsoetic into the historic, ni 
painted two pictures, ** Knox jheachmg tk 
Reformatioa," and ** Golumbmi in Spain," vUdi 
rival, in dignity of cesioepiieB, force of character, 
and lucid depth and vigour of colouring, tk 
noblest pictures of these our lattev days. Tke 
Scripture landscapes of Martin are of a clan by 
themselves ; they realise the aMSt terrible of the 
Old TestaoMot scenes. The supesMtural splen- 
dour of the ** Handwriting en the WaU," and 
** Joshua cornmandisy the Son to stand rttlir 
can never pass firom the mind of any oas wA 
either imagination or leelin|^. Two such diitin- 
gttished painters fairiy entitle us to claim « 
present pre-eminence over all ether schools— 
and long may we retain it. 

It cannot with truth be said that a true fBe% 
and admiration of art is yet diflfaBsd «f«r 
Britain. Works of high genius are rars snUeiA 
Like Mlton's Paradise Lost, they are hog in 
attaining aU their fome, and require, with other 
mental eflbrts, serenity of mind, and ssnNf&ing 
like puhHc encouragement. To be the great 
oMrchants of the earth, and the rulers of the res, 
seems the ahn of the nation ; yet this might be 
accomplished without discouraging either poetry 
or painting. At present, the angry parleys be- 
tween political parties, and the feuds which io- 
quiry, and love of change, and desire of refom 
have awakened in village and town, are injurious 
to literature and art. Perhaps, when the church 
is placed on a scriptural footing, and the balance 
of the constitution restored, the sun of pubhV 
aflbction wiH shine as it ought on those studiei 
which lead to true glery and permanent iani«* 
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HINTER, Jobh; m higlily celefaratfd prectiUaoer 
>od vriter qo surgery, anatomy, and physiolou, was 
bora io Kilbride parish, Laoarkshuv, on the 13tb 
f«b., or, acoordbg to othera, oo July 14, 17:^. His 
f^oafiaa was neglected, and be was, at first, ap- 
l^vnticed to a cabiDeiinaker ; but hearinf; of the 
"Koess of his elder brochcr io Loudon, he offered his 
nyioes to him as an anatomical assistant, and was 
iBvited hj hia to London, where he arrived in Sep- 
(cnlxr, 174a He improved so speedily, that, in tlie 
*»tcr of 1749, he was able to undertake the instruc- 
ts of dissecttng pupils. In 1755, he was admitted 
J^ psrtoenhip io the lectures delivered by his 
^'^r. in which sitnation he most assiduously de> 
votei himself to the study of practical anatomy, not 
^B^T of the human body, but also of brute animals, 
^ which he procured fit>m the Tower, and from Uie 
^'pen of other menageries, subjects for dissection. 
He also kept several foreign and uncommon animals 
n fan hoase for the purpose of studying their habits 
^ oronigation. In the beginning of 1767, he was 
pCtM a felbw of the royal society. His first pub- 
uatioQ, a treatise On the Natural History of the 
Jwi(4U)), appeared in 1771. In Uie winter of 
wL^ commenced a course of lectures on the 
™JoryMd principles of surgery, in which hedeve- 
'^ some of tliose peculiar doctrines which he 
'^P^ exphiined more fully in his published 
T"**^' His perfect acquaintance with anatomy ren- 
wt him a buld and dulful operator, and enabled 
m to make improvements in the modes of treating 
^in surgical cases. But his fame chiefly rests on 
p Researches oonceming comparative anatomy. In 
^6« he obtained the appointment of surgeon-extra- 
*™»fy to the army. In 1781, he was chosen a 
■JBabcr of the royal society of Gottingeu, and in 
^^% of the royal society of medicine and academy 
Jftorgery at Paris. In 1786, he published his cele- 
"^ work On the Venereal Disease. About the 
^ time appeared a qvirto volume, entitled Obspr- 
^^ OQ Various Parts of tlie Animal G^numy, 
?'^^'% of physiological essays, most of which had 
^ inserted in the Philosophical Transactions. His 
'fcatise on the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-shot 
ooods, was one of the last of his literary labours. 
y^ ^ <leath of Mr Adair, he was appointed inspec- 
"'^'Sneral of hospitals and surgeon-general to the 
^l He died October 16, 1793. His Treatise on 
"« Wood, &c., vas published in 1794, with an ac- 
?ntof his life^ by Sir Everard Home. Government 
^f^ the museum of Hunter for £15,000, and 
r7*«T/wl it to the royal college of surgeons, for the 
•^^f Uie public. ' "^ * ' 



HUNTER, William, M. D., elder brother of the 
preceding, and collector of the Hunterian Museum 
now in the univenity of Glasgow, was born May 
23, 1718, at Long Calderwood, in the parish of KiU 
brUie, eight miles from Glasgow, and, at the age of 
fifteen, was sent to that university, where he passed 
five years in studymg as a candidate for holy orders. 
But having aocidentally become intimate with- Dr 
Cullen, then practising phvsic at Hamilton, he be- 
came disgusted with theology and oommeiiced the 
study of medicine. In the year 1737, he went to 
reside with Cullen, and afterwards was received into 
partnership by him ; but, in 1740, he went in th« 
wmter to Edinburgh to complete his studies, and in 
the summer of the year following went to London 
and lived as a pupil in the house of Dr Smellie the 
accoucheur. Having been the bearer of an in- 
troductory letter from Fonlis, the leaned printer of 
Glasgow, to Dr James Douglas, that physician took 
a great liking to young Hunter, and engaged him as 
his assistant in making dissections for asplendid work 
on the anatomy of the muscles, which he then was 
preparing to publish. The following yeair he had 
the misfortune of losing his fiither, and his patron, 
Dr DougbB, by death, but he still continued to reside 
in the doctor's family, superintending the education 
of his son, and attending St George's hospital, as a 
pupil, under Dr Frank Nichols. 

Pursuing his anatomical studies with ardour, he, in 
1745, communicated a paper to the royal society re- 
specting the structure of the cartilages of tlie human 
body, and Sharpe, a lecturer on anatomy, having re- 
signed in his fiivour, he commenced a course of de- 
monstrations the same year. The profits aris'mg from 
tins first attempt amounted to seventy guineas, great 
part of which he very generously lent to some fellow 
students and lost. The next year he became a mem- 
ber of the college of surgeons, and practised surgery 
and midwifery, biit at length confined himself entirely 
to that branch, in which he soon outstripped Dr 
Smellie, and was appointed accoucheur to the British 
lying-in-hospital. It was rather before this time that 
he spent some weeks on the continent, where he ac 
oompanied young Douglas through Holland and Paris; 
and liaving been greatly struck with seeing the ana- 
tomical museum, left by the great Albinus, at Leyden, 
it is conjectured that he tl^ formed the design of 
emulating the labours of that celebrated anatomist. 
On the death of Sir Richard Manningham and resig- 
nation of Dr Sandys, he became first in his line 
of practice. In 1750, he obtauied his Doctor's degree 
from the university of Glasgow, and then quitted 
Dr Douglas's family, and took a house in Jermyu 
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fltreet ; and, having been consulted on the pregnancy 
of the late queen, he was named one of the physU 
elans extraordinary to her majesty, and was received 
into great favour by the king. 

In the fint volume of Otnervations and Inquiries, 
pubiish«^ by the Medical Society in 1757, appeared 
doctor Hunter's History of an Aneurism of the Aorta; 
and he was an importiuit conlribotor to the subse- 
quent publications of the society, of which he was 
chosen president on the death of Dr Fothergill. 
In 1762, he published a work, entitled Medical Com- 
mentaries (4to), to which was subs^uently added a 
Supplement, tiie object of which was to vindicate 
his claim to some anatomical discoveries, in opposi- 
tion to professor Monro, of Edinburgh, and others. 
In 17(54, he was appointed physician^xtraordinary 
to the queen. Doctor Hunter was elected a fellow 
of the royal society in 1767; and, in 1768, on the 
establishment of tlie rojal academy of arts, he was 
appointed professor of anatomy. He was made a 
foreign associate of the royal medical society at Paris 
in 1780, and of the royal academv of sciences in 1788. 
The roost elaborate and splendid of his publications, 
the Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus (folio, 
illustrated by thirty-four lam plates), appeared in 
1775. In 1777, he joined Mr Watson in presenting 
to the royal society a Short Account ot the late 
Doctor Maty's Illness, and of the Appearances on 
Dissection; and, in 1778, he published Reflections 
on the Section of the Symphysis Pubis, designed to 
show the impropriety and inutility of that surgical 
operation, whicn had become fiuhionable among 
accoucheurs on the continent, and especially in 
France. Two Introductorr Lectures to his Anato- 
mical Course, which he had prepared for the press, 
were published afler his death. 

Bdng a bachelor he early becan to lay aside a 
sum 01 money, such as he consicMred might be suf- 
ficient for his own wants, and appropriated the 
remainder of his income to some plan of public 
utility. As fiir back as 1765 he projected founding 
a grMt school of anatomv, and oifered to ministers 
to expend £7000 towards it, if they would assist; 
but bis projects were treated with cold indifference, 
and in 1770 he purchased and completed a house and 
theatre in Great Windmill street, in which he con- 
stituted a splemttd museum. To this otject he now 
devoted all his sparo time and fortune, and its com- 
pletion constituted the neatest pleasure of his life. 
At first he only contemplated a ouUecUon of prepara- 
tions in human and comparative anatomy, but in 
1761 he was tempted to oeoome the puicfaaser of 
Dr Pothergill's collection of shells, corals, and other 
olgects of natural binary, for which he gave £1S00, 
and when his friend Sir Robert Strange died, he 
purchased the pictures of that artist as well as those 
which belongea to Mr Foulis of Glasgow. But the 
most expensive part of his collection is that of ancient 
coins and medals, for the duplicates of which, after 
his dMth, government paid his executors £¥)fiOO, 
and added tliem to those in the British Museum. 
Of a part of this collection his friend Dr Combe 
published an elegant catalogue in 4to in 1783. 

Dr Hunter had been snl({ect to attacks of irregular 
gout as early aa the year I77S, when he thought of 
relinquishing practice, and his death happened on the 
aoth March, 1783. On Saturday the 16th he had 
experienced a slight return of wandering cout* with 
lieadach and nausea, and been oonfuied to bed. 
But feeling himself a little better^ he got up to de- 
liver an Introductory lecture io a course of surgery, 
daring which he was overoooM soddenlj with laint- 
nest, and waa carried off and pot to beo. This was 
un TburHby. On the Saturday morning he told his 
ttM^ tint be had sufl^red a paralytic icroke during 



the night, but of which no traces rrmained, . 

a few hours before liia death, to his friend DrConbi 
^^ If I had strength cnoogh io hold a pen I ihodi 
write how easy aud pleasant a thing it is to dit 
In his last testament hie bequeathed the whole of lu 
splendid museum, valued at ^150,000, to the anrra 
sity of GlasKow, with the sum of £9000 in cash,ti 
be expendea in an appropriate building for its ncxf 
tion, and a fiifther sum of £50O per annum, to \» 
the charges of its preservation. To his nephew, D 
Baillie, he bequeathed his fiunily propertv of Lou 
Calderwood, but Dr Baillie very genaoosly pnt 
to John Hunter, who bad unfortumtely hadsqiam 
with his brother Dr William some years befoieaboai 
some anatomical trifle. The mnseom was left sol^en 
to the liferent of Dr Baillie^ who very hsodsondj 
relinquished it in 1808, when it was transfemd u> 
Glasgow, where it will long remain a glorious aas- 
ment of the knowledge, enthmiasm, and public ^ 
of its founder. 

HUNTING, bi a general sense, includes tlie pur- 
suit both of hairy and leathered game; but in a nar- 
rower sense, is applied only to beasts of vencry (o( 
the forest, as the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolt) aod 
of chase (of the field, aa the buck, doe, foi, marto, 
roe). In a rudA state of society, it is one of the moft 
important employments of mankind; and, io its won 
advanced state, becomes an acreeable s'°°'^"|r'^ 
men pursuing for pleasure, in Sie latter esse, viat 
they once followed from necessity. Hunting Is prac- 
tised in a great variety of ways, acconfiug to uk 
obfect of the persons engaged in it, the nature of the 
country, and the description of the'csne. Tw 
object may be to obtain a supply of food, to destroj 
noxious animals, to get posjiessioo of useful oors^ or 
of some useful aifimal product (as ^^^[^)' ^ 
merely amusement. I1ie pursuit may be ooodbcted 
by means of other animals, as by dogs, ftloons (see 
FtUeonry), &c.; or the prey may be cm?**]^?^ 
tagem (as by nets, traps, pHfalls), or destfOTW oj 
flr&arms, or other weapons, &c. A foil f^xom « 
the methods of hunting among the ancients ^T^ 
found in the treatises of Xenophon (K«»n«^^) "^ 
Arrian (under the same tide), and in the pormof 
Oppian— CyfM>g0fie«, or On Hunting. The »«*» 
of^ hounds, their training and mansgvinentf ^ 
hunting of the hare, Uie stag, the wild bdtf. 
lion, bear, &c.; the Instruments, dress, ^/^ 
the hunters, are minutely described widi evidfls 
keenness and great precision. Xenophon coo>* 
mences with Apollo and Diana, through who«sM 
the Centaur Chiron, on account of his lo'^^'J'fS 
was rewarded with instructions in the science of u* 
chase. Chiron, in turn, taught many eminent pvpi'^ 
The treatise concludes with a general ^>^ ? 
hunthig, which, we are informed, not ob'T *"'.'T 
pleasure, but faicreases health, strengthens the a^ 
and hearing, and protracts the approach of oW^T- 
It is also the best preparation for militaiy terncr 
The author then goes on to prove that •^^jj. 
the duty of every good dtisen, and thst die inl^ 
of his country, not less than the will of ^^.^ 
demand fimm each man all the exerthm of wnj^ Jr 
is capable. To the passkm for hunthig wbidi m 
mated the feu^ kinrs and nobles of ^«'^^/Z 
huge tnMSto of fauid which were affiarested bear t»^ 
fill testimony ; and the writers of the ^^^^* 
strong picture of the sufferings of the opprrssni eo^ 
momdty, under the tyrannical privili^ « ^ 
which were cUimed by their masteia. ^ V^ 
Law».) It is unnecessary here to go hilo a Bi»i^ 
description of the technical terms of hunting, («^ 
the manner hi which it i^ carried on. In ^f^ 
the fox, the slag, and the hare are the V'^'^ 
oldccu of the chase; oo the eontinent of Cw^>^ 
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frUti bov and the wolf are added to the list. See 
I^6£kVB Rarul Spmrts. 

The lion is bunted by honemen on plains, and 

lirge dogs tre used to dislodge him from his haunts. 

At the tnt sight of the huntsmen, he always endea- 

Toun to cBcspe hf speed, but if they and the dogs 

gel near, he eUher slackens his pace, or quietly awaits 

their spproBch. The dogs immediately rush on, 

and, afier ooe or two are dtttroyed, overpower him : 

tvelte or uitea are a suflSdent match for him. 

Tbe hiBDina Uep together in pairs ; if they have 

sot t aifdoa number of dogs, one of them, when 

witliifl taek of tbe lion, dismounts and aims at the 

aittui^teart; be instantly remounts, and his com- 

puno btiowi up tbe blow. In some parts of 

•A^ii, whm a Iiob is discovered, the wbole sur- 

rauadi^ ifistrict is rabed, a circle of three or four 

nUa B hmed, and the perty proceeds, always nar- 

towias ibe circle until the liun appears. He then 

^prnup on ooe of the party, who generally succeeds 

io minfr him with a musOui ball. 

One of the noblest aports in the East is hunting 
^ ti^r, which is done in various ways, but chiefly 
by a Buoennis company of sportsmen, with elephants 
haioed for the purpose, horses becoming unguvem. 
able. Whni the retreat of the tig;er is discovered, 
^trf attempt is made to dislodge him; the search is 
coodoctcd with the largest and heA trained elephant, 
viBcfa disdosps the presence of the tiger by a peculiar 
Kiod of nortiog and great agitatioa. The hunts- 
BMi, who are mounted on elephants, discharge their 
{■iKcs, and, if the shot is not fiital, the tiger springs 
||P«n his assailants, who are often in great danger. 
*^en are sometimes taken in traps, pits, or nets. 
^ other animals of the feline spccwa— the panther, 
vT"^' &>c.— are generally roused by dc^, and 
kiiied with fire-amia or arrows. The animals of the 
^1^ species, though less furious, are more cunnmg 
i»" those above mentioned. 

The wolf baa always been an object of human 
^Bgeaaoe : in the East, it is hunted by eagles trained 
I* ^ purpose; in Europe, the strongest greyhounds 
"B^ other dogs are employed, and the chaise is prose- 
°^ either on foot or on horseback. It is, how- 
ever, very difl&cult to run down a wolf, for it is 
*^J^°pr than a dog, and will easily run twenty miles, 
nich, added to its stratagems, often renders the 
^it abortive. Wolves are also taken in traps 
^nite, though their vigilance and caution make it 
*««lt to deceive them. 

^be most formidable animals of North America 
^the white bear and the grisly bear. They are 
r^^i^> fearless, and extremely vivacious, and are 
^^ vith arrows or firearms. The bison is de- 
j^od by the North American Indians aomethnes bv 
?^ bi among a herd, and smgling out one, which 
^ vonnd with their arrows, until a mortal blow is 
wZ^ ^ ^^ drive a whole herd over a precipice, 
nn lying liefore the pursuers, the herd rushes on 
r^'lJ^ rapidity, and it is hnpossible for the 
r^ to stop, as the main body pushes, forward to 
^^ the pursuit. The Indians nearly surround 
^ and rush forward with loud yells. The 
^*^ aniaials hasten fbrward in the only direction 
^ occupied by their enemies, and are hurled over 
^P"H:ipice, and dashed to pieces. 
^^^TINGDON, Selina, ooimtess of, the second 
{^^^ of Washington, earl Ferrers, was born in 
J^' *nd married June 3, 1728, to Theophilus, earl 
r^uotiDgdon. Becoming a widow, she acquired a 
r^ for the principles of the CalviuisUc Methodists, 
T Nroalsed tbe fiimoos George Whitefield, whom 
'r^'^i^tuted her chaplain. Her rank and fortune 
^^ lier great influence, she was long considered 
"> the head of a sect of religionists; ai^ after the 



death of Whitefield, his followers were designated as 
the people of lady Himtingdon. She founded sdiooU 
and colleges for preacheis, supoorted them with hei 
purse, and eJLpended annually large sums in private 
charity. She died June 17, 1791. 

HUNTINGDON, Wiluam; a religious enthu. 
siast, who attained some notoriety towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. He was tbe son of a 
fiirmer's labourer in Kent, and the early part of his 
life was passed in menial service, and other humble 
occupations. After indulging in vice and dissipation 
for several years, according to his own account, he 
was converted, and became a preacher among the 
Calvmistic Methodists. He soon engaged in reli- 
gious controversies, published a vast number of 
tracts, and was regaraed as the head of a peculiar 
sect He died in Augint, 1813, at the age of sixtv- 
nine. He was a man of some talent, though little 
cultivated by education. His publications are very 
numerous, and some of them contain curious details 
relative to his personal history and religious ex- 
perience. The titles of two may be mentioned as 
specimens : The Arminian Skeleton, or the Armini- 
ans dissected and anatomised (8vo); and the Hank of 
Faith (8vo). After having lost his first wife by 
death, he married the wealthy relict of Sir James 
Sanderson, a London alderman, and passed the latter 
part of his life ui affluence. 

HUNTINGDON, Hknsy of, an andent English 
historian, was bom towards the end of the eleventh 
or the bi^^nnins;- of the twelfth century. He was 
educated by AlUnus of Anjou, a learned canon of 
the church of Lincoln. He composed a general his- 
tory of England from the earliest accounts to the 
death of king Stephen, in 1154, in eight books, which 
have been publislied by Sir Henry Saville. Towards 
the conclusion, the author honestly acknowledges 
that it is only an abridgment, and allows that to 
compose a complete history of England, many books 
were necessary which he could not procure. Mr 
Wharton has published a letter of his on the contempt 
of the world, which details many curious anecdotes of 
the great men of his time. 

HUPAZOLI, Francis ; one of the few individuals 
who have lived in three centuries. He was bom in 
1587, at Casal^ in Sardinia, and died in 1702. At 
first, he was a clergyman, and afterwards became a 
merchant at Scio ; and, in his 8Sd year, he was ap- 
pomted Venetian consul at Smyma. He had five 
wives, who bore him twenty-four children, besides 
which, he is known to have twenty-five illegitimate 
children. By his fifth wife, whom he married at the age 
of ninety-eight years, he had four children. His drink 
was water; he never smoked, and ate little (princi- 

ey game and fruit). He drank a good deal of the 
e of the tcorzonera root, ate but very little at 
night, went to bed and rose earlv, then heard mass, 
walked and laboured the whole day to the last He 
wrote down every thing remarkable which he had 
witnessed^ in twenty-two voliunes. He never had a 
fever, was never bled, and never took any medicine. 
At tbe age of iOO, his gray hair agaui beciame black. 
When 109 years old, he lost his teeth, and lived on 
soup. Four years later, he had two large new teeth, 
and began again to eat meat. Durine the latter 
part or his life, he had, for almost thirty years, 
monthly evacuations of blood. After these ceased, 
he was afflicted with the stone, and frequent colds, 
which continued until his deatli. He was of a mild 
temper. His principal fault was his passion for the 
other sex. Hupaaoli was rich, and had but few 
wants. 

HURD, RicaARD; an eminent Englldi prelate 
and philological writer of the last century. He was 
bora January 18, 1720, at Congieve, in Stafford^ 
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»«rsonal serricea of his wife ; and, in the action 
e husband against another on account of crimiiud 
^rsation with the wife, direct alltiaion is made to 
iiarital right, while the wife has oo correspond- 
action against a woman who does her a similar 
-y. In respect to the children — as a divided 
urity, where the voices would be equal would 

lo embarmssment — the law assigns the guar- 
sliip and authority over them to ute father, to 
diBi the mother sooceeds, in a great degree, on his 
edse, but not wholly, for the children may, at a 
Lain age in their minority, choose guardian^ fur 
inselves, in case of the fatlier's decease. 
Vs the hiw assigns a certain ascendency to the 
hand, so it pro\ides some compensation, by im- 
ing upon him stronger and more extensive 
£^'ons; and both the authority and the obliga- 
< of the husband are more extensive where the 
mon law of Engiand has sway than where the 
lan law is the fbontain of civil jurisprudence, 
iiis common law, according to its original spirit 
usual operation, leaves the wife destitute of the 
ns of supporting herself, it imposes upon the 
>and the obligation of supporting her, in the most 
ct and absolute terms. His duty to- provide for 
support or the children is no less imperatively 
ined bj the law, to which duty the wife succeeds, 
A full biroe, in case of the decease of the husbrad. 
'ither case, tiie duty extends to the utmost ability 
means of the party. In respect to the distinct 
iesbion of property, and distinct civil abilities of 

two parties, in regard to the acquisition and 
lagement of property, the common law of Eng- 
I and the codes springing from the Roman law 
widely differmt, and give rise to the most itrik- 
diversities in the civil relations of femilies under 
jurisdiction of these respective systems. 
y the theory, as well as the practical administra- 

of the common law of England, which has not 
I very deeply trenched upon by statutes or Judicial 
ifications, the civil rights and abilities of the wife 
mostly merged by the marriage. The husband 

wife are considered, in law, to be one person, 

that one person recognised by the law is the 
»nd. By the very act of the marriage, the 
.tels of the wife become the property of the hus- 
\. He has a right, also, to collect all the debts 
to her; but then he also, at the same time, incurs 
rresponding obligation, for he at once, becomes 
le to pay ail her debts. Though, in bringing 
I, after the marriage, for the debts due to the 
\ before marriage, the names of both the husband 

wife are used as plaintiffii and creditors^ yet, 
n the debts are collected, the proceeds are at the 
>lote disposal of the husband. So the rents and 
Nne of the wife's real estate, during the continu- 
e of the eonjucai connexion, belong to the 
band as absolute^ as if tiie estate itself were his 
I; but he cannot sell the estate without the con- 
rence of the wife, and, in England, such a sale 
I be made only under judicial cogniauice, by a 
ceeding in which the wife must appear personally 
XNirt, and express her assent to the sale. In the 
tted States of America this precaution is not taken, 
ugh, in some of the states, the wife must be ex- 
ined separately from her husband, by some magis- 
te authoriied to take the acknowledgment of 
ids; and, on her acknowledging that slie, freely, 
1 without constraint by the husband, assents to the 
e, the conveyance will be good ; while, in other 
tes, no such separate examination is required, but 
i nay execute the deed either in the presence or 
sence of her husband, as the law may provide in 
> respect If the wife has ah«ady commenced a 
it, ai the time of the marriage, the husband's con- 



trol of the claim for the demand in suit b consklered' 
to be saxlipect and absolute, tliat the defendant is no 
longer liable to answer to i3^<t wife, and the suit will 
be defeated on the defendant's o^ecting to its bemg 
further prosecuted in her name; fur the common law 
does not allow the husband, in such case, to come in 
and join in the prosecution, though there seems to be. 
no very g^eod reason why it should not. In such 
case, the proceedings must be commenced anew, in 
the names of both. If a suit is pending against the 
wife at the time of the marriage, it does not abate, 
for the law will not permit the rights of third parties 
to be injured by the voluntary act of the defendant, 
but sucli suit proceeds as if no marriage had taken 
place, or the husband is cited in and made a co<l& 
fendant in the suit. The same principles extend to 
all the civil relations of the wife. If she was acting 
as executrix on an estate, the husband, on the mar- 
riage, becomes executor with her. So if she is 
appointed executrix during the marriage, the hus- 
band is executor with her ; and so where imprison- 
ment for debt is permitted, the law does not allow 
the wife to be imprisoned on execution for her own 
debt, separately from her husband, but he must be. 
imprisoned with her; and if he escapes from orison, 
and is not retaken, after a reasonable time allowed 
for this purpose, the wife will be discharged. 

On the dissolution of the marriage by the death of 
the husband, or by a divorce from the bonds of ma-, 
trimony, the civil abilities of the wife revive, and 
she will then also be entitled, in her own right, to, 
the rents and income of her real estate accruing'sub- 
sequently, and she will also be entitled, in her own 
right, to all the debts due to her before the marriage, 
and which the husband has not appropriated to him- 
self. But, as all the earnings of the wife, during the 
marriage, belong exclusively to the husband, whether 
gained oy her labour, by trade, or m any other way, 
be alone can sue for any claim thence arising; and, 
in case of his decease, his executora succeed to hia 
right, and not the wife in her individual capacity. 
The law, at the same time, shows a scrupulous re> 
spect for a union so intimate, and permits the parties 
mutually to defend each other against the attacks of 
other pmons; and also exempts them, except in a 
few extreme cases, from being witnesses against each 
other, upon the same principle on which it exempts 
a perty from being a witness against himself; and 
even iarther, for it will not permit either to be a 
witness agahist the other. 

It is a general rule, that this contract of marriage 
so completely absorte all othera, that the parties can- 
not afterwards contract with each other, since, hi the 
view of the law, it would be equivalent to a contract 
of a party with himself. «In the time of lord Mansfield, 
some decisions were made by the court of k ing's bench, 
in Enghuid, tending to the introduction of an exception 
to this doctrine, in case of an agreement between 
husband and wife to live separately, upon formal 
articles made by them, providuig for a separate 
maintenance of the wife. But the same court re- 
traced its steps, in the time of the succeeding chief- 
justice. Ion] Kenyon, and re-established the old doc- 
trine, that all such agreements were absolutely void. 
The only way, accordingly, of protecting and main- 
taining the pecuniary contracts of the wife, and pre- 
venting them from being merged by the marriage, is 
throuf^ the intervention of trustees. The law does 
not prevent the putting property into the hands of 
trastees, to be managea either according to the 
discretion of the trustees, or under the direction 
of the wife, for her separate iM^nefit, as if she 
were a single woman ; and this may be done either 
before or after the marriage, provided that the inter- 
est of creditors, havmg subsisting chiuDs at the time. 
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AtU not be aflbcted. So that^after all, thia d^U 
identity of tlie busbBiid and wife« as to the posseasion, 
use, control, and application of the wife's property, 
or its income, is merely nominal, since the law per- 
mits to be done in the name of another what it does 
not permit in her own. And, where there are courts 
established with sufficient powers to give suitable 
remedies in regard to such contracts (as there ought, 
undoubtedly, to be every where), any provisions and 
conditions may be agreed upon between the parties, 
as to any propertT already existing. Such contracts 
are, however, coliaterel to that oT marriage: for the 
law will by no means allow of any conditiooB or 
modifications to the contract itself. 

In countries where the dvil institntions are bor- 
rowed from the Roman law, as has already heea 
said, the coi^ngal bond, of its own force, and accoid- 
ing to the genml laws, indep&idently of any express 
, stipulations of the oarties between themselves, or of 
the intervention of any third parties, gives rise to a 
very different set of relations and ririits. To take 
the French code, for an example, without going into 
an inquiry how &r the laws of other countries, deriv- 
ed from the same source, coincide with that code in 
minor detaib and provisions, there are two descrip- 
tions of marriage contract, as fiur as the property of 
tiie parties is concened, both of which, however, 
contemplate the rights of property of the parties as 
distinct. By one form of the marriage contract, 
the husband and wife become partners ; by the 
other, tlieir rights of property continue disUnct, 
notwithstanding^ the marriage. In case of no stipule^ 
tion, a community of goods will, by the operation of 
law, result from the marriage; so that a special 
agreement is rfquisite, in order to maintain a separate 
property in each party ; and this is called a dotal 
marriage, or one in which the wife's doi^oe portion, 
is regarded as a dbtinct property. If the marriage 
is intended to be a dotal one, it must be so expressed, 
in a formal instrument, drawn up before a notary 
public; and thus the same oiject is effected, which, 
under the jurisdiction of the common law of England, 
can be secured only by the interposition of a third 
party, and a set of minute and elaborate provisions, 
creating a trust The French code does not, how- 
ever, any more than the English conmion law, permit 
any conditions or modifications to be introduced into 
the marriage contract itself, which makes the personal 
rights of the parties the same throughout the king- 
dom ; and, in respect to the rights to property, and 
its possession and use, it does not, lil^ the English 
common law, affect at all to consider the parties as 
Identified. This community of goods extends to all 
the movable property of the parties, possessed at the 
time of the noarriage, and to all that is acauirrd by 
them during the continuance of the coiyogal relation, 
as well what accrues from their industry, and the use 
of their property, as that which comes by descent or 
donation, luiless the donation Is upoo other conditions 
prescribed on the part of the donor ; but, on the dis- 
solution of the partnersiiip, or community of goods 
and intererts, whether by the death of one of the 
parties, or otherwise, a division is made between 
them, or between the survivor and the heirs of the 
deceased partner, as In the case of an ordinary part* 
nership ; but. If the marriage is dotal, the wife's por- 
tion, or lu value, will continue to be her separate 
property ; but still, unless it be otherwise agreed, the 
management and Income of it will belong to the 
husband, who b not obliged to give any sureties for 
his proper mansgement of the trust, unless it shall 
be so sUpulatcd by the paities. If this separate 
propertT oonsbts of lands, neither the husband alone, 
nor both parUca concurring, can dispose of it during 
the marriage, to general, thb separate property, or 



its value, must eventaally, on the dasolotiQa of ft 
marriage, like the wife's share in the psrtncnhii 
funds in the case of community of property, ^o to tki 
wife, or her representatives. Tliere are, lurvcfe 
certain cases in which a partor the whole of (heoyi 
tal, of which the portion consists, may be slimM 
during the marriage ; as, for instanoe, to obtain lb 
release of the husband from prison, to supplTlk 
means of support to the &mUy, and in a tew otlo 
specified cases ; but in geneial, it is to remsio ^ 
separate property of the wife, and, as such, wbrib 
it consists of penooal or real estate, desceodi u b 
heirs. 

HUSKISSON, William, the right honoimUe,! 
political character of tiie present century, wi» d» 
tinguished liimself chiefly in mattcts of finance w 
the commerciai relatiooa of the country, was bm ■ 
1769, and sent to Paris, while quite young, to^ 
anatomy and medidne. On the breaking out d w 
French revolution, he was warmly disposed ta ibt 
liberal side of the question, and was an active mm 
her of the London cofresponding society, thoofl 
not, as has been said, of the Jacobin dub st (^ 
He was soon alter, howcrer, Introduced toil» 
notice and favour of Mr Pitt, and, in 1196, w 
placed in the office of Mr Dnndas (Ibrd Meivillr. 
then secretary of the home departmeat In 1001, a 
was appointed receiver-general of the docby of im 
caster, and a commisakMier of trade and pbtn^oou 
He soon after entered parliament as meahtr u 
Morpeth. Here Mr Hnsklsson did not speak maA 

but was very useful to the ministry in finsocni sbu 
ters, both in parliament and in prepanqg f»P^ 
When Mr Canning's diflbi«noe with lord CasUcrrt^ 
induced him to leave the mhnistry (1809), MrH)^ 
kisson retired with him, and fai sabseqiMMl *"|^ 
it soon appeared that a third party «'*^iJ^'5 
house, agreeing with the ministry oo V^^^^ 
general policy, but Joining the oppositks '■''^J'Jl 
ing rettoichment in the public c^P^"^''"^.J!llafL 
appointment of Mr Cannin|r to the foreigi K?r*^ 
ship, Mr Httskisson entered the cabinet ^^^ 
president of the board of trade. In the Goden^ 
ministry, he became secretary for the oolooiesjH" 
retoined that post in the Weiltaigton vopi^^. 
posed of the warm enemies of his kte ^'^^'^J^ 
Canning ; but it was soon apparent that ao oo^ 
cooperation could take place bKweca men oImo 
opposite principles, and Mr Husklsson and his "^ 
were soon obligid to withdrew. His drsth wi 
place SepL 1ft, iSaa Being prtfent at thef^ 
tiun oo the opening of the Liverpool and ^'''^Tl 
railway, he came inadvertently In the course o( on 
of the stcanMSsrriages, movmg at a rapid itu, vn^ 
passed over him, and crushed one of his leg* i^ *^ 
sequence of which he died next day. . ,«« 

HUSS, HUSSITES. John Hdss was born tnlJJ 

at Hussine^ near Pracfaatis, In Bohemia, '''f^'! 
acquired the name of Htui, or Jokm if ^^^ 
In 1389, he was sent, by his frodai lord •I>^JT 
other patrons, to the univenity of Prague^ ^ u*!! 
was distinguished for his talents and industry. ^y\ 

ing become the servitor of a professor, to ^"T 
library he thereby had access, he had an opptvtm 
of acquiring a degree of theological ^"^''^Ti 
which, for Uiat age, was remarkable. In 1^^ 
took the decree of master of aits, and, in '^ 
delivered pul>lic theologicai and pitilosupht^*^ 
tures. In 1402, the ofiSce of Bohemian pi«'<=>]^ 
the Bethlehem chapel at Prague, which was <J<>^ 
lished by a private foundation, was conferred ooiu*' 
Here he Iwgan to acquire Inflnenoe over the pw^ 
with whom, as well as with the stodenU, his stfSNj 
were very popular; and, befaig soon al^er ■•*^ 
fessor to the queen Sophia, he tJius gtioed ^fff^^ 
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Ike eooft At this tne, he becanie acaiminted witb 
tiie wiiUBgi of Wickliffe. His kiiow[ed|(« of the 
dcriptoKssooonade him fM the Justice of that bold 
re former's itttcks on the abuses of the church, and 
he gov became himself the boldest advocate of a 
refom wluch thoold restore to the corrupt church 
Uie aaiplkit) and parity of scriptural Cfaristiaiiity. 
His boldness did not long- remain unobserred; and 
w, m the freqaett disputes of the Gennans with the 
BohHBiMi mailmiriansy he took part with the latter, 
he Ittd son loeontend with powerful enemies This 
nade i tttimi division of that whidi hitherto had 
Ikco onij a eostest between the philosophical schools 
oftheKo&ti, to wtaeh Hnsa belonged, and of the 
ytMuaba, to which most of the Gennans had 
aUaM dmaiehres. About fiOOO foreign pro- 
^ammd students left Prague, and either created 
vofea oev hnpnlse to the universities of Leipsic, 
vfmh, Ingolstadt, Rostock, and Cracow, a loss 
^Kh Pn^op and Haas himself, who was now a 
nctor, sensibly felt. Yet he could not be attacked 
IB BobfBia; the great schism had exposed the 
^^'^'i^ of the priesthood ; Bohemia did not recog- 
we Benedict Xlil., nor Gregory XIL, after 1409 ; 
ue nobility and people were excited against the 
™«fy decrees of the pope, by some bold spirits, 
^ mved as tlie precursors of Huss*s doctrines, 
™ thus became accustomed to Judge freely ; the 
gwemmeitt of Wenceslaus &voured the anti-papal 
^■■^of many among the people, from political 
£|^^aod from an inclination hivourable to Huas, 
^ «u generally esteemed. He ventured, there- 
"^f to cnaore publicly the corrupt morals of the 
^^^ aad the laity, and to preach against the sale 
« papal indulgences in Bohemia; he said nothing 
''*;,y^ he declared masses for the dead, unage- 
^^^ Booastic life, auricular confession, &su, 
*57 to be inventions of spiritual despotism and super- 
"itioo, and the withholding of the cup at the Loid's 
J»PPw onscriptural. The new pope. Alexander V., 
^ soBuaooed htm to Rome, and, as he did not 
|PP^ ^ archbishop of Prague, Sbynko, com- 
*^ttke immediate persecution of this preacher 
« t&e troth. About 200 volumes of copies of Wick- 
^ vritings were burnt in 1410, in the arch- 
^P's palace, and the Bohemian preaching at the 
2^em chapel prohibited. But Huss did not 
^ either this prohibition or the new summons of 
^ XXUI., but appealed, as his envoys at Rome 
^"■prisoned, to a general council. 
, ^boi the pope caused a crusade against Ladis- 
ll^^aples to be preached in Bohemia, Huss 
7J^ it in the warmest manner, and his friend 
r^ expressed himself on the sulject in violent 
^"S^s*^, which the pope ascribed to Huss, who 
Ly/^^^sequenoe, excommunicated, and Prague 
^ Qoder an interdict as long as Huss should remain 
!!j* '^nss, therefore, distrustful of the protection of 
"^ «nk king of Bohemia, went to the feudal lord 
ija birthplace, Hnssines, whose name was Nidiolas. 
T^«iid ia many places in the circle of Bechin, he 
^"<d with much soccess ; here he also wrote his 
"wable books On the Six ErrorB, and On the 
r^l^in which he attacks tiansubstantiation, the be- 
Jr^Uie popeand the sainU,the efficacy of the abso- 
^^of a vicious priest, unconditional obedience to 
^[^'7 nilers, and simony, which was then extremely 
^^t, and makes the holy Scriptures the only 
thLk '^^^''^'^ ^^ religion. The approbation with 
^ Uiese doctrines were received, Doth among the 
^ «uity and common people, increased the party of 
. vl ^ > great degree; aod, as nothing was nearer 
V^. Wrt than the diabsion of truth, he readily 
^^ted with the summons of the council of Cod- 
**oe to defend his opimons before the deigy of all 



nations. Wenceslaus gave him the count. Chluaa 
and two other Bohemians of rank for his escort. 
The emperor Sigismund, by letters of safe conduct, 
became responsible for his personal safety, and John 
XXIII., after his arrival at Constance, November 4, 
made promises to the same effect. Notwithstanding 
this, he was thrown into prison, November 28, after 
a private examination berore some of the cardinals^ 
and, in spite of the reitenited remonstrances of the 
Bohemian and Moravian nobles, was kept in confine- 
ment, and, though sick, was not permitted an advo^ 
cate. At a public examination, June 5, 1415, the 
fathers of the council interrupted him in his defence 
by loud and vehement vociferation. In a trial on 
the 7th and 8th of June, he defended himself at 
length, in the presence of the emperor; but his grounds 
of defence were not regarded, and an unconditional 
recantation of hereries which he had not taught^ as 
well as those wUch he had, was demanded of him.' 
Huss, however, remained ftrm in his belief, and the 
last examination fJuly 6) eventuated in a sentence of 
death, which had long since been determined on. 
Huss on this occasion reminded the emperor of his 
promise of safe conduct, at which Sigismund could 
not refrain from showing his shame by a blush ; yet 
the hatred against a man who had ventured to speak 
the truth was too greet to allow any hopes of safety. 
He was, without being convicted of any error, that 
same day burnt alive, and his ashes were thrown into 
the Rhine. On his way to the pile, he was observed to 
smile at a place where some of his writines had been 
burnt, and afterwards expired in the midst of Joyful 
prayers. Even his enemies speak with admiration of 
his unblemished virtue and his firmness In the hour 
of death. 

Huititet, The gentle and pious mind of Huss 
would not have approved of the terrible revenge, 
which his Bohemian adherents took upon the Em- 
peror, the empire, and the clerKy, for his death, in 
one of the most bloody andterriole wars ever known. 
The decrees wid excommunications of the council 
were despised in Bohemia. Instead of destroying 
the new doctrines, the auio^da-fS of Constance was 
the watchword of union for multitudes of all classes, 
who, from their teacher, were called HuttiUi. 
Wenceslaus was compelled, in 1417, to grant them 
many churches for the celebration of the sacrament 
in both forms, and as their number increased every 
day, there wexe soon many among them who wished 
for something more than mere religious freedom. 
The wavering and temporising conduct of this king 
(who died August 13, 1419) and the hiquisitorial 
violence of tlie cardinal legate, John Dominioo, 
kindled the fire of insurrection. The people could 
not, however, set aside the claims of tne hated 
emperor Sigismund to the vacant throne. Alwavs 
bent upon the extirpation of heretics, fiilthless tn 
treaties, and unequal to contend with the a^livity oi 
the Hussites, and the genius of their generals, he was 
obliged to see the kingdom which he had inherited 
m a state of anarchy for fifteen years. The Hussites 
commenced their rebellion by a bloody vengeance on 
the Catholics ; their convents, many of which, in Bo- 
hemia, were more splendid than elsewhere, and their 
churches, were plundered and burnt, and the priests 
and monks murdered. John Ziska of Trocanow, 
a Bohemian knight, formed of the large bodies of 
people which were constantly flocking to him, a well 
mounted and disciplined army, which , in its barricado 
of wagons, repelled all attacks, and built the finrtified 
c\tf of Tabor, ftnr a place of arms and a point of 
defence, upon a mountain consecrated by the field 
preachings of Hnss, and strong by nature, in the 
drdeof BecUo. The oldest firiend of Huss, Nicholas 
of Hussinei, commanded under this general. Nicholas 
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was well knowu fer ilie courage witli wliidi he bad, in 
1417| placed himself at the h^ of the Hitssites, and 
beaten and driven from Tabor the faithless Uirich of 
Rosenberg, together with the imperial army, in 1 420. 
He resisted, from patriotic motives, the plan of the 
inhabitants of Prague, to choose a foreign prince for 
a king, but died, too soon for the wel&re of Bohemia, 
December 25, 1420, with the fflory of having been 
father a defender of the fiuth of 'Huss, than a perse- 
cutor of the Catholics. 

In this persecution, Ziska was the most lealous and 
most cruel— Zm^o of the cup, as he was called, 
chief of the Tabortfet, as the Hussites under his ban- 
ner designated themselves, from their city. The 
strength of his army, and his victories over the 
imperialists gave him an influence in the Bohemian 
afiairs which was nearly allied to that of a pro- 
tector. But when the murders and devastations 
of his army, and of the small bands which made the 
religious war a pretext for plunder, continually 
increased, the most moderate Hussites of the nobility, 
and the citizens of Prague, whose chief concern was 
the allowance of the cup to the laity at the sacrament 
(thence called Caluptines or Praguers), and the quiet 
of the kingdom, were induced to offer the Bohemian 
throne, first to Ladislaus, king of Poland, then to the 
grand prince Vitold, of Lithuania, and at last to his 
nephew KoribuL But Ziska, with the Taborites, 
dissented, and the difference of these parties, which 
had app^red in the diversity of their demands for a 
church reform, now produced a real division, No- 
thing was more dangerous to the cause of the Hussites 
than the multitude of sects and parties in Bohemia ; 
each, since 1421, acted by itself, and they only united 
against the common enemy, in order that, as soon as 
he was routed, they mifht again quarrel with each 
otlier. Ziska having oecome totally blind at the 
siege of Raby, and victorious over the unperialists, 
whom he defeated in the mat battle of Dentschbrod, 
and continually suocessfm in small contests against 
the nobility, who lost immensely by his ravages, 
witliout beiuff able to place any limit to them, and 
against the inhabitants of Prague, who preserved 
their city from destruction only oy a hard and short- 
lived peace, Sept. 14, 1424, died October 12, of the 
same year, of the pla^^ue. At his death, the fearful 
mass, wmch onlv his military talents and good 
fortiuie had held together, fell to pieces. The 
majority of the Taborites elected for their general 
Andrew Prooopius, who had been recommended by 
Ziska, and who, having been at first destined to the 
church, is called the ^om (Holy, rtuut). Koribut, 
a mere shadow of a king, had been chosen by the 
Inhabitants of Prague, in 1422, and, although he had 
routed Busso of Vitithum with the strongest army 
which Saxony had ever produced, June 1^ 1426, at 
Aussig, was not able to control the ferocity and 
plundering propensity of the parties among the 
Hussites, and was obliged to abdicate the throne, in 
1427. Procopius diowed himself worthy of hb pre- 
decessor. The decisive victories which he gained in 
July, 1427, and August 14, 1431, at Aliess and 
Tachau, over the army of the cross, composed of the 
people of the German empire, and &r superior to the 
Hussites in number, made the arms of the latter not 
less Ibrmidabie than the devastating expeditions, 
which the detached bodies of partisans carried ou 
against the neighbouring states abnost every year 
from the beglnnuig of the war until 1432. Austria, 
Pranconia, Kit especially Saxoov and those provinces 
of Bohemia which were yet obedient to the pope, 
Lusaoe and Silesia, were die theatre of the most 
horrid cruelties and robberies. All peities were now 
deairoos of peace; and, as the Gcmmn arms were 
Vitsuccessfal against the Hussites, the council of 



Basle saw itself compelled by Sigismiuul, vho 
always retained a faction among the Boheniftii 
nobility and the inhabitants of Prague, to come lu 
terms with the heretics ; and thus, Nov. 20, 1433, a 
compromise was made (the compact of i*Tugot), 
which, however, *was not received by all parties, aial 
hostilities reoommenced, but were ended by a coo* 
plete victory of the Calixtines and Catholics ntidrr 
Meinhard of Neuhaus, at Bomischbrod, May 30. 
1434. The Calixtines, who were now superior, a 
coigunction with the Catholic states, chose tlie en. 
pemr Sigismund for their king, who swore at I^las. 
July 5, 1436, to adhere to the compacts, which had 
been rendered somewhat easier by the council, in 
compliance with the wishes of the Calixtioes, \m 
was again faithless to his promise, and died, Dec. 9, 
1437, without having restored perfect quiet to 
Bohemia. The Taborites, very much weakened, 
were able to maintain their dispute only in the de. 
liberations of the diet, and in theological cootroversittl 
writings, whereby their confession of &ith ac»|nired 
a purity §ik1 a completeness which made it similar, 
in many respects, to die confessions of the Proiet' 
tants of the sixteenth century ; but their refi^ioai 
freedom continually sufiered. more and inore> untl 
they merged in the fritteniity of Bohemian a^ 
Moravian Brethren, which arose in 1457, and, under 
the most violent persecutions^ exhibited an hotionr* 
able steadfastness and purity. See Bohemian Breth- 
ren^ and United Brethren, 

HUSSARS : originally, the name of theHui^ariaa 
cavalry, raisea in 1458, when Matthias I. ordered 
the prelates and nobles to assemble, with th«»ir 
cavalry, in his camp. £very twenty houses were 
obliged to furnish a man ; and thus, from the Hun- 
sarian words hutz (twenty), and ar (pay), was 
rormed the name Hutzar, Huttar. The anas and 
dress of this light cavalry were afterwards Imitated, 
and the name borrowed by other nations. 

HUSTINGS, Court of ; the principal ooart in 
the city of London, of great antiquity, held before 
the loni mayor and aldermen in London, the shen& 
and recorder in Giuldhall. The derivation is unccr* 
tain. In a popular sense, it is used in Kngland fur a 
place raised for the candidates at elections of mem- 
bers of parliament, perhaps from hoistinfs, 

HUTCHESON, Francis, LL. D., an ingenioas 
philosophical writer, was bom in the north of Ireland, 
August 8, 1694, and, in 1710, was entered a student 
in uie university of Glasgow. After spending six 
years at Glasgow, he returned to his native country, 
where be was licensed to preach among the Dissen* 
ters, but accepted the invitation of some geatlemen 
acquamted with his talents, to set up a private 
academy in Dublin. In 1725, the first edition uf his 
celebrated Inquiry into the ideas of Beauty and Vir> 
tue appeared witliout his name ; but its merit would 
not allow the author to be lone concealed. \n 17X8, 
he published his Treatise on the Passions, which has 
often been reprinted, and is admired even by those 
who dispute the soundness of its philosophy. In 
1729, he was called to the chair of philosophy at 
Glasgow. He died in 1747, in his fifty-third y<rar. 
In 1755, was published* from his MSS. a System of 
Moral Philosophy (in three books, 8 vols 4to); to 
which is prefixed some account of the Life, Writings, 
and Charecter of the Autlior, by Doctor Leechman, 
Professor of Divinity in tiie University of Glasgvnr. 
The system of morals of Doctor Hutcheson is founded 
upon nearly the same principles as that of lord 
Shaftesbury. He deduces all our moral ideas from 
an implanted moral sense or instinct, like that of self, 
preservation, which, independently of argument, or 
the reasonableness of certain actions, leaiu us to (per- 
form them ourMlves, and to approve theiu io oCJirr^ 
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Itis warka and Ifctu r ea contritmted to diffuse a taste 
fcr sBalftical diMnission in Scotland, which led to 
the prodiictkn of some of tiie most ▼aluabie writinga 
of the etgfitcenth rentury. 

HUTCHINS, Thomas, geographer to the United 

^tcs of America, was bom in New Jersey, abont 

1730. He altered the army in the French war, and 

snrei ai foK Pitt and against the Indians m Florida. 

He wss bBprooned in Engbmd, in 1779, on the 

doTf^ of hs^piB^ corrpsponded with doctor Franklin, 

then AmerieaB arait in France. On recovering his 

liberty, he joom the amy of general Greene at 

CharifsloB. He was nominated geographer-general 

to the rsitid Stales; and died at Pittsburgh, hi 1789. 

He paUsM an Historical Sketch of the Expedition 

of fiosqaet aninsi the Indiaas of Ohio, in 1764; a 

Topomphiaa Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 

Maryhod and Carolina, with maps (London, 1778) ; 

a Bfitorical Aoooont and Topogivphical Descrip- 

tton of Loniaana, West Florida, and Philadelphk 

(17M). 

HUTCHmsON, Aim, a reUgioos enthusiast, 
▼ho oocaaoned dissensions in the diorches of New 
Hngisnl, came from Lincolnshire to Boston, in 1636L 
^ hatitoled meetings for women, in wliich, pre- 
tmdiog to enjoy immediate revebtions, she taught 
loany Antinomian and other sentiments, which soon 
occaaiaDed great controTefsv in the colony, and, in 
16 37, dr ew together an ecclesiastical synod, which 
^||d^nmed her errors. Not long after, she was 
BOtshed from the eolony, and removed to a Dutch 
smiement in New York, where, in 164S, she, and 
her family, consisting of fifteen persons, were cap- 
|wed by the Indians, and all except a daughter 
lilled. 

HUTCHINSON, Thomas, a governor of the 

colony of MasaacJnisetts, was of a ftunily distin- 

psM in the annals of New England, and was 

i>oni in Boston, in 1711. After graduating at Har- 

^^ coQege, in 1727, he became a merdmnt ; Irat, 

^ succeeding in trade, engaged in the studj of 

vw and politics, in order to qoalliy himself for 

pQlibc life. He was sent to London to transact 

MOM bosiness for the town of Boston, which charge 

^ executed satisfoctorily, and, on his return, was 

•*c*«d a representative. He was, after a few 

7«^ chosen speaker of the house, and, in 1752, 

"<^ceeded his uncle as judge of probate. He was 

placed in the council, and was appointed Ifeatenant- 

jwenior hi 1758, and chief-justice in 1760— all of 

vhich offices he held sunultaneously for several 

1***^ In 1771, he received his commission as 

fi^rnor of Massachinetts. It is affirmed that 

|oet« was no single officer of the British government 

A America, who contributed- more to produce the 

^PBiation of the two countries than Hutchinson. 

■JB ambition and avarice were sneh as to render 

^completely subservient to the views of the 

l»ntt$h ministry, and to cause him to sacrifice liis 

^^ples, hi order to abel every arbitrary regula- 

^. and to snrgest the most odions means of en- 

T^S them. He went so hr even as to challenge 

^ legislature to a discussion of colonial rights, 

^*^bi he believed, he conld convince them by 

fl^^Bnent that they did not understand, and ought 

^ B^i&ndon. Tor some time, he enjoyed CDOsi&r- 

^e popoiarity in the province, in consequence of his 

jl^km to business, and the circnmstaaces of his 

U^g a native, and not a member of the English 

CBtffch. But the publicathm of seveml of his letters 

^ mioftten, which had fallen into the hands of 

y^^ Fmnklin hi London, and by him had been 

°>QsmiUied to Boston, by which die people became 

'T^ of his hypocrisy; and of the odious counsels 

*«di he had givea against their rights. 



with hsa obstinacy In pfevenlinf the ofaarxioiis tea 
from lieing returned to the ships, so exaspeiaM 
them, that his recall was rendered indispensable. 
In the year 1774, accordingly, he was removed from 
his office, and general Gage was pot in his place. 
He then repaired to England, where, for some time, 
he was fed with expectations of favour : but, after it 
was found by the British ministry to be a more diffi- 
cult matter toconauer tlie Americans than he had led 
them to suppose, he fell into disgrace, and lived in 
tile most retired way, near Brompton, until ins 
death, June 3, 1780, in his sixtv-ninth year. 

The following extract of a letter from president 
Adams to WUHara Tudor will give an idea of 
governor Hutchinson's condition in London : ** Fled, 
in his old age, from the detestation of a country 
where he had been beloved, esteemed, admired, and 
applauded with exaggeration ; in short, where he 
had been every thing firom his infancy, to a country 
where he was nothing; pinched by a pension, which, 
though ample in Boston, would barely keep a house 
in London ; throwing round his balefiil eyes on the 
exiled companions of his folly ; hearing daily of the 
slaughter of Ills countrymen, and conflagration of 
their cities; abhorred by the greatest men and 
soundest part of the nation, and neglected, if not 
despised, by tlie rest-.hardened as had been my 
heart against him, I assure you, 1 was melted at the 
accounts 1 lieard of his condition. Lord Townsend 
told me that he put an end to his own life. I'hough 
1 disbelieve this, 1 knew he was ridiculed by the 
courtiers. They laughed at his manners at the 
levee, at the perpetual quotations of his brother 
Poster (Foster Hutchinson, brother of governor 
Hutchuison, was a judge <^ the supreme court in 
Massachusetts), searching his pockets for letters 
to read to the king, and the king's turning away 
from him with bis nose up," &c. 

As a judge, he was irreproachable, and evinced 
great almity. He was a writer of considerable merit, 
more valuable for his facts than his style. His 
principal work was a History of Massachusetts Bay, 
in two volumes, with a volume of State Papers, which 
was brought down to the year 1750. He left a con- 
tinuation of it in manuscript, which was published in 
London, in 1828, forming a third volume of the history. 
His other productions consist of occasional essays, and 
a pamphlet on Colonial Claims, in 1764. A large 
number of manuscripts of all kinds concerning the 
colonies, which he had collected, were unfortunately 
destroyed during the riot in Boston, when his house 
was nearly d^nolished. 

HUTTEN, Ulxich von, was descended from an 
ancient fomily, which could boast of many knishtsand 
statesmen distinguished m the service of the Uerman 
emperors. Hutten was bom at the family castle of 
Steclcelberg on the Maine, in 1488. In his tenth year, 
liis father placed him at Fulda, in order to educate 
him for a monk. The monastic school there was one 
of the most fomous in all Germany, and he received 
an excellent education ; but the monastic life corre- 
sponded so little with his inclination, that he fled to 
Erfurt, in 1504, where he became intimately acquain- 
ted with several sdiolars and poets. A pestilence 
drove him, in the next year, to Cologne, the univer- 
sity in which place was then flourisliing. But 
Rhagius, one of the most learned professors there, 
having been banished, retired to Frankfort on the 
Oder, whither Hutten accompanied him. His patron^ 
Eitelwolf von Stein, assisted him in various ways, 
during the three years of his residence here. But 
quiet did not long accord with his restless disposition. 
He travelled in the north of Germany, although tor- 
mented with the loathsome disease, which, making*, 
its first appeiinmoe at that time, raged like a pesti- 
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Icon, Im WM not M TCt atteoded with disgrace, and 
▼isited Giei6wBkl ind Roitock, wb«re he was weU 
onae aa a poet and laan of talents, acd where he 
supported himself by his laboon. In 1511, he went 
to WittenbeiY, wheie he published a work on Teni- 
fication. From thence he proceeded to Paria to 
study kiw, and, if possible, to conciliate his &ther. 
During; the time of his residence there, Pavia was 
taken by the Swiss in the service of Maximilian I., 
and these troubles compelled him to remove to Bo- 
logna, after havinfr been stripped of his propefty by 
the soldiers. He was finally compelled, by sheer 
want, to enter the hnperial service, in 1513. The 
next year, he left the serric^ and became known 
throughout Germany. Ulric, duke of Wurtemberr, 
had murdered a cousin of Hutten, partly from Jeal- 
onsy, partly from hatred, and Hutten gave free 
course to hb indignatiun in poems, letters, and ad- 
dremes. He was no less distingiushed in the Reucb- 
hnian controversy with the Dominican Hogstraaten in 
Cologne. Hutten vigorously defended the Icsraed, 
honest, and jpenecutod Reuchlin, particularly in 
satires, and The EpitMm lAteunrvm Virorumj in 
which he had the greatest share, contributed to dis- 
pby the monks in all their nakMlness. To please 
his fiither, he went again to Italy, in 1515, to take 
the degree of doctor of laws in Bologna. He first 
visited Rome, and afterwards went to Bologna ; but 
he could not remain any where long, and soon re- 
turned by way of Venice to his country, wliere he 
was adorned with the poetic laurel in Anjnburg', by 
the fairest of the German maidew — Constantia, 
the daug h ter of Peutingei^'— and was knighted by 
MazimiliBn. 

In Italy, Hutten had become acquainted with the 
monastic life hi all its deformity, and was so moch 
the enemy of the clergy, that, by his edition of Lan- 
rentius Valla, DefttUo endHa H emeniUa Drntatime 
Ctiuittmtmi, he declared war upon them, and opened 
the way fiir Luther. He dedicated the work to pope 
Leo X., but it is difficult to decide whether this was 
in ridicule, or from a sincere conviction that this 
pope was more honest in his opinions than the former 
popes. In 1518» he entered the service of Aibot. 
archbishop of Mayrace, and made several official 
Journeys to Paris. He also accompanied the arch- 
bishop to the diK at Augsburg, where Luther held 
his well known discussion with Cajetan, and Hutten, 
in a Demosthenic oratioo, urged the German princes 
to a war against the Turks ; but he was soon wearied 
with courU, and he took the field, with the Sua- 
bian leme, in 1519, against his hmditarr enemy, 
Ulric oTWurtemberg, where he contracted an inti- 
macy with the brave Francis of Sickingen. After the 
termination of tlie war, he returned to Majence, 
where he received appbuse from all quarters for his 
various works against the hierarchy. In order to 
engage anew hi uiis labour, he rstfared to the solitude 
of htt paternal castle. Here one work followed 
another, ezhibitinr in a strong light the arrogance 
and corruption of Home; but, as the objects of his 
attacks complained to his patron, Albert of Mayenee, 
he lost, eventually, the fovoor of the bitter, but form- 
ed publicly a connexion with Luther, and began to 
write altogether in German, instead of Latin, as he 
had fomcrly done. At leiuth the Roman authori- 
ties demanded that he should be delivered up to them : 
attempts were made to assassinate hfan, and he was 
not safe, even fai the headquarters of Charles V. 
Bat his fokhfol friend, Francis of SIckfaigcn, alkiwcd 
hha an asylum hi his castle, whence he Issued new 
Bissivcs to princes and peo|^ Meanwhile, 8iekin> 
geo became Involved in a bkiody fend with Rlehaid, 
Sichblifaop of Treves, whksb tenalnated unhappily iDr 
Iha fooMT, aad H vltcn had to teak aaotbar piaee of 



leftige. He hoped to find it in Swteriaad, ha 
Erasmus was opposed to him, so thai he wasobhgni 
to diaiige irom one place to another, till finally, 
overpowered by a new attack of his disease, st Um 
age of thirty-six years, be Ibund, on the islsod of 
UfiDHUi, in the lake of Zuricii, Aug. SI, 1523, ihst r- 
pose wliicfa had never been his lot on earth, in ooo- 
sequence^ partly of his character, partly of hit 
domestic relations, partly his literary labours. 

Hutten was one of tlie boldest and most fico ipiri(> 
ed men of his time ; a forenmner Bud promoter of Uw 
reformation ; aa example, an assistant for Lntbrr, 
with whom he was never personally acquainted, for, 
although he met hhn in AugslHirv, in 1518, lie ind 
then too little respect Ibr a membcantfriar to ttd 
his acqiiaintonce. Bat be was safasequcoUy impres- 
sed with the greatest Tenefation for hhn, as he had 
formerly been ibr Reudilin. His prindpal fiiult as 
a writer was a Icind of frivolity, which caused him to 
disregard many drcaasstanoea, wiiich, to use Ua 
words of Erasmus, should liave been treatrd moie 
tendctly. But his motto mfaeta aim eatf^— expres- 
sed bis principles, which allowed boa as little to 
pause as Luther, who waa nMre htvonred by fortose 
Injurtice, folsebood, hypocrisy, and tyranny filled hia 
with naiignathHi, and he unmaaked them with all Im 
power. While aU his friends were trembling, Dii 
courageous spurit knew no fear. Tliere are ibity- 
five worlu from his hand, ezclaaire of several which 
are not cerUfady known to be bia. After sevcnl 
attempts, acoUection of them baa been made. Itap- 
peared in five volumes (Berlin and Leipsic, 1821— 
1825): the editor « E. J. H. Munch. The nort 
complete and the latest biography of Hutten appear 
ed in Nuremberg, 1828^ irom the pen of C. J. 
Wagenseil of Augsburg. . 

HUTTON, CBAaLs, LL. P., an emhMOt nsthe- 
maticlBn, was bom at Newcaatie-opon-Tyoe, Ang* 
14, 1737, and his lather, who waa a viewer of aun^ 
hitended to devote him tohis own empfoyaaflt He 
received a little mslniction in the rudhaeato el the 
Latin hmguage, and in the elements of thenathensr 
tics ; but he owed ncariy the whole of hb subMqwat 
acquirements to his own application. HariiK ^ 
ceivedaniiiJury hioneofhisarais,liewasfiMflid ns^ 

fit for his hitended oocupaUon, on which the nsWl 
bent of his faidinations led him to prepare himieir tor 
becoming a mathematical teacher. The deatnicUOB 
of the ofi bridge at Newcastle having attiatfed ha 
attention to the sulgect of the constrnctioo and pro- 
perties of arches, he was led to the prodoctioo or s 
small work on the prindpies of bridges, which nitf 
the foundation of his fiiture fome. He ^f^ 
after appohited pro f e s sor of mathematics •V^^ 
wich coUege, elected a follow of the royal soclet^ 
and, m 1779, received the degree of LL. D. fron tS 
unbcrsity of Edkibuigh. In 1786, he published hH 
Mathematical Tsbles, preceded by aa hitrodocuooi 
trsdng the progress and improvement of logantniBS 
fiiMB Die date of theta* dboovtsy. This workhv 

B»oe thronah five editions. The next T^^^'J^ 
utton published a quarto volume of Tracts, Mstne 
matical and Phi]osophical,whkdi wasnot kmatHr 
followed by his Rlcmento of Conic Sections, Mr cm 
use of the academy at Woolwich. Hb Matheoatt. 
cal and Philosophioal Dictionary (2 vols., 4to)i 
appeared hi 1796, of vriiich a new aad grf^ 
enlarged edition was published hi 1815. In ^^ 
he gave the world the first edition of hbCow^el 
MaOionatics, in 8 vols., 8vo, to which a thlnl «« 
added hi 1811. From 1808 to 1808, ^^**^ 
ployed, hi conjunction with dootort ?99xvinv^ 
Stew, hi an abridgment of the Phikisophicil ,^^ 
aotioaa, publishedfai eighteen thidt qoarta 3<^i^ 
In 1818, ba poblbhed another coUectkia « ™^ 
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and philosopbfeRl ralgects. He 
id Jatsomrf 97 ^ 1823, in the dgbty-sizth year of 
sage. 

HUTTON, JAUta; a oatural philoaoDher, disUn- 
dahed aa the aulhor of a system of geology, which 
fers the etmclure of the solid parts of the earth to 
a actkm of fire, hence termed the Plitionian 
eory. He was bom at Edinburgh, in 1726, and 
udiied in the uttiTersity under Madaurin, the cele- 
rated mafhrmatician. He also applied liimself to 
hemistrfy and went to Leyden, where he graduated 
A M. D., in 1749. About 1768, he settled at Edtn- 
»urgli, where he pid)lished numerous works relating 

natural philosophy, among which are, Disserta- 
kms on d&erent Subjects in Natural Philosophy 
fuiinborgh, 1792, 4iu), an Investigation of the 
^nndplM of Knowledge, and of the Progress of 
teason firom Sense to Science and Philosophy (Edin- 
argh^ I794y 3 vols., 4to), Theory of the Earth, 
ith Proofs and Iliustntion9, ui four parts (Edin- 
irgii, 1795^ 2 fols., Sro). His death took place in 
r97. The geological system, or theory of the 
trtla, proposed by wis philosopher, excited a warm 
tntroveny among men of science, and met with an 
kckcate in the late professor Playfiur, who, in 1802, 
ibllshed a work entitled Illustrations of the HnU 
nimn Theory of the Earth. 

H UUS (Aouse, dwelling); a Danish and Norwegian 
irrelatiTe of the German Aaut, and English Amue, 
>pc-ariiig in many geographical names. 
UlJYGENS, Christian (or, as it was sometimes 
rittcn, Hmjfghent)^ distinguished for his researches 
id diseoveries in tlie departments of mathematics^ 
lysics, and astronomy, sonof Constantine Huygens, 
poet, was bom in 1629, at the Hague. He aooom- 
ini«d Heiuy, count of Nassau, in 1649, to Holstein 
id Penmark. He afterwards travelled in France 
id England, and lived at Paris, from 1666 to 1681, 
itii a pension from the Jung of France. To him is 
pnerally ascribed, on the European continent, the 
pplication of the pendulum to clocks (1656), by 
hich he was led to the discovery of evolutes. The 
liiglish attribute tlie invention of tlie pendulum 
luck to Hooke. Huygens treats of tliese sul^ts 

1 his principal work, Horologium oieilUtiorium^ &c. 
Paris, 1673, IbL), which alw contains a complete 
realise on the pn>perttes of the cycloid, connected 
riUi his theory of pendulum clocks and evolutions. 
Ilia, and other geometrical discoveries, he applied 
riUi great success to mechanka. He investigated 
he laws of the motion of heavy bodies in a given 
lalh. He discovered, in 1661, simultaneously with 
Vallis and Wren, the laws of the communicatkm of 
notion, by impact, and proposed the theory of osdl- 
atory motkai, in which he solved the problem of the 
»nUe of osciUation, and the kws of the central 
brces. To him is, moreover, ascribed the discovery 
>f the principles more fully developed by James 
Bernoulli, of the preservation ^ living forces. He 
iras not less distinguished in optics, and he gave a 

Ehysioo-nwtheroatical theory of the motion of light, 
J which.he attempted to explain the strength and 
liveliness of light. He also acquired a high reputa- 
ion in astronomy, bv establishing many fundamental 
ruths ; he examined more minutely, with telescopes 
iDproved bv himself, in 1655, the form and ring of 
iBtum, and discovered tlie fbur satellites of this 
planet, &c. His works have appeared in three col- 
lections— ^icy^eiifi Oputc. PoBihuma (Leydeai, 
1707); Opera varia ed. J» A, m' Graveeande, with the 
Life oir Huygens (Leyden, 1724,4 part*:); and, finally. 
Opera rel^ua^ tic (Amsterdam, 1728, 2 vols. 4to). 
Jurisprudoioe, which he studied at Leyden, he aban- 
doned from a greater inclination for the mathematical 
and nataial scieuoes, fior the study of which he tra- 



veiled much. He devoted his lifb to science, and 
resided partly bi Paris, partly at the Hague. At the 
latter plane he died, in 1695. See his Life prefixed 
to the edition of his works, by s'Gravesande, and in 
Montuclals Hist, des Math,, 2d vol., p. 415. 

HUYSUM, John Yaw, the most distinguished 
flower and fruit painter of modem tiroes, was bom at 
Amsterdam, in 1682. He surpassed his predecessors 
in sofiUiess and freshness, in delicacy ana vivacity of 
colour, in fineness of pencilUi^, in the disposition of 
light, and in exquisite finish. His &ther, Justus 
Huysum, a pwture dealer and a pUnter of moderate 
merit, at first employed him in alt branches of paint- 
ing; but young Huysum, at a maturer age, felt a 
decided inclination for the representation (tf the pro- 
ductions of the vegetaUe kmgdom. He therefore 
separated from his fifttlier, and married about 1705. 
In landscape painting, he followed the manner of 
Nicholas Pienlont, a much esteemed painter in Hol- 
land. But he reached the higliest perfection in 
flower and fruit pieces. He knew how to penetrate 
the secrets of nature, to seise the transitory blossom 
in its most perfect state, and to represent it with 
enchanting truth and variety of coloura. He was the 
first who iwd the kiea of painting flowen on a white 
ground. He was so jealous of rivalry, that he per- 
mitted no one to see htm at work, nor would he take 
any pupils, except his brotlier Mk:hael and the 
daughter of a friend. His flowers have more troth 
and beauty than his fruits ; the drops of dew and in- 
sects whx^ he painted on them aro like real life. 
Unhappy domestic drcurostances, particulariy the lev- 
ity and prodigality of his wife, and ^e bad conduct 
of his son, reMerra him melancholy ; yet his works 
show no traces of this turn of mind. He died at 
Amsterdam, 1749, without leaving a fortune to his 
three sons, though his pictures sold for 1000 to 1400 
florins. His brotlier Justus was a battle painter, 
and died at the age of twenty-two yeara. llie third, 
James, copied his brother's flower and fruit pieces so 
perfectly, that they brought a very high price. He 
died in England, m 1740. 

HYACINTH. The numerous and splendid varie- 
ties of the garden hyacinth {hyacinihuM OrieniaUe) 
have always been general fovourites, and in some 
countries, the fondness for tliis plant amounts to a 
complete mania. In Holland, upwards of 2000 
varieties have received distinct names, recognised by 
the diffierent florists, and tlie price of 1000 florins 
has been paid for a single plant, ^ee Flower' 
Trade.) The environs of some of the Dutch towns 
astonish the traveller, from the gorgeous appearance 
produced by the vast profusion of these floweia. 
The wild plant is a native of the Levant, and has a 
bulbous root, from whwh rise a few linear lanceolate 
leaves and a leafless stem, bearing six or eight liell- 
shaped ftowers, of a blue or white colour. The cul- 
tivated double varieties have very graceful forms and 
a remariuible diversity of colour. The natural afli- 
nitiesof this phnt place it in the same ftmily with the 
squill and onion. All the species of hyacinth are 
natives of Europe. 

HYACINTH, fai mineralogy. See 2mmi. 

HYACINTHUS ; in heathen mythology a son of 
Amyclas and Diomede, greatly beloved by Apollo 
and ZephyruB. He returned the former's love, and 
Zephyrus, incensed at his coldness and indifference^ 
resolved to punish his rival As Apollo, who was 
intrusted with the education of Hyacinthus, once 
placed at quoits with his puplL Zephyrus blew the 
quoit^ as soon as it was thrown by Apollo, upon the 
head of Hyacinthus, and he was killed with the blow. 
Apollo was so disconsolate at the death of Hyacin- 
thus, that be chanced his blood into a ftower which 
bore his name, and placed his body among the coo- 
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■tellBtiont. llle Spnrtam F^tnbliihrd TMrty fifsti*al9 
in hcmnur of the nephew of thrir king. 

HVADKS. The Hjin1«,BceoniiiifrloOrid, were 
nymphi. dnii^hlen of Alias atid ^thra ; acciinling 
tu oihrrs, ibiigliLen of Cadmus or Knrllietet. I'lieir 
number vhi gitra dtfltrenllT. They bewailrtl thr 
death nf tlieir brulher H^aa. who was toni in piere* 
by a liime«i, with sitrh unrea&in^ aiieiiiU), Ilmt the 
pMli, moved with compBKiiiii. traiMfi-iml tliem to 
the heavens, where lliey still weep. Thej form the 
well kiiuwn cunstellnlion in the head uf Taunis. 
Accurihii^ CO liie Diuft probable account, these itiin 
dehTol iJieir name from the (Irrek wutd init, to rain. 
berauw rain iKuallf follows thi'ir ri^ini; and selling 
Un Ihls acroimt Ihej ha*e received the names of 
tHnum/al [Iriilrt) and the niin bringing (l.alin, nrc- 
u/d}, wliich cirrumilancrs proliablj )!Bvr tnf to the 
alhJVe-meiilioned ftible. Home poets iiave confoumled 
tliem Willi Uie Fleiaan. Tlie chief of the H]ra<les 
in the left eye of Taunis, is the height star called 
MdrivraH, by the AralM. 

HY*NA fciijii*, Lin., hyrtia, Desm.) Thiswell 
kiinwn and savage genus of qnfi<lrii|>eiis <s di'tin- 
Kiii^ed by haviug no luberi'iilous or small teeth 
behind the amivorou). Its drntal forniuU Is. inci- 
sura !. canine 1 i, mular \ '. — H. These teeth are 
well lulapled from their gnat thickness and strrn^, 
to break bones. The head of the hTieiia is of a 
midrlle site, with an elevate*) forehead ; (he Jnvs are 
shorter. In proportion, tlian those ofihif^, and loiifier 
than those of cats; tlie tongue is fu mi- hevl uith roiiifh 
papillK ; tlie ejes are large, ami have luiiEitiidiiiHl 
pupils ; the eais are long, pricked, very up<>n. and 
dtrerlnl fonranls. Benratb tile tail is a glanduloin 
pouch. NaiuralisU have described tliree species of 
the liyiena. 

Thecommon or slri['edhy!tna(H.ru'i:fin»), which 
Is a native of Asiatic Turkey. Syria, .Abyssinia, Sic, 
is about tlie siie of a large ilo^, of a lirownish pray 
colour, and marked with transverse bniids of dark 
brown on the boily, which become oblique on the 
flanks and le^ra. I'iie hair upon the line of tlie back 
is much thicker and strorf;er tlian on anyother part, 
forming a sort of mane, eitemUiig fnim tlie i\a\>e of 
the nrck to tlie origin of tlie tail. 1'liis species was 
well known to the ancients, who entertained many 
absurd notions respeclini; it; believinr that its neck 
consisled of but one Ixuie ; tlmt it changed its sex 
every year ; that it could imitate the hiinuiii voire ; 
that it had tlie power of cluirming the shepherds, 
and riveting them to the s|>ot, a* the serprnt is ^id 
tu fascinate B bird. Lucun fiirniylies tlie I'hessalian 
torcems with the neck of one of these animals as a 
potent spell. • The hyienn generBlly itihnbits cavenn 
and rocky places, prowling about at nij;ht to fi'ed on 
tlie remains of dead aiiinuils, or on whatever living 
prey it can seiie. The mnimoii Klca, tlmt these aiii. 
mats tear newly buried bodies out of graves, is nut 
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Darfur, a kingdom in tlie Interior of Africa, the 
hytenu come in herds of sii, eight, and ofipn more, 
to the villages at night, and carry olT with them 
whatever tliey are able to master. They will kill 
dogs and aues, even within the enclosure of the 
huuses, and fall not to assemble wherever a dead 
ramel or other animal is thrown ; nor are they niucti 
alarmed atthesighlof menorlhe report of fire-arms. 
In these attacks,' if one of lliem should be Hounded, 
his companions instantly tear him in pieces and de- 
Tour him. (Braxm.) A remarkalile peculiarity in 



I this animal ts, that when he Is SrsI oh ri 
always appean lame fiir a connden 

belief that one of ills leg^ x bruk 
niiig for some time, this ha Ii g d 
proceeds on his course v ry wi 
was formerly supposed tha th hyienan 
and this Bsjertion has been cop ei bv nio- 
nalural history without e« fra m 
can be completely tamed th iv 
a doubt. 'I he hysiia has late bee d> 
tile Sneeiiberg (Soutli Afncn where 
as one of the best homers B rr earn 
ntid diligent as any of th con m 
fUarraf.) A Mr Traill, n ntia ha 
years, which followed him about k 
It is, in hict, exceedingly dot fid tla 
mal is incapable of subject cu man. 

The sunned hya-na (C. croc a Lm ff 
Desm.) has a consi.lerabl resemb in- 
s|)enes. hut Is larger, and ts marked 
niuml blackish brown spo stead 
the mane so large. This pecie« la 
of Africa, but is peculiar niun ro» 
of Good Hope, where it is m h drra 
them entered a negro bu la d ho 
her over its hack, tirld her by e^ 

and was making off with her wh rrirr 
tunnlely brought B.ssislance and sh n. 
(Haiman.) 1'hose animals art the 
gers in South Africa. A th C» h" 

tants, to devour the filth and fl A 
tribes in this part of A nc*. tJ 
burie<l after a battle, th b h a d br 
relieving the living nf tha tro b 
except a few of tlie less ma uigeab 
sepulchre in tlie voraci us law 
'I huiiberg informs us, iha th y are w 
bold aniT ravenous, as so ma to ea 
from under the traveller's head and zm 
un his feet, while he is slee g the 
fsrt, every kind of aiiima bstaiice 
them, and this gluttony see a 
luiture, tu consume ttioie deo and ci rru 

ease and death among the ab ta ts 
ing curioits incident is re ted by pan" 
iii!;lit, at a feast near tlie cape a tr 
become intoiii'nted, was c J if 
lo cool aiat sulier him. 1 sc 
a hyiena, wliidi tlirew him h ba 
hini along like a corpse u ward 
In the mean time the dru k n m iciaD n 
firietilly to Bnd the dang is si lU 

sound the alarm with liis tr mpet, h 
he had not relinquislied. Ihe wiM br 
alarmed in turn, and fled 

'I Iwre Is Dtiolher species m 
H. *™a«™.Thonberg; H uM 
little b known. It ditlers from h re< 
ing stripes on the legs, tl rest h ^ 
ailBrkgrayi>Ji.brown. Iti halnts the w"'!' 
and is known there uniler tlie name of «« 



•7rM«r«H 



i*i<fuil. U^.ti.ax 



The bones uf a species o an nui 

years, been found in a bss ta 
Europe, but more parti la y in t 
scientific world are indebted a grei 
professor Buckland. of U rd lA 

we liBve on thesulijecL Th uss or 
(H. ipflita), according to C 
third larger iJion llie stripec pec e* 
in propiirlion, much sliorte he 
ihote of the spotted spec es bu «n 
larger. 
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YALITB. Sm6^. 

V BLA; a mountain in Sid]y, where thyme and 

*il«MOUs flowen of all aofts grew in abondance. 

^araoiM for Its boner. There ia, al the foot of 
mountain, a town of the tame nerae. There is 

mnoLher near mount Muvk, and a third near 
ana {Paua*^ ▼. c 23; Sirab,, tI c. 2; Mela, ii. c 
Si«Mt^ xiv. Y. 201). A city of Attica bears also 
Y\ame of Hybla. 

-1 YCSOS or HYK-SHOS (that is, thepherdJcingi), 
iuaia«]ic people from Arabia, which conquered the 
»?At«r part of Egypt, and held it from about 1700 

1 500 R C. Tiieir invasions were begun long 
fore their faal conquest of Lower ana Middle 
^pL They destroyed the temples and cities, 
nried away women and children into captivity, 
J, as the Egyptian historians assert, committed the 
Q»c brutal cruelties. On the eastern frontier of 

country, near Pelusium, they built the fortress of 
aris, and founded a kingdom, the capital of which 
s Memphis. Thebes, however, and some other 
l^es, remained distinct governments, but became 
Mitary. 1^ Hyk-shos are supposed to have en- 
ed Egypt during the residence of the Israelites in 
t country, on account of which, the two nations 
re been confounded with each other. The Pha- 
ih who was drowned in the Red sea, when pursu- 
\ the Israelites, is thought, by some, to have been 
llyk-slio. Manetho (q. v.) mentions a series of 
fir kings, whom he reckons among the Egyptian 
nasties. They were probably the tmilders of the 
ramids, who are called in the annals of Ute priests, 
9ressor* of the people and enemiet of religum, 
tey were linaliy conquered by Tethmosts, king of 
lebes. Avaris was braieged, and they were ob- 
ed to leave the country. On the magnificent ruins 
Kanuic (q. v.), the events of this war are repre- 
itecL The Egyptians detested them as the enemies 
every thing holy or noble. They are always re- 
>sent«d ill we bass-reliefs as captives, often lying 
uiid on the mund, serving as footstools, and Uieir 
ages were mten painted luider the sandals of tlie 
yptians. If, as is very probable, on the block of 
ick granite in the museum at Turin, which repre- 
Its three different nations, the Israelites, Negroes, 
d Hyk-shos are intended, the latter appear in a 
ie of barbarism, wearing a rough skin over their 
>ulders, with their legs and arms tattooed. This 
ne is described in one of ChampoUion's letters to 
* duke of Blacas. See Spineto's Leeturet on the 
emenU of Hierogljfphici^ London, 1829. 
HVDASPES; a nver of Asia, flowing by Susa.^— 
lotlier in India, the boundary of. Alexander's con- 
psts in the East. It falls into the Indus. 
HYDE, Edwakd, earl of Clarendon. ^wClarendon, 
HYDE, Thomas, a celebrated Orienmlist, was 
rn in l63Cyand went to King*s college, Cambridge, 
tlie age of sixteen. There he was recommended 
Walton, as capable of assisting him in his great 
lyglot Bible. Such were his attainments at that 
ne, as to enable him to make a Latin translation of 
e Persian Pentateuch for that work. In 1 658, he 
*nt to Oxford, where he was admitted a student of 
turn's college, and soon after appointed Hebrew 
Btier to that society. In 1607, he was appointed 
ipi» professor of Hebrew, and c^non of Christ 
tvirch, Oxford. He died in 1703. His yeterum 
ersarum et Medorvm Hutoria (third edit., Oxford, 
76^)) is a vahiable work. The Syntagma DuterL 
t vols. 4to, 1767) was edited by doctor Sharpe. 

HYDE PARK is situated at the west extremity 
r London. This park derived its name from having 
*^i\ the manor of the Hyde, belonging to the abl)ey 
•r Wesimiiister. It contains nearly 400 acres, and 
iboondi with fine trees and pleasing scenery. At 



the south-east comer of Hyde park, near the entmnca 
from Piccadilly, is a colossal statue of Achilles, ex« 
ecuted by Mr Westmacott, and dedicated to the duke 
of Wellington and his companions in arms. This 
statue was cast from cannon taken in the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, is 
abtmt eighteen feet high, and stands on a basement 
of granite^ making the whole thirty-six feet above 
the level of the ground. It was cast from twelve 
twenty-four pounders, and weighs upwards of thirty 
tons. The sheet of water called the Serpeniine river ^ 
although in the form of a parallelogram, was made 
between 1730 and 1733, by order of queen Caroline. 
It is much frequented in summer for bathing, and 
during frosts for skating. At the eastern end of it 
is an artificial water&li, constructed in 1817. On 
the south skle are the barracks of the life-guards. 
The park is mudi frequented as a promenade. 

HYDERABAD, as a province {tvbah) of the 
Mogul empire containing forty-two districts {eirean), 
anoupwaitls of 400 townships {perganaht), compre- 
hending neariy the whole territory wtween the Goil* 
avery and the Krishna, has been much reduced 
by the diminution of the Mussulman power in 
India, but still comprehends the terrritories of the 
most powerful Mohammedan prince, the iiiam of the 
Deccan. It is now divided into sixteen districts. 
Nearly the whole country is parcelled out into feudal 
lordships, the possessors of which are bound to main- 
tain an armed force. The soil is fertile, but agricul- 
ture and commerce are equally discouraged by the 
badness of the government A small quantity of 
muslins, salt, and opitun are almost the only articles 
of commerce. On the death of Aureng-Zebe, this 
ooimtry, which had formed a province of his empire, 
was taken possession of (1717) by his viceroy, who 
still preserved the title of nizam or minister. His 
successors, alarmed by the g:rowing power of the 
Mahrettas, who had already seised a valuable part of 
their territorv, formed treaties with the British (1798 
and 1800), by which it was agreed that a British 
force should be stationed in the country, and that all 
the foreign affiiirs of the nisam should be managed by 
the English government. 

Hyderabad, the capital, is in 17^ IS' N. kt; 78** 
35' E. Ion. It is about four miles long and three 
broad, and is surrounded by a stone wall. Its streets 
are narrow, crooked, ill-paved, formed by rows of 
houses of one story. The palace and some of the 
mosques are the only remarkable buildings, but the 
tank is worthy of notice; it is nearly seventeen miles 
in circumference, and coven about 10,000 acrps. 
It is filled by a canal from the river, and |s formed by 
an imbankment, consisting chiefly of granite, 3300 
feet long and fifty feet high, which closes the open 
end of a valley, surrounded on the other three sides 
by mountains. It was finished in 1812. The popu- 
lation is 200,000. 

HYDER ALLY KHAN; an Astatic prince, who 
rose by his talents to sovereign power, and was a 
formidable enemy to the English in Hindostan, in 
the latter part of the last century. He was born at 
Dinsvelli, in the Mysore, and after some military 
service under his father, a petty chief of the country, 
he joined his brother in an alliance with France, and 
introduced European discipline among his troops. 
He became general-in-chief of the forces of Cinoas, 
who then reigned at Seringapatam as a vassal of the 
Great Mogul; and having quarrelled with the grand 
visier of his master, he marched against the capital, 
and obliged Cinoas not only to deliver tlie visier into 
his power, but also to appoint him regent. He 
subsequently assumed the sovereignty himself; and 
having deposed the royal femily, he founded the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Mysore, in 1700. He so 
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greatly extended his dominioiis, that, in 1766, they 
contained lOfiOO square miles, and afforded an im- 
mense revenue. His reign was passed in wars with 
the English and with the Mahrattas, the former of 
whidi powers excited his peculiar Jealousy. A treaty 
which he made with the East India company, in 1769, 
was violated in 1780, and he was opposed with suc- 
cess in tlie field by the English general. Sir Eyre 
Coote. The Mahrattas Joining w a league against 
him, he carried on a disadvantageous war, during 
the continuance of which he died, in 1782. For an 
account of the subsequent fiUe of his empire, see 
Tijftpoo Saib. 

HYDRA; in finbulous history, a celebrated mon- 
ster, which infested the neighbourhood of the lake 
Lema in the Peloponnesus. It was the firuit of 
Echidna*s union with Typhon. It had a hundred 
heads according to Diodnrus, fifty according to Si- 
monides, and nine according to ApoUodorus, Hygi- 
nus, &c. The central head was immortal. As soon 
as one of those heads was cut off, two immediately 
grew up, if the wound was not stopped by fire. It 
was one of the laboivs of Hercules to destroy this 
dreadful monster, and this he easily effected with the 
assistance of lolaus, who applied a burning iron to 
tlie wounds as soon as one head was cut off. The 
central head the conqueror buried in the earth, and 
covered with a piece of rock. While Hercules was 
destroying the hydra, Juno, Jealous of his glory, sent 
a sea^<3«D to bite his foot. This new enemy was 
soon despatched, and Juno, unable to succeed in her 
attempts to lessen the fame of Hercules, placed the 
crab among the constellations, where it is now called 
the Cancer. The conqueror dipped his arrows in the 
gall of the hydra. From that circumstance all the 
wounds which he gave proved incurable and mortaL 
Some writers consider this fable as a symbolical re- 
presentation of the clearing and draining of the Pelo- 
ponnesus by the first authors of civilisation. 

HYDRA, the centre of the Greek maritime trade, 
and the palladium of Greek independence, with the 
neighbouring Speiiia, is situated south-east of the 
Peloponnesus, between two and three leagues firom 
the coast, and is guarded by steep rocks and batteries 
from the attacks of an enemy ; so that vessels in the 
port are in no danger but from fire-ships. Spessia, on 
the contrarv, is unprotected, and its inhaoitants at 
the approach of an enemy, flee for shelter to Hydra. 
The two islands together contain about eighty-five 
square miles and 40,000 uihabitants, although with- 
out springs, herds, or agriculture. Thev suosist by 
navigation and trade. The city of Hycta, contain- 
ing 30/XX) inhabitants, rises like an amphitheatre 
over the harbour. The houses are very beautiful, 
and adorned with modem works of art in marble. In 
the interior, tliey are very neat and tasteful. A 
natural grace shows itself even in the dress of the 
nilors. The ladies live very retired, in the bosom of 
their families. The first faihabitants of Hydra and 
Spesia were of Albanian descent. They differ in 
their Amaout dialect, as well as in their character, 
dress, and manners, from the Romaics or modern 
Greeks. When the Russians, in the war of 1774, 
evacuated the Morea, many of the Peloponnesians 
fled with their property from the vengeance of the 
Turks to the rocks of Hydra. They now built greater 
vessels, and undertook more distant voyages, espe- 
cially since France, in consequence of tlie war of 
1702, was obliged to give up its trade to the Levant. 
These modem Argonauts were seen ui every harbour 
of Italy, France, Spabi, the Baltic, and even Ame- 
rica. In ManeillM, ihey exchanged the Greek com 
fiir the cloths and silks of Lyons. As bold as they 
were dexterous, they escaped the British cruisers, 
and safely entmd blockaded haitooni, and gahied 



large profits In this way; n> thai they 
bv the extension of their trade, to establisb 
tile houses in the first cities of Kun^w, before I8I0. 
They equipped their vessels with cannoo to 
them against the Algerineooifiaifs. AocustooM 
youth to great activity, to moderation, and the 
gers of a sea life, the Hydriots and the cHher 
ers of the Archipelago are the boldest and the 
active sailors in the Mediterranean. Commerce las 
not merely filled their purses ; it has also culigfatened 
their minds. Besides the common schools^ Hydni 
has erected, within thirty years, an institutUMi for the 
cultivation of classical literature, and the ItaHen end 
French languages. Theiicfa Hydriots, the Sciota^ and 
others, encouraged the traoslatioa and pubUcatioo of 
books in foreign languages. They sent their soss to 
the best schools in Germany, France, and Italy. 
Thus they became acquainted with the sdesiceB* and 
acquired a taste for the arts; their manoera were rew 
fined, and they were enabled to establish, oo their 
return, good seminariett of learning. The late war 
exliaustra their wealth, and caused a total stagnatioa 
of their trade. Scarcely were tlie raacistietea aUe 
to defray the expenses of the sailors and vessels. Oa 
this account, they have, in times of danger, oontes- 
plated leaving their country, taking with thesn their 
mmilies and property. The restoration of peace, we 
trust, will restore their ancient prosperity. 

HYDRANGEA; agenus of plants, including three 
or four shrabs, having somewhat of the general S4>- 
pearanoe of the gelder-rose or viburnum, mit diSeriog 
m the structure of the flowers. All the speciea are, 
in their wild state, exclusively confined to the United 
States of America, but they are frequently cultivated 
in the European gardens, for ornament. The ^» 
vulgaris grows on the Alleghanies, and in other parts 
of the Union, but not norSi of Philadelphtt, in the 
Atlantic states. The H. nnwo, a more ornamental 
shnib than the preceding, and differing by the white 
inferior surfiice of the Uaves, and the large sise of 
the marginal flowers, seems to be anore exclusively 
confined to the region about the southern portion d 
the AUeghanies, extending, however, as far north as 
Pennsylvania. The H. fuerci/olia, diatingUBhed hy 
its lobate leaves, inhabits the country bordering on 
the gulf of Mexico, and is not uiifrequendy cultivated 
in our own gardens. The hortetuia or Japan rose, a 
plant closely allied to tlie preceding genus, and even 
united with it by some authors, is more frequent with 
us, and has very commonly usurped the name of 
hydrangea. This plant is a general mvourite in Cfaiim 
and Japan, the countries from which it was oriKii»|. 
ly broiu;ht ; and, indeed, the fine corymbs of larwe 
rose-coloured flowen, which retain their iineshneas for 
a long thne, and succeed each other throughout the 
whole season, added to the ease of cultivation^ afford 
well founded claims for distinction. The firuil as yet 
unknown, the large flowers, so much resembtlng those 
of the snow4Mdl tree, being constsntly barren. 

HYDRAULICON (water-organ), in music; an 
Instrument acted upon by water, the invention td 
which is said to be of higher antiquity than tJtmt a( 
the wind organ. 

HYDRODYNAMICS treaU of the state and 
forces of liquids, at rest or in motion. The name is 
derived from iht^, water, and )«Mi^» foroe. It is 
divided into hydrostatics and hydraulics 

Hydroetaiiet (from i^ water, and #▼•««« ^^ 
the science of bodies at rest) Is the science which 
treats of the weight, pressure, and equilibrium of 
liquid fluids. Tiie particles in liquids are &««tj 
movable among each other, so as to yield to the 
least disturbing force; but though it was Ibrmertj 
believed that the liquid fluids are inoonpresalblr. 
recent experiments liave ihown that they naj be 
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ffyxMycondamfdhfpr^ssnre, ThefbndBinental 
h.on which the whale saence of hydrostatics rests, 
quality of pressure. A 11 the particles of fluids are 
connected tog^ethery that they press equally in 
ry dirpctkm, and are continually pressed upon; 
li partkle presses equally on all the particles that 
round it, and is equally pressed upon by them ; it 
jally pRsaes upon the solid bodies which it touches, 
d is equally pressed by those bodies. From this, 
d firam their fiavity, it follows, that when a fluid 
at rest, and Idi to itself, all its parts rise or fell so 
I to sKUtat the same level, no part standing above 
r sinkinr bdow tlie rest. Hence, if we pour water 
rvrf other tiquid into a tube bent lilLe the letter U, 
will stand at the same height in both limbs, whether 
ley sre of the same diameter or not, and thus a por- 
on of the liquid, lioweTer small, wiU resist the pres- 
re of a portion however large, and balance it. In 
common tea-kettle, for instance, water poured into 
e body of the vessel will rise to the same level in 
e nose as in tlie vessel; and if poured into the nose, 
i ssme will also be true, and the small column of 
tter in the nose balances the whole column in the 
dy of the vessel, and ¥rill continue to do so, how- 
n large the one, and hoiwever small the other may 
. From this fiict two important conclusions follow, 
rived Iwth from reasoning and from daily expe- 
■nce. The one is, that water, though, when uncon- 
ted, it can never rise above its level at any point, 
d oin never move upwards, will, on being confined 
close channels, rise to the height from which it 
o»e, that is, as high as its source ; and upon this 
inciple depend alfthe useful contrivances for oon- 
ytng water by pipes, in a way &r more easy, cheap, 
d effectual than by those vast buildings, called 
fieducU, by which the ancients carried their sup- 
IC3 of water in artiiictal rivers over ardies for many 
iies. In this case, tlie stream must liave been run- 
Rg down all the way, and consequently a fountain 
1 from it at its termination, could not fiunish the 
itff at the mme height as its source. The other 
•Delusion is not less true, but iieir more extraordinary, 
id, uideed, startling to belief, if we did not consider 
e reasoning upon which it is founded; it is that 
e pressure of tlie water upon any olject against 
hich it comes, is not in proportion to the IxKly or 
tik of the water, bat only to the sise of the surmoe, 
1 or apiitist which it presses, and its own height 
tove that surfrce. Thus, in a tunnel-shaped vessel, 
le pressure on the bottom is not proportioned to the 
Hole body of water in the vessel, but only to a 
^lunn of the fluid equal in diameter to the bottom, 
lie general rule fur estimating the pressure of any 
ttid, is to multiply the height of the fluid by the ex- 
^nt of the sur&ce on which it stands. I f any portion 
ftht fluid Is supported by a tulie above the remainder, 
^ pressure on the bottom of the vessel will be the 
UBe as if tlie water was tliroughout at the same lieight 
s that in the tube, so that the height of the tube is pro- 
«rty multiplied by the extentof the bottom of the ves- 
^It to determ'me the whole pressure. This principle of 
^wl pressure has been called the kydrotimtieparadog, 
iMugh there is nothing m reality more pamdoxical 
B it than that one pound at the long end of a lever 
ihoutd balance ten pounds at the short end; it is, 
^*^^^, but another means, like the contrivances 
^'^ meehttnieal powers, of balancing dilferent 
■Hinsities of force by applying them to parts of an 
tppsmtus which move with difl'erent velocities. This 
*^ of pressnre is rendered very striking in the 
^perimetit of liursting a strong c^sk by the action 
J« B few ounces of water. Suppose a cask already 
Uled with water, and let a long tube be screwed 
^ghtly into its top, which tube wUl contain only a 
frv ounces of water; by filling this tube tlie cask will 



be burst. The explanation of the experiment Is this ; 
if the tube have an area of a fortieth of an inch, and 
contain half a pound of water, this will produce a pres- 
sure of half a pound upon every fortieth of an inch 
over all the interior of^the cask. The same efiect is 
produced in what in called the hydrottatie beiiowt. 
The tube is made to communicate with an apparatus 
constructed like a common bellows, but without a 
valve. If the tube holds an ounce fk water, and has 
an area equal onlv to one thousandth of that of the 
top board of the bellows, an ounce of water in the 
tube will balance weights of a thousand ounces rest- 
faig on tlie bellows. I'he hydrostatic or hydraulic 
press of Mr BramaK, (See Brumah't frets), is con- 
structed on this prindpie ; a prodigious force is thus 
obtained with great ease, and in a small compass, so 
that, with a machine the sise of a common teapot, a 
liar of iron may be as easily cut as a slip of paste- 
board. A small foroing pump takes the place of the 
tube in the instrument above described, and a pump 
barrel and piston is substituted for the lieUows; 
water is then driven from the small pump into the 
large barrel under tlie piston, and the piston is thus 
pressed against the o^ect to be operated upon. If 
the small pump have one thousandth of the area of 
the large oarrel, and the force of 500 pounds be 
applied to its piston bv its lever handle, tlie great 
piston will rise with a force equal to one thousand 
times 600 pounds, or more than two hmidred tons. 
The uses to which this power may be applied, are of 
great variety and extent, but this brancli of art 6eem$ 
to be yet in its infancy. Upon the tendency of all the 
parts of fluids to dispose themseWes in a plsin or 
level sur&ce, depends the making of levelling instru- 
ments, or instruments for ascertaining whether any 
snrfisce is level, or any line horisontal ; for finding 
what point is on the same level with any given point, 
and how much any point is above or lielow the level 
ofany other point. 

We have thus far spoken of the pressnre of liquids 
upon a horis^ital or level surfoce, in which case it is 
only necessary to multiply the height of the fluid by 
the extent of the sur&ce, and the weight of the bulk 
is equal to the pressure upon the surfiice. But if the 
surface is not horisontal, a different rule must be 
applied ; for then the pressure is equal to the weight 
of the Imlk, found by multiplying the extent of the 
smiace into the depth of the centre of gravity of the 
surface. In this manner we can find the pressnre 
upon a dam ; we must take half the depth of the 
water, and multiply it by the superficial extent of the 
dam ; this gives the bulk of water whose weight is 
the pressure on the dam. The pressure against the 
upriffbt sides of a cylinder filled with water, may be 
found by multiplying the curve surface under water 
by the depth of its centre of gravity, which is half the 
depth of the water. The increase of pressure in pro- 
portion to the depth of the fluid, shows the necessity 
of making the sides of pipes or masonry, in which 
fluids are to be contained, stronger in proportion to 
their depth. It is therefore needless to make them 
eaually thick and strong from the top downwards. 
\f they are thick enough for the great pressure be- 
low, they will be thicxer than b required for the 
smaller pressure above. The same is true in r^;ard 
to flood-gates, dams, and Innks. 

When a solid body is plunged in any liquid, it must 
displace a quantity of that liquid exactly equal to its 
own bulk. Hence by measuring the bulk of the 
liquid so displaced, we can ascertain, precisely the 
Imlk of the body ; for the liquid can be put into any 
shape, as that of^ cubic foet or inches, by neing poured 
into a vessel of that shape divided into equal parts. 
This is the easiest way or measuring the solid contents 
of irregular bodies^ when a body is plunged into a 
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liquid. If H be of the «um welfM u the liqi 
will noain in vhatrverpBttoflJiefluidit iiplt 
if it bebcsricr, it vUltiiikto the boUum; if liKblec, 
k will riw to the lop. If any baif, Iherefure. be 
weighed in the sir, •itd thni wei);hed in a liquid, it 
will low as miKli lO weiglit as an equal hulk of the 
liquid weir;li«. In thii maaner we deteroiiiM the 
relaliie wd^hts of all indies, or the proponkiu wliicli 
(he; bear to each ottier in weiglit. which is oiiJml 
their ipreifie gmvilg. (q. t.) aup|iose ■ naiaa of 
t^ild, lur iiiitaiict. to have a certain wrlRbtiulhp air; 
it would lose, un being wel^liHl in wuter, abtnit a 
s weight ; that is, the ^lil ttmild be 
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the liquid. It pbu«d either et the oppee c 0°^ ^^ ~^ " 
stancea reader aihiBable. Tbe ucpw nu- 

■quediict btiJei 



df<ir 



llie III 



cailnl LliF hydro, 



L» purpose 
(See &i/aifM),Bndallurd<tli 
melJiud ut cuni)>Briii|; all luletaucea. wheNier solid ur 
fluid. Ttiii n|H>ratiMi ma; be performed with sub- 
•tancea llF^liler than WHtrr. by atliioliln^ them to a stllT 
pin, bjlriiedtu thpbuitumDtllie scale, or by suiipeiul- 
ing wmr heavy iubataiice of a known welRhL 'I'tie 
Mune principle alMieiiables us toascHtalntlie specific 
p«viLieit ul diritrent duids; fur. if Uie same Hib^ULtice 
be vei^ted iti two Aiiiih, the weiiibt wbicli it loses 
Ip tadi is as the speciic gnivitf uf tliat fluid. (;ie« 

Mr lluiin of Rolhsay tins employed the principle 
of fluaiiii): boiile? iu llir rtgiilaiiun uf tlie bfinlit of 
water iu mill dams. I'lie aivuinpaii;ine wood cut 

}iur{wie, called a •etf-regulutiug sluice. 




from nsiiig above the beisht we ctimne to assijrn i 
It; for wiirnever it ri«pa to that heleht, the slulc 
openi and [lassel the extra water; Biul wlieiirTer tlui 



e banks at all tl 
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ge by ove 



AC BL, partofacBi 

of wawr. H C, hl^h wa , „ 

belrht to which llie water is to be alloa-cd Ui rise. 
B 5, a sluice, or foliliujE d»m, whirh turns on pivois 
•t D. E F, a hollow cyliiuler, hafiiig a Miiull aptr- 
ture In its butiuin, to whicli is juiiml V L, a sumll 
pipe always open. 1 1 1 1. small tuiles in cylinder 
K F, on Uic line of high water mark. G H, another 
cylinder. waler|ironf, lltat moves up and down freely 
within cylinder K P^ and the wplKhc of wlilch keeps 
the sluice B D shut by lis connexion with B K H. a 
chain fixed to cylinder G H at II. thritce pessin,; 
over piilley K. and having its other end tiled to 
sluice fi j> at B. Wlieii tile water in the canal, 
river, or pond, rises to llie line B C, it passes iiilo 
cylinder V. F, at tlie small holes 1 1 I I ; and itiis 
lessens the welglit of cyllmler G H so much tlial llie 
pmtureof the water in front of sluice II I> tliruws it 
open. When tlie water subsides, so ai not to enter 
Uieae holes, ttie cylinder is emptied by llie tube 
E L; and then the weight ol cylinder G H diiiu the 
•liilce as bef'ire. The dimeminiis end weight of tliis 
cylinder must of course corre<p<Hid with the weiulit 
of the coluBin of water pressing upon sluice B D. 
Tbii sluice ii here represented with the pivots on 
wUcb It tnmi at iti under edge, but they nay be 



■presented on • level with hi 
but if necessary, it may be placed uiy> 
lliat and the bottom of t' 
rifiht beluw, as o 

situation. The cyiindera niay also b« | 
outside of the dam or eDbaiikmeut. b;lu 
to communicate between tiiemand llii;<c 
but in whatever lituatioD the sluice or n 
be placet), (lie pipe that ronununinu^ 
cyluidrrs and Ilia water wiiliin the ui 



is operui^ t 






iJie giralest bi 
tlie wiiter llierein is to be penniiled U> n-^ 
priiHMple a lelf-acting dam may benii-ril ::' 
or siresin. up to hiiih water mark. Iir ttaii. 
ConMilerable reservoir irill be obtained, vii..' 
floods the dam will fold down, and na nru ;- 
overflowed. In lawns, or plmsure giMuri.]- 
which streams or rivulets Bow,llMrsesl"iir<i., 
applied to advanlage; for by placing uni-ui i 
ofeadi pond, tile water witliin woulil aiajp ■ 
at the tame height, whetiier the wcaidfr ■'■ 
or dry; and hence flowers or shrubs niiiii '" 
close to the wnter's edge, or in iL |a« ir^ ••■ 
respective haliiis,) and their poiiiiua »ii"i-. 
WHier, would always lie tlie same. 

'ilie principles of buoyancy are rerr n." 
applied in Mr Farey'i ttlf-adiitf fiirtli '■' 
ra^, of common sluices li> a miU-duin.v'L'i -- 
flood occurs, unless tlie milter gru up in in . 
open tlie gate or gates, tbe neighlixmni • 
become iiiundatedi and, on the diiiinry - ' 
be present to sliut up wlwa the flixd -^ ' 
niill-ikini may be emptied and the v-iif. - 
lie would nenl the next day. To p"--^ -' 

and iiippiiuity are well known, ha.s pfu- 
aciing fluod fair, the foll(iwlnj[ deiTi|- 
hasbceii given at the MechanKt' /Itdi- '■ 




i A represents a vertical section nf « c" 
upon a horisiinial axi* passing radir'' °^'" ' *' , 
of pressure of the fiate, so as to ri'c il ' i''""'^ 
shut close, o d is a lever, tied f"V" ' ^'.., 
tlie gate, and connected by an iron ™i " '._. 
i, fluBtuig upon the surface of the ""er. *'"']',. 
to the luie. a, n, wliidi is assumed as a 1^'"' , . 
wear or milLdam, a, c, a.r, in whidi ll"; *' " 
is plnnKi; by this arraneeinent, it wi'l ''. '. 
when tlie w:Her rises aliove |he dnai- 1 "' __. 
ea-k, opens the pule. and allows the""'"" 



IS surface si 



abyTuwelgV;! 



by the 1 

The gate tl Id be litled inloa frsnieo"ir« 

wliicii is set in the masonry of the ■I"'"' 
beam.H. of the frnme beinp just levtl""" 
of llie dam, so that llie wawr runs or« " 
the gate at the same lime that It fi^ ' 
to prevent the curreot diatorbiny (be c*'*^' 
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ted by a small rod, e, at each end, to tlie upper 
in, H, of the frame, and jointed in sucli a maimer 
L» admit of motion in a vertical direction. 
f a single drop of water, or any liquid of a 
i degree of fluidity, be pressed upon a solid 
fa-oe, it will wet that surface, and adhere to it, 
.4ftt.d of keeping together and running off. This 
>\vs that parU of the liquid are more attracted by 
r parts of the solids than by one another. In the 
lie manner, roond the glass in which a liquid is 
iitained, its surface will "be seen to be higher than 
tlie centre. If the vessel be less than the twentieth 
.rt of an inch in diameter, the liquid will rise in it 
e hifrbet in proportion to the smallness of the 
imtter. This is called capillary attraction, and 
r^es of this kind are called capillary tubes. See 
\piilnry Tulet ; see aUo PumpSf Siphons^ Springs, 
Hydraulics (from v)«^, water, and «vX«i, a pipe, 
rrruig to the movement of water in certain musi- 

I tustruments used by the Greeks); that branch of 
Jrodynamics which has for its object the investiga- 

II of the motions of liquids, the means by which 
*y are produced, the laws by which they are regu- 
ed, ana the force or effect which they exert against 
*mselves or against solid bodies. This subject 
turally divides itself into three heads: 1. the 
ects which take place in the natural flowing of 
ids through the various ducts or cliannels which 
uvey them ; 2. the artificial means of producing 
>tiof 1 in flttkb, and destroying their natural equili- 
ium by means of pumps and various hydraulic 
gines and machines ; and 3. the force and power 
uch may be derived from fluids in motion, whether 
It motion be produced naturally or artificially. 
The particles of fluids are found to flow over or 
longst each other with less friction than over solid 
bscanoes; and as each nartide is under the in- 
encc of gravitation, it follows that no quantity of 
mogeneous fluid can be in a state of rest, unless 
cry part of its surface is on a level, that is, not a 
rel plane, but so Hn convex as that every part of 
$ star&ce may be equallv distant from the centre of 
s earth. As the particles of all liquids gravitate, 
y T«ssel containing a liquid will be drawn towards 
» earth with a power equivalent to the weight it 
ntains, and if the quantity of the fluid be doubled, 
ple<^, &c., the gravitating influence will be doubled, 
ple«i, &C. The pressure of fluids is, therefore, 
Dply as their heights, — a circumstance of great im. 
rt&Dce in the construction of pumpa and eneines 
' lAJsing water. As liquids gravitate independent- 

, if a hole be made in the bottom of the vessel, the 
lUict will flow out, those particles directly over the 
tie tN*ing discharged first. Their motion causes a 
dmentary vacuum, into which the particles tend to 
)w from all directions, and thus the whole mass of 
e water, and not merely the perpendicular column 
K>ve the orifice, is set in motion. If the liquid &lls 
*rpendicalarly, its descent will be accelerated in the 
me manner as that of foiling solid bodies. (See 
\eehanies,) When water flows in a current, as in 
vers, it is in consequence of the inclination of the 
lannel, and its motion is referable to that of solids 
sscending an inclined plane ; but, from vrant of co- 
esion among its particles, the motions are more 
repilar than those of soHdi, and involve some dU&> 
ult questions. The friction between a solid and the 
irfoce on which it moves can be accurately aseer- 
iined ; but this is not the case with liquids, one pait 
f which may be moving rapidly and another slowly, 
rhileanother is stationary. This is observable in rirers 
nd pipes, where the water in the centre moves with 
jreater rapidity than at the sides, so that a pipe 
»es not disdiarge as much water in a given time, 
a proportion to its magnitude, as theoretical calcu- 

IV. 



lation would lead us to supppse. As water, in 
descending, followrs the same laws as other fiiUlng 
bodies, its motion will be accelerated; in rivers, 
therefore, the velocity and quantity discharged at 
different depths would be as the square roots <3 those 
depths, did not the friction against the bottom check 
the rapidity of the flow. The same law applies to 
the spouting of water through jets' or adjutages. 
Thus, if a hole be made in the side of a vess3 (^ 
water, the vrater at this orifice, which before was 
only pressed by the simple weight of the perpendi- 
cular column above it, will be pressed by tiie same 
force as if the water were a solid lx)dy descending 
from the surfiice to the orifice; that is, as the square 
root of the distance of those two points ; and, in the 
same way, water issuing from any other orifices, will 
run in quantities and velocities proportionate to the 
square root of their depths below the surface. Now, 
the quantity of water spouting from any hole in a 

S;iven time, must be as the velocity with which it 
ows : if, therefore, a hole A be four times as deep 
below the surfoce as a hole B, it follows that A will 
discharge twice as much water in a given time as B, 
because two is the square root of four. A hole in 
the centre of such a column of water, will prqject the 
water to the greatest horiaontai distance (or range), 
which will be equal to twice the length of the column 
of which the orifice is the centre. In like manner, 
two jets of water, spouting from holes at equal dia« 
tances above and below the central orifice, will be 
thrown equal horisontal distances. The path of the 
spoutinsT liquid will always be a parabola, because it 
is impelled by two forces, the one horisontal, and the 
other (gravitation) perpendicular. 

To prove thb by experiment, let two pipes of 
equal size, m and ft, be fixed into the side of 
the vessel A, but so that the pipe n is placed four 




times deeper below the surfoce e than the pipe 
tn, (In this case the orifices /C g are supposed to 
be closed.) If the surface of the water in the vessel 
be kept at the same height by a constant supply 
being poured in, and if two vessels, one of which 
would hold a pint, be placed under the pipe m, and 
the other which would contain a quart under the 
pipe n, both vesseb will be filled in the same time 
from their respective pipes. Wherefore the quanti- 
ties of water passing through equal holes in the 
same time, are as the square roots of their depths. 
The horisontal distance to which a fluid will spout 
from a bole made in the side of an upright vessel 
may be determined in the following manner. Let 
the vessel A be filled with water to the height of 
the surfoce, and let if ^ a be a horiaontai 
plane upon which the jets fall ; on c d*, as a dia- 
meter describe a semicircle e h d, whose centre C 
shall be the central he^ht of the column of fluid in 
the reservoir A ; then ii holes be made in the reser- 
voir at the points /C gy and lines drawn from them 
to the semicircle perpendicular to the diameter of the 
semicircle, or the side of the vessel as at /6, C A, 
and^t; the distance to which water will spout from 
the Iwles/C g, will be proportionate to the length 
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of t)i« head of Uie nun at E n nuule Aut. nii.l )us 
BCTcral valves which alluw Ihe wii'f r U> j>(isi fiv^ly 
from the pipe AB, but prei'fiit its reluni. <Jn each 
Bide of tlie head of the rain, pi the part uppci&ite 
tu thfse valves is a iiolluw culBrfjcDifiit. >Ji'i»'ii 
by ttie dotted lines K, funuing a circiilnr bnsuii, 
through tlie centre of which tlie pipe AJlIt passes. 
The pipe is here inade fiat instead of riri'ular. for 
furmiii^ the seata of the valves, Biid tlie bei'oii KK is 
, covered with an air vessel KP. This air vessel 
communicaces all luiind llie pipe 1), with the bason 
KK, and with the vertical pipe M. The mnchine 
beiii); tJiu9 constructed, let us B<ip|iOse the pi|<t ABK 
full of water, and the valve C to be opened, the 
water will lift tile valve U, and esrape with a t»- 
hicilT ilue to the height of the resertuir. In a short 
time, the water having acquired an additional <e- 
Uicilj, raises the tbIvc G, which sliuta Uie passuf^, 
end preveiiu Ihe escape of Uie WHler. I'tie conse- 
quence of tliis is, that all the included water exerts 
BUildrnly n h^droslatital pressure on every part of 
tl>e pipe, conipres.'in" at Itie same lime the air in the 
annular space it, which by its elaslicity diminishes 
Uie violence of the sliuck. I'his hjdrustatical prcs- 
aure opens the valves at E, and a portion of the 
water fiuws into tlie air vessel f, and condeiisea Ihe 
air which it eonunns. The valves at E now close, 
preventing the return of the water into lite pipe, and 
the water recoils k little in tlie tulie witli a sli^-ht 
motion from U to A, in consequence of tlie reaction 
or elasticity of the couiprfsseJ air in ii. and al^ of 
the metal of tlie pipe, whidi must liave yielded a 
little tu tile fcirce exerted upon it in every direction. 
The recoil of the water tnwnnls A produces a slight 
BSpiralion witliin the head It of the ram. which rauses 
iJie valve D to descend by its own weight, and pre- 
lent the waler N which covers it fmiii ilesct-itdinf; 
Into Ihe tube. The air. however, passes tliruu^li iJie 
pipe It, opens the valve i. and a small quantity U 
•sucked into Ihe aimnlar space t i; but Ilie quantity is 
*ery sninll. as the valve k closes as sunn as ttie cur- 
rent of uir becomes rapid. DurinEthe recuil towards 
A, the valve C, beinf; unsup[<orteil. falls by its own 
weiclil; and when llie tbrce of recoil is expended by 
actiiif; oil the water in the reservoir PQ, the waler 
beRins apiin to flow aliHig A lilt, and tlie very same 
operation which we liave drs'rilied is repealfii with- 
out end. a portion of water being drivcu iiito llie air 
vBssel F at every ascent of the valve C. The air in 
this vessel lieiiif; liiui highly compressed, will exert 
a force due (o its elasticity iiimn tlie surface of the 
water in the vessel K, and will fiirpe it up lliroii^h 
the pipe M to a heifjht which is sufficient to balance 
the elasticity of the includeil air. 

The small qiinntity of air which is drawn int<i the 
annular space ■ i tiiroueh the air tube I i al each as- 
piration, (Buses an uccumulaliim of air in llie spa-% 
1); and when Ihe aspiration of recoil takes place, a 
small quantity of air passes from I'l, aiul proceeds 
alon^ the pipe till it arrives benealh tile valves at F., 
and loditiiia in the small space beneetb llie valves, 
it is forced inui tlie air vessel at the next stroke, 
and thus atTonls a constant supply of air to tlie 
vessel. I'he valves make in general from fifty to 
•evenly pulsalinns in a minute. 

When the Hall of water, or I'Q.is five feet, and the 

E'pe AB six inches in diameter and fourteen feet 
ng, a' machine with its parts proportioncil as in tlie 
fiinire will raise water lo Hie lieiglit of 100 feet. It 
will expend about seventy cubic feet per minute in 
working; it, and will raise about two and a ttiird cubic 
feet per minute to the hpi(rbt of 100 fret. 

The third general division of the subject relates to 
the means by which motion and power may be oU 
taiued from Uquiils, and incladea the general oinsid- 



eralicin of wnter-wheeb and ollilr (aAi,'/ 
nicivin)! machinery. Motion f (;«irtaliy • 
ttnm water, eillierbyeipo5ingob>tir:e.v. ■ 
ot its current, as in waler-wbeels, w by jtr ■ 
pi'tprss In movable buckets, or ra>j.L.i.i 
rttiiin it durine a part of its descent, 

Upler-vherk have tiiiee denimiirabi'iiv 
InR on their particular construction, u ilr 
in which they are set or used, andiuitlic c. 
wbicli tlie water is made (o act upon th>n. 
water- wheels consist, in common, iif a li-i' 
iler or dnun, revolving on a central ailr i 
from whiiji the power to be used if ci>ii.- - 
while iheir exterior sur&ce is coiered ».- 
fluat-boards, or cavities, upon which tb* »; 
act. I'he undersliot wlirel is the oUrK o.- 
of this kind : it is merely a wheel, fanis' 
serie* of plane surfeces or floats pnij"".;] ; 
circumference, Hir the purpose of ruTH ii . 
pulse of the water wliicli is deliicrrJ ■■: 
wlieel. As it acts chiefly by the idudkh^. 
water, the positive weight of which is lii- 
into action, it is only proper to be u-el*''' 
is a great supply of water always in oi'i > 
theclieapestof all water-wheels, ar J iiio 
ble to rivers in tlieir natural stale ibji: -: 
form of the wheel ; it is also useful ia Hii- 
where the water sets in opposite dirKUHi! j^ 
times, because it receitea the imiiiii* ■-.'- 
on either side of its floats. In the ■f"'^- 
the circumference is furnished widi a ^i- 
ties or buckets, into which the wain '■• 
trum above. The buckets on ou« sll^ i* ' 
wilt be loaded with water, and Uk "'- 
set in motion ; Ihe mouths of llir i<u ' 
being tlius turned downwards by tiK i^ 
the wlieel, will be emptieii, while <he r: 
are successively brought under llie '-'- 
same motion, and filled. The brtH'-*' 
from this in receiving the water a ii- ■ 
level of Uie axle, and has floats iiisir."; 
In these two wheels, tlie weight aiil a- ■ 
water are used, as well as its dwib'"'^ 
much greater power is, tliercfore, ¥"•'''''' 
less supply of water than is neceiraryf't"' 
sliot wiicel. Inonler lo permit di»«<<'<" 
With freedom, and to llie gn'Bleil »il>'- 
necessary tlial the Auct or tailvMt «• <: ' 
r tlial which is disdiarged from thf »'■ 
rlieel, should have an uuinterruptrd [i-' : 
llierwise it accumulates, and fiirnis d "• ■- 
the float-honnls. Une of ibe simplw'.'', 
ving it consists of fi>rmin(( two Jf'"^ - 
tlie niitsonry. each side of ttie WBltr-Hi"*' ,' 
permit a molion of tlie upper walertuB'" "■ 
the tail, in front of the wheel. Tl« "■■ 
bmiiBlit down willi great iinpetnn|ily- '' '^ 



r before 



I form 



which iJie wheel works Ireely. eieii ii '" 
tJie water be such that it would oiDf"" 
tailing of from twelve to eigli"*" °''"'_'. 
ilniins may he closed whenever Ihe"'''' J,, 
Numertiui other contrivances are in ■*■ 
limits will not permit us In ile-rrilif- »' 
■ itr-ihnl and InJtriM, and /I'i"' ,, 
In Barker's centr.fugal mill, lltf""", 
t, as in tlie conlrivancei alxi« <•*,,, 
weight or momentum, but bj il» ""^ /,j 
»d the reaction that is produced "I "* j ,, 
le waler «i Ihe pouit uniiKdialelj w'" 
lice of dio^liarge. It consisU of a f "'' ■ „ 
tul«, which receives iha water It li*'''|^j__ , 
bottom of which is a horiionlal '"'"' ^.,p. i 
each side of it, and having aper!""* "^^ ^.. 
(HxJte Bides, near Ibe tSds. 'It* * 
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tewboMlMeia the ana ofktTOHiMtiai) of tbe 

bik]; (rf^ tl» pmnp, hhI lirigiit the pl>7 of the )ii«oa. 

'Hhis, if ;he (bmrler of the cjluiiler of the piunp be 

i imhw , ud Uw pUj of the piston 3 feet, then, bj 

•HBnmtioo, n htve to find the oonl«it of a crlindef 

t mclice duKlBr, utd 3 feet high— now, t inches ii 

Um i of t to, or '333, hence, -333' x -TSMs: 

■\VCS99),-TBH=: -06796 = the an» of the ctobb 

w*3Ma<iait]|iDderiiiw]imrefMt; hence, -06796 

X 3 = -!W=ifceco««K of the cylinder In cubic 

™= ** P^ of coble fcei of water difdttmd 

bjwwtarfthe pi«on. Now, a cuWc fool of 

"»W •«il* ilout ra-5 lbs. avoinlDuris, wherefore, 

teas X 115= 16-756 Ibi. avoirdapois and an im. 

pwlptaisesnal to 10 lbs. of water; whence, 

«n%ltaiboTe wnnber 16-756 by 10, we get the 

™w(( lie gtiioos = 1-6750. The pitton, 

«™IPM «• ucent, hai to orercome a resiitance 

o^ to tke migbt of a column of vater, having 

aew thMtii the ana of the piston, and a 

Brail qui to the hdght of the water in the body 

■> tte pnf ihne the wMer in the welL 

The fitev pump. This pump like the jucticm 
p^p MS two nivea and a piston, both opening 
piwsnb; In the val»e in the cylinder instead of 
Boof piN«d u the bottom of the cylinder is placed 
10 Ito tody of it, and at the height where the water 
H mmled to be deliTrred. The bottom of the 
pcmp a ihroM lota the well a consldeiable way, and 
i Ihe listoi be supposed to be at the boUom, it Is 
plMi, llMt as Its lahe op«u upwaida, there wiU be 
n ofaMnietm to the water riaiiur in the cylinder to 
the hdnfat which it is lu the weD; for, by the prin- 
ciples of hydnntaiits, water will alwaya endwtour 
Id cDne to a level Now when the piHoo is drawn 
up. the tbItc in it will shut, and the water in the 
rjliodo' will be llft«d up ; the valve in the barrel 
■iU be opened and the water will pass through it, 
Md cannot retnm as the valre opens upwar£ ; — 
tanha stroke of the piMon repeats the same pro. 
ats, ud in this way the water ia isised from the 
nil: bst the height to which it may be raised is not 
in this as in the suction pump limited to tlurty-two 
frM. To aKcrtain the Rirce necessary to work this 
poDp, we are to coodder that the piston lifts a 
oilnmn of water whose base is the area of the pis- 
uv, and bdgbt the distance between tlie lerel ofthe 
nin in Ihe well and the spool, at which Uw water 



u ihf bottom of the cylinder the same as seen at A. 

ii the fide of the cylinder, and im- 

wdiitely above the valve B, Iherq ii 

» mother valve A openinr oul- 

nnh into a tnbe, which is bent 

ipnr^ to the height H at which 

Ilit water is to be delivered. When 

i)v pUton is raised, the valve in the 

boOum of the pump opens, and a 

ncBum being produced, the water 

B preued up into the pump oo the 

IKiDdp leoftbesuckingpump. But 

•tun the piston is pressed down, 

Uk talve A at the bottom shuts, "['"I 

ud the valve B at the side which 

leads into the Section pipe opens, and the water is 

Circfd up the tube. When the pislon Is lused ainin 

Ibe valve B shuts, and the valve A opens. The 

ume process is repeated, and tjie water is thrown out 

Beicrydescmt of tlie piston, tlie discharge therefore 

u not constant. It is frequently required thai the 

Recharge from the pump should be continuous, and 

tbii is eCected by tTdag to the tup of the eduction 
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vessel. TUs ^r ves- 
of a box AB, in the 
botbnn of which there is a valve C 
opening upwards into the box. 
This valve coven the top of the' 
edoclion pipe D. A lube, E, ia 
lastened into the top of the box, 
which reaches nearij to the bottom 
of the box, It rises out of the box, 
and is furnished with a stop cock. 
If the Slop cock be shut, and the 
water be sent by the action of the pump into the 
air vessel. It cannot return because of the shutting 
of the valve at the bottom of the box ; and because 
of the space occupied bv the water, the air in the 
box Is condensed, and will consequruily exert a pro- 
portionate pressure on the water in the air vessel, 
and force il higher up the tube E. 

4. The Iburui class of hydraulic mBchlnes for rais- 
ing water, consists of such engines as act either by 
the weight of a portion of the water which tliey have 
to raise, or of any oilier water that can be used for 
sDch purpose, or by its centrllngsl force, momentum, 
or other natural powers; and this class, therefore^ 
includes some very beautiful and truly philosophKau 
contrivances, too numerous for us to describe. The 
Hungarian machine, the centrifugal pump, and the 
water-ram, are among the number. 

The large pipe AB called the body of the ram, 
passes through the side of the reservoir PQ, from 
whidi tlM fell of water is obtained. It has a trumpet 
mouth at one end A, and at the other end an opening 
HH, which can be dosed by valves C or D. When 
these valves are open, the water will issue at HH 
with a velocity due to tlie height AP; but when the 
Internal valve C is closed, as in the figure, the water 



GG, being guided between three or four bI 

which have hooks at the lower ends for supporting 
the valves. In this case the water has a free passage 
between these stems, anij the width af the passage 
cso be increased or diminished by the screws with 




which the stems are Sled. The valve C is made of 
metal, and has a hollow cup or dish of mplnl at- 
tached to its lower surbce. The seal IIH of tJie 
valve is wider than Ihe diameter of tlie pipe AB. 
It consists of a short cylinder or pipe screwed hy its 
Asncll A h into the opening of the upper aurtace of 
the head R ofthe ram; and the cylinder i» so formed 
as to have an inverted cup or annular space it mund 
the upper part of it for conlaining air, wliich cannot 
escape when it is compressed by the water. A small 
pipe ki, leading from this annular space to the open 
air, is fiunished with small valves, k, i, one of whicli, 
k, opens inwards to admit the air into i,i, but to 
prevent its return, while the other valve, I, admits a 
certain quantity of air, and then shuts and prevents 
any farther entrance. The valve U is exactly the 
same as C, only II descends as lu the figure when 
it diuts, and rises when it opens. The upper part 
■ S 
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be their relative quantity in the mixture. Hence tlie 
composition of water, by weight and measure, is, 

By weight. ByTolume. 

Oryfiren, 8 1 

Hydrogen, 1 2 

(For a f^iriher account of the nropertics of water, see 
that article.) 1 he jirocessrs tor prwiiriiig a supply 
ot hydropni, descriU^ at the coiumencenjent of the 
proeiit anicle, will now be intelligible. The first is 
founded on tlie fact tliat iron, at a red lient, decom- 
poses water, tiie oxygen of which unites with the 
metal, while Uie hydrogen gas is set free. That the 
hydrogen which is evolved when rinc or iron is put 
into uilute sulphuric acid, is derived from the water, 
is obvious from the consideration, tliat of the three 
substances, iron or zinc, sulphuric acid, and water, 
tiie last is the only one which contains hydrogen. 
The product of Uie operation, liesides hydrogen, is 
the sulphate of tlie protoxide of iron, if iron is used, 
or of tlie oxitle of line, when sine is employed. Hv- 
drogen, therefore, is one of the most abundtint sub- 
stances in nature. It forms, as has been stated, eight- 
nintiis of water; l)esides, witli carbon and oxygen, it 
enters into the composition of all ves^etable sub- 
stances ; and, with oxygen, carlwn, ana nitrogen, it 
forms a part of all animal substances. Large quan- 
tities of it, often unite<i with more or less carbon, are 
continually evolved into the atmosphere from the 
decomposition of vegetable and animal matters. 

HYDROGRAPHY; tliat part of geography which 
treats of waters. — Hydrosraphic map*; such as make 
tlie rivers and otlier collections of water their chief 
subject. 

HYDROMETER, (GV^-eA^), measurer of density 
(for fluids), is an instrument, which, l>eing immersed 
in fluiiis, as in water, brine, beer, brandy, determines 
the proportion of tlieir densities or their specific 
gravities, and thence their qualities. The use of the 
hydrometer depends on the tbllowing propositions — 
1. The hydmmeter will sink in diflerent fluiils in an 
inverse proportion to the density of the fluids ; 2. the 
weight re(]|uired to sink a hydrometer equally far in 
different fluids, will be directly as tlie densities of the 
fluids. Each of tliese two propositions gives rise to 
a particular kind of hydrometer ; the first with the 
fnraduated scale, the second with weights. The latter 
deserves the preference. (See Traite d'Areometrie 
de M. Francceur, and Le Cours de Phyxique de M. 
Biot.) — There are various instruments used as hydro- 
meters ; one is a glass or cop})er ball, with a stem, 
on which is marked a scale of equal parts or degrees. 
The point to which the stem sinks in any liquid l)eing 
ascertained and marked on tiiis scale, we can tell how 
many degrees any other liquitl is heavier or lighter, 
by observing the point to which the stem sinks in it. 
Another kind is formed by preparing a number of 
hollow glass beads, of different weights, and fin'iing 
which bead will remain stationary in any liquid, 
wherever it is placed. An instrument of great deli- 
cacy, which will even detect any impurity in water 
too slight to be detected by any ordinary t<*st, or by 
the taste, consists of a ball of glass three inches in 
diameter, with anotlier joining it, and opening into 
it one inch in diameter. A wire, about ten inches 
long and one-fortietli of an inch in diameter, divided 
into inches and tentlis, is screwed into the larger 
ball. A tenth of a grain, placed on the top of 
the wire will sink it a tenlii of an uich. Now 
it will stand in one kind of water a tenth of an inch 
lower than in another, which sliows that a bulk of one 
kind of water, equal to tlie bulk of the instrument 
(which weighs 4000 grs.), weiglis one tenth of a 
grain less than an equal bulk of the other kind of 
water; so that a difierence in specific gravity of one 



part in 40,000 is detected. The p-rwrf pt 
simple and accurate. A glass piial, ii 
inches in diameter, and seven or eirht 
corked tight ; into the cork is filed a ^m . 
one twelfili of an inch in diameter, aiuj ±-t- 
long. The phial is loaded with shot, sn a> 
the heaviest liquid, leaving the wir»- jik f« 
surface. The liquor b then plac^i n , 
cylinder, three or four fert Ions:, wi:! i v 
equal parts on the side, by whidi liie ^i* j 
tlie top of tl)e wire sinlu is markeii 1. 
ment is so delicate, that the sun's ray^. i^ . 
it, will cause the wire to sink several iik-I r 
will rise again when carried into tlip -/ 
Nicholson made an iroprovemeni by s 
hydrometer is ailapted to the general i 
finding tlie specific gravity both or ^)iHi>ai., 
is a hollow ball of copper, B a disli ail\ .ni 
to the ball by a short slender steo 1); 
C is anoUier affixed to the opposite siile 
of tlie ball by a kind of stirrup. In ilie 
instrument actually made, tlie stem P is - 
of hardeneil steel 1-40 of an inch in tliani*^ 
ter, and the dish C is so heavy as in ::li 
cases to keep tlie stem vertical when il* 
instrument is made to float in any iiqui - 
The parts are so adjusted, that the a*ivii 
tion of 1000 grains in tlie upper disli B. 
will just sink it in distilled water, at the 
temperature of 60® of Fahrenheit? ther- 
mometer, so far tliat the surface shili in- 
tersect the midtUe of the stem D. Lfi 
required to find the specific gravity it 
Immerse the instnimentin it, and brfb.' . 
in the dish B cause it to float, so tliat tl f- 
stem D shall be cut by the surface of iJit - 
as the known weight of the instrument, r. 
grains, is to tlie same known wei^iit > 
weight used in producing the last t^jj 
the weiglit of a quantity of distilled «;.' 
by the floating instrument, to the w^idu 
bulk of the fluid under examinatioa ^ 
weights are in the direct ratio of > 
gravities. Again, let it be required i " 
specific gravity of a solid body, wIk^ "" ■ 
less tlian 1000 grains. Place the iiMn;: ' 
tilled water, and put the body in thf «ii^f '' 
the adjustment of sinking the ir>-tnitt f 
midille of tlie stem, by adding wei^i'it ic -^ 
dish. Subtnict those weights firom l**"* ^'•' 
the remainder will l)e the weight of the N«: 
now the iMxly in the lower dish C, an i 
weight in tlie upper dish B, till the air 
again obtained. The weight last mideti ^'' 
loss tlie solids sustain by immeRion, a^^ 
weight of an equal bulk of ^-ater. t o.-; 
the specific gravity of the solid is to tIiatoi« 
tlie weight of the botly to the loss occa>!'!* 
immersion. This instniment was founvi u " 
ciently accurate to give weights truetu le-v^^ 
twentieth of a grain. 

HVDROPHANE. See Opal, 
HYDROPHOBIA (from ii^j' ^^^ ^f/ 
fear) ; a specific disease arising from ^''' l 
rabid animal. The animals most liable U) n; 
with madness are dogs ; but cats, wohe>. f"^" 
are also subject to it. The following 1!*^^^' 
tlie way in which rabies afiects dogs, is I' ■' 
munication in the Sporting Mapiz"'^- "^f 
18:i5:— The symptoms of rabies in tl>f 'f- ^ 
following, and are given nearly in tl«e '^^^[^'^, 
they usually appear*. — An earnest ^)* '• 
scratching, or rubbing, of some particu'-^^ 
sullenness, and a disposition to hide ^^'^^^ 
tion ; considerable cosUveoess, and occs^^^ 
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h?; aa f*g«r smch Ibr ioi _ 

u bits of thread, hair, stnw, 'and dang ; an occa- 

siaoal indiDation to eat its own dun^f, and a eeneral 

propeosity Co Jap its own urine. The two Gist are 

perfedlrcfaafBCteristic. The dog becomes irritable ; 

qwmb with his companions; eagerly hunts and 

worries the cat ; mumhies the band or foot of his 

nttster, or perhaps suddenly bites it, and then 

crooehes ud i&ks pardon. As the disease proceeds, 

the eyei beome red; they have a Decuiiar bright 

ftnd leive expnsuon ; some degree ot strabismus, or 

fqttlnUii«,fR7firly appears — not the protrusion of 

Uk mmima nkiUans, or haw, over the eye, which, 

io distea^, often gives the appearance of squinting, 

ba ao Htial distortion of the eyes ; the lid of one 

tj9 if cf iioitly more contracted than that of the 

otAff; tvitchings occur round that eye; they 

/P*M7 spread over that cheek, and finally over 

tkvhole face. In the latter stage of the disease,. 

tki eft frequently assumes a dull green colour, and 

at inph boDomes a mass of ulceration. After the 

KGOod daj, the dog usually begins to lose a perfect 

nmnA over the voluntary muscles. He catches 

St hs fcod with an eager snap, as if uncertain 

viKtherhe could seize it ; and he often fails in the 

>itempt. He either bolts his meat almost unchewed, 

or, in the attempt to chew it, suffers it to drop from 

Ob oKwth. This want of power over the muscles of 

J«>w, tongue, and throat increases, until the 

^v^ jaw becomes dependent, the tongue protrudes 

hom the mouth, and is of a dark, and ahnost bkick 

cw»r. The animal is able, however, by a sudden 

OBvulsive efibrt, to close his jaws, and to inflict a 

^nt bite. The dog is in incessant action ; he 

^'!'^<i his bed together, disposes it under him in 

^^nws fonns, shifts his posture every instant, starts 

|f|jai eagerly gases at some real or imaginary 

1^^; a peculiar kind of delirium comes on; 

vtraces tlie fimcied path of some imaginary olject 

watiiig around him ; he fixes his gaie intently on 

^e spot in the wall or partition, and suddenly 

PH^ and snaps at it ; hb eyes then close, and his 

"^ tiroops, but the next moment he starts again to 

^p«red activity ; he is in an instant recalled from 

BUS delirium by die voice of his master, and listens 

'^tively to his commands; but as soon as his 

^r ceases to address him, he rehpses into his 

"^er mental wandering. His thirst is excessive 

r*"* is no hydrophobia, or fear of water, in tlie 

Jjj- ^\ the power over the muscles concerned in 

^iotitjon being impaired, he plunges his face into 

Waaler up to the very eyes, and assiduously, but 

?*ctually, attempts to lap. (In Jolmson's 

Jpoter's Companion, the author observes, •' In 

^^ instances of hydrophobia which have &llen 

^0^ my notice, the animal has always been capable 

^ ^ping; however, in the disease called dumb 

"kf"^"* I have noticed ' symptoms similar to the 

>«)ve.») |]tg desire to do mischief depends much 

JO his previoiis disposition and habits. I have 

^^ it not to proceed beyond an occasional snap, 

^ then only when tlie animal was purposely 

'^tated; but with the fighting dog, the scene is 

wien terriftc. He springs to the era of his chain ; 

w darts with ferocity at some object which he con- 

l^'^ps to be within his reach ; be diligently tears 

^ pieces rverj thing about him ; the carpet or rug 

|s Mvaien with savage violence ; the door or partition 

i^pnawed asunder ; and so eager is he in this work 

P'^^t'niolition, and so regardless of bodily pain, that 

^ not unfrequently breaks one or all of his tushes. 

^'^ eflects his escape, he wanders about, sometimes 

^^h attacking those dogs whicn fall in his way ; 

*JJ* at other times he diligently and perseveringly 

"" out his prey : he overcomes every obstacle to 



effect his purpose ; and, unless he has been stopped 
in his march of death, he returns in about four and 
twenty hours, completely exlnusted, to the habitation 
of his master. He frequently utters a short and 
peculiar howl, which, if once heard, can rarely be 
forgotten ; or if he barks, it is with a short, hoarse, 
inward sound, altogether dissimilar from his usual 
tone. In the latter stages of the disease, a viscid 
saliva flows firom his mouth, with which the surface 
of the water tliat may be placed before him, is 
covered in a few minutes ; and his breathing is at- 
tended with a harsh, grating sound, as if impeded by 
the accumulation of phlegm in the respiratory pas- 
sages. The loss of power over the voluntary muscles 
extends, after Uie third day, throughout his whole 
frame, and is particularly evident in the loins ; he 
staggers in his gait; there is an uncertainly in all 
his motions ; and he frequently falls, not only when 
he attempts to walk, but when he stands, balancing 
himself as well as he can. On the fourth or fifth 
day of the disease, he dies, sometimes in convulsions, 
but mote frequently without a struggle. After 
death, there wUl invariably be found more or less 
inflammation of the mucous coat of the stomach; 
sometimes confined to the rugas, at other times in 
patdies. generally with spots of extravasated blood« 
and occasionally intense, and occupying the whole of 
that viscus. The stomach will likewise contain 
some portion of indigestible matter (hair, straw, 
dung), and, occasionally, it will be completely filled 
and distended by an incongruous mass. The lungs 
will usually present appearances of inflammation, 
more intense In one, and generally the left lung, 
than in the other. Some particular points and 
pitches will be of a deep colour, while tlie neigh- 
iMurine portions are unaffected. The sublingual nnd 
parotid glands will be invariably enlarged, and there 
will also be a certain portion of iaflamroaUon, some- 
times intense, and at other times assuming only a 
fiiint blush, on the edge of the epiglottis, or on the 
rima glottidis, or in the angle of the larynx at tlie 
back of it. 

The hydrophobia seems to be spontaneous, and 
capable of being communicated only in certain 
animals-^the dog, the wolf, the fox, and the cat. 
All animals which have become rabid by a bite, do 
not appear to be able to transmit it to others; as the 
hog, cow, sheep. In regard to man, it is not certain 
whether the disease is communicable from the human 
subject. The hydrophobia is not commonly manifested 
in the time of er^test cold or greatest heat, but 
usually in Maroi and April in wolves, and in May 
and September in dogs. It is rare in very warm or 
very cold climates. No particular cause of the ral)ies 
is known ; it is a mistake to attribute it to a total 
privation of food, as a great number of experiments 
prove that this is not the effect of such a treatment. 
All observations seem to prove the existence of a 
rabid virus, which is more violent when it proceeds 
firom wolves than from dogs; as, out of a given 
number of persons bitten by a rabid wolf, a greater 
number will die than out of the same number bitten 
by a dog. The communication of the virulent hy- 
drophobia by inoculation cannot be denied, and is the 
best proof of the existence of the virus. The virus 
appears to be contained solely in the saliva, and does 
not produce any effect on the healthy skin. But if 
the skin is deprived of the epidermis, or if the virus 
is applied to a wound, the inoculation will take effect. 
The development of the rabid symptoms is rarely 
immediate ; it seldom takes place before the fortieth 
or after the sixtieth day. It begins with a slight 
paiii in the scar of the bite. Sometimes attended with 
a chill; the pain extends and reaches the base of the 
breast, if the bite was on the lower limbs, or the 
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l^tmrnins nKfSL. i-eticnii ordains a«ciiT*i its ^i 

iroiGOunii ?3r-i ir ",2ir*»r la*--. T'u^ itf ii-.u^**! "nr 

*n*ii. i^^o f»/n-. uut -'.rinv UM*-* lona. a ▼*!.• a ar 

nnnl it- -^ ;a4.»»nt ^^ ujii* w trnc TV tt*oi 'i*- 

^ri-vcc Vu.»* 3r*iK%» vj»'ii ir^ ▼<l^«jii9 if ic»»fl**» 
U*iu« ra.*4<i fr.«»»»o •.iitl 5iriyij«i'»', A ^jun*^. » r» :a 



And tto*!!?*:^' t 
r of t .»•:• *r: 



Hfwv*'*^ IB irrnnnc ir 



«w>at. :ru5 p»UH^ -r^'.n'r 



U.^11 tf i^u.rj^r •iiLf»i~'i.4. aatl voiu. :a.<y?» puM*i* 
r^.^rt..y oa tll^ *w-iC»l ir -url tor, A r^it 
nnm j^r «x Acciu^au.aa jav« "w^n r*f!r)iiinmu2int. nil. 
w.'Jucttt wcr^-'i^ 1 3« ::r*aLai«*flC •vc :^:e n>ea»« ^ if 
two *vrr.4 ; in** '»<» <nn«»».-<j js pr»*t^t.ji^ as le- 

■r'/O Otra^^i 'J* A v^i'jc heat. 'S^ fjim if :n« 'Zx^^^rr 

Ir/*,, i/iit Jr, iit^Axai br ^Ta^.j^y^l w^Iilin rw^i-v* HciiT^ 
»f'>r ti^ hite. !c has v^fm -aal ':^lat. b ^atamt* wio 

£.«#ii «tLa a 4«r«4» B£LCu^ apc^arvd VE>ter tie 
UMit^'te^ the ofi^iiaix of wt^*jh w .iial pr%v«u tAe 
di't^Aie ; ly;t thi'i b nrjc v^u «^LLD(j>atHl_ Vari as 
r«tn#^lir^ haTe iv^^s pr^vn*»d Sur Lite mre of a 

U[>\*iAn U> t^Te j,r -Inr^ tie iT»at«»^ eif-tct- buc 
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•«rt Tr "ap uBnirrrciiai -w uos 01 1 -n - ' 
-snr^ lpii»^*»i "Hoi pr p«»rrr mi^f^tt * ' 
iiunaD inir T^«^i i» m iii •mrtiii'^.ty ''■ 
KH" . Z#» Lai', ji X '••rr "Sloi pn?*** ■ r t , 
a I lir»>ii-»io antts* ••Tie cu ihr t r*. 
«r»ii*nr» uir 3a*r. :;np«iy pr*^dr»^l - 
K me «ml. jv^^ra a^^t-ac^ jtiii ea^^.y :^ ' - 
!▼ % WXX.L w-^iTtc wm:e L^e hnc c i" 
^nuiii w r» if r-^^i :» <c^ti'ii tJfce wta *■ • 

♦T ■<iur«*iuni V ■-!•» it'Ct a '^' i*:Le !i> ''' "^ 

:3nmt. ixai ;iaiB> mark sae iiictv3Ls<* t ^. 
3ie wuer ^ussjfmjeil a Lae «taa>*rf»rr^- 

:f *x:j»nie nn-i-^rare anti ^Irjiae**. ---"' 
:ar p«.inL -if exir^oe mcisnire ai r " '-" 
piji'.u« X a A £Ui-j njcei^er. trr.i-. -* •' 
wurr ami 3ii:L«tjrceii w-xh wa£er w - '■' -' 
'Jim 'cz^r aauKi. oy smciy muiuer^^ 
^ w^'j^r. TV c«'aK •■•£ extreme .yr^- 

i-i»iT^r. w:i i!a ^l^^jus • n a tin ^^'^ r-^-;- 
Voi. ac»i co^ <r*d w til rfU IfcX p^^cr'' 
<a-c<ciL. s :ae fcyir* meter m a c-jer ^-^^ 
&«jim: «^.:ii lux qi^iL'S^jae. 

HY LAS : a tyanr.ri- boy, oi wbc«e -" 
<fBt ai"r»''-nLS have b^rn giren. ^*'' 
lov«ti n m, tc* k h'.M with Liai «w i^** 



w»f>.^-i«rt Tf^it^ »*-te 4rjrr*a«. Pr^^ani*! cs of c^.im exp«i-j-a. But Hy^s havji^ lar-i*^! 



ftrJin.unU'rMi .nr^TTia^j or by u.;»^'t.i^ Ben.ur-ai 
fnctvim, \ff..AiV.i»nA^ «D#-ftcs, 4U*Jt^rJfr;« pcry*iiTr** 
Aut.f h2iv#' b*r*^ tri*^i :w«ertua»*T. Yft the pi-y^j-'-in 
•li^ifMi IKA 'W^fiair, 9A a rem^hr wliuii ha:« d^.^ la 
OTi* fa.Mr nvriy MM^r;r*^j in aii«/C.er. Ahuvc a.., tl^ 
{lAti^nt %h'Hiul be tj*<it/^i ^*^ct.T. and his si^mr.^r* 
aK^'vUa^l ^jy cr^csii.:>n/ Li^ c(io:<iCt a^» murL aa (mj^ i 
i«)^ ; utA tlie ait4Y;<l<iiit« §tfiiu..l cut ftjrzei, that 
Uiere is ik> in^^canre of tl^ rabies haTiK|r been c«ja»- 
miiiuf:AifA frrim one man to anocber. 

H YfilKfA, t)»e swprt, ♦mninir grtliiem of health, 
wa<» ttie i\HU'/^itf'T of A V lepias. or L-vruiapius. HesKid, 
Horner, ai.tl i'uMiar, wIkj were uiiarqitatiiteii wiUi any 
iij#:li iJiviiiiiy a% Kvniiapm% of course knew noihing^ 
of ntitiU a fi/xUie^. '1 hi« fabie, probably, had its > 
r>ri'/in at lU*- lime in which the worship of Ksculapiiis ' 
\H-i(Hn. WJien the healing an wa<» prartised in hb 
temple, the f^fxl of nieilicine an<J liie goddess of health 
w«*re h\wiij% in cl<^«e ainnexion. Her temple was 
nia^etj nrar hi«, and her Htatuea were even erected 
In it. hlie i^ repre^»ente<l a^ a maid of slender form, 
witli a lofi^ IU;wing ro^ie. Her dMiifi^iii&tniitr diar- 
tH'U'n%i'%t: m a terninine Miftness. She has a brjwl in 
h«r hnod, from which a M'r{>ent is eatiiig — an emblem 
of th«' Hrt of fncdiciiMd 

H V(,KOMK'I Ktl. HYfiROSCOPE. It is of U»e 
KrHtU>«i »ni|KirtafK!e for metecjroloiqr to ascertain at 
any tirne the quantity of wuter contained in Uie air. 
'I he in«trijrri<nt« iivd for thi^ puqx)se are called i 
ht/t;rumtt0r» (rnefiMirem of moisture). Daily exj^eri- 
ence nhoww, ttmt aome Ixxlieit jK*s«>e<»s a ^reat capa- 
bility of n\mff\nu^ the hiiniuiilT suspeinied in the 
!itiiio«pherf\ iifid, fii!<ordiii(f to txu'ir resjiectivc con- 
on, beronnnK longer or »>horU;r, in tlie direc- 
'le fibres of their length or breadth. Thus, 
tili% VAminy^r^ and c^t>(iit are shortened and 



uf Iwy CO draw wuter, tbe nyir.:r.> <^ 
were so ennj:lared wuh hn bKiUlv. ." 
ban <^wii uua tike crystai water. I--' 
him \a v^ja <m. tbe stitxe, and, en '• 
dr jT«?d hiS retTim to the sh:p Ar^o. «ri, 
her TO"Tac^ to r»H'*h "i with»mt him. 

inMrN, HYML>\£rS; U^e ?«^ = 
anMJce the later Greeks, by whom li^ ''■"" 
and the fantiai <oo* were a.*^> ci.-«-J 
But it is probable that the rod (*f lut'''' - 
hi* name fn -m the nnpiial *>«?. *ince w*- ' 
tioced earlier than the divinitr. ,\o>^ - 
commonly receiTed optr.ioo, Httim*o «^ ^ 
fui a youth, that he might easily have \*^^- - 
for a maiden. But he wa* poor ; ar.-l '>' 
lore, thouc;h noc unrequited, was urr " 
order to be near his mistress, he dres^- •' "_ 
a woman on the festival of the EleuMn ^i-" 
minified in the ceremony. Dunns: i^**'^ 
a band of pirates broke in. and carrevi i-^ 
the crowd of females. The pirates ha^-- 
on a desolate island, and faiieo ^^''^• 
weariness, he destroyed them aii an«l j^S'if 
to Athens, where he promised to brick ^^'^ 
damsels that had been carried off. <* ^^' 
being united to his mistress. A joyftii ^y 
^ven, and, because his marriasre was ^' *^'" 
was commemorated in tlie nuptial sitf'i-'*- ^" 
deified. Other traditions also are l^i' "^ ^ 
respecting: him, and nothing certain i> k- "' 
his descent. Sometimes he is called iJ*"^/ 
musician Mapnes; sometimes of Bacrhu* •'* 
and sometimes of Apollo and a mu*e, b"' ^^ ' 
Terpsichore, Urania, Clio, or Calliope, »** "' 
Claudian says Uiat Venus gave tJie ?*>o ^^' j^ 
auttiority over marriages; so that, wiil'<^^'* 
him, no one dared to solemiiiie theV/ ^ ^^ ''' 
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iaJ ftovcb. He was in the train of Venus, and 
1^ the companions of Cupid. No marriage took 
t vitboQi bis being invoKed to sanction it He 
scribed as bavinff around his brows the flower of 
onun, in bis left liand the flame-coloored nuptial 

in his right the nuptial torch, and on his feet 
tsn sandab. Song and dance accompany him. 
Jtm death of Adonis, Bion describes him as ex- 
vsishing his torch, and tearing the nuptial wreath. 
re may believe the beautiful hymn of Catullus to 

nod. Hymen has his seat on Helicon, among the 



1 YMETTUS; a mountain in Attica, now called 
(TicvounOj distinguished for the quantity and excel- 
<*« of its honey, which the bees here collect. 
ts hooey is always fluid. Jupiter, who was wor- 
pped on this mountain, received therefrom the 
ae (^ HymetHtu, 

/YMN; a song of praise, which was sung in 
our of gods or heroes, on festivals, with the 
^inpaniments of music and dancing. The hymns 
icrd in name and character, according to the gods 
rhose honour they were sune. Tliey were oQled 
yrambic*, paatu, &c. Atterwards, every song 
>raise, or ode, wherein any thing elevated or 
lime was sung, went by this name. In this re- 
;t, many of the Hebrew psalms are to be called 
tM^. In consequence of their Oriental character, 

tile nature of their religion, these breathe a 
« fervid spirit of devotion than those of the 
cJcs. These last were anciently almost entirely 
;, like those of Homer. They recounted legends 
Jie gods, as well as the deeds of men. Those of 
r times, of Callimachus and Pindar, for instance, 
almost entirely lyric. The early Christian hymns, 
, Id a great measure, lyric, and express the feel^ 
5 of one who longs earnestly for invisible things. 
5 English hymns, commonly sung in the churches, 
, generally, for irom having tlie oridnal character 
a hymn, and devoid of the fervent lyric strain, the 
vring feeling, which characterise it. In the Greek 
1 Latin church, certain songs are called hymns (in 

latter ninety>six in number), which, at certain 
'icjds, are sung in the churches standing, the psalms 
ne; sung sitting. The first of these hymns are said 
tiave been composed in the Greek church by bishop 
protheus, in the Latin church by St Hilarius, bishop 
Poitiers, and, after him, by St Ambrosius, bishop 
Milan. Some of them must be ranked among the 
(t productions of sacred poetry. The popes uela- 
s and Gregory also composed hymns, as did also 
nasius. Cosmos of Jerusalem, Johannes Damas- 
Dus, Theophanes, Prudentius, Beda, SeduHus, 
ulinus, Venantius, Fortunatus, Paulus Diaconus, 
lomas Aquinas. The fervent hymn, by which the 
anctscans greet the first rays of the sun, is cele- 
ated. These old hymns are written in iambics, 
tehees, &c., often in irregular metre, also in rhymes. 

16*^9, pope Urban VIIL improved them. The use 

hymns was sanctioned by the fourth council, at 
>ledo, in 633. They are sung in the canonical 
mrs. (q. v.) Several of these hymns have parti- 
ilar names, as Hymni Epuiolieif sung in the mass 
»fore the reading of the epistles ; Hymni Evange- 
% sung before Uie reading of the gospel ; Hymnu* 
mbrosianus, or Te Deum laudamu* ; Hymnu* An- 
»iirus, the same with Gloria in ExceUi* Deo (see 
Hxolo^y) ; Gloria Patri (see Doxology) ; Hymnus 
iariatma, the same with Uie Magnificate, &c. 

HYPATIA ; a female philosopher of Uie eclectic 
ict, tlie daughter of Ttieon, a celebrated mathema- 
ician, who governed the Platonic school in Alex- 
odria, towands the close of the fourth century, at 
rhich period she was bom. As she early exhibited 
miuf of extraordinary genius and Judgment, her 



firther, besides educating her in all the accomplish- 
ments of her own sex^ made her mistress not only of 
the different Inanches of polite learning, but of geo- 
metry and astronomy, as then understoMi. She fimdly 
studied philosophy; and such was her reputation, 
that she became a preceptress in the school in which 
Ammonius, Hierocles, and other celebrated philoso- 
phers, had presided, and the votaries of philosophy 
crowded to Alexandria. Her ready elocution and 
graceful address, united with deep erudition and 
sound judgment, procured her the admiration of all 
her hearers. She discovered none of the vanity or 
pride of learning, and, altliough eminently beautiful, 
was equally virtuous. Her house became the resort 
of all the persons of learning and distinction in Alex- 
andria, and, among others, of Orestes tlie governor. 
At this time, the patriarch of Alexandria was Cyril, 
a prelate in the highest degree intolerant and 
luiughty, who was guilty of encouraging the populace 
to plunder the Jews. Orestes laid the aflTair oefore 
the emperor, who declining to interfere, Alexandria 
became a firequent scene of tumult between the par- 
tisans of the governor and of the bishop. The inti- 
macy of the governor with Hypatia aroused the anger 
and jealousy of Cyril ; and in consequence she was 
much calumniated by his monkish partisans and the 
Christian populace. Their blind resentment at length 
led them to a conspiracy against her life, and a furi^- 
ous band of assassins seiwd upon her, as she was 
returning home from the schools, dragged her through 
the streets of Alejiandria, stripped her naked, and 
finally tore her limb from liroo, with circumstances 
of the greatest l]arbBrity,-and committed her mangled 
members to the flames. This in&mous transaction 
took place in 415, und^r the reign of Theodosius II. 

HYPERBOREANS (tliose who dwelt beyond the 
domain of Boreas or the north wind); the name 
given by the ancients to the miknown inhabitants of 
die North and West, who were reported always to 
enjoy a delightful climate. In earlier times, tlie 
dwelling of Night and the realm of Shades, and the 
Cimmerians, who lived in perpetual darkness, were 
placed in the west. Instead of these, tlie ancients 
round there a contented and somewhat civilised peo- 
ple, who inhabited a soil rich in gold, and free iiH>m 
the cold north winds of Greece, against which the 
Alps and Pyrenees appeared to screen them. Hence 
originated the report of a people enjoying perpetual 
heiuth and long life ; ana who, being tne especial 
fiivourites of Apollo, worshipped him, with music 
and sacrifices, on plains rich in fruit, and protected 
firom the north wind, and who, for thousands of years, 
lived m a perpetual succession of pleasures. As the 
West gradually beoime better known, the name of 
Hyperboreans was applied exclusively to the North. 

HYPERION. See Titans. 

HYPERMNESTRA ; one of the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, who married Lynceus, son of JEej^ius, 
She disobeyed her fiither's bloody command, who 
had ordered her to murder her husband the first night 
of her nuptials, and suffered Lynceus to escape un- 
hurt from the bridal bed. Her father summoned her 
to appear and answer for her disobedience, but the 
people acquitted her, and Danaiis was reconciled to 
her and her husband, to whom he left his kingdom at 
his death. Some say that Lynceus returned to Argos 
with an army, and that he conquered and put to death 
his fatheHn-law, nnd usurped his crown. 

HYPERSTHENE; a mineral principally found, 
in rolled masses, upon the coast of Labrador, and 
hence sometimes called Labrador hornblende. It has 
a lamellar structure, parallel with the diagonals and 
sides of a rhombic prism of 87** and 93**. The clea- 
vage takes place most readily parallel to the short 
^agonal of the prism, and the planes, produced by 
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thii di'lskB, prneot u emineDtl; metallic lintn. 
muBlly of a copper-r«l colour. CoJour. grsTish or 
frrpiiiiti blat'k ; oginqiie ; hunlnetn rqiial to that of 
quarti ; Bp«:iic gnivitj, 3.38'.J. It oiiitists iif silei 
54. M, maicnesia 14.00, slumliie £.», lime l.£0,oxlde 
of iran £4.60, and wutpr 1.00. 

HYPO, Uie (invJt irt, a preposition nhich occun 
in iniinj compound wonld lued m liliigliili, wxl mustij 



llMmsrUe* milj with frnt diScnlty. 1 
able (lisfase mar be ooasioned bj m^t 
wlitcb disturb the fuDdions of ibe aUi'ini 
<;9teiD, hrij^tilen iu snaiuvtana. drtui 
tion, and lessen llie lepaivtion of 
nervims srslem from -the SMtsli" 



s of tile : 



ugi 
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HYPOCHUNDRIASIS (fniin the Grrek in un- 
der, aitd x"^t"i fiB cartilage ; hence hyporhnmtrmm. 
the region of the abdomen, which lies under tlieshort 
Tibil} ; one of the ini»t tnjiible9onie of diseases. Its 
wal is in the abduiuen, partkularlj under the short 
ril» ; but wlien it lias incrm^ied to a certain d^ree, 
it manifests itself, in the must various wafs, in the 
whole budf, as there are few diseases of which the 
hypochondriac does not at some lime or oilier com- 
plain. He feels a pressure on the right sUle, and thinks 
it is owing ton complaint of the liver; he has pains 
in the breast, and immnlitilelj apprehemls inSaiiinia- 
tion of tlie lungs ; his tirad feela iieav; , aitd nutliiiig 
U mure L'ertalii than an appruachinf apopleij; he 
Gees sprcLs before his eyes, aiid a cauract is unavoid- 
able ; if tlie heart beats si router tiian ustinl,a p)lT- 
pus in ttiat orf^n is probuble ; rihI on unimpurtant 
pimple become? the iiiitiratiun of inveterate ulcers; 
and so on. All lliese ellects of Uie dl>ease are ex- 
plicable from its nature, seal, and causes. Hypo- 
chondria 19 ■ disturbance of the funcliuns of tlie 
nervous srstera of the aUlomen. Hence the srnsibi- 
lilT of the nervous system is morliidlT heightened, 
but its power of action lessened. At tlte same time, 
the separation between the nervous hy-teni of tJie 
abdomen and tliat of the brain is rendered less cutu- 
ptete, so tliat certain feelings reach iJie brain, and 
thus atli£t ttie tlHiiiEihts much more tliaii in a stale of 
bealtli. The di^^iurbaiice in Itie funclioo of Uie ab- 
dominal nervous system pridures neit R weakness 
•Dd diitiirbonce in the <li^e!ti<iii, wliieli generally 
proiluce itie first and most nnmeroui attacks of tijpo- 
diundria, friHii wliicli all llie otliers originate, in 
proportiuii as tlie morUd synpattiy extends over llie 
wlioie body. Ileiire, l^r^t, is produced spasmo. 
die cnnliHdiiins under Uie shait ribs, sometiuies on 
one tlile, sometime* uo the oUwr, siunetimes in llie 

K. of tlie stoaadi ; tar[H<]ity <if die bowels, Aalu- 
icy, iiiltatiun of the abdi>men, want of appi'lite, 
increased pressure, and, genpnilly, disairreealjle feel- 

•low and sniuewliat difficult inspiration comes on, in- 
describable Biiiiety, and pain and giddiness in tile 
heatl. AI>o, wlien the stoniach is empty, Uiis oi^an 
■ometimes suffers pain and sickness, and vouiitiiig 
lakes place. Kor monieiiis, panicularly after ilines- 
tioQ is fiiiistied, Uie liypiichiindriHC teeb easy, well, 
and serene; but, all at once, the old cumplaints 
seiie amin upon their victim. The dislurliunce of 
the nervous systeni also luis, as well may be coii. 
ceived, a f^reat influence npini ttie mind and humour 
of tlie patient. Sometimes he is melancholy, some- 
times piy to an excess. Uninierrupteilly occupied 
with Uie state of his body, he takes iinlice of every 
feeling, and wishes W have every trifling i<aiii ex- 
}>laiited. considering every one as a symptom of a 
serious diseahe. I'or every thing he wonts ptiysic. 
In the iKiurs of anxiety, hypixrboiidriacs are con- 
stantly in dresd uf death. Sometimes anxiety attacks 
them so siNkletily. tlisl Uiey must jump up, and can- 
not find quiet any where. Sometimes memory leaves 
Uiem, so that ttiey cannot Uiink of Uieir name. In 
Uie midst of the must serious cniiversaiion. nay, even 
of prayers, ilia most ludicrous ideas or images strike 
them. OtlKrs, all at once, feel a desire to perform 
lite strangest actiuiu, from which Uief can restrain 



studying, a sedentary or dissipated life. p-.. 
exciting liquors, particularly cudte; SiNi > 
exercise ot the physioi and menial pon^ 
ducing tnnm. Hypochondria ts plij^icj^r 
sidereil nul a dan^emus disease. It it I.-, 
genuine hypochondriac believes, at Ira": i 
days of every week, that his hoar ii nijr 
pases a wretched exuteitce.and is ■ rral i :. 
ins family and physician. Hypn-liuiiliii 
cured but slowly. A hypodwiidnac bhk . 
from much physic, but Uie difficulty is u i' 
him to do so. He would often rather take in 
CLiies iJian one. He ought to avoid sen-n- 
Kences, but his irritated nerves refuse ut*.!- 
duly ; he ought to master bis feeling, tu: ' 
Ims become llie goveninig power ; lie ui:i;i" 
much exercise, but ha indolence fanli "i 
excuses fur oiiiilting it ; he ouelit U> «)t>r<T < 
diel lor years, and con&diogly^follow ibr lUn 
of his pliysician. hut he b impatieiil lu l> 
immediately, and his most sideiun pruiu^-~> 
gotten in a week j he would liave ten \i<y 
once, not to follow Uieir ad» ice, but lu iuj-t- 
all, and to tell them Uiat they kuuv nuUx.- 
ose. Thus it happens, tlut a hypocLuix.'^ 
dom entirely cured, but. after tiavioe iix^' 
year^, he dies of someaddilional dBef:* 
advanced age, when llie irrilabililyul L.'.ri 
leueiiMl. Uie disease di>apptsrs. 

HVI'OtiA^ilHIC (from >^i, onder, tu 
Uie alxlomen*: seated in the lower pan i« .• 

HVI'lMHKCATlaN. See Uollomn. 

IIVl'SM'VLKj dnughter of Tlmas-iui: 
nus. Vben llie Lemiiian women iduii>'' 
hU'liands, in ilieir sleep, because Uiry it^ ' 
Thniciau slaves for concubines, she i^-' 
served her faUier, and concealed tiitu lu Uir - 
C'liHis. Hypsipyle received Ibe ArE'iiiHU''. ' 
IsiBled on Leiunos, with great kindnp*. ' • 
Ju>un two sons, 'Ilnias and Enneos. ""' 
Lemnian women discovered that Hipsip;!''^ 
served her father, Uiey attempted in »"''" 
and would have accoiuplislied their piu'|<M' - 
not saved henelf by a timely ai^bl: Inn-" 
seiini [Jiortly afier l^ inrale*, who wU !"■ '■ 
Lycus (or Lycnrgus of NemaaJ.wlio inifii-- 
with the eilm«lii>n of his son, Ojdielles. '•'■■' 
army of Uie seven princes passed tliroiulli "' 
tories of Lycurgus, on Uieir way to 'H''^' 
found Hypsipjle alone in a woo.l.wid"!'; 
her breast. To procure them refre>luii>'i''i " 
down the buy ; but, while she was puur. i ~ 
killed him. In remembrance of hini. <>" '' 
Instituled the Nemiean games. Hy)"I''' 
Uirown into confinement, and would bsvc v" 
her misfortune with her lib, Jiad lut ^f^' 
cued her. 

HYKCANIAi a province of anciml Tf^' 
compassed wiih mouuiams, and ferule la *"' 
fruit. It now contains the northern !»" '' 
s»n, and tlie souUiem portion of .Mmuii'l' "^ * 
Uie Caspian sea. The inholnlants «< Hi"*'"; 
proLnbly descended from Uie Durtbef^ ''■''^ 
As tiirly as the first century, Hjmnii'.P-"' 
indepeiulent sovereigns, wlio were ulku *'"" 
to the I'Brtliian monarcliy. 

HYSON TKA. See Tta. 

HYSTERICS are wiUi women DQirb '^■"^ 
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kjjfOtiuMB with wmn, tlw dUi^enee vhich mUy 

czBis arisii^ from the peculiar chancier and con- 

lUtotioQ of WQOiea. It arises from a morbid ex- 

dtoacnt of the oenrous system, and manifests itself 

fcy gimt iBiflBsinai, vnnsuai susceptibilityi occasioiH 

ini; grait trouble, often from imaginary causes, and 

8&ctiii^ tbe soflerer even to tears. To these is 

addtdtheKaastaon of a ball rooonting from the ab- 

doncnfiaipsriicalarly from the pit of the stomach, 

vteie tte mA important nerves concentre, and 

iWTwnsiBg a feeling of stiangulation. From the 

IRaiermoqidbility in the system of women, these 

aieeyasavsiore unirersal, and appear quicker in 

other pati of the body, particularly in the muscles, 

tlas JB aoi. Hence spasms ot Tarious kinds, 

ooBtnctiDBs of the neck, pains in the head, fitint- 

in? fii, fabitation of the heart, appear very fre« 

fvnij, and are som^imes so severe, that persons 

td^tiid with them seem to be dying. These com- 

Founts vcre ODoe ascribed to vapours arising from 

ttv stonach, and were called by that name. They 



I 



were once very frshionable among the ladies. Wo- 
men of a delicate habit, and whose nervous system 
is extremely sensible, are the most subject to hys- 
terical affections ; and the habit which predisposes 
to these attacks is acquired by inactivity and a sed- 
entary lite, grief, anxiety, and various physical dfs- 
ofders. They are readily excited, in those who are 
subject U> them, by strong emotions, especially if 
sudden. Hysterical compbinto are best prevented 
by a Judicious care of the moral and physical educa- 
tion of girls. Men of uncommon nervous sensibility 
are sometimes subject to disorders not essentially 

different. 

HYSTERON PROTERON ; two Greek words, 
meaning the UutfirH; hence it is used for an ana- 
chftmism, but chiefly to designate, in fframmar, the 
figure in which that word which should follow is used 
first ; for instance. Valet aipie vivet (he is well and 
lives). It is often used to produce a comic effect; 
for instance, Aii the world and Cork talked of ii. 
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I ; the ninth letter in the English alphabet, and the 
ttiml loweL The English Ginguage is the only one 
uovD to us, which denotes, by this same character, 
w two totally difierent sounds of T (as in nine) and 
Mas in fh). In all other languages of Western 
^ofope, it has the sound of i in m n and ce in beef, 
^hich is the same vowel, only in tne former case short, 
m the latter, long. Those languages which have the 
Md i in pine express it by a diph£ong; for instance. 
^German by «j and ai; and it is, ui fact, a real 
vphthoog. The continental t, corresponding to the 
«oglish M, ia produced by breathing out, whilst the 
up* tfe slightly parted, the mouth drawn back a little 
>t«eoomeni,and the tongue curved upwards, yet 
"^ » ss to touch the roof of the mouth. If the 
^'^ touches tbe roof of the mouth, the lips re- 
J^l^ in the same position, the sound of J is pro- 
™jw, which change takes phice, particularly if i pre- 
*a« another vowel. This circumstance, and the near 
"™»ty of the two sounds, are the reason that, in 
**"* languages, particularly in Latui, they have the 
^Me character ; hence it was said, t is a vowel in 
^^ ^^sea, and a consonant in others. In all Latin 
•jWs of Latin origin, / prpceduig a vowel (unless it 
™^ow5 another vowel), is a consonant, as Janus 
(^^niu), eoniieio (conjicio) ; but in words of Greek 
jTRJMt is a vowel, as iambus, iaspis. In words of 
Hebrey origin, it varies ; in Jacobus {daudian, epigr. 
JO, it is a vowel : in Judteus, a consonant. With 
"^ propagation of Christianity, Latin became, in 
JJ^y Inspects, the model of other languages, and 
"•^Peculiarity of i was also adopted by most of 
^ ; so that, even after two different si™ (the t 
^ J) had been adopted for the vowel and the con- 
*"*nt sound of i, they nevertheless were, and sUll 
V^ mixed together in dictionaries; but the foct 
|*f they are distinct in nature (though nearly akin), 
*|^ l^ve distinct characters, suffidenUy authorises us 
« separate them. As the position of tlie mouth re- 
^f^ for prononncing the t of the European conti- 
^ («e) is such, that it can eadly be assumed from 
^ position necessary for the pronunciation of other 
^^fk, we find I, kk many languages, the fuial vowel 



of several diphthongs; as, in German, er, ai; in 
French, a/, oi, ui, &c. ; and these sounds at last ac- 
tually became one. In the Greek, the a (iota) was 
always a vowel. As a numeral, it signified ten ; with 
a little line under it (J_), ten thousand. The Romans 
used I to signify one, and they continued to count with 
it up to four (I, II, III, nil). The Roman I, put 
before a V, takes away the value of one ; hence IV 
is equal to four ; and, placed after V, it adds one ; 
hence VI is equal to six. The dot over the i origi- 
nated in the fourteenth century. I, on Roman coins, 
was the mark of the as, in value and weight. As an 
initial letter, it stands for id€ea, imperator, imperii, 
indulgentia, invictus^ &c It is a French proverb of 
a person occupied with trifles—// met les points sur 
les a (he is dotting his i*s). 

IAMBUS, in prosody ; a foot of two syllables, a 
short and a long one. In Latin, the iambic verse 
consists of four, siy, or (in the comic writers) even of 
eight feet. The odd feet, i. e., the first, third, and 
fifth, may be iambuses, spondees, anapssts, dactyles, 
or tribrachs, (but never trochees). The even feet, 
however, or the second, fourth, and sixth, must be 
iambuses. The more iambuses there are in the verse, 
the more beautiful it is considered. An iambic verse 
of four feet is called a piaiemarius ; one of six, a 
senarius; one of eight, an octonarius. The German 
language, having a prosody, has, of course, the 
iambus, and makes great use of it in poetry. The 
iambic metre is also thefondamenod rhythm of many 
English verses. 

lAR ; a Russian word, signiiying bank, and apC^ 
pearing in many geographical names ; as, Jaroslaf^ 
bank of the Sclavonics. 

lARBAS. SeeDttib. 

IBARRA, JoACBiM, printer to the king of Spain, 
was bom at Saragossa, and died Nov. 23, 1785, fifty- 
nine years old. He raised the art of typography to 
an excellence before unequalled in Spain. From his 
press were issued magnificent editions of the Bible, the 
Moaarabic Missal, Mariana's History of Spain, Don 
Quixote, and the Spanish translation of SallusL The 
latter, which appeared in one folio volume, un 1772, 
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was made by the Infiuit don Gabriel, and is very rare, 
as the prinoe distributed the whole edition among his 
friends. Ibarra invented an ink, which, without do- 
ing injury to its blackness, be could malLe thicJcer or 
thinner at any moment. He also introduced into 
Spain the art of smoothing the paper after it was 
printed. As he never left his countir, he invented 
almost all the improvements which he introducal. 

IBERIA, in ancient geomphy ;— I. a very fertile 
district m Asia, which consisted of a large plain, sur- 
rounded on all sides with mountains, a pigrt of the 
present Russian Georgia. In ancient times, this 
country probably belonged to the Persian monarchy; 
at least, this seems to be intimated by the name of 
the river Cyrus. Alexander and his successors did 
not penetrate into Iberia. The Iberians, probably, 
therefore, remained independent till Pompey and 
Tra^ reduced them to the Roman dominion, under 
which they remained till after the time of the empe- 
ror Julian. They were afterwards sul^ect, sometimes 
to the Turks, sometimes to the Persians, or had their 
own princes. 2. Spain was anciently called Jberia, 
and the principal river, IberuM (Ebro). The Iberi or 
Iberians, probably the most ancient European nation, 
driven towards the West, fonned the basis of the 
population of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Lusitania. 
Their hmguage still lives in the Basque. The Celts, 
who entered the country later, were intermingled 
with tliem, and have been considered as the original 
inhabitants of Spain. See Celts. 

IBERUS. See Ebro. 

IBEX {eapra ibex). This animal is distinguished 
by large luiotted horns, reclining backwards ; a 
small head ; large eyes ; a thick, short, strong body ; 
strong legs ; very sliort hoofs ; and a sliort tail. Its 
body is of a deep brown colour, with a mixture of 
hoary hairs ; its belly is of a tawny white ; its legs 
partly bhick, partly white ; the space under the taU, 
in some individuals, is tawny, in others white. The 
hair is harsh, and the male is furnished with a beard. 
These animals are seldom found, except in the most 
precipitous and inaccessible heights of lofty mountains, 
where they assemble in flocks, sometimes consisting 
of ten or fifteen individuals. During the night, they 
feed in tiie highest woods, but, at sunrise, they again 
ascend the mountains, till they have reached the 
most perilous heights. They are remarkably swift, 
and display amaiiuff agility and dexterity in leaping. 
They are objects of the chase, but, from the inacces- 
sible nature of the places to which they generally 
resort, their dexterity in leaping, and the danger 
attendant on a pursuit of them, the ibex hunter must 
have a head that can bear to look down from the 
most tremendous precipices without terror, address 
and sure-footedness ui tlie most difficult passes, and 
also much strength, vigour, and activity. Another 
danger attendant on this chase is, that the ibex, when 
dose pressed, will sometimes turn on his pursuer, and 
tumble him down the precipices, unless he has tune 
to lie down, and permit the animal to pass over him. 
The ibex will mount an almost perpendicular rock of 
fifteen feet, at three successive bounds, appearing 
merely to touch it, to be repelled, like an elastic sub- 
stance striking against a hard body. The fore legs be- 
in|^ considerably shorter than the hinder, «iables these 
animals to ascend with more facility than to descend, 
and hence, when pursued, tliey always attempt to 
gain tlie summits of the mountains. They inhabit 
the chain of mountains extending from mount Taurus, 
between Eastern Tartary and Siberia. In Europe, they 
are found on the Carpathian and Pyretiean chains, and 
in the G risons and ottier parts of the A Ips. The season 
for hunting them is during Aueust and September 
when tliey are usually in goou cooJition. The old 
males haunt more elevated spots than the females 



and yoimger aniinals. Their voice Is a sharp, aim 
whistle, not unlike that of the chamois, but of shoita 
duration; sometimes, and especially when iiritstcd, 
they make a snorting noise. The female seldom has 
more than one young one at a time : to tlus she ps)i 
great attention, ddending it vrith courage sod 
obstinacy. As to the stories of their throwing thea 
selves down the steepest predploes, and oontmiai 
to fall on their horns, when closely pursued, orhsog. 
ing by these appendages over g^ulfs by a projectij^ 
tr^ UU the danger be passed, we must confess tint 
they appear to us very problematical. 

IBIDEM {Latin); in the same place (genenllj 
contracted, as ibid.) ; used for references. 

IBIS ; a genus of birds found in all parts of tbe 
world except Australia^ but more particoisrij in 
warm climates. Generic characters : — ^besk ardM), 
long, slender, thick at tbe base, and quadransoiir, 
rounded at the tip, which is obtuse ; nostrils udcbt, 
extending from the root to the tip of the beak, and 
dividing it into three portions, of which the upper is 
the broadest, and flattened ; head and throat W; 
legs longish and four-toed, the front webbed at tfadr 
base as fiur as the first joint, the hind toe very loo;. 
all provided with claws; that of the middle toe. a 
some, smooth, ui others, serrated on its inner edet 
The ibes perform a powerful and elevated A\^ 
extending Uieir neck and legs, and uttering a htvn 
croak. I'he I. falcinellus (Tern.) is nearly two fret 
in length, and varies much in its plumage at diferoit 
ages. This species builds in Asia, and is found oo 
the streams and lakes, in flocks of thhty or forty- 
They migrate periodically to Egypt, and, airhiif 
there later Uian the white ibis, stay also later. In tlieir 
passage, they are numerous in Poland, HunguT) 
Turkey, and the Greek Archipebgo. Tbej (xso- 
sionally visit the banks of tlie Danube, SwiUprM 
and Italy, and, more rarely, England and Hollwiu- 
The white ibis (/. religiosa, Cuv.) arrives in Egypt 
about tlie time tliat tlie inundation of the Nile com- 
mences, its numbers increasing or diminisbiog ^^tli 
the increase or diminution of tlie waters ; swj ^ 
migrates about the end of June, at which time it s 
first noticed in Ethiopia. This species does not col- 
lect in large flights: Savigny has observed not more 
than eight or ten together. They are about Otesae 
of a fowl; the head and neck bare ; the body "vm; 
the primaries of tlie wings tipped with shining, luoy 
black, among which the white forms oblique noum; 
the secondaries bright black, flossed with green *°" 
violet ; the quill-feathers of Uie tail white. Thrtc 
two species are the birds whicii were adored by vve 
ancient Egyptians, and of whicli numerous njummi^ 
are found. It is remarkable that, with the ex£fi>(v 
description of the white ibis, given by Herodotus, 
before their eyes, naturalists so long gave the »«« 
of that binl to uidividuals which are totally diflereuL 
The binl described by Perrault as the ibis blanc^ 
Brisson as the ibis Candida, and by Linnsus ss i^ 
tantalus ibis, and considered by these natttnlistswv 
the present species, differs from it m slse,and m w* 
uig the ridge of the beak rounded, its ^P^^ 
grooved on each side, and the nostrils at the »v« • 
Consequently it is not an ibis ; for in this binJ» ^ 
beak is not grooved, and the nostrils extend n«"J 
from Uie base to the Up of the beak. The ibis w^| 
upon bisects, worms, testaceous animals, and ^ook 
Umes on small fish, and not, as has been »f^ 
siuLkes. The scarlet ibis (/. rtUnn) i« foiwd w JT 
hottest parts of America in large flocks, •'"V^ 
queiitly the old are separated from tlie jounf ^^ 
They fly rapidly, but rarely, except at in«?**"f T^. 
evening, in search of food. The pliunsge ^^'Z^ 
beak naktnl ; port of tlie cheeks, legs, »»^;^^J^ 
red. Before the scarlet ibb reaches \a full a^* 
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varies icmarkably. It Is a very splendid 

It sometimes appears in the Soutliem States 

tf tbe Uaion. Other species are found in India, 

Midagascar, cape of Good Hope, and Mexico. Tbe 

GnA tad Roman writers contain many fabulous 

stories resisting to the ibis, which it would be snpeHlu- 

OBs to repeiL SaTifpny, in his learned work — Hittwre 

NbiicreUe H Uytkologiqtte de fibit — examines all the 

qoesliaiis eooMCted with this subject His chief 

hypodwsis is, thnt the ibis did not, in point of fact, 

destroy foikes, but that the reference attached to it 

by the f^Tptibns arose from its return into their 

coDnt/y w$h the Etesian winds, at the commencement 

of the Mson of abundance. The ibis mummies have 

hecB 6QDd in great numbers in tlie excavations in 

IBAARIM ; the Turkish for ^5raAirm,^ and the 

flame of many sultans and ^rand visiers distinguished 

ifl Ottoman history. Among them was sSiman's 

IFrand vkier, bom in Genoa, of the family of the 

GuBtiniani, and carried by pirates to Constantinople. 

He vas strangled in 1536, at the instigation of 

Roxebma. (See Solimttn) Ibrahim Pacha, the 

ddest son of the present pacha of Egypt, was bom 

abofiit 1795, commanded an expedition toSennaar and 

Doomla, and, in 1825 led the Egyptian forces against 

Candia and die Morea. He (knolated the Morea, 

(iBtil the battle of Navarino, in 1828, put a stop to 

hi» devastations. See Greece, 

IBYCUS ; a Giedc lyric poet, contemporary with 
Aaaoeoa, in the middle of the sixth century before 
tile Christian ere, and, according^ to the ceneral ac- 
ooQDt, a native of Rbegium in Italy. He went to 
Samos during the reign of Polycrates over that 
ishnd, and passed the rest of his life there. It is 
rdated, that, while on a journey, he was surprised 
ud murdered by robbers. Finding escape irapossi' 
bie« be declared that the cranes, which happened to 
be flyin|( over their heads, would revenge his death. 
The robbers afterwards, in Corinth, seeing a flock of 
oaoes, one of them said ironically, *' See the aveng- 
ers of Ibycus." These words were heard by a 
bystander, who reported them to the magistrates. 
Tike robbers were in consequence seised, and, after 
confessing their crime, were executed. Ibycus is 
aud to have left seven books of lyric poetry, in the 
Doric dialect, and to have invented the musical 
instminent called the eambueOy with a kind of poetry, 
in which be sung his own life, and which was called, 
afier him, Jbycan, Only a few fragments of his 
vorks have come down to us. The death of Ibycus 
is the subject of Schiller's beautiful ballad Die Krami- 
che dee Ihykut (the Cranes of Ibycus). 
ICARUS. See Dadaius. 

ICE; every frosen liquid; in a more Ifanited 
sense, firtnen water. As soon as the temperature is 
raised, the solid state again gives way to the liquid. 
We see, then, that ice is nothing but water deprived 
of its caloric, (q. ▼.). The freeting of water is a 
phenomenon so remarkable, that the greatest nati^ 
nlists have thought it worthy <^ a careful investiga- 
tion. Expose a glass, filled with water, to a degree 
of cold producing ice ; an extremely thin film of ice 
is observed first on the surfitce of the water in contact 
with the cold air. Slender threads of ice are soon 
leoi to shoot out from the sides of the vessel, gener- 
ally forming with it obtuse or acute, seldom right 
angles ; from these rays, new ones continually shoot 
out, till the whole suidbce is covered with a single 
coating ; while this process is going on, a great num- 
ber otair.bubbles arise, as in boiling, whidi pass out 
of the water when the congelation is slow; but 
when it is sadden, they are frosen in, and by their 
expamtion cause rents in the ice. Althou^ cold 
geiienilly produces oontractkMi, ice occupies a larger 



space than water; ft is hence specifically lighter, 
and floats upon it. Thoee persons are ui an error, 
who suppose thflt ground-ice, as it is called, rises 
from tJie bottom of the water alter freeaing. A 
kind, however, called ancAorice, appean to be 
fisrmed at the bottom, or, at least, under the suriaoe, 
of rapid riven, perhaps owing to the comparative 
slow motion of the water at i& bottom of a stream. 
It is well known, that stagnant water freeies sooner 
than flowing water: per&ct rest, however, seems 
to be unfavourable to freeting, for we kuow by 
experience, that water perfectly still is not frosen 
when its temperature is reduced much below the 
frecaing-point ; but a little. agitation is sufl&cient 
to change it into ice. Sea-water, and in general all 
salt water, freeae with greater diflSculty, b^use the 
salt and other ingredients retain the caloric longer. 
Salt is, moreover, separated in the process of freetmg, 
and precipitated to the bottom, so that ice from sea- 
water sometimes afibrds potable water. Salts, how- 
ever, produce a degree of cold beyond the freesiug 
temperature, and, by means of them, we can cod 
water much below the fieeaing-point, while it still 
remains fluid. Most salts have this property ; espe- 
cially nitre, muriate of ammonia, and common salt. 
A degree of cold sufficient for the freesing of water 
may be produced by them in summer, or even over 
a fijpe. Artificial ice is formed, also, by exposing 
pure water, in proper vessels, to such freesing mix- 
tures. The more severe the cold, the greater the 
hardness and fimmess of the ice ; and tlie ice of the 
polar regions can hardly be broken with a hammer. 
In the severe winter of 1740, a house was built at 
Peteraburg, from the ice of the Neva, 52^ feet long, 
16^ wide, and 20 high; and notwithstanding tlie 
enormous weight of the roof, which was likewise of 
ice, the lower parts of the building did not receive 
the smallest ii^ury. The pieces of ice were hewn to 
tlie form and shape required, adorned and arranged 
according to the rules of architecture. Before the 
palace stood six cannons of ice, which were turned 
on a lathe, with the carriages and wheels of ice, and 
two mortan formed like cast pieces. The cannons 
were six-pounders, which are commonly loaded with 
three pounds of powder; these, however, were 
loaded with only a quarter of a pound, and carried a 
ball of stufled hemp, and sometunes of iron. The balls, 
at a distance of CO paces, passed through a board 
two inches in thickness : the ice of the cannons could 
not have been much more than three or four inches 
in thickness, and yet it resisted the force of the ex- 
plosion. The ice which obstructs the navigation of 
the arctic seas, aociiffding to professor Leslie, con. 
sists of two kinds ; the one produced by the congela- 
tion of fresh, and the other by that of salt water. 
The snow on the islands or continents, being melted 
in summer, forms collections of fresh water, which 
soon freeaes, and increases yearly, until the mass 
becomes mountainous, and rises to the elevation of 
the surrounding difi. The meltine of the snow, 
which is afterwards deposited on Uiese enormous 
blocks, likewise contributes to their growth, and, by 
filling up the holes and crevices, renden the whole 
solid. When such a mass has reached the height of 
1000 or 2000 feet, the accumulated weight, assisted 
by tbe action of the ocean at its base, plunges it into 
the sea, and it is driven southwards bv the winds and 
currents, and known to marinen under the name of 
iceberg. The icebergs consist of a clear, compact, 
solid ice, with a bluish-green tint. From the cavities 
in them, the northern whalers iill their casks with 

J)ure fresh water. The other kind is the field-ioe, or 
roien sea-water, which is porous, incompact, and 
imperfectly diaphanous. It consists of spiciuar shoots 
or thin flakes, which detain within then: intersticei 
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the stranger brine. This ice never yields pure 
vater, but if the brine be first drained off, the icj 
niass will jield a brackish liquid, which may some- 
times be drunk. Sea-water usually congeals at about 
S?** of Fahr. Within the arctic circle, the coneela- 
tion begins by the first of Aiu^ust, and a sheet of ice, 
perhaps of an inch thick, is mrmed in a single nig^t. 
In a short time, the whole extent of the pouir seas is 
oorered with a vault several feet thick. As soon as 
the summer heat oommenoes, it is softened, and, with 
tlie first swell of the ocean, breaks up, and the M6a 
of the saline ice are thus annually formed and de- 
stroyed. The whalers call a large expanse of saline 
ice aJMd; one of smaller dimensions, Bjloe; when a 
field is much broken up, it is called a ftaek. If the 
ship can sail freely through the floating pieces of ice, 
ft is called drift-ice. A portion of ice rising above 
the common level is called a hummock, being pro- 
duced by the crowding of one piece over another. 
The ice-blink is a whitish appearance in the horison, 
occasioned by fields of ice, which reflect the light 
obliquely against the atmosphere. Mudi ice is 
exported from Boston to the West Indies and the 
Southern States of the United States. The exporta- 
tion besan in 1805, and has been increasing ever 
since. In 1819, when ice was scarce in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, a vessel was sent to the coast of 
Lalirador, in order to take ice from an iceberg, and 
succeeded, though with some damage, in procuring a 
cargo, which she carried to Martinique. 

Artificial Ice, The Greeks and Romans used 
various means to preserve snow and ice to cool 
their drinks ; still they never carried this art to such 
perfection as the modems have done. We are now 
better acquainted with the means of producing arti- 
ficial cokf. Experience teaches us, that cold arises 
from the evaporation of liquids. With vitriolic ether, 
and still better with nitric ether, artificial ice may be 
produced in this way, in the middle of summer, and 
on the warmest dHys. ice is formed in the East 
Indies, in Calcutta, and other places, principally by 
evaporation. In the level countries there, snow and 
fitst are never known ; but in order to have coolinc^ 
materials in the heat of summer, the inhabitants coC 
lect snow and ice, during the winter, fitim the high 
moimtains, and throw portions of it into small 
earthen nun, unglased, which at sun-down are 
filled with water. The pans are inserted in the 
earth, two feet deep, covered with dry straw, and 
evaporatioo is then suffered to go on. In clear 
weather, so much caloric is abrorbed from the 
remaining water by tliis evaporation, that, with the 
help of the snow floating in it, the whole becomes 
ice ; this is then put in deep caves before sunrise, 
and preserved for summer. About the middle of 
the flSxteenth century, the custom of cooling drink 
with saltpetre was introdw^ into Italy. Afterwards, 
the method of increasing the cold of snow and ice by 
a mixture of saltoetre became common. The prepa- 
ration of artificial ice gradually became more usual ; 
and wliat was at first only an experiment, at length 
became an object of luxury. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, ice-cups were introdiKed, 
and fruits fitwen in ice were brought upon the 
tables. Soon after, the French began to freeie the 
Juices of all savoury fruits for desserts. 

ICELAND, an island in the Atlantic ocean, on the 
confines of the polar circle, between lat. 039 23* and 
6<S« SS' N., and Ion. 1S« Ifi' and 84<» 40' W., area 
about 40|000 square miles, is supposed by many to be 
the Ultima Thule of the Romans. About A. D. 860, 
Naddoir, a Norwegian pirate, was driven oo the coast 
Gardar, a Swede, circumnavigated it b) 864. Ploke, 
a Noriregian, remained on it two winters, and gave 
ft Iti name finon the quuititict of Ice which drifted 



into the bays. The first Norwegian colony aimed 
there in 874. Cliristianity was introduced in gsi, 
and formally adopted In 1000. In 1261, the islanden 
submitted to the sing of Norwaj. 

Iceland affords the spectacle of a peaceful, religioB, 
and even literary society, existing for centuries under 
all the disadvantages of soil and climate. In iti 
physiod structure, the action of fire is every where 
evklent. No stratified rocks have been seen, nor 
any of which the igneous origin is reneially ooDtesttd 
Lava covers a large portion of the Island. The 
interior of Iceland (not Jess, perhaps, than 26/)00 
square miles^ is a dreary waste, only partially known 
to tlie natives, who are sometimes obliged to exploR 
it in search of lost sheep, for the most part presentiae 
only a dark surface of lava, without any trace of 
vegetation. In the south are extensive tracts d 
melted rock, through which rents, 100 feet vide, 
extend for several miles. Above these wilds are 
lofty mountains, with volcanic rocks, protradim; 
through eternal snows. The glaciers or yaM$ 
cover a great part of the islan(L The most extfs- 
sive is that called Klo/a yakul, behind the moiintala 
of the east coast, formbig, with little intemiption, i 
chain of ice and snow mountains, supposed to fill i 
space of SOOO square miles. The progressive mst- 
ment of the glaciers is observed here as well as in 
Switserland, and the moraine, or rampart of debris, 
heaped together by its descent, has been seen, in 
some places, 60 feet high, and composed of )up 
rocks. The Sraefell, by a late survey of the isUnd, 
is found to be 6862 feet high, and is supposed to be 
the loftiest mounUin on &e island. Most of the 
high mountains are slumbering volcanoes. Hot 
springs and boiling fountains are found every wh«np< 
The volcano of Krabla, between 1724 and 17:x). 
poured forth streams of lava, which covered sereml 
square leagues. In 1755, Katlegiaa, on tberastmi 
shore, burst forth with tremendous fury. The erup- 
tion was accompanied with earthquakes so vioM 
that the people thought the destruction of the islaod 
at hand. The detonations of the mountain v^ 
heard 30 leagues, and showers of ashes fellon tlie 
islands of Feroe, 100 leagues disUnt. Fifty nrms 
were destroyed, and rocks of pumice-stone and lav>i 
carried down into the sea, formed pra»*<'i!{?^ 
extending three leagues from the shore. Tw«e 
rocks sull project above the sea, where ftmncrlr 
were 40 fathoms of water. In 1783, an enipnuv 
from mount Skeidera covered with lava some of tM 
best districts of the island ; the clouds of asbes 
impregnated the air with noxious particles; tM 
waters were corrupted, the fish driven fr"" *?* 
coasts, and famine and pestilence ensued. J^ 
miseries which succeeded this eruption destroyed, oi 
two years, 9000 people (a fifth part of the Popu»- 
tion), with 28/X)0 horses, 190,500 sheep, and more 
than ll/XX) head of catUe. The eniptbns of inount 
Hecla are rather numerous than violent. 1'^.rfj^ 
took place In 1823. The height of Hecla is 6^.^ 
feet Some of tlie low mountains are covered viui 
coarse grass, affording summer pasturage for the cat* 
tie ; but the only permanently occupied ^'^f'\ 
along the shore. The rivers are nuaierous sim^ 
connderable sise, especially on the northeni i^j^ 
There are also many lakes In the interior. Spnnp 
or Jets of boilfaig water are frequent: those usom^ 



the GeytcTB are most fomous, poiiaps on Bca^'f 
their accessibilHy. They are about 30 miles >., ^' 
W. of Heda, hi a plain covered with hot spring 
and steaming apertures. The Great Gersir n^ 
from a tunnel-shaped basin, lined and edg^ 7^ 



siliceous depositions. The pipe at the bottA 
which the Jet issues, is about 10 fret in dis- 
and (he buia, at its outer edge, is aboat 6& 
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gnenXiy take pkce at infcenrals of six 

ham, pncedcd hj a nimbliag noise or iloiid report, 

/lie that of aitUierf, with an agitation of the gnmnd. 

Ite obUmm, ss measaivd by a qiadnai, hi» been 

ttn Uft fiaets hicfa as 812 feet The hot springs 

veBc \lke 'mbabilM paits are used for economical piir- 

^oaa; food a dresed over them ; and, in tome 

^Kacta, liaU ut built over small fountains to form 

«ikc«»WhL Vi other parts of the island are seen 

csikbvi oCVAig DHid, emitting salphnreous ezhab- 

^OBB. VolilHliai airs haTe wen known to issue 

tan psiticilvipots in the plains, during the volcanic 

traptn^ lieh have destroyed all who approached. 

MiDeaf fisn, of many kinds and eveiy tempera- 

tat^anhmi; some, highly impregnated with car- 

hne aorf gis, are called by the people ale tpringt, 

hvi^, k is aid, the power of inebriating. 1 roii and 

fofperanfmad, but the mines are not worked, for 

*>at of /bri. The only mineral from which the 

pnple doife a reveoue is sulphur, of which the sup- 

pifaifeais to be inexhaustible. Extensive mountains 

are iacnDted with it to the depth of some inches. 

rcnBiI.«0Qii^ iapregnated more or leas with bitumen, 

IS fcsod io aboodaoce, and might afford valuable 

fofn of (nel to the people, if they had more activity. 

it iicaliedmrhif^ju/^and is uaed chiefly in 4he 

JOttfaies^and io nnall quantities. Basaltic oohimnH 

ft seen in mmtj places. 

Tbe wioter, tbouffh unsettled, is perhaps less severe 

fibfl is Sweden and Denmark. The mercury in the 

themoaeler rarely sinks to lero, and the medium 

leafaatore of the winter months is, perhaps, not 

Bflch below the freesing point ; the atmospliere is 

ceoerafly clear, and the long nights are clieered by 

it earom ioreaHs. The flmting ice, from the coast 

of Greenland, has a great effect in increasing the 

coid, aod brings with it polar bears, which commit 

great ravaces on the flocks and herds. From No- 

Toiber to February, tbe people hardly stir from their 

Imhscs, whidi are nearly buried in snow. In July 

aad Aqgnst, the thermometer often stands at eighty 

or oioety degrrcSybut sliarp frosts frequently succeed 

the most sultry days. The vegetable productions are 

eonparatively few. Many varieties, however, of 

BOS and licfaens are found. In the forests,* the birch 

trees hardly reach the height of ten feet ; with tliese 

in mhigled several varietiea of the willow, and a 

kw solitary individuals of the pyrus domestica and 

BooDtain ash. The bogs are covered with coarse grass. 

The Icelanders may be looked upon as a &ir spe- 

dnpo of the ancient Scandinavians, having probably 

aodergoae less change, for nearly a thousand years, 

^ any other European nation. They are generally 

tail, with no peculiar physical characteristic, except, 

pdiaps^the length of the spine. The following 

cot represents their costume. 




Their Gomtflnocei are open, their compIexioD fiur, 
hair lig^ coloured, and rarely curled. Corpu- 
lency is rare. The houses differ only in siae. An 
outer wall of turf, about four feet and a half high^ 
often aix feet thick, encloses all the apartments. On 
one side, generally that lacing the south, are three 
or more dmirs, for the most part painted red. These 
open into the dwelling-house, the smithy, dairy, cow- 
house. The door oT the house opens into a long, 
dark, iwrrow passage, from which apartments branch 
on each side. Each chamber lias a separate roof, and 
is hghted by a small pane of glass, or, more common- 
ly, of amnium, four or Ave inches in diameter. The 
thick turf walls occupy more space than the apart^ 
ments which they enclose. The. damp smell which 
proceeds from them, with the darkness, the filth, and 
the stench of fish, renders these dwellings insupport- 
able to strangers. Several families sometimes live 
in the same mass of turf. All tlie members of the 
fiunily sleep in one apartment, which is also tlie gene- 
ral eating room. The kitchen is the only room in 
whidi a fire is kept The women are unceasingly 
employed. The servants are generally orplians, or 
the children of poor farmers, and often marry with 
tbe children of their masters. The diet of the people 
is very simple. They eat great quantities of butter, 

{renerally in a rancid state ; when this is scarce, taU 
ow is used. They breakfiist on sour milk. The 
flesh of the shark or sun-fish is sometimes eaten, when 
it has become tender from putrescence. Fresh meat, 
rye bread, and sago soup are holyday fare. The richer 
inhabitants, however, are not unacquainted with wine, 
London porter, and other foreign luxuries. To a 
stranger, tlie most palatable and healtliful article of 
Iceland diet is the IkAen Jtiandicus, now much hi 
vogue as a specific for the consumption. Turf is 
general foel; driftrwood and ntrturbrandnte also used. 
One of the chief cares of the Icelander is to lay in 
provisions for winter ; and, next to his flocks and 
herds, tlie sea is his cliief resource: About the be- 
ginning of February, the people of the interior and 
of the northern districts begin to move, and a great 
part of the male population migrates to the western 
and south-western coasts. Many travel over 200 
miles to the place which they ciioose for a fishing 
station. About the beginning of May, they return, 
leaving the fish, not yet perfectly dried, to the care 
of some one residing on the spot. The best salmon 
abound in all the rivers. The cow, the horse, and 
the sheep, are the principal sources of wealth, com- 
fort, and subsistence to tlie Icelander. The sheep 
are of a peculiar kind, mostly homed ; some have 
only two, others three, four, and upwards. They are 
milked, as well as the cows, twice in every twenty- 
four hours. The wool is not sheared, but left to foil 
off spontaneously. The women pick, clean, and spin 
it. The cows ffive ten, twelve, or ewen twenty quarts 
of milk per miy. The horses are small, but well 
formed and active. The poorest peasant has four or 
five. Every one can shoe his horse ; even the bishop 
and the cliief-justice are sometimes seen thus em 
ployed. In 1770, three reindeer were brought horn 
Norway, and have greatly multiplied. Herds of 
50 — 100 are frequently seen. They are not used for 
domestic purposes, and are very difficult to kill. 
Hogs and goats are rare. The dogs resemble those 
of Greenland. There are two kinds of foxes, the 
white or arctic (cant« lagopat), and the blue fox (C 
/uliginonU). The lower orders of the people have a 
superstitious reverence, mingled with aversion, for 
the seal. On the west coast, this animal is taken for 
the sake of its fot. Aware of its observant and in- 
quisitive disposition, the people kindle fires to attract 
it to the tihore, and nets are spread to take it. Some- 
times these animals are met at a considerable diatanoe 
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wp the ooiintrj, beiog attracted hj the lights in the 
houses, They are easily tamed, and, it young, are 
put into ponds and fed daily. They soon become as 
tractable as a dog. In June, the eider ducks visit 
the coast to nestle. (See Eider Duck.) They are so 
Gimiliar as to build their uests ail round the roofe,and 
even inside the houses. A severe penalty is inflicted 
nn those who kill them. The down which the bird 
takes from her breast to cover her eggs is removed 
twice, end even three times, during the season. 
Swaas are numerous in the lakes and marehes. Their 
down and feathers bring in a good revenue to the 
people. Tlie tern, ptarmisan, golden plover, and 
snipe are common. The uiores are frequented by 
myriads of sea fowl. Cod, haddock, ling, skate, and 
halibut are taken on the coast. Herrings visit the 
north coast in extensive shoals, in June imd July, and 
are caught in large quantities. The cod is the prin- 
cipal object of the trade with Denmark. Previous 
to the discovery of Newfoundland, the British were 
largely engaged in the Iceland cod^shery, and had 
150 vessels so employed at the beginning of the I7th 
century. At present it is cairiwl on wholly by tlie 
Icelanders. I'he haddock forms a very laive share of 
the food of the inhabitants. Mechanical industry is 
much hindered by the want of good timber and fuel. 
The jaws and ribs of whales are, in some parts of the 
island, used in the frames of houses and boats. 
The quantities of driftrwood from the west are anuis- 
ing. The inhabitants of the fiords, in which it is 
chiefly collected, are the carpenters, coopers, and 
boat-builders of the island. The hot springs in the 
Borgar fiord enable tliem to give the boards Uie 
requisite pliancy. The staple exports are fish, oil, 
feathers, sulphur, and salt mutton ; the imports are 
wood, salt, tobacco, coffee, iron, and fishing-tackle. 
During the last war between Great Britain and 
Denmark, the people of Iceland 8ufi*ered much, 
their u^ual supplies of hooks, cordage, grain, &c., 
being cut off. 

The Icelanders are a rpmarkably grave and seri- 
ous people, apparently phlegmatic, out extremely 
aninuited on subjects which interest them. Vice and 
crime are hardly known among them. To their 
religious and domestic duties they are strictly atten- 
tive, and, in their dealings with others, display a 
scrupulous integrity. There are very few of them who 
cannot read and write, and many among the better 
class would be distinguished, by their taste and 
learning, in the most cultivated society of Europe. 
Perhaps there is no country in Europe in which the 
lower orders are so well informed. The traveller is 
often attended by guides who can converse with him 
in Latin. 

The brilliant period of Icelandic literature was 
fit>m the elevenUi to the fourteenth century. A 
printing-press was introduced in 1530, by a Swede 
named Mathieson. The first types were of wood, 
and rudely formed, but before the end of that cen- 
tury, several valuable publications appeared, dis- 
playing remarkable typographical elegance. In 
1770, an Icelandic society was institute at Copen- 
hagen, comprising ISO of the most learned and inteU 
ligent men of the island. It was dissolved in 1790. 
Anotlier was established in the island in 1704, with 
1200 members. The society have published two 
books of Thorlakson*8 translation of Milton's Para- 
dise Lost. The remainder has not been printed. A 
complete copy of tliis translation, which is said to be 
the Dest version of this great poem in any language, 
was procured by Mr Henderson. The Icelanders 
have also translations of Pope, Young, and several 
other English writers. Several schools appear to 
have existed in the eleventh century. The only 
■chool 00 the islind al pnwnt is at BesKStad. But 




the instruction of his children is one of ihe np^ 
occupations of the Icelander, who finds a Kalo^ 
assistant in the pastor of the perish. The eodem 
iical code of the country allows tlie clergy to ymti 
any marriage where the female is unable to 
The amusemejits of tlie people are diieAy lit 
In all their social meetings, the repetitioQ of ] 
and the reading of the sagtu or histories, cor 
the chief entertaiiunent The reformation otbs 
duced in 1551, and at present there is do reiigio 
dissension among the natives. Tlie inhabited m 
of the island is (uvided into 184 parishes. The Uiaq 
forms one bishopric. Every clergyman I^erps | 
register, showing tlie moral and religious state « Itj 
parish. Three thousand copies of the Icelaixu 
Bible were printed by the British and Foreign BibiJ 
Society, in 1813, for gratuitous distributioo iu tli^ 
island. 

The government, as in other Scandinaviiin natioai 
was originally aristocratic. When the islaod beooj 
sulject to a foreign power, tlie distinctions of net 
gradually disappeored. The governor ot Icelani i 
generally a Dane, appointed by the king of Osr 
mark. The royal authority has not, at presefii,*! 
constitutional check, but is exercised, neTrnhi>l&' 
in a mild and paternal way. The supreme coiind 
judicature is held annually at Reikiavik. An apH 
is permitted, in all cases, to the courts at Copeo| 
hagen. The laws are chiefly grounded on theiu^ 
cient code, called Jonsbok, compiled in 1280. Tw 
civilisation of tlie Icelanders is in notliing so mnvti 
able as in the completeness of their le&sk^ 
Trial by combat was abolished in 1001, and puniAi 
ment for witchcraft in 1600, nearly thirij 1^ 
before a similar improvement was made io the is«^ 
of Great Britain. In case of capital conyictiafl. tim 
criminal Is sent to Norway to ujodergo his fc"^^' 
as it is not essy to find an executioner eaoo^ w 
Icelanders. The taxes paid are verytrHmg. wt 
periiaps exceeding 50/XX) rix dollars. The wn 
respecting the maintenance of the poor v^ ^^ 
strictly enforced. There are no hospiuls except W 
lepers, who are, unfortunately, common. The «ci^ 
aged, and infirm, are, therefore, biUetted on U»e »] 
mers, who are obliged to give relief to their lwww« 
within the fourth degree of consanguinity. "^ 
tality is a prominent virtue. ^ 

Iceland was formeriy more populous than el p^ 
sent. The history shows that tlie dimste las k^ 
gradually growing more severe and the soil man 
ungrateful. There is a considerable excess inu" 
female population, and the longevity of the uonjw 
is greater than that of the men, owlne to the gn«« 
hardships of the latter. In 1804, the farms aromw 
to 4761, the homed cattle to 20,325, the ri»cep " 
218,818, the horses to 26^4. Reikiavik, the cWJ 
place of the island, is the seat of the goyntwr^J^ 
episcopal see, the supreme court, and is t*'* PTS 
rocrcanUle station. It contains about 550 icbabiin^ 
About fifteen miles from the south cMStm ^ 
Vestmanna islands, fourteen in number. .^'[.^ 
of them, Heimacy or Home island, is vitaW^ 
The inhabitants (only 160) support themselj^^ 
fishing and bird-catching. In 1627, some A^ 
corsairs carried off tlie occupants. Those ]^ * 
vived were ransomed in 1636, but only thirteen ] 
sons regained their native isliutd. n.^\Mi 

See the translation of Olaisen awl jww; 
Traveit in Iceland (published in Paris, I^;/ !;,,' 
8vo); Lettere on Iceland, by f^tm TroU^^ 
1780) ; Travele in Iceland in 1810. by &r ^-^ 
Mackenzie (Edinbuiigh, 1811) ; Jimm»l ^*,r,g^. 
denee in Iceland, by IS. Henderson (EdinbiujCu »«' . 
For the literature, see Mallet's Introdvctw^ ^ ^ 
hiHory of Denmark} SchloMr*s /Wtf*'** 
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\em fHMeff; Fin Jdhiwon'i Hiti. Beefot. M§. 
rtf ; and Blchhora's jiif. GewekieJUe der LUe- 

ELAND MOSS. See Lieken. 
E PLANT {metemdrifmniAenntm erfstaimum). 
singular j^ant has receiTed the above appell»- 
Toar t he B ttie tnmsparent vesicles which cover 
rhole mrftce. The stems are herbaoeoiis, as 
! as the little finger, spread upon the gnrand, 
very much ram Wed; the flowers are white^ and, 
D the nst of the genus, furnished with a great 
^ber ofMna r petals^ which give them the appear- 
8 of compound flovren, though belonging to a 
f diftrait fiunily. It is a native of the sea-coast 
ianth Africa, the Canaries, and is also found in 
viciiiity of Athens. The other species of sMiPm^ 
rmtAmmm^ upwards of 900 in number, forming 
of the most numerous and remarkable genera of 
Is, are, almost without eSLoeption, confined to 
h Africa, and eonstitate a narked feature in its 
iatkm. 

ETAS; tfraat of Lcontini; who caused the 
r and wife of Dion, wiko had iled to bin for pro- 
on, to be thiovm into the sea. He was csiled 
J the Syracnsans against the tyrant Dionysius, 
m he defeated. But his ambitious designs in. 
d the Syracusttis to have recoui«e to the Corin- 
ts, under TInoleon (q. r.), who defeated loetas 
B. C), forced htm to resign his power, and re- 
ice hu league with the Carthaginians. Having 
n uken arms against Thnoleon, he was captured 
pm to death, with his wife and children. 
:»SEVyiO^ {herpeste*, lilig.) These animals 
ng to the civet fiuntly, andaredistnigiUshed from 
r kindred genera by their narrower and more 
ted mumie ; by the shape of their lower lip, and» 
i especially, by the absence of the double cavity 
nth the tail, which is replaced by a single poneh, 
ousiderable sine, but destitute of seoetmg glands, 
ir hair is long, brittle, and generally variegated 
oloor. Tile ordhary colour of its coat is diest- 
brown and fiiwn ; nose and paws, deep ehestant 
wck. It is about eighteen inches from the snout 
he root of the tail. The habits of the ichneumon 
▼ery similar to those of the ferret In thecoon- 
B where they are found, their sanguinary disposi. 
I and predatory habits render them a great annoy, 
e to the Inhabitants, from the destruction they 
■e BUHMig the poultry. This is, however, com- 
nted, in some degree, by the incessant war they 
ee Bgair^ reptiles, the eggs of which they devour 
A rrer yidlty. The most celebrated species 
abits K^^pt and the adjacent countries, where it 
wied PAaraok't rat. It is very common in the 
|hem paru of Bgypt, between the Mediterranean 
1 Sioat. It is of a grey colour,and has a long tail, 
■Jinated by a black tuft ; it is larger than a cat, 
I formed like the weasel. This species was ranked 
the ancient Egyptians amongst their numerous 
uk'^ on aoooont, it is supposed, of the benefits 
t^ it confers on man by the destruction of croco- 
^ wikose eggs it digs out of the sand and sucks. 
M story of its overoomiUg these formidable reptiles 
»t«elves, by gliding down their throats, is, of 
^'*^> a mere mble. Many other frbulous stories 
» f^lated of the ichneumon by the Greek and Roman 
[Jl^ Herodotus, iElian, Diodorus, Pliny, &c. 
oe rdftnennion is exceedingly expert in seisins ser- 
^''^ by the neck, in such a manner as to avoid any 
)^ to themselves. Lncan alludes to this fm lib. 
* <24,) in speaking of the asp. The ichneumon is 
'"^ticated and kept in the houses in Egypt, and is 
^useful thin a vmt in destioving rats and mice. 
aty grow very tame, are exceedingly active, spring. 
V <» Mr prey with great agility. They often 



squat on thefar haunches, and feed themselves with 
thdr fore-paws, like a squirrel. They are great 
enemies to poultry, and will oftoi f^jgn themselves 
dead till their prey comes within reach. Like 
the cat, they are great lovers of fish. When they 
sleep, they bring their head and tail under their belly, 
and appear like a round halt Their voice is very 
soft, somewhat like a murmur, and, unless they be 
struck or irritated, they never exert it. Their great 
disadvantue, as domestic animals, is their unconquer- 
able predilection far poultry, which, they destroy 
whenever they have an opportunity, for the purpose 
of socking theh* Ueod. In a wild state, they swim 
and dive in the manner of an otter, continuing be- 
neath the water for a great length of time, and sup- 
pott themselves by fishing. These animals are short* 
lived, but grow very rapidly. 

ICHNEUMON is also the name of a large genus 
of msects, belonging to the great order of hymenop- 
term. As the species of this genus are very numer- 
ous, so their manners are extremely diversified; but, 
in the general outlines of their character, they all 
agree, particidarly In thev depredations among the 
insect tribes. In some, the female has a wimUe at- 
tached to her abdomen, and with this instrument, 
delicate as it appears, she is capable of perforatuig 
the hardest substances. The lanras of wasps are the 
devoted prey of these insects, who no sooner discover 
one of their nesis, than they perfomte the day, of 
which it is constructed, and deposit their eggs within 
it. Others glue their ova to the skin of a caterpillar, 
whilst others again penetrate through it, and lay their 
eggs in ito body. In all these cases, the young, as soon 
as they are hatched, prey on the caterpillar or larvm, 
without, however, destroying it at once, as upon the 
life of its victim that of the spoiler appears to depend. 
The caterpillar, m fiM:t, seems hodthy, until the 
larvm of the ichneumon have spun their cocoons, and 
entered the chrysalis state. We often see cater- 
pillars fixed to a leaf or branch by the threads spun 
by the ichneumon. These carnivorous insects are of 
various sises ; some are so small that the opAM, or 
plantrlouse, serves as a cradle for thdr young ; others 
again, from their siae and strength, are iomudable 
even to the spider, destroying them with their 
powerful stings. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. This term is derived from 
'X^»ti a fish and xsyn, a discourse. According to the 
system of Cuvier Ichthyology embraces the Fourth 
order of vertebrate animals; or all the extensive 
class of fishes, consisting of oviparous animals with 
a double droulation. 

Fishes have been used as an article of food fnm 
the earliest a^. Aristotle was the first writer who 
formed them mto a distinct class ; but we are indebted 
to Pliny for the earliest accounts of their characters 
and baoits. Nothing of any importance appears to 
have been written on this bmnch of natural history, 
for a long series of years after the time of Pliny, until 
the publication of Below's work, which was printed 
in 1551, entitled Hittoire des Poittons, wherein he 
grouped fishes into four fiimilies ; namely, cartilagi- 
nous fiat fishes ; fiat fishes, which irere not cartilagi- 
nous; the third was sharks, and their congeners; 
and the fourth, eels and other fishes with elongated 
bodies. 

In 1554, the work of William Rondelet, professor 
of medicine at Montpellier, was published, where- 
in he gave most accurate specific accounts of the 
animals, but did but little to improve the da^fica- 
tion. Shortly after appeared the jfpiaiilmm Ani- 
maUtan HUtoria of Hippolyto SalvianL The taste for 
the study of Ichthyology seems to have taken ib rise 
at this period. In the year 16S8, Aldrovandus pub- 
lished a work on fishes ; and Willughby in 1680, ptib- 
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lisfaed the first reoUy scientific work on this subject, 
which was ibllowed by aoother by Ray in 1713. 
Artedi considerably improved this branch of science, 
but died 'before the completion of liis work, which 
was adopted by Linnaeus in his first edition of the 
Systema Naturm. Passing over various successful 
writers on Ichthyology, we come to the time of Lace- 
pede, who publisnea five ouarto volumes on this sub- 
ject, from 1798 to 1808 ; out it is to the celebrated 
Cuvier that we are indebted for the most perfect 
arrangement on fishes, and whose method we have 
adopted. 

Fishes have red, cold blood, with cartilages or bones, 
with fills instead of limbs, and which inspire and 
expire air, in combination with water, by means of 
gills, instead of imigs. They can liv« but a short 
time out of the water, although eels have been seen 
on land in fields of pease. At Tranquebar, there are 
perch which, by means of the sharp points on their 
fins, climb up the palm trees. (See the article Fin.) 
According as fishes have cartilages, or a bony struc- 
ture, they are divided into two general classes. 
The cartilaginous fishes either have or have not a 

SHl-cover. To the latter kind belong the lamprey, 
le ray, mid the shark ; to the former, the sturseon, 
the porcupine-fish, the sea-needle, the eel, and the 
swonl-fish. The bony fishes are divided into orders, 
according to the position of the ventral and thoracic 
or pectoral fins. In the eel-pout, the Baltic dorse 
and the haddock, the ventral fijis are placed before 
the pectoral; they are directly under them in the 
bream, the perch, the perch-pike, the mackerel, and 
the river-perch, and behind them in the salmon, the 
pike, the herring, and tlie carp. In the structure of 
fishes, the fins are remarkable as being the only 
organs of motion, ^ee Fmi,) They consist of 
bony rays, covered with the epidermis, and attached 
to certain cartilages or bones which are moved by 
particular muscles. The tail, with its fin, serves as 
a jnklder, to five the proper direction to the motions 
of the animal. The first impulse in swimming evi- 
dently comes fh)m the tail ; the other fins serve to 
regulate the position of the fish, and to guide him in 
his different motions. The eel, which has no ventral 
fins, swims like water-snakes, by moving his whole 
body in an undulating manner. The muscles of 
fishes must be distinguished from the fieshy muscles 
of warm-blooded animals. They consist of white or 
light coloured layers, with fibres of a thicker texture 
thiui those of warm-blooded animals ; between these 
layera there is a white, gelatinous substance, which 
grows putrid very soon after death. If we look at 
Sie organs of sense and the nervous system in fishc«, 
we cannot but remark the extraordinary smallness of 
the brain in proportion to the sise of the body. In 
man, the brain is 1-23 of the body ; in the shark, 
it is 1-2500, and in the tunny-fisb, 1-37,400 ; it is also 
lea solid than in warm-blooded animals, and consists 
mosUy of lumps resembling ganglions. The cere- 
bellum is only a transverse plate, entirely without 
the structure, which, in higher (N-ders of animals, 
is called arhcr tfUce. The nerves of fishes are weaker 
than those of the higher animals; some of them, 
'however, are such powerful exciters of electricity, that 
tht7 can give violent shocks ; but the power ceases 
as soon as the nerves are cut. The torpedo, the 
gymnotus, the electric eel, tlie Indiao-n^dle, and 
the electric porcupine fish, are five fishes which 
appear to be living Voltaic piles ; for they have two 
muscular piles, separated finom eoich other by a mem. 
bnne resembling « net, and which, at least in the 
torpedo, lie under the curved cartilages of the large 
aide fins, and are regulated by particular nerves. 
As to the organs of sense in fishes, those of smelling 
and seeing appear to be the most perfect. Fishes 



smell the bait forther than they can see it, and tU 
shark perceives at an incredible distance the odour u{ 
a Negro. Their organs of smell have no coiiDpiioq 
with those of respiration ; and the water appsrmlj 
conveys the effluvia afiecting the sense of smell nod 
less perfectly than the air ; but they have vex; \tm 
oUactory nerves, the ends of which were for a m 
while taJcen for the true brain. As to their oipi 
of sight, they have very large eyes, but Eeiierai!i» 
eyelids ; but the epidermis goes directly of er W| 
eye, and in the bUnd-fish appears to have onij t 
slight transparency. The cornea is very flat ; 'vm^ 
diately behind it usually is the crystaliiue, wbtcbcu 
protrude even through the pupil, so that there isre^ 
tittle room for the aqueous humour. The oystiCioj 
of fishes, on the other hand, is nearly spherical, nJ 
also of a greater density than that of land aainolM 
it is apparently moved by an organ in the sbapedl 
fim, which proceeds firom a knot of serenl ^ 
nerves. The iris is generally of extraoniinaiT m 
liancy, and of a beautiful i«d or gold colour; tlK 
vitreous humour is very small. The organs of luir- 
ing are less perfect, although this sense caaiMlK 
entirely denied to fishes. Only cartihiginous ^ 
have an external auditory passi^ge, as the sIMv*" 
the ray; the fishes with bones are without i&^ 
external ear. All of tbem have three winding toM 
m their head, which terminate in a bag ^<^ 
nervous marrow, and containing three sard kio4 
This constitutes the whole organ of hearing. i» 
of taste seems to be still more imperfect. ^^ 
tongue has not even the papiiia, and the ocrrts an 
branches of those which go to the gills. Tber^x 
ation of fishes is carried on by means of their W 
these are well known to be vascular membraiKs, ion 
on each side, fiutened to a curved sod Kim 
cartilage. They are connected with the »*^ 
Uiges of the tongue, and with the cranima. ]s<*^ 
tibginotts fishes, the gills ar« within the MM^ 
bags, and a determinate number of external opsno^ 
lead to them; the lampreys, and that kind caUed^ 
nine eyetf have seven, rays and sharks fi"* ^ 
openhigs. Several fishes have also a y^ 
covering for the gills, and firequently a D«nunn 
over them, whk^h can be contracted or ei^ 
It encloses a number of winding cartilage* f*{f'': 
caUed iU ray*. The gills, as is very «'*J*\? 
only receive the air which is mixed with Iheyr 



What is called the air-bladder is, in most ^^ 
Joined by an air-pipe, to the stomach or throst 
is thought to contain nitrogen ; but it is <^c>?P 



it assists their rising in the water. Seveial iisbes. i 
the loach and gudgeon, breathe also Oit^J" 
excretory duct, as is fully proved. The i"**^ ji, 
discovered when at the txKtom of the sea, ^ 
rismg of air bubbles. Fishes commonly vyj 
voice ; but the fiather-lasher, the loach, the t^ 



and sine otJ;;«;liv;,^ei' prisS; Bi^^^ 
sound. In doing which they seem to make greai^^^ 
forts, and tremble all over their body. I^ " 



probable that this sound is produced ^ ^ ^ 
violentlypressed out of the bladder. Thearcnu^ 
of the Uood in fishes is, as might be ^^V^^ 
ferent from that of the higher class of animals. ^^ 
heart consists only of one auricle and one v<^V ^ . 
it receives the blood frtxn the body, and s^';^ 
a single artery, directly to the gills ; it is h«« )^ 
vided with oxygen by contact with waiw*! •"'^ j^ 
air contained in it, and is again received hy ^^'jv^, 
of small vessels, which flow together into the v 
which distributes the Wood over the whole dm 
The motion of the heart is, in fishes, '"'^JJIi 
independent of the brain and spinal °^'^^^^iiii 
the hiffhrr ordera, and, for this reason, can ^^L^ 
several houn after the brain and spinal v*"^^ 
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kn <ies<fojed. The diylc p redwce d bylhe dyqtion 
€f fisbes is Tvoeived b7 absorbing Teasels, which ter- 
minate immedatelj in the Teins, without going 
tfaiw^li giands. Although most fishes lay eggs, 
wfaich are nstnred and hatched oat of their body, 
there are cartilagiiMMB fishes which are viviparous, 
That thireaie bennaphrodites among fishes has been 
htety pravsd; fer Home has found in lampreys both 
svsvn and idi The productive power of fishes is 
grcaur thn flat o^ any higher animal In the 
spawn of the tisch there have been counted SS,000 
egp stoooe; ■ that of the mackerel, 646,000 ; and 
in that flf Ik cod, 1,357,00a The twelfth sign of the 
ZodtK sailed "The Fishes." 

O&DEK L—AcAimommvaiAm. 

Tka migr c— oft fc^ nA by (ar the roost nsoierom ran of 
ii^ Un are iatinrniab^ by th« spiiie* which sopply the 
ptant rf th» am rmjt oMJieir doTMl ftna, or which ftliHM topport 
a* int iirf the bn^, when thoro are two; io tone ■pedoa, 
Meiiaf ilm duiwl fin. It ia fcprcMBtad by a few uiicM. 
Mserf ipian. The ftrat nya oT thrir anal Aot eonaiat of 
■aphipiaei, and each ▼aatoaii fin haa lunally ana. 

FaMILT L— PiBCOIDBa. 

IMy (Mmf, tuttttd with roofh aad hard aealaa; oprreo- 
I*" « p rBB pti cul nm, and frcqoeoUy both, hare deotated iir 
■r»>wmrgfan;jftwa.fDr0-partorfr ^— .--— i^— 



Diniioii L — Pbbco»bs TaoBAOict. 

TcaftUflMiaiartid oadorthapeetorala. Thay am aD adl- 
w. •toloMe, and agr««abl« to the taata. 
^^dtndon l.»Bnu>cfaia» with seTMi raya; back with two 
w. tc«th mati ud 4aDa«, as tb« pile on velrct. 

rfrrtgrxnuBlata^fL 45, f. 14. PreoperenluoideDtated ; bony 
(fmlam cndiaf in two or three pointa ; tongue smooth : 
*'*^;'vMti] aad haiacral id sona, ali(htly dentated ; snoot de- 
VMrfioie*' lecand dotaal Ao haidly longer than the Arats 



'Mtni tot ptaerd on the th€>rax. 

^•Mtiwitf ttkKopietim, pi. «T, f . «. Two aeparata dorsal 

■■ ; P««percttlam sIbbdIt striated, and the opercttluss emar. 

r?^\ n* txeessifely larfe; taeCh vary anaU, reeembUaf 

ttep]«MTclret 

^^i»tuhm2„~^mrinm twodAraal finaj loiur pointed teeth 

?*^>ud with the emaU denaely aat taath, l&a the pile 



'dm. 



on 



Witki 



tan on ia« abdo«MB, arrafifEd in a doaUa aaifaa, with aararal 
smallrr iolermediate onea. 

iDtenaedlats betwixt this and the next family CoTfer plarea 
asanall oT«l Ibh. whose whole body Is thickly beset with hill, 
like protuberances, fonr on tile back and ten on tba abdomen, 
arraof lid in double aertea, with smaller intannedlata onaa. 
Inhabita tha Atiantle. 

Family IIL^-Scibwoidbb. 

Praopemilnm dentated; oprrralnm spinous; vomer and 
palatines destitDte of laeth ; <rantal and farial boneo fenerally 
careroona j motsle mora or less gibbons ; rentral fins fre- 
quently scaly. Soma are provided with two, and others with 
only one dorsal fin. 

JSque$ SaUeatus, pL 47. f. M. Body elongated and eo w pres a » 
ed ; teeth email and thickly set i first dorsalfin elevated, saroiid 
long and scaly. 

Heliasusfrenahu, pi. 47, f. Sl« Teeth and opercular piccee, 
Hke thoae of the Dascyllua, tha formar small and as densely set 
as the pile on Tel▼e^ 

Sub'dimsioH t.— Two dorsal fins. 

SoMena itfiiila, pi. 46, C, 1. Dcstitnta of eantad and drri ; 
spines of ainl fin weak. 

Subdivuton 2 One dorsal fin ; with aavan branchial raya ; 

praopercttlom dentated. 

Sn^di'ef mn a.->With leaa than aeren branchial raya^ and an 
Intannptod lataral Una. 

Family IV.~SPABOiDBai 

PBlata deatitttta of teeth ; covered with scalea, but none on 
the fins X muaale not gibbons, nor bones of head cavemou«, dM- 
titote of spines on the operculum, and indi*ntatiuns on the pre- 
ppereolumj pyloms provided with osrsl appendages; have 
never more than six braodaial raya. Divided accoqung to tha 
form of their teeth. 

5u^dtmriofi 1 .—Sides of the Jawa provided with ronnd asolara 
In the form of pavement. 

Pagelut caUtoaonttu, pi. 46, f. 9. Two rows of small rounded 
molan in each Jaw ; front conical taeth slender and numaroua; 
mosale elonf ated. 

Sitb^imttvn S.— Conical teeth on the sides of the jaws, usually 
In a single range ; some of the anterior are drawn into large 
hooka. 

A'u^-dtvMton a.— Teeth dense and short, as the pile on velvet ; 
bent and crowded together like cards aronnd tha Janra In 
external row atroagest 

Ai».dteAio«4.-^eeth 



DmaioN II. 
fKk wven brsnehlal rays and on 

'«*-«OTci0» l^^With seven branchial tays and one dorsal 
**> Mhdeasa Mtha pile on velvet. 

Division II L 

y^ leas than sem branchial raya. 

J*^,-'>«mm I.— One dorsal fio; soma apedca with hooked 
«»>aiinprrssd among the deoeeoDsa. 

^•AfuiMt 2.^ Without iotersparoad hooked teeth. 

^'"A-fteMn 1..— fix branchial rays ; and two donal fins. 

DiviaiOR. IV. 
^tth Bore than aavan Vanchial raya. 

Soa-PAMILT L— ^BBCOIDBa JUOITLABBa. 

*^tb the throat further forward than the pectoral fina. 

Division T.— Abdomimal Pbbchbs. 

^5^ Aos placed further back than the pectoralsi 

J^tfteutoni Ventral fins anttnly behind ; pelvis aepar- 

'^<n«thesho<ddarbonas. 

Family II.— Hailbd Cbbbks. 

^*sd viriondy mailed, and protected by several bony pro. 
**J>H. 8aborbital1>ones more or less extended over the cheeks, 
*V!r^stinfr behind with tbejsreopemilum. 

Tntja pNM, pt 40, f. S. Teeth dense, as the pile on velvet, 
"nejawi pboed before the vomer; pectoral fins large, but 
Ml as morb lo m tiv enable them to fly in air. 

CtvkakKmaket tpmareUa, pi. 47, f. 15. Fflrmed neariy like 
wipm Gamards particularly in the head, but destituta of 
^ypoawsry fins. 

^yyang Servpha^ pi. 47, f. ao. Head mailed, and rough- 
ir'*"'«BmBrassed on tha sides ; body coveted with Mal«4 ; 
^SS^ *^» several rays : back provided with a single fio 1 
{rJ^VJ^f* ^ the paciorsl fins, simple, articulated, but not 

^•)>*Maeei trttamihuM^ pi. 47. f 2a. Body much compressed ; 
**^ ta very high, and united to the caudal. 
. ^pta(iu mormara/uf, pL 47, f. 19. Palsttne teeth und dorsal 
?!** « the Mttrpions : rays of the pectoral fins branched : 
ll^^Ta a suborbital fio iurlininr from the cheeks. In the 
r!z,<||^UM)n the body Is scaly, otters poascas ordinary pec- 



•"^Bm, 



Or. 



without free rsyt 



Family V — MxNiDaa. 

IMffpring from the former families, in tlia nvpar jaw being 
extremely exteosibla and retractile, oaring to tna length of the 
tatermaxUlary pedicles, which withdraw Mtwean tna orMts ; 
body soUy. 

Anan's VvlganK Dastltnta of taeth in tha vomer. 

Family VI.— SQUAMirsicNBs. 

The soft, and In some inatancsa the spinona parta af their 
dorsal and anal fina covered with a scaly incrustation. Body 
Bsuallv greatly compressed; teeth long, thin, bristle-ahapeo, 
and collected in several close rows like the hairs of a brush. 

Ephipptu Orhitt pt 47, f. 25. Dorsal fin deeply enuirginated 
between Its spinous and soft portions ; spinuiia part destitute 
of scales. 

HoliicanthuM eUiaris, pi. 46^ f. 90. Preoperculum dentated 
on tte edges, and provided witt a large spine at its angle ; 
ganeral form, oval or oblong. 

Family VII/— Scombbboidbs. 



*M(M 



''^"^atoni/mtm, pi. 47, f. 19. Body above and beneath 



with pivtuberant horny eonca, four on the back and 



Sbalea amall, body smooth, cssca numerous, and often united 
In closten ; with a very powerful tail and caudal fin : first dor- 
sal fin entire, last rays of the second, and those of tha anal, 
detached, forminr spurious fins spotted. 

Senmber mandinua, pi. 40, f. & Body fusiform, envered with 
uniform and small scales ; tail with two small cutaneous cretts 
on its sides ; a Told space between the first and seooud dorsal 
fins. 

Xiphitu gladhu, pi. 4S,f. II. Snout boris'intally flattened, 
and cutting like the blade of a broad-awocd. Sides of tail much 
carinated; one dorsal fin, 

Cybium Uneolatum, pi. 47, f. 38. Destitute of corslet, and 
body elongated ; compressed ; cuttinr teeth resembling lancets ; 
palatine teeth as thidtly set as the pile on velvet 

Xiphiat Kladnu, pL 40, f. 11. Scales extremely small, and 
having cannsB on the sides of the tail ; provided with a k»iig 
ensiform beak, which terminates the upper Jaw, being an 
elnngation of the Tonier and intermaxillaries, supported at its 
base by the sMhmoid, frontab, and maxillarics ; branchise not 
pectinated : each of them being formed of two large paralld 
laminw, with a reticulated surface. 

Zettf faber^ pi. 47, f. a4. Dorsal fin emarginate, its anlaea 
accompanied by long slips of the membrane ; both dorssi and 
anal fina having a aeries of bifurcated splnea along tbair haiea. 

Family VIII.— TxNiainas. 

Body eloBfated, flattened on the sides ; scales very amalK 
Sub-divisuM 1.— Muule elongated : month rlrft, and armed 

with strong, pointed, cutting teeth; lower Jaw advancing bo- 

yund the upper one. 
Lepidoput itntyreuM. Ventral flna ronsbt of two small Nnly 

plates, body thin, elongated, ptevidsd with a dorsal fin, whica 

c2 
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•xtendi Its whdle IsiK^h ; uial lln low, torminatlBg lA a woU- 
formed caudal fin ; *>rHDr.tUm Hffht rayed. 

Sub^diviiion 3.— MoiUh •mall but aUglitly deft. 

Family IX.— Tbiutti*. 

1*roTlded with the nme umatura m the Scomberoldei, andi 
M exitta on the tidee of the tail in tome fenera, or the honsun- 
tal line which ii to be fuond in othen. The bodv in aU the 
genera, i* compressed and oblf»nf ; mouth small, slightly, if at 
•11, prqjectile ; eaoh jaw prorided vrlth a row of eottinf teeth ; 
tongue and palate devtitute of teeth ; a single dorsal fln. 

AoMthunu DelitianuM, pL 46, f. 19. Teeth notdied and 
cutting i tail prorided witlt a strong moreable spine on each 
aide. In some species, tlie dorsal fin is very high, and others 
are provided with a brush of utiff hairs before the lateral spine. 

Niueui unieomii, pi. 47, f. 82. Sides of the tail armed with 
fixed trenchant blaoes : teeth conical, front protruding In a 
horn above the mvxsle : braiiohias having only four rays, and 
three soft nys In the ventral fine ; the extemaEl skin resemblea 
leather. 

Family X.— LABYaurrHiroaM PHARYifOiALa. 

Fart of the superior pharyngeals divided into smsll irr^pdar 
laittinie, whidi intercept mtnate cells, in which water is re- 
tained for the pnrpoae of moistening their gills when they quit 
the water, which they frequently do. 

Anah€u teMtudkuut, pL 46, f. 38. LabyrinUis complicated ; 
third pharyngeals provided with tcsselated teeth ; body round, 
covered with strong scales ; head broad ; muasle short and 
obtuse i mouth smdl ; lateral line Interrupted at its posterior 
third: borders of operculum, suboperculum, and interoperculum 
deeply deotated } preoperculum plain ; branchise five rayed. 

Folyeanthut coltta, pi. 47, f. s>. Bays spinous; opercula 
tree from dentations : oody compressed, and with four rays in 
the braochiap ; teeth consisting of a narrow row of short and 
crowded ; no teeth in the palate j pylorus with two csscal ap- 
pendagea. 

Family XL— Muqiloidis. 

Body nearly cylindrical, covered with large arales, and pro- 
vided with two separate dorsal fins, the first of which have only 
four spinous rays ; ventral fins inserted a little behind the 
pectorals. 

Muqil Cephafe, pi. 46. f. 95. Head depressed, broad, scaly t 
mouth having fleithy crenulated lips ; lower jaw with a central 
carination, entering into a oorrespondiiig groove inthe upper j 
teeth hardly perceptible ; branchul membrane, three rayed. 

Family XII.<— Oobioidks. 

Dorsal spinas thin and fiezlble. 

Blennius Paimieomu, pL 46, f. 18. Ventrals placed before 
the pMlorak, and only two-rayed. 

CMohiut lanct0latu*, pt. 47, f. 87. Ventrals united throuffbout 
their whole length : body elongated ; head of moderate sise. 
rounded ; cheeks inflated, and eyes approximated ; two dorsal 
fins, last long. 

Ciobioidetbrouuonectii, pL 47, f. 97. I>iflif>r from the gobins 
in the union of their dorsaUa wUch form but one ; and the body 
more elongated. 

CaUionymtu fiuciahu, pi. 47, f. 90. Branchifls with but one 
aperture, roiisiating of a nole on each side of the nape ; ventral 
fiuB placed undvr the throat and separate, being larger than the 
pectorals | head oblong, depressed ; eyes approximate, and 
directed upwards : intermaxillaries very protractile. Teeth 
small and crowdeo, without any in the palate ; anterior doraal 
fln supported bv a few setaceous rays, sometimes very elevated; 
second doraal fin elongated as well as the anal. 

Family XIII.^Pioici7Latba FaoToaALia. 

Pectorals supported by the elongation of tha carpal bones. 
Skin naked ; pectorals supported by two arms, each of which 
are provided with two bones, which correspond to the radius 
and ulna in the mammalia, but which, in reality, lielong to the 
carpu9. Ventrals placed very far before the pectoral fini, 
opercular and brancniostegous rays enveloped in the akin ; only 
opening in the gills, situated behind the pcrtorala. 

lAtphius piteatonus. Head dlspropoitlonally large, broad, 
depressed, and spinous; mouth deeply cleft and furnished 
with acute teeth ; lower jaw having numerous cirri ; two dor- 
sal fins : branchial membrane forming a large aac. opening In 
the axilla. and supported by six large raya; operenlum small; 
each kide liaving but three branchic 

CMroneeiei netogtMicut, pi. 47, f. 91. Head with four rays, 
the first alender and frpqueiitly terminating in a tuft ; succeed- 
Ing fines augmented by a membrane, are s<»metimes areatly 
enlarged, and at others, united Into a fin : head and body com- 

Srrssed 1 mouth vertically deft ; brandilfls with four rays, 
ave only one opening beaind the pectoral fin ; the dorsal fln 
occupying nearly the whole range of tha back ; body entiraly 
eoverod with cataiiaotts appenda^M. 

Family XIV.— LAaaoisii. 

Body oblonf and scaly ; a single dorsal fln anpported In fnnt 
by spiaes. each having a membranous appendage ; jaws cover- 
ed by fleshy lipo; three pharrngeals, two upper ones attached 
to the cranium, tower one large, all of them provided with 
teaselated or lamlatform teeth. 

lAttrtu vUtahu, pi. 40, f. 93. Body obloog ; lips double and 
fleshy, one adhering dosa to the Jaws, and tha other to the 
aoborUlab s hraaduie crowded with flvo rays ; aaxillary taath 



WDleal, aalddla and antarlor mum loagaat; pharyamltM 

arranged as if paved, the upper one* in two platsa, the lesh 

In a single one corresponding to the two others. 

Onercnla and preopercula d ee ti tote of aplnea or dentstioi 






Opercula and preopercula < 
cheek and operculum scaly; lateral line atraight or nearlfij 

Spibulut inndiaior, pi. 47, f. S8. Month very protntiih 
which by asee-eaw moaon of their maxUlarica la pttidaoedial 
a tube form, with which they cmptore their prey. 

XindUhp* Cmanirotirig^ph 47. f. Ml Body BochaompreM^ 
front suddenly deeoending towards the month, in nearly B«d 
ttoal fine, formed by the sethmotd bone and the ancesd^ 
branches of the asaxillaries ; body eoTered with Urge tnki 
lateral line interrupted; jaws with eoniral teeth, ceotrslwi 
longest; pharynx having hemiapherlcal teeth. 

Family XV^^-FLUTB-MoorBS. 

JEthmoldal and adjacent bonea produced la the sha|» tf I 
tubular mouth in front of the craniom ; the mouth forasd v| 
the Intermaxillary, maxillary, and mandibular bones. 

Fuhilaria Chinensis, pL 46, f. 15. A single dorasl fls, vkl j 
as well aa the anal, ia composed of almple rm ; intnnaui %^ 
ries and lower jaw provided with aniali teeth ; betwces t«<i 
lobes of the caudal lln proceeds a fifaunent which isfttfoeiitlj 
as long as the body ; taout long and depresaed. 

Centriscut seolopat, pi. 47. f. 6. Anterior dorsal fe,wirb 
the spine, strong, placed far bade, and aapporled bjr m tft*^ 
ratus connected with the head and ahouldera; skio wraej 
with small scales, and alao some broad and dentated phtn. 

ORDER II.~ASI>0MII(AX. MAX^ACORaBTOlAKf. 

The ventral flas are auvpended to the under part of tW d. 
domeo, and aitoatad beUnd the pectorala, but set attsdMri a 
the ahoulder boaaa. 

Family I.*CTFBiKiDiB. 

Mouth but slightly cleft ; jawa weak, gvaersUv wittod 
teeth, and bordered by the lotermaxlllarlea, by atraady tn«M 
pharyngeals; branchial raya small; body aoaly; tetttsletf 
an adipose dorsal fln. ., . 

Cyptinut auratut, pi. 47. f. II. Month very sbbsU, p^ 
destitute of teeth, aa also of the flat raya of thebranehi» ; umftt 
smooth ; palate with a highly irritable aubstaace ; dsroi u 
long, in which, as well aa the anal fln. the second ray » Uirw^ 
of a stout spine. Soma of the apedea have drri at lbs sigi^i 
of the upper jaw. ^,^^ 

Cyprnuu catpio, pl. 48, f. 17. Olive green above, saJf«»*. 
iah beneath ; with strong dentated dorsal and anal spissi- 

Family II.— Eaocis. 

Destitnteof an adipose fln ; edge of the upper jsv tm^l 
formed by the interrasxillary, and when not so, "'"fi™! 
is devoid of teeth, and concealed in the thickness oitbe w i ^»* 
the exception of the Micreatoma the dorsal and saai t««« 
opposite each other. . , . .^ 

Emcehu vo&'tem, pl. 47, f. B. Pectoral flna exceswvrty WT. 
rapable of supporting them in the air : head and boij «vr , • 
salient line formed by a longitudinal line of earlnalrtijaifv" 
each flank ; head depressed and eompreesed, on the m^;,"*^ 
*al fin placed above Uie anal ; eyea large j iaifj^^ 
oonatitnting the whole range of^the upper jaw, and ^rrr. 
pedides; both jawa are provided with anall poiBts4t*««> 
pharyn^ab with teeth set like pavement. 

Family IIL— SiLuaioaL 

Completely deatitnteof true scales, skbi 4oite aaedjo- ^ 
large osseous plates ; Interroaxillariea suspended '"^.JZ 
wthmoid, forming the edge of the upper i'^^-'^Jlrl. 
dmple vestiges, or extended into drrL In^**^ r^'.tl 
pie, desUtute of cava, bladder Urge ; flrat ray of donsi j- 
pectoral fins, with stroag spines : and like the sa»«^ ^ 
quentiy with an adipose fln bahiao. 

Family IV.— Salmomidis. 

Body scaly ; flrst dorsal fln having two •oltnj** 'fJI^'IlSS 
a second adipose, formed of a eutide fllled with f^^J^^ 
and destitate of rays: they have numerous cwm "^Jt 
tory bladder. Structure of jawa sutOMt to much ▼•jWi-ju 

Ailmo mlm, pl. 47. f. I. Edge of upper J-'^.PjTtTi 
formed by Um maxlllaries, which have a series of r^"^ 
as also in the iutermaxiUaries. palatines and ni«adi»s<«^ 

that on the vomer, tongue, and pl»M7nf»*»«*5»"*rtiItitk« 
oppodte the flrst doraal, and tiie adipoae opposed toj^*JLj, 
SBTGenerally ten branchial rays. 3oSy usually »PJ»J' 
flMh wholesome in aUtiiespedea. and ascend rJvefs(oiP*<^ 

Family V.— CLortA 

Destitute of an adipose fln ; laws foracd ^*;*Sri?*2l^ 
having no pedides fothe middle, and kJ •«L"S£ug^ ss4 
■ides r kody scaly ; moat species have a naUtory oi«^ 
many «BCa. fUime of the spedea ascend rt vers. ^ ^^^ 



and divisible in several longitudinal pieces; opealaf 



mouth 



[»uth moderate ; upper lip not emarginated. . ^ 

Engruulia r^tcraticohltu, pl. 40, f. C The »«?"."riafW" 
denbly behind the eyes ; branchial opening larg^ ^^TT^ 
with numereua rays: snout somewhat pointeo. "/^gifka 
are attached the intermaxillaries. pr^jeetiag la »^** 
mooth; maxiUariat straight and ahmgited. 
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ORDSR III.— SOB-BBACaiAir MALACOmiYOIANS. 

Vmlrali nhmA under tiM paetorate ; pelvtodlfMtly wtiMiidMl 

Familt I.— Oaditis. 

V«nt«-«]s pointed and ■ttaehed to the throat; body tUghtly 
wngiifJ, OMnprwMd t Maty ; heed MaleJees } flne toft j jewi 
id Itty^t eC vener witB 
-mbU 



riKB pointed teeth, eet In severml rows, re. 
i\MMf a nap j braocnus larre, leven-rayed : most of the 
»«-rt«» nave three fine on the mHc ; one or two sitoated be- 
ind tte« anal epenlaf aad a diatinet caodal fin. 



Family II.— Fut-vishis. 



devoid of ijttmetry ; both eyee on one side, whldi hi 
tV p u mmft : two aldce of the month unequal ; body muih 



H 

rompr a i ee d ; teval in feuerally extendknc iloog the whole 
tMck« and the aaal occnpiee the under part, appearing as if a 
r«>nt>s»iutfaia of the rentral, which are often united with it. 
somm mi Ibe «peeisa have their head rererted from the ordinary 
law. 

Ha£*tm (^rnaria, pi. 40. f. 18. A ran/(e of cutting teeth in 
Mrh JiAw, utMlly appearing as if pared hi the pharyngeals ', dor - 
«J Am •xtaadiaff tfie lenfftn of the eye. An Interval between 
he esscadai and dorsal, as well as between the anal. Generally 
homCkoidal, eyeo plnred on the right side. 

.fe/«a Zsdiv. PL M, f. 84. Mouth ohiloned to the opposite 
iAe U» that In which the eyes are placed, that side only pro- 
ided ^rith minute thick-set teeth ; snnut rounded, projecting 
eyood the mouth ; dorsal Sn oommencing at the mouth, which, 
nth tise anal fin extanda to the caudal ; lateral Una stndgbt ; 
racsml form obiong. 

Family III.— Discobou. 

Ventral fine fetmiag a di«k. 

Cvrioptentt lompiw. pi. 47, f. 18. First dorsal fin mora or leas 
t^ible. but very low ; rays timple j a seound branchial ray op- 
init« tile anal Bb. 

Sch0meii Remara^ pl. 46, f. 16. Head provided with a da- 
re iBB ddisk, oonpneed of transverse laminas. directed obliquely 
i^^"tuds, posterior edge dentated ; body elongated and scaly; 
small seft dorsnl opposite the anal ; month horliontaUy cleft 
id rosiaded; lower Jaw protjecting beyond the other, inter- 
isvillaries with teeth resembling those of a card ; a range of 
Plicate teeth skirt the maxllUries ; anterior edge of the vomer 

itis oiMU teeth like a card. 

ORDER IV.— Apodal BIalacoptiryoians. 

Th«reisbut vom natural fiunlly In thia order. The apedaa 
re of an elongated form : skin thick and soft acales la conse- 
ueaec nearly inviaable ; bones few. 

Family I. 

jfn^fdBm cmgtr. With pectoral flcs, and braochlm opanlair 
iMvT' them on either side ; dorsal and caudal fine continued 
9-nmA the end of the tail. 

OfMmm Mrmd€tu, pL 46, f. 10. Dorsal and anal fin united 
\lh that of tha tail, and terminating the body, whieh is much 
^MHrated and compressed, so much so that It reitemblea a 
■^ni in a point: aealea very small, and planted In the thick- 

ORDER v.— Lopbobrancbiati Fishes. 

Jswi perfect and free ; gUla in place of being like the teeth 
•• t s comb are divided into small tufts ; arranged in paira along 
m^ bnaehial arebea. They are encloaed beneath a Isrire oper. 
-litem, fixed down on both aides by a membrane, which exhi- 
bits ooly a small orifice for the exit of the water, and showing 
n its thidineso vestiges of rays onlj ; scutellated plates of 
sail cover their body, wMoh la usually of an angular shape. 
iyngvwiMuf aeus, pl. 47, f. 3. Snoot tubular, formed like 
he flnte-mouths, by an elongation of the sethmoid, vomer, 
tm panab. preopercula, aad other bones, terminated by an 
•rdiaary mouth, almost vertically cleft Respiratory opening 
lear the nape ; devoid of ventral fins. 

HippoeampuifoUattts, pl. 47. f. la Trunk laterally com- 
irvaied, and cooaMeraMy more elevated than tha tail. June- 
ions of scale* raiaed into ridgea, and their saUent aoglea into 
pioes. Tail destitate of fins. 

Fe^atm Draco, pl. 4/7, 1. 16. Snout saHeol ; mouth under 
hi boM ; biidy mailed, aa la the Hippoeampi t trunk broad, de- 
»rr««ed ; branchial apertures placed on the sides ; twodistiuet 
fHotral fins behind Uie pectorals, which are frequently large, 
irhtfooe the naoM of the genua. 

ORDER VI.— Plxctoonatbks. 

Uaxillary bono pemumently atterhed to the aide of the Inter. 
maxUlsry, bv which the jnw is alone constituted, and in the 
manner m which the palatine anal Is united by Ite suture to 
the crantnm. and conaeqnently destitute of power of motion. 
Qpermla and rays coneealsd under a thick skin, through which 
ooly a small braincliial fissure is visible. They have no true 
ventral fins. 

Family I — GYMifoDoirraa. 

la plsce of teeth a small ivory aubstaoce. Internally ^vided 
into larains, which, in Uieir aggregate, resemble a psnvt's 
htlL Operenla smaB; five raya on each side, all nearly (j«- 



Dtsden HiHHx, pl. 47, f. 17. Jawa undivided, formed of one 
piece above, aod another below ; behind the cutting edges of 
which, a round transversely furrowed portion, scCing as an 
Instrument of mastication ; skin pruvideo with pointed spines, 
resembling, when inflated, the burr of a chestnnt tree. 

Tetraoion hitpidus, pl. 46, f. 4. Jaws divided in the middle 
by a suture, preaentlng the appearance of four teeth, two atuva 
aad two below ; spines small and low. 

Cephalu* brew, pl 46, f. b. Jaws undivided ; body com> 
pressed, and destitute of spines ; Incapable of inflation ; teil so 
short and high, that ita posterior termination appears as if rut 
oir : dorsal and anal fins, both high and pointed, and are united 
to the caudal. Skin with a thick layer of gelatinous substance 
spread under it 

Family II.— Sclsrodbrmis. 

Mouth eonieal or pyramldical, projecting from the region of 
the eyea, and terminating in a small mouth, provided with a 
few distinct teeth in each jaw. Skin generally rough or pro- 
Tided with hard soales. 

BoluUg aeukatw, pl. 46, f. 88. Body compressed ; each jaw 
containing eight teeth. In a single row, generally cutting ; 
skin aealy, or covered with thickset grsnulationa, but not 
osseoua : first dorsal fin with one or more splnea, uticulated 
with a b«sm whieh Is attached to the cranium ; the seomd 
dorsal fin long, aoft, and placed opposite to an anal one, which 
is nearly similar. 

Oitradon oun'fwp, pl. 46, f. 81, and Ottradon turritut, pl. 
4n, f. IS. Head and body covered with bony platea. In place of 
scales, soldered together, forming au iufiexible shield ; the 
only movable parte being the tail, fins, mouth, and a small lip 
wiia which the edge of tJie gills is provided ; all of which pasa 
through orifices in the coat of mail by which they are invested. 
The vertebral column is also soldered together. Each jaw pro. 
vided with ten or twelve conical teeth ; external branchial 
aperture, a small sUt, provided with a cutaneous lobe. Desti. 
tute of both pelvia and ventrala ; a email single ventral and 
dorsal fin only. 

CHONDROPTB RYOI ANS. 

Several of this division approach in their formations to the 
reptilee. In the conformatloa of their auditory and genitel or- 
gaus. In some, tlie organiiation is so simple, and the skeleton 
so greatly reduced, that they hardly deserve a place among 
vertebral animals. They thereftN^ constitute a aeriee some, 
what similar to the flrat in the same manner as Marsupial 
animals, bear a similitude to tlie hoofed Mammalia. 

The skeleton is essentially cartilaginous, containing no osseoua 
fibres, the calearioos matter being depoeited in small grains, 
and not In filameate : oonscqueutly they are destitute of suturea 
la thcdr cranium, wnich is always formed of a single piece. 

ORDER I.— Sturionbs. 

Gills with a single wide opening, aad provided with an oper. 
culum, but destitute of ravs in the membrane. 

Aeipemer ku$o, pl. 40, f. 97. Body covered witli bony plates, 
set In a seriea of kmgitiidinal rowa, and mailed on the exterior 
portion of the head ; the mouth is small and toothless, situate 
under the snout ; the palatine is alflxed to the maxillaries, and 
Inserted into Uw upper jaw, the vestiges of the intormaxil. 
laries forming part of the thieknesa of the lips. The month 
being placed on a pedlde, is more protractile than that of the 
shark ; eyea and nostrils placed on the side of the head, and 
there are cirri inserted under the snout ; no appearance of exter- 
nal ear : a spheride behind the temple leads to the branchlflp. 
Dorsal fin situated behind the ventrals, and the anal fin under 
it ; the caudal flu surrounds tha extreaalty of the spine, and la 
provided with a salient lobe beneath. 

CaUorhyncAut AuMtraUs, pl. 46, f. 86. Snout terminated by 
a fleshy, hoe-shaped appendage ; the second dorsal fin com. 
mencses over the veatrab aad I 



fin attached to the tail. 



ad tomlaalea at the front part of the 



ORDER II.— Fixbd Oillbd Cuondroptbbyoians. 

Organs for tha eaeapa of water pierced In the skin, some, 
times tennlnatiog in a common duct, through which the water 
is transmitted ; little csrtilaginoua arches are frequently sus- 
pended in the rouedea opposite to the external edges of the 
branchiss, and which may be denomiaated branchial ribs. 

Family I.— Sblacpii Plaoiostomi. 

Palatloea and poet-mandlbnlarles. only, provided with teetii, 
and supply the pines of jaws, which are represented by mere 
vestiges oi bone ; their apparent jaw suspended by a sin«le 
bone to the cranium, which represente the tympanal, jugal, and 
temporal bones, and also the preoperculum : hvod bone affixed 
to thki pe^ele, and sopporte the hranehinetegal rays, as In or. 
dinary nshea, although nardly visible externallv ; followed by 
the branchial arches, but neither compose the operculum. 
Provided with both pectoral and ventral fina, the latter on the 
abdomen, placed on each sioe of the anal opening. 

Squaiui ZygceruL, pl. 46, f. 8L Snnut prominent with nostrila 
placed boneath, but neither in a prolonged furrow, nor provided 
with lobulea, having a l«bule on the underside of the caudal fin 
approximating to the bifurcated form. 

Prigti* anttquorum, pL 46, f. 7. elongated with the body flat- 
tened before, and the branchial openuiir sitoated below, as In 
the raya ; hariag a very long, deprcaied, sword^haped suuut. 
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8ftMd Ml «mIi iU* with ftronff, bony, cattiiv, and potated 
!*plnet, pUuiled like teeth, llie teeth of the mouth reiembto 
Bin»Il paring stone*. 

Tofjtedo galvami, pi* 40, f. 10. Dtak of bodr nearly drcntar, 
anterior border formed by two productlouM of the auoat, alde- 
wtie inclined, ao as to reach the pectoral fins : head and bran. 
rhi» filled with honeycomb.like tubea, sabdirided bThorisitotal 
diaphrafms, into little cells filled with macot. It is in tills appa. 
ratua In which the gal? anic power icaMtea. ThU ahoit and 
fleahy. 

Family IL— Suctobii Cyclostomi. 

The suckers are the moat imperfect of aU yertebral animals 
R« reirards the skeleton : they are deatltato of both pectoral and 
ventral flna : body elongated, terminated before by a fleahy lip 
aod cartilaginous ring. Annular portion of the Tertebna, not 
cartilagioons thronglu>at its whole circle : destitute of ordinary 
rib« : branchial ones much developed, and united to each other, 
but doToid of solid branchial arcbea: the branehia resembling 
purses, resulting from the Junction of one part of a branehia 
u'ith the opening of that contiguous : ear endoaed by the ora- 
n'u m ; nostrils with a single orifice. 

/Wromyjron marinut^ pi 47, f. 5. With seven branchial open- 
lag* on each aide ; skin of teil, above and beneath, tamed up 
into a lonirltodinal crest, supplying the place of a fin ; maxillary 
rtnf provided with strong teethi interior disk of Up very circular, 
priivided with tubercles, and covered with a hard ahell. litis 
ring is suspended under a traaaverse plate, and peems to supply 
thH want of intermaxillarie*, vestiges of maxUlariee may be 
seen on the sides of these. Tongue provided with two luiui- 
tndinal rows of small teeth, which move backwards and fur. 
wards in the manner of a pbton : a dorsal fin before the anal 
upfiting, and another behind it, wnieh unite* with the tail fin. 

Gattnbranchut cootf, pi. 41, f. 8. Intervals oi the branehia 
communicate with a common canal on each Ride : each of which 
terminate* in a distinct perforation situated under the heart. 

ICHTHYOLTTE {€freek\ means, in mineralogy, a 
petrified fish, or a stooe with the impression of a ibh 
upon it. 

ICHTHYS {Ixfyf, Greek for fish); awordfoond on 
manj seals, rings, lamps, urns, and tombstones, belong- 
ing to the earliest Christian times. Each character 
forms an initial letter of the following words : lKr«iv, 
X^irrsf et$Sf rUt Smtk^; that is, Jemt Christy the 
Son of God, the Saviour. The picture of a fish is 
also sometimes engraved in similar works, having a 
mystical meaning. The latter may have merely 
origmated from the word ijchf and this again from 
the initials of the above-mentioned words ; but it is 
much more probable that the ancient Christians gave 
to the image of Uie fish, (so. much revered as a 
religions symbol among most ancient nations) a mys- 
tical meaning. It was natural enough that nations 
who expressed all their religious and actentiflc con- 
ceptions symbolically, should adopt a fish as an em^ 
blem. On account of its immense fertility, the fish 
was emblematical of the great finictifying power of 
nature ; and, as many kinds of fish indicate, by certain 
motions, the dianges of weather, it became an object 
from which the priests prophesied ; hence it readily 
became sacred to them. The fish was worshipped 
by the Syrians, Assyrians, Phomicians, and the west- 
em Asiatics in general. 

ICOL^fKILL, or I-COLUMB-KILL ; one of 
the Hebrides, called by the Monkish writen lONA. 
Its original name, by whfeh it is still known in its 
vicinity, was /, signifying island; but, St Columb 
having founded a monastery there, it came to be 
called IXOLUMB.KILL (the island, Columba's 
Celi.^ It is two and a half miles in length by one in 
breaath, and is separated from Mull by a channel 
alwut half a mile wide. Icohnkill is chiefiy interest- 
ing to the antiquarian firom the views of its ancient 
religious edifices. These were established about the 
year 565, by St Columb, who left Ireland, his native 
country, with the intention of preaching Christianity 
to the Picts. The remains of^ these edifices, almost 
all constructed of sientte, together with crosses and 
fiepiilchral monuments, are the antSquities now extant. 
The exact date of none of the former is known, but 
tlie church is said to have been built by queen Mar- 
ir.irpt, towards the latter end of the eleventh century. 
J t is built in llir form of a cross, 1 64 feet long without, 



and 34 broad ; the body of the diardi is fiO ftet 
length, and the two aisles of tlie transept, or c 
are each SO feet long, and 18 broad within the w 
The east window ia a beautiful specimen of G 
workmanship. In the middle of Uie cathedral 
a tower, 22 teet square, and between 70 and 80 
high, supported by four arches, and ornamented 
bass-relieis. Here are the tombs of forty-eigtit S4 
tish kings, four kings of Ireland, eight Norwecw 
raonaichs, and one king uf France. The cell il 
loolmkill became the mother of 100 monastniaj 
the princes and nobles of Scotland were sent Uuths 
for education, and it was the frivourite sepuldm d 
the Scotch and Irish kings. The island is deioiM 
by Mr Pennant, doctor Johnson, and qther tnvei' 
lers. See Hebrides, 

ICON {umm); an imaLge.—Iamsiaify ; adartlioDof 
fanages. — Iconoclasts (q. v.); breakers of i">r|2~ 
Iconography; the representation of statues, Doas, 
household gods, mosaic works, and pictures ia wiui- 
coloura. Mictnel Angelo and Ursinus were the r- 
stoiers of this art, which was carried farther hj Jofao 
Angelas Canini uid Bernard de MontfiiucoB. Csoia 
puUished hb Iconography at Rome, hi 1669 (1 ^cl, 
4to), and Montfiiuoon the AntipMs EjpOr^ 
The latest work of this kind is VisoonU's Jam. 
graphie Aneienne (Paris, 1S08-~17, 4 vols., 4to}; it 
contains the portraits of the princes and oelebnted 
men of antiquity. Three volumes form the Jem- 
graphie Grecgue^ the following tlie Iconogmfkk 
Romaine; the fifth volume was published, io l&lt 
bj A. Mongn; the sixth volume condades (be 
\niole. Also the IconogranAie des ConUmporfuu, 
depms 1789, jusfu'd I8)f0, by Delpech (Paris, 18^, 
thirty numbers, each with four portraits sod i dc 
simile), has met with great success. The /c««*^' 
phie du Regno animal^ by Go^rin, was puhlisbM it 
Paris (1829). 

ICONOCLASTS; that Christian party whidi 
would not tolerate fanages in the churcbfs, mvoi 
less the adoration of them. This dispute begio >» 
Greece, and extended from thence over Europe; tt 
was most violent in the eighth and ninth ococuries. 
In the tliree first centuries after Christ, the Cbri^ 
had no paintings or images in the churches. ^ 
fint cause of the Christian worship of inmgo ^ 
partly, the custom of erecting coltunns in honour o( 
the emperors, with their statues, partly the sU^P 
to preserve the memory of the bisbt^ UM w 
martyrs by images. In the fourth, and ^ taott a 
the fifth century, they were placed in the diun**, 
yet without receiving any adoration; but in the sizui 
century, people began to kiss the images, in toUn 
of respect, to bum Ughta before them, to offer incense 
in honour of them, and to ascribe to them s"'"^^ 
power. Some bishops endeavoured to dissnade 
Christians from this worship of images; othm l^ 
lerated them as becoming decorations of the chii«»} 
while othen, in their reverence for them, appro<^ 
mated to complete idolatry. The Eastern empcjv 
Leo in., the enemy of superstition and the worMup 
of hnages, issued an edict, m 726, ordering the pfop 
to remove from the churches all the images, excep 
that of Christ, and to abstain entirely from the wor- 
ship of them. This order occasioned oommoUoi^ 
first in the islands of the Archipelago; and, as vtf 
popea Gregory II. andlll. admitted of the worshpo^ 
images, and the emperor Leo refused to f*]^. . 
edict on their command, they excommunicated nt^ 
and his subjecU in Italy threw off their allqpa^' 
Thence arose two parties in the Christian chuiw 
namely, the Iconolairm and the leonoclasltt/'^ 
have mutually persecuted each other, even ^°^^ 
Leo*8 son and soocessor, Constantino, pw*?^ 
Willi less rigom*. He convened a council al C*"* 
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teteple p54)j in iHiicfa the use, as well as the 

vwship <tf inatfcs, was oondemoed. Coostantine's 

KB, Lra IV., who ascended the tlirone 773, followed 

Uip ame coiine; bat his wife, Irene., caused him to 

f \k potsoofi in 780, and a ooundi at Nice, in Bithy- 

K m^ Natotii, reslonMl the worship of images (786), 

I asd mlMled panishment upon those who maintained 

\ thu williiBg bat God oogiit to be worshipped. Ai- 

' thooeh thr Giti^ and Italians were addicted to the 

I wor^ip of ingcs, yet most Christians of the West, 

I IS the BrifOBs, Germans, Gauls, did not follow their 

exBnple; oi tbe contrary, they asserted that it was 

Mai 10 niain images, and expose them in the 

dnnba, ht that tEer could not be wonhlpped 

withns rfMbg God. Chartemagne, probaVly 

t^istd bf Alcttin, wrote ngainst Uie worship of 

«»g^ mi a council which he caused to be held at 

FnoUiiton the Maine (794) confirmed his opinion, 

BOwHtHMBdoBg the opporition of pope Adriao. 

Aaoog the Greeks, tbe oontroversy concerning 

negn broke out anew after the banishment of Irene 

{^, nd latted almost half a century. Her sue- 

(nwr^ Nicephorus, did not, indeed, remove the 

na«es hxaa the churches, but he forbade the ad- 

^^fr»As of the images from persecuting their adver- 

firjcs. rmaily, the empress Theodom, by a council 

beid at Constantinople^ 840, restored the worship of 

■B^es among the Greeks, which was cooifavied by a 

KcoQd coancU^ held, 879, m the same place. In the 

Weston Empire, Images were at first retained only 

(0 pmrrre the memcny of pious men, but the wor- 

»>P of them was forbidden. This use of them was 

^^noed by a council summoned by Louis the De- 

^^^«9in, in 824; but this opinion was gradually 

»>nkined, and the decision of the pope, which 

ij^oved the worship of images, finally prevailed in 

(^Western church. See the jfolhvnng ariicU. 

ICONOLATRY (fiom the Greek %ln»n, image, 
plUr{ii«, worship); the worship or adoration of 
^pa. The preceding article snows what dissen- 
st'its the worship of images has produced in Christen- 
dom. To Protestants, the respect (whatever it may 
>e called) which the catholics pay to images is an 
cbject of great dislike : they consider it the breach 
^ one of the first commandments of Christianity— 
10 vorsfaip in the spirit and in truth->whilst, on the 
^ hand, the Catholics say that malice or ignorance 
only CBD ascribe to them the heathen custom of adoi^ 
^ iosges. Every thmg, say they, depends upon 
«e meaning given to the word adore. •* In vam," 
^ the Catholic writer m the Dktwnnaire de Thiih 
*^, article Adoration, '* do they (the Protestants) 
maintain that God alone shall be adored : if they 
mean by it, honoured as the Supreme Being, it is 
1^; if they undersUnd by it, that he is the only 
^^ to be honoured, it is a fidsehood." He thus 
y«|tinQes: "^e respect their (the saints') images, 
'j'ca^ they represent them, and their relics, because 
i|)>7 belonged to them ; but we do not adore them, 
'I ^ adoring is understood worshipping them like 
")e Supreme. If some Catholic authors, from a 
'J'wess use of language, have improperly applied 
"^ ^zjvession adbraftba, this proves nothing, as our 
7**^ * clearly exposed In all our catechisms.*' The 
rhS'^^ maintain, first, that '< none is holy but 
^ Father;" and no gradation in worship can exist; 
Ij^ the mass of men, always behir inclined to take 
•h r^ ^ ^P^ ^^ ^® essence, do so abo among 
ue Catholics (if we are to suppose the images were 
** joundcd for real worship by the chnnS), as all 
^atholic oDuntries sufficieotiy prove, by the unre- 
T*^^ worship and miraculous powers ascribed to 
T^» >nd, thirdly, tliat there is a vast difference 
wyreeii the " respect " paid by CatLoHcs to images, 
«w that shown to them by Lutherans, who un- 



doubtedly respect the relicious paintings in their 
churdies, on sooount of the subjects represented, 
but neither pray before them, nor kiss tliem, nor 
ascribe minculous power to them, nor think them 
essential to religious servica The Calvinists are 
still more rigid than the Lutherans in regard to 
pamtings and similar ornaments in churclies. 

ICONONZO; the name of two natural bridges in 
Colombia, province of Cuodinamarca (New Granada), 
on the road from Santa Fe de Bogota to Ibaque 
south-east of the village of Pandi. They traverse 
the river of Somma Pas, which runs in a narrow, 
deep valley, that would be inaccessible, if it were 
not for these bridges, which stand one above the 
other. The most elevated is 325 feet above the river. 
2870 fieet above the level of the sea, over forty feet 
wide, and is composed of a solid rock, in the form of 
an arch ; its thickness in the centre is seven or eight 
feet. The second bridge is more than fifty feet heUjw 
the other. It appears to be the result of the fail of 
a part of the rode which formed the firsL In the 
centre is an opening, through which is seen the 
abyss, and innumenble night-birds hovering above 
the water, which fidls into a cavern so dark that its 
skies are not distinguishable. 

ID., IBID.; abbreviations of idem^ ibidem, the 
same (author), or at the eamopiaee, 

IDA ui ancient geography; 

1. A mountain in the Troad, at the foot of which 
lay the city of Troy, and whose declivity towards the 
sea forms the scene of the fiynous events during the 
siege of Troy. Its southern part was ^led Carga- 
rvf, and one of its highest pnks, Cotyllue. On 
mount Ida was a temple to Cybele, who was called 
the IdSBan mother {l£ea maier). Here Paris ended 
the strife between the three goddesses, and gave to 
Venus tlie prise of beauty; here Ganymede was seised 
and carried to Olympus; and in general, mount Ida 
was the scene of many Grecian fidiles. It produced 
a great number of pines, and was fiunous for its 
pitch. 

2. A mountain in the isknd of Crete, or, mmv 
properly, the middle and highest summit of the chain 
which divides the island £om east to west. The 
eastern part was called IHete, the western Leuei 
{albi montee). This highest peak, particularly called 
Ida (how PiikriH), has at its foot a circumference of 
600 stadia. Thb peak terminates in two rocky sum- 
mits, almost always covered with snow and ice. It 
alibrds, from its height, a fine prospect, and is covered 
with woods df pine, maple, and cedar, but it is not 
very fertile. Among tne few plants which grow 
upon this mountain is the tragacaniha (goat's thorn). 
Copious streams fiow down its sides, and enrich the 
neighbouring summits. The first inhabitants of 
Crete dwelt in its oaves, and iron is said to have been 
first found there. Mount Ida is femous as the birth- 
place of Jupiter. See Candia, 

IDEAL; an imaginary model of perfection. In 
the fine arts, the ideal is distinguished fitim the exact 
imitation of reality by avoiding the imperfections 
which always disfigure the individual, and giving 
to each excellence its highest perfection. Imagina- 
tion creates ideals, in the fine arts, by abstractions 
from individual forms, separating the individual and 
casual from the general and Uie essential, and thus 
produces ideals of a particular kind. If it performs 
the same process on these, again abstracting the 
general and essential, it creates new ideals of a still 
higher kind; and, if this atbstiaction he carried o n 
farther, we arrive at last at the pure ideal, which 1 s 
incapable of any further separation and generalisation 
— the ideal form of the whole genus. Thus man 
creates forms elevated above the real forms of nature : 
we do not say above nature itself because we under- 
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itaiid bj nature not only the Mstual appcanneas of 
the sensible world, but also the laws and proto- 
types which lie at their foundationy and at which 
imacination arrives in the way indicated. As 
in Uiousands of crystals we do not find one which 
forms a perfect mathematical figvre, while the efiorr 
of nature to produce such a figure is obvious in ailj 
so is it with the beautiful. All the individual in. 
stances may be regarded as the impalect attempts 
of nature to produce a fiiultless model. In creating 
the ideal of beauty, man does not follow, as some 
suppose, the arbitrary suggestions of fancy, but 
strives to discover and present the prototypes of 
nature. Imaginataon fin<£ the materisls of the ideal 
in reality, but she unites the separate traits of the 
grand and the beautiful, dispersed through nature in 
one perfect ideal. So, too, there may be ideals of 
the hateful, the horrid, the malignant; for the ideal 
aims merely at completeness, whether in the good or 
the bad, the grand or the mean, the graceful or the 
ugly, the heroic or the ridiculous. Dante often gives 
us the ideal of physical suffering, whilst the Koran 
aims to present the ideal of sensiml enjoyment The 
caricature is, imder a certain point of view, an ideal, 
llie characteristic which is founded on the deviatioii 
of the individual form from the generic, is therefore 
opposed to the ideal, which loses by any deviation 
from the generic form ; but, on the other hand, the 
representation gains in character, and thus satisfies 
the claims of the fine arts, which require not only 
the bttutifui but the true. Truth must in no case 
be sacrificed to beauty. A medium must thrrefore 
be employed, by which the truth may be represented 
as beautiful. This medium is the true ideal of the 
imitative arts. Genius only can decide how far the 
characteristic and the generic are to be mingled. 
See the article Copy. 

IDEALISM is the name usually ^ven to that 
system of philosophy, aocordinff to which, what we 
call external oljeots are mere iHienoaiena of our own 
minds. It originated with Descartes. Malebranche 
went a step mrther; but bishop Berkeley was the 
first who sought to prove the nonexistence of matter, 
and is thererore regarded as the founder of modem 
idealism. See BeAeley, 

IDENTITY. Sybtbm op. See Sehelling. 

IDEOGRAPHIC ; that way of writing which 
expresses the ideas and not the sound. Part of the 
Chinese characten are ideographic; as, for uistanoe, 
when the sign wMch signifies hand, and some other 
siffn, expressing a material, designate the trade in 
wikich tliis material is made or used : this is ideogra- 
phic writing. See Chinese Language, and Hiero- 
glyphice, 

IDES, or IDUS; with the Romans, the fiaeenth 
day of March, May, July, and October. In the 
other months, it was the thirteenth, owing to the 
variation of the nones, (q. v.) Ttwse days were 
sacred to Jupiter, to wiiom the famtn diaiie sacri- 
ficed a sheep. The idee were also sacred to different 
deities. The idee of March, on acoouat of Ccesar's 
death, was an aier diee^ and was cfilled parieidium. 
The senate was not allowed to sit on that day. See 
Calendar, 

IDIOSYNCRASY {Greek) mmu the peculiar 
eAct produced br certain agents upon the bodily 
fitune; or the peculiar, and, frequently, morbid feeling 
of liking or dislike which a person ms, with regard 
to certain oljects, whether physical or intellectual. 

IDIOT (from the Gre^ iUmg, which signified a 
private cttisen); one who took no mterest in the 
general welfore. The modern mcanuig therefore 
deviates much from tha old one. 

IDIOTICON; a dictionary confined to a parUcular 
diaiect, or co n to inin g wnidt and phniei pacitliarto 



Vraavisn 

from 
Siberia. 



Ennn 
from 



a part ai a coootrj. TlMse exist in Gcnamy 

sevcaral very valuable Id ioiic a. 

IDOCRASE ia found most usually m distinct 

crystals, with the general form of short, squut 

prisms. Their prinoAry form is a right prism, viiJk 

square bases; and the crystals yield to desw^ 

parallel to all its planes, with snffident brilliancy ts 

obtain hicidenoes of 90** by the reflective gODioiiie(er 

in every dir^ioii. Lustre, vitreous, incliDioe to 

resinous, sometunea very distinctly the latter; ookw, 

various shades of brown, passing into leek-gras, 

pistachio-green, oUve-gieen, and oil-green ; itrak, 

white, semi-transparent, or only translucent on tia 

edges. If viewed ha the direction of the azis.tite 

colours incline more to yellow ; perpendicttlar to it, 

more to green; hardness between that of fddspir 

and quarts; specific giavity, 3.399. It also oocun 

masrive and granular. Idocrase was first Ibuod 

among the lavas of mount Vesuvius, and hence its 

old name, Veenman. It was afterwards disoovenrd 

at Eger, in Bohemia, and, being taken for s oev 

mineral, was called Egeram. A varietv, resemblis; 

egeran, has been called Mtn^ and fragerdite. 

Another, firom Tellemarkcn^ in Norway, of a blue 

colour, and containing copper, has bec^ called tj- 

prime, Idocrase has yielded by analysis the folioiijf 

results (the two fiist were obtained by Kiaproth, tht 

thhd by count Dunin Borkousky): 

VMQTiaa 

friiin 
Vesuviot. 

Silica, 35.50 42.00 41.00 
Alumina, 33.00 16.25 22.00 
Lime, 22.25 34.00 22.00 
Magnet 0.00 0.00 3.00 
Oxide of iron, 7.50 &50 6.00 
Oxide of man- 
ganese, 0.25 a trace 2-00 
Potash, 0.00 0.00 1.00 

The varieties from Vesuvius and from f9am io the 
Tyrol, easilv melt into a dark-coloured globule. The 
localities of idocrase in Europe are numerous, jft 
the United States, it has been mot with, haodsoorir 
crystaline, at Worcester, in Massachusetts, of ami- 
dish brown colour, like the egeran of Bohemis; <» 
Newton, New Jersev, also in white limestone, wiUt 
blue corundum, in large yellowish-brown oTStus; 
and at Amity, Orange county. New York, in wliUe 
limestone, with augite^ spinelle, and brucite. 

IDOLATRY. Reason commands us to t^o^ 
supreme, infinite, perfect being, whom we <*5i i 
Idolatiy, however, reveres a&lse god, •" w«li » 
being which is not God— a finite being instesd of uw 
infinite. We learn fiora history, that the pure nfs 
of the inexpressible Godhead spreads but ^^^^^^ 
for man always seises the form instead of the sudj 
stance, and is long hi acquiring a purrly 9pifiiuft| 
conception. This is the case wiui individuals as vf Ji 
as with whole nations. History teaches mj^^ 
that the fear of misfortunes and the desire of mpP^ 
ness have been the chief sources of idolatry. ^^"^ 
natural causes were unknown to men. They couw 
not exphiin the growth of fruit, the origin of heat, oi 
light, of the winds, &c. Without the l»^ ? 
piofimnd investigation, their hnaginations cx^ 
rulen of either sex, to whom they ascribed the direc- 
tion of all outward events. Thus, some rcteitfl 
stars, trees, stones, springs, &c Others g«ve w^ 
gods human shapes, and, at the same time, dudui 
passions, desires, and wants. Thus anthroponior- 
phism (the representation of the Deity with Humf" 
quaUties, either actual or symbolical) took its c^f^ 
Men endeavoured to gain Uie favour of God, as \^ 
did that of their fellow men, by ofierings and pre J<«- 
Each iMition had itt particular god, who «Bto« ^ 
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of all nen, but its own tuteter 

diviBfy, and ■» Ittd trwtn tribe, frmUy, and eveo 

mJMdmL The imaM of tfiis tutelar god had ito 

pbee io the bonse, mnd becaoM tbe god of a house, 

of a MB, or of a fikmily. His prasenoa and power 

vne Uiuted to tba piaise of his residence: he 

faecsBs ihe pratoctor and oooMilor of him br whom 

be vai ckosoi. The god of the hunter and of the 

vufior becmo the god of huntias and of war. 

The god of (he sbeplmd took care off the herds, and 

the god rf the husbandman became the patron of 

AfrakBe aid the bestower of fruitluf seasons. 

TWoR ditailies required particular miaisteii, whose 

4iy it SSI to regulate their worship, to bring before 

Ihailieviriieaof men, and return their answers to 

At flppfisnla. Thia office, selfish cuuninr turned 

(0 id ova advantage. Individuals pretended to a 

Ibaiiar iateroourse with the gods: thus orighated 

FTOpliccies and oracles. Many senriUe men, even 

JD the most ancient times, were, however, oonvinoed 

ofUiefcUjof all this, and were led to the idea of 

meCod. 

IDOM£KEUS ; son of Deucalion, and nandaoa 
ofMiDQs, king of Crete. He was remarkable for his 
^nty, and was one cf the suitois of Helen ; he, 
however, continued a friend of Menelaus, and often 
rioted him in Laoedaemoo. With Merion, he led 
^ Cretans, in elgiity ships, to Troy, and distin- 
fwshed himself by Els valour. At the funeral games 
of Pktraelus, he qnarrelied with Ajax Oileus, main. 
kainiDg that Diomed had won the prise in the chariot 
(ice, while Ajax claimed it for Eumelus. Achilles 
odered them both to be silent, and Diomed asserted 
tlat Idomcneua bad fediie eyesight, through age, 
vheoce it appears that he must then have been very 
^ AAer Uie conquest of Troy, he embarked with 
^t^xx, among the first of the Greeks, and, during 
tbe vojap, was assailed by a Tiolent tempesL To 
ocBpe fiiom it, he made to Neptune the lash tow, 
w he would aacrifioe to hhn the first person whom 
|J« diQuU meet The storm abated, and he arrived 
nppily at the port ; but the first pcsson he met was 
"• QBiy son, who had heard of the arrival of his 
wcr, and came to weloome him. Nevertheleas, 
'^uBoeua sacriiced hhn. His suljects, who feared 
]^CBReanoe of the gods upon their land for such a 
^^ rebelled, and drove him firom the island. He 
^y to Italy, and founded the city of Salentum, 
^Jl^rehe introdmred the laws of Minos, and was 
'''^onrtd aa a god after his death. According to 
^r historiaaa, he was driven firom Crete by Leucus, 
^ Weill to Colophon, where he died, and was 
wed on mount Cercaphos. Others, and especially 
^iodorus, aay nothing of the vow, but relate that he 
"^^vued nfely to Crete, where he died quietly, after 
• loiig and peaoeAil reicn ; that he was buried near 
^OQKDs, and received duvine honours. 

'I>RIA, a town in Camiola, in the Austrian 
"Pgdcm of lUyria, so celebiated for its quicksilver 
^1^) lies in a vailey surrounded on every side by 
'^ mountains, covered by thick woods; population, 
**^t who are mostly engaged in mining, or in 
^^^^^tioBs connected therewith. The valley being 
^^I'eBely narrow, the houses stand on the sides of 
^ hiU, each with a garden annexed to it, in which 
1^ >nlners raise a few vegetables, notwithstanding 
|^,^emenGy of the climate and the sterility of the 
*^ The little river Idrissa, in winter a formidable 
r**^, runs through the midsL The number of 
T***** above and below ground, is stated at 900, 
Jll^uiive of upwards of SOO wood-cotters, who fell 
r^bcr io the forests, which tliey float down the 
^^ or prepare in various ways. The annual 
^'^'^oob or these mines amounted formerly, for a 
^"vidsmhla period, to fipon 600 to 600 tons of quick. 



sihrer. Tlie greatest part of It used to be exported 
to Spool, whence it was sent to America for the 
amafproation of silver ores ; but the revolatioiis, 
terminating in the independence of the Spanish 
oolonies, effectually hMernipted those dealings, and, 
as the market for the produce was diminished, the 
mines of Idria were wrought with less Tigour, and 
the amount now produced is not more than lialf that 
above^nentiooed. A mat part of the quicksilver is 
conveyed to Vienna, aZd sofd on the account of the 
emperor. England, it is said, takes the largest 
share. The mines of Idria have the reputation of 
being the most magnificent ia ttie world. The gal- 
leries and adits are so neat and spacious, that no dis- 
agreeable exhalation is pero^ble. The entianoe 
is by a lofty, ranUed cavern, conducting to the 
descents: these are formed by dean stone steps, 
which are kept ia excellent order. The steps have 
several landing places, paved with broad flags, and 
provided with oenches to rest on. As the miners 
proceed deeper into the pit, the passages continue to 
oe arched over, and provided with steps. In a very 
few places, the vault is supported with wood, and 
occasionally the solid rock is cot through, which, of 
courbe, needs no support. The ore is not of uniform 
richness ; some specimens furnish 80 per cent., but 
the average does not exceed 50l The small quantity 
of virgm quicksilver that is occasionally found, is 
shown as a rarity. The principal shaft ia 80 fathoms 
in depth. In the beginning of the present century, 
the wood-work hi the pallories of these mines took 
fire, and the conflagration raged so obstinately as to 
threaten the destniction of the whole. The heated, 
sulphurous exhalations pravented the workmen from 
approaching the scene of danger, and the flames 
could not £ extinguished until the river was led, by 
an artificial channel, to discharge itself into the 
mines, llie mines belong to the government, and 
are wrought entirely at its expense. The district o{ 
Idria contains sixty-three square miles, and 10,000 
inhabitants^ who manufacture linen and laces. 

IDUNA. ^^ NoriKem Myihohgy. 

I. E. ; abbreviation of id est, Latin for that is, 

IFERTEN. See Yverdtin. 

IFFLAND, AuoasTUB Wiluau; a celebrated 
German actor and dramatic writer, bom at Hanover, 
April 10, 1759. His taste for the theatre manifested 
itself in his infancy, and he was so much affected by 
the representation of the Rhodogune of Corneiile, 
that his parents would suffer him to be taken to the 
theatre but very rarely. Nothing, however, could 
prevent him from indulging his natural indinatioo ; 
and his father having dedared that he would never 
permit him to be an actor, he left home privately, and 
made his debut at Gotha, in 1777. The poet Gotter, 
who then resided in that city, assisted young Iffland 
with his advice. When this theatre was cussolved, 
he went to Manheim, in 1779, and, in 1796, was 
invited to Berlin, to take the direction of the theatre 
there, and, in 1811, was appointed general director 
of all the royal plays. He died Sept. 22, 1814. His 
autobiography ife in volume first of his works. He 
was no less famous as a writer than as an actor. His 
first production was a tragedy, called Albert of Thur- 
neisen, which was well received by the public, and 
was followed by a number of dramatic pieces for tlie 
theatre of Manheim, among which may be mentioned, 
the Neighbours : Daughters to be married ; the Act 
of Birth ; the Idlers ; Mr Musard ; besides transla- 
tions fitm the French of Picard and Duval, and from 
the Italian of Goldoni. The works ot Ifflsnd are 
very numerous. An edition of them was published 
under his own direction, at Leipsic, in 1798 (i7 vols., 
8vo). It comprises, beodes forty-seven plays, me- 
moirs of bis theatrical career, and reflections on 
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the theory of hn art Madame de Stael said of 
him, that there was not an accent or a gesture, for 
which IfBand could not aooouot as a philosopher and 
an artist* 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. See Ltiyda, and JetwU. 

IGNATIUS, Saint ; one of the fathers of the 
diiirch, who suffered martyrdom at Rome, during the 
third persecution of the Christians. He was a Sy- 
rian, and is said to have been an immediate disciple 
of St John the Evangelist, who, in the sixty-seventh 
year of the Christian era, committed the diureh at 
Antioch to his pastoral superintendence. There he 
presided for upwards of forty years, when the empe- 
ror Trajan, amr his triumph over the Dacians, enter- 
ing the city, exercised many severities towards the 
Christians, and summoned the prelate himself before 
him. Ignatius conducted himself with such boldness 
in the imperial presence, that he was forthwith sent 
to Rome, and ordered to be exposed in the amphi- 
theatre to the fury of wild beasts. This dreadful 
death he underwent with much fortitude, having 
availed himself of the interval between his sentence 
and its execution to strengthen, by his exhortations, 
the faith of the Roman converts. Of his works, 
there remain seven epistles, edited, in 1645, by arch- 
bishop Usher, republished by Cotelerius, in 1672, in 
his collection of the writings of the apostolical 
fothers, and aeain printed, in 1697, at Amsterdam, 
with notes, and the commentaries of Usher and Pear- 
son. An English translation of them, from the pen 
of archbishop Wake, is to be found among the works 
of that prelate. There are some other letters, of 
minor importance, which are generally considered 
to have been attributed to him on insufficient au- 
thority. 

IGNITION (glowing heat) denotes that state of 
certain bodies, in which, from being exposed to a high 
temperature, they appear luUiinoas. Two kinds of 
ignitible bodies are aistinguished ; namely, such as 
become entirely changed oy ignition, as charcoal, 
sponge, &c., and such as retam their former state, as 
iron, for example. The ftrst is a regular combustion, 
in which, however, no gas rises firom the bodies in 
the form of flame. The second is a mere heat Of 
the metals, many liquefy before they become ignited ; 
for example, leaid and tin. Iron, on the other hand, 
becomes ignited long before it melts. Three stages 
of ignition may easily be distinruished. Iron, at 
about 770 degrees of Fahrenheit, oecomes brownish 
red, which is the commencement of ignition. At a 
higher temperature, it becomes red liot ; at about 
1000 degrees of Fahrenheit, it becomes white hot, 
and emits a very white, brilliant light. If gradually 
cooled, ignition diminishes in the same Inverse order. 
In this gradual transition, we perceive all the differ, 
ent colours of light. Hence tne Dynamists conclude 
that caloric, in ignition, actually combines with 
bodies, and does not merely penetrate their pores, as 
the Atomists teach. 

IGNIS FATUUS. See Meteor. 

IGUANA. These reptiles are thus cfaaracteriied 
by Cuvier : body and tail covered with small imbri- 
cated scales ; the ridge of the back garnished with a 
row of spines, or rather of elevated, compressed and 
pointed scales ; under the throat, a compressed and 
depending dewlap, the edge of which is attached to 
a cartihiginous appendage of the liyoid bone. Their 
thighs are provided with a similar arrangement of 
p(»roua tubercles with the true lisards, and their head 
is covered with scaly plates. Each ^w is furnished 
with a row of compressed triangular teeth, havine 
their cutting edges serrated ; there are also two small 
mws on the posterior part of the palate. There are 
many species described bynaturansts, most of which 
are natives of tropical America, lliey Uve for the 



most part on trees, but someUmes go into the water 
They feed on fruits, seeds, and leaves. The femali 
deposits her eggs, which are about the sise of i 
pigeon's ef^^^ in the sand. Many of the species ar 
considered as great culinary delicacies by the nattre 
of the countries in which tJiey are found. The coq 
moo iguanas (/. iubereuiaia, Laur.^ are eagerl] 
sought, espedaiily in the spring. They are caugH 
by means of a noose attached to the end of a stil 
I'he iguana, although formidable in appearance, i 
timid and defenceless. It is very active, thou»l^ 
when it lias taken refuge in a tree, it appears to de 
pend on the security of its sitoaticMi, and permit) 
itself to be taken by its pursuera. Where the noon 
cannot be conveniently used, it is struck on the bead 
with a stick and stunned. They attain a great sitt, 
being sometimes found five feet in length. The voni 
iguana is said, by some authors, to be derived froa 
the Indian hiuana, and, by others, to have oiigioated 
in the Javanese word ieguan. 

ILDEFONSO, St; a village containfaig La 
Grania, a royal palace of the king of Spain, iti Old 
Castile, built in a mountainous country, by Philip V^ 
in imitation of Versailles ; six miles N. £. Segoris, 
forty N. by W. Madrid. Population, 4887. Tfae 
exterior of tiie palace is not very magnificeiit, but 
the interior contains a great number of valuable 
paintings, statues, &c. The gardens are very m$g- 
niHcent, being the chief ornament. The eleraUon 
of the palace above the sea is 3789 feet, the highest 
royal residence in Europe. The castle and garaeos 
of St Ildefonso cost about 45,000,000 of piastrn. At 
this place a peace was signed between the king of 
Spam and the French republic, August 4, 1795. 

ILI {TitrkiMh for eauniry); a word appearing in 
geographical names, as Roumili (country of the Ro- 
mans). 

ILIAD. See HomeK. 

ILISSUS ; a rivulet whidi watered the plaio of 
Attica, and flowed down from the Hymettus (q. ir.), 
hived Athens, and was lost with the Cephissus in tbe 
morasses. 

ILITHYIA ; among the Greeks, the goddess viw 
assisted women in diildbirth. The name, vhich 
some have derived from the Oriental hu>gaag«> 
appears to be purely Greek, and to signify she v^ 
comes. This goddess, when her assistance is re- 
quired, comes at the third call, and the AnnaJetf 
saved. Pausanias says that, not for from the ditpei 
of Serapis, at Athens, a temple was built to ll^l^ 
who, coming from the Hyperboreaus, had ssslrted 
Latona, when seised with the pangs of childbirtb* ' 
Deloa. The Cretans, on the contrary, beliered Uat 
Ilithyia was bom at Amnisus, in the countrro^ 
Gnossus, and was a daughter of Juno. Thus wen 
were two Uithyias, who are to be disthiguisfaed Iroa 
each other. According to Grecian mythologr, Jow^ 
the Institutress and protectress of marriage, had tiro 
daughters— Hebe, or the pure virgin, and IWya^ 
or MJe who bears. Juno therefore oouU ^^ . 
refuse the assistance of her daughter Ilithyia, and» 
often represented herself as the bringer into Jtgw 
(Ludna), as is evident from the passage in Tere*^ 
Junoj Lttcina^ fer opem. According to Horace, w 
his secular ode, Ilithyia and Lucina were lb« ^ 
The second goddess of the name was a dwuMT 
regarded, in Asia Minor, as the emblem of ^^ 
tive and all-nourishhig power of nature, ^JT 
worship spread from Media along the ^^*^.^^ 
Black sea to Asia Minor. The image of^f^ 
dess, In heaven, was the moon ; on the ©•'*";*j^ 
Her principal abode was Ephesos. and ^T"*!?!! 
being confounded with that of tbe children wj-jT" 
in later times, she liccame the Artemis of the (»rfr»* 
and tbe Diana of the Romans. I'he ^"^^ 
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*4)irM, of which two 

' « werr, at a later 

« ofcKildbirth, 

•nme of two 

r ancient name 

/ -iiahi, in the ter- 

. ot ihe Hellespont 

• l)rated city of Troy, so 
iros, was situated &rtber 

I Uie United States of America; 
• the territory of Huron, east by 
•ad the state of Indiana, sooth by 
r, which separates it from Kentucky, 
lite Mississippi, which separates it from 
iid territory of Missouri. Lat. 37° to 42<> 
ion. 87« 20' to 9l*» 2(y W. ; 380 miles long, 
iioiih to south, and 210 miles wide, from east 
"tf^ ; square miles, 58,000. Population, accord- 
iig to the United States' census of 1830, 157,575, 
ttn iccording to the state census of the same year, 
161 /)55. There are, besides, about 5900 Indians, 
dtiefiy of the tribes of ihe Sacks and Foxes, and the 
i^ouawatamies. The state is divided into forty-eifht 
<^(^unties. The capital of the state is named Vanda- 
la. It is situated on the Kaskaskia river, a little 
^uthofthecentre of the state. The other principal 
<fvns are Kaskaskia^ Cahokia, Edwardsville, and 
Sha?iKetown. The principal rivers, besides the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash, which bound the 
itate on the west, south, and east, are the Illinois, 
i^uksskia. Little Wabash, Bijr, Muddy, and Rocky 
riven The sources of the Illuiois and Rocky rivers 
i^e near those of the streams which empty into 
Michigan lake, and the country is so flat that, 
m tiie wet seasons, the waters of the rivers unite, so 
^' boats pa» through them from the Mississippi to 
^ lake. It is propmed to construct a canal, which 
M ooite the permanently navieable parts of the 
lUa»is with hike Michigan, and, te promote this 
^j^ a large grant of land, lying upon the route of 
^ proposed canal, has been maue by congress. 
The soathem and middle parts of the state are for 
J^ nwst part level. The banks of the Illinois and 
'^^'l^askia, in some places, present a sublime and 
picturesque scenery. Several of their tributary 
^nn have excavated for themselves deep and 
^ehtful golfs, particulariy those of the Kaskaskia, 
«t)ose banks, near the junction of Big Hill creek, 
J'^^^t a perpendicular firont of solid limestone 140 
fm hirh. The north-western part of the territory 
^ a hilly, broken country, though there are no high 
ttoantaios. The climate is not materially different 
^ that of the same latitudes in the Atlantic states. 
lAe low and wet lands, in the southern part, are 
JjwaUhy. The cold of winter Is sometimes ex- 
Ji^^y severe. The soil has been divided into six 
^'^'tinct kinds:—!. Bottom Unds, bearing a heavy 
growth of honey locust, pecan, black walnut, beech, 
JSjJPf luaple, buckeye, pawpaw, grape vines, &c. 
^'i» land is of the first quaiitv, and is found, in 
V^^^ or less quantities, on ail the considerable 
^^' It la of inexhaustible fertility, and is annu- 
ls cultivated without manure. 2. Newly-formed 
^ ibund at the mouths and confluences of rivers, 
^produces sycamore, cotton wood, water maple, 
7^ ash, elm, willow, oak, &c. There are many 
^^^ acres of this Uwd at the mouth of the Wa- 
^ and at the confluence of the Ohio with the Mis- 
r^Pl* It is annually inundated, and is unhealthy. 
r* ^fy prairies, approeching the rivers and border- 
^'? on the bottom land, from thirty to one hundred 
(^t higiter, and from one to ten miles wide. These 



pairies are deetitato of trees, exc^ where they an 
mteroepted by streams of water ana occasional tracta 
of woodland. It has been estimated that as much as 
two-thirds of the whole state consists of open prafaie. 
The dry prairie has a black rich soil, well adapted 
to the purposes of agriculture, and is covered with 
rank grass. 4. Wet prairie, found remote from 
streams, or at their sources. This Is generally cold 
and unprodoctive, abounding with swamps and 
ponds, covered with tall graaa. 6. Land covered 
with Umber, moderately hiUy, well watered, and of a 
rich soil. 6. HiUs of a sterile soil, and destitute of 
timber, or covered with stunted oaks and pines. The 
prevailing forest tree in Illinois is oak, of which aa 
many as thirteen or fourteen different species have 
been enumerated. Honev locust, Uack walnut, mul- 
berry, plum, sugar maple, black locust, elm, bass 
wood, beech, buckeye, hackberry, coffee nut, syca- 
more, spice wood, sassafras, black and white haws, 
creb apple, wild cherry, cucumber, and pawpaw, are 
found in their congenial soils throughout the terri- 
tory. White pine is found on the head branches of 
the Illinois. On the Saline river, a branch of the 
Ohio, are salt springs, from which salt is manafiMy 
tured at a cheap rate. About 300,000 busheb of salt 
are made here annually. At Galena, on Fever river, 
near the north-western corner of the state, are very 
rich lead mines, from which great quantities of that 
metal are obtemed at a very trifling expense. The 
working of these mines was begun m the year 1821. 
In 1824, there were made 175,220 lbs. of lead ; in 
1825, 664,530 lbs.; in 1826, 958^2 lbs.; in 1827* 
5,182,180 lbs.; in 1828, 11,105,810 lbs.; hi 1829, 
13,343,150 lbs.; and in 1830, 8,323,098 lbs. The di- 
minution in the quantity made in 1830, compared with, 
the produce of the preceding year, was occasioned 
by the great reduction in the price of lead. The 
quantitv of lead received by the United States, in 
1830, from the miners, for rents, was 504,2 l4r lbs. 
The chief produce of the state is Indian corn, wheat, 
and the other agricultuial productions of the North- 
ern States. A few families emigrated from Canada 
about the year 1720, and settlea at Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia, where their descendants still remahk In 
1800, the whole population of the territory, which 
now forms the state, exclusive of Indians, was 215* 
In 1810, the population was 12,282; hi 1820, 
55,211 ; and in 1830, as we have already steted, 
157,575, of whom, at the last named date, 1653 
were free blacks, and 746 slaves. 

The territory of Illinois was formed into a state, 
and admitted into the Union, in 1818. The consti- 
tution prorides, that no more slaves shall be admit- 
ted mto the state. The legislative power is vested 
in a general assembly, consisting or a senate and a 
house of representatives. The senators are chosen 
for periods of four years, and the representatives for 
two years. The executive power is vested in a 
governor, who is chosen for tour years, and is ineli- 
gible for the next succeeding four years. There 
is a supreme court established by the constitution, 
and there are inferior courts established by the gene- 
ral assemblv. The Judges are appointed by the as- 
sembly, and hold their offices dunng good behaviour 
or till removed by the governor, on the address o 
two-thirds of each brandi of the aeneral assembly 
One section of land, in each township, amounting to 
a thirty- sixth part of the township, is granted foi 
the support of schools ; and three per cent, of the 
net proceeds of the United States' lands sold within 
the state, is appropriated for the encouragement ol 
learning, of which a sixth part is required to be be- 
stowed on a college or university. A further previ- 
sion has been made for a university by the grant of 
two townships of land by the United States. A ooU 
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Iflge hM been established at JacksoinrUle, which to 
yet in its infiuicy. 

ILLINOIS ; a river formed by the Junction of the 
TheakiU and Plein, in the north-west port of Indiana, 
in latitude ik^ 48' N. It passes into Illinois, pursues 
generally a south-wesberly direction, and Howe into 
the Mississippi, twenty^nemiles above the Missouri. 
It is upwaids of 400 vards wide at its mouth, and is 
about 400 miles long from its junction to the Missis- 
sippi, and is of easy navigation. It has a very gen- 
tle current, unbrolcen by &lls or rapids, and passes 
throuffha fine country. The Plein, its northern head 
brandn, interlocks with the Chicago, which flows 
into lake Michigan. A canal has been projected to 
unite the head waters of the Illinois with lake Michi- 
gan, and thus connect the Mississippi and the great 

ILLUMINATI (TIB. the eniifhtened^; a secret so- 
ciety, founded in 1776, by Adam Weishaopt, professor 
of law at Ingolstadt, ibr mutual assistance in attain- 
ing a higher degree of morality and virlue. It con- 
tained, in its most flourishing condition, SOOO mem- 
ben, amonr whom were individuals of distingnished 
talents and nigh rank. The constitution and organi- 
Mtion were taken partly from the Jesuits, and partly 
fivMn the masons. By order of the Bavarian govern- 
ment (1784) the society was dissolved. The society 
had no influence whatever on the French revolution, 
as has often been said. 

ILLYRIA. The lUyrians, a nation of kindred 
origin with the ancient Thradans (mlnrled with 
Greeks, Phosnlcians, Sicilians, and Cetts), were 
spread over the whole coast on the east of the Adria- 
tic, the neighbouring islands, and Western Macedo- 
lUa, as fitf as Epirus. Philip, king of Macedonia, 
took from them tlie part of their country extending 
from Macedonia to the river Drinios (now Driiio) , and 
Illyria (lUvricum, lUyiica) was divided into lUyrica 
Giesca and Barbara. The former (modem Albania) 
was incorporated with Macedonia. It contained 
Dyrrachium (Dnraiso), formerly Epidamnus, where 
tile Romans commonly embarked for Italy, and Apol- 
Ionia, a Greek commercial city of some importance, 
with an academy. The latter division extended from 
the river Arsia (now Arsa), in Istria, to the Drinius, 
and was divided into Japydia, Libumia, and Dalma- 
tia. This province obtained dbtlncUon in the history 
of the Roman emperors, several of whom were bom 
here. Piracy was one of the principal means of sub- 
sistence of the Illjrians, wliase kings, therefore, 
were frequently embroiled in quarrels with the Ro- 
mans, whidi, at last, ended in the subjection of the 
Illyrians, under their king Tenta, 22S B. C. The 
Mvage race sought, indeed, from time to time, to 
shake off their dutins ; but neing beaten by Csesar, 
and greatly enfeebled by Augustus, Germanicus, and 
Tibcffius, tlie country at last became a Roman pro- 
vince, and, as such, held a high rank. The name, 
to which, in the fourth century, was added the epithet 
of magnum (great), included almost all the Roman 
provinces situated in the East At the division of the 
Roman empire, Illyria (ell to the empire of the West, 
but, upon its overthrow, in 470, it came to the empe- 
ror of tlie East. In the middle of the sixth century, 
Sdavonian colonists from Russia and Poland settled 
there, and soon succeeded in rendering themselves 
independent of the weak Bysantine government. 
Thus arose the small kmgdoms of Dalmatia and 
Croatia. In 1000, the emperors did, bideed, recon- 
oyer these provinces, but twenty years afterwards, 
tney regained their independence. In lOiM), the 
Venetians and Hungarians also made themselves 
masters of a small part of Illyria. In 1170 arose 
the Rasdan Ungdomt from which, 800 years h^ter, 
that of Boaola was formed. Dalmatia, at first, was 



taken by Venice, but, in 1270, the greater part of it 
was conquered by the Hungarians, who penetrated to 
the Bkck sea. Both they and the Venetians lost 
nearly all these conquests to the Turks ; for the 
Venetians retained only a small part of Dslmatii, 
while Hungary kept po^easion only of Sdavonia^aad 
a part of Croatia. The peace of Campo-Fonnio, 
October 17, 1707, brought Venetian Dahnatia, and 
its islands as for as Cattaro, under the dominion U 
Austria. Twelve yeaiB later. Old lUyricum wis 
again restored. << The cirde of Villach, CarioUoi. 
smat was foraierly Austrian Instria, FiumCf sod 
Trieste, the lands known by the name of the LUiwdt^ 
and ail that remains to us on the right bank of the 
Save, Dalmatia, and its islands, shall bear the suBf 
of the lUjprian jmnrineet.** Such was the decree of 
the emperor of the French, October 14, 1809. Tlib 
state of things lasted ftffceen months, during whidi 
Illyria received an addition of 650 square miles, bj 
the junction of a part of Italian Tyrol, ceded bj 
Bavaria; when, April 15, 1811, appeared a decrre 
of the French emperor, definitively organisioe tiM 
Illyrian provinces in their military and fioaDdalcoD- 
ceros. The country, independently of its great com- 
merctal dties and seaports, which were very hnpur- 
tant to the navy of an emi^ sudi as that of Fnnce 
was to be, had great internal resources. Since 1813, 
Illyria has been an Austrian klnfidom, and, to^thfr 
with the separate kingdom of &almatia (q. v.), die 
chief support of the Austrian navy. In 1825, tbe 
circle of Clagenfurt, the territory of Cariiiliiis, to- 
gether with the province of Laybach, were wcot^ 
rated with Illyria. The Illyrian Littorale, vnct 
1825, indudes, together with the commercial district 
of Trieste, two circles— those of Goru and Isi^ 
The Istrian government has its seat in Mitterburf. 
The kingdom of Illyria conUins 9,137 square miles, 
with thirty-iive dUes, fifty-nine market towns, :S9l 
villages, and 897.000 hihabitants, mostly Sclavoniv». 
Moriachians, and Germans. The people are sio^T 
rude and warlike. (See Austria.) The eovemmait 
is divided into two branches, one of whicfa has its 
seat at Laybach, capital of the kingdom, the odierBt 
Trieste. See Russell's Travels in Germany. 

IMAGINATION ; the foculty of the miud whidi 
forms images or representations of things. It acts 
either in presenting' images to the mind of tilings 
without, or by producing those whose originals an 
not, at the moment, present to the mind or the sense. 
We therefore distinguish— (1.) original imaginatiun. 
or the foculty of forming images of things in tl>e 
mlnd^that is, the foculty which produces the picture 
of an object which the mind perceives by the actw 
impression of the object— from the (2.) rppmltictn« 
imagination, or the faculty which recalls the ina^ 
of an object hi the mind without the |>reseoce of the 
object Besides the power of formuig, preserving! 
and recalling such conceptions, the imagination has 
also the power (3.) to combine different conceptk>oi, 
and thus create new images. In this case, it upends 
involuntarily, according to the laws of the assodaiKn 
of ideas, when the mind is abandoned to the ctintm 
of kleas, as in waking dreams or reveries. '1^ 
association of ideas is eitlier directed to a aemte 
object by the understanding, or it operates on 7 n 
subjection to tlie general laws of the understanuio^- 
In the former case, the imagination is confined ; to 
the hitter, its operations are free, but not »****♦ 
the general law of tendency to a definite end fixing 
limits to its action, within which it may have m 
play, but which must not be overstepped. The we 
and yet regulated action of the imaffinatioo alone ran 
give birth to the productions of the ^^.^ u 
this case, It forms images according to ^^'f^^ 
composes, creates, and is called the yoeOcai /s«wv' 
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Fnn tbft twofold action of the imagiimtion, we may 

distngvirii two spheres, wtthin which it moves— the 

praaic and the fOtticnL In the fiirrocr, it presents 

nbjecu on which the imdeistandtng operates for the 

ooniDOB purposea of life. Here it is restricted by 

the definite olgeet for which we put it in action. In 

the lattv, it girea life to the soul, by a free, yet 

Rpiitod action, eksvatea the mind by ideal crea- 

tiom, ni rspreaentationa above common realitiea, 

•nd dm anobles exiaienee. Imagination operates 

iaaildsKs, all afres, all dtnatioiis, all climates, in 

tbe Mt oalted hero, the profound thinker, the 

{lUBflnite lover, in joy and grief, in hope and §nr, 

mi Mis nan truly man. 

UfiN,IMAMODE, IMAM; a class of Turkish 

pio^ It is necessary that they should have 

italni ia Turkish sdMiols, but their acquisitions are 

ireanilj limited to the power of reading the Koran, 

ud ao enthusiastic gesUculation. Thev attend in 

thf Aetowt and mosques, call the people to prayer 

OQD the minareta, perform circumcision, &c. They 

«e cfaoKo by the people, uid conftrmed by the 

icctiiar authority, under whose Jarisdkstion they also 

m in criminal and dvil afflilrs. In ecclesiastical 

s&in, they are independent, and are not sulject to 

^ oofti, though he is the supreme priest. They may 

quit their ofBoe and re-enter the lay order. They 

ire distiDguished by a wider turban, of a different 

m from the common ones, and by their sleeves. 

J^ enjoy some privileges, and cannot be put to 

with, without being stripped of their ecclesiastical 

^ity. A Turk loses his hand, and a Christian his 

^> if he beats an iman. llie sultan, as chief of all 

ecrlfsisstical affairs, has the title of tnurn. 

IMARETHI, in Turkey; houses where boys at 
Khooli> and stndents of the colleges, and the poor, 
"Kxive their dinner. The Mohammedan govem- 
B^iit have spent large sums for the establishment of 
U» imsrethia. In Constantinople, 80,000 people are 
aid to ifine in them daUy. 

IMA US; the ancient name of the Himalaya moun- 
Wni.(q.v.) 

IMBERT, BAaTROLOMsw, an ingenious French 
vriter, was bom in 1747, at Nismes. He was the 
author of several compositions of merit, both in prose 
*od Terse, which obtained a high degree of popu- 
My. Of these the one most fovourably received 
^as a poem which has for its soUect the Judnnent 
<" Psrts. His febles, written in the manner of Fon- 
^^t are less esteemed. He was also the author of 
^ successful dramatic pieces, and of a novel en- 
ti^cd Let Egaremens de V Amour, He died of an 
rttockoffever, inl790. 

IMMERSION. See Ocev/te/Mm. 

IMMORTALITY; the condition of that whteh is 
H^sutject to death. Immortality has a beghining, 
jind thus differs from eternity, which has neither 
°^0iuiing nor end. Eternity is an attribute of 
^ ; inuDortality of some of his creatures, as^ for 
^)a&Ge, of the sool. The dogma of the fanmor- 
vuty of the sotil is very ancient. It is connected 
^ith almost all religions, though under an infinite 
^^Hy of conceptions. By the immortality of the 
^« we understand the endless continuation of our 
I'^'^^nality, our oonscioosneas and will. Philo- 
^^n luive endeavoured, in different ways, to 
P^« the immortality of the soul— the anchor of 
^o's hope amid the storms of lifr--in modem times, 
WicQlariy, from the immateriality of the soul. But 
WIS immateriality is not susceptible of rigorous proof, 
*^> if it were, it would only follow that the soul need 
^ pmsh with the Heath of the body. It might still 
y^ Into a state of unconsciousness, as m a deep 
Uffp and a swoon, a state little better than annihila- 
^; yet the idea, that the dissolutkn of the body 



involves the annihilation of eristenoe, is io cheeriess, 
so saddening, that the wisest and best of men, of all 
aces, have rejected it, and all civilised natkws have 
adopted the belief of its continuation after death, as 
one of the main points of their religions foith. There 
are so many reasons to render it probable, whk^ are 
as oonvindng tomost men as any strict proof could be, 
that, with most nations, the belief in the immortality 
of the soul is as dear and irm as the belief in a God; 
in foct, the two dogmas are intimately connected in 
the minds of most men. The hope of immortality 
must be considered a religious conviction. Reason 
commands man to strive for continued perfection. 
This duty man cannot relinquish, without abandoning, 
at the same time, his whole dignity as a reaaonabto 
being and a free agent. He must, therefore, expect 
that a oontinuaticm of his better part, as the necessary 
condition for his progress in perfection, will not be 
denied to him. Hence the belief in immortality b^ 
comes intimately connected with our belief in the 
existence and goodness of God. The perfection at 
which man aspires, depends on the continuance of 
his individuality; and, therefore, he is hardly more 
startled by the doctrine of the materialist, who denies 
all difference between the mind and the body, than by 
the opinwn which maintains that after death the sool 
of man loses its individuality, and is absorbed in the 
universal spirit. The noblest feelings are called into 
exercise by oljects wliich affect man as an indivklaaL 
Love cannot exist withont individual objects of af- 
fecticm; and man trembles at the idea, that the purest 
ei\joyments of which he can conceive, shall perish 
by the extinctkm of his indtvidual nature. The 
proofs of immortality which the Scriptares affiwd, ate 
familiar to our readers. 

The views of man, in regard to the nature of his 
future existence, are chiefly hifluenced by his ideas i^ 
the rehuion of the body to the soul. As soon aa man 
begins to observe the peculiar operation of the soul, 
the idea of its existence alUtr death arises, and is 
supported by the emotions of hope and fear, bv many 
inexplicable phosomena of nature, and even by illn. 
sions. At flnt, this continuation of its existence is 
conceived of in connexion with that of the body, and 
with a state of being not essentially different from the 
present, in which the hunter shall renew his chase, 
and his corporeal senses shall have their aocnstomed 
gratifications. This perhaps is the reason of the 
careful preservation of dnd bodies at an early 
period. Subsequently, a new and more finely orga* 
nised body is conceived of, or the soul is rep re s ented 
as of a more aerial substance (hence the name of 
•fnrUf air, or ireaihy is commonly used, in the mere 
ancient languages, to denote the soul); or as a 
shadow, which, being separeted inm the body by 
death, continues its existence by itself. In this 
case, the life after death is also considered as a 
shadow of the present, as in the Greek mythology. 
Whilst the life of the soul was conceived of as con. 
nected with the earthly body, or with a new end 
ethereal body, it become necessary to assign a die* 
tinct place, different from that in whfeh we live, for 
its haoitation. The invisible world is conceived of 
by most nations, at first, as subterranean. In a 
more advanced stage of the progress of mankind, the 
imagination attributes changes of condition to the 
future life, and the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or the promss of the mind, in different stages, is 
now fonneo. See TraiumigraiioH of Sauk, 

The belief in apparitions, in conjurations of the 
dead, and the influence of the dead upon the living, 
is intimately connected with the belief in immor- 
tality. The conception of the state of the departed 
depended, of course, upon the state of chrilisatioii, 
and what was oonaidered as perfectkm here, was be. 
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llered to be eojoyed in the after life, whether this 
perfection were skili in hunting, or the inteUectual 
enjoyment of knowledge. It was also natural, that 
the after life should bis considered as standing in 
connexion with this ; and thus morality, as well as 
the belief in the Justice of the Ruler of man's destiny, 
created the belief of a retribution after death, which 
has also been considered, according to the state of 
ciTilisation, in all possible gradations, from the 
coarsest bodily pain to the intellectual pain of ex- 
elusion from the presence of God ; hence naturally 
arose the idea of places where this retribution was 
accomplished — hell and heaven. This idea of a state 
of retribution, seems to have given rise to the notion 
of the resurrection of the body. Connected with the 
belief in the immortality of the soul, is the belief in a 
state where souls are purified after death, as existing 
among the Egyptians and the Catholics, ^ee Pur- 
gaiorjf,) No religion teaches so pure a state of the 
soul after this life, as the Christian, according to the 
gospel. 

Of the many works which have treated of this iqi- 
portant sulyeet, we may mention one by an eminent 
German naturalist, J. H. F. von Autenrieth, Uber 
den Menschen und seine Hoffhung einer Foridauer 
vom Siandjmnkte dea Natwrfwrecf^i (On Man and 
his Hope of Immortality, as deduced from the Light 
of Nature) (Tubingen, 1815). 

The Pentateuch, as many theologians believe, con- 
tains nothing relative to a future life. The rewards 
and punishments which Moses proposed, are all 
temporal, and the latter, he threatens, will be ex- 
tended even to the third and fourth generations, but 
not to a future state. The writings of the Old Tes- 
tament seem to show that the Jews had no belief in 
the fanmortality of the soul, until after they had 
become acquainted with the doctrines of the East in 
the Babylonish captivity, previous to which they 
seem either not to have believed in it at all, or to 
have held the return of the soul to the Supreme 
Spirit, as Solomon, for instance, teaches. The Py- 
thagoreans and Stoics held this doctrme, as likewise 
several fethers of the church. In Maccabees, writ- 
ten long after the Babylonish captivity, the belief in 
the immortality of the soul, and a state of retribu- 
tion, is expressed in positive terms. The transmi- 
gration of the soul, believed by the Pythagoreans, 
was not adopted by the Stoics. Epictetus says, 
**■ You do not go to a place of pain : you return to 
the source from which you came— to a delightful re- 
union with your primitive elements: there is no 
Acheron, no Tartarus, no Cocytus, no Phlegethon." 
Seneca, Epicurus, and Democritus, also teach the 
same. The Peripatetics adopted the same doctrine, 
but their founder considered death in a less consoling 
light. ** Death," says Aristotle, <* is the most ter- 
rible of all things ; it is the end of our existence, 
and after it, man has neither to expect good nor to 
fear evil." In 1794, the French people passed a 
decree, acknowledging the immortality of the soul, 
and the existence of a Supreme Being. 

IMPALEMENT (from palua, Latin, a Hake); the 
putting to death by thrusting a stake through the 
oody, the victim being left to perish by lingering 
torments, which sometimes last for days, aira are 
aggravated by a feverish thirsL This manner of in- 
iltcting death was known to the Romans, though not 
practised by them. It is used by the Turks^ as a 
punishment for Christians who say any thing against 
the hiw of the prophet, who intrigue with a Moham- 
medan woman, or who enter a mosque. Soleyman, 
a young Mussulman, the assassin of general Kleber, 
in Egypt, was impaled In the presence of the French 
army. He died, after sereral days of the most hor- 
rible torments, and not until after the birds of prey 



had already torn the flesh from his body. The hor- 
rors of this scene exceeded even the fearful descrip- 
tion of impalement in the Conair. 

IMPANNEL. See Jwy. 

IMPEACHMENT. An impeacfament is an acca- 
sation and prosecution for a <»ime or misdemeapor : 
but is distinguished from other criminal prosecutioos, 
either by the tribunal before which the prooeedingi 
take playce, the rank or office of the party accused, 
or the offence alleged, or by all these circumstaDces; 
for the constitutions and usag^ vary in dtHerptt 
states in regard to the offences which are the subjects 
of an . impeachment, as well as In regard to the de- 
scriptions of persons who are sul^ject to this kind ol 
prosecution, and the constitution of the triimral 
having this jurisdiction. The temi impeaekmeeA b 
usualfy applied to prosecutions of judicial and execu- 
tive officers for misdemeanors liivolvinsr an abase o( 
their official functions, or immediately connected 
with those functions. The necessity of some tri- 
bunal, distinct from the ordinary courts, for the triai 
of certain offences, or for any higli misdemeanor io 
certain officers, is apparent, since the Judges of tli« 
highest courts cannot, in all cases, aafely be intrusted 
with the trial of eadi other ; and if they could be so 
trusted, the duty of persons, who are, in the ordinary 
course of administration, assodated together in the 
exercise of their public functions, to try their felloe 
for offences involving not only reputation, but life, 
would be most ungrateful, and too painful to impose, 
even if it could be supposed that justice would alwiys 
be strictly administered ; and, besldea, the ordimry 
judicial tribunals are not so constituted, in all states* 
as effectually to secure them s^calnst the infloeoci: 
and power of the officers of the state. The fint 
object, then, in trwls of this description, is to brin^ 
them before a tribunal sufficient in authority to orer 
awe any individual, however high or powerful, lo 
countries govelned by absolute monarchs, or those 
whose prerogatives overbear all other powers in tbe 
state, the practice is, either for the sovereign himself 
to give decisions in those cases which are usually cbe 
su^ects of impeachment, or to ooostituto tribunals 
for this purpose by special commission, which is, is 
effect, equivalent to the direct exercise of tbc^ 
judicial functions by the sovereign himself; ^.'[r^ 
has any strong bias in the particular case, he will be 
influenced by it In the appointment of the judges, 9» 
much as he would be in the decision, were he to act as 
judge himself. But in every free government, that s, 
in every government undcv which each citisen knovs 
no absolute sovereign but the law itself, and every 
one, whether ruler or ruled, is constrained to sn uo- 
qu^ified submission to its sovereignty, there must be 
a permanent tribunal established by the fundasieDtai 
constitution, for the application of the ^▼^'^^^^^ 
to try the judicial and executive officers, in ^^^'f^r 
to acta done by them in their respective brsncbc* 
of the administration of the govemmeot. '^^ 
one of the indispensable parte of a well coosUtui'J 

S^emment, since it guarantees the sovereif^tj' '^'^ 
e fiUthful adminlstraUon of the laws. It is ib^rf 
fore a part of the government in which the vIiok* 
people are as directly interested as in the estabu^ 
ment of the ordinary tribunab. . 

The charter of the French govenunent, p»"}^.^ 
the restoraUon of the Bourbons, follows vbs^ ^^^ 
consUtuUon in lodging Uiis judicial power in ^ 
house of peers. The powers and jurisdiction oHW 

British house of peers are very extensive in rs^ 
to impeachments, and, at the same time, not very 
precisely defined. It does not appear dfotincUy ^ 
persons or what misdemeanours are exempy "T 
this f urisdicam ; but it is, fai practice, usually tv^' 
cise^ in nspeet to misdemcanoun of lui inp^rt^ 
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dmeter, tlkfed against Judicial or eziCDtire 

dfieen. Tliese prasecmtioiis are iiisUtoted by Uie 

kooK of oonoioiiSf and are asoall j commenced by 

ffttfiiiff an oral meeeage from the home of commons 

ID the lofdi, anoooncing Uie intended impeachment ; 

ind tftenriids articles of impeachment are dnwn 

op nnch in the ibrm of an indictment, and the house 

of coDflms attends the prosecution as a committee 

of thrvhole, or appointa managers to conduct the 

prQseca)oo,and demand judgment As the crimes 

tmbke bf mpeachment are not limited, so the 

wrmsinHiiments may be inflicted in pursuance 

di^jaigmaAM rendered. 

Ill tk rated Sutes of America the constitutional 
pre? JSMH. on the subject of impeachment, are de- 
tind bm the British constitution, but not without 
JgportMt modifirationa. By the constitution of the 
iMcdStstes, tile senate is tiie hiafa court for the 
(rai of impeachments, which are instituted by the 
^me cif repfesentati^ea, as in England by the com- 
aoH, tnd all executive and Judicial oSSBcers are 
aaeBable in this mode of trial. In case of the 
ifflpndiment of the president of the United States. 
the chief justice of the supreme court of the United 
States piaides, bat in no other case. The oonstitu- 
tNB of tile United States does not require any par^ 
tieobr omnber of the senators to be present, in order 
to coQstitnte a court of impeachment. The members 
of the stnate and Iiouse of representatives are not 
I'able to impeachment, each hoine having jurisdiction 
o^er its own members. Managers are appointed, on 
the part of the house of representatives, to conduct 
t^ prosecution. The party impeached is heard by 
^o(B>^li if he choose. The arguments having been 
«4 the senate deliberates wiUi closed doM, but 
^judgment is giren publicly. No person is con- 
victed without we concurrence of two-thirds of the 
"^bers present. The judgment extends only to 
lOMval from oflSce, and disqiialification to hold any 
<^ of honour, trust, or emolument, under the 
g^ffioenL In the several states^ most of the con- 
itiliitions contain provisions similar to those of the 
cnstitotion of the United States, the senate, or 
^?per hoQse, being the court of impeachment, and 
we house of representatives, or lower house, being 
»« prosecutors. 

IMPERATIVE. In nammar, tiie imperative 
'"^ of a verb is that iniich expresses command, 
Qtreaty, advice, exhortation; as, go, attend, &c 

IMPERATOR was tiie name given by tiie Ro- 

'^s to the comman(kr-in-chief of an army, and 

'*^mtnii rignified military command. Jmperator 

l^ a title of different import in different times. 

^ consuls originally bore the title of imperator, 

°^ore they were called caiuuls. The name was 

>ncrwards given by the soldiers and senate to a 

^>^, after a great victory, and he retained it till 

^ bis triumph. In later times, no one received 

°|B UUe who had not defeated a hostile force of at 

^st 10,000 men. After the overthrow of the 

^^^^ imperator became tiie highest tide of the su- 

P'^iDeniler. Thesuccessorsof Augustus used it, and 

'^expressed tile same thing as tiie hated titie of ^'n^. 

^Qslm later times, it had tiie signification which we 

****** to the word emperor. It was still given, how- 

^1 to triumphant generals, and, in this case, had its 

r'^^ification. The emperors appear to have used 

s betause they were considered as superior to all the 

f^^^. In tiie times of the republic, tiiis titie was 

P«ftwi after the name; for instance, Cicero imperator: 

^ uie title of an emperor, it stood before the name. 

f^ptrtUor was a surname given by the inhabitants of 

f^ntate to Jupiter, whose statue was carried to 

^. and placed in tiie capitol, by Titus Quinctius, 

^^ be ciptured Prmeste. See Emperor, 



IMPERIAL CHAMBER. See Ckambef*^ Impo- 
rial, 

IMPERIALI-LERCARI, Francis Mama; doge of 
Genoa. Louis XIV. bombarded Genoa during his 
dograhip, in revenge for her adherence to Spain for 
fihj years. The ooge was obliged to ask the pardon 
of Louis in person, and attended by four senators. 
Imperiali conducted himself with great dignity in 
this humiliating afiair. and when asked what he found 
most remarkable at Versailles, gave that celebrated 
answer, " To see myself here.'' 

IMPRESSION, in tile arts, is used to signify the 
transfer of certain fiaures by pressiure from a hard to 
a soft substance. This transter affords the means of 
multiplying copies, and takes place m typography, 
copper-plate printing, lithography, &c. Engravers 
in copper and wood work in plane surfoces ; the aem 
and stamp engrarers, however, produce elevated or 
sunk figures ; consequentiy, the impressions appear 
hi relievo^ and the substances which recehre them 
must be susceptible of being raised or depressed. In 
order to obtain impressions from copper-plates, a 
colouring substance must be put in the incisions of 
the plate. In the case of wood-cuts, the colouring 
matter is applied to the elevations. In both cases, 
the copy is procured by pressure. There are two 
kinds of impressions >— 

1. That executed upon plane sur&oes, as ui litho- 
graphy, copper-plate printing, and copies from wood- 
cuts. The instruments for it are tlie printing, rolling, 
and lithogiaphic press. (See article Copper-Plate 
Printing.) The goodness of the copies depend partly 
on the care and skill of the printer ; partly also on 
the degree hi which the plate has been used. The 
best copies are always among the first hundred, and 
are called, with us, the proof tmpreaeiona; on the 
continent, avant la lettre, i. e., those struck off before 
the name of the engraving is inscribed on the plate. 
TliMe are sold at a higher price than the subsequent 
hnpreasions. An engraved plate affords more good 
copies than an etched one, and this more than one in 
aqua tinta. Copies are taken firom wood-cuts in the 
same way as from copper-phites. The same degree of 
care, however^ is not necessary in conducting the 



2. Copies in relievo. These are impressions of 
medals and gems, or stamps, so as to leave raised or 
sunken i^res {empreinte). Medals and engraved 
gems are valuable, as historical monuments and works 
of art, and the mode in which copies of them are 
made is a matter of importance. Representations of 
them hi copper-plate engravings, cannot properly 
express their diaracter as works of art. Impressions 
are therefore taken fanmediately from them, by means 
of fine sealing-wax, sulphur, wax, glass, &c. Copies 
in vitreous substances are catied pastes. See Casting, 
and Pastes. 
IMPRESSMENT OP SEAMEN. See Seamen, 
IMPRIMATUR (Latin, let it be printed); tiie 
word by which the licenser allows a book to be 
printed, in countries where the censorship of books 
is exercised fai its rigour. An account or thb worst 
species of tyranny has already been given under the 
head of Books, Censorship of, (see also Jnde»), Mil- 
ton, in his eloquent speech for unlicensed printing or 
Areopagitiea^ humorously describes this practice of 
licensing books, exhibiting a specfanen of what he 
Oills a quadruple exorcism, approved and licensed 
under the hands of two or three monks — ** Let the 
chancellor Cbii see if this work may be printed;" 
(signed) V. R., vicar of Florence. Then comes the 
chancellor—" I have seen this work, and find nothing 
against the Catholic fiiitii and good morals ; " (signed) 
N. C, chancellor of Florence. Then the vicar re- 
appears— <* Considering, &c., this work may be 
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printed ;** (signed) V. R. ; and, finidly, Jmpnmaiur, 
signed by the dianceilor of the hoij office, in Fio- 



IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. See Dtbiorand 
jDrediior ; also Capku, 

IMPROMPTU (from the Latin phrase inpnm^ 
habere, to have in readiness) ; property, soroetidng 
which is done or said withoot preparation, on the 
spur of the moment. It is used particularly to signi- 
fy extemporaneous poetical eflfusions. 

IMPROPRIATIONS, in the anglish chorch; 
benefices in the possession of laymen, tho§e annexed 
to ecclesiastical corporations \m^ called igrpropria- 
Hontf though they are sometimes identified. Black- 
stone gives the following account of them. Bene- 
fices are sometimes appropriated, that is, perpetually 
annexed to some spiritual corporation, either sole or 
i^gregate, wiudi tiie law esteems as capalde of pro- 
▼ioing for the service of the church as any single 
clergyman. This contrivance sprang from the po- 
licy of the monastic orders, who begged or bought all 
the advowsons within their reach, and then appro- 
priated the benefices for the use of their own corpo- 
ration. Such appropriations could not be completed 
without the king's license, and the consent of the 
bishop. When it was once made, the appropriators 
and their successors became the perpetual parsons of 
the church. Blackstone is of (pinion that appropri- 
Btions may still be made in this way. ThMe lormerly 
made, were originally annexed to bishoprics, pre- 
bends, religious houses, manories, and certain mili- 
tary orders ; but on the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the reign of Henry VIII., the appropriatioDsof the 
several paisonages lielonginsf to tnem were given to 
the king, and were afterwarn granted out, irom time 
to time, by the crown. The appropriator deputed 
some person to perform divine service in such pariaii, 
wlm, being merely his deputy or vicegerent, was called 
viear, whose stipend was at the discretion of the ap- 
propriator. The distinction, therefore, of a parson 
and vicar, is that the former is entitled to ail the 
ecclesiastical does of his parish, while the vicar is, 
in effect, only the curate of the real parson (the ap- 
propriator), and receives but a part of the profits. 
It is computed that there are 3846 unpropriations in 
Enriand. 

IMPROVVISATORI ; the name given, in Italy, 
to poets who compose and declaim, extemporaneously, 
B poem on any given sulject, or sins it, accompany- 
ing their voice with an instrument Among barbarous 
nations, where fancy is strong, lively, and unrestrain- 
ed, the gift of extemporaneous poetry, especially 
when assisted by music, is not uncommon (for instance, 
amoiw several of the African and American tribes) ; 
and, fiom several passages in the andents, we may 
infer that the oldest Greek poets extemporised. In 
modem Europe, this talent appears a natural produc- 
tion of the Italian soil Spain too, and especially, 
Minorca and Valencia, appear not to lie without 
traces of a similar poeUc character. After this art 
had been introduced into Italy, with the Provencal 
poetry, in the twelfUi century, Petrarch appears to 
nave practised it ; at Ivast, he is known to have in- 
troduced the custom of the improwieaiori accom- 
panjmg their song with the lute. Since the revival 
of letters, there have been, in Italy, persons of both 
sexes who have composed, in tliis manner, poems of 
considerable length. The Latin language was at first 
used, which, untd tlie end of the fifteenth century, 
was the languam of the learned. The love of this 
poetry was quite a passion under Leo X., at the 
court! of Urbino, Ferrara, ManUw, Milan, and Naples. 
One of the oldest poeU was Serafino d'Aquila (born 
in 1466, died in IfiOO), a poet now forgotten, but, in 
his own time, the rival of Petrarch. He was sur- 



passed by MaoantempomyBenwdo Aeoohi,cslM 
tunko AtetiiM. It is said that, when be repnted 
his versss in a public place, every thing was in mo- 
tion, the shops were shoty oocnpation ceased, uA 
learned and ignorant all nisbed towaidshin. Of 
nearly equal fiune was the Florentme trnfrmmuiim 
Cristoforo,suiiiamed the Highest (<4tf/ftMtM»). Araon^ 
the tMjNvoei tofort, toiwastis the end of the ifteaott 
and at the beginning of the stzteenth oeatny, wm 
Nicoio Leoniceno, Gismmario Fileho, Panftlo Sam. 
Ippolito of Ferrara, Batttsta Strossi, Pero, Nioolo 
Frandotti, Cesare da F^uio. Three poets of tiiis 
time were blind— Cristoforo SordI, Anrelio BnodO' 
lini, and his brother Ra&ello. 

The leanied Greeks, who, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, fied liom Constantinople to Ittir, 
there spread their cnstoms, together with a tiatefor 
their language and literature. In different dfics of 
Italy, they introduced the jymoMie, in which vne 
united the pleasures of the taUe and the olts»» 
of the mind. Leo X. was very food of them, sod 
willingly invited learned men to his table. AiMtf 
them was his favourite Andrea Marone, a gmt m- 
provvisaiere. The contemporary authon relate wa 
derful things of his talent. Adrian VI., who looM 
upon poets as a sort of idolatera, banished him froa 
the Vatican, where Leo had assigned him a lod^^; 
but Clement VII. recalled him. Another poet, 
Quenio by name, was a sort of court fool to L«a 
Being very fond of wine, he obtained pennissioD to 
drink from the pope's own glass at table, oa ooodi- 
taon that he would make at least two Latb tcms 
on every sulject proposed to him, and, if thej vh« 
bad, his wine was mixed with at least au (qw 
quantity of water. Leo called him, in jest, the vtk 
poei. 

After the death of Leo, learned men wrote m tte 
lingua volgare, and the mprmnritaiori followed tkir 
example. We may suppose from this that Ujeir 
ninnben Increased. We will mention only an* 
of the most fiimous. The first is Silvio AnSoomnr 
bom at Rome in 1540, of an obscure fiunily, swi 
raised bv his talents to the dignity of cardinal Hs 
was well acquainted with the ancient lanrngssysni 
skilled in all the sdenoes. On account of his winr 
of improvisation, he was sumamed PoUm^* ^ * 
fine evenhig in the spring, he onee began to r^ 
cite to a numerous circle, in a little grove iDj» 
country, when a nigbtiimaie, apparently ^^ 
ed by his song, perched upon a neighbourmg 
tree, and, emulating hhn,as it were»bcy«n^^ 
with extraordinary vivacity. The astonishmcDt oi 
the hearera at this unexpected contest, gave a ne* 
impulse to the spirit of the jfoet^ and, ^^^ 
these circumstances, he left his former subje^ so- 
dressed the nightingale, and praised the melody « 
her voice and the beauty of her aong, in ^''*^ 
foil of harmony and feelings aa to draw tMrs &on 
those around him. 

One of the most celebrated of the iiw/ rss w iy^ 

was PerfetU, bom in 1680, at Sienna, died l74t, m 

Rome. We have firom Fabroni a biography d tJm 

poet : two volumes of his extemporaneous poctf; 

appeared in 1746. He could throw a pe^** 

charai over every sul^ject, and possessed soco s 

wonderful memory, that fai his last verses bs rtt*f^ 

tulated aU Uiat he had aid before. He had tiie if| 

pcarance of an hispired man, and when 1|^J|*: 

finished, he was generally exhausted and oveffooos 

with fotigue. He recited hU verses singing, t^^ 

might gain Ume to think, and might better tollf* 

the meUre, and was very willing to be aooonp^''^ 

by the guitar. Hte fovouriie metre was tl>« ^ 
syllabic. The most glorious day of hU life wsswii 

upon which (during Uie papacy of Benedict XIH)' 
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lie mtin^ ^mtm^ the iotcffnt of the priacttB 
VMbDta of Bavaria, the crown of laurel at tiie capi- 
toUoi JkoBOUf viiicb was then the more flaUflring , 
bttuiei it had aot yet kat Us vmlue by being fn- 
nntlf givim, siooe Petrarch and Tasao had ahme 
M jad^ voithy of it. The rights of a Roman 
diam^id the priviiege of adding a laurel crown 
ii> bis uof, were new bonoon given to him. 

MetMtBM, also, at b Y€rj eariy period, showed an 

caaiidiaiij tUent for this kind of poetry ; bat the 

euroK d H cost him much effort. After having 

deciitad fir som^ time, be felt all his strength 

a^aslerf,• it was necessary to carry him to if d, 

cod jwife him by medical means ; but his 

Aifflrt <fid sot return for twenty-four hours. He 

vsiNiged, therefijre* from regard to his health, to 

^efpfodaagerotts an art. 

FoHhi, ako, have beep highly distuigiiished for 

^fm. Quadrio mentions three celebrated nn- 

fwriMCrwi-^ecilia Micheli of Venice, Giovaom 

di' SsBti, and a nun, Barbara of Correggio. No one 

^ thm oUslned greater fiune thiMi Maddfilena 

Kottlii Fffuaodrs, undrr Pius VI., amonr the Ar- 

odiaai, ctUed Ctrilia Oiimpiea, who lived in Tos- 

cuj, md cicited tlie admiration of all travellers 

Sfaewas bora at Pistoia, where her talents, carefully 

^wed iif diligent study, were early developecl. 

Tbe ipplsoR which she obtained in Italy, induced 

tbe cmpetw Frands I. to invite her to Vienna, 

vlim she was reoeiTed with distinction, and loaded 

*itb feroofi The empress Catharine invited her to 

Pcifnbiii|r^ but the fear of a oold climate prevented 

W froa going thitlter. The academy of the Arca- 

^« cfaoM her a member, and, in 1770, she was 

e crowned in Rome, and received from the 
senate the title of mbiie eittadina. She left 
'^»and afttfwards lived st Fioreace, where she 
^ io 1800« Several females gifted with similar 
<*^, have sppeared in later times — Bandettini 
i%^)t Fantastiid at Florence, MaiKi, by buth 
^; the last of whom, perhaps, surpassed all the 
^f^ by the fertility of her imagination, bf ttie 
[jdiBessaad the purHy of her language^ and by this 
'^'^mj and regularity of her verse. She also 
itifBiited tragedies. In 1764, there died at Verona 
^ t^thfUedimyrmfviMaiore Zucco, who left behind 
^ ft wurtliy scfaolar and successor, in the abb^ 
^^^' The advocate Bernard! also attained to 
"*» celebrity m Rome. 

AaoQg ^jQ tmfirmmtaiori of our times, Francisoo 
^oi, of whose extemporaneous poems a collection 
^V^^*^ in 1795, has obtained great reputation; and 
uo Settioi. Tosnasso Sgrioci of Aream is still more 
^■o«, who, in 1816, produced, in Florence, an ex- 
ll^poniNMMis tragedy, of which the subject and the 
^J^'wiers were given by the spectators. In Paris^ 
I* iikeviM produced, with great applause, the tnir 
Nt of Missolonghi, in 18:£6. In Turin, he de- 
7^"^) extempore, the tragedy of Hector, which 
!^«teBograpber Delpino printed (Turin, 1823), and 
>^ Flomice, a tragedy on the death of Mary Stuart. 
^ J<me m iki \9ih Century,) He received, in 
'^.lettera of nobility, 

iJ^ printed worlds of the improwisaiori who have 
^ most admired, have never passed mediocrity. 
.^^ «u Siicrefiire wise enough not to allow ajiy 
^ of his to be printed, and it is probable we 
^d not haive had such beautiful poems from 

irtasasio, if lie Iwd not been obliged to renounce 
^!|*|ft|M»Baeous poetry. The cause is very evident, 
****oiit its being necessary, however, for ns to sos- 
^ihe taste and pcsMtration of its admiren. The 
?* w appttriiit inspiration of the poet, his lively 
^■B^ttiis striking action, the sound of his instru- 
*^Md,in gWMl> tbe whole effect of a iiraiig 



BOtor, cannot fail to prodooe powei^ effects, ami 
leave no time for criticism, even if the poetry is of an 
orduiary character. Bouterwek justly says, in his 
GttehickU der ItaL PoetU (History of Italian Poa> 
try), ** Among the poetical curiosities <oi modem 
Italy, the art of the trnfroovUfUori has hisher claims 
on our attention, than most printed collections ojf 
modem Italian poetry. Their art shows with what 
flexibility and power an Italian fancy, when once ex« 
cited, can string together words and images in v^rse. 
It thus becomes manifest, Imw an Italian, even with 
a moderate cultivation of mind, is able to increase, 
by a little volume of pretty good verses, the number 
of those which he alrndy finds, when he has once by 
heart the poetry of his predecessore. The artificial 
and yet happy enthusiasm of modem immwUatori^ 
iB a living monument of the former achievements of 
Italian intellect** It is surprising that abnost all 
the myroowsatori are bom in Tuscany or Venice, 
prindpaliy at Sienna or at Verona, and that their 
art has bc^ transmitted in uninterropted succession. 

The German Karschin, daughter of a peasant, 
whose cows she tended, wouhi have been much 
admired as an improwisairice in Italy, The first 
poet who made public exhibitions of this kind, 
among the Germans, was the talented Wolf of 
Altona, in 1824 (now professor of modem languages 
at the gymnasium of Weimar), who appeared with 
applause m several places. In France, bi 18S5, 
Eugene de Pradel gave several successful evenuig 
exhibitions of the ssme talent. 

IN A; king of the West Saxons, hi the seventh 
and eighth centuries. He succeeded Ceadwalla, 
ebout 669, and, after having obtained advantages 
over the people of Kent, m 694, he turned his arms 
against the Britons, from wliom he wrested Somer- 
setshire, and other parts of the west of Engbind. 
He then made war on the Mercians; but the contest 
was tprminated, without much advantage to either 
party, by a bloody battle, which was fought in 715. 
The latter part of the reign of Ina was spent in 
works of peace, and he clo^ his days in a monas- 
tery, having resigned his crown in 728. He is 
celebrated as the principal legislator of the Anglo- 
Saxons. His laws, some of which are yet extant, 
served as the foundation of the code formed by Alfred 
the Great. See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxone, 

INACHUS; a son of Oceanus and Tethys, tlie 
founder of the firat royal race of Argolis, which ruled 
382 yean (from B.C. 1800). When Juno and 
Neptune contended for the dominion of Ari^os, Ina- 
chus, who was the arbiter of the dispute, sidjudged it 
to Juno. He is particularly fisunous on account of 
his daughter lo. 

INCA, or YNCA; an spnellation whkOi the 
natives of Pera give to their xings and princes of 
the blood. The Chronicle of Pera thus relates the 
origin of the incas : — ^This country bad been a lung 
time the theatre of all sorts of wars, horrible crimes, 
and dissensions, till at length there appeared two 
brotliera, the one of whom was called Manco Capac. 
Of this person the Indians say he built the city of 
Cusco, settled laws and policy, and taught them to 
adore (he sun, and he and his descendants touk the 
name of inea, which, in the language of Peru, 
signifies Arin^, or great lord. These incas grew so 
powerfid, that they made themselves niastere of the 
whole country from Chile to Quito, establishins; hi 
every province their peculiar polkiy and religious 
institutkms, and liehl it till the dispute between the 
brothers Huascar and Afcahualpa, of wlijdi the 
Spaniards, under Pisarro, availing themselves, ob- 
tained possession of Pera, and put an end to the 
empire of the incas, ub 1533. They number only 
twelve of these incas. It is said that the nuMt cod- 
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siderable among the nobles of the country still bear 

the name of irica. 

INCARNATION (from the Latin, the bfcoming 
flesh): a word used to express the descent of the 
Deity, or his manifestation hi Uie flesh, under the 
human form; thus we speak of the incarnation of 
Christ. The Hindoos believe in innumerable uicar- 
nations of-their deities. The most celebrated are the 
nine incarnations of Vishnu. SeeJvatar. 

INCEST; a crime made such by posiUve laws, in 
compliance with the directions of religion. 1 lie law 
of nature does not recognise it : on this account, Uie 
Co<le Napoleon does not luimljer it among the carnal 
crimes, on the ground Uiat the punishment of sudi 
crimes leads only to their concealment, and that the 
punishment of public opinion is sufficient Nature 
has, at all times and among all nations, forbuldeji 
matrimony and sexual intercourse between descend- 
ants and asceiulants, not between brothers and sisters, 
who were allowed to marry among the Persians, 
Athenians, Egyptians, &c. The cu tivation of the 
moral sentiment extended the forbidden degrees of 
relationship, and moral and religious pedantry earned 
the prohibition even to spiritual relationship. Dis- 
pensations were, however, granted for «non«*y- " >^ 
desirable that Uie crime of incest should be hunted 
to the commerce of parents and cliildren, broUiere 

INCHBALD,Elizab«th; a novelist and dramatic 
writer of great tolent, was the daughter of a farmer 
named Simpson, and bom at Stannmgtield, m Suflolk, 
in the year 1756. Having lost her father at the age 
of sixteen, she went to London with the view ot 
obtaining an engagement for Uie stage, where she 
married Mr Inchbald, Uien an actor of some celebrity, 
and accompanied him on several provincial toiiR. 
partaking in his engagements. He dying in 1 . ^y, 
ihe returned to London, and made her debut at 
Covent- garden, Oct 3, 1780. She continued on the 
boards ab<iut eight years, and, from her great per- 
sonal attractions, which she retained to a late period 
of her life, as well as from her natural talents, was a 
popular performer. After her retirement from the 
stage, in 1789, she depended principally on her 
literary lalwurs for support, publishing several dra- 
matic pieces, most of whicli had a temporary success, 
while some arc even yet considered as what is tech- 
nically termed stock plays, among Uie latter ot 
which may be mentioned, Such Things are a play ; 
Every one has his fault, a comedy; and Lover s 
Vmvs. She also wrote two novels, which still hold 
a high place among works of fiction, and both of 
which display n»"ch original thought and gemime 
paUios— the one entitled, A Simple Story, (noi, 
4 vols. 12mo) the other. Nature and Art. (1^96, 
2 vols. 12mo). She besides edited a collection of 
dramas, entiUed the British Theatre, with biographi- 
es and critical remarks (in 25 vols. l2mo),dnnng 
Uic period from 1806 to 18(X); a similar collection of 
Uie most popular farces (in 7 vols., l^'"^);!^"^,^^ 
McKlern Theatre (in 10 vols. 18m) . Her <^f«>h took 
place at Kensington, Aug. 1, 1821, in her Ooth yean 
This ingenious and able woman passed a life attended 
with many difficuUies and temptations with unsullied 
reputation. Her Life and Correspondence was 
recenUy published by Boaden, in 2 vols 8vo, and 
displays in a striking Ught Uie noble and self-deny- 
ing cliaracter of her nature. For many of her latter 
years, she lived in comparaUvely mean lodgings and 
in Uie strictest abstinence, in order Uiat siie might 
uphold In comfort some families dependent on her 

INCLEDON, Bknjamin Charles; an English 
vomlist, bom at St Keveran, in Cornwall, alout 
I '(54 When onW eight year* old, be was articled 



to Jackson of Exeter, under whose tu.ti.^ r* - 
mained as a chorister in Exeter catlie^irai ui 
fiaeenUi year. In 1779, he eiiterei the nav^ 
common sailor. His vocal abiliUes havins at - 
Uie noUce of his officers, he was advi^>l v^ t 
fortune on the stage. In October, K -O. h-^ 
his debut on Uie London boards, at Coven - 
Uieatre, wiUi great success, in Uie ^^> 
Demiont, in O'Keefe's musical farce ot \h' 
Soldier, and rose at once into a degree ot p' 
which attended him Ull Uic infiniiities c i 
upon advancing years, and an irrci:ular m-u 
compelled him to retire from the active iS^i^r 
profession. Of the diminution of his p)^ - 
ever, he never could be persimded, but con<. 
tributed his decluiing popularity to Uie rr^: r. > 
public. His voice— a rich tenor— roiubm-i 
mon power, sweetness and ductility, l-^t- 
natural and falsetto, and his intonaUon wa>; . 
correct, taking his imperiect eiUicatiun u.> 
deration. His articulation was, however. :^ 
equal to his oUier qualities, being ^f^^ ''' 
vulgar. The lietter sort of Uie oUl l;i g^>t 
of which Steven's Storm, and Gays' h ^ 
Susan are. perhaps, among Uie finest vjeou.. 
decidedly his fort«: in this style of smsi'- 
no equal. Pecuniary emliarrassnienLs ar- ^ 
an utter carelessness of money ami g»-n»-nu 
dence, embittered Uie latter pert ot Ins i* - 
was closed at Worcester. February. X^'d^- 

lNCLIN.\TION, in mathematu^, r- 
direction of a line, with regard to a . en. 
(according to Uie sense of the ancieni i 
tirians, Apollonius and Pappus immcuur 
astronomy, Uiis word signifies Uie ai.-!f ^ 
orbits of Uie planets and comets nia we 
ecliptic or orbit of Uie earUi. This an- 
smaller. Uie less Uie planet or comet is <i - 
the ecliptic. According to Uie latest t.l>^i^ 
Lnlaiide and Bode, this angle of inclmauon 
different planets, as follows :— Memiry * • 
23' 20', Mars 1« 61", Pallas about :^> - 
47% Jupiter 1*» 19* 10", Saturn 2- 30 ^' 
0*>43'45. More exact dctermlnatlo^^« 
to Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta may l»^ ' 
at some future period. The comets n^kt^ ^- 
very great angles wiUi Uie ecliptic, for mr^ 
Uie havens in all directions. The inchiuii 
moon's paUi is different, according a< ui*' - 
it differently, but it is between o I 'J^^ 
For Uie inclinaUon of Uie magnetic noedk 

net ic Needle. . i,ir 

INCLINED PLANE. The inclined v- 
of the Uiree mechanical powers, or simpie ' 
fonned, as its name imports, by a f^'^^^^^ 
p<^d to 1)6 perfecUy hard and ";fl<>^'^^';, ' , 
is always inclined obliquely to Uie vvn^'' 
ance to be overcome. The wedge is a ''^ 
of this machine, being formed ot two mr -^ 
placed base to base. The screw « nnoi -^ 
tion, being, in fact, merely an »n^l"^*^;X^ 
round Uie cylinder. This niachnie e. - 
raise a given weight along Uie 'nchned > 
given elevation, with less expend o| 
would be required to raise it P^rpendu '• ^ 
same elevation. This P^'iTend'Cular «[; -^J;^^ 
the elevation o/ Me ;>//i«e, and Uie two . ^ 
the an^le which it subtends, are calle^i ti.c 
the length of Uie plane. Sec ^'^^""'"-^^^ p 

IN COiNA DOMINI {Bulla »h t^'] 
Uie most remarkable of all Uie p«P^ ^ 
most strikingly shows Uie »^'!^' Iv 
and Uieir pretensions as absolute ruler, of 
and Uie auUiority which Uiey da'^ed ov ^_^ 
princes. It is fotiiided upoo^ oUer pai^ 
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duck Mated all lipretics and fDTOuren of bnvtics, 

vthoot dbtinction, and those wtio imposed taxes 

tp€D the dergjf for the purpose of siipplyiog the 

vants of the state, soieraniy excommunicated. After 

tiie finteeoth century, it waa extended and modified 

bj srrenl popes. Pope Pius V. ordered that it 

dnoU be nad aloud in «U the churches on Matuiday 

Thondai, becuse many Catholic princes toleiated 

ProiestoBism their countries, and required oontribo- 

twos firam tke ckrgy. Philip II . and the republic of 

Venke fcriade the publication, for tlie exhausted 

sWe of tbeir treasuries would not allow them to 

spire liiedn]^, and even the emperor Rodolph II. 

aid t&eaiibishop of Menta would not acknowledge 

« tnii » fffjodic'ial to the rights of sovereigns. Its 

takikf «as never admitted in France ; but, in 

%bm particular, from 1566, it excited great dis- 

^Bitsaca; for it was promulgated by the bishops 

■a^Miiis, without the permission of the king, and, 

KOon&n^ to the ordinanoe of the pope, the right of 

fovefODeot to impose new taxes was denied. Not- 

vkbstaodjng this opposition, the bull received its 

iitfl* form from pope Urban VIII., in 16^7. This 

(«pe, in behalf or God« and by virtue of the power 

coDiBittcd to the apostles Peter and Paul and himself, 

rxcGDunmicated and anathematised all Hussites, 

^icklifites, Lutberajis, ZwinglianSy Calvinists, 

H«Suenots, Anabaptists, Trinitarians ; all who had 

ttlieo off from the Christian faith, all heietics. as well 

^ &11 those who trusted^ received, fevoured, or de- 

faded them ; all who read heretical books, without 

f^ision from the papal see > all who possessed 

^ printed them, or defended them in any way 

^AaicTer, whether public or private, or on any 

P^tence whatever; and, finally, all sdiismaUcs who 

]>°s^Cel7 avoided communion with the Romish 

<i>o^ All who appealed from the decision of the 

P^pe to a council were threatened with the ana- 

twma; and if a university, college, or chapter, 

m the interdict. Pirates who disturbed the papal 

^ {* our sea**), from Argentaro to Terracina, and 

Jl^ those who robbed wrecked vessels of the goods of 

^-vistians, incurred this anathema. Moreover, those 

I'wxs were anathematised, who imposed new taxes, 

«r Bicreased those already laid, except in those cases 

in vbich they were allowed by law or by the special 

f^isiion of the papal see ; also all forgers of^papal 

^U>rs ; all who provided Saracens, Turics, or here- 

t^with horses, arms, money, implements of war, 

*«n, hemp, cordage, or any thing which could be 

^> ^>ce to them In making war on Christians and 

^mAid; all who should prevent the carrying of 

Pp^isions to the papal court; all who robl)ed, 

^jxred, or murdered travellers to the papal court ; 

«|^who abused cardinals, papal ambassadors or 

H^iops ; all who apnealed from the commands of the 

^ or his ambassadors to temporal courts of justice, 

^avoided the judicial decision of the pope in 

H|jritaal concerns, or compelled the clergy to appear 

7^ temporal judges, or made laws against the 

iU^ of the churdi, or interrupted the bishops in 

"* exercise of their judicial power; all who seised 

j^^the revenue which the pope deriv^ from 

^^^rd\es and convents, or imposed taxes upon the 

^^1 without the consent of the pope, even though 

^ offender were an emperor or ktag ; all officers 

^ mterfered with the crinunal jurisdiction of the 

^'^£7 ; and, finally, all who should attack or con- 

qu^ tlie papal territory, of which Sicily, Sardinia, and 

^<^ca ibrmed a part None but the pope can 

\^ve this anathema, and he only in the hour of 

J^wbea the person excommunicated has satisfied 

^offended chuicb. The bull was ordered to be pub< 

1^1 posted up at Rome, and once a year, or oflener, 

*er} bishop was to read it to the assembled people. 



This was done at Rome, Uli the mUdle of the 18di 
century, every Maunday Thursday, in the principal 
diurches. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, in mathematics; a mag- 
nitude which cannot be measured by another, taken 
as unity. Of this kind are, for instance, all square 
roots which are not whole numbers, as the square 
root of 12sr 3,4641 .... and so on indefiiiitely. 

INCUBATION. Birds, fishes, insects, worms, 
and reptiles, as is well known, by eggs, fivm which 
the young animals are produced by means of warmth. 
Hie four last named classes leave the fecundation of 
the eggs to the wannth of the sun; birds employ the 
warmth of their own bodies for this purpose. The 
process which they use is called iucukUion. All 
known birds, with the exception of the cuckoo, dis- 
cliarge this office themselves. The cuckoo deposits 
its effgs in the nest of the hedge-sparrow and other 
small oirds. The ostrich, contrary to the common 
opinion, sits upon its eggs, the male in company 
with several females, day and night. Among many 
sorts of birds, as the common hen, ducks, geese, &c., 
the business of incubation is confined to the female; 
among others, especially those which live in pairs, as 
the dove, lark, sparrow, &c., the male takes part. 
The female usually leaves the eggs for some hours, 
about noon, to seek food and batl^ herself. In other 
species of birds, the male remains near the female 
during the process, protects her from ii\jury, brings 
her fmxi, &c. This is the case with the canary bira, 
goldfinch, linnet, &c. The perseverance and devo- 
tion of tive female during the period of incubation is 
admirable. She submits to the most inconvenient 
postures, to avoid injuring her eggs, and forgets her 
food and her companions. If she is compelled by 
hunger to quit her post, she covers her egn with 
feathers, moss, wool, &c. Birds in general become 
comparatively tame during this periooT Others defend 
their nests with the greatest courage. The domestic 
hen boldly encounters the largest dog. Only a few 
birds living in a state of freedom, allow their nests 
to be disturbed. Many desert them entirely, if a 
man has displaced the eggs during their absence; for 
instance, the canary bin^ The gradual development 
of the yoimg bird in the egg has been observed, 
particularly in the case of the eggs of the domestic hen. 
The covering of the young biM, when it first leaves 
the egg, is a sort of down; this is gradually super- 
seded by feathers. The little creature remains for 
some hours or longer, in the nest, under its mother, 
till it has become accustomed to the external air. 
The okl birds, particularly the female, now manifest 
the greatest care for their young, in protecting them 
and providing for their wants. Thiey bring them 
suitable food, which, when necessary, the roo£er sof- 
tens first in her crop. The dirt of the young is thrown 
out of the nest by the old birds as long as the young 
remain blind. Water and marsh birds, soon after 
birth, leave (he nest, and follow their mother into the 
water. The okl birds teach them where to find their 
food. The motlier protects them, takes them in 
stormy weather under her wings, and exposes herself 
to much inconvenience to save them from sufiSsring. 
The time of incubation generally varies with the siae 
of the birds. The linnet requires but fourteen days, 
the common hen twenty-one, and the swan forty-two 
days. In warm climates, the time of incubation is 
said to be somewhat shorter. In Africa, the hen is 
said to sit but thhteen days. With us, too, m very 
cold weather, geese and hens are known to sit much 
longer than in warm. The warmth required lor 
fecundating the eggs is about 1 40^ Fahr. 

The artificial hatching of eggs is practised in 
Egypt. In Naples, ovens for Uiis purpose were 
constructed in the fourteenth century. But in Egypty 
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tills ait ha9 been csitM to a high degree of perfeo- 
tton. The cnrens intended for this porpoM are made 
of brick, and sunk some depth in the earth. They 
consist of two stories, eoiinected with each other, 
and divided into several apartnienCs. In a oomer of 
the boildlng fe an oven, which is heated daily three 
to four hours, for ten days in saooession, with cow 
and earners donr, the asaal fuel of the country. 
The heat is regulated by the feeling of the superin- 
tendent. The temperature to be produced is eom* 
pared with the warmth of baths. When the heat is 
too great, some passages are opened for the air. 
Tlie floors of the divisioiis or apartments are covered 
with mats, and a layer of straw thereupon, on which 
Ao eggs are laid, so, however, as not to touch each 
other. They are turned twice by day, and as often by 
niK^t. After eight or ten days, the eggs are examined 
with a lamp, to ascertain the p i sigmw of the process 
Of fecundation. Those which appear to be nnihiitfol 
are thrown away; the others, <m the fourteenth (tey, 
are put in the upper story. On the twentieth or 
tw^ty-first day, the young bird issues out. The 
owner of the oven receives a third part of the ergs 
for his trouble. The inhabitants of a village caUed 
Berme, in the Delta, are the persons who carry on 
this art throughout the country. In China, also, 
artificial hatching is practised. The eres there are 
put in wooden boxes, which are filled wTui sand, and 
pbced upon heated iron plates. Of late, a French- 
man has published a work on this subject, in which 
he seeks to introduce the Egyptian ovens on an 
improved plan. He heats his ovens with boiling 
water. 

INCUBUS (Latin, taeiffttft, one who lies upon); a 
spirit, to whom was ascribed the oppression known 
hj the vulgar name of nighimarey In Greek ephialiet 
(from tfri and ikkfuu, I leap upon. The English 
nigAttmart is from mair, an oid woman or hanf , in which 
forai the spirit was generally supposed to appear, 
pressing upon the breast, and impeding the action 
of breathing. The French eayehemar or cochemar 
(fill cowehe mr) is of the same character and origin. 
I'liese dsnions play an fanportant pait in the super- 
stitions of the middle ages, havinr been, perfiaps, not 
uufinequcntly employed, like the elder goos of Greece, 
to cloak the advances of eaKhly lovers.' The nuns 
and other young ladies of the middle ages were 
not always safo firom their violence or their persua- 
sions, as numberless tales and grove histories abun- 
duntly prove. Augustin {De Cimi, Det) mentkms 
the met that SpF/mifiM, P^nes, et Fkiunidi, ^uot vulgo 
Incubos voeantf tmprwboi tape eaetUiate mulierihut, et 
etmtm mppeHaie ae peregi§te cammbitum. The word 
is also used for the oppression or feeling of suffoca- 
tion which sometimes comes on during sleep. The 
suiforer experiences a short period of intense anxiety, 
fear, horror, &a; foeb an enonnoiis weight on his 
breast; is pursued by a phantom, monster, or wild 
beast, whom he cannot escape; is on the brink of a 
precipke, from which he cannot remove, or is, per- 
haps, rolling down it without being able to make 
any exertion for his »fety, and his limbs refuse to 
do their office, until he suddenly awakens himself by 
starting from his recumbent posture, or by a loud 
cry; be is then in a state or great terror, and the 
body la often covered with sweat. It is generally 
owing to repletion and indigestion, and is often 
supcrindoced by lying on the back. It Is most com. 
moa hi those seasons of the year which most increase 
the volume of the figids— in spring and autumn. 
Homer (//. xxU. SOO) and V'irga (^a. xii. 906) have 

fiven strikhig pictures of ics beaumbhig power, and 
oseli haa repmnted iu agonies. He is said to 
have eaten an loModerate supper of raw pork, ic»r the 
paipoieafobtaininga vivid coMOcption of hti su^ect. 



INCUNABULA (from the Latin, signifying en 
is a term applied to those editions of books w, 
were printed previously to the year 1 500. PelgiicM 
plains it as signifying editions, ^ttt toucAent au hen 
de Pimprimerie, The term ia most properly confiiH 
the period above-mentioned, because the art of p 
ing was completely formed, in aJl its principal p 
in that period. Panser's work comes down, iod 
to 1536, and Mattaire's still later ; but this form. 
objection to our.limitation, because these two wri 
had regard to the history of printing in grne 
rather &an to the history of the incunabula in j 
ticular. A knowledge of them is important, as ti 
are the best, and ofken the only sources, from wt 
a minute history of the early progress of the an 
printing can be drawn; but notwithstanding 
mvestigations of bibliogrepheiy, much remains to 
done in determining the particular characteristics a 
mutual reUtions of these works. Many of Ou 
works, too, are important and interesting, on accoi 
of the illustration which they afibrd of the h'uiorj 
the art by their ornaments, and on account of the vt 
of the first editions {editienee principeg^ of ancient i 
modem classics In a critical respect. We shaii h 
treat of them in reference to their ralne to profess) 
collectors. 

1. The first beginnings and attempts at printi 
will naturally be oNojects of their search, amon?wtu 
are the xylographic specimens, and tlie earl&st ii 
presslons bearing date, which begin with the m\< 
gences of Nicholas V., 1454 ; although the olde 
printed book, whostf date is undoubted, b the P»ll 
of 1457. 

e. Next to tliese are the first impressions of pt 
ticuhir countries and places, which are generally n 
less rare than the preceding. 

3. The first books printed in a particular langiaj^ 
or with certain types. The oldest impressions u 
in the Gothic type, as it is called ; the roood < 
Roman character* which afterwards became the dkx 
common, particularly in Italy, came into use sooK 
what bter. Single Greek words, cut in wood, vrf 
first used in 1465, in Cicero*s De Offieiie, and in tij 
edition of Lactantius of the same year. The fin 
book printed entirely in the Greek type. v» 
Laskaris's Greek Grammar, which appeared at MiiaVi 

1476. . 

4. Editbns fiom those presses which did not « 
much, and, from the more fertile presses, ^^ 
editions which are peculiarly rare ; e. g., the Mcote 
editions of the M Roman classics. 

6. Editions in which certain typographidl "» 
provements were first introduced ; as J. ^^ 
Pneeepiorivm divinet Legia (Cologne, Koelhof» J^'^ 
folio), the firat book printed with signatures : Sirmi 
ad Populum prttdicakilie (Cologne, tAer Hd^'^ 
1470, 4to), the first with tlie pages nombemfl 
Cicero De Officiia (1465), the first in quarto ; ai» ^^ 
Officium Beau Mariee Firg, (Venice, JenMM, 1479, 
SSmo), the first in the snwllest form. Title par* 
first appeared after the year 1485. ,. 

6. iuiitions with the ftrst, or with reDartfVi 
attempts to apply the arts to the omanentinr m 
books. The first printed book vrith copper-pi*"* 
is Antonia da Siena*s Afoale &iile di Pio (Florf*^! 

1477, fol.) The most remarkable wood^^*' '' 
which the Stresburg printer, Gmninger, w»s yj^ 
fond, are to be found in German and llaliafl fdawf^ 
In this division may also be hiduded copx* ^^ 
exct'ilent mfaiiature engravings. ^^.wuMt 

7. Staigle copies which are celelffated on*^ 
of some particular circumstances; a. f- ^^ 
printed on parchment and with gold ^^?'*f 
which we have some (ran the fifteenth cfn^|vJ 
Of the. Inpeearioaa on parchBe&t, oo whim *<^ 
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dttJOQS wera u fret printed, and the greater part of 
lie copies, eren of later editious, (e. jr., of the Latin 
)tble o( 140)?), those are par Lieu larTy sought after, 
rhidi bsued trom presses that printeil but little on 
erclimem; e. g., Sdiureiuheim and Paiinan at 
ionif« bf whom oulj six parchment editions are 
Aown to have been publish<KL 

8. Firailj, there are some particular ooUections or 
eries, which collectors pride themselves particularly 
•n poswssing; e. g., the six Greek works {AtUAolo- 
'ia, jip$U^uui, EAodiut, Euripides^ CallimaehuM, 
'jHoma, Muunu), printed in capitals by Alopa at 
:lorfiKe (1404—80), or the Greek works printed at 
Vliiin wjih a Tery round type, of which Laskaris 
lITtf) is (he first, and Suidas (1499) the last 

Ediiioos from oelebmted presses of the fifteenth 
HAiiFj are also highly valued; e. g., those of 
tiivfinheim and Pannan, and tiie English printers 
Mion, Pyoson, and Wynkyn. 
fur iiifomation concen/ng the incanabala, see 
uuer's jinmles Typagraphici, together with his 
nnaU tf German Literaturty whidi together con- 
II tfie most ofimplete catalogncj to the year 1536. 
iiUiire's Annals are &r le^s complete, but they 
lie lower down, and enter rather more into details, 
iia 8ii mender's Didionmtire Biiliographiftie ckom 

J 5 Si^ie (Brussels, 1805, 3 vols.), is a useful 
rk on the most interesting incunabula. It oon- 
14 much information on the incunabula of Spain 
1 the Low Countries, whicA is wanting in Pamer. 
udfs tliese works, we may find accounts of parti- 
ir inconabola, in the local htalories of printing 
»ecially in AudilTredi's works on Roman and 
lan printing), in the accounts of some particular 
itere of the fifteenth century (Guttenberg, Jenson, 
Bs, Giimti), and fan the works whteh. treat of the 
loabula of some single libraries, as those of Foasi, 
din, {Biblkiheea Speneeriana\ &c. 
tiI>EPENDENCE, in politfes; the sovereignty 
I people or country, as distinguished from a 
^r dependence upon another country. When a 
rasful attempt is made, by a portion of a people 
p«t to a common government, to establish a 
rate government tor itself, the struggle is 
rally closed by the acknowledgment of its mde- 
ence on the part of the government fiom which 
s 5<*ceded, though, in some cases, a complete 
■at ion is eflected without any such acknowiedg- 
, when the old government is too weak to under- 
an^thtng effective against the revolted provinces 
tloiiies, and yet will not formally renounce its 
irity over them. In such a case, it cannot be 
»s«^ that such an acknowldgeroent Is necessary 
title the new state to he treated by other powers 
Irpendent. This was the case with the United 
nces and Spain, tlie latter not acknowledging 
imner for a long series of years. The South 
icaii republics, too, have not yet been acknow- 
i hj Spain, but no one can doubt Uieir faide- 
nce. The just rule would seem to be, that a 
r or province is independent whenever it 
vs itself so, and is able to maintain its inde- 
nce, or is left in undisturbed ei\joyment of it 
om plicated political svstem, like Uiat of Europe, 
rknov\ ledf^nent of hidependence on the part of 
J ^ovpmmeut, is diplomatically important ; and 
it it, other European states are averse to enter 
r>liti<»l relations with the new state. 
>KPEND£NTS ; a Protestant sect in England 
folia nd, which originated towards the end of 
xteenth century, during the reign of queen 
ptii. The Independents declarra the cere- 
I of the Anglican church popish abuses, and 
nish. They agreed only in tliis point, differing 
* tbniuelwes on many points of doctrine. The 



most lealoof sect were the Brownisti, whose founder, 
Robert Brown (q. v.), iu 168Q, attacked the disoU 
pline and ceremonial of the church of England, as 
unchristian. The name JndependeniM ia derived fircMn 
the circumstance that each congmgatkm formed an 
independent communRy, subject neither to bishoas 
nor eiders, oor any other eoclesiastical powers; the 
minister was elected and dismissed by the votes of 
the «»ngre«ition, and every member had a right to 
preach. The principles of church government iuciil. 
cated by the Independent*, spread rapidly, and 
became a sidgect of ahu-m to tlie government ; some 
were arrested, some executed, and many fled the ooun- 
trv. The sect survived in Engiaiid, under the name 
of CMgrtgaHonaluts; but the principles of Brown 
wero modified. The name of BroumUU tJiey dia- 
claimed, calling themselves CongreguHimalUU, and 
consider John Robinson (q. v.) their founder. In 
the civil wars of England during the seventeenth 
century, the Independents formed a powerful party. 
See Cromweli, Britain^ and Puritant, The English 
Independents now differ from other Protestant sects 
hi'rejfctii^ any formula of foith, requiring only b 
profession of belief in the gospel; and their pastora 
are not ordained. Among them are several dia- 
tininrished men. 

INDEX. A scientific work becomes dovUy 
valoabW by a well arranged and complete index, 
made under the eyes of the author, which saves the 
reader an immense expense of time. A scientific 
work of value is a book of reference, and a book of 
reference without an index is like a diest with a 
troublesome lock, which tries our natience whenever 
we attempt to open it The plan or some newspapera 
to issue a general index at the end of each year, 
deserves much commendation, and ou^t to be imi- 
tated by every editor who considers hb Journal worth 
preserving. 

By the Roman Catholic church, indejt is used 
absolutely, to designate the catalogues, or list of 
books prohiUted by ecclesiastteal authority, on ac- 
count of the heretical opinions supposed to be con. 
tained hi them, or maintained by the authors or 
editors of them, llie catalogue, or list of books 
absolutely prohibited, is simply called the Index, or 
Jndeje LArorum prohibiiorum; but when the list, or 
catalogue, is of books allowed to be read, after cor- 
rection or alteration, agreeably to tlie orders of the 
papal authorities, it is termed Index expurgaioriue, 
and, in the hiter indexes, the words donee corrigantur 
are subjoined to certain works, in older to render a 
separate expurgatory index imnecessary. (I'uwiiley's 
Eseaye on varioui Subjects of Ecclesiattieai History, 
page 133.) The beghiniug of tlie prohibitory mdex 
IS to be found in Gretian*s Collection, beine a 
prohibitian to read pagan books by the council of 
Carthage, held about 400. The emperors also pro- 
hibited the readhig of certain books. Constantme, 
for instance, prohibited the readmg of the works of 
Arius. The popes, too, used to order obnoxious 
books to be bunied. The books of whole sects are 
sometimes prohibited in a mass. The invention of 
printiQg ui the middle of the 15th oenturv, caused a 
rapid multiplication of books, and uiduced the papal 
hierarchy to prevent, if possible, the circuUtion of 
any which m^t prove injurious to the faiterest of 
the Romish churoh. Hence originated fanprimaturs 
(q. v.), or official permission to print works; and the 
promulgation ana diffusion of tlie doctrines of the 
reformation, in the following century, hKreased the 
determination of the powerful adherents of popery 
to suppress and to destroy all the books tinctured 
with Luthaanism,or maintainhig any of the peculiar 
opinions held by the reformfd cnurches. In 1546, 
in pursuance of an edict of the emperor Charles V.^ 
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J^ afitim, IflSC) UntH the end of the fifieenUi 
vtniy, tbe Earopeaiis obtained the precious mer- 
aihifie of India oniy second hand, partly through 
^ypt, wiiefe it came by the way of the Arabian sea, 
d panlj from tbe kmg journeys of the caravans 
rmigii the interior of Asia. This commerce was 
ihe bandi of the Veneilaus and Genoeie, who fiir- 
Isbcd the European markets with the productions of 
ja, ud thereby became rich and powerful. 

PnivjwK hidia. The doubluig the cape of Good 
t^ope, vlM^io 1498« showed the way by sea to the 
ncWes of Imis, led the Portuguese to the possession 
^ a kJagdoB in Asia. A few years after Vasco de 
^^Ana (^ r.) liad landed on the coast of India, they 
veR ikmij the most £iToured merchants upon the 
vboie coast, and in spite of the active jealousy of 
ihe -VdammHanw, who had hitherto monopolised 
itteiBTttire commerce of India, thf^ formed settle- 
MKs, aod Bade oommercial troities with the Indian 
races, in vfaich the latter acknowledged the king 
r Partogal for their lord. Francis of Almeida, the 
m Portttgoese vkeroy in India (from 1505 to 1509), 
tmsfd the fiune of lus nation in the Indian seas. 
' boever be landed, he formed oommercial establish- 
cots, and even toc^ possession of Ceylon in 1506. 
b more lamoos successor, Alphonso of Albu- 
ioque, vho held the <:hief command between 1510 
^ i5l5, ODofirmed the proud edifice of Portuguese 
iv«r io the Indies. He built fortresses for the pro^ 
otoQ of the fiictories, and conquered Malacca, to 
M merchant ships from Japan, China, the Molnc 
^ the Philippines, Bengal, Persia, Arabia, and 
^, resorted ; and the terror of his arms, which 
iu oonqoest inspired, induced the most powerful 
noces of &rther India to seek tbe alliance of the 
^^''pese. He ofterwards acquired possession of 
^ Moluccas, and with them of the rich spice com- 
vi^faod ended his triumphant career by the con- 
gest of Ormus, the richest and most powerful city on 
m Persian gulf, the possession of which he secured 
T> castle. Soon after his death, the Portuguese 
■led from the Arabian to the Persian gulf; nearly 
^the ports and islands on the coasts of Persia and 
va iooo fell into their power ; they possessed the 
vk coast of Malabar to cape Comorin, and had 
^^a^ts on the coast of Coromandel and the bay 
I Bengal ; Ceylon was tributary to them ; they had 
^f^otita in China; and the ports of Japan, to which 
i!?P^ ^^ shown them the way, were open to 
Mr neithant ships. Their power had attained this 
^nt in 1642 ; and, for sixty years, they carried on 
wtf lucraUve commerce without any considerable 
^a. They determined the price of merchandise 
■til the European and Asiatic markets. No foreign 
^^ could take a cargo in the Indian ports, before 
^ '^^'i^i^uese slups were freighted ; no ship was safe 
"the lufian seas without Portuguese passports; and 
J«n those which carried on commerce by their per- 
*^^, could not trade in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
^h iron, lead, and arms, because these articles 
^^mdttded in their monopolies. The central point 
"fue Portuguese dominion, after the time of Albu- 
jJ"^Q«tWa8 Goa, where the royal Portuguese gover- 
■*,ttnd«r the UUe of vicetvy or gauemor, had his 
Jt* ^7 bold and often revolting acts of power, 
r^JKured their dominion in Asia. They bom. 
^^ the most powerful cities on the Indian coasts; 
jTTbttmt the &ips of their enemies in their own 
^^n ; they instigated tbe faiferior native princes 
^^^ against their sovereigns, that they might take 
r^^ge of internal dissensions to extend their own 
^^ ; and they granted peace and their alliance to 
T^^Qce vlio did not do homage to the king of Por- 
l^jiand confirm his submission by permission to 
a OMtle in his capital. Even on the coasts 



where they merely trafficked without govendn^, and 
where the natives were sutject to the native pnnces, 
they ruled indirectly by the terror of their name. 
Portugal owed tbir power to a few able men, whose 
adventurous spirH led them to this distant scene of 
action. The inclination to knightly adventures, 
which, after the overthrow of the Moors, had no ob- 
ject of enterprise at home, found here a field for 
action. But the successors of the men who estab- 
lished the commercial greatness of their nation, were 
not endowed with the same talents. Avarice and love 
of plunder soon became the only motives of enter- 
prise ; the honour of the Portuguese name was sul- 
lied ; a revolting abuse of power excited the resis- 
tance of the natives, who had been before anned 
against each otiier by the artful policy of the stran- 
gers, Irat now became united by the sight of their 
common danger. After the powerful John II., and 
the magnanimous Emanuel, weak princes succeeded 
to the Uirone of Portugal ; under Sebastian, the dis- 
ciple of the Jesuits, when the kingdom was fast 
approaching to its ruin, the Portuguese dominion in 
Asia was also lost. The union of Portugal with 
Spain, in 1580, decided the fall of tlieir commercial 
power in India. The Spanish kings neglected the 
Asiatic settlements. Robbery, pillage, and insubor- 
dination prevailed there. Some commanders in India 
made themselves independent; others joined the 
Indian princes; and others became pirates. The 
Portuguese were treated as Spaniards by the Dutch 
and Einglish. 

Dutch India. The Dutch had previously gone to 
the great commercial market of Lisbon for Indian 
merdmndise, but Philip II. closed the harouur of the 
Portuguese capital to the Dutch ships, on account of 
the revolt of the United Provinces, and thus obliged 
that industrious people to go to the sources of this 
commerce. They were engaged in fhi itless attempts 
to find a passage to India by the Northern seas, 
where they might avoid their enemies, when Cor- 
nelius Houtmann (q. v.), a Dutchman who had made 
several voyages to India in Portuguese ships, offered 
his services to his countrymen. In 1595, he was 
sent, with four ships, to India, to explore the coasts, 
and gain information concerning the inhabitants and 
the commercial relations io that phice, and he re- 
turned with favourable accounts; for, in this very 
first voyage, treaties of commerce were made with 
the princes of the island of Java. The company of 
merchants who had begun the undertaking, sent 
out admiral Van Steck, with orders to enter into 
treaties with the native princes, and to establish faC' 
tories on the island, which was at a distance from 
the centre of the Portuguese commerce, but was near 
enough to the Spice islands to favour a contraband 
trade, and was very well situated for trade with 
China and Japan. The hatred of the natives against 
Uie Portuguese, who had at tunes landed here, 
assisted in the accomplishment of this enterprise: 
Several societies were now formed in Holland to 
prosecute the commerce with India; but the markets, 
Doth of India and of Europe, were soon overstocked. 
To avoid this inconvenience, and to be able to 
oppose a firmer resistance to the jealous Portuguese 
than they could do separately, the small commercial 
societies united in 1602, and formed the great East 
India company, which had power to make peace or 
war with the princes of Asia, to build forts, to main- 
tain garrisons, and to choose a governor. Now, that 
they liad formed settlements at Java and upon other 
points, and had made commercial treaties with seve- 
ral princes of Bengal, began the long struggle he^ 
tween the rivals. The Portuguese had the advantage 
of a better knowledge of Uie Indian sea, but the 
, Dutch could rely on more powerful support froih. 
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Europej Ibr PMiip 11. find his nicoessors often left 
their Asiatic settlenients unprotected. Time and 
experience gave the advantage ^knowledge to the 
Dutch, and their stronger fmd>lle|ter served navy 
enabled them to take one place -After another from 
the Portuguese. In 1921, Uie latter were stripped, 
bv their victorious rivals, of the Moluccas; in 1633, 
of Japan; in 1641, of Malacca; in 1658, of Ceylon; 
in 16(X), of Celebes, where the Portuguese had settled 
after the loss of the Moluccas, to retain by smuggling 
some part of the spice trade; and, after 1663, the 
most important places on the coast of Malabar, where 
they had longest mauitained themselves, fell into the 

?i)wer of the Dutch. At the same time tliat the 
ortuguese were contending with the Dutch, the 
English also entered tlie lists. 

Engliih India, In 1600, queen Elisabeth gaye to 
the merchants of London an exclusive right to the 
commerce of India for fifteen years; and, soon after, 
the four first merchant sliips of the East India com- 
pany sailed from Lancaster to the Moluccas. I'he 
profits upon this first voyage induced the associated 
merchants to use every exertion to overcome the 
obstacles which the new settlements of the Dutch, 
and those of tiie Portuguese, upon the Indian coast, 
placed in their way; and they soon succeeded in 
firming establlsliments and building forts in Java, 
Ambojna, and Banda, and shared the spice trade 
with the Dutch. This privilege, indeed, was soon 
after lo^t, the Dutdi having obtained sole possession 
of the Moluccas; but the iSiglish were more success- 
ful in their settlements on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, and always repelled tiie attacks of the 
Portuguese. They obtained yet more important ad- 
vantages hi 1G23, when the Persians requested their 
assistance to drive the Portuguese from Ormus; for, 
hidependently of their share of the rich booty of 
merchandise which they gained, they funned a set- 
tlement at the entrance of the Persian gulf (Gam- 
broon) and obtained possession of the commerce in 
silks, caroets, gold stuiSs, and other Persian commo- 
dities. Thus, in the middle of tiie seventeenth cen- 
tury, the commercial power of the Dutch and British 
rose upon the ruins of the Portuguese. But the 
friendly reception whidi the natives had given to 
the Dutch, when they fireed them from tlie hated 
power of the Portuguese, was soon followed bj dis- 
contents. Tliey saw that they bad exchanged a 
hard yoke for one still harder; that avarice and a 
commercial spirit produced, under their new masters, 
the same effiMsts, whicti, ever since the first arrival 
of the Europeans, had disturbed tiieir peace and 
destroyed their freedom. The Dutch, as well as the 
Portuguese, were almost continually at war with the 
natives on the islands and on the continent, wherever 
they formed settlements. After the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from the Spice islands, the Dutch govern- 
ment became so oppressive as to compel the destruc- 
tion of the spice trees upon all the islands except 
Amboyna. At Banda, tlie natives were massacred, 
because they would not submit to become slaves, and 
tlie whole island was divided among the whites, who 
ued slaves from the nei^bouring islands to culti- 
vate their hmds. The magnificent city of Batavia, 
upon the northern coast of Java, became, after 1619, 
the seat of the Dutch government in India, and tlie 
principal seat of the Asiatic trade of the East India 
company. From this pUca the governor-Keneral, 
during the five years of hto power, ruled wiui regal 
iway over the princes of the interior. Until modem 
tiroes, when the wliole European colonial svstem 
was shaken, and almost all the comm«*rcial establish, 
nieuts in Asia fell into the hands of the Britisli, who 
ruled tlie sea, the Dutch, notwithstanding tlie stro^- 
glei of the nativesy remained in possession of their 



settlements, among the most imporiani of vl 
were Surat, on the coast of Hindoostan; the goT< 
meiit of Malabar, with Cochin, iu furtreas; \tm{ 
Coromaadel, with the fortified Nrgafatam; C] 
sura, in Benaal; the goveniment of Malacca, 
fiirthest Dutch settlement at the aoathem poiii| 
the peninsula beyond the Ganges; Celebes, tbeij 
place where they formally ruled after disanningi 
subduing the native princes; Java, the Moliio^ 
and the soutliem coast of Borneo, their kst setl 
ment. , 

Danish India. Before we retttfn to the £Bfi 
colonies in India, we must caat a glance at the oti 
commercial establishments, those of the Danes and I 
French, likewise formed in the seTenteenth txniH 
A Dutch factor, Boschower, who liad obtained f/i 
the king of Ceylon, as a mark of high fiivoor, tbeti 
of prince, being coldly receWed when he retivi 
home, from resentment ofiered his services to ki 
Christian IV. for forming a coUmy ui Ceylon. \ 
East India company was immediately establish 
Copenhagen, and, in 1618, Btwcliower sailfd j 
India with six shipe, of which half behntted to^ 
king, and the others to the company. Hedifdl 
the way. The Danish mariner who commaodrfi i 
ships was ill received at Ceylon, and immcdiit^ 
turned to the coasts of Coromandel, the nearest ft 
of the Indian main. The native prince of Taiijo^ 
granted hun, for a yearly rent, a fertile strip <]f l*fl 
where were laid the foundations of the city of In 
quebar, and where, soon after, the fortress of Pal 
burg was built for the protection of the new Kti] 
menta. Tlie other Europeans, who had estsbli^K 
themselves in India, at first placed no obslacii^ i 
the way of the Danes, who thus were mablra | 
carry on an extensive tmde. But wlien the DaU 
became more powerfVil and more arrogant, (liej^ 
chided their new rivals from all tlie markets, jn 
afiairs of the Danish company declined; it ceded i 
possessions to the government, and, in 1634, «l 
dissolved. After 1643, the Danes ceased to dsv|»I 
the Indian seas. In 1670, Christian V. fonned a i« 
society, which he so generously supplied with fiuv 
that nearly half of their capital came from his l»o^ 
This company had the right of making peace sud «« 
It was soon involved in new quarrels witli Uie Dm 
and the princes of 1 ai^ore, whom tlie latur w 
excited against it. It conUnued ita feeble existeM 
until 1729, when it was given up, as it com » 
longer maintain its small possessions. .'^^^^J^J 
after, it was agaui restored by Christian \1. * 
received a charter for forty years, with the rig« ^ 
carrying on an exclusive trade from the ^si''. ^ 
Good Hope to China. It was so successful W 
after the charter had expired, it was renevw w 
twenty years, but with a proviso Uking theeww«> 
right to trade from the company, and allowing at<^J 
to India to every Danish subject, on conditiun of "" 
payment of a tax to the company. In ^^ "*7. 
while, several settlements were made on u»' ^'J i. 
of Malabar and Coromandel, in Bencal, in 1«*»^ 
ill Orissa, on the straits of Malaa^ ano '^ J^ 
so unportant to the navy and tlie co™"*"*?: ,u 
mark, that the king, in 1770, bought them fimw "« 
company, and took their officers into his 8^'^\; 
The commerce to India and to China has, since u»o^ 
been free to all Danbh subjects. / 

French India. The East India «>mpsJ»>es ^ 
England and Holbind were already rich, ""''^"^^^ 
French had made only a few unsuccessful •^^*'"][j^(' 
and had no immediate commerce with Inoia> ^ ^ 
tlie French minister of commerce, Coiberti ^ ^^ 
loudly called upon to fiivour the eDterp*^ ^ ' 
naticm, that he resolved, in 1666, to fona • f^fl'l «ii 
and to give to it, for sixty yean, all the i^f^ '^ 
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pririfeces wMch ihOBB of Hollarid and of Engkiid 

ffjoyid. llie oompBiiy wm to trnve a cipiiai of 

1S,000/XX) of Imva. llie iakod of Madsgasoar, al 

Ibr fotnmoe of tbe Indian aea and near the African 

out, fiiToiinblj flitonUd for Trade with Africa, 

Pern, Aiahb, and Inriin, was Gboam for the central 

poifltoftbeirneweatablislmcnta. But, in fire years, 

the cQBpiDT was so reduoed hf bad nmnagimnt^ 

and Vf the faithlessnesa of agents, thai it ceded iu 

p nawgJBM to the g o v emmrnt. Tilings went on no 

Wtts, n^ in two jenn^ all the French who had 

TnyM It Madbgnscar were manarnd. In the 

nctt«y«, instcaa of Sumt in Goannt, where tbe 

Fmdi bd first deposited their goods, they chose 

the tJin anrnportam village of Pondicheny, which 

scMifier bfcnme a oomiderable city. Daring the 

Kvnrtmith centnry , the oommeroe of the Praicn did 

mteriih in India, llie defecU of tbe system of 

adnioBtiBtion, military dinsters, and the cncroacb- 

■Mts of the government, prevented the extension 

of the colonira, and aome bat just began were im- 

Bicdatelj abandoned. The company finally gave 

Dp iti privileges (which had been renewed in 1714), 

to the merchants of SC Malo. Under the administia- 

ten of cardinal Pleury, order and activity were first 

atrodoced into these commercial enterprises, when 

tbe broUiets Orri and Fulvy took the direction of 

titem. Pondkherry soon recovered from its decline, 

ud the Isle de Fiance, which the French had pae> 

vswd gnce 17S0, admirably situated as a station for 

Infian commerce, soon became fiooristiing (1735) 

vnW the wise government of Boardnmaye. The 

^^ly ^f Chandmwgore, on the Ganges, p ro s p e red 

aider the management of Dapleix. French ships 

latij^ted all the Eastern sens, where a lucntiva 

°»nnierce oonld be expected. In the naval war 

n^een the English and French (1745—47), the 

auer maintained their possessions in India with great 

^lov.sithoogh they received bat little sopport from 

l^(in>pe; boL, after tbe peace of 1748, their power rose 

jo ita hrip^ht by their faifiaenoe on the wars of the 

Indiao priooes. They obtained large possessions on 

tw coasu of Golconda, Orissa, and Coromandel, which 

vcre, however, too much separated to give each 

t^fr mntttal support. During the war with England 

(J]^^^-^), the French gradually lost every thing in 

*wa. The peace restorad to them onlv Pondicherry 

^ Mah^, and gave them three small frctories in 

^nfssl, with weak garrisons. Since this tune, they 

>)>][e lost and regained Pondicherry several times, 

^ hold it by the peace of Paris, of May 80, 1814. 

Jne British are now the ruling commercial nation ui 

Inuia. Upon the foundation mid there, as we have 

butted, in the seventeenth ce.^«,ary, has arisen the 

Prond edifice of their power; and, since 1702, the 

^s of all the smaller companies which before had 

^ formed, were united with those <n the East 

iDQia compimy. See Ea»t India Companies. 

Indian Languages, If the religions systems of 
uw natires of India, and the high antiquity of their 
|nnHHms, were not a su£Scient proof that India is 
^jMedgama, MedAya-Dehsa (the centml land), 
^ its inhabitants a primitive people, a survey 
^.^e Ungiiages of the country would render it 
^^"Ht. Although the misskmary Henry Roth, in 
3^i and the Jesuit Hanseiben, in 1099, engaged 
^^ ^u ntidy, it is only since 1790 that it has been 
^ thoroughly investigated by Faoiino, Sir W. 
Jones, Wilklns, Forster, Carey, Marshman, Wilson, 
^oWbrooke, Wanl, Marsden, Bopp, and otli^rs. 
AccortHng to an Indian treatise on rhetoric, given 
°y Colelirooke, theie are four leadmg languages : 
^^t, Precrit, Paisachi or Apadhransa and Ma- 
^j or Misra. As those double appellations are 
' ' OQ dHTeivnt passages of that treatise. Cole 



braoke considen the Apadhmsa thft simfi as the 
Magadhi, and the Paisachi and Misia as one; so 
that, in reality, the Sanscrit, the Pracrit, and the 
Magadhi are the only leadhig langoages. But, as 
even English critics have remarked, the passage 
quoted does not seem to have justice done it, be- 
caose Apadhiansa, like Misia, must be, even accord- 
ing to his explanation, a kind of mixed language or 

jargon. 

I. The Sanacrit, called also GrmiAom^ from Gramd- 

km, book, is the holy langtmge of the Biamins and of 
books. It is a dnd hinguage, but was probably 
once spoken; it is wonderfofly perfect in its oon- 
strnction, and extremely oopioos. Its alphabet is 
called Deoanagari, divuie alpnabet, because it is said 
to have loul its origin frnm the gods, whose language 
it is; it consists of fifty letters. It has three genders, 
a dual like the Greek, oonjogations numbered eccord- 
hig to the vowel or consonant endinn, seven cases, 
in&ead of pronouns, after nouns, ana abundance of 
particlea Its flourishing period was at the court of 
VicrBmaditya, rajah of Benares, in the last century 
b^re the Christian era, wliere the celebrated poet 
Calydas lived, the author of Saeenla/a, or the Fatal 
Ring, and of the Megha Dfiia, or the Cbud of Mes- 
sage. In this hmguage are also written the old 
sacred books, the Vedas. The father of Sanscrit 
grammar is Panini, whose name occurs in the Indian 
tneogony, and to whom are attributed the Sairms, or 
short grammatifal precepts; although he himself re- 
fers to predecessors, as Samkyn, Gargyn, Casyapa, 
Galava, Sacatayana, && But his system is very 
artificial. His work was improved by another an- 
dent philosopher, Catngayana, in his Varticas, ex- 
plained by Patanjall,a mythoh>gical personage in the 
form of a serpent, in a work entitled MoAabAashiUy 
whx^ again received additioos firom Caiyata, and from 
an unknown person in the work entitled Casiea 
FritH. This last work is highly esteemed, and gave 
rise to the commentary Padamanjari, by Haradaita 
Misra. A second grammar is Ramachandra's Pro- 
eriyaeammudi. Modem ones have been written by 
Wilkins and Colebrooke. The .<^aiara coska, or the 
Treasure dT Amara Shiga, who lived before the 
Christisn era, is a dictionary of the Sanscrit. A 
supplement has been given by Medinicar,in his woriL 
Medini, Viswapracasa by Maheswara, is a second 
dictionory: HaravaU, by Pumshottaflu, a third. 
There are many others, as by Ilebgudha, Fackespati 
the DharanieoshOy Bhattoji's Siddhanta eaamudi, 
Praeriga eaummdi, A Sanscrit press was established 
at Calcutta in 1808. Sir William Jones, the learned 
president at Calcutta, to whom the cultivation of 
Oriental literature is so much indebted, was well 
acqiuinted with the Sanscrit. It may be called tiie 
fundamental language, as it contaois the original and 
i\indamental sounds of all tlie European hiugiwges, 
aild not merely in a superficial resemblance; eo that 
by means of it are manifested that great fellowship 
and affinity, by virtue of which all languages form 
one great growth of the mind. 

II. The Pracrit, as the common language, com* 
prebends the various dialects used hi writing and 
social intercourse. Ten are named by Colebrooke, 
to which, however, should be added the Penjabi and 
Brija Bhasha. Tlfey are spoken hi the fertile pro- 
vinces of Hindoostan and Deccan, by thf^-^1. Sarrs- 
wata, a people on the banks of the river of this 
name, which flows through Penjab. This dialect is 
especially used hi dramas and poems. 2, llie 
Kanyacubjas, whose capiml was Canoge. It seems 
to be the present Hindi or Htndoostanee, except that 
the latter contains Peraian and A rebic words. These 
two dialects are written with tbe Devaaagari alpha- 
bet. 3. The Gaum of Bengal^ whose capital was 
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(iaur. TUs is the Bengalae or Bengal dialect, 
which is spoken chiefly in the eastern parts of Hin- 
doostan. Many Sanscrit poems have been trans- 
lated into this dialect; the learned Hindoos speak 
it almost exclosively. Its characters are the Devan- 
aeari, somewhat altered, for convenience. 4. The 
Mitilaw, or Tirhoot, is the prevalent dialect in Miti- 
law, or the Circar (Circle) of Tirhoot and some 
neighbouring districts, bounded by the rivers Cusi 
and Gandhac and the Nepaul mountains. It is not 
adapted to poetry. 5. The dialect of UtcaU or 
Odradesa (Orissa) is called Vriya, and has Sanscrit 
words. The five above-named dialects are the lan- 
guages of the five Gaurs, or of Northern Hindoostan. 
The five following are those of the ihre Dravirs, and 
are called Tamui. They are — 6. the Dravida, the 
southern extremity of the Deccan, where the Tamul, 
called also by the Europeans Malabar (though the 
former is rather the eastern dialect, the latter the 
western) is spoken; the former is spoken from cape 
Comorin under the Eastern Ghauts northwardly as 
fitf as Pullicate, the latter firom cape Comorin, as hr 
as Goa; they meet at the cape of Coimbetore. The 
gospel is preadied by Christian missionaries at Ma- 
uias, Tranquebar, and Tanjore, in the Tamul. Zie- 
genbalg translated the Bible into it. The name 
Tamui, as the natives pronounce it, is probably con- 
nected with the river Tamrapami, 7. The Maharash- 
tra, or Mahratta, is spoken on the northern part of 
the plateau of the Deocan, eastward of the hi^lands 
of Omercuntttk. Muruy as this country, situated 
between the Nerbndda and the Krishna, was for- 
merly called, was the centre of the Dravirs, whose 
capital, Dwara Summadia, was destroyed in 1SS6. 
This dialect is written with the Devanagari, and 
has, likewise, many Sanscrit words. A grammar 
and dictionary were published by Carey, in 1809. 8. 
Camata, or Carnara, bj corruption Canara, in the 
middle of the plateau <^ Mysore, consequently in the 
middle of the Deocan. It is still spoken in the 
mountainous regions, but on the eastern coast has 
been supplanted by other dialects. 9. Tailanga, 
Telinga, or Tilanga, also the Audrey, the language 
of a people in the north-east of the peninsula, be- 
tween the Krishna river and Godavery, as &r as the 
northern Circars, and r««ching southward to Pulli- 
cate. It has much resemblance to the Sanscrit, and 
has a separate alphabet, called Calanga, 10. The 
dialect of Guijara or Guierat, Geiira, a peninsula in 
the west, is the last dialect of the Pracrit A dic- 
tionary of it has been compiled by Drummond. 

III. The Paisachi, or Apadhnnsa, probably the 
language of the mountaineers, in dramatic poetry is 
the language of demons, a Jargon mixed with San- 
icrit, and therefore the hmguage of ridicule. 

IV. The Maeadhi, or Misia, probably the Pali 
and Magadhi of the island of Ceylon, used by the 
priests of Buddha. It b called Mitra, because it is 
faiterminglcd with Sanscrit words. It also cenerally 
designates the foreign languages, introduced by the 
conquerors of the countries on the Indus and Ganges, 
especially those of the Indo-Chbese. Doctor Ley- 
den thought to have discovered in It many original 
languages, which might, indeed, have had a common 
fbundation (according to Vater, the Chinese). The 
Ibundatkin of this system of languages is monosylla- 
ble, and, as in the Chfaiese, the diflmnt intonations 
determine the meaning. Those of the islanders are 
polysyUabIc, those of the mainland monosyllabic. 
The raonosylkbic dimppears near Bengal. To the 
east, it is more common, and prevails exclusively in 
Cochin-Chlna and Tonquin. They are ffiven in the 
foUowing order*.— 1. Polysyllabic; a. Malay; h. Ja- 
vanese; c* Bugis; d. Bima; «. BatU; /. Gala, or 
Ta^Ja. 2. the monosyUabic; g. Rukhepg; A. 



Banna; t. Mon; k. Thaj; I, Kliohinen; n. Lav; 
ft. Aman. Sir W. Jones first perceived the Sansait 
in the language of the Malays, though it is not tiie 
only basis, but is joined with a foreign element hi 
it are written the tales of the Panans, taken finm 
the old Sanscrit epic Mahabharat. A grammar aod 
dictionary of it were published liy W. Marsden 
There is another dictionary by James Howson. Ik 
Javanese resembles the Malay very much. Docttf 
Leyden considered the Pali or Bali a dialect of it, 
which may be, perhaps, a language oommon to til 
the countries between the eastern and western boun- 
daries, the language of their holy books, of tbrir 
priests, scholars, and poets. The Rukheng in Ar* 
racan, to the west, is said to bear much resemUtnce 
to the Devanagari in its chanMHers, and to the Stn- 
scrit in its structure and mytliology. The Banna a 
softer but less articulate tlian the Rukheng, bat it h 
very perfect, and has a rich litprature. Ine Mod is 
sUlI prevalent among the inhabitants of Pegu, «ho 
style themselves Men^ but are called by the Bannbs 
Taleing, and by the Siamese, Ming-Mom. Thrir 
alphabet-is the Barma-Bali alphabet a little altereil 
Thay is the hmguage of the Siamese. The Barmis 
call the country S^n, whence, probably, the Portu- 
guese Siam. The Khohmen la the kmguaee of a 
nation on the Meoon or the Cambodia, which is n^ 

garded as very learned, and was formerly subjected 
y the Siamese tribe. The Law ia the language d 
the pecmle called by the Portuguese Zaof. AoconiiB; 
to Leyden, it stands in the same relation to the Thay, 
that the Banna does to the Rukheng, thougli it 
bears a closer affinity to the common Bali. In this 
central country of Laos are the most remarkalile 
monuments of Buddaism; and probably it will b^f^ 
after afford, on this point, much information. As tlte 
Sanscrit is the common centre of the Hindoo iao- 
guages, so is the Bali of the Indo-Chinese. In tfce 
country between India and China, it is the language 
of religion, of the law, of science and litentufv, anJ 
appears in all the languages of the people. It is 
also called LankaboMy i. e. the language (in Greri 
B«|if ) of Lanka, or Ceylon and Megata, or Aloo- 

?ita, perhaps analogous to the Sanscrit MagaiUu. 
he Bali alphabet had its rise in the Devanagari, but 
differs essentially from it. The form o( the Bait 
character among the Barmas, is qiudrangular* very 
much as in Lanka, but different from the Siainetf, 
which is called Nungtu-Khmn, It has all the i»ii' 
scrit inflexions of verbs and nouns, though it more 
rarely uses them in connexion, and more frequenttj 
uses the past participle and impersonal verbs. Tinf 
the Pracrit, Bali, and Zend, as Sir W. Jones Tfry 
acutely observed, h^m come into affinity, as tltfw 
dialects of the Sanscrit. They have had verf mvd^ 
the same fete. Pracrit is the language of id^^ 
the holy b6ok8 of the Jaina sect ; Bali is the sacno 
language of the Buddhists; Zend of the Ywets.^ 
fire wcwshippers. A wide and deep survey of U<e 
whole variety of Indian language, primitive, molhf ^ 
and mixed, would afford the most interesting io'^' 
mation respecting the philosophy of language &»> 
religion. . 

Indian Literaiure. Europe still lay in t^ 
deepest slumber, when Hindoostan was already w 
possession of art and science. A thousand yesn 
before Christ, a tender and imaginative poetry extsten 
there, and the hnmense rock on which l^crmytiiojog 
is sculptured, is a work, in comparison with wlucft 
the pyramids of Egypt seem young. The astroo^ 
micai knowledge of India, existuig before t>».,P^f^ 
to which history exteiKls, the* anUauity ascribed to 
the alphabet, the language, the religious uadiiMV*' 
handed down bv means of pictures and ^"^*'*S^ 
all pohit to a development of the human ioteiiea 
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fiom its tat germ. Mental culture begins belbre 

Ittnture. Tile latter, ia India, appearsustin theo- 

loj^ : afterwanis, wben the oocupatioos of life be- 

cBDe noie distinct, it became ano a pro&oe ait, a 

iriDcle far historical or natunl knowledge, down to 

the tine when poetiy was written, which Datorally 

iftDcned to mjtliology. This general division into 

aotd ud proooe iitenture we intend to observe. — 

We fint remark, in re sp ect to the arts of writing 

VKB% Ue Hindoos, tbat they are acquainted with 

upeTf thngh it is not mnde of cotton, but from the 

wi of s inh whose fibres are carefbliy separated. 

The fcmer disooTerj Ui of later date, being first made 

after Ae invasion of the country bv the Mongols. 

Vheo iliicQBzse paper cannot be had,a white crayon 

a Mi vith black ublets. The usual material, how- 

enr.ktbt leaf of the &n.palra, which, being about 

(btr fingers broad and two feet long, contains seven 

<r fight fines ; and, as it is thicker, stronger, and 

iiiftr tbso double paper, it admits of writing on both 

ades. This is done with an iron style, six inches in 

iogth, and duupened at the upper end to make the 

Jcives T€ry smooth. The leaf rests on the middle 

fiw^tbe left hand, and is held between the thumb 

nu forefinger. The right hand does not move over 

^ lea^ m, after a writing a word or two, the 

vritff presses the style deeper into the hst letter, 

ud moves the leaf fram the right to the left. The 

Hindoos are ao accustomed to this method, that they 

write vhtle walkinn^. ^^ ^^^^^ marks are very fine, 

tile lesf is rubbed with fresh cow-dung, in such a 

Bumer that only the finest partksles of it adhere to 

tbe lines, and it is then done over with black. The 

Hmdoos do not write on paper with a quill, but with 

s reed {calamus), which is split like our pen, but is 

J^l^nger. To form a number of palm leaves into a 

book, a hole is made through both ends of the leaves, 

"n1 they are tetened together by a small thread. 

Two ih^ pieces of wood, of the siie of the leaves, 

*n then placed above and below ; a hole is made at 

^ ciid, and pegs of wood or iron are passed through 

the whole, to nu£en all tiie parts together. A lonff 

^^Dg is fastened to the peg, which is wound round 

we book a number of times. We now proceed to 

the Utenture of the Hindoos. 

1. Socred lAUratwre, We possess this under the 

gninsl names of Shattra, Scatter, Sisira, ShaHa 

vthe different forms of this word are unquestionably 

^"^^7 diiTerences of dialect) ; i. e., holy, ordinances 

pen by God. They can be read only by the three 

^^> or repenerated castes. The Hindoo has received 

^ll^^red writings as religious documents, as the 

^J^ of God, from God, from Vishnu, the metamor- 

Pjjosed Vyasa, and the books themselves are called 

t il'* ^^^ these words, vy€ua and veda, belong 

to the same fiimily, the members of which signi^ 

*''^fe<fee, wit, lawy ordinance, and are derived from 

^nwt whose original sienification is light and fire, 

^1^, however, found the word of God already 

^^ng, and was, consequently, only a collector of 

^ Vedas, which he reduced to four divisions, called 

?S^\ fffttch, Jayuihy jSomum, and Atharvana, The 

°J^division is metrical, the second in prose, and the 

^ consists of prayers, designed to be sung. The 

5^&re prayers to be used with purifications, expia- 

toi7 sacrifices and maledictions, and differ materially 

^^e others, on which accoimt their genuineness 

"^ been doubted. These Fedas are properly the 

T*?^ text, which has ^en rise to several exposi- 

B^* the latt^, in turn, are esteemed holy, like the 

^ilmud among the Jews. Each Feda consists of two 

I*rta-4hc MantHie, orprayers, and the Brahmanasy 

^ commandments. The whole body of hymns. 

Payers, and invocations in one Feda is called San^ 

"''^* The oomniandments inculcate religious duties, 



monlnaidms, and theological doctrintt. The proper 
Hindoo theology is contained in the part whidi un- 
folds Upnaisbada's revelations (of the same family as 
the Low German open, the Greek m"*, an opening), 
and consists of explanations of mysteries. Anquetil 
du Perron has published these, under the name of 
Oupnekkat, in a Latin tianslaUon of a Persian ab- 
stract, which was itself corrupted, and whicli he also 
misunderstood (Strasburg, 1801, 2 vols., 4to.) The 
Fedas are in Sanscrit, in the Devanagari. (See In- 
dian Languages.) A British officer, who lived a 
long time in India, enriched the British museum with 
a complete copy of the Fedas, in eleven volumes. 
A second class of sacred books are the Upavedas, 
In four parts {Ayush, GandAarva, Dhanush, and 
StAapaiya), treatises on surgery, medicine, music, 
dancing, war, architecture, and many mechanical arts. 
The tliird class are the Angas, or Bedangas, in six 
parts {SteshOj Calpa, Fyacarana, Ch^handes, lyatish^ 
and Nirueti)y treating of langua^ and grammar, 
prosody, poetry, astronomy, the ntual, and difficult 
words in the Fedas. The fourth class are the Upan^ 
gas. They are divided into three classes — the Pura- 
nas, DAemuuhastras, and Dersanas, The Puranas, 
to the number of eighteen, with as manv UpapuranaSf 
supplements and explanations, treat of mytliical uhi- 
losophlcal s u bje cts , vis., cosmogony, theogony, &c., 
a more extensive series of legends, which sometimes, 
of course, represent the great relations of the world 
and time, under a contracted view, but cannot be 
rashly rejected. We will merely enumerate the 
Puranas : — 1. Kalika Pwrana, a history of the god- 
dess Kalika Parvadi, Bhavani, the wife of Siva ; 2. 
Abhiatma Ramayana, a fragment of the Brahmanda 
Purana, a history of Ramatshandra; 3. Brahma Fai- 
vardka Purana, the origin of the gods, and the history 
of Ganesa, Crishna, Durga; 4. Pedma Purana, in 
praise of the lotus {pedma), and a history of Lakshmi, 
the wiffe of Vishnu, in 65,000 stansas ; 5. Agru Pu- 
rana, a sketch of all Indian science, in 15,500 stansas; 
6. Fishnu Purana, in 29flOO stansas; 7. Sitw Pw- 
rana, in 24,000 stansas; 8. Linga Parana, in 11,000 
stansas; 9. Scanda Purana, of the god Scanda, the 
son of Siva and Bhavani; 10. Haritalika and Savriti 
Bata relate to religious customs; 11. Ontkal Khanda 
and Xisft Khanda, the former a description of Orissa 
and the old religious rites of the Vishnu worship at 
Juggernaut, here Poursatim; the latter a history of 
the city of Kasi or Varanasi, now Benares, the prin- 
cipal city of the Sivaites; 12. Nuradeya Purana, the 
history of Nareda, god of music, in 25,000 stansas; 
13. Markandeya Purana; 14. Bhavnsia Purana; 
15. Fayu Purana, the historf of Vayu, god of the 
winds; 16. Matsya Purana, the history of Vishnu, as 
the fish fai the first deluge, in 14^000 stanzas; 17. 
Narasingha Purana, Vishnu as a man-lion ; 18. 
Fhagavaia Purana, the work of Vyasa, the history 
of Crishna, or rather of Vishnu, in twelve book& 
containing 18,000 stansas, which have been published 
in French and German. The two oldest and most 
important epic poems are — 19. Ramayana, the his- 
tory of Ramatshandra, king of Ayodyia, the seventh 
great incarnation of Vishnu — a work of Valmiki; 
20. Mahabharata, the war of the Pandus and Kurus, 
two hues of descendants of the old Indian king Bha- 
rata, in eighteen books, and more than 100,000 
stansas. Wilkins, Parraud, Proben, Herder, S<±le- 
gel, and Majer have tnmslated an episode from this 
work, called Bhagavat Giia. Anotlier, entitled 
Nalus (published at Paris and Strasburg, in the 
original, with a Latin translation), has bM» trans- 
lated into German by Bopp and Koscgarten (Jena, 
1820). To the Dherma Shasiras, as the second 
diviston of the Upangas, belongs the Munava Dhar^ 
masastra, or the ordinances m Menou (Euglisli, by 
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Sir Williom Jones)— a complete code of laws and 
customs, containing a poetical account of God and 
the spirits, of tJie creation of the world and of men 
(Schiegers History of Ancient and Modem Litera- 
ture, I. 171). '1 he Dersana — tlie tliird class of the 
Vpangas — are philosophical works, and are of tJtree 
clas^ieii — Ayaya (connected with tlie Greek N#i»i, 
understand iuje^^ mind), which explains tlie sense of 
separate passages of tiie I'eda. and is divided into 
two part<i — the work of Gotama and Cadana; Sank- 
hya, which is twofold, either witii or without Istnara, 
and SanJchya; tlie first is also called Patanjala; lastly, 
MimansOy which is again attributed to Dirapajana, 
surnamed ryasa,or tiie Compiler. Dow lias pub- 
lished parts of tlie Dertanat. 

t. Profane Literature. We shall only touch upon 
some of tlie prinripal works. Mugdhatrndha^ or tlie 
Beauty of Knowledge, by (>oswami, surnamed f'opa- 
deniy is considered the best Sanscrit g^niniar. There 
b anoUier, by Kalape, called Katantra I riti, witli 
an etymological commentary, calUnl Katantra f'ritt 
Tika. Such commentaries are also Dourpa Singha, 
Tr^atshandraga, Another grammar, wiiii the title 
Sankhipta Sara, hj lladjah Djoununira Kandi, lias 
been commented on by Gopi '1 chandra. The best 
dictionary, Amaratinha, has been already mentioned; 
beskles this, tliere are seventeen otliers, of g^reat 
reputation. The Hindoo poetry has, tlinmgliout, an 
elegiac earnestness and sweetness, which owes its 
origin to tlieir oldest poet, Valmiki, who sang in 
plaintive strains of tiie murder of a youth, who lived 
happily with his mistress in a beautiful wildeme}<s, 
and was mourned by her in heart-remling lamenta- 
tions. We liave already spoken of Vainiiki as the 
author of the epic Haniayana, with which Vyasa*s 
MahabAarat alone can be compared. Another poet 
is Ifjana Radjah, who has described the meeting of 
Arjoun with Siva. Hhattu Hana, a third poet, is the 
auiiior of Kadanilmri. Bliartri Hem Pa iidita wrote 
a (K)pular epic Bhatti: Djnga Deva wrote the Gita 
Govinda — a hymn to (ioviiula (translated by Jone>). 
The dramas, called Nataks by tlie Indians, are nu- 
merous. Among tlie dnimatic poets, Calidas.a poet 
at the court of Vicramadiiya, altout a century B. C, 
is mentioned as a star (»f the fii^t mngnitude. He 
has been called tlie Indian S/iakitpeare, His best 
drama is Sacontaia, or the Fatal King, an English 
translation of whic*h has been made by Jones, and a 
German by Forster, and of which Herder says — 
**All the scenes are connected by flowery bands; 
eadi grows out of the subject as natumlly as a beau- 
tiful plant. A multitude of sublime as well as tender 
ideaM are found in it, which we should look for in 
▼ain in a Grecian drama." Kommava Sambtnini (the 
Birth of Kumara, tlie Physician of tlie (iods) is one 
of tiie productions of tliis pr)et, as hkewise Ourvasi 
Fikrania (the Heroism of Urvasi), in five acts, and 
Megha Duta^ or the Cloud of Message, publislied by 
Wilkins. Among other Hindoo dramas are Ketria- 
bali (the Pearl Necklace), by llersadeva; PrabodAa 
Tchandra Oudapa (or tiie Rising Moon of Know- 
ledge), in six acts, by Krishna Misra; Hatiarnava 
(or tiie Sea of Ridicu1e)^-a satirical drama, in San- 
scrit and Pracrit, by Djayadeswara Bhaltatcliaria ; 
Maha Nataka, tiic great drnma. also in S«ns<'rit and 
Pracrit, by Madhusanada Misra Miirari, in seven acts. 
Mudra Rakyata, and Ma/ati, and Mai/ieva^ dramas 
ill ten acts, are by unknown autliors. (See Wilson's 
Hindoo Drama, Calcutta, 1827). The poetical trea- 
sures of tiie literature tiave been not a little increased 
of late by tiie establishment of a printing press 
at Calcutta, for tlie purpose of publishing Oriental 
works. Tiie Hindoos have two kinds of feet {padam 
or cAaranam) in their verses — tiie simple ganam and 
the upaganam* Of the Ibrmer, there are eight, 
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called, in general, m^abasanarayala. They nt 
following: maganam (molossiis). &a^a«Am i^- / 
iaganam (amphibrachys), saganoim (armfxM 
nam (tribraciiys) , raganam (creticws^ ynsanfr. 
limba cell i us), and /a^anffm (baccliius) llx^ f^ . 
namSy called yarahanagamanaia,tkr^ gazn&im - 
dee), haganam (trochee), vaganam {iAUi\*v> . r,t 
(proceleu&maticus). galam (pyrrichius\ t^aia^^ 
tritus quartiis), na^am ( po^on auartus) . laiasa < 
minor). The Hindoos have also two kin.!- <•( r - 
tiie one falls on the first letter or first sylabr 
verse, and is called yety, or tadi; for exac i - > 
kirti and kirtana makes a rliyme, llic"' • 
on tiie second letter or the second ft! la be u . 
commencement, and is called prasam; fur fv: 
pa in Capaguy and Dipamtram. Of the v«-rv 
schiocken, a stanei or strophe, has already \*^t • 
tioned. But tliere are also other kiixU lii 
{padyams)y as the cawdapadyam. 1 h»"n- c: 
writers on pro«!o<iy, which i» very ditimiL 
oldest philosophii'al sect is considered lu in- 
Capila. Tiie philosophy called fivoyo (srt ri:: 
a kind of logic containing tiie d(»ctniH> of <y 
which, acconling to a Persian account of M 
Faiii, is the foundation of that of Arisioilr. A 
system is tiie mimansa (which reniiri<]> U'i t 
monkey and serpent god), invented by ^ p .. 
above), and inif rov(*d by his scholar. Jaiiuini. ^ * 
doctrine is culled vedanta (tiie aim of tiie ^ 
It teacties the dependence of matter on mint 
disciples of Buddha, on tiie contrary, are rm^tt 
Thus we have three systems, tiie f'edttfifn i- 
ayOy and tiie Mimanta mytiK)logically d*->^ • - 
pantheism. in its noblest sense, witii tJie ci^nr- 
ine views of idealism and realism. Tli«* ^aiu 

v., 

Jainas, and otiier sects, are unqurstionabiy i^ •> 
lowers of one or tiie otlier of tiiese systems, w , 
only name some of the philosophiral work<. .A: 
tiiem are (janghestrara Fattra Schirtawam — ?» 
tise on metaphysics; Pratikhya Tippam — a o n- 
tary on visible objects, by Gadadhera, who h\^^ "^ 
on moral cases and moral power; Govna B-^rt- 
concerning qualities of tilings; Anumnka lJ'<i 
a treatise tm memory, by Simmini iiuuaut.- 
Smriti Tattca, or an Abstract frtim the Lji^^ 
lected by RngunaiMJaka Bhaltatcliaria (in r 
into Gennan by Raspe); Hitopadesa, Fn»itiv 
slructions— a Hindoo book ot tVibies (pub-n - 
Wilkins), called also tlie Fablet of Pttpav. li 
literature first beiran to be exteii^vi ly cuiiiv.ir 
Europe, at the commencement of tiie prrvnu ' 
tury, and the study of it can as yet be r«»Ji- j^^ 
only in its infancy. Tiie first great work [ul 
in Europe, in tiie ancient Indian laii^ti-*::^ ~ 
Hitopateta (1810). In 1808 appeartni \V .i 
grammar, ptiblii»iied with Uie types whidi Li^t - 
used by Bopp. See the papers of Jones. >^ i ^ 
\\ ilscMi, Ellis, Colebrooke, and others, in the A''<^ 
ResearcheM (15 vols., Calcutta. 1788— 18^^). :»w 
the Trans, of the Royal Asiatic Society, Loii'-tii- 

Jndian Mythology. Divine rest, iu.iner>H'n or • 
sorption in liie Gixlhead, is considered by lie 
doos tiie higiiest perfection; and the way uli:'!' > 
to it is the sacrifice of tlie individual self. 1 < " ' 
gioiis d<xnnnes of the Hindoos are coniainfiJ »- ^^ 
four Vedas, of which the six Angas are cujj.k 
taries, by tlie Brahmins; tiie second ci'iumtTi^ 
called ttie Augutorrah Bhade Schusfa. ui « . 
books, containing tables and allegoritrs, Bii«i n r\r.. 
makes tlie numlter of holy books eighteen: ti ^ ' "" 
four IJpavedas and four Upangas, whidi uiriu '^ ' 
eighteen Puranas, Nyaya, Mimansa. sixl if" * 
shastra. (See Indian Literature.) Thus the \ ■- 
are tiie Bible, tiie Puranas, tlie Mytiiok-gy. tl* ' " 
torical poetry, Diierma Shastim, the eihu^ ai>i ^* 
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lOgr two the orthodox philosophy. These pan- 

plinisrs introdiiced dissension^ atid new religions 

vnuags appeared, according to Gorres, probably 

lite Bali writings, the buoks of Buddha, in Malabar 

sfei CoramaiideL These ' books, rejected by the 

•MtiMlux Brahmins on the Ganges, are the basis of 

Ml syueins of philosophy, via., Jogachara, Sand- 

Kama, Yufasscblca, Afadyjamica, Digambara, and 

Charts. Ahbou^ a cuotiiiual change may be thus 

pcivHf cdfHid a world of fables, continually growing 

am ud aoie varieg^ated, was opened, yet the 

iugnhtiQD livays remained the same, and Bramaism 

and BaddhJaa remained essentially unchanged. I'he 

Hinck«ff^pQn is, therefore, Pautlieiam, understand^ 

u^ bfihtt word a religion which Inculcates the 

l»t-e{ a Oue existing in all things, and all things 

ex>siu^iBOne — Gcki in the universe, and the uni- 

yftst m God, and regards nature as a revelation of 

fk dirioe intelligence. Every thing is thus the con- 

tnoa! tiansformation (metamorphosis) of God. This 

fuiidaiaental doctrine is inculcated in various ways by 

&i ihelr writings on religious subjects; and upon this 

^xtnot rests the idea of the reciprocal influence of 

vwlib upon each other, and their central light, and 

^ conception of Uie universe as a perpetual crea- 

li'n. as dues, likewise, tlie belief in metempsychosis, 

w the tnnsmigrations of souls after death. The 

mi of the parents are considered to be visited on 

t^«eir children, because the son is the fiither regeue- 

n^ Beginning and end are mingled, and mind 

pd natter are continually striving for predominance 

w ihc universe, which therefore exhibits a never- 

fw'mg straggle between good and evil, light and 

<»^nes8. The original Hindoo conception of God, 

iw omnipresent Being, in ail his purity, eternity, 

»»lspmtaality, and b^titiide, is pure and elevated; 

l» ts called Brahm, Atma (the breathing soul), Bram- 

''»o. Before the creation, he reposed in silence, 

tod absorbed in himself. This world, says Menou, 

«3s all darkness undiscernible, undistinguishable al- 

to?fUwr, as in profound sleep, till the seif-evident 

»>wble God, making it manifest with five elements 

«w otlier glorions forms, perfectly dispelled the 

£^«ocn. He, desiring to raise up various creatures 

°) an emanation from his own glory, first created the 

balers, and impressed them with the power of mo- 

J^'"; bj that power was produced a golden egg, 

u.>]ing like a thousand suns, in which was bom 

^'^nma, self existing, the great parent of all rational 

^^"?s. The Hindoos, says Sir W. Jones, worship 

^>t Supreme Being under three forms — Vishnu, Siva, 

"fihma; f<,r that is tlie order in which the three are 

^pressed by the letters A, U, M, which coalesce 

?!'" jorm the mystical word O'm, which never escapes 

Y lips of a pious Hindoo, but is meditated on in 

"r^' The learned Indians, as they are instructed 

^^ uM>\r own books, in truth acknowledge but one 

j^'pi^nie Being, whom they call Brahm or the Great 

'»^ in the neuter gender; they suppose his essence 

^ in&iiitf ly removed from the comprehension of 

^"T mind but his own, and tliey suppose him to 

^""«t his power by the operation oi his Divine 

"V'"t, wliom they name Fishnu^ the Pervader, and 

*^i«»'an, or Moving on the Waters, both in the 

J*^uline sender, whence he is often denominated 

*«rsiiDalc; and by this power tliey believe that 

"* whole order of nature is preserved and sup- 

^^: Imt tlie Vedantis, unable to fonn a distinct 

^^ of brute matter independent of mind, or to con- 

'^^ that the work of Supreme Goodness was left a 

"^njfm to itself, imagine tlmt the Deity is ever pre- 

^^ to his work, and constantly supports a series of 

^^^pUons, which, in one sense, they call illusions, 

"1^1 they cannot but admire the reality of all 

^'^ fiirms, as fiur as the happiness of creatures 



can be affected by them. When they consider the 
divine power exerted in creating, Uiej call him 
Brahma, in the masculine gender also; and when 
they view him as the destroyer, or rather changer of 
forms, they give him a thousand names — Siva, I»- 
wara, Maliaaeva, &c. The first operations of these 
three powers are described in the Puranas, by a 
number of allegories, and from them we may deduce 
tlie Ionian philosophy of primeval water, the doctrine 
of the mundane egg, ami the veneration paid to the 
nymphes or lotos, which was anciently revered in 
Egypt, as it is at present in Hindoostan, Thibet, and 
Nepaul. The Kindamental idea of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, that of metamorphoses, or transformations, is 
exemplified in the Avatars. The Avatars are trans- 
formations of Vislmu, and are interesting as an 
extremely rich cycle of mythology. These transibr 
mations fill up the Indian Yugs, which compose a 
certain series of periods intend^ to effect a Junction 
with God, and comprising 4,320,000 years. The 
Yugs have been considered as an allegorical descrip- 
tion of the year, divided by the solstices and equi- 
noxes, and of the precession of tlie equinoxes. The 
Avatars are generally considered as ten, though 
others give more, wUch, however, are of inferior 
importance. The five first are these: — I. Mat-ya- 
avatara, the transformation into a fish, the deceptive 
Maya-fish. Brahma one day fell asleep; the giant 
Hayagriva (tfie rebellious, foitliless human mind) 
stole the four Vedas (the universal law, given by 
Brahma), swallowed them, and concealed himself iu 
the sea ; Vishnu recovered them in the shape of a fislt, 
and thus annihilated the empire of the evil one; for that 
incarnation had for its object and consequence the sal- 
vation of the world from the power of evil. 2. Kur- 
ma-avatara is Vishnu's transformation into a tortoi»e, 
sustaining the universe, which had been convulsed by 
the assaults of demons, while the ^ods churned the sea 
with tlie mountain Mandar, to force it to disgorge 
the sacred things and animals, togetlier with the water 
of life, which it iiad swallowed. 3. Varaha-avatar, 
the transformation into a boar. The giant Hirany« 
akshana (the giant of the earth) had coiled up tlie 
earth like a cable, and concealed it in tlie Patalas, 
seven subterraneous worlds. Vishnu, as a boar, 
rooted up the earth with his tusks of fire. 4. Nara- 
singha-ftvatara, the transformation into the man-lion. 
In a contest with the giant Hirany-akaslui (also £ru- 
nialcassiaben), Vishnu appeared as a man -lion from 
Slva*s pillars of fire, and saved tiie son of the giant, 
who, pursued by his father, had taken refuge behind 
the pillar. This is another version of the earth- 
forming conflict of water and fire, as the name of the 
metamorphosis {Naratingha), and of the festival of 
this incarnation {Neriosengh), denotes ; for nar is, in 
Indian, water ; naratayana, the movement in water; 
and the words teng, zenga (to scorch), imply the idea 
of fire. 5. Vamanaravatara, transformation into the 
Bremen, or Lingam dwarf. In the sliape of a dwarf, 
Vishnu visited the giant Bali, who had done the gods 
much harm, and requested of him as much land as 
he could cover with three paces, whereon to sacrifice. 
The giant having promised it, Vishnu immediately 
resumed his divine form, with one step covered the 
whole earth, and with another the whole space be^ 
tween heaven and earth, upon which tlie giant sub- 
mitted, adored him, and was sent to govern in Padalon 
(the infernal regions). It is unnecessary to describe 
the remainder of this series of transformations. — 
Among a people of such exuberant fancy as tlie Hin- 
doos, it Is natural that every tiling should receive 
form and life. But it is remarkable to what a de^pree 
their works of imagination are pervadetl by the idea 
of sexuality. Sir William Jones remarks, Uiat *' it 
never seems to have entered into the heads of tba 
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Hindoo legislators, or peopl«, tbat any thing mtural 
coiild be uffeiisively obscene — a siiigulaiity wiiich 
pervades all their writinesand conTersation, but is no 
proof of the depravity of their morals." Thence the 
worship of the Lingam by the Sivanites, of the Yoiii 
by the Vishnuvites. Lingam is the symbol of the 
male nature. The worship is thus historically derived. 
Siva, by his voluptuousness, gave offence to seven 
penitents, and by their maledictions lost his virility ; 
out, the punishment having been subsequently deemed 
out of proportion to tiie transgression, the penitents 
resolved to worship what they had previously cursed. 
It is worshipped in temples, roads, &c. Yoni is the 
feminine with the masculine, in a fiffure, which is also 
written with cow-dung on Uie for^ead. Moreover, 
like the eye, plants were, in this mythology, symbols 
of perception and regeneration ; and plants and the 
eye, forming a triangle, were united in the flower 
called loiog. In language, lotos is the flower of con- 
cealment, of night, of silence. In natural history, 
it is the nymphaa niiu/er (Lin.), in India called by 
various immfs—pedma, panceruha^ tafnanua,nalina, 
aravindOy fnaholpala, camala, cuteshaya, sahatrapa- 
•ra, saratay saratiruhay rqfiva, visaprasuna, pushcara 
4imbhanika^ talrapa. Its seed is abundant, small, and 
ruUud ; it is either blue or red ; tlie flowers of the 
former are a beautiful blue, but, if entirely unfolded, 
somewhat less frasrant than the red rose-coloured 
species, though of a very fine odour. The leaves 
spring directly from the roots, deeply indented ; on 
one side dark purple, reticulated ; on the other, green 
and soft ; the petals very soft, long, and reed-slwped. 
There is also a variety with the leaves purple on both 
sides; dark crimson flowers; the chalice leaves richly 
coloured within, and broad anthers; less acute and 
broader than the blue, with little odour. The wor- 
ship of the lotos is still practised, as devoutly as ever, 
in Hindoostan, Thibet, and Nepaul. Temples are 
decked with it, as are also deities ; for a god, imme- 
diately afler his birth, always floats in the water on 
a lotosL The Hindoos adore it because it is a water 
plant, and water is the vehicle of creation. It is 
also sacred among the Egyptians. As every thing in 
India appears in the glow of life, and is endowed 
with form, the moon, and sun, and stars liave also 
their gods. All the starry worlds are considered as 
freebom spirits and gods, which have become alien- 
ated and separated m>m the original light, the cen- 
tral sun of spirit, the Persian light-water, Arduuir ; 
and from this light-water tlie milky-way has poured 
forth in streams of stars (vart.) The adoration of 
fire, stars, or the sun, is therefore an ancient worship, 
as is that of water, too, in the above-mentioned idea. 
For that reason, Ganga (the river Ganges) is sacred 
to the Indians. It haid its origin^ according to one 
fable, from the sweat of Siva's wife, Paroadi, or, ac- 
cording to another, in tlie water in which the universe 
swims. The earth also has its goddess, Prithivi ; the 
air its god, Indra, Dewandra, one of the eight placed 
as guardians of the earth by Vishnu, on his incarna- 
tion as a boar, which eight are Indra, Aghni (fire), 
Padurbati (Judge of the infernal world), Nirurdi 
(king of the infernal world^, Varuna (water), Maril 
(wind^, Cubera (riches), ana Eswara, who in the east 
is Indra, in the south Aghni. The number of the 
Devetas (gods) is unmense, and by some is rated at 
333 millions. Of the inferior gods, or demons, we 
shall only mention the Ginarert, the genii of musical 
instruments, and the Ganduwers, or Gandharvaa, 
musicians of the air, who sing on the northern moun- 
tain of Haimakutha (the cold, tJie dark), the spirito 
of sir.ginff stars. These are good demons. The 
bad are called Jswra, or Jtort, at whose head stand 
Moisasoor and Rhadoon, and they generally appear 
ia a terrible, gigantic furm ; they inhabit the Patala, 



or Padalon (the iofonal regtona). The univcm ii 
divided into fifteen districts, or circles, seven abote 
the earth, called Swega-Surgs, and seven bdov, 
called Paiala, The Patala are lighted by eight car- 
buncles, on the heads of eight serpenu. In tke 
midst, between the two divisions, is Mirtlok. Tk 
ceremonies of Hindoo worship consist of visa 
to the pagodas, ablutions and purificatioas peiasK 
and mortifications, good works, sacrifices, && Scat 
of their pagodas are of high antiquity and giguik 
conception, majestic appearance and tasteful srcb- 
tecture. The entrance is always made in a hute 
pyramid, which gradually grows narrow as it ap- 
proaches the top, where it runs out into a half hmmb. 
The pyramid faces the east. In lai^ pagodas, thm 
is always a spacious court, and, at its end a gatfoor- 
responding to the first, excepting that the pyrsoudi^ 
not so high. Opposito the door, in the middle of Uw 
second court, is placed on a pedestal, or in a cavity 
of the wall, between four pillars, a cow, lying don: 
sometimes a lingam, Haniiman, serpent, or woe 
other object of adoration. SaAsiangam is the raiBr 
of the custom of felling on the fece; namtuh- 
ram, of the folding and raising of the hands uitke 
forehead. The edifice is divided into two or tline 
parts, of which the one is large, the other, for tk 
sacrifices, smaller ; the whole is formed of tiles, or 
unhewn stone. On the Coromandel coast, there are 
more splendid temples than in Bengal ; on the Mil»- 
bar coast, the style of construction is different. Tbe 
most celebrated pagodas are those of Elephanuand 
Salsette ; those of Illura, or Elora (q. v.); the ira- 
ples of Vishnu at Tirupadi, Schirangam, Kangiw«i«». 
and the temples of Siva at Tininamalay, TinaUir, 
and Shalembron, Kandschipuram, Ramonathanpo- 
ram, Ramischwaram, and Caschi. The pagodi K 
Elephanto, or Kalpuri, is considered as the olde^, 
and derives the first name from an elephant he«ni n 
black stone, at the foot of a mountain, on the sidp « 
Bombay. Several pagodas are there collected top^ 
ther. The cisterns now used for watering estue 
were formerly appropriated to purifications. Tbf 
temples at Elora are hewn out of a chain of hilh. ■ 
the shape of a horseshoe, and form a kind of InW 
pantheon. All the deities have there a temple, rrw 
or small, and some of them a number. Two of Uk 
Urgest are consecrated to the TrimnrtL U is * 
colossal hieroglyph, and, like the pyramid^* ««;• 
witness to the absorbing influence of reiigioo ^ 
ancient times. Jagrenat^ or Krishna's three p«g»- 
das, at Jagrenat, whose towers are seen from the s* 
at twenty miles' distance, and to reach ^hichit* 
necessary to go through a multitude of small P*!»^| 
with consecrated groves and ponds, are surrwindrt 
by an immense, thick, square wall of black stone. 
The unage of the god is placed on the summit. » 
derives great revenues from pilgrims. For the aWo* 
tions previous to every act of worship, anv water 
good, provided it be running, and especiaily that « 
the Ganges. There are, therefore, ponds at aU t»' 
temples, unless these are situated on a river. Co^' 
dimg may be substituted for water, in the performance 
of the ceremony. Passages from tlie Vedas, Vedangss 
eto., are first read. The idols are also washed witn 
water and with milk, and anointed with butter m 
costly oils. Penance is either of the faHiempf"^^ 
kind, in which the penitent must mortify the »pf^ 
tites, in order to devote himself wholly <*> "^ *?L 
templation of the divine nature, and be ^^^^^ 
God, or of the expiaUny kind. The penitent ft^ 
in some degree, monastic orders; and F**"**'/!,, 
gueys, Atits, Vairagis and Tapis, up to Vanapr^ 
and Sanyasi, arc the Uving images of penance, w^ 
works consist in donations of cattle, or other w^ 
on festivals and lolejnn occasions. The prio^^F 
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•fafags are the Kbllowiii|[: — ^the Jaga. or Jsgnm. 

a»^<^-niUd to the sun and the iiine planets, is a 

buniU)fiering, in order to obtain the holy lire, with 

vbicb the foueral piles of departed BmJiniins may be 

kinJled, in order to exempt them from further penance 

ifter dttth, and translate them from the ashes to the 

enoiti of Biahma. It requires great preparations. 

A hundred learned Brahmins setoct a place, which 

m«at be ooosecrated b j prayer and holy water ; a 

\v|c ttat is then erected in the middle, and around 

u mvcaI flnaU ones; in the large one is a square 

ftoor, horn ibe centre of which rises a wooden pillar, 

vitbaatdbstencsd at the top, the two ends of the 

cntJ iaa^ down ; around lie nine kinds of wood, 

pirtiaiiirljr holy, of which also the priests hold each 

« fw« in their hands. Pieces of ansa wood are 

thta nibbed together till they take fire ; after which 

i^^tj or mat without blemish, is brought into 

^Circle, and various magic words whispered in his 

<ar; after which he is strangled; bis liver is taken 

uau vasiied with milk, besmeared with butter, and 

'lasted by the sun and fire, but the animal itself is 

^wved; the liver is divided amoug the Brahmins, and 

f^irji; the high priest takes the sacred fire home 

V'Ui bim. Homa, or Homan, is a sacrifice made to 

•A;>iuii, the god of fire; it is called, in distinction, 

Dntajagnm (the divine sacrifice), and is ofi*ered on 

(bp occauon of all important undertakings. A pari- 

Ud Brahmin, clothed in white, takes a seat on a 

^wdeo stool, and repeats some seMoken (stansas); 

before him are placed a bell, a bominr torch, and a 

«»el of liquid butter, or cocoa-nut ou; at his sides 

m^n banana leaves, on which the things to be 

sacrificed are deposited round the altar, e. g. eaf le- 

^^^ branches of the camphor tree, red sandal, 

i"^* &c This wood is set on fire, the bells rung 

^^ it, butter is poured into the fire, and then rice, 

y^f &c., are thrown in and burned, while prayers 

^^ n>{ieated; several cocks are killed, and, reeking 

vitb blood, thrown into the air; an iron hook is then 

^1^ through the Indc of some pious man, on which 

^is swune and borne about, amid acclamations, 

wuu, and benedictions. Pidrajagna is an expiatory 

"'^g for the deceased. Bhudasagna is an offer- 

H fvoilered to the spirits of evil. Adithipugia is 

If oSeriiig of united friends; in this rite, the image 

"IJlie common deity is placed in the court of the 

")ue, strewed with flowers, amid the prayers of the 

^*o friends, and tlie feet of the stranger are waslied. 

Arkja is an offering of flowers for the happiness of 

^- The Mahabhamia (translated by WUkinS) is 

^ to contiun all the great mysteries of the religion 

^|be Brahmms. (See the work of William von H um- 

<;^t, i:;^ die uni. d. N, Bhagavad-Gita hekannie 

IP'fde det Mahabharaia (Berlin, 1826.) Pollers' 

yhaUigie iet Indout (1809) has too little credibility 

^ be used as an authority. We refer the reader 

« the Afomrc, ItuiUufhns ei Ceremonie* de* Peuvle* 

^/7iii^*e, by the abbe Dubois, who lived upwards of 

"IJJ^r years among tlie Indian castes (Paris, 1825, 2 

^oU.). There is a sect among Uie Hindoos, which 

^^ itself Sauder (worshippers of God), rejects the 

*^bip of idols, and offers nothing but religious 

"7ii»tt U> the Divine Being. These Ind'uin Quakers 

''^ reqaired to abstain from luxury, from dancing, 

*"^ tobacco, and are forbidden to ofl*er violence to 

^ or beast; they are enjoined to practise industry, 

*jj»-jiving in secret, and prayer; they are regular 

><n obedient citiaens, and mostly merclmnts. 

^^IMAN CHRONOLOGY, bee Epoch. 

j>^DUN CORN. See Maize, 
J.NDjAN OCEAN; Uiat great body of water, 
^'^ bas Asia on the north, the Sunda isles and 
j^ Holland on the east, Africa on the west, and 
^ ^Btuctlc ocean on the south. The- cape of Good 



Hope, in 2l<> 27' E. Ion., and the sonthem extremity 
of Van Diemen*s Land, 147*^ 26' £. Ion., may be 
considered its extreme Ihoits firoro east to west. Its 
lenath, from north to south, is about 2400 leagues; 
its breadtli varies from 2200 to 1200 leagues, lu 
principal gulfs are the Red sea, the Arabian sea, and 
the bay of Bengal. Its islands are Ceylon, Mada- 

Sascar, the Laccadives^ Maldives, Socotra, Andaman, 
Sioobar, the Isles of France and of Bourbon, Ker- 
guelen*s Land, Sic. Numerous rocks» and coral 
ree6, render the navigatkm dangerous. The G anges, 
Burrampooter, Irawaddy, Indus, Euphrates, empty 
the accumulated waters of Southern Asia into tlie 
Indian ocean. The trade-winds prevail here between 
the tropic of Capricorn and the lOtli degree of south 
latitude; to the north of tills region tlie monsoons 
are felt. 

INDIAN RUBBER. See Caoutehoue, 
INDIANS; a name common to the aborigines of 
the American continent. We can give no opinion 
respecting their origin. The only hypothesis on this 
siitject, founded on any better evidence than con- 
jecture, is that America was peopled by the way of 
Beering*s strait. It is certain that an easy commn- 
nication has existed between the two continents at 
this pouit for several centuries. However, arguing 
merely from this fact, it is as easy to prove that the 
old world n*ceived its inhabitants from the new, as 
the contrary. With the exception, perluips, of the 
Esquimaux, all the Indians have the same physical 
characteristics. The bronie or copper colour, the 
straight, coarse, black hair, the hasel eyes, the high 
cheek bones and erect form, are common to them all. 
There is, inde^, some difference in the stature of 
diflerent tribes. The Osages are very tall, and the 
Shoshonees are below the middle stature. Each race, 
and, indeed, each tribe, has its peculiar physiognomy. 
To a European or Anglo-American, all Indians look 
alike; but one accustomed to them can distinguish 
the tribes with almost imerring certainty. Thus a 
Dahcotah is as readily distinguished from a Chip- 
peway or a Winnebago by his features as his dress. 
Yet the difference is not so great as to induce a belief 
that all the tribes are not descended from the same 
stock. The Esquimaux of G reenland and the eastern 
pert of the continent diflbr from the red Indians in 
complexion, stature, and in the position of tlie eyes, 
which arc set obliquely in their orbits. As we go 
eastward, along the northern shore of America, we 
find the Esquimaux as tail as other races of men. 
After passing the mouth of Mackensie's river, they 
are found to blend with the Indians in every parti- 
cular, so that it is hard to say where the Esquimaux 
become Indians, or where the Indians become Esqui- 
maux. A s low on the coast of the Pacific as Nootka 
sound, the natives have some characteristics of the 
E^uimaux race. Whether these people be of the 
same stock as the Indians or not, it is almost certain 
tliey have a common origin with the savages of the 
northern shores of the old continent. Perhaps the 
diminutive stature of the eastern Esquimaux b owing 
to their mode of living, which continually exposes 
them to every hardship and privation. There is yet 
another point of difference between this people and 
other Inilians: from cape Farewell to Beering's 
strait, the Esquimaux speak one hinguage, and derive 
almost their whole subsistence from the sea; whereas 
the red Indians never resort to fishing where they 
can do otherwise, and speak a great variety of dia- 
lects, even when the language ofthe several tribes is 
radically the same. Considering the Esquimaux as 
Indians, a brief description of them will not be amiss. 
The average height of those in Greenland and the 
eastern part of America is beneath five feet They 
are defideut io physical strength, and the muscle of 
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cvpD the Toiuiff iuid atrooy men Is not prominrni or 
well developed. The necki of the men are smail 
aud shrivelled; those of the women are well pro|ior- 
tioned. Distended abdomen is universal among^ 
tliem, but corpulence is not common. Botli sexes 
dress alike. Their dress consists of a jacket, with a 
hood, a pair of breeches which reach below the 
knee, and an ejiormous pair of boots, all of seal skin. 
The jai:ket has one flap before and another behind, 
both of which hauK nearly to the nound. These 
liabiliments, doubled, or even treblec^ ere their pro- 
tection in winter and summer. Sometimes these 
garments are made of other materials. The clothing 
of tlie children does not difler from that of adulte. 
Their principal articles of food are train oil and the 
flesh of seals and walruses. These animals are 
watched for hours on the ice, and finally despatched 
Willi spears. In summer, the Esquimaux kill a few 
reindeer, and, in districts where they are foiuul, musk 
oxen. They also attack and destroy the polar bear. 
Their only arms are spears, and bows and arrows, all 
or most of which weapons are rudely constructed of 
pieces of bone and iraffments of wood, fastened 
logetlier and tipped with ivory. As tiieir country 
|tr(iduces no wood, they are compelled to resort to 
such means. In winter, they reside in huts made of 
8n«)w, whicli are lighted and warmed by lamps. 
Their sununer habitations are tents of skins, which 
are supiHirted by the bones of marine animals and 
reindeer's horns. When they travel in winter, they 
transport Uieir eflects on sledges made of bone, and 
drawu by do^s. Procuring food is the sole duty of 
tlie men, but all other labours devolve on the women. 
BotJi liexes are equullv cxjuert in the management of 
canoes, which are made ot seal skins, stretched on a 
frame of wood or bones. One tribe of Esquimaux, 
discovered by captain Ross in the north-eastern part 
of Baflin's bay, have no canoes, or any means of 
floating excepting on pieces of ice. The Esquimaux 
have uie same ramblin;;^ propensity which distin- 

Sislies other Indians, with this diflierence; they pre- 
' tlie most desolate and inhosjiitable regions. They 
have no settlements or fixed places of habitation, 
but there are several mustering points, at which Uiey 
assemble at certain stated times : Igloolik, the mouth 
of tJie Coppermine, and tlie mouth of the Mackenzie, 
are some of tliem. There is no marriage ceremony 
among the EsquUnaux. Cliildren are betrothed in 
infmicy. Bigamy is common, but a man seldom has 
more than one wife at a time. Sometimes they 
select wives for themselves. Divorces depend on 
t^ie pleasure of the parties, and are very common. 
Children are also adopted, tind the connexion binds 
tlie parties as firmly as tlie ties of blood. Like otlier 
Indians, tliey are very fond of their children, whom 
they never chastise or correct. This kindness is not 
reciprocated by the children, who abandon their 

E rents whenever tliey become burdensome. The 
quimaux are superstitions, and have priests who 
pretend to hold iiiLercourse with the invisible world, 
riie gods of their worship are many. Where they 
have nad little or no intercourse with the whites, tlio 
Esquimaux are scrupulously honest. They never 
touch each other's property without permission. 
Yet they are envious to a degree scarcely credible. 
The possession of aiir article draws on a man tlie ill 
will of all his neighbours. Gratitude is absolutely 
unknown to them. In sickness or danger, the hus- 
band cares not for the wife, nor the wife for the hus- 
band. Parents receive no attention in their old age, 
and parrats deny their children the rites of sepulture. 
Selfishness is the nding principle of tlie Esquimaux. 
Their hospiulity, like that of other savages, is uni. 
versal. Strsngers are received in the kindest m:m. 
Mr; cfery want Is removed, every accommodation 



supplied, lliia good quality b balanced by a prone, 
ness to fiilsehoou. Their lies are chiefly oonliiifdio 
calumnies against each other, and iklse accusatians. 
This mostly prevails among tftie women. The^ ue 
not quarrelsome nor ferocious, nor are they oowaniif. 
In pain, cold, starvation, disappointment, or vhfs ill 
treated, their equanimitv is admirable. They «|. 
dom dispute or quarrel and revenge is scarceif 
known amonc^ them. Yet they venture to ses « 
loose cakes ot ice, and attack the polar bear w'tiiuM 
the least hesitation. 

The Indians in the northern parts of North ADeria 
are divided into several gerat fiimilies. The Algtn. 
quin or Chippeway race is one of the two most dubmv 
rous now in existence. All tlie tribes of Nr« 
England were Algonquins, if we may take idrotitf of 
language, manners, and custoow, as a proof of tiK 
fact. The vocabulary of the NarragEiiset toa^, 
recorded by Roger Williams, proves them to iuTC 
been a branch or the Algonquin stock. The Mulv- 
gans, considered Uie progenitors of the other uibei 
ill New Enghind, spoke the same tongue. I'heuiba 
in Maine claimed the same origin. The Deiawirr. 
or Lenni Lenape, were of the same family, axid tbev 
hmg^uage has lieen pronounced, by competent judges 
the most perfect existing. The Iroquois, or Sa 
Nations, once dreaded mmi the Atuuitic to Ue 
Mississippi, are Algonquins. This tribe did aod 
still does extend from the mouth of the St Lawivsoa 
to the Mississippi, and thenoe northward to Grest 
Shive lake; for so fiu* do the Nayheeowswk or Knis- 
teiu^ux extend their rambles. On the western fide 
of tJie Mississippi is auotlier great Indian Iii»ii7« 
vis., the Sioux or Dahcotah. The Dnhcotab |Nvt« 
inhabit the oomitij on the west side of ilis 
Mississippi, north of the Wisconsin, to the sourm 
of the Mississippi. Their territory extends wt^ 
ward to the Missouri. This tribe apeak a langw^ 
radically distinct from that of the Algonquin race. 
Tlieir origin is unknown, and tiieir own trsditioiB 
are at variance on this point one with another. Ok 
account, and the most probable, represenii tbm a| 
having been driven from the coofines of Mexico vf 
the Spaniards. The branches of this tribe are Uie 
Winnebagoes, the Otoes, tlie loways, the Missotiries, 
the Assinniboins, the Omahaws, tlie Kansas and ^ 
Osages. All these trilies speak dialects of tlie Uau* 
cot^m tongue. The Assinniboins are known also by 
the names of Ossinnebuins, Ossinnepoilles. ^t^ 
Indians, and Holiays. This last is the name tliey giv« 
tliemselves. Their secession from the DabcottS 
stock is recent, and its cause is as follows : One I^ 
ootah had eloped with the wife of another, and iskrs 
refuge in the tenu of his kindred. The hu&bsnd, 
piing to reclaun his spouse, was slain by i'^*^^{[f'^ 
His father and uncles, demanding blood for \»»J^ 
according to the laws of the tribe, werr slain WJJ- 
The quarrel of the dead was taken up by their r^ 
tives, and the kindred of the guilty persons were 0*- 
feated with loss. A series of bloody cnouuotes 
ensued, till at last the party of the original Hff^ 
were worsted and separated from tlie tribe. ^*fl 
were called Hohays, and liave been at war troU ^ 
Dahcotalis till within a few years. They ne* «|"" 
over the plains, from the iwskasluiwin to ^** ''!'^ 
souri, where tliey live by hunting the buflido. i*^ 
principal resort is about Devil hike. As well •* "^ 
Indians fiirther north-west, they have fev gu^ ^ 
other articles, the manufiicture of the whiles. '^ 
number cannot be ascertained, but it is '^f***"^ j^ 
exceed a thousand figliting men. A traditioi' » 
Winnebagoes says they were driven fnim the w^»** 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, towards whom U^I ^ 
tertain a herediUry hatred U> Uiis iby. ^* »^^ 
centuries, they were united with the Otoes, i**^f^ 
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nod Missoories. They arc a fierce, warlike people, 
and liBve more nationai spirit than any other Indians 
00 the frontier. The Otoes and Missonries, now 
Dfted, are renowned amonethe tribes of the Mia- 
nuries far their brererj. They can muster about 
aoo ma. The loways still dwell on the Mississippi. 
Thty hare from 100 to 200 men. The Osages are 
(Prided iato three tribes, and can boast over 1000 
WTioa. The Kansas inhabit the plains about the 
Imdi of the Arkansas and Red rivers. Their num- 
brrisviknown. The Omahaws live high up the 
MHaoQii. Besides these tribes, there dwell on the 
MissiaBppi, between the river Des Moines, the Wis- 
coosiii, and the Missouri, the Sacs and Poxes, a 
hraseir of the Chippeway tribe. They speak the 
fbippevij tonsue, and number above 1000 men. 
^o(Ae Missouri are the Pawnees, divided into tluree 
tribes, of which the Arikarees are a branch. They 
b^e by banting the bufl'alo, and are said to have a 
Jao^oige of their own. The Mlntarees or Bigbellies, 
the Maodans, the Crows, and the Blackfeet, also live 
<n (be Missouri, and eadi is said to have a language 
of Its own. Their numbers are unknown. The 
^^HKlnnees live between the head waters of the Mis- 
»ari aod Colombia rivers. They are abnost con. 
i<ajiUy on horseback, and are at war with the lower 
tnbes ot the Missouri. On the Columbia river are 
U« Cbohonnish, the Skilloots, Echeloots, Multno- 
AaH Clatrops, and other tribes. Their haunts and 
ntifflben are unJcnown. They live by fishing as well 
» honttiig, and differ in manners axid customs from 
t^ie tribes east of the Rocky mountains. They are 
K^itlirr fio well fed or clad. Most of these tribes 
i^a^e the practice of flattening the heads of infiints 
liptveen boards, whence the geoeial name of Flat- 
beads. They have some commerce with ships on the 
liwth-wfst coast. Nothing is Imown of the luiguages 
of any of these people. In tlie south of the United 
^^les, there are four tribes, vis., the Chickasaws, 
Ciwctaws, Cherokees, and Creeks. All these have 
i»3de some progress in civiliaition. The Cherokees 
^ve a written and printed langUM, said to be radi- 
''^iy ciflerent from all others. They number about 
l^m souls. (See TtuilaJtee*,) The Choctaws and 
Chickasaws are more numerous. North of Great 
Varp lake is another family of Tudians, among which 
D*^ ^ Chippewyans, the Copper Indians, the Dog 
aod the Hare In^ans, (The sulgoined cut re- 
presents the usual costume of 
these tribes.) The three first 
speak the same language. 
They all wage war with the 
Esquimaux. The Dof Ribs 
are also oppressed anaperse- 
cuted by the Copper Indians, 
who rob diem, and take from 
them their women, whenever 
an opportunity occurs. These 
tribes live by hunting the rein- 
deer chiefly, and by fishing 
in the wioter. Their morals 
and mamiers are below the 
standard of their southern 
neighbours, and their number 
is very smalL There are also 
the remnants of some tribes 
.t^ residbig within the limits of 

^ United States, vis., the Mohegans, the Dela- 
^^' ^ Shawanoes, the Senecas, the Oneidas, 
Pf riankashaws, and some others. Most of 
r*^ live by agriculture, as well as the chase. 
|°^«rcour^ with the whites has not been ad. 
T*^g«oiis to them. They have learned all the vices 
Vj^ civiliied state without its virtues. Besides all 
"^# there is a tribe in the interior of Newfoond- 




land, who have shunned all intercourse with the 
whites. The Indians have uniformly resisted all 
attempts to civilise them where they could support 
themselves by the chase. Some few tribes, such as 
the Southern Indians and the remnants of the Six 
Nations, having been hemmed io by the whites, and 
circumscribed in their limits, so as to be unable to 
Ihre by hunting, Imve turned to agriculture for sub- 
sistence. But such a departure from the habits of 
savage life is not to be found where there has been a 
possibility of supporting life by other means. The 
hospitality of Indians is among their most striking 
qualities. In any of the tribes, a stranger is received 
with the utmost respect and attention. On his arri- 
val, he is served with the best in the wigwam, seated 
on the best seat, and treated with the utmost respect 
and attention. His person and property are consi- 
dered sacred. He may renuun as long as he pleases 
in a wigwam, without any questions being asked, and 
retire unopposed. Feasts are made for him, and, 
though his appetite nuiy be satisfied, to refuse any 
thing set before hhn gives great offence. With all, 
or almost all, the Indian tribes, the sole care of the 
men is to provide food. The labour is the exclusive 
lot of the women. The use of the axe or hoe is con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of the male sex. It be- 
longs to the females to plant com, to make and mend 
garments and mocassins, to build, to pitch tents, cut 
wood, bring water, to tend horses and dogs, and, on 
a march, to carrv the ba^eage. The women do not 
murmur at this, but consider it a natural and equita- 
ble distribution of &mily cares. But they are re- 
garded as an inferior race, and often transferred as 
property. Polygamy is general. Every man has as 
many wives as he can support, and, in marriages, the 
will of the bride is seldom or never consulted. A man 
addresses himself, indirectly to the parents of his in- 
tended wife, and her fiite deoends on their will. The 
custom of dowry is reversed amiHig Indians. The 
man makes certain presents to the parents of his wife, 
instead of receiving a portion with her. The mar- 
riage ceremony is always very sunpl^, and, in most 
tribes there is none at all. Adultery is punished by 
cutting off the nose, or otherwise mutilating the 
offending female; sometimes, though rarely, with 
death. In some tribes, this crime is regarded as a 
venial feult, and, in very many, the husbuid lends his 
wife to a friend without opposition on her nart. 
Divorces are frequent, and at the pleasure ot the 
contracting parties. In such cases, the wife is 
usually left to provide for the children as she may. 
It is no uncommon thing to see an Indian woman 
who has been five or six times repudiated before she 
finally settles in life. In some tribes, especially those 
of Dahcotah origin, it is held the duty of cbcIl man 
to marry all the sisters of a family, and to have as 
many wives as he can support. In most tribes, and 
we believe in all, incest is held in abhorrence. In- 
stances of devoted attachment are not uncommon. 
All Indians of whom we have any knowledge, be- 
lieve in one Supreme God and the immortality of the 
soul. They attribute all good and all power to the 
Supreme Being. Many tribes also believe in the 
existence of an intelligent evil principle, whose ill 
offices they endeaiour to avert by prayer and sacrifice. 
They never ask the Supreme for any thing, but merely 
return thanks for benefits received, saying that he is 
the best judge of what is for their advantage. They 
believe in many subordinate deities, two of whom 
reside in the sun and moon. They attribute super- 
natural powers to all serpents, especially rattlesnaxes, 
and will kill no animal of the genus. Even the eel 
escapes on account of his resemblance. They pay 
religious honoun to rocks and venerable objects. 
They believe that brutes have unmortal souls as weU 
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BS men, andyin aliort, thataU aninated mttore teems 
wiUt spirits. In their belief, soraerj ia blended with 
the healings art^ and their priests are also physicians 
and Joggim. These priests practise feats of sleight 
of hand with all their religious ceremonies; but, with 
a few exceptions, they haTe no power or influence 
orer the multitude. The future state of the Indians 
is a material paradise, where they will follow tlie 
same occupations, and enjoy the same delights, they 
have experienced in this world. They have also a 
Tague idea of future punishment for sins committed 
in the body. Among the superstitions of the Algon- 
quin and Dahootah tribes, is a Tery singuhir one: A 
man is sometimes devoted, by his parents or himself, 
to a life of isnominy. In this case, he dresses like a 
woman, and performs all female avocations. He 
associates with women only, and sometimes takes a 
husband. He is held in utter contempt by all, though 
his condition be not of his own choice. This con- 
dition is frequently owing to a dream of his parents, 
while he is yet unborn. In many tribes, men have 
what they call their medicine bags. These are filled 
with bones, feathers, and other rubbish. To the 
preservation of their medicine bags they attach much 
importance. Besides this, each holds some particular 
animal in reverence, which he calls his medieine^ and 
can by no means be induced to kill, or eat when 
killed, for fear of some terrible misfortune. More- 
over, the Indians leave tobacco, woni out clothing, 
and other articles, on rocks, as sacrifices to invisible 
spirits. The above is nearly the sum of their religion. 
It is, we believe, hnpossible to estimate the number 
of the North American Indians with any degree of 
accuracy. It is, however, very small throughout, hi 
proportion to the extent of territory; for a hunting 
people cannot be very numerous. Their wars, 3l 
which we have heard so much, do not materially 
affect them. They are carried on in detail, by small 
parties, and, consequently, are not very destructive. 
They very seldom give quarter, but when a prisoner 
is spared, he is sore of bemg adopted by tlie conquer, 
ing tribe. The tribes who inhabit the prairies go to 
war on horseback, and their weapons are spears and 
bows and arrows. Those who iiUtabit the fbrasts are 
generally armed with guns. Their oonrsge is moral 
and passive rather than active. They think it 
cowardice to be alTccted by caUmity, or to give 
way to passion or feeling. To be always ready and 
willing to die, and to suffer whatever may belall with 
constancy, ia their idea of the perfection of courage. 
As to government among them, there is none. They 
have no Jaws; but there are customs, which every 
iodiT idoal scrupulously observes. In cases of murder, 
for instance, the rule is, blood for blood, and the 
homicide rarely shuns the penalty of his deed. They 
have chiefs, but the power of theM is limited to per- 
suasion, and they can command no one. Sometimes 
a chief becomes such ia virtue of his achievements in 
war, or his wisdom. In some tribea, there is some- 
thing like hereditary raidt; but even then, authority 
docs not descend in a direct line. The son of a chia 
is often set aside, to make room for one more worthy. 
But in war, implicit obedience is given to the com- 
mands of the leader. The tribes that inhabit the 
Kiiries all live by hunting the barffab, mostly on 
neback. Those who dwell in wooded countries 
hunt deer and smaller animals. The nyire primitive 
■urages are the poorest, but at the same thne the 
least dependent, for they have few wants, and can 
supply those few without assistance. Those who 
live nearer the whites have bmm« of the comforto of 
lifo, but are no whit more dvilised or happier, for 
their enjoyments are not multiplied. We may say 
tliat, if the Indian trade of the Mississippi were in- 
tcTrupted for five fvan, all the itoig m e s of that 



onarter would be in danger of perishing, ai thn 
depend on the whites for dothmg and wespooi. 
The Indians can never be dangerous, as there is w 
union among them. They have no letten, unien ve 
count a few rude hieroglyphics as such. On tlw 
whole, we may speak of them as a brave, recklcs, 
generous, and unfortunate people. The Indisnii 
the southern part of North America have been sriv 
Ject to the Spaniards, and are now dependent on tie 
republics of Mexico and Gnatimala, if we exofi 
some tribes, such as the Apaches, the Nah^ots, ud 
the Mosquitos. The independent tribes of the oortli 
of Mexico resemble those of the United Ststei in 
manners and customs. Living by the clisse ud 
plunder, and provided with fleet horses, they hum 
the frontiers and hunters. On the coasts of YdoUbb, 
the Indians live by huntmg, fishing, and the tnde ■ 
dye-wood. The extensive ruins of cities in Meuo 
prove the former extent of its population. Hiemr 
tives possess great muscular force, are well fonsHi, 
and live to a great age. It is difficult to formss 
opinion of the diaracter of a people which has ben 
so long suUected to the most cruel oppresrioo. At 
the time oif the conquest, the rich inhabitsats of 
Mexico fell a prey to the rapacity of the Spanianb. 
and the Asteck priests, who were the depositsfifstf 
all the historical knowledge of the country, bMsm 
thevicthnsoffonaticism. The Mexican Indisas in 

Sive, melancholy, and silent; their music and daooa 
play the same character. The Indians of Sooth 
America do not diflfer materially, in their nhpiaa 
characteristics, from those of the northern half of the 
continent, and, except those of Peru and Chile, ue 
without civilisation. In the extenshre regiom iw- 
meriy belonging to Spwn, they may be divtdfd m 
two classes,— the faidependent Indians, or InHum- 
voi^ and those who have been reduced to snboissiao. 
The former are entirely strangers to agricalture; sop- 
port themselves by the diase, and fishing; some of them 

eat ants, lisards, and even a kind of mud. The mbTtf 
of Peru, descendants of the ancient inhabitants of tlia 
empire of the Incas, have, as well as those of Cotan- 
bia, been emancipated, rince those countries tttre 
delivered themselves from the Spanish yoke. jKir 
services were important during the war of th* 
colonies against the mother country. They sie, n 
general, well made and healthy. They »»« *^ 
Btitious, wearing amulets on diff'erent parts oMhcff 
bodies. They make bitter, intoxicaUng drink froi»» 
oeruin plant, and use poisoned arrows. Theif ▼»• 
lages are forUfled, and, in case of n«»^3[?,"^ 
retire into the mounUins. The Indians of ^^^^ 
mostly Independent. Their features are regutar, wa 

their complexion Is not very dark. Their P«"=i^ 
wealth consists in herds of oxen, hones, and guan^ 
COS. They pay little attention to agriculture, w^ 
nomadic in their habits. They worship the stin, 
and recognise a Great First Cause. Astfonoisy ■ 
not unknown to them. (See ^ruMcament^^ 
Buenos Ayrea, the missions of the Jesuits •w«<*?~; 
in some degree, in civiUsing the naUves. Tb«^^ 
of Bra^ are numerous ; many of them are enprwj 
mvage, and both sexes go naked. Their »»«" 
and liabits are very similar to those of the ><^ 
American tribes. They live by the chase, wwa», 
with war, is the only occupaUon of the me" ; "f 
women are the labourers, beaste of burden, t^^"^ 
ficc., of these wariike tribes. Their mntusl '^''^ 
very sanguinary, and many of them ■»«/»"^"; 
at war with the Portuguese, while other* » 
entered into friendly connexions with ^^*^r!!l 
of them have adopted fixed habitations, »» P**^ 
a rude kind of agriculture ; some of them aisKe^ 
of day, gather cotton, and make doth-^' 
southern extrrmlty of South America are tas 
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pskm (q. ▼.), wko li«T9 )Brge, nervous framefl, 
a dtfk ooai]tIexion, a fl«t aose, high cheek bones, 
and a iaife mouth. The stories of their gigantic 
siK have not been oonBrmed by the- later vojagers. 
(See Paiagtmkins,) Ttie principal tribes of £mth 
Aacrica are the G alibis, Mayiias, Oma^^ias, May- 
puns, Vanues^GmuinM^Gui^janbM, Caraibs, Macas, 
OoanacB, Quizoa, Tamanacs, Chiincho8» Piros, 
CUifiKS, Mazosy Chiquitos, Abtponians, Guaranis, 
Podcho, Goaioonras, Aimucanians, Tonpis, Toupi- 
laabas, Maijats, Puris, Patagonians, &c. 

Lamiasbs op Ambrican Indians.* The ab- 
oriiiaal taiguages of the continent of America 
exhibit TiiiDos phenomena, a knowledge of whidi 
vill k had indispensable to a just theory of 
^Mob. It is true, that we have long had onr 
ipftm of anivefsal gnunmar, or, in other words. 
wtkotia of language^ as deduced from the small 
QQiiMrof EiHopean and Asiatic tongues, wliich have 
been bitiicyto studied by the learned; but from the 
npid adviDoes made^ daring onr own age, in com- 
pantiTe philology, particularly by means of the 
iBvritten diaiccta of barbarous nations, there is 
nam to believe that some important modifications 
an 7H to be made in our theories. Of the various 
BDvritteo languages, those of the American continent 
preKBt OS wiui many new and striking fiicts. We 
tR wSaaatd by Mr Du Ponceau, from whose wrifc- 
^gs ve derive nearly aU that is known of the general 
danctrristics of these dialects, that there appears 
to be " a wonderful orsanisation, which distinguishes 
tbe languages of the Boorigines of this oount^ from 
f^tht other idioms of the known world. ''f That 
eoinent philologist was the first to discover, and 
make known to the world, the remarkable character, 
*^ perredesy as far as yet known, the aboriginal 
™Swga of America, from Greenland to cape 
Horn. In the period which has elapsed since the 
pobiicaUon of his Report, by the American Philoso- 
m\ Society at Philadelphia, in 1819, all the ob- 
serrations which have been made on Indian lan- 
ces, at that time unknown, have confirmed his 
'^ ; or^ as iie expresses it, his general result of a 
^^JtxOKt of facU collected with care. This result 
^ ibown, that the astonishing variety of forms of 
^^ speech, which exists in the Eastern hemi- 
^, is not to be found in the Western. There we 
ud 00 monosyllabic language, like the Chinese and 
1^ cognate idioms ; no analytical language, like 
^ of tlic North of Europe, with their numerous 
^letive and auxiliary monosyllables ; no such con- 
°*^a ezlubited as that which is so striking to the 
^Ml superficial observer, between the complication 
^tbe forms of the Basque language and the coropa- 
^t simplicity of its neighbours, the French and 
wUh; but a uniform system, with such difierences 
^T ss constitute varieties in natural oljects, seems 
» pervade them all ; and this genus of human Ian- 
^H^ has been called (by Mr Du Ponceau) poiysyn- 
'^t from the numerous combinations of ideas 
^ H presents in the form of words. It is also a 
r^ aap the same learned writer, that the American 
T^S^a are rich in words, and regular in their 
^ and that they do not yield, hi l£ose respects, 
^ any other idiom. These facU have attracted the 
^^^"^ of the learned in Europe as well as in that 
^^^7; but thev have not been able entirely to 
'^taoTe the prejudices that have been so long enter- 

^ ^ cubject of thi« article i« lo interesting, in regard 
t^»rtl and cottparatiTe philology, and to little ia 
Uy*'^y kiMkwn reapeeting it, that it haa been thr)ught 
^^ t« allow it m epaee OKire than proportionate to 
"^ jttoal length of philological articlca Id tbta work. 
Import of the hiatnrieal and literi>ry committee to the 
U M n** PbOoaophlml Society at Philadelphia, drawn np 
• *' D« poacKan, 1819. 



taiDedagafawtthelaogoamafMTagenattons. The 
pride ofdvilisation is reluctant to admit hxAa like 
these, becBUse they show how little philosophy and 
science hitve to do with the formation of hinguage. 
A vague idea still prevails, that the idioms of bar- 
barous tribes must be greatly inferior to those of 
civilised nations, and reasons are industriously sought 
for, not only to prove that inferiorltv in point of cul- 
tivation, which would readily be admitted, but also 
to sliow that their organinticn is comparatively im- 
perfect. Thus a learned member of the Berlin 
academy of sciences — baron William von Humboldt-* 
m an ingenious and profound Dissertation on the 
Porms of Languages (Ueber das EnMenen der gram- 
moHiehen Formen und ihren Einjiuss auf die Ideen^ 
Eniunekh$ng, Berlin, 1822), while he admits that 
those of the American Indians are rich, methodical, 
and artificial in their structure, yet would not allow 
them to possess what he there called genuine gram- 
matical forms {dehte formen) f because, says he, their 
words are not taifiected, like those of the Greek, 
LaUn, and Sanscrit, but are formed by a different 
process, which he adls agghUmatkm ; and, on that 
supposition, he assigned to them an inferior rank in 
the soale of languages, considered in the point of 
view of their capacity to aid the development of ideas. 
We have understood, however, that this very learned 
writer has, upon further examination, yielded, in a 
great degree, if not entirely, to the opuiions of Mr Du 
Ponceau. He certainly must have found, in tha 
Delaware Grammar of Mr Zeisberger, since trans- 
lated and published by the Philosophical Society, 
under the editorial care of Mr Du Ponceau, those in- 
flected forms whidi he justly admires, and that the 
process, which he is pleased to call aggiutmation, is 
not the only one which our Indians employ in tlie 
combination of their ideas and the formation of their 
words. This peculiar process of compounding words, 
as Mr Du Ponceau observes, in his preface to Zeis- 
bemr's Delaware Grammar, is imdoubtediy the most 
cur&us thing to be found in the Indian languages. 
It was first observed by Egede, in his account of 
Greenland; and Mr Heckewelder exphiins it at 
large, in the eighteenth letter of his Correspondence 
wiw Mr Du Ponceau {Traneaeiions of the iiietorical 
and Literary Commitiee of the American Phihtophi- 
eai Socieiy). By this means, says governor Golden, 
speaking of the Iroquois, these nations can increase 
the number of their wonls to any extent. None of 
the languages of the old world, that we know o^ 
appear to possess this prerogative; a multitude olf 
ideas are combined together by a process, which may 
be termed agginiinaiion, if the term be found agree- 
able, but which, wliatever name ft may receive, is 
not the less a subject of real wonder to the inquiring 
philologist. One example, from the Delaware 
language, will convey a dear idea of tiiis process of 
compounding ; " and I have chosen," says Mr Du 
Ponceau, " Uiis word for the sake of its euphony, to 
which even the most«delicate Italian ear will not ob- 
ject. When a Delawaro woman is playing with a 
little dog or cat, or some other youna animal, she will 
often say to it, Kuligaieckis, which 1 would translate 
into English— Gine me yoar pretty iittU paw, or, 
fVhai a pretty little paw you have I This word is 
compounded thus : k is tlie inseparable pronoun of the 
second person, and may be rendered thou or My, ac- 
cording to the context ; uli (pronounoifd oolee) is part 
of the word wulit^ which signifies handeome or pretty; 
it has also otJier meaning, which need not be here 
specified; gat is part of the word wiehgat, which 
signifies a leg, or paw ; tohie (pronounced sheets) is 
a diminutive termination, and conveys the idea of 
littleness : thus, in one word, the Indian woman suys, 
thy pretty little paw I and, according to the gesture 
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which she luftkes, eiUier calls upon it to present its 
foot, or simply expresses her fondling admiration. In 
the same manner, pildpe (a youth) is formed from 
ftitiit (chaste, innocent,) and lendpe (a man). It is 
difficult to find a more elegant combination of ideas, 
in a single word, of any existing idiom. I do not 
know of any language, out of this part of the world, 
in wliicii words are compounded in this manner. The 
process consists in putting together portions of dif- 
ferent words, so as to awaken, at the same time, in 
tlie mind of the hearer, the Tarious ideas which they 
separately express. But this is not tlie only manner 
in which the American Indians combine their ideas 
into words. They have also many of the forms of 
tlie languages which we so much admire — the Latin, 
Greek, Sanscrit, Slavonic, &c. — mixed with others 
peculiarly their own. Indeed, the multitude of ideas, 
which in their languages are combined with their 
▼erlis, has justly attracted the attention of the learned 
in all parts of the world. It is not their transitive 
conjugations, expressing, at the same time, the idea 
of the person acting and that acted upon, that have 
excited so much astonishment lliese are found also, 
though not with the same rich variety of forms, in 
the Hebrew and other Oriental languages. But, when 
two verbs, with intermediate idMs, are combined 
together into one, as in the Delaware n'tekingitri- 
poma (I do hot like to eat with him), which theabb^ 
Molina also declares to exist in the idiom of Chile — 
iduancloelavin (I do not wish to eat with him) — there 
is sufficient cause to wonder, yMoticttlarly when we 
compare the complication of these languages with 
the simplicity of the Chinese and its kindred dialects 
in the ancient world. Whence can have arisen sodi 
a marked diversity in the forms of human speech? 
Nor is it only with the verbs that accessary idieas are 
80 curiously combined in the Indian languages ; it is 
BO likewise with the other parts of speech. Take the 
adverb, for instance. The al^stnct idea of tune is 
frequently annexed to It. Thus, if the Delawares 
mean to say — if you do not return — they will express 
it by mattatsch gluppiweyue, which may be thus con- 
strued : matta is the negative adverb no ; tseh (or 
<f A) is the sign of the future, with which the adverb 
Is inflected ; glvwhoeque is the second person plural, 
present tense, subjunctive mood, of the rerb glup- 
jneehton, to turn about, or return. In this manner, 
every idea meant to be conveyed by this sentence, is 
clearly understood. The sul^unctive mood shows 
the uncertainty of the action ; and the sign of the 
fiitore tense, coupled with the adverb, pofaits toa time 
not yet come, when it may or may not take place. 
The Latin plirase fim veneris expresses all these 
meanings ; but the English if you do not come, and 
the French tt wnu ne venez pae, have by no means 
the same elegant precision. The idea which, in De- 
laware and Latin, the subjunctive form direc^y con- 
veys, is left to be gathered in the English and French, 
lirom the words ijf and «t, and there is nothing else 
to pobit out the tiituiity of the action. And, where 
the two former languages express every thing with 
two words, each of tJie latter requires fire, which 

SBt represent a smaller number of ideas." Mr Du 
onceau, then, justly asks, to which of all these gram- 
maticai forms is the epithet barbarouM to be applied P 
This very curso^ view of the general structure of 
the Indian languages, exempltfted by the Delaware, 
will at least convince us, that a considerable degree 
of art and method has presided over their fonnation. 
Mr Du Ponorau has summed up the general results 
of hit laboriouB and extensive investigations of the 
American languages, including the whole continent, 
from Greenland to cape Horn, in three propositions— 
** I. that the American laoguaget In general are rich 
in words and in grammatical forms» and that, hi theur 



complicated constroctlon, the matest order, metlwi, 
and regidarity prevail ; 2. ttiat these oompUcauni 
forms, which I call polyeynihetie, aopear to exist in 
all those languages, fnun Greenland to cape Hon, 
S. that these forms appear to differ essentially fnm 
those of the ancient and modem languages of the aid 
hemisphere." In North America, he selected fori' 
vestieation the three principal mother tODnx 
namely, the Karalit (or languBge of Greenkod isd 
the Esquimaux), the Delaware, and the Iroquois; /< 
Middle America, the Pooonchi (spoken in Goat^ 
mala,) the Mexican proper, and the Tarascan dialect. 
in South America, the Caribbee and Araucsxilao Ian. 
gua^. For the purpose of obtaining general itjotu 
like those above stated, it was not necessary or usr 
ful, in the first instance, to go into minute details, oor 
to confound the reader by an extensive dispisy of 
numerous idioms ; but to take the widest pociUe 
range, so as to adduce examples from quarten ^ 
most remote from each other. In this maimer, vp 
can take a commanding position, assume onrgenrni 
rule, and call for exceptions. These and other results 
when first announced, appeared so extraordinfirTs 
the languages of << savages," that saptfficial theoritt, 
who relied upon their own Tistonary speculstkc, 
and mere practical men, who trusted unplidti7V) 
the loose information of ilUterate Indian hiterpretfn, 
boldly and arronntly called in question the corms- 
ness of them. The learned author and his veoeraUr 
fnend, the reverend Mr Heckewelder, who fint dreir 
the public attention to this sulject, were aiost ud- 
oeremoniousjy treated, the former as an ^thosiu, 
whose feelings liad outrun his judgment, and the lat- 
ter, as at best an innocent ignoramus, and very ow. 
if not quite, a downright impostor, in regard to a 
language which he had studied forty years. Mr Do 
Ponceau repelled the unwortliy insinuatioos hjsn 
appeal to focts, with a forbearance and dignity, m> 
we may add, a knowledge of his subject, which bbsi 
have been felt by his adversaries as the severest of 
reprods. The learned author, denying that be vss 
an enthusiastic or exclusive admirer of the Inditn 
languages, founded his argiments, in reply, op^ 
incontrovertible foots, stated by missioDsries an 
other writen of our own Ume; but, if he had tho^ 
it worth the pains, he was well aware, that proon of 
the same kind might have been found in very andfst 
writers, whom even his adversaries would not tore 
suspected of enthusiasm In philology; and tlif« 
proofr ought to have been well known to thoK 
advenaries, and ought, in candid minds, to batr 
repressed the undeserved inshiuatioiis to whicn ^e 
allude. We shall give an example or two from (v 
earlier writers. ^, 

The extraordinary capacity of compounding «ronl<. 
which is so remarkable hi the Indian langosg«s^ ^- 
remarked upon so long ago as the time of ^ffT 
brated New England nusstonary, called opottU Ei^' 
who, in his Grammar of the Massachttieifs ln^> 
Language (first published at Cambridge, New up- 
land, in 1666, and republished at Boston, in l^j^' 
thus speaks of it : <* This laneuage doth grmtJy ^ 
liglit in compounding of words mr abbrevistion.v) 
speak much in few words, tkioogh they be s^'"*^'^ 
lonjp, which is chiefly caused by the many syllsoir^ 
which the grammar rule requires, and suppletiv^ sfi 
lables, which are of no signification, and curiotts csrr 
of euphonie." Again; speaking of tliat very pp""^ 
able feature of these languages, the want of the ^^ 
to he, Eliot sap: •« We have no complete otftia^ 
word for the verb substantive, as the ^^'^'^J^ 
guages and our English tongue have, but it i* *^ 
a regular composition, whereby many words ve B)*f 
verb substantive;" of whteh he give* an f^r^ 
corresponding to the modes of ibrmatkm ew^ '^ 
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tbese langoBfes at the praBent dsy : '* The first sort 
uf verb sttbsuintives is made by adding aiiy of these 
uminations to the word — j^euoo, ato, ooo (i. e., ^ru- 
«>, aoQ^ 0.00) — ^with doe euphonie ; and tliis is so, be 
Uk word a noun, as wogJtetemp-o-oo (be is a man), or 
adoDUD, as wompiyeu-oo ^it b white), or be the word 
la adverb, or the liiLe/* 

As to the copioasDesa of these languages, Mr Du 

PoDcesa obserres^ that it has been said, and will be 

aid i^ *' that savages, having but few ideas, can 

wl \A few words, and therefore that their Ian. 

i;iBfaBet necessarily be poor;" to whidi opinion 

be i«pliB by this appeal: " Whether savages have 

M^ iafe Dot nuuij ideas, it is not my province to 

artenae: all I can say is, that, if it is true, that 

(/inr jdos are few, it is not, less certain that they 

ioxt oBoy words to express them. I might even 

"ajt tiat they have an innumerable quantity of 

vunJt; kf, as Golden justly observes, they have the 

povcr of compounding them without end." As a 

ionlier proot be adds the fact, that Mr Zeisberger s 

djctignsry of one of the Iroquois languages — the 

DooikJago (in German and Indian)--con»sts of seven 

quarto manasaipt volumes, equal to 1775 full pages 

^ vritiog, consistUig of German words and phrases, 

y^ their translation into Indian; upon which he 

jtbUy renarks, « that there are not many dictionaries 

of this siie; and, if this U filled, as there is no reason 

todooU, with gemiiiie Iroquois, it is in va'm to speak 

w the poverty of thai language." 

^'e add one more testimony of an ancient date, 
^Pfctioc the North American dialects. It is that 
«>f the celebrated Roger Williams, who was distin. 
giii<M hr his knowledge of the Indmn langiuges. 
^ loog ago as 1648, he published his valuable little 
*ork (reprinted by the Rhode Island Historical 
^7) 18S7), called " A Key into the Language of 
America," that is, of New England; and, in describ- 
n his work, he says, *• The English for every In- 
wao word or phrase stands in a straight line directly 
'^1^ the Indian; yet sometimes there are two 
|<^s fur the same things for their language is ex- 
<^i<ig copious, and they have five or six words 
)<^">^^>>Des for one thing.'* The same copiousness is 
luand to exist in the languages of Middle America, 
» was made known to the European world, long 
<pi by Clavigero, in his Hustory of Mexico; and 
also in the languages of the southern part of our 
<^!;|!)uient, as wiU be found m the valuable History of 
^^*K by the abb^ Molina. We must content our- 
^ives with barely referring to these woiks on the 
P'^^nt occasion, as our principal object is the lan- 
^u^es of North America; but in regard to those of 
Middle and South America, the reader will find, in 
|°! works here cited, and in some others, a thorough 
'^^tion of the strange opinions of speculative 
^'nters, who have presumptuously passed judgment 
opoD a subject, belore they had the means of beoom- 
"4r acquainted with it, and decried what they could 
'»i ooiDprebend. 

J^'e are not yet possessed df sufficient data for 
*y^ining how many principal stocks, or families 

L^VH^ ^^'^^ '^ "" ^^'^ America. Mr Jef- 
'^^ ia his Notes on Virginia, upon information 
vtiich is admitted to be very imperfect, has haarded 
^ opinion, that they are very numerous; and then he 
P<t)c«cds, from this assumed state of fiicts, to draw an 
^^^reoce in contradiction of the received opinion of 
-^ (christian world as to the age of the earth. His 
2^ing, which has been too hastily adopted into 
,7*^ popolar works in general use, is as follows : 
^f'y imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues 
T^HQ in America, it suffices to discover the follow. 
||'f?, reoHvkable fact. Arranging them mider the 
^'Qical ones to which they may be palpably traced, 



and doing the same by those of the re<) men of Asia, 
thMBre wiU be found, probably, twenty iji America for 
one in Asia of those radical languaget, so called; 
because, if they were ever the same,, they have lost 
all resemblance to one another. • A separation into 
dialects may be the work of a few ages only; but for 
two dialects to recede from one another till they 
have lort all vestiges of their common origin, must 
require an immense course of time, perhaps not less 
than many people give to the age of the earth. A 

K eater numoer of those radical changes of language 
ving taken place among tlie red men of America, 
proves them of greater antiquity than those of Asia." 
This celebrated writer, however, was in a great 
error as to what he assumes to be a ''remarkable 
hd" The '* radical" languages of this continent, 
instead of being so numerous as he supposes, will be 
found, so far as we may judge from tlie actual, not 
assumed, facta of which we are now possessed, to be 
very few in number. The various dialects of North 
America, for example, eastward of the coprse of the 
river Mississippi, appear to be all reducible to three, 
or, at most, four principal stocks, namely — 1. the 
Karalit, or language of Greenland and the Esqui- 
maux ; 2. the Iroquois ; 3. the Lenape, or Delaware; 
and 4. the Floridiiin stock. With the Esquimaux be- 
gin those comprehensive grammatical forms, which 
characterise the American languages, and form a 
striking contrast with those of the opposite European 
shores, in Iceland, Denmark, Sweden, and other 
countries, indicating strongly, that the population of 
America did not originally proceed from that part of 
the old continent. The Iroquois dialects are spoken 
by the Six Nations, the Wyandots or Huruns, and 
other tribes towards the north, llie Lenape, or De* 
laware stock, is the most widely extended of any of 
the languages spoken eastward of the Mississippi. 
It is found in different dialects, through the extensive 
regions of Canada, from the coast of Labrador to 
the mooUi of Albany river, which falls into Hud- 
son's bay, and from tlience to the Lake of the Woods; 
and it appeara to be the language of all the people 
of tliat oomitry, except the Iroquois, who are by fiu> 
the least numerous. Out of Canada, few of the 
Iroquois are found. All the rest of the Indians, who 
now inhabit this country, to the Mississippi, speak 
dialects of the Lenape stock. When the Europeans 
arrived here, these Indians were in possession of all 
the sea coast firom Nova Scotia to Virginia. Hence, 
as we are told, they were called fFapanachin, or 
Abenaki* (men of tlie East), and, by La Hontan, and 
some other writen, AlgonkmM, In the interior of 
tills range of the sea coast, also, we find dialects of 
the Lenape. The Floridian stock, as its name indi- 
cates, comprehends the languages spoken on the 
southern frontier of the United States. 

Of all these languages, the Delaware, in the nortli 
and the Cherokee, in the south (the latter being at 
present classed under the Floridian stock) , are the Lest 
known to us — tlie former, by means of Mr Du Pon- 
ceau's correspondence with Mr Heckeweider, and by 
his edition of^ Mr Zeisberger's Delaware Grammar ; 
and the latter, by means of the missionary establish- 
ment in the Cherokee country, as well as fjnom tlie 
newspaper printed by the natives themselves, who 
liave made greater advances in civilisation than any 
other Indian nation of the north. We shall accord- 
ingly illustrate the general subject of this article by 
examples firom these languages, which, being of two 
entirely different stocks, will give as much informa- 
tion OH this subject as the general reader will desire, 
and as will be consistent with the plan of our work. 
We shall follow the order of our own grammars. 

1. The >^r<tc^. In Eliot's ancient Grammar of 
the Massachusetts' dialect, and in Zeisberger's Gram- 
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roar of the Delaware, before cited, no mention is 
made of the article as a part of speech ; but Mr Du 
Ponceau's investigations led him to the conclusion 
that tiiey possessed one, as he particularly stated, in 
his notes on the new edition of Eliot's Grammar ; 
and this was confirmed by Mr Heckewelder, whose 
letter on the subject is there published. The article, 
whidi is THo, or m\ is used for the English a and the ; 
but it is not frequently employed, because the words 
are sufficiently understood without it. In the Chero- 
kee, we do not find that any distinct word is used for 
our a and the ; but, where required, they use a word 
equivalent to the numeral one, and the demonstrative 
pronouns ihit, that^ agreeably to the original use and 
nature of the words which we now call arHetet, 

2. NoHns,^(a) Gates. The Indians have no de- 
clensions, generally speaking ; that is, the nouns are 
not declined by inflections, as in Latin and Greek. 
In the Delaware, however, according to Mr Zeisber- 
ger, in two cases, the vocative and abhitive (which 
last Mr Du Ponceau calls the local case), there is an 
inflection. The nominative case is simply the name 
of the thing, as in English; lenno (man) , npu (river) . * 
The genitive is exprMsed by placing the noun so em- 
ployS immediately before that which is used in the 
nominative, and sometimes by prefixing the insepa. 
rable pronoun of the third penon, w ; as we say in 
Englisti, John hit book (to oe explained under the 
head of Pronouns), for John's book; OetannHowii 
fuisali (Ood*s son) ; Nihillalquonk wtanglowagan 
(the Lord's death), in which laist example, an^^otMi. 
gan signifies deaihy w is the inseparable pronoun his, 
and the f is inserted for the sake of euphony. The 
dative case is expressed by inflections in the verbs, 
and by prefixes and suffixes, as will be explained 
hereafier ; as, nemilan (I give [to] him) ; milup (he 
gave [to] him) ; ndellup (I said [to] him). The ac- 
cusative is likewise expressed in a similar manner; 
n*dahoala (I love him) ; GetanniUowit n^qmtayala (I 
fear God ; literally, God I fear him. The vocative 
is expressed (in the Delaware) by the termination aa, 
and by enk, when coupled with the pronoun our ; as 
NihiUalan (O Lord^ ; wetochemeletA (O, our father); 
— the ablative or local case, by the suffixes ink and 
unkf and expresses m, in the, on, out of; as uienink 
n*da (I am going to, or into, town) ; uienink noom (I 
am coming from, or out of, town) ; waehtschunk 
noom (I come from the hill ; oehunk (at his fieUher's.) 
-•^(b) Numbers. The singular, in general, has no 
particular inflections to distinguish it from the plural, 
except in the third person, where it ends in /, but 
most commonly in wall (in the Delaware). The 
plonl is variously inflected ; there is a singular nnm- 
Der combined with the plural, as in our father, my 
fathers, and also a double plural, as in o«r fathers. 
Substantives are generally combined with the inse- 
prable possessive pronoun, which^ in the singular, 
u ft for the first person, it for the second, and w or o 
for the third. Example : singular, nooch (my fiuhert; 
singular with plural, nooehma (our fotlier) ; double 
plural, mooehenana (our fathers). The duplication of 
a syllable, as nana in the first person, wawa in the 
second, and uMwautaU in the third^ indicates the 
double pluiai. So in the second person, kooeh (thy 
father) ; koeehuwa (your fother) ; kooehewawa (your 
fiithers), &c. In speaking of deceased persons, the 
plural form naminga is used, as noehena (oar fother); 
Moehenaninga (our deceased fiuhers). But the sub- 
ject of tlie numbers ot nouns requires a further re- 
mark to explain a striking featorem these languages. 
Some of tliem, as tlie Guaranese, in South America, 

• Th« nmSw wilt, io all tb«i« Miavplw, gtre Hho vow«to 
tlie ffw«lffn tMiod* ; tbn* UmU !• to b« preooauMA ittmee ; 
tipm, m*im, Ac Tk« c* to fuUwnl m bi G«mMi. 



have only a suignlar number, and ar« dnUtnte oft 
distinct form for tlie plural, to express wfaidi tlisy 
use either the word hetit (many), or the munaiii 
themselves. On the other hand, some, as, farem- 
ple, the Clierdke^ have not only tlie singular nj 
plural, but a dual also, like tlie Greek and nkt 
umguages of the Eastern continent; while iM 
claw, as the one last mentioned, liave not only lie 
singular, diud, and commoo unllmtted, or vuMet 
plural of the European languages, but also an adfr 
tional plural, which some writers have denomkaifil 
the exclusim plural, some the particular, and mw 
the limited plural. We dmli itlostrate this by me 
examples. In the Delaware language, our pionl 
we is expressed by niluna and kiluna; asd, n 
verlM, the initial letters n or Jt prefixed deooCe 
tliem respectively ; as, k'pendameneen mtam^pxe- 
rally, we have heard, w we all have heard, wiUMt 
faitending to allude to a particular number of pv* 
sons ; mit n'pendameneen (the n from ihZim} 
means we, in particular (we who constitute oar 
family, nation, select company, &c.); butwhcaa 
discrimination is intended, the form kilmui,otn 
abbreviation k\ is used ; as kUlima e-lenape-wU in 
the Indians), meaning all Indians. We shaii tan 
occasion to recur to this subject in our renarla m 
the verbs.>-(e) Omders. There are no inflecUoos to 
denote the masculine, feminine, or neuter ffeo^', 
but by a very curious and abstract claasifiatioB, 
nouns are ranked under two very general daatf, 
animate and inanimate. To the former bdoo^ 
animals, trees, and all plants of a large grovtk, 
while annual plants and grasses belong to the latter 
class. The masculine and feminiiie, when it ^'^^'^ 
necessary, are distineuished, generallr, by *^ 
equivalent to male una female, or he and she, in EBf- 
lish._^i/ ) Diminutitfes. In the Delaware, these an 
formed by the suffix /tT in the class of animate nm 
but byet in the hianimate: lenno (a mui), lenmtU{t 
small man); wikwam (a house), wikwames (s mi 
house) : and. in speakmg of a pretty little annoalt 
the terminatton is or shis is used; mamalis (s bv>> 
or litUe deer); kuligatshis (thy pretty little pRV). 
which last example we have he§oee employed to 
illustiate tlie mode of compounding words. 

S. Adjectives. There ara not many of these; w 
those woeds which, in Eni^ish, are KU^^^^fj 
in these languages, Terbs; and, altboogfa not mfleow 
through all the pereons, yet they have tenses; sod > 
is, doubtless, hi this quaked sense that do^ ^ 
wards is to be understood, when he says, of one « 
the Delaware dialects, " The Mohegans hsve » 
adjectives hi all their language, unless we recma 
numerals, and such words as all, man^, ^'*^ 
tives." We have noticed this remark of £^*^ 
because it has often been quoted In l^ui^'^'P'*^ ]|l!l 
cations, and erroneous inferences have been of**^ 
from it reelecting the philosophy of language. /^ 
same remarlcs maj be appliea to the CberoM n^ 
guage. Decrees of comparison are W^^^V^ 
not universdly, exptessea by some wwd •^'''TJJ 
to mere or most. Numerals may also be ^^^ 
among adjectives. Few Indians are ao<:<>>'^J! 
calcubte to any great extent; but their i^f^ 
afiord the means of so doing, as well ■> ^'^'^'J^ 
since the faiteicourse of Europeans with then, i"? 
have got more Into the habit. ^ 

4. Pronouns.-^a] Personal Pronmms ^^^T^ 
able or Inseparable, but are more frequently "^'P^ 
the latter form, examples of which are f^tS^ 
under the head of the Nouns. When tvo pro"^ 
are employed in verbs, the last, or tba proDo** 
governed, is expressed (in Delaware) bf *" IJ^ 
Son, aa will be seen under the head of O^M^Z^ 
of the Verbs, The peraonal praootfi, awi«^' 
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coofaioei iCwIf with other parta of ipeech, as, with 
the oofijiifictloo ai9o; nepe (I tlso); iipe (thou also), 
&C. Oiie further pecnitaurity in the separable pro- 
DoooidescrTee noiioeb Id oooibniilty, as it shoold 
Men, with tlie raieral classMJcation of Indian woids 
inU) MCHOIf and iiMM«M<rftf , the penonal pioDovm 
osly two M0dlr#, as they may lie called, the one ap- 
pliciUe to the animate, and the otiier to Uie umni- 
■Bbedm; thus the 6epanhl<« prononn of the third 
vmaa^nekmrna, answers both to he and she hi Eng- 
lish. If we wish to dtstinntish between the sexes, 
vfDviidd to it the wora moh or woman; thus, in 
Ddaviie, nekmmm ietmo means Ae, or thi* man, and 
whtM •oAftMif means sAe, or thie t0miiaii.-^(A) 
J>em$utimtwe and ReiaHve Prmmme, Tbe modes 
d oinwng these by various ibrns and oomliina- 
<<0B US numerous. Doctor Edwards, it is true, 
■js liie Moliegan dialect lias no relative corfespond- 
iflj^tooorinAoand toAwA; but Eliot, tai the Afassa- 
cuKtts lancuage, and Zeislierger, hi the Delaware, 
give tills relative as a disUnct, mdepcmdent part of 
qieeciu 

5. yerhe. The Indian languages exhibit ahnoet 
•n mdleas variety in their verbs. Every part of 
speech Diaj lie compounded with tlie verb in various 
«B^ Its fondamental idea, as Mr Du Ponceau 
observes, u his notM to Eliot's Grammar, is. that of 
OBteace, Imm^ turn. This abstract sentunent re- 
ceives shape and body fiom its combination with the 
Tirioos OKidifications of being, l>y action, passion, 
ud Btaalion. or maimer of existing; / am hoing, 
'•Mtf, 'ieepmg, awake, eerry, eiek, which Uie Latin 
ioogne more syntheticsUy expresses by one word, 
9m, anor, 4ormiOf vigUo, eonirisior, iBgroio, Next 
<^ the accessary circumstances of person, number, 
tuie, and the relations of its periods to each oUier; 
W toe are, / hmm, / ehali be, I had been, I ehalt 
^ Aem. Here tlie Latin again combines these 
vviniB ideas in one word with the fomer ones; ram, 
<*t nmiM, mram, ero, fueram^ fwero. Sometimes it 
0Wi further, and combines the negative idea in the 
ttne locution, as in noUt. This, however, happens 
w nrely ; and here seem to end the verbal powers 
ofthisidiam. Not so with those of thelndianna- 
^- While the Latin combines but few wyecUves 
vner its verbal fonns, the Indians sulyect this whole 
w^of words to the same process, and every possible 
^^ of existence becomes tbe subject of a verb. 
V'^ gender or genus — not, as with us, a mere divi. 
^ of the human species by their sex, but of the 
^e creation, by tlie obvious distinction of anunate 
uA iwnim a te e nters also into the composition of 
1''^ part pf speech, and the olyect of the active or 
ll^^ve verb is combined with it by means of those 
■°^ which the Spanish-Mexican grammarians call 
''**'><*0M,liy which one single word designates the 
jP^«m who acts, and that which is acted upon. 
|he substantive is mcorporated with the verb ui a 
aailtr manner; thus, hi the Delaware, fCmateki (I 
^ RoUig to the house); nihiila pewi (I am my own 
^""^f I am free); ipisfuihiileu (the time approaches 
if^iperai A«ra]). The adverb likewise: nachjtiki 
U UB 10 naturally); nipahwi (to travel by night 
l^tcteiOfr^A; paehtenummen (to divide [something] 
2!*|[7), lie. What shaU we say, then, of the 
'^'^'^M* compulsive, meditative, communicative, 
^^^^l^tlal, firequentative, and other circumstantial 
jcrhi, which are to be ibnnd in the idioms of New 

?? "nd other American Indian languages? The 
^ Is lost in the contemplation of the multitude of 
*^ thus expressed at once, by means of a single 
^1^ varied through moods, tenses, persons, affirroa- 

r^v^l^KBtion, transitions, &c., by regular forms and 

''^'"oes, in which the strictest analogy is preserved. 

S«) SiAtianUpe Verb. It has been ahwdy ob- 



served, that the Indian lananagei are generally 
destitute of tbe verb to he. In the Delaware, ac- 
cording to Zcislwiver's Grammar, the verbs to have 
and l9 Ae do not exist, either as auxiliaries, or in the 
abstract substantive sense, which tliey present to an 
European mind. The verb to have always conveys 
the idea dfvoeeeeekmf and to Ae, that of a pairtkular 
eiimoHon ot the body or mind; and they may each be 
oomliined, like other verlis, with other accessary 
ideas. Thus the verb to have, or pouete, is com- 
bined with the substantive or thing possessed, as 
follows : n'damoehol * (I have a canoe); nowtAm (I 
have a house). Tlie idea conveyed by tbe substan- 
tive verb to &r, is expressed by various combinatioos 
with other parts of speech; as, at n^dameehoi (it is my 
canoe). It is also oombincMd with the relative pronoun 
auwen (wlio); thus, etoeiuAia (who I am), ewenikU 
(who he is), &c.^6) Animaie and Jnanimaie Ferbe, 
We have already ailuded to this distuiction of the 
verbs; but this requires illustration l>y examples. 
The two verbal forms, nolhaiton and nolhaila, m the 
Delaware, both mean / poetess; but the former can 
only be used in speaking of the possession of thniga 
faianimate, and tiie latter of living creatures; as, 
nolhaiton achpihoanissai (I have or possess blan- 
kets); cA€e/i Aarctf n*nolhaitowi (many thinss I am 
possessed of; or, I possess many things); tooA neeA«^ 
naunges noihailau (and I possess a horse). The 
letter n, at the end of the verb noihailau, conveys 
the idea of the pronoun Atm; so that it is the same as 
if we mid, and a horse Ipossess hhn. Agam, hi the 
verb to see, the same distinction is made; as, lenno 
newau (I see a man); tsholens newau (I see abird); but, 
ill the case of an uiantmate object, they my, for exam- 
ple, wihwam nemen (I see a house); amochol nemen (I 
see a canoe), &c It is the same with other verbs, 
such, for example, as we call neuters : thus they say, 
icka-shmgieshin n'dallemous (there lies my beast); 
but, on tbe other hand, icka shmgiesk-en n*tanuihican 
(yonder lies my hatchet or tomahawk). The i or e, 
in the last syllable of the verb, as here used Ui the 
third person, constitutes the difference which uidi- 
cates, that the thing spoken of has or has not life.— 
(c) A4jectwe Verbs, This name is given by Mr 
Zeisberger to a description of words, respectuig 
whose proper classification, he had much doubt. On 
the one hand, he found that there were in the 
Delaware language, pure acyectives, which recei? o 
different forms when employed in the verbal sense ; 
such as tm/i/, wuUk^ wulisso (good, hancbome, pret- 
ty); wulilissu (he, she, or it, is good, pretty, or 
handsome), and several othera. But these are not 
very numerous. A great number of them are imper. 
sonal verbs, in the third person sinaular of the pre- 
sent tense; while others are ooi^piaated through 
various persons, moods, and tenses. He decided, at 
last, to mclude them all in a list, which Mr Du 
Ponceau has called a^ecHve verbs, in aiuilogy with 
the name of another class, denominated adverbta^ 
verbs, which are formed by, or derived from adverbs. 
Examples : guneu, long (it is); guneep, it was long • 
nutchkeu^ i«d (it is); machkeep, it was red, &&-« 
{d) Adverbial verbs. These are formed from sdverljs; 
as, from xAifi^rt (unwiUmglv), they form the verb 
shingilendam (to dislike, to be agauist the will or in- 
clination); from #A«cAi (so for, so lonf) is formed 
shackooehen (to go so nr off and no nirtber). — (e) 
Irregular Verbs, These are chiefly of the class 
which we call impersonal; but thev do not all belong 
to it Of those wtiich are called irregular, in tbe 
ancient and modem languages of Europe, that is, 

* Tb« •pottrophe in tbe word n*damochol indieatca a 
shevo or nute vowel. Blior, In hi* llMMoboaeCta Gram- 
mar, doootea it by tbv Eogliih abort u: ntitioppim tot 
n'ieppim. {Du Ponceau, j 
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verhs whose difocDt tenses and moods appear to 
have sprung from different roots — as in Latin, mmy 
eram, /ui ; in French, alter , Je vais, firai; and in 
Engiisti, I go, I went — thent are no examples in 
Zeisberger*8 Grammar of the Delaware^ and probably 
there are none in that language. Mr Heckewelder, 
after giving an example of a Delaware verb, adds 
this remark : ^ In this manner, verbs are conjugated 
through all their moods and tenses^ and through all 
their negative, causative, and various other forms, 
with fewer irregularities than any other language 
that I know of/' The same reguiaritj exists in the 
languages of South America. Molina says of that of 
Chile, ^ What is truly surpriong in this language, 
is, that it contains no irregular noun or verb. Every 
thing in it may be said to be regulated with a geome- 
tricd precision, and displap much art with great 
simplicity, and a connexion of well ordered and un- 
varying grammatical rules, which always make the 
subsequent so much depend upon the antecedent, 
that the theory of the langua^ is easy, and may- be 
learned in a few days." This fitct, as Mr Du Pon- 
ceau justly observes, is worthy of attention. Mr 
Zeisberger, in his list of irregular verbs, gives one 
example, atki (must), which £e neither persons nor 
tenses, used thus: aski n^witthema (I must help 
him); aski nayunap (I was forced to carry him), &c. 
— (/) Specific or concrete Character of the Indian 
Verbs. It is a remark of Mr Heckewelder, that the 
Indians are more in the habit of using particular or 
specific, than generic terms. Their verbs, accord- 
ingly, partake of this character, and have numerous 
forms to express the particular or specific thing, 
which is the olgect oi the action denoted by the 
verb. Thus, in the Delaware, n*mitzi (I eat), in a 
general sense; n''mamitzi (I am in the act of eating 
at this moment); the one is used in the indefinite, 
and the other in the definite sense; and a good 
speaker will never employ the one for the ouer. 
Again; n*mitzihump (I have eaten), metshi n^gischi 
mitzi (I am come man eating), n'dappi mitzi (I am 
returned firom eating). The^ three expressions are 
all past tenses of the verb / eat, and mean / have 
eaien ; but a person just risen from table will not say, 
u*dappi mitzi ; this can only be used after leaving 
the place where he has been eating, in answer to 
a penon wtio asks him where he comes from. The 
word n*dappi is connected with the verb apatshin 
(to retnrn). And here, in passing, another distinc- 
tion is to be noticed; if the place from which the 
person comes is near, he says, n^dappi; but if dis- 
tant, n'dappa, A more roll illustiutkm of this 
pecoliarity of Indian words, was given some years 
ago by an example from the Cherokee language, 
published in the Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions, vol. X., p. 121, of the second series, which we 
here extract In that language, says one of the mis- 
sionaries (the reverend Mr Buthrick), thirteen different 
verbs are used to express the action of washing : 
thus (pronouncing the words as in English) — 



KU^wo, 

KUl9stQttt, 

TsBstula, 

KUhUsqud,' 

TsehUspa, 

TaJkdsQla, 

Tutseydsula, 

Takdsula, 

Tatseydsula, 

TukUngkatd, 

TatseyUngkEldy 

Tnknteyn, 

TstyUwd, 

K6witdf 



I am washing myself, as in a river. 

— my head. 

— another person*s head 

— my face. 

• — aniother's &oe. 

— my hands. 

— another's hands. 

— my feet. • 

— another's fert. 

— my clothes. 

— another's clothes. 

— dishes, etc. 
-^ a child. 



This difference of words i if ev en ts the neoosity <l 
mentioning the object waahed. So it is with tbe 
verbs love, take, have, leave, die, weigh, he Tbe 
same thing is ibnnd in the languages of Sooth id 
Middle America. Giiy informs us, that *' to expmi 
/ wash my face, requires a different word froa (k 
wliich would express washing my feet, mjr W/. 
&c. ; and the old age of a man, woman, and of a at- 
ment, the h«at of Sie body, of a fire, of the sod, hvI 
of the climate, have each a particolar word. Aps; 
in our language, and in many others (Eunmn;', 
there is but one word, mangiare, for to eol; ouici 
the Tamanacan, there are several, according to ()« 
thing eaten; JaeurU is, to eat bread, or the csstn: 
jemerk (to eat fruit, honey); janeri (to eat mctt)/ 
&c. We add an example from the Delaware, vhieh 
is suggested by the above remark of Giiij, en tie 
word old. This word, as Mr Heckewelder obserrff, 
is used by us in the most geneial sense; we S8y,u 
old man, old horse, old house, old basket, &c. Tt» 
Indians, on the contrary, vary their exprK<ior<. 
when speakinr of a thing that has life, and of (W 
that has not ; for the latter, instead of the word t'i 
they use terms which convey the idea, that the thtoc 
has histed long, that it has been used, worn out, &e. 
Examples ; kikey (old, advanced iif years), appbrd \a 
things animate; ehowiey or cAoteiyey (old by nv. 
wearing), &c. ; kSkeyilenno (an old roan, adranoed ii 
years); kikSchum (an old one, of the brute kinl^: 
chowigdwan (an old house), from wikwam or wl'' 
warn ; chowaxen (old shoes), from maxen (moocssooi.) 
or shoes); they say also, pigihili^u (torn by loo^ Q^ 
or wearing); Ugihill^u (fiiTlen to pieces), &c. Th^ 
same remarlu may be made on the word young; fcf 
instance, their gencval term for the young, the im- 
mediate ofispring, is mitshan ; w^nitschanall (his v 
her young or offspring, that have hten bom alive a(^ 
suckled), and this applies to man, and beasts of the 
genus mammalia; but when they speak of the 
feathered kind, or when the yoong is produced /roo 
the %^ by hatching, they say aninehihUt^u, plural 
amnshihileisak, barely unplying tlwt the animab are 
young feathered creatures. We return to the verte. 
{g) The positive, negative, rec ip rocal, and •<*'' 
Formsof the Verbs. AU the verbs hi these langua^ 
may be oonjusatednhrou^hout, in the positive or af- 
firmative, and the negative forms ; as, in the Deii- 
ware, n'dappi (I am there) ; maita iCdappi (1 am not 
there) ; and, in an example given by Mr ZeisbrrpT. 
we have a curious instance of the care taken (o 
preserve precision in some cases: on the verb w^* 
lapewi (I am firee), he observes, that as ihxs rpn 
has the syllable in', which, m general, indicales a 
negative form, its negative has wiwi. In the Mo-^ 
chusetts language, Uie negative form was made (7 
interposing 00 or tc in the affirmative : as, noowtn.- 
chanumun (I keep it), a tool, garment, &c. : nega^i^^* 
noowadchanum-oo-un (I keep it not); noowaa/f/em jj 
am wise); noowaantam-ooh (I am not wise). I'*^ 
reciprocal form, in the Delaware, may be thus ex«^ 
plified: Infinitive mood, aAoa/an (to love) ; n'daAfffM 
[} love him); reciprocal, infinitive, ahoaltin (to lo^c 
one another); n'dahoalHneen (we love one anotlier) ; 
and, negathrely, matta n*dahoaltimtntneen (ve do o<*f 
love one another), &c. Reflected form, ndakotcfiia 
n'hakey{l love myself); kdahowala k'hakey (th»" 
lovest thyself), &c. Relative form, eloweya (»* ^ 
what I say), from n'dellowe (I say). Social ifif^t 
witeen or wideen (to go with), froin n^da, of "|* 
(I go). Causative form, pommauchsoheen {^ "'"''' 
to live), from pommauchstn (to live ;) nihillap*^^!^ 
(to make free), htmi nihillapetein (to be firee). Con- 
tinuous or habitual form, n^wawulamallii '? 
always well or happy), from nulamallsi (1 b»^''^ 
or happy). Moerbtal form, epia (where I am), R^'*' 
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igppm CI am there); infiaitiTe, achpim (to be 
fre). To these we add oae other fonn, which, in 
e Massachusptt9 hinguage, Eliot called the mttead 
rm, or ferm adoocaie ; as, koowadchanumwafuhun 
kwp it for thee, 1 act in thv stead), firom koowad- 
MiM4(A (I keep thee). He adds, that this form is of 
real use in theology, to express what Christ hath 
Qoe for us ; as, tCnuppoowmuk (be died for me) ; 
suppoMKMM^ (he died for thee), &c,— (i) Pergonal 
Fmw vr Trantitions are, in fact, the manner of con- 
yiaiiti lod declining all the verbs of each of the 
Vreccdof dasses. The remarkable method of ef- 
t<cUDg Ua has been already alluded to; but it 
ryati a inrtber derelopment, in order to make it 
piaia tod intelligihle to those who are accustomed 
BHtdj to the structure of the European languages. 
Mr Heckewelder, in his correspondence with Mr 
ih PoDcetu, explains it, in the Delaware language, 
in (lie following manner ; which, we may add, is 
cooformabJe with tiie views given of it, a century 
iikl a half ago, by Eliot, in his Grammar of the Mas- 
adiusetis dialect: " I do not mean," says Mr H. 
to speak here of the positive, negative, causative, 
«d a variety of other forms, but of those which Mr 
Ifsberger calls personal^ in which the two pronouns, 
p>venuog and governed, are, by means of affixes, 
uffixcs, terminations, and inflexions, included in the 
Bme word. Of this I shall give you an instance 
run the Delaware language. I take the verb 
'^^ff (to love), belonging to the fifth of the eight 
mjugations, into which Mr Zeisbecger has very 
■vperiy divided this part of speech : 

Ndicatits, Pkbsbnt, PosiTivg. 

jriahotH*ntttt, w« low. 
K'fUlMMlohbinMH* ye loT« 

Aboalcwak, tiwy lor*. 



bnlcB, jb* tores 



Now for the personal farms, in the same tense : 
Firgt Perunai Form.^ 



'*i>«ia.ll«t«|ilaiarlicr 



K'd>hOBlohhanio» I lo** you 
N'dalMMdawak, I lort them. 



Second Pertonal Form, 
«<««:•, the«rioTc« hlB er licr 



K^dabnliBevii. ibea lov««t oa 
K'dalKMUwak. tlutt lorcet then. 



IWMahoalffQoa, be lorei ni 
WVlabo«li|U«ai hn lore* you 
Vrdabealawak, he lovee tbnn. 



mrd Penomal Form. • 

Fourih Pertonal Form. 
r ' Annlor. I Hitmrf. 

N«iw!!?'**' •* *•*'• »*»•• I K'dBhoBfcihofmiinie, we lo»e t«i 

'"^'WMM, «e lore bUn | NdahoAlcwawwia, we lore them. 

Fifth Pertonal Form. 

t4atLiti.i.i *V»«*w. I ntroL 

t- ZS?"" ^ T* W«r» in« I KMahoellhhena. ye Inte lu 

™"""«- 7* love him | K*daho«UwB»ak, ye love then 



.THRT. 



SiMh Pertonal Form. 



Pbtrat. 
N'daboftlcrhhrnii, they lore iu 
K'dabcMiliebbimo, they lore yon 
WMahtMlAwawak, they lor* them. 



» iS'**'^ they lore thM 
^^■■••o. they low Wm 

^J^ nuuier, verbs are conjugated through all 
J?^ moods and Senses, and through all their nega. 
•^j^!^^tive, and various other forms, with fewer 
^^pwities than any other language that 1 know 
, - ^e add an example from the Massachusetts 
itl?f*** ** Siven by Eliot, who has used the English 
^y Wi with the Indian inflexions, in order, as he 

i «!?*' *^ *^ " *"y "«y distinguish betwixt what 
S^^^UBv, and what belongs to the word. And 

*»> D«i««!^ *|>(NiM be apprfsed, that. In thete and other exnmplM (Vmn 
'"lite T(J^V™* <lovb1e comonaiitf are uM>d onlv to indirate that the prr- 
*«ki)J7!<J*.'''"^ aa In the Oemian ia—er< and that the conaonant la 



kXrfffe^ twite. 
^P^J^tT^^ Mlnwlaf tfte 8pa»Mi-Anierie«n ffnunmarlana, ealla 
**!^«iM!!^ ^"* ^raamtmu. Elloc railed them tbe tnfflx,^)rms, Jn ron. 
t* ths iteple/gnRa. la whkh the att related W inanimale 



'rttfc 



remember fsays be), ever to pranoanoe pay, because 
else you will be ready to read it pau. Also remem- 
ber tfaat/winiii is the radical wora, and all the rest is 
grammar.'* The Indians, we believe, adopted tiie 
word pay into their language, as we adopt French 
and oiher foreign words uto English. 



AFFIRMATIVE FORM, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FaiSIMT TiNSB. 



I. 



Firtt Singulnr, 



Knp-jiw^aii B*, I par the* 
Nop-payMn. I pay him 

THOU. 



IKap-iMtnw-naBBWoOi I pay yon 
Nap.) 



Knp-^om^ than pajeat 

HE. 

Nnp-pnian nh, ha payeth bm 
Kup-poinn uk, he payeth the* 
Up- p a ww -nh, he payeth Um 



Second Singular. 

um IKttp 

a iKnp 

Third Singular. 



at, Ipaytbeaa. 



titan payratDt 
:t thoibpayeat them. 



Kap- pei p w nlnnn. he payetb na 
Kup-paumukon, he payeth jnu 
U|KpaMM-tth nab. he payeth them. 



WE. 



Firtt PtifraL 



.we pay thee 
If up-jNatM-oui^ we pay him 



Knp-p ai — »u B B w u n. we pay yon 
Nup- pew w ounonof , we pay them. 



YE. 



Seamd Plural, 



Kup>|MKai.lmwQnb ye pay laa | Kup-p i — Irnnn. ye pay na 



K up-p o iaa a u , ye pay um 
THEY. 



Kup- ^oM wi oof, ye pay thrm. 
Third Plural. 



Nup-fMnciM-ukqnetr. 0iey pay ma I Nup-pown-ukqunnanoc, they pay ua 



K up pnwat-ukqimr, they pay thea 
I p-paiiai*ouh, th^ pay Um 



Kup-panat-ukoo-o-OK. they pay you 
j Up- p o Mi ouh nab, they pay them. 



In consequence of this curious mechanism of the 
Indian verbs, as Dr Edwards has remarked, in his 
Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew 
(Mohegan) Indians, they cannot say, John loves 
Peter, but must say, John he-lovet-him Peter. 
Hence, when the Indians begin to talk English, they 
universally express themselves according to this 
idiom. It is further observable (he adds, in speak- 
ing of the Mohegan dialect, that the pronoun, in the 
accusative case, is sometimes, in the same instance, 
expressed by both a prefix and a suffix ; as, kthuw- 
hunin (I love thee); the k prefixed, and the syllable 
in suffixed,*both unite to express, and are both neces- 
sary to express, the accusative case thee,*** Mr 
Heckewelder informs us, in explaining this curioas 
structure of the Indian verbs, that the form expres- 
sive of the pronoun governed, is sometimes placed at 
the beginning ; as in k'dahoatell (I love thee), which 
is the same as thee I love, for k, from ki, is the sign 
of the second person: sometimes, however, the 
governing pronoun is placed first, as in n'dahoala (I 
love him), n being the sign of the first person : one 
of the pronouns, governing or governed, is generally 
expressed by its proper sign, n* for the first person /, 
k* for thou or thee, and w for he or him ; me otlier 
pronoun is expressed by an inflexion ; as in k'dahoa^ 
lohhumo (I love you): k*dahoalineen (thou lovest us); 
k*dahoalawak (thou lovest them). It will be here 
perceived, that the governing pronoun is not always 
in the same relative place with the governed. — (Ar) 
Voices, active and passive. The Indian verbs have 
an active and passive form ; as, in Delaware, itVu- 
hoala (I love), n'dahoalgussi (I am loved); in the 
Massachusetts dialect, noofcadchan (I keep jou), 
noowadchanit (I am kept). Frum this passive form, 
says Eliot, verbals are often derived ; as, tvadchannit- 
tuwik (sdvation), &c.< — (/) Conjugations. The verbs 
may also be classed under diflTerent conjugations, the 
number of which varies in the different dialects. In 
the Delaware, Mr Zeisberger and Mr Heckewelder 

" The word kthuvhunin, in Mohegan, does not, at lint 
r'tpw, appear to have an etymologleal affinity with the 
Delaware exunple above given, k'dahoatell (1 love thee) i 
but when we recollect, that tbe change of I into n. is a 
common distinction between these two dialects, and that ( 
and d are constantly interchanged in langaagrs, the sfflA* 
ity between these two words bceomcs more manifest. 
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inaite eight conjogatfons : th% first ends in m, as 
acApm (to be thm, in a particalar place): the second, 
in a, as nda (I go): the third, hi elendam, and indi- 
caites a disposition of mind, as umlelendam (to be 
glad) : the fourth, in men, as n'pendamen (I liear;: the 
fifth, in an<, as ahoalan (to love) : the sixth, in e or 
we, as ndellowe (I say) : tlie seventh, in m, as miltm 
(to give); it has no simple, active, or passive voice, 
and is only conjugated through the personal forms or 
transitions : the ei^th, in torn, as pHon (to bring); it 
has the simple active, but not the passive form, and 
has the personal indicative and subjunctive transitions. 
Their conjugations are as regular as those of any 
language that we know. — (m) Tenset, The writers 
on Indian grammar have usually made three tenses-^ 
present, past, and future ; but, as Mr Heckewelder 
observes to Mr Du Ponceau, ''You wiU be mudi 
mistaken, if you believe that there are no other 
modes of expressing actions and passions in the ver- 
bal fomi, as connected with the idea of time.*' This 
will be presently exemplified in some Indian Terbs. 
The present and preieriie require no particular illus- 
tration ; but the future admits of a modification, 
which, to those who are conversant with the Euro- 

San languages only, is very remarkable. We take 
r Heckewelder's exemplification, abridged : 

Imdicatiti Peii imt. 

Foriiim Form, 

N'dibaBl(ln««n. w love oa* uioIImi 
KldUhoaldhhlmo, Toa love oac niottar 
Ahokiiowak, Itoy fcn* one aaoClMr. 

"" NegtUtJM Form, 

IfatU n'dabodtiwaMVB, w6omtt lav* om ■aodwr 
MatU k'dabmltlwlhbliuo, w do «•« lov* om aiioUMr 
Macu alMaltlwlwak, thtj do «•« low on* anellMr. 

It is to be observed, that, in this negative form, 
fnatta (or aUa) is an adverb, which signifies no or nai, 
und is always prefixed; but it is not that alone 
which indicates the negative sense of the verb. It is 
also pointed out by wu or wt, which is interwoven 
throughout the whole conjugation ; the vowel which 
immediately precedes being sometimes changed for 
the sake of sound, as from ahoUhwak (they love each 
other) is formed ahoalfiunwak (they do not love each 
other). The reader will now readily understand the 
remarlcable modification of the future tense above 
spoken of, which is a concordance in tense of the 
adverb with the verb. The future tense of the above 
negative example 



MattaMh «*dalMalU««Mm, w riMH or wfll im< lovt »« «« 
Mattatah k'dakoolUwthhlma. jou Aall or wUIimC 1ov« cmIi o 
MMUiih ahoalllwiwak. Ilwf ihaU or wtU iM< lav* Mdi ochcr. 

Now, the termination aUh or teA, in the verbs, indi- 
cates the foture tense; but, by a peculiarity in these 
languages, it is sometimes attached to the verb, as in 
ktaJkoaliufiiek (thott shalt or wilt not love me), and 
■ometimes to the adverb, as in the examples last 
above given, and to other parts of speech accom- 
panying the verb. So they say, mattatsh n^dawi, or 
maiia n^dawitsh (I shall not not co). Mr Hecke- 
welder observes, that, in deciding which form to use, 
the ear Is the best gi^. Thesame thing is noticed 
by doctor Edwards, in the Mohegan dialect In the 
MassachnsetU language, the future was expressed 
by a word signifying nituritv, added to the indica. 
Uve mood; as mat, pith (shall or will). In addition 
to these three Censes, we find by Mr Zetsberger*s 
Grammar, that In the Delaware, the sulnunctive 
nood has only a plnpeifect in the active and passive 
voices, bat not otherwise.— (») Moode, These have 
generally been made cooformable to the correspond- 
big divlsioas In oar own language— indicative, im- 
pmtive, suldttnctlve, infinitive, with the participial 
fbrm. In the Delaware, Mr Zeisberger has also 
givoi wiMt he (or his iranalafior) calls the ioaU-rela- 



five mood; as, indicative, n'da (I so) ; locai 
eyaya (where or whither I go). Eliot, in the Mu 
achosetts language, makes five moods— indiatiTe 
imperative, optative, sutjunctive, or suppQsitiTc,ai 
inoefinito, or infinitive. We conclode the saljecia 
the Indian verb with an example of a conjuntiGo, 
from the Delaware, by which the preceding otarn. 
tions will be more fully illustrated; adding odydie 
Just remark made by Eliot more thiui a centnr^Bd 
a half ago— that '*the manner of formstianoftU 
nouns and verbs have such a latitude of ok, ths 
there needeth little other syntaxis in the laogoif; 
After this example from the Delaware, we sull ^v 
some parts of a conjugation from the Cherokee lin 
guage, which belongs to an entirely diifiBffiit aock 
and has some peculuirities still more extnoitiiiitr 
than those already given from other languages. Ov 
limits will not aUow us to insert a whole oaejogMia 
of the verb, in its various modifications of the ionJ 
mate, animate, affirmative, negative, and other fixn 
We shall therefore only give so much as vill exlnki 
the personal forms or transitions^ which hare bea 
above spoken ot 

Aboalak, to iovB, 
PERSONAL FORMS (OR TRANSITION8)-P08ITm 
FIRST TRAKSJTION, 
INDICATIVK MOOD 



K'ddMMirtl. I low lh«* 
N'dabodb. IlovoUm 


K'liibinliiMwiiMH I >^ J» 


FrHerUm. 




K'daboolwarp. I Wvtd tbM 1 K'dobeolnhhMi 




FuUtn. 




KVUboalolltth, I A«ll «r wlU lov* 
thcc 


loTO jroa ._ . 

N'dabeoUvmkMK I Ml •'•IBM 



SUBJUNCTIYB MOOD. 



AlKWll 



ir«r wbn I low chM | Ahakto^w» Uttr'^m I)«^'^ 
irsr whM 1 lov* him | AholMhlli^ if «r*>w !»■»»»■ 

PnUrite. « 

ir«r wbm 1 Invcd thr* i AboalrkaR, Urn wkca 1 ^^ 
Uw «hsB 1 lov*dktai I Ahoalacbtaf^ If tr *^ ^ '^ 



tiMrm. 



Fluprrfect, 



AhoaUni 



wlf*rwh«ilbadlev«d 






you 

Ahoalal 



AboaUnlictd^ If ar 
will lov» IhM 

AboaUditpt^ if «r «i 
«tUlov*him 



Ftiiun, 
IduOlar 

I*aU«r 



,if 
•111 
Aboalaehtllvtalw Vm 
•r WiU lov* 






SECOND TRJKSlTrOH, 
INDICATIVE MOOa 



K*«Ao*«. 
K'dahoAla. 



K'dalMMUl*. 



I K'dalioaUMk, 
lovta* IKpdalMtfM 



Fuiur0. 
wntlov* 






lov* 



iMtarwllt 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



I 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 






ttar 
iffi 



Aho*U7«alM.»«r«kiB*M 



r 
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Frtteriie. 
if^tfirwhmibuuafabc 



ttMlwintfi. V m whM 



AhMllrvnkaii, ir m whfo thoa didtt 

lovciit 
KdaboiaarbMpk tf ar vim Ihott dMM 

lofcUwa. 



fti^rJtH. 



ihtnnBfiaaar. If ar 
kkkUiTvdinr 



AbwIiTrnkpamf^ If ar wbn tboa 

hadst lovnl a* 
K'dBltoi»twliiu|i|iMHie. If ar «h«i 

tbmi hMlM kiTca tiMm. 



,ir«r 

■ «tUIW*IM 

JtelKtebh. if «r whMl llMU ■lull 



Future, 
*alt 



Aboaltrwikctah. If ar «Imo tbou ikalt 

•r »ilt low us 
AlMMlarbtiieub. irwwhcathoiiahalt 

•r wtlt lov* ibcm. 



THIRD TRASSITION, 
PAKTICIPLKS. 



FMitlr-kiiVmfliM 



Khoft1qa(>fik, b* who 1e«tt m 
Khoalquvk. h« who lovn jrev 
Kboalqukiiili, iM »ho l0*« 



KAAalHl.kttomikM 
r«iM«nll.kt torn bin 



V^Mnvp^kttofvdiM 
K 4*M|ar^ kt Ivvcd the* 
ViiM^httovadhlB 



IKOJCATIVK NOOD. 

Pment. 

W'dalMaltVBa. ke Iovm ■• 



Wdahoaliuwa, hr birr* foa 
Wdtboalawak, br lum 



PreierUe, 

IN'dahoalgniMp, be IotmI in 
K'dBhaalgiiwam Im Inml jrou 
WdibaaUyanik, be lovnl tbem. 



. bt iten ar wUI 

tMHwiliwktih. kt ibali ar will 

bxTtWe 
Wdilwiiiiiikuk, kt dMll ar will 



FmtHrt, 

S 



ba aball ar will 

lorcttf 
WdahMlfiiwatih, ba ■ball ar win 

lore vou 
Wdaboaiawaktdi. ba ibail m- will 



iktdlif. ir» •bn ha 1o««a ma 
«> « wlp Mi. if ar whaw be totta 

ikft 
ik«itatt.irir 



SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

PreserU. 

Aboal<|tt«nka. If tr wban ka lorra in 



Aboalqurqua. If er wbaii ha lovat you 
Aboalarbuia* If m- wbaa ba lavas 
tbcoi. 



Preterite. 

^<ii«Mf » wkn ba larad DM 
Atei'TMMili. If «r wkaa 1m lovad 

'^■iioo^ iftr »k8Q ba loa«d bin 



Aboalqaaokaii, if w wbra ba lowd as 
Aboalquekupi, If ar wban ha lovttl jtm 



IWIipiniH, If «r wrhea 

If ar 



Ahaalarhtltuph tf w wbaa ba lorad 



t. If ar wbaa ba bad 



Pluperfect. 

Aboalquankf 

lovad uf 
Aboalqurh|waae, If ar wbaa ba bad 

lovnl you 
Aboalachiiiinnna, If ar wbaa ba bad 

lOTfd 



t^it^. if «r wban ba had 

Future. 

A^^flrMk. if tr whca ha AaU ar will I Ahealquaiikatih. If m- wbaa ba aball 

"** "V I ar will lorr ua 

*^«>lMwrtih. If ar «>«■ baihall | Aboalquaqueiih, if ar wbaa ba shall 

••iilloTVlkOT I ar will lovr you 

^^''l^rliMib. if ar wbaa be shall 9r Abealcvhliiatab. If ar wbm ba iLall 

■Wiaatkte | ar will lora itacio. 

FOURTH TRANSiTtON. 
INDICATIVE HOOD. 

Preeetit. 



walovatbra 
wa loTV Mni 



R'daboalobummana, wa lava yoa 
N'Jahaalaw a w uB a, wa lara i ' 



Preterite. 

wa lorad tbaa I K 'dahdoh u mmaa a pt wa lorad foa 
wa laved him | N'daboalawawuaapb wa lovad tham. 

Future. 

K 44;«iahhcnttih. wa shall ar will 



Isttbiss 



>'<Utadnk. if ar 
Mfar 



wa shall vr will 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 
PresenL 



K'dahoalobuimBaaatih, wa shall ar 

will lova you 
N'dahnalawawuBatab. wa ahall ar wUl 

lova 



*^}J^ If ar wbaa wa loTcd 
**'**'^«f«rwhaB wa loved him 



walovaihaa I Ahoalaqne. If ar whca wa tovayoa 
wa tovahim I Aboidaooaquak tf er wbaa wa lava 

Preterite. 



Aboalekupt If ar whca wa lovad yon 

Ahoalawawookupa If er whra wa 
loved ' 



►is*" 



■•tfsrwtaaowebad 

tfsr 



Ptupeffeet. 

AboalHipanaa , tf er when wa had 
lOTnl you 



Future, 



Aboalmquetih, If ar wbaa wa shall 

ar will lurv ibaa 
AhoalaBqurtfh. if erwhao •• shall 

ar wUI lore him 



AhoalaqnaUh. If ar whaa we shall *r 

will lava you 
Ahoalawonqunsh. If ar whra we 

shall er wUI lova Ibeak 



FIFTH TRANStTiOK 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



K'Jahaalibblmak ya love me 
K'daboalaaewiH ye love him 



K daboalibkimoayt ye loved me 
K daboaUnewoais ye lovtd bim 



Preeent. 

IK-dshoallbhena. ye love as 
K-dahoalawawak, ye love tbcas. 

Preterite. 

I RMahoallbhaaaii. *e kivad us 
I K'daboalawaiamiik, ye loved 

Future. 



K^daboatihhimeiih. ye shall ar will 



K'daboaianewoiih, ye shall ar will 
kivekim 



K dahealihhcaMah, ye shall ar wlU 

kivaua 
KMahoalawawaktsh. ye shaU ar wiU 

loveikem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Ahoallk. love you me 
Abealok love you blm 



Aboalineea, love yea us 
Ahualaiam, love you ihen. 



SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

Preeent. 

Ahaallyaqae, if ar whra ye love me i Aboallynike, If er wbaa ye love n« 
Ahoalaqur, If ar wbaa ye love him I AkaalarhUke. If er wkao )o lova 



Preterite. 

Ahoaliyakam if ar wkra ye loved me l Aboallyraknn. If ar wbaa ye loved us 
Akealaehtuph if or wbea ye loved bim I Ahoalaf-hiiyeknp, If ar obro ye lovsd 

Pluper/ret, 



Abealiyekpame, If er whca ye bad 

loved me 
Ahoalckiianne. If or wbea ye had 

loved bim 



Aboallyenkpaimey if ar wbea ye had 

Invrd ut 
Ahoalariuiiiwmie. if ar whoa ye bad 

loved them. 



Future, 



Ahoaliyeouetdi, If ar okeo ye shall 

ar will Inve me 
Ahoalaqueoh. if er wbea ye shall er 

will love him 



AboaItpn<qnei«b, If er wbea ye shall 

ar will love us 
AboaWliiiqwtfh. If ar whaa ye ihall 

ar will love them. 



SiXTH rRANSlT10S\ 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pretntt. 



N'dehaal g anawe^ they love sdo 
Kdahoalfenewo, they love thee 
W dabflalancwoh they love him 



N dahoaliehbeoa, they love ns 
K daboalcehhimo, ibey love yen 
W'daboalawawak, they love them. 



Preterite. 



N'dakoaltencweapk they did love me 
K'dahoalgeiiewoaph they dkl love 

tbre 
Wdahnalfeaewoa^ they did love 

him 



K'daboalRekbenap, they did love us 
K'dahoalfehblmoapt they did love 

you 
W dshoalawapaanik, they did love 
them. 



Future. 



H'dahnalceaewwUdi. they *all ar will 

love me 
K'daboalcmewotsb. or k'dahnal- 

vetab. they shall ar will love thre 
Wdaboalanewotsb, they shall or will 



Nddmattehheaatsh, they «hall ar 

will love us 
K'dabMlivhbimoisb, they ihall or 

will love yon 
W'daboaUwaoaktah, they shall er 

will love tbens. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pretenta 



Ahoalinke. if ar wbea they love me 
Aboalquoaoet if ar wbea they love 

thee 
■hoalladCk If ar wbea Ibey love htaa 



Rhoalqnenke, If or wkra Ihry lovr us 
Eboalqtteqttaw If ar whra they love 

you 
EboalacMMa^ tf ar wbaa they tore 



Preterite, 



■haaltakapk If er whca they loved me 

■boalquoaaup. If ar wbea they loved 

ihee 
■boalindum If er wbea they loved 

him 



Bhoalqvenkapb If er wbea they loved 

us 
Iboalquekup. If ar wbea they loved 

you 
Eboalachtltapb If er wbea they loved 

thefls. 



Ptuper/eet, 



■boathikinuBae, If er wbea they had 

loved me 
Bhoaiquonasaae, If ar whra they had 

loved thee 
ilindpaaae. If er wbea they bed 



Ihoflindi 
levea 



If er whaa they 

Her whra they had 
loved von 

Khoalaehtitpaaae, If er whra they 



bad loved 



Future. 



they shall 



Ihealhikrtsh. If ar 

ar will hive me 
RhoalqiioaDctfth. If er whra they 

shall er will love thee 



iVTcv pni snail er win tarrw \amm 

Aboalawonkpamabirepwhmwthad j Iheallndptsb. If «rwhmUMy ibiU 
loved theok 1 sr will lova htaa 



KboalqurakeCsh. if ar whra they Aall 

ar will love ns 
Bboaiquequetsb, ifer when they thAtt 

ar will love yea 
Khoelatbtitetsh, If arnl 

er will love < 
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We have remarked abore, that the iDdian verb has 
various modifications in different dialects. Those 
of the Delaware language have been sufficiently ex- 
plained for the purposes of a general view; and we 
shall now further develop this curious subject, by 
exhibiting some of the peculiarities of the verb, in 
the Cherokee^ or« more properly, TtuUakee language, 
which belongs to an entirely different stuck, and 
appears not to have the least etymological affinity 
with the Delaware, though its grammatical forms, 
generally speaking, are similar. In the course of 
our remarks, we sliall occasionally advert to some of 
these points of resemblance, as well as to the differ- 
ence between the two. — (a) Number*. One of Uie 
peculiarities which first strikes us. Is, that, besides 
the singular and two plurals, which are found in the 
Delaware, the Cherokee has also a proper dual 
number, both in its verbs and its nouns and pro- 
nouns. This dual is again subdivided, in its first 
person, into two distinct forms ; the first of which is 
used when one of two persons speaks to the other, 
and says, for example, fFe two (i.e. thou and I), wili 
do such a thing; the second form is used when one 
of two persons speaks of the other to a third person, 
and says, fFe two (i. e. he, and I) will do such a 
thing;* for example, inalniha (we two [i. e. thou 
and I] are tying it); awsial\xiha (we two [i. e. he and 
I] are tying it). So in the dual of the nouns and 
pronouns — kinitawtiiy our fiither {i. e. of thee and me); 
awkinitawtii, our fiither (i. e. of him and me.) — (6) 
Pluralized or Multiplicative Form. We mean by 
this denomination a form which indicates, that the 
action expressed by the verb is predicated of more 
than one object, or that the object of the verb is 
imderstood in tlie plural number. This modification 
is effected Utrough all the teases and numbers of the 
verb, by means of the common plural prefixes, /, te, 
ti; for example, katitawHi (I use a spoon); tekati' 
tawHi (I use spoons); ttigawwaii (I see [a thing]); 
tettigawwati (I see [things]); tsittigi (I eat Tthing]); 
tettistigi (I eat [things]), &c.— (c) Habitual or Pe- 
riodical Form. This is a form or conjugation, which 
expresses the being in the habit or custom of doing an 
act, or the doing of it regularly, periodically, &c.; 
for example, the common form of Uie verb ttikeyu 
means / love him; but, in the habitual form or mode, 
it is tsikeyuaaw (I love him habitually, or, am in the 
liabit of loving him); again, galuiha, in the common 
form, means Itie, or am tying (it); but galungihaw-i 
means / tie habitually, &c. This form appears to 
correspond to wliat Mr Zeisberger, in the Delaware, 
calls the continuous form. — {d) Conjugations. These 
have not yet been sufikiently investigated to furnish 
us with a satisfactory classification. Some have 

" In writing the Cherokee word*, in these exunplea, we 
are obliged to espreta the aounds by the beat epproxima* 
I tone that our Engliah alphabet affords. TYm true aounds 
cannot, in every inaunoe, be perfectly expreaaed by any 
other than the national nUabie alphabet, if we may ae call 
it, which waa invented by a native Cherokee. Gueat, who 
waa nnacqoainted with any other language than hia own, 
bat haa analysed that like a philoaopher, and haa deviaed 
an ingenlotta aet of cbaractera to denote all ita elementary 
Monda, which he haa reduced to eighty-flve, and haa 
denoted by that oomber of ayllabie charaotera. We cannot 
employ thia native alphabet here, aa it would be wholly 
unintellif ibie without a good deal of atady. Tu expresa the 
naml, which ia ao common In the language, we have uaed 
*^* '^J? '^ deaeription above, and « in the table of 
the verb; bdt the reader abould be apprised, that the 
true eeund la mare like the French naaal «n; like tin 
In the arat aylUble of onr words Niic/e, hunger, aa heani 
the inaUnt before the tongue touchra the tool o( the moath. 
Ihe abort tf ia to be aoonded. aa In but, nui, &c. llie aw 
la to be aoanded aa In EnglUh. The othrr «owrIa ar« to 
have the foreign or lulian aound, aa in far, therf, machine, 
note, ntte; and the conaonaniaaa in Engliah and ita kindred 
l4iigo.ige«* lo writing thia language with our alphabet, the 
p and * are often uaed promiacuoualy ; aa are alau the d and 
/. The dMibtooooaennnt Alia also uaed for the aound off/. 



' ma^e them six in number. — {e) Moods. These tate 
been described as five in number, corresponding tu 
our indicative, imperative, subjunctive, potental 
(relating simply to power or ability) and infiniU>r; 
to whidi, in the opinion of the same writers, iut 
be added a sixtli, denoting liberty to do an ad; hi 
this classification is not yet sufficiently establislui- 
(/) Tenses. An exact arrangement of the teme.* 
well as the moods, is still wanting. Besides tk 
three general divisions of present, pest, and futnr 
the Cherokee has several subdivisions of time; bti 
these subdivisions have not yet been settled vi'J> 
much exactness, so as to enable us to compare U>ra 
with the European verb. The perfect or |>a?t irtL* 
however, has a very remarkable subdivision ioto i^^^ 
forms, which may, properly enough, be callrd fv< 
perfects. They are iisea not to mark a difference n 
time, but one of them indicates, that the perMs 
speaking was present, or an eye-witness, or ooosdw 
of the £act which he relates to have taken place; 
and the other, that he was absent, or not conscio^ 
but has learned it since by information, discovery. 
&c. They might be denominated the abtenHals^ 
presential perfect, or, to avoid the double sigirifia< 
tion of tlie word present, we might call them sin(lj 
tlie perfect and the absent perfect. The forroer «>* 
in the nasal m, and the lattei'in S or et. £iaiDple< 
perfect, u-hlu (he kiUed him)>^peakiiig of a kUiitt 
when the speaker was present, or conscious of th 
fact; absent perfect, u-hlet' (he killed hiin>-5peik 
ing of a killing when the speaker was absent Ii 
the following conjugation of the present tense of i 
Cherokee verb, we are obliged to confine oarseWes, 
as in tlie case of the Dehiware example, to the «» 
mate form: 

Corrugation of the Preaent Indicative nf a Cherokee l<r!'' 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preaent Tentt. 



wiDTiE ounDua { Tua oBJucr or Tm vbi 
amevLaa hdmbbs. 



imKurai 



1 pCTtOH. 

a do. 

iftM 
laa. 

s. 



Oalwlha. I am tjiag H 
lUlnibiU 0ioa art tyiiif It 
lUhlKUw. be U irlnf It 
OahlNiba. he Is tjiag it 

Xnalifiha, thou aad I are 

tyln«it 
AwtUluiha, hai aad I an 

IsuIhUm. jo two an tyliis 
It. 



▲wtwlalha.lkrri*''' 

IlaalMilia, yt lad 1 ' 

tTloff I* 
»l (pr.) TuMlatOui. Ifety nirf (» 

tfbw It 
3 («AiL) AndtfUia. thcr wd > >* 

«Ttat*t. 



las-t 
lat. 

s. 



I. 

8. 

las. 

IftS. 

t. 



MaVTBB, DCAL AMD PLUaAI. ; TBI OBJUCT KOaU. 



TvKalnih^, I amtylwtttiaw 

things 
Tfhalttlha. thoa ait tyf af 

thrwthinti 
IVkahltiIha, ba la tjfat 

thMatblafB. 



Ttnalwlba, thoa aad t an 

tyinc thcM thlnf* 
TiwaUhiiha. h» and I an 

tying tiMM Ihinf • 
Tcftalutha. y* an trylnf 

UwM things. 

• 

TMK Fiaar raaaoN amooLAB, owicnTa. 

atti4fitlar.t 



las. 
las, 

9 (ft.) 



^ (**•** 

Tkwtnttirihft. tter *^ 

an tTl«« »*«« ^ , 
T^ttMlMlbm ye vt ij* 



DuMi«lha.ihty«*<'' 



Jfpr.) 
9 (ate.) 



SkwmlMlha, tho« art tjrtef 

lAa 
Tak wnlwilui, b* it trlar me 
Aliwalaiba, h« Is tying 



Sklaaltiiha, jo t*o 



S. 



![kiy*liilha.ys »•»»'"•" 
KMkwsliabs. *»r V' " 



S(«As.) 0«tk«alMlha,lbfrsitit> 



and l*l»tM«> " 
or to iBdw "' 



* WsntttbaltrmBrfwrfiitodMiolatba 
part of the spraksr. tnal ths prrsnu ptrsM 
mbtmt is ussd trban iba spcakn baa no 
rvapMling iL 

t lands pOTHM I lands pfftens. This Is. nvrbaps. a prtttwr dMi"'-- ' 
bftwtcn clios* twn foraM in th« dual and plural, alSMr ot nhirk •^^ * 
txpmsrd by lb* Hrst pcnon in Knglish. 

t The dual and plural oT tha ihiid pcrsaa an alwiyi «h» sasw. "^'7 
dual And plural numbvts arc givn sapwalvly, la tha oihtf prrw^ *' ' 
omitted tba dual of Uia third penoa, btcaiM* It always aonad* •>» 
plural. 



mit' 



t Whi«n a ppraon U wanUng . It wfll ha saan |4ahily la »•■»< 
wiwt sTtba eaM, aa dN dm panoo la lUi laMaae*. 



■aiiwt 
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ritST AII0 JBCOfTD PBBK»lia DUAL, OBJICTITB. 



aihetut.* OMriibMlwr.* 

SM-Hfr.) TIUiuMha. TeflUnalKiha. 

I (ah.) OluUriiu. TeflnklMfiut. 

n»Hfr.) Kffclmhiiha, Trkckluhdha.' 

I (ak) GfgfBahiiha, TegrglaBliiiha, 



H* It tylof th«c and m» 
V» to tjint thn and me. 

They art Cytaff tbce and 
They at« tyinf Umn aod 



ff 



nasT AVD THiBD psaMm dcal^ ouicnTS. 



SblL SklmlHiba. IVaklnabrfha, Than art tylay Wn and mc 

J ISn.) Antoaliiiha, Taawjinalidha, J «• U tjlm him and ma 

DnlI BtnaJiiiha. Twkhiahdha, TatiroafatyfaifMniandtDC. 

rUL SUyalidha. T^nkiyakiiha. Te ata tytef him and n« 

U^tXtagiaaliiiha. Tagaw^laalniha. f Twy«»«tyiiii Wmandme. 

Utbeome analogy, there are distinct forms for the 

Kj)^ expressions, " he is tying you and me," 

""ikjwi tying yoa and me," '* thou art tying them 

aod jv/' " he is tying them and me," *' ye are 

tyaf them and me," "they are," &c. ; <»I am 

iTing thre," « he is," &c., '< he and I, they and I, 

tbej are " &c. ; I am tying you two," "he is," 

tsc, *< they are," &c. ; " 1 am tying you (all in the 

plural), he is, we arc, they are," &c. 

AdeerbSy Prepasitiont ^ Om/unciianSf Inter/eetiotu, 
Tbne parts of speech require no particular remarks. 
According to some writers, all of them are to be 
fbond, as distinct parts of speech, in the Indian lan- 
guages. But others, on the contrary^ afBrm that some 
of tbem are wanting in particular dialects ; as, for 
example, it is said that the Cherokee has no prepoH- 
twu; though they are to be found in the Delaware. 
— Wecoocmde this article, which the novelty of tJie 
sobject has led us to extend beyond our original plan, 
^Hth a few miscellaneous remarks on the Cherokee 
l^fl^nage. The name of this nation, we would observe, 
b Tsaiaki (pronounced nearly like Tiuilakee), the last 
syllable of which is often written gi ; the sound of 
this final syllable being neither exactly our k nor g, 
bnt an intermediate soiuid between those two. The 
I^Rglish name Cherokee^M is supposed, was originally 
tftken from one of the dialects in which the sound of 
r occurs, Ttaraki or Tsurrakee, This name is be- 
lieved not to be significant ; but, if originally so, the 
sgnifieation of it is now lost. Some names of places 
uuoD^ them have been much more changed than 
^ national name, by our English orthography ; as 
CJmitahoochie from TsatahuUi{yrh\ch may have been 
> Creek name), Cootewaytee from Kusuwetiyi ; TeU 
^from Taliqua; Hightowerfrom //atra; pronounced 
B^ateah, &c. Among the words of relationship, 
^Aer, titter, &c., we find some terms that have a 
diflerent significaUon, according as they are used by 
a man or woman. Example : the word ungkitaw, used 
|7 women, signifies my brother ; but used by men, 
it means mv titter; and the women exclusively use 
^ngkilAng for my titter. It is said tliat this language 
^ no remtiye pronoun. Like the Indian languages 
in general, it is highly compounded, or, as Mr Du 
I'onceau first very liappily denominated this class, 
r^lytynihetic. There are, as we should naturally 
npect, tlierefore, but few monosyllables ; some say, 
ooly fifteen in the whole, which are all inteijections 
3Dd adverbs, with the exception of one, Uie monosyl- 
i&Ue »a, which Is sometimes a pronoun and sometimes 
>n adverb. Of its polysynthetic character we are 
Able to give one very remarkable example, in a tingle 
)«rrf, which, for perspicuity's sake we have separated 
into its syllables ; via. fFi-ni-taw'-ti-gS-gi-norli-tkaw'- 
^^ligia-naw-ne'lf-titetti; which may be thus ren- 
dered — «' They-wiU-by-that-time-have-nearlydone- 
S^^utting- [favours] from-a^tance-to-thee-and-to- 

* Oon«ctiTt; DtotribatNc. ConeetlTV. fOmaiuAa (be ties ut two toftthn). 
■Httribottvt. MdMMteOa (b« tid iia two acparaleiy). Thla dtolinction 
tUiM to tbt ohiect of tba actkm, and nuia throughout the dual and plural 
^'^BibniorBllihepcrKiiM. The two fonm, however, arc not both iocommen 
^^ "ith crery Tcrt t bof the one or the other, aeeordlat at the natoiv or the 
*«« ntUtei to ohiccttk eoUeetWcly or aeparately couldsKd. 



me." It is said that the expresision " J ought to tie 
thee or him," cannot be translated mto Clierokee ; 
and that the nearest approach they can make to it i*«, 
by a circumlocution, which means, " it would be 
right for me to tie, or it woidd be wrong for me not 
to tie," &c. It is also a feature of this language, 
that all its words end with a twwei sound ; and tiiis 
has enabled the < philosopher * Guest to reduce its 
elementary syllables to so small a number as eighty- 
five, and to adopt a tyllabie alphabet. Their neigh- 
bours, the Choctaws (more properly Chah'taAt), 
having a language which is wholly different in this 
{Nirticular, have not been able to adopt a similar 
alphabet. — But we are admonished Uiat our limits 
forbid anyfurtlier details; and we only add, that 
this very general survey of these curiously constructed 
languages ^*will convince every reader," as is justly 
remarked by the American philologist, Mr Dn Pon- 
ceau, " that a considerable degree of art and method 
has presided over their formation. Whether thi? 
astonishing fact (he adds) is to be considered as a 
proof— as many are inclined to believe — that this 
continent was formerly inhabited by a civilized race 
of men, or whether it is not more natural to suppose, 
that the Almighty Creator has endowed mankind 
with a natural log^c, which leads them, as it were, 
by instinct, to such methods in the formation of their 
idioms as are best calculated to facilitate their use, I 
sliall not at present inquire. I do not, however, hesi- 
tate to say, that the bias of my mind is in favour of 
the latter supposition, because no language has yet 
been discovered, either among savage or polished 
nations, which was not governed by rules and prin- 
ciples which nature alone could dictate, and human 
science never could have imagined." — For further 
information on Uiis novel and curious subject, we 
refer our readers to the following as the most impor- 
tant works: Hittorical and hiterary Trantactiont 
of the American Philotophieal Society (vol. i. 8vo, 
Philadelphia, 1819 ;) in which the reader will find the 
correspondence of Mr Du Ponceau and Mr Hecke- 
welder, and also a copious list of manuscript gram- 
mars, dictionaries, and other works on the Indian 
languages ; £liot'8 Grammar of the Mattachutettt 
Indian Language^ first printed in 1666, Cambridge, 
New England, and reprinted in 1822, by tlie Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in their Collections; 
Edwards-s Obtervationt on the Language of the Muh- 
hekanntew [Mohegan] Jndiant, first publislied in 
1788, and reprintea by the same society in their Col- 
lections for 1823 ; Zeisberger's Grammar of the 
Delaware or Lendpe Language, trai.slated by Mr Du 
Ponceau,and published by the American Philosophical 
Society, in their Transactions, vol. iii.— the most im- 
portant of all Uie recent publications, to the student; 
and the Cherokee Phoeniai, a newspaper priiiteil by 
natives of that nation, in their own and the Eng. 
lish languages. The circumstance of tiie alphabet 
being sylUbic, and the number of syllables so small, 
is tlie greatest reason why the task of learning to 
read the Cherokee language is so vastly easier than 
than that of learning to read English. An active 
Cherokee boy may learn to read his own language in 
a day ; and not more than two or three days are or- 
dinarily requisite. To read is only to repeat succes- 
sively the names of tlie several letters ; when a boy 
has learned his alphabet, he can read his language. 

INDIANA ; one of the United States of America, 
bounded N. by lake Michigan and the Michigan Ter- 
ritory, E. by Ohio, S. by Kentucky, from which it is 
separated by the Ohio river, and W. by Illinois ; lat. 
37*» 6(y to 41® 45' N.; Ion. 84«» 46' to H99 W.; 
length from north to south 270 miles, breadth 220 ; 
square miles S6/)00 : population in 1800, 4651 ; in 
1810, 24,520 ; in 1820, 147,n8 ; and, m 1830, 
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341,582, of whom, at the last period, 3562 were five 
blacks. There are, besides, alwut 4000 Indiana of 
the Miami, Eel river, Pottawatamie, and Chippeway 
trilies. These Indians receive annuities from the 
United States, by virtue of treaties fur tlie cession of 
landsi amounting to about j£9000. The state is di- 
vided into fifly-nine counties. The seat of government 
is at Indianopolis. a town situated near the centre of 
tlie state, the settlement of which was begun in 1821. 
The largest town is Vinoennes, which is situated on 
the river Wabash, and was originally settled by French 
emigrants from Canada. The ntlier chief towns are 
Madison, Corydon^ Jefiersooville, and Vevay. The 
principal rivers are the Ohio, wliich forms the southern 
boundary ; the Wabash, which, after passing through 
the whole width of tlie state, forms part of its western 
boundary; the White river, the Whitewater, the 
Maumee, and the Petohra. A canal for uniting the 
navigable parts of the Wabash river with lake Erie, 
is prupused, and a grant of land for eflecting the ob- 
ject lias been made by congress, but the work is not 
begun. There are no mountains in Indiana ; the 
country, however, is more hilly than Illinois, particu- 
larly towards the Ohio river. A range of hills, called 
tile Knoht, extends from the fells of the Ohio to the 
Wabash, in a south-west direction, which, in many 
pluces, produces a broken and uneven surface. Nortii 
of tliese hilU lie the fiat unxx/Sy seventy miles wide. 
Bordering on all tlie principal streams, except the 
Ohio, there are strips of bottom and prairie land ; 
both togetlier from tliree to six miles in width. Be- 
tween tiie Wabash and lake Michigan, the country 
is mostly champaign, abounding alternately with wood, 
lands, prairies, lakes, and swani|)s. A range of hills 
runs parallel witli the Ohio, from the mouth of the 
Great Miami to Blue river, alternately approaching 
to within a few rods, and receding to tlie di«>tance of 
two miles. Immediately below Blue river, tlie hills 
disnppear, and there is pres«Mited to view an immense 
tract of level land, covered witii a heavy growth of 
timber. Nortli of tlie Wabash, between Tippecanoe 
and Ouitanaii, the banks of tlie streams are high, 
abnipt, and broken, and the land, except the prairies, 
is well timbered. Between tlie Plein and Ttieakiki. 
tlie country is fiat, wet, and swampy, interspersed 
with prairies of an inferior 8<>il. The sources of rivers 
are generally in swamps or lake^, and the country 
around them is low, and too wet for cultivation. 
There are two kinds of prairies,— the river and the 
upland prairies. The former are bottoms, destitute 
of timber, and are said to exhibit vestiges of former 
cultivation ; the latter are from 30 to 100 feet more 
elevated, and are far more numerous and extensive. 
Some of them are not hirger than a common field, 
while others extend further than the eye can reach. 
They are usually bounded by heavy-timbered forests, 
and not unfrequently adorned with copses of small 
trees. In spring and summer, they are covered with 
a luxuriant growth of grass and fragrant flowers, from 
six to eight jfeet hieh. The soil of these plains is 
often as deep and fertile as the best bottoms. The 
prairies bordering on the Wabash are particularly rich. 
Wells have been dug in them, where the vegetable 
soil was twenty-two feet deep, under which was a 
stratum of fine white sand. The ordinary depth is 
from two to five feet. The principal productions of 
this state are wheat, Indian com, rye, oats, barley, 
buck-wheat, poutoes, pulse, beef, pork, butter, 
whiskey and oeach brandy. Not far from Big Blue 
river, there is a large cave, the entrance of wliich is 
on the side of a hill, that is about 400 feet high. 
Here are found great quantities of sulphate of mag- 
nesia or Epsom salt, and of nitre, &c. The climate 
is generally healthy and pleasant, resembling that of 
Ohio. The Wabe«h is firoicii over in the winter. 
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I With the exception of the Freach mC* 
Vincennes, which formed a solitary villase kf • 
a century, there were no civilised ioliab'^u t 
the present limits of the state, until near \i^ 
mencejuent of the present oentory. From ila' > 
tlie population hiis increased rapidly, ctntiy 
gratioii from the other states. A ttrnUfr&L : 
ment was formed in 1800, and, in l81G,aM> <. 
admitted into the Union, and the present sut^ 
tution was formed. Under this constitution t , 
nor and lieutenant-governor are chosen by ii" 
once in three years. There is a general a«- 
consisting of a senate, the memben of vi 
cliosen for periods of three years, a tliird fui 
elected annually ; and of a boose of repre^: ■ 
the members of which are elected annusLi 
present numbor of senators is tweoty-ilirrf . 
representatives sixty-two. The number ot> 
tatives may be incroised to 100, and of sei i 
half tlie number of representatives. Tlie Iw^- 
the supreme court are appointed by the £- ^ 
with the consent of the senate ; the presidei •- 
circuit courts by the legislature ; and the ;.^< 
judges are elected by Uie people. Justir*^ 
peace are elected by the people. A tliirty-:- 
of the land, in each townsliip, is reserveii. b} 
pact between the state and the United Su:e». ' 
support of eiiucation, and reservations ot iai : 
been made for tlie support of a colle^rf , «< 
established at Bloomington, but which is n^t v 
operation. The national road, which ct>fr.ir.r. - 
Cumberland in Maryland, and passes thniv£ 
sylvania, Virginia, aiui Ohio, will run tL-> - 
centre of this state, from east to west i^^ 
stniction of the road in this state is yei \>^ 
BdvBDoed 

INDIANOPOLIS; a town in Indiana - 
seat of government of the state. It is <.: ': 
Marion cx)unty, on the west fork of White n.^r 
was laid out in 1821, and in the followins: y^« 
forty houses. It has increased rapidiy tri! 
perioil. and became tlie seat of government in >v 

INDICATIVE; that mode of the verb u^- 
sometliiiig is said positively; hence it has si-- 
called modut positivuM, as distinguished tr.r. 
subjunctive. 

INDICATOR (cucuiua indieaiat, Linn), 
bird, which is a native of Africa, io its ei 
appearance does not differ much from thf <:^^ 
sparrow, except that it is somewhat lar^^r ' 
peculiar for its faculty of discovering and ii^'- 
to man the nesu of wild bees. Being itself n* 
fond both of honey and the larvse . knowiri^ itu: ' 
a nest is plimdered, some will &11 to iu$ ^^^'' 
always willing to act as a guide in the sf«r< 
tliem. The morning and evening are its a<ui 
of taking food, at least it then appears xm< ' 
ous to engage the aid of man iu satisfying ii>^ap;- 
A grating cry of ckertj cArrr, may tlieii be • 
which generally brings somebody to the s^ii'* 
it is perched, when the bird, incessantly re}*-'-- 
cry, flies slowly towards the quarter where tiie *» 
of bees is to be found. When the nest is at - 
distance, the bird makes ion^ flights waitns ; >| 
coadjutor l)etween them, and calling him Uii)<f^ ' 
but in proportion as it approaches, its fiii:' [^ 
shorter ana its cry more earnest. When it "' 
at the nest, it hovers over the spot for tlie spf' 
few seconds, after which it retires to some a.i; 
bush, and patiently awaits its reward in «i ew^ 
followers, having plundered the nest, learo i( ' 
siderable portion of that part of the pomb cor ^^ 
the young bees, this being its most frvounte r "• 
This account, which is condensed (nm ^I"-'^^. 
was severely animadverted upon by Bruce si^^''' 
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en; but Bmtow, who vfatited the Bouthern ez- 
lity of AfricB at a subaequent period, ially con- 

• its tnith. He aays, that eYerjr one there is too 
I aoquainled with this bird to enteitain any 
bts of the idelity of Sjpeniiaiin's narrative. It 
3o conirmed by Le Vaillant, who states that, on 
Mini of the ioftportant senrioes which it renders to 

Hottentots, they were very unwilling that he 
iild destroy one of them. 

.N DICTION, in chronology; a period of fifteen 
rs, reckoned in suocession, and used by the 
aans for appointing the time for the payment of 
tain taxes. Three sorts of indiction are men- 
ned; 1. the Cttsanan, which fell on the 8th of the 
ends of October, or the S4th of September; S. the 
iHfOQ at Constantinople, which was instituted by 
riitaoUne, A. D. 312, and began on the 1st of 
•traiber; and 3. the pontiCcal or Roman, whicii 
im on the calends or January. It has no con- 
ion with the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
find ancient charters in England also dated 1^ 
ctions. 

SDICTMENT. An indictment, according to 
English law, is a written accusation of one or 
e persons for a crime or misdemeanour, preferred 
ind presented upon oath by a grand jury, to a 
i. In determining whether there is a reasonable 
e to put the acctaed upon his trial, the grand 
hrar evidence in support only of the charge; 
if twelve of tliem are satisfied of the truth of Uie 
wt, the indictment is then said to be found, and 
ibiicly delivered into court. If the grand Jury 
i the accusation groundless, the aocised is dis- 
ged; but a new bill of indictment may be pre- 
id to a subsequent grand jury. 
iDIES, Wbst. See mfst IndieM. 
rDIGESTION. See Dyspepsia. 
•DIGO. The knowledge of this roost valuable 
table substance, which forms an important part 
ist and West Indian commerce, and is beginning 
ceive considerable attention as an American pro- 
ioD, is alike interesting to the chemist and to 
dyer. The ancients were acquainted with it 
r the name of indieum. Pliny knew that it was 
^r»tk>n of a vegetable sutetanoe, though he 
ignorant of the plant which furnisbed it, and of 
process by which it was prepared. From its 
r, and the coiuitry finom which it was imported, 

• authors call it airamenimm mdiemm, and indicum 
tm. The American name is uii, or ant/, from 
h tlie Portuguese have adopted their anUeira, 
ither European nations generally call it indigo. 

Anbian name Is nOe, and the Chinese^ Hen 
, or «4y htme. 

treating of indigo, it will be the most convenient 
:plain, in the first place, its physical and chemical 
erties, and afterwards to allude to the sources 
whence it is derived, and the method by which 
BiaoulBCtured. As it is found in commerce, it 
inu the form of little square or oblong cakes, of 
ntense blue colour, approaching to black; is 
le and friable: rather licht, and without taste or 
r. It is volatile, with a disagreeable odour, 
miag at 6S09 F.,— a degree of heat near that at 
h it is decomposed. Its vapour is of a rich 
i-red colour, and condenses by cold into delicate 
liar crystals, which consist of perfectly pure 
;o. Water, by being boiled on indigo, dissolves 
about a ninth or twelfth iu weight; the solution 
a midish-brown colour, and contains what may 
ailed the ejttrmUive part of the substance; but 
colouring matter remains unaltered, except in 
tg assumed a brighter hue. Alcohol and ether, 

digested upon it, also are attended with similar 
fe. ^phnric add is the only single agent that 



dissolves indigo without destroying its colour. When 
it is put into this add, a yellow solution is at fint 
formed, which, after a few hours, acquires a deep 
blue colour. From the solution, diluted with water, 
potash and its sulphate throw down a deep dark-blue 
predpitate, capable of imparting to water, containing 
only isbImb of its weight, a aistinctly blue tinge. 
It is no longer sulgect to vaporisation, however; from 
which circumstonce, and its property of solubilitv in 
water, il^ inferred to be a diflVrent substance from 
indigo, and has received the name of eerulin. Its 
composition is believed to be one equivalent of indigo 
and four of water. When properly diluted with water, 
it forms the liptid blue, or Sixon blve, of the dyers. 
Another compound of indigo and water,' under the 
name of phenecin (from faivi^, purple), is obtained 
when water is added to a solution of indigo in sul- 
phuric add, which has been sufiered to stand for 
several hours, till it has lost its yellow colour, and 
become blue. It appears to consist of one equiva- 
lent of indigo, and two of water. In the formation 
of these substances, indigo is conceived to combine 
with water; but whether the water is aflbrded by 
the sulphuric acid, or whether tlie sulphuric add 
operates merely to prepare the indigo for combining 
with water afterwards, is not yet rally determined. 
When indteo, suspended in water, is brought into 
contact with certain deoxidising agents, it is deprived 
of a nart of its oxygen, becomes green, and is ren- 
dered soluble In water, and still more so in the alka- 
lies. It recovers its former colour, however, on 
exposure to the air, by again absorbing oxygen of 
f or i of the whole weight of the resulting mdigo. 
Its deoxidisement is effected either by allowiug it to 
ferment along with bran, or otlier vegetable matter, 
or by decomposing in contact with it the protosul- 
phate of iron, by the addition of lime. Substances 
dyed by deoxidised indigo receive a green tint at 
first, which becomes blue by exposure to the air. 
This is the usual method of colouring cloths by 
means of indigo, which, when fully oxidised, afibrds 
a permanent aye, not removable by soap or by acids. 
Chlorine, whose power in extinguishing vegetable 
colours is universal, destroys the colour of indigo ; 
and, from the known fact that the same quantity of 
free chlorine discolours always the same quantity of 
pure indigo, a solution of indigo in sulphuric ackl 
has been employed for measuring the strength of 
solutions of chlorine and of diloride of lime, In order 
to regulate their application to the art of bleaching; 
and, reciprocally, a solution containing a known 
quantity of chloride of lime may be employed as a 
test of the strength or value of indigo. Indigo, puri- 
fied by sublimation, is composed of 73.26 cariioo, 
13.81 nitrogen, 10.43 oxygen, and 2JBO hydrogen. 

Indiso may be said to oe a tare production of the 
vegetable kingdom, it hitherto having been found only 
in a small number of species belonging to the genera 
indigofira, isaiis, and nerium ; but it is almost ex- 
dusiveiy from the first of these that the indigo of 
commerce is extracted. The species of indigo/era 
are leguminous plants, herbaceous or shrubby, with 
alternate and generally phinate leaves, and small 
blue, purple, or white flowers, ordinarily disposed in 
axillary racemes. They are very numerous in the 
equatorial regions of the fflobe. The spedes most 
commoniy ciutivated are the /. anil, a native of tro- 
pical America, according to the latest authority, but 
now cultivated even in the East Indies; the /. tine- 
toria, also cultivated in both Indies; and the /. ar- 
geniea, which is the spedes employed in Barbery 
and Egypt. The /. ttnetoria is the spedes most 
abundantly cultivated. 

In describing the culture of the indigo plant, and 
the mode of manu&cturing the indigo^ we shall draw 
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our particulars mainly from the methods pivsued in 
U\e iuist indies, wiiere, Uiruugh tiie weii directed 
crt'orts of the English, tliis article is prefiared in its 
greatest port'ection. The plant requires a rich, light 
!!rf>d, and a warm exposure. It succeeds best on 
newly cleared lands, on account of tlieir moisture; 
it requires prutecliun against high winds, and neeils 
irri|ralioii in times of drought. The ground, alter 
l)eiug properly prejmred for liie reception of Uie seed 
by piougtung, is sown pretty tliickly, tlie time of 
sowing being so chosen that rain may fall upon the 
pUint as soon as it shows itself above the gromid, by 
whiclt it i<i not only greatly invigorated, but cleansed 
from tliose innumerable insects which otlierwise are 
iiable to destroy it. From tiiis time, comparatively 
little rain is needed; for tiie dews are so copious as 
to supply nearly all the moisture required; and, be- 
sides, its spindie-sha|)ed root, whicl) descends into 
the ground perpendicularly, to the depth of nearly 
three feet, enables it U} endure temporary droughts. 
The prevalence of cloudy weather and much mois- 
ture, however, cause the mdigo pLint U> Uirive more 
luxuriantly, but occasion a great deficiency in tlie 
<x)louring matter, whicli, as it contains an extra- 
onlinary quantity of carbon, requires the plant to 
decomp<jse carbonic acid gas very abundantly, — an 
operation whicli it is unable to perform when de- 
prived of tlie direct influence of the sun's rays. As 
tite young slioots furnish larger an<l more nimierous 
leaves, it is usual to plant every year; but tlie 
Kiryptians, who seem to cultivate it most successfully, 
plant only every third or fourth year. As tlie plant 
approaches to maturity, the leaves undergo a sudden 
ciiunge in colour, trum a liiclit to a dark, green. As 
soon as tliis cliange is observed, tlie branches are 
severed from tlie parent stem early in Uie morning, 
and s] read out in tJie sun till tiie altenioon, by which 
time they become sufficiently dry to be beaten from 
the br.inches by a stick. The leaves, so sefwrated, 
are housed in warehouses, closely packed, and well 
trtxiclen down by luttives. The plants, from whicli 
the leaves luive been severed, send forth a new crop, 
which is gatliered, wiien mature, like the first. 
Ilaiii, iiowever, is necessary after the cutting, to en- 
able tlie plant to sh(M)t a£>ain in a thnfty manner. 
Tlie cuttings, in a favourable season, are repeated 
three or lour times, alter which the ground is 
ploughed up for another sowing; but each successive 
growtli of Uie branches prinluces an increased deteri- 
oration of tlie qualities of the leaves, so tliat one part 
of the leaves of the first cutting yields as much indigo 
as two parts of tlie third crop. The drieii leaves are 
not immediately used, but are kept packed for one 
monlh, during which time they sufl'er a material 
change, which is indicated by tlieir luiving passed to 
a iiglit lead colour, liy additiiuial keeping, tlie lead 
colour gradually darkens, until it becomes black. 
The maximum quantity ot' indigo is to be obtained 
when the lead colour is efl'ected; and any delay in 
extracting it, after it has reached this point, is 
attended with a loss in tlie quantity of the indigo. 
The lead colour, however, does not appear in a 
montli after tlie leaves are gathered, unless, from 
fear of rain, or any otlier cause, tliey were cut before 
being ripe; and, on the otlier liand, if tlie cutting 
was deferred till after tlie plant was fully ripe, the 
leaves will not require to be kept so long. The 
dried leaves, after having suffered the change of 
colour alluded to, are transferred to tlie steeping vat 
(an uncovered reservoir, thirty feet square, and 
twenty-six inch* s deep, constructed of brick, and 
lined with stucco), where they are mingled with 
water, in tlie proportion of al)out one volume of 
leaves to six of water, and allowed to remain two 
hours. The great afEiiity of indigo fur oxygen is 



here Tcry manifest, in the quick char?e rfrb 
of the leaves wliich lioat on the sur6u*e^ &m .:- • 
poseii to the action of the atmas)ihere. to a • . ^ 
blue, wlien contf&sted with tliose below, vitr. - - 
uiuiianged. On this account, tlie vat i> tr- 
stirred, so that the floating leaves may be : 
After two hours' infusion, the water. ^1.; 
the solution of imjierfectly oxygeniieti iiv^i: 
quired a fine green colour, is allowed u» rui, 
the leaves, tlirough strainers, into the br:. . 
where it is agitated by tlie paddies at ten •: 
natives for about two hours, during whs f. 
fine green liquor gradually darkens to a 
blue. This part of tlie process requires a : . 
sliorter time, depending on the former pi>; . 
tlie leaf, and tlie iroroeiliate infiuence it 
The criteria fior judging when it is (\>n.\ 
derive<l from the incipient separation of tu- 
of indigo, which become visible by piniri;'. 
quantity of the fluid into a white earti>r .. 
tJiis time, lime-water is thrown iiilu M.*- ' 
lhorou^hly agitated witli tlie whole d^^- 
ihe mass is then left to subside for Up - 
tliree hoiu^. when the supeniauuit Uquiu. «■ 
a fine bright Mmleira r«)lour, is wiihlr,.' 
fices in the vat, at different height*. It.- 
then removed to the covered p«irt of tlie in. : 
where it is put on a straining cloth. &i:<i 
drain tliroughout tiie night. On tlie fo..^ 
iuff. it is transferrer! ui a copper Uuler. '^ 
mingled with a quantity of water, and raw . 
lition. As the mass is gradually beatins. • 
of scum rises, which is immediately rem"\- 
soon as the whole is brought to the b^^i - : 
fire is witlidrawn. The contents of \\'*' < 
retaken to tlie strainers, and tlie draii:>> 
then divided into small {xirtions, and t-^ 
Well worked by tlie lianils of tlie nauve>. :r 
free it from air bubbles. It is then i-jt 
pressing boxes, which are usually square. ' 
ficient depth to leave tlie cake about two 
a qu^irter in tliickiiess. Hy means oi .• 
screw, the water is separated from tlie > 
cakes are graiiualiy dried in tlie sltaile. an ' 
dered fit for exportation. 

In the West Indies and America, the el! 
fonuerly employed in India, of ferment iri:' 
as soon as cut, instead of drying them, ai* > 
tlie indigo by simple infusion, is still w. '^ 
plant is allowed to stand until it is fui.y :i 
when it is cut dovm with ra; e>book$, v*^- 
and carried to the works, where it is «Jf j 
strata in the steeping vat. As soon a^ u 
filled witli the green plant, water is a.■^ 
ficient to cover it, and the whole is left to ■! 
fenuent, until tlie greatest part of the i > 
tracted, witliout letting tlie tender to[>s hl 
faction; and it is the management of ihis f ' 
occasions tlie planter tlie greatest difficu::y * 
draws off the water but two hours to«> *->i 
vitably loses the greatest part of the pulp s 
fermentation runs but two hours too Km ::. > 
is s|X)iled. Nine-tentlis of the iodigo ct '•' 
States, it is asserted, are more or less v} ■" 
excessive fermentation. To ascertain tlit- '> - 
of lemientation, the workman draws out. !i 
to time, a handful ot the plant, and. w^'^' 
the tops grow very temler and pale, and i*^' • 
stronger leaves clian»re tlieir colour to a '*' 
pale, he draws tlie liquor off withont lit ' 
experienced manufacturer will also lonn .1 
estimate of tlie degree of fermentatiuu bf 
of the infusion, of which he freQueuUT bf.. • 
in a silver cup. When the pulp is i*iJ«^" 
extracted, the infusion is drawn off iaiu i^'^' ' 
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It, after wiricli it » treated in a manner similsr to 
■t above deacribed. It ia oamputed that British 
idia supplies tiiree-fourtha of all the indigo brought 
to European markets. For an account of Uie 
iigo obtained from the Itatk tmfitoria, see ff'oad, 
INDIRECT TAXES ; those which &li in reaUty 
I otiier persons than the inunediate subjects of 
cm. They are therefore taxes upon those who 
^^7 V^y them, and not upon those upon whom 
cy are directly laid. Thus the state exacts cus- 
m and excise duties from merchantSj upon mer- 
isodise, but the conanmer, in the price he pays 
ir his artidea, reminds this tax to the merchant, 
> that the last buyer ia the one who really pays the 
II. There are taxes which appear to be direct^ but 
ft iidi indirectly upon otJbers; for instance, the poll 
IX upon the serfii in Russia. As they are obliged 
• give every thing, except what they need for tlieir 
ibbutence, to their masters, the latter, of course, 
»Uia so much the less as the poll tax is greater, 
td thus the tax upon the peasants appears to <be an 
direct tax upon their masters. Thus almost all 
rsct taxes upon servanta are paid by their masters, 
k) therefore a direct tax upon the former is an 
direct tax upon the latter. Respecting the opinion 
at every tax afiects those only who derive their 
rome from the soil, see PAyaiocraiic System. 
INDORSEMENT OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 
^ Bilis of EifcAange, 
INDOSTAN. See Hindootian. 
IXDRE; a river in France, which rises about 
tt miles NJ>}.\V. Boussac, in the department of 
t Creuse ; passes by St Sever, La Chatre, Cha^ 
luroux, Chatillon (where it becomes navi^ble), 
Khes, Cormery, Amiy le Rideau, &c., and joms the 
>ire at Rigny, between Saumur and Tours. 
INDRE ; a department of France, named from 
« river Indre. (a. v.) See Department. 
INDRE.AND.LOIRE ; a department of France, 
' csUed from the rivers Indre (q. v.) and Loire (q. v.) 
« Department, 

INDUCTION, In logic ; a conclusion from the 
uticular to the general. Strict conclusions are 
■de from the seneral to the particular. The 
^neral premise being true, the application to the 
irticular case which is mduded in it follows with 
pcaX certainty. Induction gives only probability. 
, for instance, we conclude, from the earth being 
ibttable, tliat the other idanets are so, the con- 
usion is only probable. Inductioa rests upon the 
»lief that general laws and rules are expressed 
' the particular case; but a possibility always 
m^ins, that these general laws and rules are not 
erfectly known. An induction may be perfect or 
'perfect. To make it perfect, the premises must 
elude all the grounds that can affect the result. If 
lis is oot the case, it .is imperfect. For instance, 
'^ry terrestrial animal lives, every aerial animal lives, 
'fry aquatic animal lives, every reptile lives; 
ierefore, every animal lives. If we now allow that 
^tte exists no animal not included in the four 
numerated classes, the induction is perfect 
INDULGENCE, in the Roman Catholic system; 
>e remission of sin, which the church has power 
|> grant. (We shall first give the Protestant, and 
nen the Catholic views on this sulject.) The 
isible head of the church, the pope, distributes 
idulgenoes in various ways. They are divided into 
^porary and plenary. The principle of indul- 
l^ces rests on that of good works ; for the Catholic 
^logians prove the authority of the church to issue 
idulgenoes in this way^-many saints and pious men 
ave done more good works, and suffered more than 
^ iVQuired for the remtsaion of their sins, and the 
ixa Of this surplus constitutes a treasure for the 
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church, of whldi the pope has the keys, and is 
authorised to distribute as much or little as he 
pleases, in exchange for pious gifts. The historical 
oriein of indulgences is traced to the public penances 
and the canonical punishments, which the old Chria- 
tian church imposed on the community, especially on 
those who did not remain firm unto martyroom. 
When ecclesiastic discipline became milder, and 
the clergy more covetous, it was allowed to commute 
these punishments into fines, for the benefit of the 
church. At first, the only source of induk^ences was 
in Rome, and they could be obtained onj^ by going 
there. At Rome, this treasure of the church was 
divided among many churches, of which seven 
principal ones were gifted the most largely by the 
popes. These churches were termed statumee mdui- 
geniiarum. One of the richest was the church in the 
Lateran, on which were bestowed, at its renewed 
consecration, as many days of indulgence as the drops 
which fall in a rain continuing three days and three 
nights. The whole treasure of indulgences of the 
churches in Rome was accordingly inexhaustible. 
When the popes were in want of money, and the 
number of pilgrims who resorted to Rome to obtain 
the remission of their sins beean to decrease, indul- 
gences were put into the hands of the foreign arch- 
bisliops and bishops ; and, finally, agents were sent 
about, who made them an object of the meanest 
traffic. During the period of jubilee (see JvhiUe)^ 
the people were taught to believe that the efficacy 
of indulgences was doubled, and the richest harvests 
were always reaped at this time. Leo X., frmous 
for his love of splendour, commenced his reign in 
15 13; and, as the building of St Peter's church 
had exhausted his finances, he began the sale of 
uxlulffences in Germany, without waiting for the jubi- 
lee of 1525, in conjunction with the elector of Ments, 
who was to receive half the profit; and the latter 
found an excellent agent for the sale in Tetael. 
This flagrant abuse mSamed the seal of Luther, and 
the Protestant theologians have always found indul- 
gences one of the most vulnerable points of the 
Roman Catholic system; and even the Catholic 
states of Germany represented to the emperor, in 
1530, that he ought to prevail upon the pope, to 
omit sending any more letters of indulgence to Ger. 
manv, lest the whole Catholic religion should become 
an oqject of scorn and mockery. Nevertheless, the 
right to remit sins was received, in the council of 
Trent, among the articles of faith. 

We shall now proceed to give the Catholic views, 
as taken from the article Indulgence, written hy a 
Catholic, in the German Conuertations- Lexicon, 
The penances of the ancient church (see Penance) 
were never so strictly binding as to preclude the 
presbyters from relaxing them In some degree, in 
particular instances, where their olject seemed more 
easily attained in some otlier way. But this never 
was done, except in single cases, and after the cir- 
ciuDstances of the petitioners had been closely 
examined; nor was the whole punishment ever 
remitted, but merely a part of it, according as the 
case of the individual required, and his repentance 
justified it. The council of Nice, hi their 12th 
canon, require, for such a dispensation, proof of true 
repentance. In the eleventh century, another kind 
of indulgences was introduced, — absolution. This 
was granted to those who undertook some difficult 
enterprise for the benefit of the church. This was 
usually bearing arms in her cause, of which the 
crusades are we most famous example. In the 
council of Clermont (1095 — 1096), it was decreed 
(canon 12), that every one, who, actuated solely 
by devout seal, and not by love of glory or by ava- 
rice, went on the expedition to Jerosniero for the 
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deliverance of the holy sepulchrej should receive a 
full remission of his sins. In later times, this indul- 
gence was extended to those who were not able to go 
Uiemselves, and sent a champion in their stead. By 
desrees, the exemption was extended still fiirtherf 
and soon plenary and partial indulgences were granted 
to those who gave alms for effecting some good work 
(e. g. the restoration of a church, £c.), or performed 
some prescribed labour of piety (the visiting of a 
church, for instance) at the time of Jubilee, which was 
established by Boniface VIII., in 1300. This gave 
the death-blow to the public penance of the church. 
Considerable abuses, however, stole-into the system 
of indulgences, and the scandal became very great. 
Under pretext of alms for the benefit of food works, 
indulgences were made the means of indirectly tax- 
ing the whole of Christendom. It was proposed 
several times in the diets of the German empire (e.ff. 
at Nuremberg, In 1466), to make use of them for 
supplying the expenses of the war against the Turks. 
The popes, bishops, and civil nilers usually divided 
the proc^ds, though the latter sometimes appro- 
priated them entirely ; as, for instance, ni 1500, when 
the government of Uie empire took possession of the 
money collected for the pope on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, and allowed only a third part to the legate of 
the pope, for his subsistence. Under such circum- 
stances, when holy institutions were abused for vile 
gain, it was natural that wrong notions respecting 
indulgences and their power, should spring up amonv 
the people, and be spread by the preachers employed 
to distribute them. (See TetzeL) It is a well known 
fiict, that the indulgences proclaimed hj Leo X., gave 
the first spring to tne reformation. It was the omect 
of the &thers assembled at Trent, to make a public 
disavowal of the erroneous doctrines which had been 
preached by individuals respecting indulgences, that 
they might not appear to be sanctioned by the church. 
The council first required (in sess. 24, cap. 8, De 
Ref9rmatione)y the restoration of public penance, in 
the following words : '< The holy apostle (Paul to 
Timothy) onlains, UUit those who sin publicly, should 
be publidv rebuked. If, therefore, a crime has been 
committed publicly, and in the sight of many, so as 
not to leave any doubt of its giving a bad example to 
others, a public penance is to M imposed on the 
guilty person, suited to the crime, that the sight of 
bis repentance may recall those to the right way, 
whom his example has led astray. The bisliop may, 
however, substitute a private for the public penance, 
if he thinks it more suitable.'* Respecting absolution 
itself, the church has established no dogma, because 
such dogmas are expressed only in the eanones, of 
which t&re exist none on this subject. She has given 
only a decree, and this in her last session, which 
literally says : Since the power of conferring indul- 
gences has been given to the church by Christ, and 
ue has exercised it from the earliest times, the holy 
council teaches and ordains, that this usage, so bene- 
ficial to Christians, and confirmed by the authority of 
many holy councils, is to be retained in the church ; 
ami she infiicts the anathema upon such as either 
declare Indulgences unnecessary, or dispute the power 
of the church to grant them. It is her wish, how- 
ever, that in the grant of indulgences, according to 
the custom long existing in the church, proper limits 
should be (ibserved, lest the discipline of the church 
become injuriously relaxed. But as the church de- 
sires that ihe abuses which have crept in, and have 
given occasion to lieretical preadiers to heap reproach 
upon this venerable usage, should 1)e corrected, she 
ordains by the present decree, that the shamefol bar- 
tering of indulgences for money, which has been so 
fiiiltrul a source of abuse, shall be entirely abolished. 
As the comiptioni which have sprung fron stirenti- 



tion, ignorance. Irreverence, or froas any odier cas»% 
cannot here be enumerated %nd indivkluaUy cckutm. 
on account of the variety of the kinds prevaUio^ in 
different places and provincfs, the synod ooonuudi 
every bishop to search out with diligcnoe the aboM 
of his own church, and to lay them before the ta 
provincial synod, that they may be branded as am 
by the judgment of the other bishops, and be nb- 
mitted to the authority of the SMprrme \iaibof t 
Rome, whose wisdom will provide for the wivtnA 
good of tlie church, that the sacred indulgences at; 
ui future be distributed with purity and holiDn. 
The selling of indulgences has accordingly cmnL 
In regani to the alMolution still practsed in Ik 
church (continues the Catholic writer), the spiiit d 
the church is the aanie as in ancient times. Tbe oM 
discipline of penance never has been forDsllj 
abolished. On the contrary, the principle hasmthn 
been confirmed by the council of Trent, as has jo^ 
been shown. The church still conmissians her ser- 
vants to impose penances upon simiera, inpiufwrtia 
to their guilt,— even heavier penances than tbe ordi- 
nary ones. Why, then (he asks), should she not be 
authorised to remit part of the sentence, if the peot- 
tent is fotuid wprthy of favour P Whether such ff- 
mission be deserved by the penitent, is to be jmigol 
by those ministers of the church who are hi imineditte 
intercourse with them. To make absolution efiectml 
Bellarmin requires that the end attained should be 
more agreeable to God than the performance of the 
penance remitted. The labour itself should be io 
proportion to its aim. We have seen that there 
exists no dogma on absolution ; it Is therefore by no 
means a doctrine of the church, but it is left to m 
private views of the individuals, whether and hov far 
the absolution and the klea of purgatory (see Pvr**- 
tory), are connected with each other. It is hMj 
believed by many Protestants, that absolution b 
esteemed bv the Catholic church equivalent to coo- 
version, and as effectual to remit the punishment of 
sins. Every popular catechism proves the contmr- 
INDUS, or SINDH* ; a large river in the wesieni 

{lart of Hiiidoostan, rising on the north of the Hios- 
aya mountains ; it flows lirst north-west, then vf^ 
penetrates the chain of mountains in the thircy-sixjB 
parallel, then takes a winding course to the soutn, 
and empties by several mouths into the sea of Anm^ 
between lat. 83« 9(f and 24« 40^ N. Its dilef triljir 
taries are from the east ; they were known to w 
Greeks. One of theni is the Behat or Jelao (^t 
daspet), firom Cashmere ; It Joins the Chenab, (^f*- 
sines), which also receives the Ravy (Hfdra«tei); 
below the confluence of the Chenab is that ot u^ 
Kirah (HypAasis), formed by the junction of the Sri* 
ledje or Satadrou (Hesidrus) and the Beyah. The 
country traversed by the Indus and Its tributaries >s 
called the Penjab or Punjab. The water of the IndM 
is wholesome, and resembles that of the Ganges, i^ 
course, including its windings, is estimated at 1 <^ 
miles, and is generally W. of S. The Delta of the 
Indus is about 150 miles in length along the c<»^ 
and 1 15 in depth. The river is navigable, for vesseb 
of 200 tons, to the province of Lahore, a distance « 
700 geographical miles. From Attack to the PHU, 
a distance of about 800 miles, iU breadth is gmenllT 
about a mile, and its depth from two to five fathom^ 
The tide sets in with great violence. Owinp to UJe 
barbarous manners of the tribes which inhabit lu 
banks, little commerce takes place on tliis n'«r- 
The bed of the Indus is sand, with a small quanta/ 
of mud. 

• The MAe !• t«ry tso«Bt. /ntfitf ia fgtm th« <i*^' 
^^\-M lioiTQwi>4 U Irtna Ibe P6r«lui. Ths W W>»*' "" 
lo bate dcrifcA It fion the IttdiiA Sittitk^ ooew* 
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LVES DE CASTRO. Pedro, son of Alpbraiso 
IV., king of Portagai, after Uie death of bis wife 
Coostaotia (1^4), secretly married his mistress, Ines 
de Castro, who was descended from the royal line of 
Castile, from which Pedro was also descended on his 
BKiUier's side. As he steadily rejected all proposi- 
uois fcr a new marriftge, his secret was suspected, 
and the eAvioos rivals of the beautiful Ines, were 
fearfal that her brothers and hmlij would gain a 
romplete ascendency over the future king. The old 
bog was easily blinded by the intrigues of his artful 
cooDseikn, Diego Lopes Padieco, Pedro Coelho, 
tod Alfaia Gonaalveft. They persuaded him that 
this otrriige would be prpjudidal to the interests of 
bs laag j^nodson Ferdinand (the son of Pedro by 
his decfltted wife.) Alphonso asked his son if he 
VB5 jouried to Ines. Pedro dared not confess the 
truth to his fioher, much less would he comply with 
tile oQBiioand of the kinr, to renounce his mistress 
and Qoite himself to anoUier. Alphonso again con- 
sulted his &vouiitea, and it was resolved to put the 
mhappy loes to death. The queen Beatrice, mother 
of the Infant, obtained intelligence of this cruel de- 
sign» and gave her son notice of it. But Pedro 
selected not only this information, but even the 
varaiog of the archbishop of Braga, as a rumour 
imeaded merely to terrify him. The first time that 
Pedro left Ines, to be absent several days, on a hunt- 
ing expedition, the king hastened to Coimbra, where 
she was living in the convent of St Clara with her 
chiidren. The arrival of Alphonso filled the unhappy 
lady with terror; bat, suppressing her feelings, she 
ippeared before the king, threw herself with her 
children at his feet, and begged for mercy with tears. 
Alphonso, softened by this sight, had not th^ heart 
to perpetrate the intended crime. But after he had 
reUred, his evil counsellors succeeded in obMteratinff 
the impression which had been made on him, and 
obtained from hioa permission to commit the murder 
which had been resolved on. It was executed that 
▼ery hour; Ines expired under the daggers of her 
enemies. She was buried in the convent where she 
vss murdered (1355). Pedro, frantic with grief and 
age, took arms against his father, but the queen and 
tbe archbishop of Braga succeeded in reconciling the 
^ther and soo. Pedro obtained many privileges; in 
i^etnm for which, he prom^ed, on oath, not to take 
▼rageaooe on the murderera. Two years after, kinc 
Alphonso died; the three assassiaa had akeady left 



the kingdom, by his advice, and taken refuge in 
Cftstile, where Peter tlie Cruel then reigned, whose 
tpuiny bad driven some noble Castilians into Per- 
tugal. Pedro agreed to exchange these fugitives for 
the mnrderers of Ines. Having delivered them to 
their master, be received, in return, the persons of 
Pedro Coelho and Alvares Gonsalvei;' the third, 
Pacheco, escaped to Arragon. The two were then 
tortured in tlie presence of the king, in order to 
oiake them disclose their accomplices; their hearts 
vere torn out, their bodies burnt, and their ashes 
ottered to the winds (1360). Two years after, he 
assembled the chief men of the kingdom, at Cataneda, 
^ solemnly declared on oath, that, after the death 
^ his wife Constantia, he had obtained the consent 
^ the pope to his union with Ines de Castro, and 
that be had been married to her in the presence of 
tlie archbishop of Gu&rda and of an officer of his 
^urt, Stephen Lobato. He then went to Coimbra. 
''he archbishop and Lobato confirmed the assertions 
^the king; and the papal document, to which the 
>^g referred, was publicly exhibited. The king 
caused the body of his beloved Ines to be disinterred, 
^ placed on a throne, adorned with tlie diadem 
tnd royal robes, a|id required all the nobility of the 
^uigdom to approach and kiss the hem of her gar- 



ment, rendering her when dead that homage which 
she liad not received in her life. The body was then 
carried in a funeral car to Alcobaga. The king, the 
bishops, the nobles, and knights of the kingdom, foU 
lowed the carriage on foot; and the whole distance, 
from Coimbra to Alcobaga, was lined on both sides by 
many thousands of people, bearing burning torches. 
In Alcoba^a, a splendid monument of white marble 
was erectMi, on which was placed her statue, with a 
royal crown on her head. The history of the unhappj 
Ines has fumidied many poets, of difierent nations, 
with materials for tragedies, — Lamothe, count von 
Soden, &c.; but the Portuguese muse has immortalised 
her through the Ifps of Camoens, in whose celebrated 
Lusiade, the history of her love is one of the finest 
episodes. 

INFALLIBILITY; exemption from the possibilitj 
of error. God, of course, is infallible, because the 
idea of divinity excludes that of error; Christ was 
infallible, and, according to the belief of the Greek 
and Catholic church, and of most Protestant sects, 
the apostles were also in&Uible, after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. Here, however, the Protestants 
and Catholics divide. The latter, founding their 
creed on tradition (q.v.) as well as on the BibUf 
maintain tliat the tradition, that is, the general doc- 
trine and belief, handed down from age to age, and 
taught by the great body of the pastors, is above 
the possibility of error; consequently, also, the coun- 
cils are infallible, because the councils, according 
to a Catholic writer, " do not make truths or dog- 
mas, as some Protestants maintain, but merely ex- 
press the belief of the church on certain points in 
question :" the truth pronounced, therefore, always 
existed, but had not been previously declared by the 
church. From several passages in the Bible, the 
Catholic infers that the above-mentioned tradition 
and the councils are under the continual gtiidance 
and influence of the Holy Ghost : hence the formula 
so oftra repeated by the council of Treht, the last 
general council of the Catholic church — *< the holy 
council hiwfiilly assembled under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost." It is clear, that, if the councils are 
infallible, it is of the utmost importance for the 
Catholic to know what are hiwful councils. This 
is a point which, as may lie easily conceived, has 
created great discussions in the Catholic church, 
because Uie popes claimed the sole right to convoke 
councils. (See Council.) So for all Roman Catholics 
agree respecting infallibility, namely, that Christ, the 
apostles, the body of the pastors, the traditions of the 
church, and the councils, are Infallible; but they 
disagree respecting the infallibility of the pope. The. 
ultramontane theologians maintain that the pope is 
infallible, whenever he pronounces dogmatioUiy on 
a point of doctrine, to settle the faith^ of the whole 
Catholic church. These theologians are therefore 
called infalUhUiiU. The theologians of the Galilean 
church do not admit this in&llibulty. The assembly 
of the French clergy, in 1682, laid down the maxim, 
'* that in questions of faith, the soverei^ pontiff has 
the chief part, voSl that his decrees concern the whole 
church; but that his judgment is not hrrefbrmable, 
until it be confirmed l^ the acquiescence of tlie 
church." Bossuet, in his Defensio DecJarai. Cieri 
Gallic., 2d part, L 12 sea. has treated this point at 
length. He maintains, that the pope is by no means 
infulible, and that a papal decision is not to be con- 
sidered hifallible until the church acquiesces in it, 
which, he admits, may be done, fai general, silently. 

In politics, the won) infallible \s used in a different 
sense. The position that any political person, or 
body, is infsllible, onlj means, that there is no 
appeal from such person or body. When the Eng- 
lish public law declares that the king can do no 
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^TODgf every one knows that this !s merely a political 
fiction. But the genaine supporters of divine right 
heiieve in a somewhat more real political infallibility 
ofkinss. 

INFANT, in law. By the English, and generally 
by the American, and so by the French law, persons 
come to majority at the age of twenty-one years, 
ttntU which time they are called in law infantt, and 
are under guardianship or tutelage. Infiuits cannot, 
in general, bind themselves by contracts, as they are 
supposed not to have st^ctent discretion for this 
purpose. But this is their privilege, and their 
OQDtracts are accordingly held in general not to be 
void, but only voidabte at their election ; and they 
may elect to avoid their contracts during their 
minoritv, but they cannot confirm them so as to be 
bound by them, until their majority. Infants may 
possess nroperty, but it must be under the manage- 
ment and control of a guardian. They have not the 
ridit of dtiiens as to voting, and discharging other 
puitical functions. But in regard to crimes and 
punishments, and trespasses and private wrongs, 
their conduct is reguUted by the same laws as that 
of the other members of the community, in case of 
their being of sufficient age and discretion to under- 
stand their duties and obligations. And for this 
purpose no general limit can be as^gned, as some 
diitdren are much more intelligent than others of the 
same age; and it will again depend, in some degree, 
upon the nature of the offence committed, or the 
wrong done, wliether a child of any given age can 
be considered legally guilty of it, since some offences 
and wrongs can lie more easUy understood to lie 
such than others. The law, in general, iias a tender 
regard to youth, and does not permit them to be con- 
victed and punished for offences and trespasses, unless 
it appears dearly that they have sufficient knowledge 
and aiscretion to distinguish them to be such. 

There are exceptions to the incapacities of minors 
OS to cantracUng, and these exceptions are made for 
th^ beneit. Thus an infiint not sufficiently fiir- 
nidttd with necessary dothes, food, or instruction, by 
his parent or guardian, and not being under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the parent or guardian, may 
make a valid contiact, in respect to those subjecis, 
and such contract may be enforced against him. 
Another exception to the general incapacity of 
io&nta to contract, relates to the contract of mar- 
riage, which, by the low of England and the United 
StiUes of America, may be bumo by a male at the 
age of fourteen, and by a female at that of twelve. 
Tlie French code fixes the age for making a valid 
oBonriage contract, in the case of the mole, at eigh. 
teen, rad in that of the female at fifteen. And as 
the law gives validity to the prindpal contract, the 
prevalent doctrine, though suqject to some doubt as 
to the extent of its application, is, that all contracts 
ooUatend and hiddental to that of marriage, such as 
making morriage setilementf by the husbiind, and 
aooepting them inotead of dower by the wife, ore 
equally binding on both of the parties, being of age 
to cootnct marriage, and, aocixdingly, not auljeet 
to be revoked either before or after coming to the 
i«e of mdon^T- ^t however, one party be under 
the age at which m oootract of marriage may be 
made, he or she may, on arriving at siuh an age; 
either ratify or annul any such oootiact previoiwy 
node* ThJBja ri sdictkm in respect to in&nts is gene- 
rally vested In either probate or orphans' courts. 
These couru appoint gnidiant to take charge of the 
nroperty of infonU, and. In case of the decease of the 
AtAer, to Uke charge of their persons ; but, during the 
Kfe of the fetJier, he hoe the guardianship and control 
of the p«iooi of his sons mitil they ore twenty-one 
yean of age, and of his daoghtcn until they are either 



eighteen or twenty-one. At a certain age,h(nreTfr, 
that is, twelve or fourteen, tlie child, in case of tbe 
decease of the fotb^r, may chooee Ins own gusrdifto, 
who, being approved by the proper judge, is appointed 
accordingly. See Infante* 

INFANT SCHOOLS. See SehnoU, 
INFANTE, or INFANT (a woid derived §ai 
the Lo/in, signifying child) ; the title given, pelt- 
culariy in Spain and Portugal, to the princes of th 
royal house, the eldest being also called el vmtifi. 
The princesses at these courts are called m/aHU^tk 
eldest also la prineeea, 

INFANTRY.* If cavalry (q. v.) are to be olipd 
Varme du momeni^ the great work of the hattle is lo 
be performed by the infimtry, which compose Uk 
greatest part of an army, and is, in point of danc- 
ter, the most important part, because It csn be vmI 
every where— in mountains, on plains, in woodf,oo 
rivers, and at sea, in the redoubt, in the bresch, in 
cities, and fields, and, depending only on itself, bs a 
great advantage over the two other classes of troops, 
who, depending, in a great measure, for their f^ 
ficiency on the strength and the will of brutes, iit 
fer less fitted to endure deprivation, and a noxioiis 
climate, to contend with the snows of Russia, or th^ 
deserts of Egypt. The infiintry are preeminently 
the moral power of armies; and on no c3ass of troops 
has a general, who knows how to act on his soldieif . 
such influence. Foot soldiers were armed, in w 
times, wfth a spear, sometimes with a sword, srrovi, 
lance, and sling; at present, vrith a gun and bsjomt. 
which is generally accompanied vrith a sword. Sone- 
times, but rarely, they are armed with pikes. Scne 
foot soldiers, in most armies, have rifles, genenll7s<> 
constructed that the rifleman may pnt his shoit sword 
on the rifle, to be used as a bayonet, though this he 
proved 6f no great service. The sword givw ^ 
foot soldiers, in almost all armies, is of but litUf 
advantage, and is generally intended principally foe 
ornament, to complete the soldieriike look, latwr 
than to be used m fighting. It serves, howrver nt 
cutting branches, to be u^ in cooking and birildifl^ 
huts; out swords might be given to foot soldirA. 
similar to the sailofs' cutlasses, whidi would snsvfr 
all these purposes, and also the chief end— to i^ 
(See Oi/faM.) Th(7 ought always to have a ^' 
fident guard for the hand. The foot soldier bss » 
defensive covering, or very little. The F**^,° 
his mantle, rolled up, and worn on one shoulder I17 
the Prassian and Russian troops. The hebnet or 
cap protects the head, and epaulettes (<K^') ?*! 
sometimes used to protect the shoulders. ^]|"f^ 
cue, with wire in it, has sometimes been considm« 
a defence to the neck. Infentry is divided into 
light infentry and that of the line. The latter forntf 
the great mass, which is Intended to fight in line, to 
decide attacks by the bayonet, to make assaults, aiu 
is itself again divided into grenadiers (q. y-) ^ 
musketeers. The light infentry is particuisnr 
intended to serve in Uie outposts, to act as sharp- 
shooters, to make bold expeaitiomi, and harsss and 
disquiet the enemy. It uicludes the riflemen. ]^ 
light infantry form from the thirtieth to the stxtiHA 
pert of an army. The character of military opJ«- 
tions, however, has changed of late so mticb, tnai, 

•Tbottfh \h9 wohl Is fanmediatdy derif«4/;<*^^ 
lUUma Mantrtim Md/mmttria, It is prtaarlly orUf'V" 
orifiB. We find still, in the dialect ot U«*r """t!' 
Font sod Vent, signifying • yovnc, nnmarrird m«»« *r* 
in a BOre extended meaning, a serrant, a M^dier osi • 
TtM loelandie fmnt, Iullan/«fi/e. Daaieh/M^ »^. 
fmnie, haTs the same meaning with the Uw.8ax(« '^V 
and are, no doubt, connected with the Latin <"^V'..«m 
the nreflxed sibilant, this not became. In Aogw-B***".' 
mMn, in Xngliah mwIm, in Danish men4 (s 1^^ "^ 
ployed in eovairy aervior, a young loter). 
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hi a good army, it ia neoeaiarj that the infiuitrj of 1 
Uie IUm should take pari readily in the light service, 
and the liffat intaiitiy be ready to fight in the line, 
fium which the riflemen only are excepted. These 
are oaly used as sharpshooters In some armies, 
ibcre are, besides the riflemen, whole regiments of 
light infijiDtry; in others, as in the Prussian army, 
eadi regiment has two battalions of infantry of the 
Uoe, and one battalion of liglit in&ntry; in others, as 
ia the French, each battalion has its grenadiers and 
tiniUem (sharpshooters). Infantry u divided into 
boualiooB (q. t.), these into companies, these uito 
pUtooos. Several battalions, two or three, some- 
times bar or five, form a regiment. The tactics of 
intiauj admit tliree different modes of arranging this 
T^cie of troops in battle — X. in line, when they are 
dravn up in line two or three men deep, an order very 
nt^ if ever, used at present ; 2. in column, when 
seroil liDes^ Uiree or two men deep, are drawn up 
one behind the other (See Column, in Tactict, and 
^fwre); 3. in dispersed order. (See iSAar;wAoo^#.) 
Tlie excellence of infantry depends on their good 
order in advancing and retreating, perfect acquain- 
tance with tiieir exerdses and duties, in a just appU^ 
catioo of their fire, and great calmness both in assault- 
ing and when assaulted in the square, which is 
acquired by experience. As long as the infantry 
i^oaio calm, tlie general need not lose hope ; but 
all is to be feared when tliey are disordered, whether 
through anlour or fear. 

In countries aflfording horses, men always prefer, 
in the early periods of society, to fight on horsel)ack, 
wd dvilimtion only gives more importance to in. 
nnhy- Where foot soldiers exist, at this early 
pwiod, together with cavalry, they are considered 
w iuferinr consequence. The Hebrew army, how- 
fyer, consisted, fur a long time, of infantry only. 
(See Canalrjf.) The Egyptians, likewise, seem to 
hBTe used cavalry little. With the Asiatics, besides 
^ use of in&iitiy and cavalry, princes and noblemen 
fought on chariots. The infantry was the part least 
^emed, and, with the Persians, consisted of the 
Ij^vj-armed, the slingers, and ardiers. Probably 
wis was one reason of the victories of tlie Greeks over 
tne Peniaiis, as they had cultivated infantry more, 
and had given up the chariots, described by Homer 
AS common in the Trojan war. Even their kings and 
finals fought on foot. They liad both heavy and 
light infimtry. The Greeks were conquered, in theu* 
'"P> by an improved form of infantry, the columns 
01 Philip of Macedon, which also enabled his son 
Alexander to conquer the Persians. With the 
j^mans, infantry was the strength of the armies, 
^heir legions, consisting mostly of infontry, conquered 
the world. With the ancient Germans and Gauls, 
>«o, infantry was considered very important; but 
when, in the great migration of nations, the Huns, 
^ oUier Mongolic tribes, arrived in Europe, on 
small and fleet horses, and carried victory with them, 
spreading the terror of their arms fiur and wide, and 
^'hen the Franks in Northern Spain became ac- 
quainted with the Moors, who came from Arabia, 
^ the pUteau of Asia, on beautiful horses, cavalry 
^u considered as more important. When the feudal 
'ystem was developed, the horse, of course, was more 
'^reeable to the adventurous knight, than the foot 
iervice. The crusades, where the Europeans were 
^^Iged to fight with the fine cavalry of the Seiiooks, 
nroored this tendency still more. Infiintry fell into 
^^ disrppute,'and consisted of the poorer people, 
vix) carea little in whose service they fought, in 
^^K>se times of yiolence and oppression, when a 
change of mlers made no change in their sufferings ; 
And no reliance could be phiceo upon them. Amonj? 
t^ose people who were not in feudal bondage, and 



foD^t for the defence of their own liberty, In&ntry 
maintauied its old importance, as with the Swiss, on 
several occasions in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century; and the penetrating Machiavelli, who 
burned to free his country from its numberless 
foreign and native tyrants, saw the great value of 
infantry, and urged its establishment upon a respecta- 
ble footing. The invention of gunpowder changed 
the whole art of war, and brought iniantry again into 
repute. (See Army,) The Swedish infiuitry, in the 
Uiirty years* war, was excellent. The arrangement 
became, in the course of tune, more judicious, and 
all unnecessary roamBuvring was avoided. The 
Austrians, at this time, employed soldiers from their 
Turkish frontiers— the Croats and Pandoores, semi- 
savages— as a sort of irregular light infiintry ; and 
other armies had troops of a simi&r character ; but 
tliey were so rude and disorganised, because their 
warfare was little better than legalised robbery, that 
Gustavus Adolphus would not admit them into his 
forces ; but Frederic the Great again established firee 
corps (q. V.) during the seven years' war. Infantry 
remained without much change in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Prince Leopold of Dessau, during this time, 
first introduced, ui the Prussian army, the iron rum- 
rod, the lock-step, and several other improvements. 
The bayonet luving been invented already in tlie 
middle of the seventeenth century, came more and 
more into use, and enabled the squares to resist the 
cavalry ; but a great change in the use of uifimtry 
took place towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when, in the American war of independence, 
tiie people, being obliged to contend, without dis- 
cipline, against well trained troops, adopted the 
irregular mode of fighting, protected by trees or 
other objects, being, at Uie same time, mostly skilfid 
marksmen. The efficiency of this method of fighting 
was evident ; and wlien, in 1791, the Frendi revolu> 
tionary war began, the French sent swarms of tirail" 
leurt against the allies, and injured the.n exceedingW. 
In the wars finom 1701 to 180^, the French greatly 
improved this way of fighting, which, in the interval 
of peace that followed, was reduced to a system, the 
consequences of which were seen in 1805, 1806, and 
1807, against the Austrians, Prussians, and Ruaskins. 
These nations, after the disasters which they suffered, 
adopted the same system, as well as the greater use of 
columns, particularly as the oidinary m<xle of arrang- 
ing the troops before they came into the fire. Under 
equal circumstances, well trained infantry is almost uni- 
formly successful against any other kind of tfoops. 

INFERIiE, in Roman antiquities; sacrifices 
offered to the infernal deities for the souls of the 
departed. Some writers have thought that they are 
the origin of the exequies of the Catfiolic church. 

INFERNO (Italian for helf); the name of the first 
part of Dante's grand poem. See Danie, 

INFINITESIMALS. See Calculus, 

INFINITIVE ; the indefinite mode, in which the 
▼erb is represented without a subject As the verb 
expresses an action, or a state, it generally belongs to 
a subject whose action or state is expressed ; but if 
we wish to express the mere idea ot this action or 
state, we use the hifiniUve, which therefore, in many 
languages, is employed without further chiunge, as a 
sutetantive — for instance, in Greek and German — 
only preceded by the neuter article ; but, as the verb 
expresses an action or state, under certain conditions 
of time, the infinitive can also express the action or 
state in the present, past or future, though these 
conditions are not expressed in all languages by 
peculiar forms ; nay, some languages have not even 
a peculiar form for the infinitive present, and must 
express it bv some grammatical contrivance^ as is the 
case in English. See Ferb, 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 
See Enteritis, 

INFLEXION, Point op, in the iheoij of curves ; 
that point in which the direction of the curve 
changes from concavity to convexity, and vke versa. 
It is particularly called jpunetum it^jnonis, at the 
irst turning, and jfmnetum regressianis when the 
curve returns. These points are of mucli interest in 
the theory of the functions. 

INFLUENZA (lulian, iti/lueHee)', a term used in 
medicine to denote an epidemic calarrh which has, 
at various times, spread more rapidly and extensively 
than any other disorder. It has seldom occurred in 
any country of Europe, without appearing succes- 
sively in every other part of it. It has sometimes 
apparently traversed the whole of the Eastern ciih- 
Unent, and, in some instances, has been transferred 
to America, and has spread over this continent like- 
wise. The French osll it la grippe. In all the 
known instances of its occurrence, from the Ilth 
century, its phenomena have been pretty uniform, 
and have differed lUtle, except in severity, from 
those of tlie common febrile catarrh. In 1802, such 
an influensa attracted universal attention. In 
February, it set out fitmi the fitmtiers of China, 
traversed all Russia, extended along the Baltic, to 
Poland and Denmaik; reached Germany and Hol- 
land in April and May, and France and Spain in 
June. It could even be followed to Gibraltar. No 
aex, ace, or state of health was exempted. It 
showed itself chiefly as a severe cold, attejuled with 
a catarrhal fever of a more or less inflammatory or 
bilious character. Generally, it passed over within 
a few days, yet, in some places, it gave a check to 
business. Few persons died of it, except those who 
were afflicted at the same time with other diseases, 
but almost every one was attacked. G. F. Mort, a 
German physician, attempted to prove that Europe 
suffered periodically from the influensa. He main- 
tained that, during the greater part of the period 
which had elapsed since 1712, this epidemic had 
visited Europe, at intervals of about twenty years, 
and still more frequently in the early part of the 
period. Accordingly, he prophesied a new one for 
1820, which, however, did not happen. 

INFORMER. To encourage the apprehending 
of certain felons, divers English statutes of 1692. 
1094, 1699, 1707, 1720, 1741, and 1742, granted 
rewards of frvm ten to fifty pounds sterling, to such 
as should prosecute to conviction highwaymen, coun- 
terfeiters, and thieves. These acts were passed at 
the Ume of the troubles in Great Britain, occasioned 
by the risings of the Jacobites, when, with the in- 
crease of political criminals, Uie number of private 
offenders was thought to be increasing also. By the 
law of 1609, besides the forty pounds, an immunity 
from ail uarish offices (overseer of the poor, church- 
warden, &c.) was allowed to any person who should 
prosecute to conviction a felon guilty of burglary, 
fiorse-stenling, &c. The 7y6tfr» tickets (as the cer- 
tificates of exemption were called) could be sold, as 
the first was of no use to a man who received a second, 
and were actually sold in large cities, like Manchester, 
at high prices (from 250 to 300 pounds sterling.) The 
amount uf the rewards (without including the Tyburn 
tickeU), In the forty counties of England, for 1798, 
was £7700, and, in 1813, it had risen to £18,000. 
The abuses which originated from this system were 
horrible. The police officers made a trade of it, by 
seducing poor, ignorant persons, diieflv foreigners, 
to crimes (prindpally the Issuing of counterfeit 
money), in order to gain the reward by prosecuting 
them for the offence. A certain M*Danlel confessed 
(1700) that he had caused, by Ids tesUmony, seventy 
«ira to be condemned to desAh. He was brought to 



the bar with two others, but the people, fearing they 
were to be acquitted, treated them with sudi violeoep, 
that they were killed on the spot In I792,a sinilsr 
case happened, in which twenty men had become the 
victims of an informer. A more recent case, in 1817, 
excited greater indignation. Four police officen,vlio 
had entmd into a conspiracy against the life of poor 
men, were condemned to death, but, on account of 
some judicial formalities, were released by the twelve 
Judges (the united members of the three chief tribu- 
nals in Westminster faall^, and escaped withoot 
punishment. They had Inouced several poor wudho 
to pass counterfeit money, and seised tliem in the act 
In other cases, such men endeavoured to chsn^ i 
small offence into a capital crime; for instance, it one 
had f^tolen the work-bag of another, they swore thit 
it had been tied with a string or ribbon to tbf ann, 
and torn from it by violence, liy which tiieft «v 
transformed into robbery, and, instead of imprtson- 
ment, the punishment was death, and tlie infonocr 
received the price of blood (£fiO). A revolting case 
of this kind happened (1817) when two soldiers, who 
were wrestling with another, in mvt, for a ws^fr 
of one shilling, were condemned for robbery bj tlie 
artifice of a polkse officer, and escaped with the 
greatest difficulty from an undeserved punishment 
Small offences were kept secret by the police officrrs, 
and the perpetrators watched, until, as they tenned 
it, they weighed forty pounds sterling. For prowco- 
tion to conviction of any person attempting to psss 
counterfeit bank notes (which was, until lately, a 
capital crime), the bank paid £30, and for the pro- 
secution of a person issuingr counterfeit coio, il. 
Several persons became the victims of this provision. 
The police officers very well knew the counterfeiurs, 
and those who made it a trade to induce women Bod 
children to change their false notes, and deliver ihrm 
into the hands of the police ; but they spared the 
true authors of the crime, as good customers, sod 
denounced the poor wretches employed by theoi, 
who were condemned by the jury upon the slightest 
suspicion, and executed without mercy. Aldermafl 
Wood asserted, in parliament, that, in the ynr 181$, 
at a visitation of the prison, he Imd found thirteen 
men, mostly Irishmen and Germans, who had ra> 
ceived counterfeit money from otiiers, to boy tmsd, 
had been seised in the act and condemned, vritliout 
any regard to tlieir assertions that they were ignunnt 
of the character of the money. These rewards were 
abolislied in 1818, by an act of parliament (58 Geor|e 
III., c. 70), but the abuse in respect to the bsok 
notes remained as before. 

INFULA was, with the Romans, the wide, wfatte 
woollen ornament of the heed of priesu, vestsls, and 
even of animals offered for sacrifice, the hiding of the 
heaii being considered a mark of humiliation. At Istrr 
periods, the imperial governors wore the infnla as s 
sign of dignity, and, as such, it was adopted, in the 
aeventh century, by the bishops of the Catholic 
church, wlio continue to wear it on solemn occasions. 
and have it, instead of a crown or helmet, in their 
coat of arms. It consists of two pieces, turning up- 
ward, (rf* a pointed form, one before and one behind, 
so that in the middle there is a hollow. They are of 
pasteboard, or tui, and covered with white silk, the 
one in front beuig ornamented with a cross. The 
bishops of the chivch of England have an in/ule stiU 
in their coat of arms, but never wear it on the head. 
With them, however, it is generally called mitrt, 
firom mt/ra, which, according to Von HanifsK 
originally meant the globular part of the heacUln^s 
of Persian kings, indicating, originally, the bsil o( 
the sun, which the Persian xhjgs wore on the crown, 
and the Egyptian on the head. Mithra wsa tiie 
genius of tlie sun wiUi the Persians. See Mitkrt-^ 
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IXOB; a Suon -word tapufjing/SeU, a p p e arin g in 
mnj Gennui geographical names, as nuHag^my 
TUiMgeM, Zipkmgemt C^c^; *l90 in Dutch names, as 
GrwuMgai. 

[NGgNHOUSS, John, a natnialist, bora at Breda, 
m 1730, pnctiwd physic in his native city, and after- 
vinb voifc to Londoo, where he was well received 
W Prias^ the president of the royal socieCT. The 
empifs Maria Therasa, haviag lost two children by 
the 8aaitfax,on)ered her ambassador at London to 
Ksd ber a Euglisfa physician, to vaodnate the 
Qthcn. Rmg;le wwninmended Ingenhouss, who re- 
oeived hnsrs and presents, at Vienna, for the easy 
opeatioB, wkich was not then ranch piactisfd. He 
Ha biTdled, and faaily settled nrar London, 
v^ fe died m 1799. He was the author of 
»mj trestisestm sobjects of natnral history, which 
Aecnridied by several important d iscoveries. 

INGOT, hi the arts, is a BOMii bar of metal made 
of a oertaia form and siae, by casting it in moolds. 
The tenn is chiefly applied to the small bars of gold 
>n silver Jatcnded either for oohiine or exportation 
loibivigaooantries. 

INGRIA ; a former pravmce of Sweden, on the 
bBj of Fioland. It belonged, as early as the tUr- 
teeaOi eentory, to Russia, was inhabited by the 
iBgnaos or lihoriana, and received its name from the 
mer lo^, the former name for Isbora, when the 
sndM took posscssioii of it in 1617. In 1700, the 
^unamieoonqncrediL It forms, at present, a part 
« the government of St Petersburg, in which the 
opHsl, St Petersburg, is situated. 

INGULPHU8, abbot of Croyland, and author of 
Uie history of that abbey, was bora in London about 
*030. He received his early education at Westmin. 
^«. and afterwards went to Oxford, where he applied 
joUK stody of Aristotle, and, as he says, "clothed 
^Mf down to the heel m the first and second riie- 
tone of Tuily." In the year 1051, William, duke of 
!:<''7udT, then a visitor at the court of Edward the 
r^iucssor, made lognlphns, then of the age of 
|«aty-ooe, his secretary. He accompanied the duke 
to Nmnandy, afterwards went on a pilgrimage to 
me Holy Land, and, upon his return, entered into 
™^«]der of the Bcnedictmes, at the abbey of Fon- 
^^'^f in Normandy, of which he became prior. Oo 
jwioqairemeBt of the crown of England by William, 
^ Wphtts waa created abbot of the rich monastery 
ofCroyhuid. He died in 1109. His history of the 
"tooastery of Croyhind is interspersed with many 
jl^^polan of the English kings. It was published 
^Sir Henry Savile, m 1596, among the Sertneores 
{o^^iitai,and has been reprinted both at Frank- 
^^ at Oxfiard, the latter of these editions, dated 
1<)84, being tiie most complete. The history of Croy- 
hod comprises from 664 to 1091. 
INHERITANCE. See />eMeii/ and £Ma/e. 
INJECTIONS belong partly to surgery and 
P^'^y to anatomy. In surgery, fluids, different, 
Jj^^^ijling to the diffierent eflects desired to be pro. 
^Jtoed, are thrown, by means of a small syringe, into 
^ nstoral cavities of the body, or those oocanoned 
^ ditesie, partly to remove imhealthy matter, and 
J'l^y to bring the remedy immediately to the seat of 
■'^ disorder, ami Uins effect a cure. Wounds and 
to|^ are usually cleansed in this way, when they ex- 
^'^ fiv below the skin, foir an excitement and cure 
!^ produced by the same method. Cato the Censor 
^ one applied to himself when he suffered from a 
''^* In diseases of the nose and the cavities oon- 
"'^ with it, in those which have their seat in the 
^) in disorders of the ears, the bladder, and ure* 
^ the uterus and vagina, and for the radical cure 
7 ^drocele, injections are often used, and with 
^^BpoMaat advantages. Pure warm water is injected, 



with the highest success, fiw the removal of pus^ 
blood, or even fiweign bodies. Sometimes astringent 
medicines, to restrain excessive evacuations, some- 
times stimulating ones, to excite inflammation, as in 
hydrooelep or even to increase and improve evacua- 
tions, sometimes soothing medicaments, to miticate 
pain, &c., are added to the water. In diseases of tlie 
throat widch hinder the patient from swallowing, and 
thus tend to produce death by starvation, nourishing 
fluids are itijected into the stomach. The blood of 
beasts, or of men, has been sometimes injected into 
the veins, which is called transfusion. In the same 
way, medicines are introduced immediately to the 
blood ; for instance, tartar emetic to excite vomit- 
ing, if a foreign body b txed in the throat so firmly 
as to mtiain the patient from swallowing, and can 
neither be moved up nor down. According to the 
place where the injection is to be made, the instru- 
ment must beeithtf longer or shorter, a straight ora 
curved tube. The sise is regulated by the quantity 
of the liquid to be injected, luid the foree iriiich is to 
be applied Aimtoroists inject into the vessels of 
bodies various coloured fliuds, which are liquid when 
hot, and coagulate when cold, to make the smaller 
ones visible. Thus the arteries, veins, and lymphatic 
vessels are injected. Anatomy has carried this art 
so far as to make very minute vessels visible to the 
naked eye. 

INJUNCTION is a prohibitory writ, issuing by 
the order of a court of equity, restraining a person 
firom doing some act which appears to oe against 
equity, and the commission of iriiich is not puni^able 
by the criminal law. An injunction may be obtained 
to stay waste, as where a tenant for life, or years, is 
proceeding to cut down timber which he has no right 
to cut ; to prevent vexatious litigation in the courts 
of common law, as where a man persists in bringing 
actions to recover an estate, notwithstanding repeateid 
&ilures ; to enable a man to make a just defence, 
whidi he could not make at common law, as where 
the legal defence to a claim rests exclusively, or to a 
great degree, in the knowledge of the party advanc- 
ing the claim ; to prevent infringement <n a copy- 
r^t, or a patent, &c. 

INJURIA (Latin), in law; properly, every act by 
which some one suffers unlawfully. In the Roman 
law, the obligations arising from such violations 
formed a class by themselves, which were regulated 
by the lex Aqmlia, so called because the tribune 
Aquilras (in the sixth century, between the destruc 
tion of Carthage and Corinth, and during the be gin 
ning of the civil wars) had caused the law to h^ 
enacted. At a later period, the right to ask legal 
redress was also extended to a mere violation of the 
honour of a person ; and, in the laws of modern 
nations, this has been retained, though with a great 
variety of views. In the middle ages, the duel waa 
authorised by law ; and, when the laws took from 
individuals the right of redressing their own wrongs, 
it was deemed necessary to offer some other mode of 
redressing injuries to honour, which had been one of 
the most truitiiil sources of duels. The common law 
of England punishes injuries to honour only when 
they amount to malicious attempts to blacken a man's 
reputation (see Libety and Slander) ; but according 
to the Prussian code, a person may be sued for hav- 
ing used insulting language, or even insulting ges- 
tures, on Uie mere ground of violation of honour, and 
not of any other damage inflicted ttiereby. But, of 
late, the right has been considerably restricted ; fbr 
instance, the complaint must be entered within a 
short period fixed by law, &c. According to the 
laws of the German states, the petition of the com- 
plainant may be to have the amende honorable made 
him, as by an apology for the insult, &c., or to have 
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the offender punished. Legislation and abjudication 
on iujories to honour are maUers of much delicacy, 
beyond the limita of the English law, which makes 
reparation only in cases wtiere the offence has pro- 
duced, or is directly calculated to produce ii\jury, to 
a man, in his duunacter or business. 

INK, Writing. This material can be prepared 
of various colours, but black ia the most common. 
Doctor Lewis gives the following receipt : — ^In three 
pints of white wine, or vinegar, let tiiree ounces of 
gall-nuts, one ounce powd^«d logwood, and one 
ounce green vitriol be steeped ban an hour ; then 
add one ounce and a half gum Arabic, and, when the 
gum is dissolved, pass the whole mixture tlirough a 
hair sieve. Van Mons recommended tlie following 
preparation ; — Let four ounces eall-nuts, two ounces 
and a half sulphate of iron, calcined to whiteness, 
and two pints water, stand in a cool place 24 hours ; 
then add one ounce and a quarter gum Arabic, and 
keep it in a vessel open, or slightly stopped with 
paper. Another recipe is this:—- Take one pound 
gall-nuts, six ounces gum Arabic, six ounces sul- 
phate of iron, and four pints beer, or water ; tlie eaU- 
nuts are broken, and stand as an infusion twenty-four 
hours ; then coarsely-pounded gum is added, and suf- 
fered to dissolve ; l^uy, a quantity of vitriol is intro- 
duced, and the whole passed through a hair sieve. 
It b generally observed, that unboiled inks are less 
likely to fade than others. A good red ink is 
obtained as foUows : — A quarter of a pound of the 
best logwood is boiled witli an ounce of pounded 
aliun, and the same quantity of cream of tartar, with 
half the quantity of water, and, while the preparation 
is still warm, sugar and good gum Arabic, of each 
one ounce, are dissolved in it. Solutions of indigo 
with pieces of alumina, and mixed with gum, form a 
blue ink. Green ink is obtained from verdigris, dis- 
tilled with vinegar, and mixed witli a little gum. Saf- 
fron, alum, and gum water, form a yellow. — It is not 
well ascertained how soon the present kind of writing 
ink came into use. It has certainly been employed 
for many centuries in most European countries ; but 
the ancient Roman inks were, for the most part, of a 
totally different composition, being made of some 
vegetable carbonaceous matter, like lamp-black, 
diffused in a liquor. The Chinese, and roanv of the 
inks used by the Oriental nations, are still of this 
Idnd. Sometimes the ink of very old writings is so 
much fiuled bv time as to be illegible. Doctor Blng- 
den (Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixxvii.), in his 
experiments on this subject, found that, in most of 
th^e, the colour might be restored, or, rather, a new 
body (^colour given, by p«x:illing them over with a 
solution ot pnissiate of potash, and then with a dilute 
acid, either sulphuric or muriatic ; or else, vice verta^ 
first with the acid, and tlien with the prussiate. The 
add dissolves the oxkle of iron of the faded ink, and 
the prussiate predpitates it again of a blue colour, 
which restores the legibility of the writmg. If this 
lie done neatly, and blotting paper laid over the let- 
ters as &st as they become visible, their form will be 
retained very distindly. Pencilling over the letters 
with an faifiision of galls also restores the blackness, to 
a certain degree, but not so speedily nor completely. 

China or Indian Ink. The well known and much 
admired Indian, or China ink, is brought over in 
nnall oblong cakes, which readily become diffused in 
water bv robbing, and the blackness remains sus- 
pended in it for a considerable time, owing to the 
esireme subtilty of division of the substance that 
gives the colour, and the inUmacy with which it is 
united to the mucilaginous matter that keeps it sus- 
pended. Indian ink does, however, deposit the 
whole of its oolonr by standing, when it is aiffused in 
a ooQSiderable quantity ni water. Doctor Lewis, on 



examining this substance, found tJui tlie ink con- 
sisted of a black sediment, totally insoluble in vaier. 
which appeared to lie of the nature of the fiiiK 
lamp-black, and of another substance soluble in 
water, and which putrified by keeping, and, wben 
evaporated, left a tenacious jelly, exa^y like gloe, 
or isinglass. It appears, probable, therdbre, Uatit 
consists of nothing more than these two ingredtnti. 
and probably may he imitated with perfect socinq 
by using a very fine jelly, like isinglass, or siv, 
and tlie finest lamp-black, and incorporating tbra 
thoroughly. Tlie finest lamp-Uadc known is saiie 
from ivory shavings, and thence called iwny biMck. 

Printers* lnk» This is a very singular conptvi- 
tion, partaidnf much of the nature of an oil vsrosli, 
but differing from it in the quality of adhering fnnif 
to moistened paper, and in being, te a coosideraliic 
degree, soluble in soap-water. It is, when Viol 
by the printers, of the consistence of rather tJiick 
jelly, so that it may be distriliuted over the lypn 
readily and thinly, when applied by rollers made 1/ 
a composition of glue and molaases ; and it dries 
very speedily on tiie paper, without running thflM^i) 
to the oUier side, or passinff the limits of the iette-. 
It is made of nut-oil, boiled, apd afterwards niud 
with lamp-black, of which about two ounces aiid s 
half are sufficient for sixteen ounces of the prejnred 
oil. Other additions are made by ink-makers, of 
wMch the most important is genei«lly understood to 
be a little fine indigo in powder, to improre tiw 
beauty of the colour. Red printers' ink is made (7 
adding to the vamish about half its wdgfat of vermi- 
lion. A little carmine also improves tlie coiotir. 
(Encyciopedief Ari$ et Metiers, vol. iii. page 518.) 

Coloured Inks. Few of tliese are used, except rpd 
ink. The preparation of these is very simple, coo> 
stsLing dther of decoctions of the different rolooriiv^ 
or dyeinff materials in water, and thickened wiiib 
ffum Arabic, or of coloured metallic oxides, ur ion- 
luble powders, nerdy diffused in gum- water. The 
proportion of gum Aral>ic to be used may be tlie 
same as for black writing ink. All that applies (0 
the fixed or fugitive nature of the severd articles 
used in dyeing, may be applied, in general, to the uie 
of the same substance as inks. Most of the OQUDon 
watei^colour cakes, diffused hi water, will make wf- 
fidently good coloured inks for roost purposes. 

SpnpatAetie Inks ; liquids without any observable 
colour ; any Uiinff may be written with them invisiblft 
and made visibte at will by certain means. £vhi 
Ovid informed maidens who were closdy watdied, 
that they might write to titeir lovers whatever thf j 
pleased with frcdi milk, and when dry sprinkle over 
it ONil-dust, or soot. In modem times, chemistrf 
has taught the preparation of many improved inks oi 
this nature: — Form a solution of green vitriol in 
water, and add a little dnm, to prevent the yellt^ 
iron precipitate from sinking, which always riies in 
case the add does not prevail ; tiiis sdutaon forms a 
sympathetic ink, which appMrs extremely blarJ^ 
when it is moistened with a saturated infusioB ut 
ealUnuts. A sympathetic ink may likewiae be 
formed from, oonunon black ink. For this purpote, 
the colour must be destroyed by a mixture of oitnc 
acid. Any tiling written with it becomes visible 00 
moistening it with a solution of some volatile slksl'* 
The fiimous ink, invisible in the cold, and visible at 
a moderate temperature, may be prepared without 
much difficulty. (See CohaU.) Any writior vith 
this ink is invisible; hot, on the applioBtkNi of accr- 
tahi degree of heat, it becomes a beautifal grecnBh 
blue. As soon as it cools agatai, the ookmr vanisbes ; 
and thus, by alternately heating and eooling it, the 
writing can be made vidble or invisible. Caie wA 
be taken not to heat itmore than if raqnlMdltooitke 
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it pisiii, far otherwise it always oonUnues Tisihle. 
mth this tyrapatJietic ink Jambcapes nay be cbawn, 
-^-^ the trees and the eaith lose their verdant 



appearBDoe m the winter^ bat may be changed again 
into a spriBfn landscape, at will, by exposing them to 
a gtsiue heat. This has been ahvady tried oo 



INLAND NAVIGATION. See Oiwifo. 
lNN,a mer in the soaih of Germany, rises in the 
Grison, icyvs through Tyrol and Bavaria, and emp- 
ties into the Danube at Fasflau. It is navigable from 
Teik Isspruck (q. v.) is situated on this river. 

INNATE IDEAS; certain primary notions, or 
laprmiom, supposed by many philosophers to be 
pea to the mind of man when it first receives its 
Mag, and to be brougfht into the world with it. 
Their existence has afi'ordcd ground for much dis- 
pute among philosophers. 

INNOCENT; the name of thiiteen popes, among 
vbom are the following ^— 

iMoeeni L, saint, a native of Alfaano, succeeded 
Anastaaiua I., as bishop of Rome, hi 402. He was 
jo great fiivour with the emperor Honorius, and 
imloced him to take severe measures against the 
DonaUsts. He supported St Chrysostom (q. v.), and 
luoonecd the communion with the Eastern churches, 
00 aooount of their treatment of that eminent man. 
lo 409, he was sent to obtain terms of peace from 
Alaric, but without success, in consequence of the 
oppoation of the pretorisn prefect Jovius. (q.v.) 
R^mewu taken and pillaged, in 410, while Innocent 
vas still in Ravenna. He condemned the Pelagians 
as heretics, in a letter to the African churdies, but 
excited their opposition by his arrogant tone. He 
<^ m 417; aocordmg to some, in 410. He is one 
of the most distinguished among the saints; Us iby 
is July 2S. His decrees (in the Collectiou of Diony. 
sias Exiginus) and letters (most complete in Schone- 
maon's PmUi/. /lorn. Efrisi. gemunm) prove his seal 
fcr the establishment of the Roman supremacy; but 
part of them are considered, by many critics, spuri- 
<Kis. Zosimns vras his successor. 

hawcent JI.j a Roman of noble birth, elected 
pope, in 1130, by a part of the card'mals, whilst the 
others elected Peter of Leon, who took the name of 
Anadett§M. Innocent fled to France, where, by the 
mediation of Peter of Ciairvaux, he was acknow- 
ledged by the council of Ktampes, by Louts VI., and, 
uoQ after, by Henry II. of Enghuid, also by the 
Grnoan king Lothaire, who conducted him, in 1133, 
to Rome, where he occupied the Lateran, whilst 
Anacletus occupied the castle of Crescentius. the 
t^urch of St Peter, and a large pert of the city. 
Innocent was soon obliged to retire to Pisa, and, 
though the emperor reinstated him, in 1137, Ana- 
cletus maintained himself until his death, in 1138. 
Having prevailed against another anti-pope, he held 
^e second oBcumenical council in the Lateran, where 
oeariy 1000 bishops condemned Arnold of Brescia 
uid his heresy, declared all the decrees of Anacletus 
DuU, and excommunicated Roger of Sicily, who 
M supported the latter. But Roger waged war 
Bgsinst the pope, made him prisoner, and obliged 
ifloocent to acl&nowledge him as king, absolve him 
^n excommunication, and invest him and his heUrs 
^th Apulia, Calabria, and Capua. Towards the 
end of his pontificate, he put France under an inter- 
dict, and had to struggle with constant disturbances 
in Rome and Tivoli. He died in 1143. Celestine 
II. succeeded him. His letters are to be found in 
BAloie, Mart^ne, and others. 

Inneceni III., Lothaire, count of Segni, bom at 
Anagni, in 1161,^ studied In Rome, Padua, and Bo- 
V>n)a. On the death of Celestine III. (1198) cardi- 
nal John of Salerno declined the pouuficate, which 



had been oflTered to him, and proposed Lothaire, who 
was unanimously elected, at the age of thirty-seven. 
The death of the emperor Henry VI., in 1197, had 
thrown the imperial afiairs in Italy into the greatest 
confiision. Innocent, in the vigour of manhood, 
endowed by nature with all the talents of a ruler, 
possessed of an erudition uncommon at that time, 
and &vottr»i by drcumstances, was better qualified 
than any of his predecessors to elevate the papal 
power, which he considered as the source of all 
secular power. By his clemency and prudence, he 
gahied over the inhabitants of Rome, obliged the 
imperial prefect to take the oath of allegiance to 
him, and directed his attention to every quarter 
wnere he believed, or pretended to believe, ttiat a 
papal claim of property, or of feudal rights, existed. 
Prom the imperial seneschal, duke Marqiiard of 
Romagna, he required homage for the Mark of 
Ancona, and, on his refusal to comply, took posses- 
sion of the Mark, with the assistance of the inhabi- 
tants, who wero dissatisfied with the imperial govern- 
ment, and excommunicated Marquard; obliged the 
dulte Conrad of Spoleto to resign that duchy, and 
would also have taken Ravenna, if the archbishop 
had not prevented him. He concluded treaties witli 
many cities of Tuscany for the mutual protection of 
their liberties and those of the church. Thus he 
soon obtained possession of the ecclesiastical states, 
in their widest extent. He conferred Naples on the 
widowed empress Constantia and her minor son, 
afterwaids the emperor Frederic II., after having 
abolished all the privileges conceded by Adrian IV., 
in 1156, assumed the guardianship of the young 
prince, after the decease of the empress, and ftiis- 
trated all the machinations of Marquard to deprive 
him of his inheritance. In Germany, Innocent 
fiivoured the election of Otho IV. against Philip 
of Suabia, crowned him, in 1209, at Rome, but soon 
became involved in disputes with him, on account of 
his violations of the promises which he had made to 
the diurch. He excommunicated Philip Augustus, 
king of France, laid the kingdom under an interdict, 
in 1200, because Philip had repudiated his wife, In- 
gelburge, and obliged the king to submit. He was 
still more decided in his treatment of John (q. v.), 
king of England, who refused to confijm the election 
of Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canterbury. 
Innocent laid the kingdom wider an interdict, and, in 
1212, formally deposM him, and instigated the king 
of France to attack England. John was finally ob- 
liged to submit, resigned his territories to Rome, and 
received them as a papal fief, fmm Innocent, from 
whom he was unable to obtam absolution until he had 
paid large sums of money. Almost all Christendom 
was now subject to the pope; two crusades were 
undertaken at his order, and his influence extended 
even to Constantinople. Innocent was one of the 
greatest popes and rulers; he acted in accordance 
with the principles laid down in his writings; he en- 
forced purity Of morals in the clergy, and was himself 
ureproachable in private life; yet the crael persecution 
of the Albiffenses in the south of France, which he en- 
couraged, Uiouph without approving of all its rigours, 
and the inquisitorial tribunals estaolished by him in 
1 198, from which the inouisition itself originated, are 
stains on his pontificate, but partially efiaced by a con- 
sideration of the spirit of the times and the disordered 
state of the Christian world. It may be said of his 
rule, as of that of Gregory VII., whom he most re- 
sembles, that, in those times, the power of the pope 
was salutary, as a bond of union for Europe, in which 
the still firmer bond of a common civilisation and 
knowledge did not, as at present, exist. His at- 
tacks on the secular power are to be considered as 
tlie struggle between the ecclesiastiod and seculai 
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power, which was miural and necessary in the de- 
velopment of European civilization. If he had not 
•ubdued the monarchs, they would have crushed the 
papal power. In 1)215, he held a council of more 
than 1300 archbishops, bishops, prelates, and ambas- 
sadors of European princes, by which transubstaniia- 
tion in the Lord*s supper and auricular conf»^ssion 
were established as dogmas, Frederic II. was acknow- 
ledged as German emperor, and the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders were confirmed. Innocent died 
soon after, on tlie 16tii of July, 1216. Some of his 
works on legal and theological subjects were pub- 
lished in Comgne, 1575, fulio. The best edition of 
his letters, important for the history of the time 
(eleven books), is that of Baluse (Paris, 1682). The 
Siabat Mater and Vent Sancte Spiritus, and other 
sacred hymns, are said to liave been written by him. 
Honorius III succeeded him. 

Innocent XL (Benedict Odescalchi) was born at 
Como, in 1611, served, in his youth, as a soldier, in 
Germany and Poland, took orders, at a later period, 
and rose through many important posts, until tie was 
elected pope in 1676, on the death of Clement X. 
He was eminent for his probity and austerity ; he 
sealously opposed nepotism (q. v.) and simony, 
restrained luxury and excess, and even prohibited 
women from learning music. Though hostile to the 
Jesuits, whose doctrine of probabilities he publicly 
disapproved, and attacked sixty-five of their opinions 
in tlie decree Super quibutdam axiomat. moraiibus, 
yet he vras obliged to condemn Molinus and Uie 
Quietists. He determined to abolish the privileged 
quarters (the ground for a considerable distance 
around the palaces of certain ambassadors in Rome, 
which was considered as foreign territory, in which 
criminals were out of reach of tlie authorities) ; but 
Louis XIV., the vainest of monarchs, would not yield 
to so just a claim, occupied Avignon, and imprisoned 
the papal nuncio in France; in consequence of which, 
the authority, and particularly the acknowletlgment 
of the infallibility of tiie pope, received a severe 
blow, by the Jf^. Proposithnet Cleri Gaiiicani^ in 
1682. (See In/amUtt^iUidGaiiican Church.) These 
disputes were highly tavourable to the English revo- 
lution, as it induced the pope, in 1689, to unite with 
tlie allies against James II., in order to lower the in- 
fluence of Louis XIV. His conduct in this respect 
has led many Catholics to assert tliat he sacrificed 
ilie Catholic religion to his personal resentment ; and 
it was pointedly said, that *" to put an end to tlie 
troubles of Europe, it was only necessary for James 
II. to become a Protestant, and the pope a Catholic." 
Bayle, however, judiciously olwerves, that the ex- 
treme predominance of any great Catholic sovereign is 
injurious to the interests of the papacy, and mentions 
the similar conduct of Sixtus V., another able |)ope, 
in relation to Philip II. of Spain and Queen Klizabetli 
of England. Innocent died August 12, 1689, at the 
age of seventy-eight, leaving liehind him the charac- 
ter of an able and economical pontiff, and of an 
honest and moral man. Had he not died, an open 
rupture witii France might liave ensued. Alexander 
VIII. succeeded him. 

INNS OF COURT. The colleges of the English 
professors and students of common law are called 
inns, the old English word for the houses of noble- 
men, bishops, and others of extraordinary note, being 
of the same signification as tlie French hdtfl. It is 
not possible to determine precisely the antiquity of 
tlie establishment of inns of court. The received 
opinion is, that societies of lawyers, which, before 
the conquest, held tlieir chief abodes for study in 
ecclesiastical houses, began to be collected into per. 
manent residences, soon after the court of common 
pleas was directed to be held in a fixed place,- a 



stipulation which occurs in the great chanmy*/. 
king John and Henry III. In these house* nf * 
were performed, lectures read, and degrees <>j» • - 
tltat of barristers, or, as they were first ^y- 
oreniices (from apprendrt^ to learn). aiis^>r . 
DRClielors ; that of sergeants (§ervientn ao >■. 
d<x:tors. The inns of court were much c*>' . 
for tlie magnificence of their revels. Di? i.- 
these took place in 1733, in the InaeT T^r > 
honour of Mr Talbot, when be took lea^^ 
house, of which he was a bencher, on hjv-: 
great seal delivered to him. Fortescoe. iorvi < ^ 
lor of England in the reign of Henry V(.. san 
treatise be Laudibnt Legum An«li^. that in \i • 
tliere were about 2000 students in the inm -i 
and chancery, all of whom weie gentleroer S - 
the reign of queen Elisibeth, Sir Edwani < t 
not reckon alxjve a thousand students, anti uV . 
ber at present is very consideralily less. W^ 
court are governed by masters, principals, hf • 
stewards, and other officers, and have pub.'<' ^^ 
exercises, readings, &c., which the stuif^ • 
obliged to attend and perform for a oertiii< m 
of years, before they can be admitted to p:^: 
bar. These societies have not any jodiciai at. 
over their members ; but, instead of chi$. H-f^, 
certain orders among themselves, which k^- 
consent, the loroe of Taws. For light off^>^ ■ 
sons are only excommoned, or put out of oj?l 
for greater, tliey lose their chambers, an^i ' > 
pelled the college ; and, when once expe.f^ 
one society, they are never received into ai:^ ■ 
others. The gentlemen in Uwse societies e^^ 
divided into benchers, outer barristers, innfr ^i 
ters, and students, llie four principal inm f\ 
are the Inner Temple and Middle Tcm:'* 
merly the dwelling of the knights TeDij^-^r^ 
purdiased by some professors of the cnfnii>x'i . 
more than three centuries since) ; Lincoln? Ir- 
(J ray's Inn (anciently belonging to the earls <•: . 
(X)ln and Gray). The otJier inns are tbt; t^u ^ 
geants' Inns. 

lnn» of Chancery were probably so calle^i ^* 
anciently inhabited by sudi clerks as diieily < 
the forming of writs, which regularly beionrn: 
cursitors, who are officers of chancery. *i ft- 
Thavie's Inn, tlie New Inn, Symond's Inn, C!»r. 
Inn, Cliffoni's Inn (formerly the mansion of !<' 
ford). Staplers Inn (which belonged to the mtn 
of the staple). Lion's Inn (sncientlj a conin:": 
with the sign of the lion), Funiival's Inn.aru ' ' 
nard's Inn. These were formerly prepare t-cy 
leges for younger students, and many weir <; - 
here before tliey were admitted into the inns ^\^ ' 
now tliey are mostly taken up by attorneys, s-zi <" 
&c. At the present day, previously to iKfiufi * 
to the bar, it is necessary to be admitted b Q( 
of one of the inns of court. The reenilai' f^ 
Lincoln's Inn, to which those of the oilier irr^ »- 
a strong resemblance, are alone given in th^ ! • ^ 
ing account : — ^The applicant for admission nr> 
lie present, but the application may be made u r • 
tlie medium of a third person ; the applinifit '^'^ 
be recommended to the society by one of ib tf . 
l)ers, or by two housekeepers, who are mj" -f- 
certify tliat they know the applicant to k a ;'- 
per person for admission. A oond iim>t &K > 
entered into by the applicant himself and tlie ra ' 
mending member, or housekeepen, in dif m^- 
j6100, conditioned for the due payment of hi< i^»"'' 
the society. The fees are generally morftliffj- 
and less tlian £8 a year ; the expense of athr. ^ -.^. 
in the year 18>?7, amounted to £31, I6s. B^^^^ ' 
student commences keeping his terms for tlie i ■ . 
law, he must deposit with the society Uic ^'^ '- 
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^lOOL viieh It leliamd, wiAoal latereBt, if the sto. 
4ntaiei, or quits the 9oeitij, or Is called to the bar. 
Ko deposit is requirpd from those who can produce 
i ceittfeaie of nsTiiie kept two years' terms in the 
nifcnitics of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, or of 
Wing of tile ikcuitj of advocates in Scotland, nor 
fnm thoR who are admitted merely for the purpose 
of being osUed to tiie Irish bar. Perrons removing 
froai one inn to another are allowed tiie terms whicn 
thry kife kepi in their original inns. A term is kept 
by the itaAait beio^ present at five dinners during 
tbetcm; three dinners suffice ht three Quarters of 
s tenn ; one dinaer, during tiie giand week, for lialf 
a tens. Hie student must keep twelve terms (sixty 
dinners) before he can be called to the bar, and his 
saoe iMst hrre been five years on the boolcs, unless 
he prodaee a cerUfieate of having taken the degree 
of master of arts, or bachelor of law, at Oxford, Caro- 
bndge, or Dublin, in which case three years will 
am. He must also liave gone nine times through 
t eertain oeremonj, wliich is called performing an 
utnite. Exercises are performed thus : — ^Tiie 
rtpdfjit is furnished, by the steward of the society 
vitb a piece of paper^ on which is supposed to 
oe written an argument on some point of law, but, 
ovmg to the negligence of successive copyists, tlie 
vntJn^ now consists of a piece of legal jargon, 
vUly oointelligibie. When, after dinner, grace has 
been laid, tlie atudent advances to the barrister's 
tihIe,aod commences reading from this paper; upon 
vhidk one of the senior barristers present makes him 
> slight bow, takes the paper from him, and tells 
^ that it is quite sufficient. Students intended 
far the liish bar keep eight terms in England, and 
Uie remaiiider in Ireland. When the twelve terms 
u^e been kept, and the nine exercises performed, 
the student may petition the benchers to call him to 
the bar. Except under very peculiar circumstances, 
ue petition is granted, as a matter of course. After 
duiner,on the day appointed for the call, the student 
B requind to take certain oaths. He then retires 
vith the benchers to the council chaml)er, which 
W)oios the hall, to sign Uie register of his call, 
^ere are certain oaths to be taken in the courts of 
Hestmioster hall. These should be taken within 
sa Qionths after the call. No attomev, solicitor, 
cjerk in diancery or the exchequer, unless he has 
<^ntinued practice for two years in such branches 
of his profession, and no person who is in deacon's 
oraere, or under twenty-one years of age, can be 
<^ed. The expense of being called is between £90 
^^100. The three years, during which a student 
8 iceeping terms, are spent by him in the chambera 

w & otmveyancer, an equity draftsman, or a special 

P«adcr. 

INNSPRUCK, INSPRUCK, INNSBRUCK, or 
*>iSBRUGG ; the capital of Tyrol, on the Inn, over 
y™ there is a bridge; lat. 47«> Iff 18" N. ; Ion. 
^ & 53" E. The city, 1754 feet above the level 
^ toe sea, has considerable suburbs, some fine 
chuthes, 10,200 inhabitants, and 574 houses. It 
plains a university, and a general seminary for 
^7^1 connected with it, and manufactories of several 
wiHb. The works of art in one of the churches, 
J^^ticularly tlie statues in bronse of the members of 
^ hoDse o£ Hapsburg, are celebrated. Not far 
htNn Innspruck is the castle of Ambras, (q. v.) 
inosprock is the seat of the Austrian provuidal 
S^ernment for Tyrol, and of the assembly of the 
^^ established in 18 1 G. See Austria, 

INl^UENDO. In an action for a written libel, or 
J^^bal slander, if the offensive words are not in 
"■^seWes sufficiently intelligible, or if, without 
'^pWtion, their slanderous tendency does not 
appear, it is Qsoai for the plaintiff, in his dedaratioi. 



which is the written statement of bis complaint, to 
insert parenthetically into the body of the libel the 
necessary explanation ; as, for instance— He (mean- 
ing the plaintiff) is forsworn (meaning that he had 
peijured himself in prosecuting the said defendant). 
These comments have the Latin name innuendo, 
signifying meaning, because innuendo^ in former 
times, was always used instead of the word 
meaning, in these explanations. The general rule 
with regard to innuendoes is, tliat they must be 
merely expbinatory, introducing no new matter, 
but only referring to something previously men- 
tioned. 

INO, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, second 
wife of Athamas, khig of Thebes, drew upon herself 
the anger of Juno by nursing the young Bacchus, 
the son of her sister Semele. In order to &vour her 
own children, she projected the murder of her step- 
children, Phiyxus and Helle. Being warned by 
their mother, Nephele, who appeared to Uiem in a 
dream, they saved themselves by flight. Jnno was 
still more highly incensed against Ino by tliis 
attempt; she made Athamas, ue husband of Ino, 
mad, and, in his frensy, he dashed his eldest son by 
Ino, Learchus, acainst a rock. Ino fled with her 
younrest son, Mencerta, and threw herself with him 
into 3ie sea. The hodj of the boy was carried by a 
dolphin to the shore, where king Sisyphus caused it 
to be buried, and instituted in honour of him the 
well-lmown Isthmian games (q. v.), as Ino and Meli- 
certa were made sea-deities, at the prayer of Venus. 
Ino was worshipped under the name of Leucoihea, 
According to another account, the body of Melicerta 
was at first left unboried, and caiued a dreadful pes- 
tilence, whereupon the oracle, being consulted, 
ordered that the body should be buried with the 
usual rites, and that games should be instituted in 
honour of Melicerta. 

INOCULATION, hi medicine, is the introduc- 
tion, by a surgical operation, of a minute portion of 
purulent matter into contact with the true skin, for 
the purpose of exciting artificially a milder form of 
some contagious disease, and thereby protecting the 
human system against rimilar attacks in future ; 
keeping in mind, however, that such a process can 
be only of efficacy in regard to diseases which 
attack us only once in the course of our lives. Such, 
for instance, as small-pox. This fatal and loath- 
some disease appears to have been unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, as no mention is made 
of it in their writings. It is said to have been first 
noticed during the siege of Mecca, in 522, when it 
attacked the Arabian and Abyssinian Christians. 
But, however that may be, it is at least certain tliat 
it raged in Egypt during the siege of Alexandria, in 
the Tear 640. ft first ^wed itself in Europe and 
England, about the time when the cnisaders returned 
from the wars of the Holy land ; and the mortality 
which resulted from it was excessive. And in 1520, 
when it visited, for the first time, some of the pro- 
vinces of South America, it proved fatal to not less 
than one half of tlie population there. 

The practice of inoculation, although long followed 
in some ol»cure parts of Wales, seems to have been 
scarcely known throughout England, till the early 
part of last century, and its adoption is chiefly due to 
the exertions of lady Mary Wortley Montague, whose 
admirabie letters are so well known. The small-pox 
had been raging with great mortality in Turkey for 
some years previous to her ladyship^s going thither ; 
and the practice of inoculation, which had oeen long 
known and followed bj the poorer chisses of Euro- 
pean Greeks, had lately lieen had recourse to by 
the wealthier inhabitants. Her ladyship had her own 
son mocolated at Pera^ with suoceas; and on her 
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jrelurn to England, exerted henelf to procure its 
adoption at home. 

For many years the oractice met with the greatest 
opposition, both from the medical profession and the 
clergy ; and several mistakes, of a serious nature, 
happened, owin? to the nature of the plan being but 
litUe understood. A pamphlet, publislied by Dr 
Jurin, had a great effiect in elucidating the subject, 
and paving the way for the general adoption of so 
useful an operation, by placing ail the disputed 
points in. a clearer point of view ; and showing, by 
numerous &cts, that the inoculated small-pox had 
proved a perfect security against the recurrence of 
ilie disease ; and that tlie hasard of inoculation was 
infinitely less than tliat of the natural small-pox. Dr 
Jurin stated that the number of deaths in London, 
for forty years preceding, had been 903,798, of which 
65,079 were occasioned by the natural small- pox; 
and that more than one-fourteenth part of mankind 
died from this disease. Of those who were seised 
with small-pox, two in seventeen, or nearly one 
in nine, were carried off by it ; and, indeed, the mor- 
tality from natural small-pox, in some families of the 
poor, had even amounted to one in five or six; 
while, on the contrary, of those inoculated, the pro- 
portion of filial cases was not greater than one in 
sixty. These arguments were further strengthened 
by the fiivourable testimonies of Drs Mead and Prewer, 
and some public establishments were created in 
London, for the purpose of diffusing the benefits of 
this practice, in the year 1746. 

About the year 1767, the attention of the public 
was long and powerfully excited by a new ana more 
auocessml method of inocubtion introduced by Mr 
Sutton, a surgeon in Essex. It consisted chiefly in 
shortening the period of medicinal preparation from 
a month to a few days, and in keeping his patients 
much in the open air during the whole progress of the 
disease. Of his great popularity and success some 
idea may be formed, by the iiun, Uiat, in the first year 
of his practice, he received two thousand, and in the 
second, six thousand guineas in fees. His plan con- 
sisted in abstinence from animal food and fermented 
liquors during the fortnight of preparation ; in the 
course of wliich, also, be administerad, at intervals, 
three doses of some alLeraUve mercurial powder over 
night, followed next morning by a dose of neutral 
purgative salts. May, June, July, and August, were 
selected by him as the most fit months for his more 
delicate sutjects. He used recent fluid matter for 
inoculating, and introduced it under a piece of raised 
cuticle, tiucing, if possible, his matter from the arm 
of another inoculated patient before the eruptive 
process. A pill, (believed to be of extract of pop- 
ples), was given on the night following the operation, 
and e%'ery second night till the eruptive fever came 
on. The same low scale of diet was enjoined diuring 
the course of the disease. If, during the eruptive 
fever, the skin was dry and hot, some drops were 
given which produced profuse sweating. In cases 
where the fever wasTiolent, he used to Are a power- 
ful powder or pill (the nature of which he kept 
secret) and cold water to idlay the heat; with 
draughts of tepid bahn tea when perspiration came 
on. On the ceasing of wliich, and oominr out of 
the pustules, he enJiSned exercise or gestation In the 
open air, and all<iwed the use of milk gruel in any 
quantities. In proportion to the severity of the local 
symptoms of inflammation, he enjoined a lower scale 
of diet. Sir George Baker ascribed the success at- 
tending this Buttonian method, as it was called, chiefly 
to the free and cool country air, which also formeil 
part of the regimen and plan adopted by the grmt 
Dr Sydenham, ui the treatment of the natural small- 
pox, whilst others of his friends attributed his success 



to some secret remedlea he osed, and to his tikl^ 
the matter at a very early stage of the distmpff . 
See Small Poa and Vaeemaiimi. 

IN PALCO {ElaL) ; an expression allmfiae to s 
stage performance. Oratorioa were originally pir- 
formed in Italy on a stage erected in tbediUKfa; Urn 
is, in palco. 

IN PONTIFICALIBUS (Latm, in Che fiiU drf« 
of a priest); frequently ^pplied^ in sport, to a pcrsou 
in foil dress on any occasion. 

INQUISITION. The immediate cause of 0» 
erection of the tribunals of foitli, was the sect of \hr 
Albigenses, the perseeution of whom, in the twpilfth 
and thirteenth centuries, made the south of Francr 
a scene of blood. (See jilbigenteM.) The project nf 
extirpating the rebellious members of the chunt, 
and of extending the papal power at the expme o( 
the bishops^ by means of the loquisitiQn, was em 
ceivedbypope Innocent III. (who asoendcMlthepipsi 
chair in 1198) and was completed by his inmed^ 
successors. Tliis tribunal, called the koly mfmtUkm . 
or the holy office (aanctum offidum), was midrr tbf 
immediate direction of the papal diair ; it was to 
seek out heretics and adherents of false dodrinp^. 
and to pronounce its dreadfol sentence against tlv rr 
fortune, their honour, and their lives, witboat sppetl. 
The process of this tribunal dilTered entirely finxn 
that of the civil courts. The informer was not oB/y 
concealed, but rewarded by the inquisition. Tbeic- 
cused was obliged to be his own accuser ; sospedAi 
persons were secretly seised and thrown into prisoB. 
No better instruments could be found for iDaulsitors. 
than the mendicant ordors of mmiks, particularly the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, whom the pope m- 
ployed to destroy the heretics, and inquire into tltf 
conduct of bishops. Pope Gregory IX., in 1233, com- 
pleted the desi^ of his predecessors, and, bs they 
had succeeded m giving these inquisitorisl nonb, 
who were wholly dependent on thepope, an unlimited 
power, and in rendering the interference of the tem- 
poral magistrates only nominal, the inquisition wu 
successively introduced into several parts of ItslT^ 
and into some provinces of France ; its power io tbr 
latter country being more limited than in tlie fonoer. 
The tribunals of &th were admitted into Spain in 
the middleof the thbteenth century, but a imoppo- 
sition was made to them, particularly In Castile lu > 
Leon, and the bishops there maintained theih eidu- 
sive jurisdiction in spiritual matters. But s chsop 
afterwards took place ; and while, in other oountrif^ 
of Europe, the inquisition could never obtain a firai 
footing, but in some fell entirely into disuse, ^ 
France, and in others, as in Venice, wss dosdy 
watched by the civil power, an institution grew up 
in Spain, towards the end of the fifteenth oentiirr, 
which was the most remarkable of all the inquisito- 
rial courts in the middle ages, and diflfered miidi 
from the rest in its objects and organiiatton. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, and Isabelte of TastiV. 
having united tJieir power, made many efforts to bresx 
the strength of the nobles, and to render tbf ropi 
authority absolute. The inquisition was used as » 
means of effecthig their plans. There were thrpe 
religious parties in Spain, Christians, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans. The Moors still maintahied possf$>^'|l 
of the last remnant of their empire, the kingtlom ot 
Grenada, vrhich was, however, already threatenrn J>/ 
the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. The Jews m 
their synagogues, and formed a distinct class in tne 
principal cities of Spain. Commerce was princW 
fai their hands ; they were the lessees of the ^\^ 
tiie nobles, and suiTered no oppression, being suRr* 
only to a roodemte capitation tax, whk:h ^^'^ 
been obliged to pay to the clergy since theycW" l^- 
The riches which they had amassed by their iudustfT 
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txpoud Chan to grmi envy and hatred, which was 
Bottriahfld hy the ignorant priests. The sermons o£ 
I famticaX monk, Fernando Marimes Nunet, who 
presebcd Che persecnOon of the Jews as a good work, 
«is the principal cause of the popular tumults in 
Bttoy dticB, in 1 391 and 1382, in which this unhappy 
people vas plundered, robbed, and murdered. Many 
Jevi safamitted to baptism to save their lives, and the 
desoaidaats of these unfortunate men were, for about 
iQO years, the first victims of inquisitorial seal. 

U 1477, when several turbulent nobles had been 
redoad in the southern part of Spain, queen Isabella 
vaitoSniUb with the cardinal Pedro Gonsslra de 
McndoB: Iheie this prelate, as archbishop of Se- 
rilk^naie the first attempt to introduce the inquisi- 
tkuL At his coaunand, punishments were publicly 
and prifitely inflicted, and it was discovered, among 
oiha tidan, that many citiiens of Seville, of Jewish 
orijpo, fiaUowed, in private, the manners and customs 
of tJieir £ithcn. The cardinal charged some of the 
ckrgj fvirately to enlighten the foiUi of these peo- 
ple, unI to make the hypocrites true sons of the 
diwdb. These teachers brought back many to the 
uitli ; liot many, who persevered in their opposition 
to the doctrines of the church, wetie condemned and 
punished. 

Aiter this prelude, the design was disclosed of 
extendiog the inquisition over tlie whole country; 
ajid Meodosa laid the project before the sovereigns 
Ferdiiaod and Isabella. They i4)proved of an iosti> 
latioii, which, at the same Ume, suited the persecut- 
ing spirit of the age, and could be used as a powerful 
fogiae of state. The design was, by means of this 
ffisUtatiQn, which was to he entirely dependent on 
^ court, to oppress those who were, eitlier secretly 
or openly, Jews or Mohammedans (and many Chris- 
^ nobles belonigred to the party of the Mohamme- 
<am,the standing allies of malcontents), to enrich 
tile nijal treasory, to which the property of the con* 
aemned was confiscated, and to limit the power of 
^ oobles, and even of the clergy. In the assembly 
of the states, held at Toledo, 1480, tlie erection of 
ue Dew tribunal was urged by the cardinal. After 
u^ saperior branches of administration^— the supreme 
^cil of Castile, the council of state, the boaid of 
"o&ace, and the council of Arragon— had been con. 
finned by the estates, the cardinal declared that it 
vas oecessary to establish a permanent tribunal, to 
take cognittuice of matters of faith, and administer 
flte eodesiastical police. In spite of all opposition. 
It was detennined to establish a tribunal, under the 
name of the general inquisition (general mqmiiiion 
'J^ffema), and the new court was soon opened in 
^ille (1481). Thomas de Torquemada, prior of 
Uie Domluican convent at Segovia, and fathpr-con- 
lessor to the cardinal Mendosa, had already been 
appointed by Ferdinand and Isabella, the first grand 
"^visitor, in 1478. He had 200 &miliars and a guard 
^^hj horsemen, but he lived in continual fear of 
P^>^ The Dominkam monastery at Seville soon 
»^came insuflELcient to contain the numerous prisoners, 
aod the king removed the court to the casUe in the 
niburb of Triana. At the first auio da fi (act of 
^th), seven apostate Christians were burnt, and the 
Quniber of penitents was much greater. Spanish 
^^"^^ reUte, that above 17,000 gave themselves up 
lo the inquisition, more than 2000 were condemned 
^ ^ flBmes the first year, and great numbers fied 
^ Ihe neighbouring countries. Many Jews escaped 
into PortngaL Africa, and other places. 

The pope, however, had opposed the establishment 
of the Spanish inquisition, as the conversion of an 
^lesiastical into a secular tribund. Soon after the 
tppoiotment of the new inquisitor^ he had directed 
Uie archbisbop of Toledo, a warm enemy of Mendon^ 



to bokl a solemn court over a teacher in Salamanca, 
who was charged with heretical opinions, and the 
inquisitor-gfAeral was repeatedly summoned to Rome. 
Torquemada, however, did not obey the summons, but 
sent a friend to defend his cause. The contest be- 
tween the pope and the Spanish court, was carried 
on with heat, until 1483, when Sixtus IV. was obliged 
to yield, and acknowledge Torquemada as inquisi- 
tor-genml of Castile and Leon. He was also 
authorised, by the papal bull, to establish inferior 
courts at pleasure, to remove those judges who had 
iieen appointed by the pope, and to regulate the 
manner of proceeding in inquiries respecting matters 
of faith according to the new plan. A uter bull 
subjected Arragon, Valencia, and Sicily, the heredi- 
tary dominions of Ferdinand, to. the inquisitor-general 
of Castile; and thus the inquisition was the first tribi»- 
nal wliose jurisdiction extended over the two Spanish 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon; the Arragoiiese 
estates, at their session at Tarragona, in 1484, being 
obliged to swear to protect the inquisition. 

The introduction of the new tribunal was attended 
with risings and opposition in many places, excited 
by tlie cruelty of the inquisitors, and encouraged, 
perhaps, by the jealousy of the bishops; several 
places, particidarly Saragossa, refused aaroission to 
the inquisitors, many of whom lost their lives; but 
the people were obliged to yield in the contest, and 
the Kings became the absolute judges in matters 
of fiftith; the honour, the property, and the life of 
every subject was in their hands. They named the 
ffrand inquisitor; and by them, or under their imme- 
diate influence, were his assessors appointed, even 
tile secular ones, two of whom were of the supreme 
council of Castile, laymen being permitted to hold 
tlie office. Ttiis tribunal was thus wholly dependent 
on the court, and became a powerful instrument for 
establishing the arbitrary power of the Idng on the 
niins of the national freedom ; for putting down the 
clergy, who had previously acknowledged only the 
juriMliction of the Roman see; for oppressing the 
bold nobles, and taking away the privileges of the 
estates. The property of those who were condemned, 
fell to the king; and, altlumgh it had been granted 
to the inquisition, it was still at his disposal. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, indeed, devoted a part of this 
property to found convents and hospitals; but the 
church, notwithstanding, lost many possessions by 
means of the inquisition; and an ordinance, drawn 
by Torquemada (1487), proves that it was a source 
of revenue to the king, supplying the treasury, which 
was exhausted by the war : the inquisitorial chest 
was, indeed, at that time, drained by so many royal 
draughts, that the officers could not ootain their 
salaries. 

The first ordinance, by Torquemada, dedicating 
the tribunal to the service of God and their majesties, 
bears date 1484. Among other articles are the fol- 
lowing, showing the political importance of the insti- 
tution. In every community, the grand inquisitor 
shall fix a period, from thirty to forty days, within 
which time, heretics, and those who have relapsed 
from the &ith, shall deliver themselves up to the 
inquisition. Penitent heretics and apostates, although 
pardoned, could hold no public office; they could not 
become lessees, lawyers, physicians, apothecaries, or 
grocers; they could not wear gold, silver, or precious 
stones, or ride, or carry arms, during their whole 
life, under penalty of being declared guilty of a 
relapse into heresy; and they were obli^d to give 
up a part of their property for the support of the 
war against the Moors. Those who did not surrender 
thraiselves witliin the time fixed, were deprived of 
their property irrevocably. The absent afeo» and 
those wtio had been long dead^ could be c o nd a mn ed. 
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?rovided there was sufficeni evidence agahwt them. 
*be boues of those who were condemned fafter death, 
were dug up, and the property which they had left 
reverted to the king. 

Torquemada died in 1493, and was buried in the 
Dominican convent at Avila, which had been built 
with the property taken from heretics, and wns a 
monument of his ciuel leaJ. He had resigned his 
office two years before, being afflicted with tiie gout. 
According to another account, Torquemada did not 
retire so quietly from the stage, it is said that, 
auspecting that Ferdinand and Isabella, whom the 
ars with the Moors had involved hi great pecuniary 
embarrassments, would be moved by the great 
aums which were offered them, to limit the privileges 
of the inquisition, and disturbed by this apprehension, 
he went to the royal palace, with a crucifix under 
his mantle. ** I know your thoughts/' said he boldly 
to the sovereigns ; " behold the rorm of the crucified 
one, whom the godless Judas sold to his enemies for 
thirty pieces of silver. If you approve the act, yet 
aell him dearer. I here lay down my office, and am 
free from all responsibility; but you shall give an 
account to God.'* He then laid down the cross, and 
left the palace. 

At first, the jurisdiction of the inquisition was not 
accurately defined ; but it received a more regular 
organisation by the ordinance of 1484, establishing 
branches in the different provinces of Spain, under 
the direction of the inquisitor-general. In later 
times, the supreme tribunal was at Madrid. The 
hiquisitor general presided. Of the six or seven 
councillors, whom he appointed on the nomination of 
the king, one, according to an ordinance of Philip 
III., must be a Dominican. He had a fiscal, two 
secretaries, a receiver, two relators, and several 
qficteiU, as they were called, who were appointed by 
the grand inquisitor, in concurrence with the king. 
The inquisitorial council assembled every day, except 
on holidays, in the royai palace ; on the last three 
days of the week, two members of the council of 
Castile were present at the meeting. It was the 
duty of some of the officers {eaiificadare§) to explain 
whether any act or opikuoo was contrary to the doc- 
trines of the church; others were lawyers, who 
merely had a deliberative voice. The sentence of 
the inqnisition was definitive. It was the duty of 
the fisQil to examine the witnesses, to give informa- 
tion of criminals, to demand thehr apprehension, and 
to aocitse them when seised. He was present at the 
examination of the witnesses, at the torture, and at 
the meeting of the judges, where the votes were 
taken. It was the duty of the registers, besides the 
preparation of the necessary papers, to observe the 
accuser, the witnesses, and the accused, during their 
legal examination, and to watdi closely the slightest 
motion by which their feelings might betray them- 
selves. The officials were persons sent by the court 
to arrest the accused. A teeuesirador, who was 
obliged to give sureties to the office, kept an account 
of tne conbcated property. The receiver took the 
money which came irom the sale of sequestrated 
property, and paid the salaries and drafts on the trea> 
anry. It is computed, that there were in Spain above 
SO/XX) officers of the inquisiUon, called familiart, 
who served as spies and informers. These places 
were sought even by persons of rank, on account of 
the great privileges connected with them. As soon 
as an accuser appeared, and the fiscal had called 
upon the court to exercise their authority, an order 
was issued to seise the accosed. In an ordinance of 
1732, it was made the duty of all believers, to inform 
the inquisition if they knew any one, lit ing or dead, 
pff«ieiit or absent, who had wandered finom the faith, 
who did obserre or had obscrred the Uw of Moses, 



or even spoken fiivonrably of it ; if they knew any 
one, who followed or had followed the doctrinps nl 
Luther ; any one who had concluded an alliance wiih 
the devil, either expressly or virtoally ; any one wiio 

S)8sessed any heretical book, or the Koran, or Uir 
ible in the Spanish tcmgtie; or, in fine, if tbejr 
knew any one who had harbonred, received, of 
finvoured heretics. If the accused did not appcsr si 
the tliird summons, he was excommunicated. 

From the moment that the prisoner a-as in Um 
power of the court, he was cut off from tlte vorli 
The prisons, called haljf hauseM {cams gania*), coiw 
sisted of vaulted apartments, each divided into sever, 
al square cells, which were alioiit ten feet higti,i]id 
stood in two rows, one over the cither. In the appcr 
cells, a dim ray of light fell throogfa a giate; the 
lower were smaller and darker. Each dnugeoD had 
two doors. The inner, which was bound with inm, 
had a grate, through which food was introduced for 
the prisoner. The other door was opened, early in 
the morning, to air the cell. The prisoner was 
allowed no visits irom his friends or relations ; no 
book of devotion was given him ; be was compelird 
to sit motionless and silent hi his dark cell, and. if his 
feelings found vent' in a tone of (xnnplaint, or eten io 
a pious hymn, the ever-watchful keeper warned iiim 
to be silent. Only one captive was usually placed is 
each cell, unless for the purpose of making discof ^ 
ries. At the first hearing, the accused was called 
upon to confess his guilt If he confessed the crime 
of which he was accused, he pronounced bis ovd 
sentence, and his property was confiscated. If ht 
declared himself innocent, contrary to the iestJmvj 
of the witnesses, he was threatened with tortore. The 
advocate who was appointed to defend him, could 
not speak to him, except in the presence of the inqui- 
sitors. The accused was not confronted with the 
accuser nor the witnesses before the court, neittwr 
were they made known to him ; and he was often 
subjected to the torture, to extort a confessioD, or to 
explain circumstances which had not been foUy 
expkiaed by the witnesses. Those who cf^ped 
death by repentance and confession, were obliged to 
abjure their errors, and to swear to submit to ali tlie 
pains and penalties which the court ordered. Iib- 
prisomnent, often for life, scourging, and the loss of 
property, were the punishments to which the peni- 
tent was sul^Jected. He was made hifiunoos, as wHl 
as his children and grandH!hildren. Wearing the 
gan-henHo (the blessed vest of penitence, a soft 
of coarse, yellow tunic, with a cross on the breast 
and back, and painted over with devils) was i 
common method of punishment. An accused per- 
son, who was fortunate enough to escape betbrc 
the officers of the inquisition could seise him, w^> 
treated as an obstinate heretic. Summonses ^t^ 
posted up ui all the public places, calling on him i" 
appear. If he did not do this withm a certain tiJBe| 
and if the evidence of the witnesses proved the 
charges, he was delivered over to the secular P^^^: 
and burnt hi effigy. Persons who had been dm 
more than foity years, were condemned, luid, thoup 
their children retamed possession of the P^P^|1 
they had inherited, yet they were dishonoured, m 
rendered incapable of holding any public office. 

When sentence of death was pronounced agvnf^ 
the accused, the holy auio da fi was ordered. Jiii* 
usually took place on Sunday, between Trinity S<0- 
day and Advent At daybreak, the solenn soun^ 
of the mat beU of the cathedral called the W^ 
to the (&eadful spectacle. Men of high rank pressed 
forward to offer their services in accompflUT^ ^ 
condemned, and grandees were often seen ^'^ !j 
fiimiliara to the Inquisition. The condemned Bpp;sf<|| 
barefooted clothed in the dreadful fl«i-tosi«fi ^ * 
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mai cap (MfM») on their heads. The Domini- 

ofls, with the banner of the inquisition, led the way. 

Tba came tlie penitents, who were to be punislied 

bf fines, &c.y and after the cross, which was borne 

beiiiDd thepoutents, waU^ed Uie unfortunate wretchea 

fi» were condemned to death. The effig^iea of 

ttiD$e who had iled, and the bones of the dead who 

M been condemned, appeared in black oofl^, 

painted over with ilames and hellish forms ; and the 

dreadful prooeeion was closed by monks and priests. 

U proowM through the principal streets of the city 

to the dundi, where a sermon was preached, and 

the HStiaet was then pronounced. The convicted 

stood, Ama^ this Bct^ before a crucifix, with an 

extiflguisbed taper in their hands. As " the church 

perer poilatci herself with blood/' a servant of the 

loqoadaB, when this ceremony was finished, gave 

adi a/' those who had been sentenced a blow with 

tbr hud, to signify that the inquisition had no longer 

u? power over them, and tUat the victims were 

ihuddned {reUuados) to the secular arm. A civil 

oAcer, " who was affectionately charged to treat 

^ luodly lod mercifully/' now received the con- 

dmuied, bound them with chains, and led them to 

^ place of execution. They were then asked in 

«hat faith they would die. Those who answered 

tile Catholic, were first stranffled ; the rest were 

^ alive. The auio* da fi were spectacles to 

*hicfa the people thronged as eagerly as to the cele- 

Intion of a victory. £ven the xings considered it a 

■eritonoQs act to be present, with their courts, and 

to vtines the agonies of the victims. 

In this manner did the inquisition proceed^ in the 
^ of its most dreadful activity. The Spaniards 
'^ their peisonal freedom so much restrained, 
«vni in the earlj period of the existence of this 
^^^ thai one of the principal requests of the dis- 
^^^ In the reign or Charles I. was, that the king 
"^ compel the inquisition to act accordmg to the 
Kiociples of justice. But the unportant hifluence 
vhidi this court had, in the course of the following 
QDtBiy, both on the state and on the moral character 
of the Spaniards, could not, at that time, have be«i 
■Bl^pated. This noble and high^pirited people 
vere more debased trf the dark power of the inquisi- 
t>Q than by any other instrument of arbitrary govern. 
m^ and the stagnation of intellectual action, wh ich 
"Uowfd the discovery of America, concurred, with 
^ fatal causes, to diminish the industry of the 
^ople, to weaken the power of the stat^ and to 
V^* ^0' A long time, any progress to higher 
*r^ of moral and intellectual improvement. In 
^*^ modem times, when the spirit of persecution 
*3s restrained in almost all other countries of 
KuroM, the original organisation of tiie inquisition 
^ hut little dianged ; still the dread of this dark 
^ pdoally diminished. ' The horrible spec- 
tj|cle or an avio da fi was seldom witnessed during 
^iBst century, and the punishments of the mquisi. 
*^were confined, in a considerable degree, to those 
^ *ho had become obnoxious to justice. In 1762, 
^ grand inquisitor having, contrary to the express 
^Jjof the king, published a bull, excommunicating 
fJ^J^h book, was exiled to a monastery at a dis- 
r^ fnnn Madrid. A royal decree forbade the 
I^Robitioo to issue any commands without the consent 
7^ l^ing, and required the grand inquisitor, in the 
J^'^cianation of books, to copform to the laws of 
r jud, and to make known his prohibition only 
"T virtue of the power given him by his ofiice, and 
"^ith the citation of bulls. The decree also 
?^ that, before prohibiting any book, the author 
T^ be cited, that his defence might be heard. 
V^* during the administration of Aranda, the 
^^'^^ of the inqnisition was limited to the punish- 



ment of obsUnate heretics and apostates, and it was 
forbidden to imprison any of the king's sulyects, 
without first fiilly proving their guilL In 1784, 
it was determined that, if die inquisition instituted a 
process against a grandee, a minister, or, in sliort, 
against any officer of nnk, ita acts must be suljected 
to the royal inspection. 

If we consider the principal acts of the inquisition 
during tlie eighteenth century, we shall see that, not- 
withstanding the restraint exercised over it, it still 
remained an instrument which, under fiivourable 
circumstances, might exert a terrible influence. 
There were sixteen provincial inquisitions in bpam 
and the colonies, all subject to the supreme tribunal. 
As late as 1763, we find that, at an auJto da ft at 
Llerena, some obstinate heretics were committed to 
the flames, and, m 1777, the inquisition armed itself 
with all its terrors against a man who was guilty of 
nothing more than imprudence — the celebrated Ola- 
vides (q. v.) ; and, in 1780, a poor woman of Seville 
was declared guilty of witchcraft, and was burnt alive 
at the stake. With all the lunits which had been set 
to its power, with all the mildness of the tribunal, 
wluMe principal officers, under the precedmg reigns, 
bad been mostly men of intelligence and moderation, 
still the odious spirit of the institution, and tlie unjust 
form of procedure, survived ; and, until the moment 
when it vras abolished by Napoleon (December 4> 
1806), the inquisition continued to be a powerful 
obstacle to the projpress of the human intellect 
Hie inquisition published annually a catalogue of 
prohibited boolts, in which, among some infidel and 
immoral works, many excellent or innocent hooka 
were included. All the attempts of enlightened 
men, towards effecting the destruction of tms anti- 
quated instrument of a dark policy, during the two 
last reigns, were without connexion, and therefore 
without effect, and they sank under the artifices 
which an all-powerful fiivourite, the clergy and the 
inquisiUon employed for their common advantage. 
The process, concluded as late as 1806, against two 
learned and excellent canons — Antonio and Gero- 
nimo Cuesta, whose destruction their unworthy 
bishop, under the protection of the prince of peace, 
had striven to eflTect— was the last sign of life in this 
terrible court, and plainly shows that intrigue, when 
united with the secret power of the inquisition, had 
great uifiuence in Spain, even in recent times ; and 
the decision of the king, which declared the accused 
innocent, and condemned the proceedings of the 
inqubition as contrary to law, was yet tender towards 
the inquisitors, and confinned the general opuiioDy 
which punished those who had fidlen into the power 
of the mquisiUon with the loss of public esteem. 

According to the estimate of Lloreote, the number 
of victims of the Spanish inquisition, from 1481 to 
1808, amounted to 341,021. Of these, 31,912 were 
burnt, 17,659 burnt in effigy, and 291,456 were sub- 
jected to severe penance. Ferdinand VII. re-estab- 
lished (1814) the inquisition, which had been 
abolished during the French rule in Spain ; but, on 
the adoption of ue constitution of the cortes (1820), 
it was again abolished, and was not revived in 1823, 
by the advice of the Euipp^ui powers. 

In Portugal, the inquisition was established, after 
a long contest, in 1557. The supreme tribunal was 
in Lisbon; inferior courts, established ui the other 
cities, were subject to this. The grand inquisitor 
was nominated by the king, and confirmed oy Uie 
pope. John of Bragania, after the delivery of the 
country from the Spanish yoke, wished to destroy the 
inquisition. But he succeeded only in depriving it of 
the right of confiscating the property of the con- 
demns. On this account, he was excommunicated 
after his death, and his wife was obliged to permit Lis 
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body to receive absolution. As the Stuuiiards took the I 
inqalsition with them to America, so the Portuguese 
carried it to India, and established it at Goa. In the 
1 8th century, the power of the in<{uisition in Portugal 
was restrained by the ordinance which commanded 
that the accuser of the court should furnish the ac- 
cused with the heads of the accusation and the names 
of the witnesses, that the accused should be allowed 
to have the aid of counsel, and that no sentence of 
the inquisition should be executed until confirmed by 
the royal council. The late king abolished the in> 
quisition, not only in Portugal, but also in Brasil and 
the East Indies, and causMi all its records at Goa 
to be burnt. 

The inquisition restored in Rome by Pius VII., has 
jurisdiction only over the clergy, and is not therefore 
dangerous to those who are not Catholics. In 1826, 
it condemned to death Caschiur, a pupil of the Pro- 
paganda, who was appointed patriarch of Memphis, 
nut not accepted by the viceroy of Egypt. The pope 
changed the punishment into imprisonment for lire. 
His crime is unknown. 

Among the late works on the inquisition, are Llo- 
rente's History of the Spanish Inquisition (Paris, 
18L5: in English, London, 1827), and Antonio Puig- 
blanch's Inquisition Unmasked, from the Spanisn 
(London, 181G). The Records of the Inquisition, 
from the original MSS., taken from the Inquisitorial 
Palace at Barcelona, when it was stormed by the 
Insurrectionists in 1819 (1828), contam interesting 
reports of some particular cases. 

INQUISITION, Prociss op. This phrase is 
used, on the continent of Europe, to designate that 
kind of criminal process in whidi the court takes 
upon itself the investigatkm of an offence, by appoint- 
mf one of its memfiers to collect the prooh of the 
crime, as, for instance, in the German courts. Thus 
the process of inquisition differs from what is caUed 
the process of accusation j where the court stands be- 
tween the government and the accused, as it does in 
England sind the United States. In civil cases, the 
process of accusation prevails also in the German 
courts. See Process ; also Accusation^ and Act. 

INSANITY, MENTAL DERANGEMENT. By 
theee general tenns we understand every form of in- 
tellectual disorder, whether consisting in a total want 
or alienation of understanding, as in idiocy, or in the 
diseased state of one or several of the faculties. 
Medical writers have adopted different systems of 
classification, in their treatment of this subject ; but 
perhaps the most convenient is that which comprises 
all mental diseases under the four heads of mania, 
melancholy, demency or &tuity, and idiocy. Lunacy, 
in its proper sense, implies an Influence of the changes 
of the moon (Latin, tuna) on tlie state of the mind 
or body, of wliich modem science cannot recognise 
the existence. It Is true that many diseases are 
periodical bi their returns, and it is not improbable 
that paroxysms of violence among insane oersons, 
may oe really Increased at the Ume of a full moon, 
by the effect of the shadows of clouds, and other ob- 
jA:ts, as ghosts are generally seen by moonlight ; 
DOt any otiier lunar imliienoe neitlver experience nor 
science can discover. The causes of insanity are 
divided by modem writers, into physical and moral. 
Every excess of passion, Joy, grief, anger, fear, 
anxiety, 8cc. , may become a moral cause of insanity. 
Great political or civil revolutkms have always been 
observed to be attended with numerous cases of 
mental derangement Pinel observed this phenome. 
non in Prance, after the revolution of 1789, and Dr 
Rush describes similar effects, in the United States, 
after the war of the revolution. Strong religious ex- 
dteinent often orodnoes similar results, although in 
many caiee» reugions enthusiasm Is only a fomi of 



the malady, and not a cause. Madden [tmeli in 
Egypt, Nubioy &c, 1830) States that insmUy it itr^ 
among the Mohammedans, and attributes it to tkeir 
consoling belief jn the certainty of their al? atkn 
Dr Rush thinks that the disease is moreoooBM' 
among civilised communities than with sBTBg«,f« 
account of tlie greater influence of rooial ctusocD 
the foraier. The physical causes of inssnitr sr 
various and numerous ; diseases of various kiDdi.ail 
of different organs, bodily injuries or wounds, evr 
sive indulgence in eating, drinking, and othfrmNi' 
pleasures, privation, exposure to extreme cold or boit, 
&c., are among them. Innme persons sre ofiir. 
however, in good health, and dissectioo docsn^t 
always detect a disordered concfition of the orgiD. 
Philosophy is not suflkiently acouainted viiii ty 
mutual action and reaction of the body and tkembi 
on each other, to decide how far the disordered $ti(f 
of the one is consistent with the sanity of the other ; 
nor is it certain that there is any one organ or tunr- 
tion which must be diseased to affect tlw miri. 
Climate, age, occupation, and sex . are often oifntioodi 
as causes influencing insanity. But climate dofs b« 
appear to be an exciting caise, although the son!, 
civil, religious, or physical condition of s v»^- 
may have rendered the disorder more freqora Id 
some countries than in others. The seasons, Iwv- 
ever, appear to exercise an influence, and it b g^s^ 
rally observed that the cases of hisanity tttvA 
numerous in the hottest part of the year. Soiddefl 
are most frequent when the thermometer is sbote W*. 
Although many circumstances, both pbyricsl au 
moral, appear to render the female sex most liable u 
insanity, it does not appear that the number of »■•»" 
females is greater than that of malei: druolMK'' 
being more prevalent among the latter, may be o»| 
cause of this. In both sexes, tlie most active pmw 
of life, from thirty to forty, presenU the pt|^ 
number of cases. In regard to occupatioD, softn«J^ 
data do not exist to show that there is any dmdni 
predominance of cases in any particular eapWj 
ment. , 

Idiocy is either a congenital or an acquired *»i 
of the intellectual fiiculties, or, as Pinel defo« »»^« 
obliteration, more or less absolute, of the fiiottw" 
of the understanding and the affections of Uie wf^- 
Congenital idiocy may originate from a nalfontftMrf 
of the cranium, or of tlie brain itself; the seiw**^ 
often wanting, or defective, and life is coronxw'T'' 
short duration. Acquired idiocy proceeds item m 
chanical injury of tlie cranium, or from an inju'T/' 
a disease of tl\(B brain, from excess hi sfmusl iiKi« 

f^ences, intemperance, fatigue, and from moial ou*^ 
n this the senses may be partially affected, or <r« 
destroyed, and life often continues to old age. A^ 
lute idiocy admits of no cure ; but it should notu^ 
hastily be concluded that a paUent is in thi«»ta>r 
The term demency (fatuity, tlie t»^m of the i*^ 
and dementia of later writers) is applied to a comp '^ 
or partial hebetude of individual fiiculties, part»|^ 
larly those of association and compariscn* T^f^ 
confusion of thoughts, loss of memory, childi>l»n^ 
a diminution or loss of the powers of vohuon: 
differs fixrni idiocy in being curable. Peisoni are « 
duced to thfe stote, because exterior olgects nisK w 
weak an impression on them ; the sensations ■" 
therefore, feeble, obscure, and Incomplete; w^H'Jv 
does not form a correct idea of oyecU, nor comp^ 
associate, or abstract Ideas. It is often "IfJ*^.. 
attendant of other diseases, or other forms of i^ J 
and is fiwiuently quite temporary, though it oiuo"^ 
comes permanent. . ^^^ 

Afaato (Greek, ^•.•.madness) is a •P^^f*^^., 
tal derangement, characterised by the dfl<>^, 
one or several of the faculUes, or by a bll«« '""P"* 
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to acif of fiirj. Adults tre the principal mibjccts, 
A noToos teoperRment, an irritable oonstitutioo, 
predispose to it. Females are more exposed to it 
tian males, particiilarly at the period when menstni* 
itioa begiBS or ceases^ during pr^nancy, and after 
drihrery. Violent emotioiis, a dissipated lile, excess 
ia any indttlgenoe, sametimes produce it. The dis- 
order of the intellectual fiMnifties is manifested by 
extnragiuit, gay, gloomy, or furious emotions ; the 
gesuncs and vords seem autonuitic Sometimes the 
eoirrmBtiao is rationaly but the patient bursts out, at 
votmiK into paroxysms of race, attacking every 
ituae vtddi be meets ; the moraraiflrectkms aliBO seem 
dcMenedyind the most ferocious hatred is displayed 
Umrds tie most natural olgects of love. It is 
nawtiiHs cored, but sometimes remains stationary, 
iad nmetiflies is converted into deroency . Repeated 
iiMo^, hellebore, cold water poured upon the head, 
xsvfBif , and other means of terror, were formerly 
nsplojed as remediee. At present, solitude, warm 
hitltt. low diet, &c., are more cosunonly applied. 

Melancholy (firom fiuJ^mt^ black, and ;^«Xih bile), 
oiled abo swipwanie (Greek, ^imv, only, and /umm, 
«»^iotss) ', a species of mental disorder, consisting 
JD a depreasioD of spirits. Some dark or moumml 
idfsoocimiesthe mind exclusively, so that, by do- 
pes, it become unaUc to judge rightly of existing 
^'cuptstsQces, and the fiiculties are disturbed m their 
(BDctioos. The powers of the soul become weakened, 
ve mi^hi gay crippled. I f these feelings are allowed 
foauain a height at which the power of self control 
s lost, a Beitled gloom takes possession of the mind. 
Coosckmsaen, however, may still continue ; the per- 
^ ImowB his state. But if consciousness is also Jost^ 
^ thb state becomes continual, the melancholic 
I*^icot is insensible to the world around him ; he 
only iJTea withm himself, and there only in the circle 
« <«e fixed idea. In tins disoidered state of the 
Kdia^ the other Acuities may still continue to act, 
>^iigii the mode and result ctt their operation will 
!|^«ssarily be influenced by the existing disease. 
Jm may be reflection in the actions of the patient, 
hot the reflection proceeds from ialse premises. 
oereal ]^|q^ ^ melancholy are distinguished ; the 
"jptuKtioos are founded, however, mostly on the cause 
« tbe disease. A very common cause of mehincholy 
^Jf^^* He who loses the great object of his wishes 
*^ affections, whidi has ateorbed, we might almost 
^h the whole activity of his soul, feels more than 
JcaloQsy at the success of a fortunate rival ; existence 
appears to him a blank, and himself the most unhap 
17 of Den. Another fiiequent cause of melancholy 
>> Kioomy views of religion. A constant excitement 
^ tile feeUogs by the awful picture of the eternal 
pwiishiaeot S sin, often prodiKses absolute despair. 
^ae use of such means, to prepare the mind for the 
'^^Ption of deep religious principle, has not unfre- 
^ntlj led to distraction and suicide. Repeated 
^ures in enterprises pursued with anxious seal, may 
^ reduce the faculties of a man so much, that he bfr- 
^es wrapt up solely in tbe idea of his misfortune. 
r|^|>iH:holy palients often flee from men, haunt soli- 
^ places, such asgraveyards, and are given to 
'l^'^^^^inial rambles. The course of the disease is va- 
^ ;, sometimes it lasts a series of years ; some- 
»aes it ceases of itself or is cured by medical aid ; 
^^ frequentlj it passes over into other kinds of in- 
J^ty> or into bodily diseases, as dropsy of the chest, 
r^mption, dropsy in the beod, apoplexy, &c. It 
^ said that mehmcholy people rarely suffer from the 
^\ or are attacked by epidemic diseases. Several 
Puysical causes are enumerated as inducing it, parti- 
y^^7 a superfluity of black bile (hence the Greek 
^^)' Various derangements in the phpical system 
^^ ^ occasion it, as debility of the nerves, violent 



flow of the blood to the heart, superfluity of thick 
bkwd. (For the light in which the law regards me. 
hmcboly patients, see the artide Non Oompo$,) 
Burton's Anatomy of Mehncholy consists chiefly of 
extracts finom ancient authors, illustrating the causes, 
effects, and cure of that morbid aflection. The au- 
thor's own reflections are few, but they are ori^nal, 
mgenious, and striking. The subject of insanity is 
roUy treated in the following works : Burrow's Com- 
mentaries on the Causet, Forms, Symjptoms, and TVeo/- 
meni of Insanity (London, 1828) ; Pinel, TraitS sur 
V Alienation Mentale; Voisin, Des Causes Morales 
ei Physiptes des Maladies Msniales (1826) ; Willis, 
TreaHse on Mental Derangement (1823). 

INSCRIPTION, in ardueotogy, U used to desig. 
nate any monumental writing, intended to commemo- 
rate soaae remarkable event, to preserve the name of 
the builder of a monument, or or the person in whose 
honour it was erected, &c. Inscriptions are one of 
the most important sources of history, particularly for 
the earlier periods of nations, when other written 
documents are rare or entirely wanting, and tradition 
is the only medium of historical knowledge. After 
the invention of the alphabet, the earliest application 
of the art of writing is by engiavings on woknI, stone, 
or metals; and, afi»r other and more convenient 
materials have come into common use, this method is 
still preferred foe many purposes, on account of the 
greater durability of the material. We have inscrip- 
tions, therefore, fiom all nations who have arrived at 
a certain stace of dvilisation, on walls of temples, 
tombs, triumphal monuments, tablets, vases, &c. , con- 
taining laws, decrees, treaties, religions legends, moral, 
plulosophical or adentiflc precepts, dronologicai 
tables, &e., geneiBlly contemporary with the events 
they commemorate. Indian, Persian, Egyptian, 
Phonician, Etruscan, Grecian, Roman, &c., inscrip- 
tions, have been diligently studied, and have made im- 
portant revelations in the hands of learned and ingeni- 
ous men. The Egyptian monuments are numerous, and 
oovered with inscriptions, which the learned have only 
recently been able to dedpher. They are in the hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and dnnotio characters, in the Cop- 
tic or old Egyptian huiguage, and have already served 
to throw mudi light on the imperfect accounts of his- 
torians, and to supply many oeficiendes in our know, 
ledge of Egyptian history. (See Hieroglyphics,) The 
Phosnldan monuments, bearing insdriptions, are few. 
The language was employed on the medals of the 
Phcanidan aties till the time of Alexandnr, and was 
carried to Carthage, Cadis, ftc., by this commercial 
people. Barth€l«iy (Mhn, de lAead. des Belles 
LettreSfiom. xxxii.), Swinton, ChishuU, have written 
on this subject, but it is still involved in obscurity. 
The inscriptions on the ruins of Pasargadas, Babylon, 
and Peepepolis (q. v.), are in the arrow-headed cha- 
racter, of which there are two kinds, the Peiwan and 
the Babylonian: the former consists of three sorts of 
characters, all of which are commonly used in the 
same inscription. The Persian inscriptions, so for as 
they have oeen dedphered, appear to contain merely 
names of the kings, with wishes for their welfere. 
The Babylonian characters ar^ of two sorts, and are 
sometimes allied flai7-Aead(0«f,in distinction from the 
Persian. The little that is known relating to the 
arrow-headed diaracters may be found in Heeren*s 
Jdeen^ i, 1 ; Hager's Diss, on the Babylonian Jnseript, 
(London, 1801) ; Von Hammer's Fundgmben des 
Orients, iv. 4 ; Alexander's Trowels Jrom India to 
England (London^ 1827). The ancient Arabic in- 
scriptions are in the Cufic character (see Cujic Wrk- 
ing), and the old Hebrew are in the Samaritan 
chfuacter. Greek art was carried from its native 
soil into all the countries around the Mediterranean, 
by commerce and colonies, and, by tiie arma of Alex- 
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ander and his guooessors, even into the remote East 
The Greek langua^ appears on a great number of 
roonumeiiU in this extensive region, written in 
different diaracters, according to the age of the 
inscription, and in different dialects in different 
counirics. The Doric dialect is perceptible in 
tiie monuments of Dorian colonies, and so with 
Ui« others. In this manner, where there are two 
cities or artists of the same name, it may be deter- 
mined to which the work of art should be attributed 
by the dialect of tlie inscription. The forms of the 
G reek letters underwent some changes, which must be 
attended to in the study of inscriptions: the absence or 
admission of certain letters (as H and O), the different 
forms of tlie Sigma (2, C, or S), of the epsilon (as E 
or e), of the O (as n>und or square, d)» of the lambda 
(as A or L), &c., may aid in determining the age of 
a monument. The early inscriptions are often from 
right to left, sometimes in tlie bousirophethn (q. v.), 
wliidi was abandoned about the middle of the fifth 
century before Christ (See the 8th vol. of the The- 
savr. JfUiq. Gr€ee. of Gronovius; the works of Po- 
cocke, Chandler, and other travellers; Mont&ucon*s 
Faktigraphia Graea ; M6m, de I'Acadhnie de» In- 
aeriptionM,) The Etruscan inscriptions, on vases and 
monuments, have occasioned much dispute among 
tlie learned. Niebuhr, in his Roman History, says, 
that the assertion of Dionysius, that the Etruscans 
spoke a peculiar language, des^es fbil credit, since 
it was^ in his time, a living language; and it is fully 
confirmed by the inscriptions extant, in the words of 
whicli no analogy with the Greek or Latin can be 
detected; and he adds in a note, that, among all the 
Etruscan words of which explanations have been 
pretended, only two have been really explained. 
See, however, Lansi's Saggi di Lingua Einuea 
(Rome, 1789, 3 vols.); Gori*s Museum Eiruseum; 
and Inghiraml's Monument. Etrutchi (1826). From 
the Eugubian Tables, discovered in 1444, Buonarotti, 
Oori, and others endeavoured to form an alphabet : 
the former thought he had discovered twenty-four, 
the latter sixteen letters. The Latin inscriptions 
are the most firequently met with. They are found on 
monuments of all descriptions ; some very ancient 
ones are yet preserved. (See Grasvius's Thetaur, 
Antiq, JUm., vol. 4, and Fabricius's Bibiiotkeca La^ 
Una, lib. iv. c. 3.) Inscriotions are called bilingual, 
when the characters are taken from two different lan- 
guages, as was somethnes done by the vanquished 
people, in compliment to their conquerors. Inscrip- 
tions are sometimes repeated in ditt'erent languages, 
or in difliprent characters, on the same monument; as, 
for instance, in the language of the province and in 
the Greek or Latin, in the times of the Greek and 
Roman empires. Some of the general collections of 
inscriptions lire, Gruter's Intcripiionee aniiauaef 
Curfi Grmvii (Amsterdam, 1707, 8 vols., folio); 
Muratori's Thesaunu Fet. Jnserip, Milan, 1739, 4 
vols.) Consult, also, the works of Selden, Prideaux, 
Chandler, and Mattaire on the Parian (Arundelian) 
marbles (q. v.); the Arekaologia Britannica 1779 to 
18^, 21. vols., 4to; the Memwree die VAcademie dee 
Inscripiions ; and the numerous works on particular 
countries, cities, or collections. See MeM, Faee, 
Ohelieks, Pyramids, &c. 

INSCRIPIIONS, Academy op. See Academy, 

INSECTIVORA; animals which live, or are 
thought to live, on bisects. Divisions of this sort 
cannot be very exact. Some inseetitwra drink blood 
with delight, or eat grass occasionally, and some of 
the beasts of prey, whose principal food is larger 
mne, are fond of files. Among birds, the in s eei i vora 
Kwm a very numerous class. 

INSECl'S. Set EnUmologu, 

INSOLVENCY. See IXm*!^. 



INSTANCE. On the European cimtioent, i fovt 
is said to be of the first instance, when it has origioil 
jurisdiction of a case; of the second instance, irbeo it 
has appellate jurisdiction from a lower court; of ibe 
third instance, when it has appellate jurisdiction froa 
courts of the second instance. In some cases, pot 
rally criminal, a court may be of the first or stcooi 
instance, according to the place where the proos 
was begim; for instance, if a man is tried in Pntsi 
for a high crime, and found guilty, he appeals, nl 
the case is sent to another crimiiwl court, cbosni bj 
the government, which, in this case, is of the seconl 
instance; while, in the next .case, perhaps, the situa- 
tion of the two courts may be reversed. To shakt 
ab instantia means to absolve a person from lo l^ 
cusation, without carrying through the proem. 

INSTINCT (irom the Latin mstinctus); that io- 
pulse, produced by the peculiar nature of an ininal, 
which prompts it to do cerUin things, without ixJa; 
directed, in acting thus, by reflection, and whidi ii 
immediately connected with its own individual ^ 
servation, or with that of ito kind. Thus the nev- 
bom duck hastens to the water, the infimt surb, 
without being taught to do so; all animsls eat vliei 
they feel hunger, drink when they are thirsty, by in- 
stinct. All the instincts of animals are directed to tk 
preservation either of the individual or of the gena. 
They appear in the selection of food, avoiding « 
injurious substances, taking care of their young, m 
providing for them before they are bom; as the bW, 
for instance, builds its nest to receive its fbtsre pro- 
geny. The instinct of motion, and the oppo^iM 
instinct, which compels the bird, for instaDce, \» 
remain on her eggs at the period of incubation, ire 
equally strong. The building of dwellings is/mw 
case of many animals, a highly curious exercise « 
instinct; as, for instance, bi the case of the b«avrr 
and the bee. They are evidently actuated by insliof 
as they always succeed the first time they stteopt iu 
Certain instincts lead to certain changes ; for Instan^ 
to migrating, or to coupling at certam times, to buiJd- 
ing nests, and expelling the yoiuig when they ait 
fledged, and able to take care of themselves In- 
stinct sometunes misleads; as, for instance, tm tj 
lays its eggs fai the flower of the stapelia Arrticto, 
deceived by the smell of this plant, which reseaM 
that of meat in a state of putrefiaction. The jovn^* 
in this case, perish for want of food. Two thing* wt 
worthy to be remarked. Men often act from iiBturv, 
when least aware of it, and often explain artJiMo ai 
other animals, by instinct, in which thev csnnoi be 
actuated by it, but in which memory, and the f^^ 
of combination, must necessarily be supposed. > oo- 
berless anecdotes ofdogs prove this. TheiiUelhgeo^ 
of animals is an extremely interesting subject, a"^ 
though there are several highly valuable works on ih 
yet.it is for from having been thoroughly invesUgsW"; 

INSTITUTE, The National. This letf»« 
body, which was organised after the first stcm^ 
the French revolution, during which all the K^^- 
mies of learning and arts in France hsd \yfr«^ 
was formed by the decree of the 3d Bruroaif*«.''* 
year 4, from the Academic Fran^ise, Uie Ace^enn 
des Sciences, and the Academic des Belles ^'^ 
Inscriptions, Its object was the advano^ment «' jT 
arts and sciences by continoal researches, by u^ 
publication of new discoveries, and by a *'*'"y ri 
dence with the most distinguished scho^.^:l; 
countries, and especially by pronioUng such «c»*"' 
and liteiary underukings as would tend to tiie ^ 
tional wel4re and alory. The insUtute vsf ^Tj^ 
posed of a number of members residin|( st ^^'I'l^^ 
an equal number of associates {assodSi) ^ ^f j^ 
ferent parU of the republic. Each dass couU >^ 
choose eight learned foreigners as aswdatf*' 
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«3s at fint dnrided into three dasses, each of whid) 
\(Ys subdivided into several sections. The first class 
^braced the physical and mathematical sciences, 
the sfocMid the moral and historical, and the third 
laeratore and the fine arts. The number of active 
uiemberSt exdosive of the attoci^ty was limited to 
144. The actional institute received, however, its 
bal oTfaointion by a decree of the 3d Pluviosc of 
liie year 11 (January 23, 1803). It was then divided 
iutu fioor classes — 1. the class of the physical and 
TCathwatiril sciences, consisting of sixty-five mem< 
Vers-, It, Uiedass of the French language and litera- 
tore. ocBsistiiig of forty members ; 3. the class of 
history lod aiident literature, of forty members ; 
and, 4. the dass of the fine arts, with twenty-eight 
fflembefs. In the last years of the imperial eovem- 
neflC, tJip title of the national institute was excnanged 
fer tAst of the imperial institute, I'he restoration 
of the BonHxms gave rise to new changes in this 
Ifwned body, which restored it, in some decree, to 
its onfnnai condition. A royal ordinance or March 
iU I816f first restored the former names of the 
Hi»se^ so that the namt' of institute was applied 
only to the whole body collectively. The same 
ortliunce assigned the first rank to the Acadimie 
Fnn^iie, as being the oldest ; the next rank to the 
Jeademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; the 
Cdnd to the Academic des Sciences; and the last to 
tlie Jevdemie des Bcatist Arts. These united aca- 
<i^iDies were under the personal direction of the 
im?, snd each had an independent oreanintion, and 
s free exercise of the powers committed to them. 
To each academy were attached ten honorary mem> 
^ who had merely the right of being present at 
|1|^ meetings. Such of the former honorary mem- 
Ws and academicians as had returned with the court, 
D^iDe« as a matter of right, honorary members of 
U»eir respective academies. A list of names, appended 
10 the royal decree, determined the meml)ers. 
/Ihc Academic Fran^ise is well known to be 
^■argcd with the composition of a French dictionary. 
As every one who has brought a vaudeville on the 
*^ge with success, thinks himself entitled to a place 
^^% the forty members of this class, these places 
■■on) the most fruitful subjects fur squibs and satire, 
nie Acadimie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
^ Isieiy limited its membere to thirty. It has 
^'*°79 been considered a jfreat mark of distinction 
to be an assoeie Stranger of this chiss. The number 
Jfcorrespondinir membcra is unlimited. The most 
J^ngmshed sc£olan,both In and out of Europe, are 
™» connected witli the society. Committees of this 
^^'^j superintend the erection of public monu- 
ments, and the preservation and description of those 
^vcady hi existence. Sacy, Daunou, Caussin, 
^|^|nmne, Bdssoftade, were chosen from this aca- 
^T to continue the Notices et Krtraits des Manu- 
^*, ie la Bihl du Roy, The editing of the 
'^^, ^' Savons, to which the members of all tlie 
|^|j3nies oontribute, devolves prindpally on this 
''^^^y. They have the distribution of prises of 
^yideraWe Yalue. 

. 'be Academic des Sciences is divided, as formerly, 
^ the two prindpal departments of the physical 
^ natheniaticai sciences, and retains most of its 
!*^cr regulations, made in the time of the republic. 
|be number of its assocHs Strangers is limited to 

'^ Academic des Beaux Arts has five sections. 
^ ciAiinit^ of this academy is charged with the 
^^^tion of a dictionary of the fine arts, 
^he annual changes which take pUce in the aca- 
T'^ifs. may be learned from the calendar called 
**f*^ ^oialde France, published by Firmin Didot, 
l^nter to Uie institute. 



INSTITUTIONES. See Corpus Juris, and Civil 
Law. 

INSTRUMENT, in music; any sonorous body, 
artificially constructed for the production of musical 
sound. Musical instruments ere divided into three 
kinds — wind Instruments, strineed instrtunents, and 
instruments of percussion. Or the stringed instru- 
ments among the andents, the most known are the 
lyre, psaltenum, trigonium, simmicium, epandoron, 
&c. The principal wind instruments were Uie tibia, 
fistula, tuba, comu, and litous ; those of percussion, 
the tympanum, cymbalum, crepitaculum, tintinna- 
bulum, and crotalum. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; music produced by 
instruments, as contradistinguLshed from vocal music. 
The term instrumental is particularly applied to tlie 
greater compositions, in which the human voice lias 
no part. The first instrument invented was probably 
the pipe or fiute. An idle shepherd might very 
naturally, finom accident, or in imitation of the effects 
of the wind, blow tlirough a simple reed, and tlius 
invent the pipe, from which the flute would readily 
originate. The pipe is, in fiict, found among many 
savages. The invention of stringed instruments, as 
they are more artificial, is of later origin. The 
instrumental music of the Greeks was confined to a 
few instruments, among which tlie fiute, tlie cithara, 
the sackbut, though not precisely like those instru- 
ments among the moderns, were Uie most importaiiL 
The violin was invented in tlie middle ages, and soon 
became the principal instrument, taking its place above 
the flute, tliough the latter is of mudi more andent 
origin, because the playing on a stringed instrument 
Is less fatiguinv, and the tone of the violin is more 
distinct from the human voice, and, therefore, better 
fitted to be used with It ; besides, the instrument per- 
mits much more perfect execution. Until the middle 
of the last century, the Italian composers used no other 
instruments h\ their great pieces, than yiollns and 
bass-viols ; at tliat time, however, they began to use 
the hautboy and the horn ; but the flute nas never 
been much esteemed in Italy, particularly in music 
exdusively Instrumental. These were the only wind 
Instruments in Italy, used in instrumental music, 
until the end of the last century ; and even to this 
day, the Itelians use wind instruments much less than 
the Germans, and particularly the French. Smce 
Moiart, every instrument has been used, which 
appeared adapted to answer a particular purpose. 
This is the cause of the fewness of the notes in 
the Italian, and of their great number in German, 
and their excess in the modem French scores. In 
general, symphonies and overtures, solos, duets, ter- 
lettos, quartettos, quintettos, &c., sonatas, fantasias, 
concerts for single instruments, dances, marches, &c., 
belong to instrumental music. 

INSURANCE is a contract, whereby, for a sti- 
pulated consideration, called a premium, one party 
undertakes to indemnify another against certain 
risks. The party undertaking to make the indem- 
nity is called the insurer or underwriter, and the one 
to be indemnified, the assured or insured. The 
instrument, by which the contract is made, is deno- 
minated a policy ; the events or causes of loss insured 
against, risks or perils ; and the thing insured, the 
subject or insurable interest. Marine Insurance 
relates to property and risks at sea ; insurance of 
property on shore against fire, is called fire insur- 
ance ; and the written contracts, in such cases, are 
often denominated fire policies. Policies on lives 
are another description of this contract, whereby a 
party, for a certain premium, agrees to pay a certain 
sum, if a person, to whose life it relates, shall die 
within a tune specified. These policies, however, 
usually make an exception of death by suicide. 
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There waa a kind of insurance !n use, among the I 
Greeks and Romans, called bottomry or retpondentiUy I 
which is, where the owner of a vessel or goods, 
borrows money upon bottomry (q. v.) upon the ves- 
sel, or upon respondentia on the gooos, for a certain 
voyage^ agreeing, that if the ship or goods arrive at 
a certain port^ me money shall be repaid, and also 
interest, exceeding the legal rate ; but if lost by the 
risks specified in me bonc^ before arriving at the port 
named, the lender is to lose the money loaned. This 
risk of losing the whole capital, is the cause of the 
excess of interest allowed in case of the arrival of 
the ship or goods ; and it is called marine interett, 
which ought to be equal to the common rate of 
interest, added to the rate of premium, for insuring 
the ^ip or goods for the same voyage against the 
same risks. This sort of contract was anciently in 
use, and, as the laws then gave less security, or, at 
least, as credit and confklenoe were not so widely 
diffused, and correspondence was less extensive 
among merchants, it was usual for the lender to send 
some person with the property, to receive repayment 
of the money loaned and the marine interest, at the 
port where the risk terminated. In modem times, 
it is not -usual to send any person with the property, 
who would be of no service diving the voyage ; and, 
at its termination, some agent of the lender, at the 
port of arrival, if he is not there himself, looks after 
nis interest. The wide extension of correspondence, 
among merchants of all parts of the world, in modem 
times, gpves a facility for this purpose, and renders 
the execution of this, as well as other commercial 
contracts, more economical, and, at the same time, 
more secure. 

Contracts of insurance, strictly so called, are of 
modem invention ; and their importance, in relation 
to commerce, is scarcely inferior to that of bills of 
exchange. Every merchant is liable to losses and 
reverses, by the change of the markets. The risks 
of this description may, however, be calculated upon 
with some degree of probability ; but those of fire, 
the perils of Die seas, or capture, cannot be so well 
estimated ; and, when they come, they would, in 
manv cases, bring rain upon the merchant, if it were 
not for the system of insurance, the object of wliich 
is, to apportion the losses from these disasters among 
all those whose property is exposed to the same 
hatards. If, for instance, all persons engaged in 
trading were to enter into a general agreement to 
contribute for the losses of each other, occasioned by 
those casualties, in the proportions of the amounts 
that they should respectively have at risk, every 
individual would then only run the risk of the pro- 
portion of losses occurring upon the general aggre- 
fate of property at risk. But as such a general com- 
ination would be complicated, and practically incon. 
venient, a veij simple system is devised, by means 
of Insurance, for effecting the same object ; for one 
person— 4he underwriter — agrees to take upon him- 
self those risks, for a humued merchants, more or 
less, for a certain premium on each risk, cakulatinir 
that the premiums on the fortunate adventures wiU 
compensate him for the losses he may incur on those 
which are unfortunate, and leave him some surplus, 
as a compensation for his time anJ trouble ; and a 
little experience will enable him to calculate the 
chances with very considerable accuracy. The result 
accofdingly Is, that all the persons who procure their 
property to be insured by him, in effea, mutually 
contribute for each other's losses, by the bargain of 
of each with the common receiver of the contributions 
of all. 

This contract was sul^iected to a system of definite 
ntles, much earlier In Italy and France than in 
England ; and as the contract is the same in prin- 



ciple, and very similBr in form in difeent coantriff^; 
the rules of oonstmction adapted to it in one oouDtfj^ 
are equally applicable in another. The system d 
rules collected in the French ordinance of the nurae 
in the Tear 1681, and which had already, in genen), 
become established in France, Italy, and the Nethrr^ 
lands, is still in force, and daily applied thnnigbos 
the commercial worid, not only In Europe, but aln 
in America. But it was late before these principin 
of insurance were intimately inconorated into tbe 
law of England. Until the time or lord Maosfieid^ 
becoming chief-justice of the court of king*i bentb in 
England, about the middle of the eighteenth ccDton. 
the law of insurance was in a very rude sute. 
It was, before that time, the more general pnobre 
to make what were called wagering polidcs, id 
which one party agreed, for a certain preBioo,to 
pay the other a certain sum, in case a particaiar 
vessel should not arrive at a certain port of deaua. 
tion, on account of certain ptfils; without adt 
question being made whether the party insoivd had 
any interest in the ship or cargo ; so that, io addiUa 
to the contracts of insurance against real 1oss,dsii; 
contracts of the above sort were made bj prrsonj 
who had no interest whatever in the pro|«n7 ts 
which the contract related. These cootracts d 
insurance, fai the case of persons really interested io tixi 
property, were a very imperfect indeniiiicxt hw 
they only extended to the case of a defeat of th« 
voyage; whereas, great damage is often susUinel 
by the ship or cargo, notwithstanding they atf 
both arrive at the port of destination. But, tt bIhkI 
the period already mentioncMJ, Magens, a merdut. 
who had removed from Hamburg to London, ^ 
lished his very elaborate work on insurance^ is ti»| 
latter place, containing all the laws and regulatioitfl 
of the different commercial countries of the oootiseft, 
on this subject, and presenting its leading dodroe«> 
in relation to partial losses and geneial arersio* 
and giving a great number of examples of s<ijii^ 
ments of losses, of both descriptions. Lord Miib> 
field, at about the same time, expelled froai tliei^| 
ministration of this branch of law the tianam, ^ 
bling, and technical doctrines with which it hid vts 
previously too much hifested. The fotmdaUoa ^ 
then laid for that magnificent and traly sciefltiK 
superstructure of legal principles and practical iw 
which has been the woik of the joint laboonof tw 
English and American jurists, fitim that period do«* 
to the present day. The courts of the United fe|ttj|^ 
have contributed their foil share towards the vxt^ 
tion of the admirable system by which the ^^^^^'''"^ 
of the world is now protected and promoted ; »" 
instances might readily be referred to, of dbcw»* 
and opinions on this subject in the Amcricao cairtt, 
which, in learoe4 research, liberality of ;ji««Jj 
scientific principles, and logical precision, wiu ^ 
suffer by a comparison with those of auj ^'^ 
country. 

This contract, considered as one of iw^^JJjf^Cj 
and as such only it ought always to be '*8"'"'*^'jr 
by no means confounded with gambliag,-^^ 
in the first place, a subject ; something ^^J^ * 
risk, and the thins; so at risk must be ^'^ 
the contract ; and no party can be iiyurrd, v*^ 
he has an interest in the suttiect whidi he is Itsb^^ 
lose, or in respect to which he is Uable to suifer br«f 
perils insured against ; and the contract ""^^nj. 
against what perils or risks the un^^^'^^^JI!^ 
takes to make indnnnity; and the ^7 """"^ 
must, at the time of making the «o"''*^Jl1 
foirly and honesUy. all the material otcmo^ 
within his own private knowledge, ^^^J^lf!^ 
the luiderwriter to form an estimata of "*_i i. 
This Is peculiarly a contract, in which the r-^ 
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il to fminMS and good fiiith in eflcctinp it, and 
mdenrrilcr to liberei pponptnen in oomplyiog 
bis sUpoJation to make indemiMty. 
SURRiiCTION. See Revoitaion. 
TAGLIOS ; engnved gens. See Gem Sculp- 

TEGRAL. SeeCaiemiut. 
TEMPERANXe. Seo Thmrtmoe. 
TENSENESS is the state of being raised or oon- 
ntod to a great degree. A verhtm mtetuwym,\n 
msr^lia Yerb wfiicli expresses increased foroe; as, 
iM, I dofamestiy, friamfaeio, I do; peiUn, I sedc 
icsUy, tea p€i9j 1 seek. The German heUeln, 
e^ alms, may, perhaps, be considered as tiie in- 
Iff Ibna of ^•Mm, to ask, ualen it be considered 
rooie properly a repetition of the act of asking, 
rluch case it will belong to the class of verita 
mUativa, such wa/aeHto, 1 do repeatedly; leetilOf 
Mi often. 

.TUIDICT; an ecclesiastical censure in the 
lolic church, the effect of which, taken in its 
I extended sense, is, that no kind of divine 
ce is celebrated in the place or oouitry under 
iniience; the sacrameots are not administered, 
desd not buried with the rites of the chnreh. 
ntefdict is called real or local, whilst the per- 
l interdict negards only one or more persons, 
iluil here speak of the former. Even Catholic 
» admit that the iatcHict has been often abused 
Ktrested prnposes, and iias prodoocd lioentioas- 
ifl the countries ami prorinoes subjected to it, 
cFTiving them of religious aernce for a length of 
(See the (Catholic) Dictianmire de TkMegie, 
uoBe, 1817, artkle Mnterdid.) And no one, ae- 
ited with history, can deny that interdicts have 
productive of rebellion and all kinds of disoider; 
•erved, however, in the barbarous age of modem 
pe,«s a check against the power of the roon- 
L It is a mistake lo suppose that Gregory VII. 
.) was the inventor of this mighty engine of 
■•stical power. It can be proved to have 
«i beibra his time ; but it is true Uiat he used 
fMr and moie powerfully than any of his pre- 
Mon. The eleventh century was preeminently 
peoturj of interdicts. Adrian IV. laid Rome 
aoder an faiterdict, for the purpose of compelling 
Moatofs to expel Arnold of Brescia and his foU 
n- InKKsot III. hUd France under an interdict 
W), aad England in 1206. (See Philip AuguM^ 
•'<«Aa, and Inmmeeni.) Pones or biAops some- 
< mHigated the rigour of the interdk:t. Thus 
B*d in the Chronicle of Toura, that the viaticum 
baption were allowed to be administered during 
^rdict, under which France was laid, as above- 
Jn^ed, and which lasted nine months. Innooeot 
lujiuly permitted pneachhig and confirmation to 
place during this period, and ev«i the adminis- 
g of the eucharist to cmsaders and foreigners, 
^regorv IX., about 1230, on account of the 
ttt scandal " caused by the interdicts, permitted 
t to be laid once a week, without ringing the 
; and with the doors closed. Bonitace VIII. 
0) ordered the maas to be said without singing, 
1 («yi with closed doon, except on Christmas, 
^«,P«teco8t, aad Assumption, when ringing the 
S suiging, and open doors were allowed. Mag- 
|rg was iuur years under an interdict, because die 
«^op of the city had been murdered. John 
'1 took or the interdict by a bull. IntenBcls 
» grsdoaily recognised to be faioonsistent with the 
^ ^ the thne; and, when Paul V. hiid Venice 
ir u interdict in 1606, the churches were not 
"ti nor divhie service interrupted, and only a 
^y of the bishops acknowledged it. In the 
<"uog of the same century, some interdicts, pro- 



nounoed by bishops, excited much atientkm. It 
not nnfrequent, in the middle a^es^ (or princes to 
request lashops to lay the territones of their vassab 
under an mtefdict. The interdkt must be announced, 
like the excommunication, in writing; with the causes, 
and is not to be unposed until after three admonitiona. 
The penalty of disobedience to an interdict is excom- 
munication. Writers of the Galilean diurch say that 
the pope has no right to lay France under an mtmict, 
and the parliaments refused to register them. Inter- 
dicts are not to l>e confounded with the simple ccMtmlio 
a dhtnia, or the disuse of religious ceremonies, which 
takes place when a diurch has been polluted, e. g., 
by a murder committed in it. 

INTEREST is the allowance made for the kxm or 
forbeaiance of a sum of money, whidi is lent for, or 
becomes due at, a certatai time; this allowance being 
generally estimated at so mudi jper cent, per annum, 
that is, so much for the use of j£ 100 for a yeitf. In- 
terest is either iimpU ot comptnmd. Simple nOereti 
is that which is allowed upon the principal only, for 
the whole time of the loan or forbearance. The 
money lent or forborne, is called the principal; the 
sum paid for the use of it, the Udereet. The interest 
of £100 for one year, is odled the rate per cent., and 
the sum of any principal and its interest, together, 
the amount. — Ompetund tnierott is that which arises 
from any sum or principal in a given time, by increas- 
nig the principal, at fixed periods, by the interest 
then due, and henoe obtaining interest upon botfi fat- 
terest and principal. The aocumulatfcm of money, 
when placed at compound interest, after a certain 
number of years, is exceedingly rapid, and m some 
faKtances appears truly astonishing. One penny, put 
out at five per cenL compound intCTest, at the birth 
of Christ, would, in 1810, have amounted to a sum 
exceedhig m value 357jOno,000 of solid globes of 
standard gold, each in magnitude as lam as this 
earth! (the exact number ofglobes, acoordiiif^ to this 
computation, is 367,474,600); while at simple mterest, 
it would Imve amounted only to 7s. 7^d. 

INTERIM (of Augsburg). After the overthrow 
of the Smalcaldic league, the despotic emperor 
Charies V., in order to place Germany ui its former 
condition, in regard to religion as well as politica, 
issued a decree, to be observed until a general coun- 
cil should be assembled. This decree was tlierelbre 
called the inierim, and settled, pro tem., the constito- 
tion, the doctrines and discipline of the church in 
Germany. At the diet of Augsburg (1546) it re- 
ceived the force of a law of the empire. Noticing 
was conceded to the Protestants but the cup in the 
Lord'to supper, and the marriase of priests; in every 
other respect the doctrines and ceremonies of Catho- 
licism, from which they had been free for more tlmn 
twenty years, were to be restored. The Protestants, 
however, contrived to gain time by negotiations and 
compliances, mtil the treaty of Passau (1552) and 
the peace (^ Augsburg (1555) secured to them com- 
plete religious freedom. See Peaee, Relifiout, 

INTERLUDE; a piece of music, a dance, or a 
sliort dramatic scene, generally between two per- 
formera of different sexes, exhibited between the acta 
of a serious opera, to vary the entertainment. Tlie 
interlude is not an inventi<m of the modenu; the 
ancients were acouainted with certain short pieces, 
loosely oonaecteo, wlddi served to make an easy 
transition from one play to another, and to occupy 
the interval between the two. At present, ^e term 
interlude, or itUermezxo, is applied principally to 
small comks operas, written for one, or at most ibr 
two peiaons, but not connected, fai any way, either 
with the phiy which pieoedes, or that which follows. 
On account of the verj limited number of persons in 
the interlude, little mora is required of such pieces 
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than humour ana comic power. According to Ar- 
teaga, modem interludes were at first madrigals, 
which were sung between the acts by several voices, 
and were connected with the play. One of the oldest 
and most beautiful is // combattimento d*j4poUine col 
Serpeniey by Bardi. But these madrigals soon lost 
their primitive form, and represented some action. 

INTERMENT. See Funeral Rites. 

INTKRNUNTIUS; the messenger or representa- 
tive of the pope, sent to small foreign courts i^ud to 
republics. The papal ambassador to emperors and 
kings is called nuntius. (See Nuncio,) Ttie ordi- 
nary Austrian ambassador at Constantinople is also 
called mlemuniius. 

INTERPOLATION, in algebra, signifies the find- 
ing of an intermediate term in a series, its place in 
the series being given. There are analytic ^rmulas 
for the execution of interpolations. 

In philological criticism, inierpolaiion signifies the 
insertion of spurious passages in a work. In printed 
texts, suspected passages are ofken enclosed in 
lirackets. 

INTERPRETATION (from the Latin); the ex- 
planation of the true meaning of an author or instru- 
ment. (For tlie interpretation of the Scripture, see 
Exegeeis; for interpretation in politics, see Con- 
Mtructim), On the continent of Europe, if a law is 
interpreted by the legislative power, it is allied inter- 
pretatio authentica; if by the unwritten usage, interpr, 
ueualie ; if in a scientific way, interpr, doctrinalie, 
which may be interpr, grammatica, \i the meaning is 
found out from the words according to grammatical 
rules, or interpr, logiea^ if the meaning is found by 
internal reasons, or interpr, critica, if obtained by 
correcting the text. The interpr. logica is called 
exteneiva, if it extends the law beyond the literal 
meaning of the words, or reetrietiva, if it restricts 
the application of the law to fewer cases than the 
words would imply, and declarativa, if it settles 
vague expressions. In the interpretation of laws, 
it is of the first importance to ascertain the meaning 
of the lawgivers ; the intention of the person who 
drew up an instrument in the nature of a contract, is 
not so decisive, because there the intention of the 
party with whom the contract was made, is equally 
important. Furthermore, the meaning which words 
bore at certain periods, is important in the explanation 
of old laws, and a knowledge of local usages is often 
essential for interpretation. In former times, laws 
and instruments were drawn up with a profusion of 
words, to avoid, as fisr as possible, leaving any thing 
to construction ; but experience has prov^ tliis view 
to be erroneous, for nothing is clearer than the sim- 
plest language; and, though there will always be 
room left for interpretation, except in mathematics, 
yet this increases with the profusion of words and 
the endeavour to embrace every detail. 

INTERREGNUM. See Germany. 

INTERVAL ; the difference in point of gravity or 
acuteness between any two sounds. Taking the 
word in its more general sense, we must allow that 
the possible iniervals of sound are infinite ; but we 
now speak only of those iniervals which exist 
between the different tones of any established sys- 
tem. The ancients divided the intervals into simple 
or unoomposite, which they call tUastems, and com- 
posite intervals, which they call systems. The least 
of all the intervals in the Greek music was, accord, 
ing to Bacchia.% the enharmonic diesis, or fourth of 
a tone ; but our scale docs not nalioe so small a 
division, since all our tones concur in consonances, 
to which order only one of the Uiree ancicot genera, 
▼is., the diaiMiiG, waa accommodated. Modem 
rousiciaiw conaider the semitone as a simple Interval, 
aixl uoly call those composite which consist of two or 



more semitones: thus from B tu C is a smitoBf, « 
simple interval, but from C to D is two half tooes,a 
a compound interval. 

INTERVENTION, in politics ; a word which h- 
been used, particularly since the congresses of Tni|>. 
(<au, Laybach, and Verona (see CongresSf and fkf 
jilliance)y to express the armed iuterpoutioo [itig- 
vention armie) of one state in the domestic sBukA 
another. The right of armed intervention has nmr 
been so distinctly pronounced and acted upuii,i» b 
modem times, since the congress of Vienna. Iivi> 
a natural consequence of tlie holy alliance, and tw 
congresses of rulers, or their representatives, sssm 
bled to prop tlie pillars of despotism. (See hsi§, 
France^ since IS 19, Napiee, and Spain.) Sort 
armed interventions as have lately taken piacr » 
Europe, arise from the fellow-feeling of sovereigB^ 
who claim the right of assisting each other agui»t 
their suljects, and directly cbntiavene the li^ a 
independent development which belongs to \i» 
character of a nation. 

The works of Fi^vee (De lEspagne et det Our 
quenees de V Intervention Armee^ 3d edit., Fve, 
1823), of Bignou (/>« Congree de Troppau, Puis 
1821, and Les Cabinets et tes Peupies Jepms UIo. 
Jusfu'd la Fin de 1822, 3d edit., Paris, littS), of IV 
Prudt, &c., as well as the important debates on tk 
subject of the French war of intervention in SpBii),i<i 
botli the French chambers, and in the British fari»r 
roent, 1823, have exhausted the subject. Tbe itA 
statesmen of Britain aod France then eBertedtiMS' 
selves to throw light on tlie doctrine of aimed inter- 
vention, which had already been applied to the I^ulrs 
treating it both in its general principles and io >b 
application to particular cases. Among the sUu* 
papers rektlng to the right of intervention accortiB; 
to the hitest principles, the following are p&rtkmlf 
important :— 4he declaration of the British niastr^ 
lord Castlereagh, of the 19th January, 1821, ud uk 
circular of Veiooa, 14th December, 1822. ^f 
regard to the application of this doctrine, by ttf 
European powers, to the Spanish American cokoiri. 
Britain and tbe United States declared themselves if 
categorically, in 1824, that no congress of the sore^ 
reigns was held on that sul^L The United Sole 
are the power which acts most implicitly ufH" ^ 
principle of non-intervention. (See Independt»te\ 
Recendy, the interest of most of the Kuropftf 
monarchs, which induced them to pronounce si Ltf 
bach the right of armed intervention, has pruiopu« 
them to deny it in tlie protocol of the five pt» 
powers, issued at London, in 1831, dfiiouiic«i 
foreign intervention in the affiiirs of Belgium. ^ 

INTESTINE {intestinum, from intus, withiflj 
The convoluted membraneous tube, ^'*V^^|2!S 
from the stomach to the anus, receives the ^P^ 
food, retains it a certain time, mixes with i^ ^ P^ 
and pancreatic Juice, propels the chyle into tlje ji^ 
teals, and covers the iaeces with mucus, is so csUei 
The intestines are situated in the cavity ^^'T^ 
men, ami are divided into the small and Isr^re, wiuq 
have, besides their sise, other drcumstanGes of a* 
tinctioii. The small intestines are supplied ^^ 
nally with folds, called valvules eonnivenUt,9vA\^n 
no bands on their external surfoce. Ttie large imv 
tines have no folds intemallv; are supplied extern 
with three strong muscular bands, which nio t"^ 
upon the surfiice, and give the intestines a ^^^ 
appearance ; they have also small frtty •Pf*'"^ 
culled appendieuies epiploieee. The fi<^ /^ 
of the Intestinal tube, for about the extent of {^'^ 
lingers' brcttdth, is called the duodenum ; it ^J! 
the epigastric region, makes three luroipp* fT* 
between the first and second flexure, ^T^ 
by a common openings the pancreatic duct* ww 
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ibKhu fommtmiM ckBUdochut. It is in this portion 
of Uie iotesUiies that chylifiGation is chieflv per* 
ftrncd. The imiBininijr portion of the small intes- 
tion. b disUngiiishfd bj an imaginary division into 
thr jtjmmm and ileum. The J^'unum, which com- 
mences vhere the duodenum ends, is situated in the 
inbilKal rrgioo, and Is mostly found empty ; hence 
as BUM : it is every where covered with red vessels, 
>»l,ab(Mtan hour and a half after a nual, with dis- 
tesdcd Isdcaia. The ileum occupies the hypogastric 
i^nn md the pelvis, is of a more pallid colour than 
^ fanner, md terminates by a transverse opening 
into the lai]!^ intestines, which is called the tfohe of 
^ iktm, tdve of the emeum, or the ftalve of TuljriuB, 
ThehiyiniDg of the large intestines is firmly tied 
dowa ia the i%ht iliac region, and, for the extent of 
»hw ibsT fingers' breadth, is called the emetmi, hav- 
ing adhering to It a worm-lil^t process, called the 
^nwwM occt vermifomut^ or aj^endicuia caei ver- 
ynuis. The great Intestine then takes the name 
offtrfw, laopnds towards the liver, passes across the 
^bdumcn, under the atoraach, to the left side, where 
It fi oQotorted like the letter^ and descends to the 
pelTs; hence it is divided, in this courae, into the 
"ceMtHng poriioM, the irmunerse arcA, and the #i^. 
Jwjrf/Kwre. When it has reached the pelvis, it is 
c>u«i the Ttdum, iirom whence it proceeds hi a 
sraigfat line to the anus. The intestinal canal is 
^'""'P'sed of three membranes, or coats ; a common 
joe mm ihe^enlefievjii^ a muscular coat, and a vil- 
vm coat, the tri/Zi being formed of the fine termtno- 
tioos of arteries and nerves, and the origins of hic 
tals and lymphatics. The intestines are connected 
to the body by the mesentery ; the duodenum has 
auo B peculiar connecting cellular substance, as have 
r^^: ^ colon and rectum, by whose means the 
J«n«r is firmly accreted to the back, the colon to the 
^uneyi, and the latter to the of eoceygit, and, in 
vonen, to the vagina. The remainfaig portion of the 
"w » loose in the cavity of the Adomen. The 
wies of this canal are branches of the superior and 
w/frwr meoeniericy and the duodenal. The veins 
waaiate their blood into the vena porUe. The nerves 
J^ branches of the ciglith pair and hiteroostals. The 
'^^ vessels, which originate prhicipaily from the 
^w», proceed to the glands hi the mesentery. 

INTONATION, ui music, relates both to the ooo- 
!^"iBnce and to the strength or weakness of sounds. 
1!°°^ not only includes the act of tuning, but 
1^ giving to the tones of the voice or instrument 
*™[f occasional impulse, swell, and decrease, on 
]["**» to a great measure, all expression depends. 
«iL^ iotonation is one of the first qualifications in 
»»* Higher walks of execution. 

In aiurch music, those antiphonies are called into- 
MU<tKt, which are first sung by the priest, and then 
'"ponded by the choir or the congregation ; also the 
^ sentence, mostly taken firom the Bible, which 
toe minister sings before the collect, and which is 
^ponded by the choir or community. Such are the 
t'fcrto (q. v.), « The Lord hb with you," &c. 

INTOXICATION; the state produced by the ex. 
'^e use of alcoholic liqmds. It comes on gradually, 
IjljQ setend stages may be noticed m its progress. 
'ne first is the condition expressed by the pnrase 
*^niiA/ unth wine. In this stage, the circulation of 
p nlood becomes somewhat more rapid, and all the 
^^'^c^ions of the body are exercised with more free- 
^^ The excitement, however, is not so great as 
^ P^uce a surcharge of blood in the head or lungs. 
u) this state, some of the powers of the soul seem to 
^ more freely; the consciousness is not yet attacked; 
^ fancy is more lively ; the feeling of strength and 
^■^ge is mcreased. In the second stage, the effect 
^ the bnin is more decided. The pecuiiarities of 



character, the fiiults of tempenment which, hi Ut 
sober moments, the individual could control sid con- 
ceal, manifest themselves without reserve ; the secret 
thoughts are disclosed, and the sense of propriety is 
lost In the next degree, consciousness is still more 
weakened ; the balance of the body cannot be kept, 
and dissiness attacks the brahn. In the next degree, 
the soul is overwhelmed m the tumult of animal ex- 
citement; consciousness is extineuished ; the lips 
utter nothing but an incoherent baoble ; the &oe be- 
comes of a glowing red ; the eyes are protruded ; 
sweat streams firom the pores; and the victim of in- 
toxication fidb into a sleep resembling the stupor of 
apoplexy. For some further remarks on )his subject^ 
see the article Temperance. 

INTRENCHMfiNT ; any worktimtfiirtifiesapost 
against the attack of an enemy. The word is gene- 
rally used to denote a ditch or trench with a parapet. 
Intrenchments are sometimes made qf fiudnes with 
earth thrown over them, of gabions, hogshrads, or 
bags filled with earth, to cover the men from the 
enemy's fire. See Retrenchment. 

INTRIGUE ; an assemblage of events or drcum- 
stanoes, oocuning in an aibir, and perplexing the 
persons concrrnea in it. In this sense, it is used to 
signify the nodus ur plot of a play or romance, or 
tost point wherein the principal characters are most 
embarrassed through artifice and opposition, or unfor- 
tunate accidents and circumstances. 

INTROIBO ; a passage of the fifth verse of the 
42d Psahn, with which the Catholic priest, at the 
foot of the altar, after having made the sigii of the 
cross, beguis the mass; whereupon the servitor 
answers with the rest of the verse ; after which the 
whole Psalm is recited alternately by the priest and 
the servitor. In masses for the dead, and during 
Passion week, the Psahn is not pronounced. 

INTUITION (firom the Latin intuevr, I look stead- 
fiutly at, gaae upon ; in German philosophy. An- 
wehauung^) would mean, according to its etymology, 
hi its narrowest sense, an image in the mind, ac- 
quired directly by the sense of sight In the English 
use of the word, it is confined to mental pereepuon, 
and signite the act whereby the mmd pe^ 
agreement or disagree m ent of two ideas, imme- 
diately by themselves, without the intervention of 
any other ; in which case, the mind perceives the 
truth, as the eye does the light, merely by being 
directed towards it. Thus the mind perceives that 
white is not black, that three are more than two, and 
equal to one and two. This part of knowledge, 
says Locke, is irresistible, and, like the sunshme, 
forces itself hnmecfiately to be perceived, as soon as 
ever the nund turns its view that way. It is on 
this intuitkm that all the certainty and evidence of 
our other knowledge depend ; this certainty every 
one finds to be so great, that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore cannot require, a greater. The German 
Aneehauungt which literally signifies the same as m- 
tu^ion, is used to signify any notion directly presented 
liy an olgect of sense. The transcendenul phihiso. 
phy acknowledges also intuitions which live in us 
(distinct from ideas obtained by reasoning), in conse- 
quence of the direct perception of the inteinal sense, 
as the mtuitton of the Divine. Kant distinguishes 
empiric intuitions (those conveyed by the senses from 
external objects), and pure intuitions (reine Aneehau- 
ungen)y or intuitions a priori, which are the basis of 
the former ; for instance, tpace and time : as nothing 
can be perceived by our senses except either in space 
or time, our no^kms of these must precede the em- 
piric intuitions. 

INVALIDS ; hi its general sense, a person who 
is sicldy or indispoied ; in its more particular xeiise. 
soldien and officers, who are disabled far forri|n 
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serrioe bf voimdi, iKmbsb, or age, and who are 
emenMj maintained for life in public astaUisliments 
(hospitals), at the public expense. The Atlienians 
had a biw, providing for the public maintenance of 
penons disabled bi war. The Romans also made 
some, thoucli small, provision for invalids. At a 
biter perioa. they were taken care of in the monas- 
teries. Philip AiH^tts of France first fonned the 
plan of an hospHalfor iavalids. But, as pope Inno- 
cent III. would not pennit this institution to be 
placed onder the direction of the bishop, the king 
relinquislKd the pbun. Louis X IV. was the first who 
carried this desi^^n into execution. Between 1671 
and 1679, he erected a splendid hospital at Paris, in 
the suburb of St Germain. A churcn, a depaitment 
for the sick, a governor, and other officers, are 
attached to it. Guards are stationed, and all other 
forms observed which are castomacy in fortified posts. 
A soldier must have served ten yean, to be received 
into this hospital on account of porerty or infirmity. 
The invalids who mount guard are the only ones who 
bear arms. This institutkm soiiBred very much at 
the commencement of the revolution ; but, during the 
imperial government, it was pat in a better condition 
than ever. The architect of the hospital was Bruant. 
It is composed of five courts surrounded by buildings. 
A vast esplanade, bordered by rows of trees, and 
decorated with a fountain, gives the principal /a^odiff, 
towards the Seine, a noble perspective. The kStei 
has a library of 20,000 volumes ; it is capable of 
containing 7000 men, and is governed by a marshal 
of Prance. The church is considered a ekef-d'mwfre 
of French architecture ; its dome supports a lantern, 
which is surmounted by a cross 308 feet high. From 
the dome were formerly suspended doS> colours, 
taken Irom difierent nations ; but they were taken 
dpwn and bomt by the invalids, at the time when the 
allies entered IWia, that they might not be retaken. 
Works in statuary and painting, kiy Lafosse, Bonl- 
loagne, Goypel, Coustou, Coysevox, itc, adore the 
ceiiings, aiclifs, and other parts of the buildings. 
Frederic the Great, hi 1748, boilt the hospital at 
Berlin, with the iucriptton /.«ss et mvieto miUH, 
The British marine hospital, at Greenwich, is the first 
hisUtntion of this kind. 

INVENTION, in science, is disthiguished Ihnn 
dueoomy, as implying more creative combining 
power, and generally signifies the application of a 
oisoovery to a oertahi purpose. But the distinctkm 
Is often very nice, and it is diflicult, In many cases, 
to say which word is most suitable. Every invention ' 
includes a discovery. When Archimedes exultingly 
exclaimed, e^m ( 1 have found it), after he bad 
discovered, in the bath, that his body, in the fluid, 
dispbMsed an amount equal to its own Imlk, he du- 
covered; but he invented '^bitn he applied the hydro- 
static kw, thus disctfvered, to detmnlnfaig the specific 
gravity of difierent substances. Inventions owe their 
origin, as discoveries do, either to chance, to some, 
happy idea -suddenly striking the mind, or to patient 
reflection and experiment Man^r inventions oelong 
to the two former heads. Of the third class of 
Inventions, bite yean afibni many Instances, owing to 
the grsat attenUon which has been paid to the natural 
acienoes. As man, in modem times, Is always 
inclined to consider that which Is nearest hhn the 
most Important, he generally considers the inventions 
of ms age as for surpassing those of other times; but 
the Mndy of hi^ory teaches m more modesty. The 
lirrention of the screw, of the wheel, of the rudder, 
of the donUe pulley, may be compared with any 
modem inventimis in mechanical science, and conld 
pot, moreover, have lieen struck out at onoe by 
chance. The history of inventions Is one of the 
int ti li ting brandies of historical 



exhibiting, In a strikbig light, the stages of pe^ 
and decline ui human activity, and the great wietf 
of motives which have actuated different ages. 6. 
Ch. A. Bosch has published a Manual of bKeatiDai, 
12 vols., (Eisenad^ 1808 to 18tt, in Genstt). 
Beckmann's History of Inventions (Leipsa;, 17S0« 
1806), has been transbted mto Engbsh, S vols. 

INVENTION OF THE CROSS. The Rons 
Catholic church celebrates a feast. May 3, in honv 
of the finding of the cross on winch Christ was cii> 
cuted. The searoh was made by the order of Si 
Helena, BMther of the emperor Constantine, A. D. 
326, and the cross was said to have been fimndsDiler 
the rains of Calrary. The story Is told by StC)nl 

INVERKEITHING ; a royal burgh and scspoit, 
in Fifoshire, occupying a pleasant eleration vm% 
fhwi the northem shore of the Firth of Fort^ 
whicb here forms a noble bay, ai«»diqg secure 
anchorage fiir ships of all descriptions, indadiBf 
the men of war on the Leith statioii, which ia Iwtvy 
gales occasionally nn up hither firom Leith raadi for 
safety; here also foreign vessels nsaaiiy perfom 
quarantine, far whose accommodation a lassritto is 
moored at the mouth of the harbour for the porpm 
of receiving th^ merchandise and Awigatioi; it 
under the superintendence of an inspector. Witiiis 
this bay is the harbour, which has been recMtif 
improved and deepened, so that ships can now tale 
in or discharge their cargoes alongside the cxceUH>t 
and commodious quays constrocted dose to thp 
town. Inverkeithing is a very BBcient place, InTiog 
been a royal residence in the time of David I., vtira 
it contained convents of Franciscan and DonininB 
friars, the remains of one of which, termed The \v», 
is still exempt from the magisterial anthorit7 ex^- 
dsed over tlie rest of the biugfa. At present it oos- 
sists of one sniucious street, intersected by cevosi 
others of interior width. It was made a roTil 
burgh by William the Lion, and has since recri^^i 
charters from other kings, all ratified by Jsme VI. 
The parish is three mites and a half in length br 
about one in breadth, and faiclndes the isand d 
Inchgarvie, the fishing viUage of Bruce Haves nxl 
that of North Queeirs Ferry, between which sni 
South Queen's Ferry, on the opposite side of the 
Forth, passage-boats are in constant reqiuntxiL 
Population in 1631, 3,169. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE; an eztensire hiffbhad 
oountv of Scotland, bounded on the east by tbosr of 
Alierdeen and Elgin or Moray, on the west bv ^ 
Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the shire of R«s 
and the Moray Firth, and on the sooth by the sMm 
of Argyle and Perth, including also the idsadi of 
North and South Uist, Eigr, and several othen of the 
Hebrides. It comprebends the districts, Badenodi, 
Lodiaber, Moidart, Glenelg, and Glengarf , avl ex- 
tends across the entire coumry from the North Ses to 
the AtlanUc, having the noUe Lochs Ness, Otch.iad 
Locfay, ranning in a dU*ect line through the centn, or 
vale of Olenmorenahalabin, firom nortn-west to soirth- 
east, and uniting the northem and western oceam hf 
means of the great CsJedoolan Canal, cut from the 
Moray Firth to that arm of the sea termed Locfaif 1 
This extenshre vale is bounded on each side by wild 
and barren tracts, termfaniting In lofty moonCains, of 
which the celebrated Ben Nevn, whose suasit s 
capped with eternal snow, is elevated 4370 (tti 
above the level of the sea. The district is lDt(r> 
sectcd by numerous rapid streams, whkdi, oniliiwr*! 
various points, form the river Beanly-Foysn, oM 
for its stupendous &Us, Lochy and Sprey, with othrn 
of minor consideration, all of^them well stocked vHh 
salmon, troot, and difiiBrent other kinds of 1^ 
There are evident remains of extensive fiii»«t«. ms^ 
liating of several tracU of oak, fir, moaaiaias5h, 
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other wood, and in the neigfaboufliood of the 
5 and mere are large patches of arabie iands^ 
; cultivated, though the fttfmefa are mostly 
tfed in rearing black cattle and sheep for the 
bem markets. Springs, impregnated with snl- 
r and iron, are met with, as are veins of lead, 
I*, and iron ore, but the absence of coal is 
irely ieh. Gaelic is generally rooken, and is 
the most prevalent language. Since the con- 
ction of the military stations, Fort Augustus, 
I George, and Fori William, to oveiawe the 
ihlandeis, after the expulsion of the Stoaits. the 
im of communicatxm with the south has oeen 
deredeqaaliy expeditions and convenient, by the 
nation A various roads and bridges, at the public 
«i8e, whidi are kept in excellent repair, 
he limits anciently assigned to this shire, oom- 
^ended the whole of that division of Scotland 
$ north of the Grampians, the extent of which 
tied it to be considered radier as a Yioe-royBlty 
I as a seoGndarr division of the kingdom, though 
le earlier aanau of S<x>tland its kings appear to- 
I had but a doubtful authority over tms part 
M reahn, the Norwegian princes then possessing 
province of Caithness, with the isles of Orkney 
Shetland, while the loids of the isles held 
inioo over the Hebrides, and Che adjacent dis- 
I of the main land, and the rest of tne country 
peopled by mde and barbarous tribes, who 
» no regular autliority or government. No 
( seem to have beean taken towards the division 
prernesi so late as 1.633, but in the act passed by 
^ parliament of Charles I. against the dan 
[or, the sheriff^ of Ferth, Dumbarton, Angus, 
ms, Stiriiog, Banff, Elghi, Cromarty, &c., &c. 
pxpressly noticed, thoo|^ there is no mention of 
f^, Caithn«9», Nairn, Ross, and Sutherland, 
:h, however, appear to have been all ^stinct 
i the shite of Inverness, at the Restoration, and 
Mtenal alteration fai the limits of the latter have 
e been mule. In Olenelg are the remains of 
nl areolar towers, similar to those so common 
^Hebrides, with g^Heries, and flights of steps 
ndJng to the top, which is quite open. Inver- 
-^hire is the country of the clans Cameron, Fraser, 
^ Macpherson, Maodonald, Macintmh, &c. 
alation, in 1831, 94,997. 

he totm of Inverness is sitoated on the southern 
t of the Moray Firth, near the mouth of the river 
i> fiom whidi it takes its name, and by which it 
vided into two parts, connected by a noUe stone 
ge of seven arches, thrown across the itream, 
nuthem division of the town behig the principal 
by &r the most populous. The harbour has 
h of water sufficient not only for the admission 
essels of SOO tons burden, but to enable them to 
' in or discharge their caqpoes alongside its com- 
foos quay ; while ships in a superior class and 
^*ge may ride with perfect safety on the Firth, 
It a mile below. This town, a century ago, coo- 
|d chiefly of barns, gnnaries, kilns, &c. ; and so 
ly as the rebdiion m 1745, presented an appear- 
K little better than a confused heap of rains ; but 
» that period it has been wholly rebuilt, and is 
i !^F°^^ In All quarters. It b now a large, 
Mmut place, containing several spacious streets 
nendsome homes, three national churches, one 
scopaBan church, a Metho&t chapel, a courtp 
^ uid tolbooth, of elegant design, with a stately 
'^, surmounted Ivy a spire of beautiful propor- 
^ A general postroiSce, a public academy of high 
^^f erected in 1790, and conducted by a rector 
! ^ur masten ; and several other schools, four of 
^' here and in other parts of die parish, owe 
u* origin to the Society lor propagating Christian 



Knowledge. Inverneas is tiie eapital of the ooniAy, 
indeed, of the Hi|[hlands, and d&phiys much of the 
elegance of a capital, being the residence of many 
genteel fiunilies. POpuktion, in 1831, 14,324. 

INVERSION (from the Lmim), literaUy turning 
m, is a word variously used. In grammar, it is 
oontradistlngidshed iirom eonitrueiionf and means tlie 
arrangement of words according to tlie order in which 
the ifkas f<^w in the writer's mind, and not accord- 
ing to the usual gremmatical construction. The 
inversion is regulated by the object of the writer or 
speaker. The French lancuage is tlie most ooniined 
ui this respect, and has made the natural construction 
its first law of arrangement. The Greek and Latin, 
on the oontiary, are extremely ft«e in the use of 
inversion, and, imder certain circumstances, can use 
almost any order of wonb. The German is not so 
free as the Greek, but much freer than the French. 
Inversion seems necessary for the perfiection of a 
language, though it leads to many aberrations Scorn 
good sense. As a figure in rhetoric, inversion is used 
to direct the attention to a particular point, without 
changing the meanmg, as, lor instance, ' My peace I 
give to you,' or, ' The palm of victory he soon hath 
gained, the fidthful wanrior.' 

Two numbers, powers, or quantities are said to be 
in an inverse proporUon, if one diminishes as the other 
increases ; for instance, the ileetness and the power 
of a horse are in an inverted proportion. 

The term is also used, in tactics, to denote the 
disocdefed arrangement of a battalion, wlien the 
platoons composing it stand in a reversed order. 
When the platoon which usually stands on the 
extreme right becomes, by a mancanvre, the extreme 
left, the second platoon from the right becoming the 
second firom the left, and so on, then the man wlio 
before stood at the right extremity of the platoon 
slioald property stand at the left ; bet if, instead of 
so doing, he still stands at the ricfat, the position of 
the battalion b mverted. In the following series, 
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let a, e, e, ^, i, l^ n,^, be the men on the right of 
their respective platoons, when the battalion stands 
regularly drawn up : thru the following order would 
represent the battalion inverted, thus : 

1234567 8 

\d^\f-e\h^\k^\m-l\t^-n\9^. 



Here phtoon 1 stands on the left wing, yet m stands 
on the rigtit of his platoon. In both cases, the lioe 
b supposed to face the same way. 

INVfiSnTURE, in the feudal hiw, was the open 
d^very of a feud by a lord to hb vassal, thus, by 
external proof, aflbrding evidence of property. To 
use the words of Blackstone, ** Investitures, in their 
original rise, were probably intended to demon- 
strate, in conquered countries, the actual posises- 
sion of the lora, and that he did not grant a bare 
litigious right, Init a peaceable and firm possession. 
At a time when writing was seldom practised, a mere 
oral gift, at a distance from the spot that was given, 
was not likely to be long or accurately retained in 
the memory of bystanders, who were very little 
interested in the grant." For this reason, investi- 
ture was performed by the presentation of some 
symbol to the person invested, as a brmMii of a tree, 
&c. In the primitive church, after the election of a 
bishop, and hb consecration, the early Christian 
emperors claimed a right of confirmation. The 
Gothic and LombaiQ kings exercised the same pri- 
vilege. In the French monarchy, the Merovingians 
afie^ed the still rreater power of direct nomination^ 
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and tbeir oootrol was nipporled fay means against 
which the church was wholly inadequate to coutend. 
The estates and honours which composed the eccle- 
siastical temporalities, were considered to partake of 
the nature of fiefii, and therefore to require similar 
investiture from the lord. Charlemagne is said to 
have introduo^ this practice, and to have invested 
the newly consecrated bishop by placing a ring and 
cnisier in his hands. Gratian, ndeed, (J>istmct, 63, 
cap. Adrianus), directly affirms that pope Adrian 
positively ooooeded to the emperor the power of 
electing, even to the papacy, in 774 ; but neither 
Egiiitufd nor any other contemporary writer men- 
tions this fact. 

The custom, however, existed, nor does it appear 
to have been objected to or opposed during the lapse 
of two centuries from hb reign. The disoraerly state 
of Italy, which succeeded the death of Charlemagne, 
frequently interrupted the exercise of tliis right l:^ 
the Carlovingians ; but even so late as 1047, when 
the empire had passed to another line, Henry III. 
received an explicit admission of his prerogative, and 
repeatedly used it. The investiture in the lesser 
sees followed as a matter of course. Alexander II. 
issued a decree against lay investiture in general, 
which was revived by Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), 
who, having succeeded in aimiuling the prerogative 
of the emperors to nominate or oonvm popes, sought 
to disjoin entirely the ecclesiastical from the civil 
rule. . He complained loudly of the humiliation to 
which the church was subjected by dependence upon 
the patronage of laymen, and condenmed with far 
more reason the mercenary and simoniacal exactions, 
which ecclesiastics suffered from temporal princes as 
the price of the benefices which they conferred. In 
the council of the Laleran in 1080, he declared that 
BO bishop or abbot, submitting to lay investiture, 
should be ooroideral a prelate. The convulsions 
which followed engendered the Guelf and Ghibellne 
fiictions (see Guelf), and delueed Italy with blood for 
a long series of years ; for the struegle commenced 
by Gregory with Henry IV. was leuously continued 
by his successors, among whom* Urban II. and 
Paschal II. especially distinguished themselves. It 
was not, however, until the pepacy of Calixtns II., 
in 1122, that the question was tenninated, as it 
appears, materially to the advantaire of the holy see. 
13y a concordat then arranged at Worms, Henry V. 
resigned for ever all pretence to invest bishops by 
the ring and crosier, and recognised the freedom of 
elections : the new bishop, however, was to receive 
his temporalities br the sceptre. In France, even 
under the papacy of Hildebrand, the right of investi- 
ture does not appear to have been nuuw a subject of 
open quarrel. In spite of the protests of the holy 
see, the kings exercised the power, but at length 
relinquished the presentation of the ring and crosier, 
and contented themselves with conferring investiture 
by a written instrument, or orally, upon which they 
were left hi peaceable possession of the power. But 
in England, Paschal II. was engaged ui a contest 
little less fierce than that whkh he maintained with 
the emperor. Anselm, the primate, refused to do 
homage to Henry I. for his see. The king seems to 
have asserted an unqualified richt of investiture, 
which the pope, who was appealed to, as unquali- 
fiedly denied. After a protracted struggle, and con- 
tinued threats of excommunication, Um controversy 
ended in England, as it did afterwards in Germany, 
by compromise. Paschal offered to concede the 
olyections against homage, provided Henry would 
forego the ceremony oi investiture. To this he 
agreed. 

INVOCAVIT : the first Sunday in Lent, so called 
becauw the primitive churoh began their worship, on 



that day, with the words of the Olst PsbIib, isdi 
verse, InvocavU me el exaudiam eitm. It b a^-u 
called Quadragesima, or the fortieth day; becaitse it 
is forty days before Good Friday, the day vhea Lcsi 
ends. 

INVOICE ; an account, in writing, of the fvti- 
culars of merchandise, with their value, cuiun, 
charges, &c., transmitted by one merrhsnt to m- 
ther. 

INVOLUTION, in mathematics; the raising dfi 
quantity finom its root to any power assigned, lis 
2x2x2 = 8. Here 8, the third power of 2. s 
found by involution. By cooUnuing the {rocru, 
we can obtain any power of 2, and so with uUvr 
numbers. 

lO ; daughter of Inachus (according to sooe. d 
Argus Panoptes) and Peitho ; according to otbrrvo^ 
lasus and Leucane. Jupiter fell in love vith her, 
At fint, she would not listen to his wisbes; K 
being enveloped by him with a tiiick dood. ^ 
yielded herself to his embraces. Juno, noivith- 
standinf , perceived the infidelity of her husfaaod, m 
resolved to be revenged on both. Jupiter, to pt» 
tect lo fitmi the jealousy of Jmio, changed ber m 
a beautiful white heifer. Juno was not dfcriTd, 
and begged the heifer of her husband. Apprehnd- 
ing no evil, he granted her request ; but she ilBD^ 
diately placed it under the custody of the hvodrti 
eyed Argus. Jupiter now regretted that be iaii 
complied with her request, but it was too Iste ; k 
therefore sent Mercury to kill Argus, end »ei ^ 
at liberty. This commission Mercury sucoesifaJT 
executed, having lulled the watcliful Argus to sWp 
by playing on the fiute ; but at the moment vbM I" 
thought herself agahi at liberty, the jealous J«" 
afilicSed her with madness, and persecuted ber «nu^ 
out a moment's rest, through the world. She spnu^ 
into the Ionian sea, reached lUyria, passed (» 
Haemus, went through Thrace, swam over U» 
Thracian Bosphorus to Asia, passed through Scytha. 
over Caucasus, and came at length to Egypt- ^ 
found Prometheus in the Caucasian mounuios, vbu 
comforted her, and showed her the way she j^ 
take. This way is described at length in the 'Pro- 
metheus** of ^schyltts. Her sufferings ended lu 
Egypt Here she regained her original form, aw 
bore Epaphos, the son of Jupiter. At the tasu|^ 
tion of Juno, the Curetes concealed the cfadd. »" 
were, in consequence^ struck with lightning bj Jot- 
ter. After a long search, lo found her son ui ^y^>. 
and returned with hUn to Egypt, where she marrKti 
the kfaig, Telegonus. She was deified, bi»^'?^ 
faig to some authorities, was the goddess whoo w 
Egyptians worshipped under the name of Itii- 

IODINE (from iJ^t, moalaceus, in allusioa to tne 
beautiful violet colour of its vapour) is the nan« «»" 
undecompounded principle or element in cneniisn- 
It had escaped the observaUon of chemists ont> 
1812, when a manufacturer of saltP*^* Jv "S!; 
detected a in the ashes of searweeds, in the foUovinC 
manner. In evaporating the ley from tlicse •*"*. 
procure the carbonate of soda which they con»'"'°^ 
noticed that the metallic vessels, with wbidi be or 
rated, were powerfully corroded, and thiit Uie o|^ 
rosion was hicreased as the liquor ^^^^^Jl^-; 
concentrated. Having at hand, one day, • h^ ' 
sulphuric acid, he adM some of it to » P^^^, 
the mother-water, and was surprised ^ *^ * ^ 
violet vapour disengaged ; this v*PO^. .tion 
iodine. He at once communicated the obscnir" 
to M. Clement Desormes, who set »^.^,!^i|,c 
some of the vapour, and, after examiniflg "^r*^ , ( 
properUes, announced it to the royal ^^^^ 
France as a new body. lU real nttore «^ .^ 
after unfolded through the accurate ir**'^'" 
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Gaj-LossBC and Sir H. D&?y. Ita history proTed 
singularly ioteresting in modifying Ihe then prevail- 
ins: theory of chemistry. Sir H. Davy had, a few 
ytfiTs previoosly, promuleated the new theory of 
dibrine, which was stiU received with suspicion 
uaoD^ chemists. The strong analogies, however, 
brtveen this substance and chlorine, in their rela- 
liom to combostibles^ — both bodies forming com- 
poQods by imiUng with them, similar to acids con- 
taifiing oxygen« or oxides, — were conceived to give 
greai weight to the views of Sir H. Davy, and 
operated completely to overthrow the erroneous 
)typacb» of oxygenation, invented by Lavoisier. 
Ib inrestigation, therefore, may be said to have 
krmei a new era in chemistry. The physical pro- 
genies of iodine are as follow: It is a soft, friable, 
(?«qw solid, of a bluisli-black colour, with a metallic 
iti$trf, osoally in scales, but sometimes in distinct 
trystais of the form of rhomboids or rhomboidal 
tables, n/errible to an octahedron, with a riiombic base 
6$ their primary fomi; its specific gravity is 4.946. 
It possesses an odour somewhat amuogous to that of 
chionor. It is a non-oonductor of Sectricity, and 
pofifSKS in an eminent degree the electrical pro- 
pmies of oxygen and chlorine. Iodine enters into 
^00 at 225"^ Pahr. , and boils at 347*'; but when 
Dotstnre is present, it sublimes rapidly at a tempera- 
tore considerably below 212^, and gives rise to a 
dense vapour of the usual violet hue. It is scarcely 
>( ill soiable in water, but is readily taken up by 
alcohol and ether, to which it imparts a reddish- 
^Aiiwn colour. It extinguishes vegetable colours, 
but vith less energy than chlorine. It is not inHam- 
mable. Its raui^ of affinity for other bodies is very 
extensive; the most important compounds it forms 
vitii these we shall describe afler alluding to its 
natural state and preparation. It exists most abon- 
^^7 in the various species of fucus, which form the 
greatest part of the sea-weeds of our coast ; it also 
<^ars in the sponge, and in the coverings of many 
oMtlloscous animals, and has been found in a ffreat 
I'Qmber of mineral waters^ as those of Sals in Pied- 
mont, Saratoga in New York, &c.^ and more recently 
^s been detected in some silver ores from Mexico, 
^n<l in an ore of sine from Upper SUesia. But it is 
from the incinerated sea-weed or kelp, that the iodine, 
in large quantities, is obtained. As the soap-manu- 
facturers are in the habit of obtaining their soda 
irum kelp, iodine may be procured, very economi- 
^J, from the residuums of their operation, according 
5? fhe process invented by doctor Ure, which is as 
luiiows: The brown iodic liquor of the soap-boiler, or 
file solution of kelp from which all the crystallisable 
l^^i^ioits have been separated by concentration, is 
'^^^^ to about 230^ Fahr., poured into a large 
sfoDe-ware basin, and saturated with diluted sulphu- 
^c acid. When cold, the liquor is filtered through 
woollen doth; and to every twelve os. (apothecaries' 
height) of it, is added 1000 grains of black oxide 
on&anranese in powder. The mixture is put into a 
lass ^obp, or laree matrass with a wide neck^ over 
^hieh a glass glooe is inverted, and heat is applied, 
vfaich causes the iodine to sublime copiously, and to 
^<^nse in the upper vessel. As soon as the balloon 
°^me8 warm, another is substituted for it; and 
^i^n the second becomes heated, the first is again 
^Pplied. The iodine is withdrawn from the globes 
?y a little wann water, which dissolves it very spar- 
H^J] and it is purified by undergoing a second sub- 
nation. The test made use of for the detection of 
^ine in any solution, when it is suspected to be pre- 
^Qt, is starch, with which iodine has the property 
ot uniting, and of forming with it a compound, in- 
^JQble In cold water, which is recognised with cer* 
^inty by its deep blue colour. Tlie solution should 



be cold at the time of adding the ttardi; and, if the 
colour does not become apparent simply on the ad- 
dition of the starch, a few drops of sulphuric add 
should be cautiously added, when, if any iodine is 
present, the blue colour will make its appearance. 
This test is so exceedingly delicate, that a liquid, 
containing 4skW ^^ Its weight of iodine^ receives a 
blue tinge from a solution ot starch. 

Iodine Ims a powerful affinity for hydrogen, which 
it takes from animal and vegetable substances, in the 
same manner as chlorine, and, uniting with it, forms 
hydriodic acid. The following are the methods for 
obtaining this acid ui the gaseous and in the liquid 
state: Into a flask, to which a recurved tube is fitted, 
dipping under a jar of mercury, are introduced eight 
parts of iodine and one of phosphorus, and to the mix- 
ture a few drops of water are added; the water is im- 
mediately decomposed; the phosphorus, seising iu 
oxygen, forms phosphoric acid, while the hydrogen 
combines with the iodine. As there is not water 
present in sufficient quantity to dissolve the hydriodic 
acid, it passes over in the gaseous state, and is col- 
lected over the mercury. In contact with air, it 
smokes, or fumes, like the muriatic acid, and, like 
it, reddens vegetable blues. It is distinguished, 
however, firom that acid, by the superior affinity 
possessed by chlorine for hydrogen, in consequence 
of which, if chlorine and hydriodic acid gases are 
mingled together, the yellow colour of the former 
disappears, and the violet vapour of iodine makes its 
appearance, which proves the decomposition of tlie 
hydriodic acid by tlie chlorine. If the decomposition 
is complete, 'the vessel will be wholly occupied by 
muriatic add gas. To obtain the hydriodic acid in a 
liquid state, we have only to conduct the gas tlirouf h 
water, until it is fully charged with it; or it may be 
obtained by transmitting a current of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas through water in which iodine, in fine 
powder, is suspended. The iodine, from a greater 
affinity for hydrogen than the sulphur possesses, 
decomposes the sulphureted hydrogen; and hence 
sulphur is set free, and hydriodic acid produced. 
The constitution of hydriodic add is, 
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The solution of hydriodic acid is easily decomposed. 
Thus, on exposure for a few hours to the air, the 
oxygen of the atmomhere forms water witli tlie 
hydrogen of the add, and liberates the iodine. 
Nitric and sulphuric acids likewise decompose it 
by yielding oxygen, the former being converted into 
nitrous and the latter into sulphurous acid. The 
firee iodine becomes obvious on the application of 
the above-mentioned test. The compounds of hydrio- 
dic acid with the salifiable bases may be easily formed, 
either by direct combination, or by acting on the 
basis in water with iodine. Sulphurous and muriatic 
adds, as well as sulphiureted hydrogen, produce no 
change on the hydriodates, at the usual temperatiu^ 
of the air; but chlorine, nitric, and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, instantly decompose them, and separ- 
ate the iodine. The hydriodates of potash and soda 
are the most interesting of their number, because 
they are the chief sources of iodine in nature. 
The latter salt is probably the one which affords the 
iodine obtained nom kelp; while it is believed, 
that it is the hydriodate of potash, which is 
most generally found in mineral springs. Hence 
the necessity of adding sulphuric add to the residual 
liquor of the soap-boUer, in order to procure iodine, 
which requires to be separated fimn its rombination 
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with the alkali to which it is mnitfid, in the condition 
of hydriodic acid; and peroxide of manganese is also 
added, in order to &cilitate the decomposition of the 
hydriodic acid. 

Iodine forms acids also by nnitini; with oxygen and 
with chlorine. When it is brought into contact with 
protoxide of chlorine, immediate action ensues; the 
chlorine of the protoxide unites with one portion of 
iodine, and its oxygHi with another, forming two 
compounds, — a volatile orange-coloared matter, the 
chloriodic acid, and a white solid substance, which is 
iodic add. Iodic acid acts powerfully on inflamamble 
substances. With charcoal, sulphur, su^, and 
similar combustibles, it forms mixtures wluch deto- 
nate when heated. It enters into combination with 
metallic oxides, giving rise to salts called iodates. 
These compounds, like the chlorates, yield pure oxy- 
gen by heat, and deflagrate when thrown on bunting 
charcoal. Iodic add is decomposed by sulphurous, 
phosphorous, and hydriodic acids, and by sulphureted 
hydrogen. Iodine, in each case, is set at liberty, and 
may be detected, as usual, by starch. Chloriodic 
acid, which is also formed by simply immersing dry 
iodine in dilorine gas, deliquesces in the open air, 
and dissolves very mely in water. Its solution is 
very sour to the taste; and it reddens vegetable 
Uues, but afterwards destroys them. It does not 
unite with alkaline bases ; in which respect it wants 
one of the characteristics of an acid, and has hence 
been called by Gay-Lussac a chloride of iodine. 
Iodine unites with nitrogen, forming a dark powder, 
which is characterised, like diloride of nitrogen, by 
its explosive properU. In order to form it, iodine is 
put into a solution of ammonia ; the alkali is decom- 
posed ; its elements unite with different portions of 
iodine, and thus cause the formation of hydriodic acid 
and iodide of nitrogen. Iodine forms, with sulphur, 
a feeble compound, of a grayish-black colour. With 
phosphorus, also, it combines with great rapidity at 
common temperatures, attended with the emergence 
of heat. It manifests little disposition to combine 
with metallic oxides ; but it has a strong attraction 
for the pure metals, producing compounds whidi are 
called ioduretMy or iodides. The iodides of lead, 
copper, bismuth, silver, and mercury, are insoluble 
in water, while the iodides of tlie very oxidisable 
meUls are soluble in that liquid. If we mix a hydri- 
odate with the metallic solutions, all the metals which 
do not decoqnpose water will give precipitates, while 
those which decompose that liquid will give none. 
Iodine, besides being employed for philosophical 
illustration, is used in the arts, for pigments, dyes, 
and medicine. The proto-ioduret of mercury is used 
in England as a substitute for vermilion, in the pre- 
paration of paper-hangings; and a oompouna of 
nydriodate or potassa 65, iodate of potassa i, and 
ioduret of mercury 33, is employed in printing calico. 
The tincture of iodine, 48 grs. to 1 os. of alcohol, is 
a powerful remedy in the goitre and other glandular 
diseases ; but it is so violent in its action on the sys- 
tem as to require great caution in its admmistration. 
The hydriodate of^potash, or of soda, is also applied 
to medical uses ; and it is inferred, that the efficacy 
of many mineral springs, in certain diseases, is owing 
to the presence of one or the other of then salts. 

lOLAUS. See Protesilaut, 

lOLE. See Hereuiet. 

lOLITE, CORDIIiRITE, or DICHROITE, is an 
earthy mineral, commonly massive, though sometimes 
crystalliied in six or tweWsided prisms, with indis- 
tinct cleavages, parallel to the sides of a six-sided 
prism, which is considered as iu primair form ; lus- 
tre, vitreous ; colour, various shades of blue, gene- 
rsliy indining to black ; streak, white ; transparent 
or translucent ; blue. If viewed In the direction of 



the axis ; yellowish gray, perpen^colar to it ; hud- 
ness, tlie same as that or quarts ; specific gravity, 
2.583. It consists^ according to Stromeyer, of 

Silica, 48.538 

Alumine, 81.730 

Magnesia, 11.306 

Oxide of Iron, 5.6fl( 

Oxide of manganese, 0.:(S 

Water, or loss, 1.6ff 

Before the blowpipe, it melts in a good heat, bat 
with difficulty, and only on its edges, into aglasuK 
mferior to the mineral, eitiier in colour or trnisps- 
rency. It occurs in aggrnnted crystals, with girnet, 
auarts, &c., at Cabo <fe Gata in Spain. A vamtj 
found in Bavaria, at Bodenmais, which is eenenllj 
massive, resembling quarts, and imliedded in 'vm 
pyrites, lus been called peUom. Handsome Ijloe 
crystals of this species, fbinid at Orijerfvi in Finland. 
have been callea efeinheilite, in Iwfiour of cmmt 
SteinheiL The sapphire d*eau of jewellers is a tnifi^ 
parent variety of the present species firom Ceyloo. 

ION ; 1. a son of Xuthus and Creusa, dangler of 
Erechtheus, who married Helice^ the daoghter of 
Selinus, king of iEgiale. He succeeded to tht 
throne of his &ther-in-law, and built a dty, which be 
called Heliee, on account of his wife. His nigeds, 
from him, received the name of lonians, and the 
country that of Ionia, (See tomians) 2. A \n^ 
poet of Chios, who flourished about the eigbtj^rnxw 
Olympiad. His tragedies were representedat Athfi»> 
where they met with universal applause. He b 
mentioned and greatly commended by AristophuM 
and Athenaeus, &c. S. A native of Ephesus, iDtio> 
duced in Plato*s dialogues as reasoning with Socntcs. 

lONA. See Icolmkiil, 

IONIA ; the ancient name of Achala (hence the 
Ionian sea and Ionian islands). By Ionia is gencriliT 
andersiood that district of Asia Minor, wfiere the 
lonians from Attica settled, about 1050 B. C This 
beautifol and fertile country extended from the riTW 
Hermus to the Maeander, along the shore of the 
iEgean sea, opposite the islands of Samos and Cbios 
and was bounded by Caria, iEolia, and Lydla. Ctfl^ 
merce, navigation, and agriculture eariv remlercd it 
wealthy and flourishing, as is proved by the grvtt 
number of populous cities it contained, amon^^'^'^ 
the most important were Ephesns (the chief place], 
Smyrna, ClasomensB, Erythra, Colophon, and Milet«| 
These free cities formed the Ionian lea^e, b» 
Cronus, and afterwards Cyrus, made them tribatanei 
They remained subject to the Persians until they r^ 
covered their independence by the assistance « the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, after having pf^y^ 
ly made an unsuccesshii attempt, during the ^jS^^ 
Darius Hystaspes. They were again subjected, and 
again delivered by Alexander the Great. Ion»' '^ 
a later period, became a Roman province, ao" ^^ 
totally devastated by the Saracens, so that few ^^ 
tiges of its ancient civilisation remain. The InfuaM 
were considered efTemhiate and voluptuous, bull » 
the same time, highly amiable. Vheir disleci pa^ 
took of their character. (See Ionian Dialect.) ^^ 
arts and sciences flourished in this happy ^Pi 
particukrly those which contribute to embeilNB 
lifo. The AsiaUc Greeks became the ^^^'^ 
examples of the European Greelu. Ht^^^V": 
poet, Apellea and Parrhasius the painters. ^'^ 
lonians. The Ionic column proves the (^''^^ 
their taste. See ArehUedure, Ionian PkihfVitf' 
and lonians, . 

IONIAN DIALECT ; one of the Greek diiw^ 
the softest of all, on account of the huge (^[17^. 
of the vuweis to the consonanta (see the article 
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9«Kmf), wbicfa was parUcvlarly spoken in the Greek 
coluuies in Asia Minor and on the islands of the 
ircfaipeiago. It is divided into the old and new. In 
the fbrmer. Homer and Hesiod wrote. It originally 
diJiered Kttk!, ornoi at all, from theold Attic. The 
oev looian ori^natod after the lonians had more 
iotercourse with the other tribes, and planted colonics. 
AuBcreoo, Herodotus, and Hippocrates wrote in this 
dialect See Greek Langvage^ under the head of 
(riteer iJid Diaied, 

IONIAN ISLANDS ; a republic in the south of 

Earopf, under the protection of Great Britain, sita- 

ttud a the Ionian sea, along the western coast of 

Gmft md Albania. The state is often called the 

BfpAlk ff the Seven Islands, on account of the 

leracbief islands of which it is composed, vii., Cor- 

/b. hjcos, Santa Maura, Thiaki or Ithaca, and Cepha- 

iDsa, iying west of the gulf of Lepanto ; Zante, near 

tk vfstern shore of the Morea ; and Cerigo, to the 

uuth-east of the same peninsula. The other islands 

iDd islets of this UtUe state are Merlera, Fano, 

i^mcAnki, Anti-Paxos, Calamos, Meganesi, and 

C«igDtto^ which is the most southern and most 

fastem point of the republic, in 35^ W lat. N., and 

23<> ir km. E. Meriera, In S9o 57' lat N., is the 

most northern, and Fano, in 19** Ion. E., the most 

western point. Most of the inhabitants of the Ionian 

islands are of Greek origin. A census, in 1814, 

gave a population of 218,000 : at present, it amounts 

10 about 227,000, of whom about 8000 are Italians, 

aod 7000 Jews. There are also some English there. 

The inhabitants are in general superstitious, and their 

norab are lax. CJntu of late, tlie language spoken 

here was a corrupt Italian, but modem Greek now 

prevails. The English and Greek inhabitants ha^e 

liule intercourse, notwithstanding the efforts of 

11« English government. In 1828, there were 

tventy-nine schools of mutual instruction, a college, 

ud a university, founded in 1823. 

The coasts of the islands are rugged, the surfiice 
Bwren, containing a number of bvren rocks and 
^°oie high hills, interspersed with fertile plains and 
^lejs. The climate is very mild, but subject to 
sudden changes. The productions are com, vines. 
olives, currants, cotton, honey, wax, iic. Vines and 
olives form the chief source of income to the inhabt- 
t^ts. In 1825, the exports amounted to nearly 
£1^,000. The currants and small dried grapes are 
^ported in large quantities. Since 1815, this state 
itts formed an aristocratic government, under the 
^e of the United Ionian Islands, under the pro- 
ton of Great Britain, and entirely dependent on 
P^- A constitution was ^^ranted by Great Britain, 
in 1617. There is a British high-commissioner at 
^^rfu, tlie capital of the state, and Great Britain has 
a right to occupy the fortresses, and keep sarrisons. 
The high commissioner convokes the legislative 
assembly, appoints the governors of the different 
Islands, and commands the forces. The legislative 
"^mbly consists of fJtrty members, and l^lds its 
l^ioQs at Corfu. Five senators, chosen by the 
legislative assembly from their own number, and a 
president, appointed by the commissioner, for five 
ym^i form the senate. The civil law is the law 
<)f the land. Revenue, about £150,000; expendi- 
^ fiir the force maintained by Great Britain 
(6400 men, among whom are four regiments of 
naUves), £100,000. 

These islands were inhabited at an early period, 
&nd formed small states in the most flourishing period 
of Greece. They were reduced by Alexander the 
^i^t, at a later period bv the Romans, and they 
afterwards formed pert of the Byiantuie empire, 
'^he kings of Naples obtained possession, in the 
^Idrteenth century, of Corfu and otner islands^ but, in 



the fourteenth century, the Venetians, then Uie mas* 
ters of the Adriatic sea, occupied all the Seven 
Ishiuds. Corfu placed herself under the protection 
of Venice, in 1386, and the other islands followed 
her example^ Venice left the government in its 
former state, nefely sendbig out yreweditori as 
heads of the administration. The claims of Naples 
were extinguished by purchase, and Venice remained 
in possession of the islands, in spite of the repeated 
attacks of the Turks, until the republic of Venice 
was itself dissolved, in 1797. In 1709, the Russians 
and Turks conquered them ; and the emperor Paul, 
by a ukase of March 21, 1800, dechurd them a 
state, under the name of the Republic sf the Seven 
United Islands, forming an aristocracy under the 
protection of Turkey. In 1803, Russia granted a 
new constitution. In 1807, they were incorporated 
with the great empire of France ; but the French 
were able to maintain only Corfu. Nov. 5, 1815, ii 
was agreed IxAween Russia and Great Britain (later 
also Austria), that the islands should form a republic, 
under the name of the United State of the Ionian 
Islands, and under the exclusive protection ot Great 
Britain. In April, 1819, Great Britain agreed to 
cede to the Porte the city of Parga, on the continent, 
which Ittd so long maintained itself against All 
Pacha (q. ▼.}. The greater part of the Pargiots, in 
despair, emigrated to the Ionian islands. (See 
Parga.) The commercial flag of the Ionian Islands 
is acknowledged as the flag of alt independent nation. 
See the works of Gell, Dodwell, Hughes, Mustoxodi, 
and Kendrik ; also. Essay on the Islands of Corfu, 
Leueadia, Cephalonia^ &c., by W. Goodisson (Lon« 
cfon, 1822) ; Antiquities of Ionia, published by the 
society of Dilettanti, London. 

IONIAN ORDER. See Architecture. 

IONIAN PHILOSOPHY. As Grecian dvilin. 
tion was first developed among the lonians (see 
loniansBXtd Ionia), Grecian philosophy also originated 
among them. The Ionian philosophy started with 
the question respecting the primitive elements of the 
world. To the Ionian school (m pwuMt) belong 
Thales, Anaximander, Pherecydes, and, in some 
points, Anaximenes. (See Philosophy, vaA consult 
Bouterwek, De primis Phil. Grese. Decretis Physieis, 
in the second volume of the Comm. See. Goett, 181 1 ; 
Ritter, Gesehiehte der lonischen Philosophic, Berlin, 
1821 , and Gesehiehte der Philosophic, volume Ist, by 
the same, Hamburg, 1829). In modem times, the 
Ionian philosophy has l)een revived, in connexion 
with the atomic system, by Berigard, Magnenus, 
SenAert, and Gassendi. 

IONIAN SEA ; ancient name of that part of the 
Mediterranean wl^ch lies between the south part of 
Italy and Greece. 

lONIANS ; a tribe of Greeks, deriving its name 
from Ion (q. v.). They flrst lived in the Pelopon- 
nesus, on the borders <k the gulf of Corinth, where 
they built twelve cities, celebrated for their manu- 
fiictures and commerce. The Achieans, being 
pressed by the Heraclides and Dorians, united them- 
selves with them, and the country became insuf- 
ficient for both people; the lonians therefore emU 
5 rated to Attica, whence Neleus led a colony to 
.sia. (See/onui.) Those who had remained in Attica 
were mingled with other tribes, and the Asiatic 
lonians alone retained the name. 

IONIC FOOT consists of four syllables, two 
short and two long. If the two short syllables are 

in the beginning {^ ^^ ), it is called ionicus 

minor : if the two short syllables follow ( ^ ^, 

it is called ionicus major. Horace used the former. 

IOTA ; the Greek name for f. See /. 

IPECACUANHA, accordinsr to the latest authori- 
ties^ is the product of two Afferent plants, both 
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natives of South America. The gray te the root of > 
a species of riehardh ; the other, that of the cephtB- 
lU ipecacuanha. The two roots^ however, do not 
differ iii their roedicuial properties, and they are much 
employed indiscriminatelT. It was first brought to 
Europe towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but was not generally used till about the year 
1686, when It was introduced, under the patronage 
of Louis XIV. Its taste is bitter and acrid, cover- 
ing the tongue with a kind of mucilage. It is one of 
the safest and mildest emetics with which we are 
acquainted, and is administered as a powder, in tlie 
tincture, or infused in wine. It is also less ii^urious, 
if it does not operate as an emetic, than antimony, 
iirom its not distivbing the bowels as that does. 

IPHICRATES ; a fiunous Athenian miliUry com- 
mander, in the fourth century before the Christian 
era. He was bom in obscurity, but raised himself 
to eminence in his profession, by his courage and 
talents, early in life. In the war of Corinth, 395 
B. C, he opposed, with success, Agesilaus, the war- 
like king of Sparta. He afterwards commanded a 
body of auxiliary troops, in the service of Artaxer- 
xes, king of Persia, in an expedition to E^ypt ; and, 
m 368 B. C, he relieved Sparta, when mvaded by 
the Theban general Epaminondas. In the social war, 
he was one of the commanders of the ieet fitted out 
by the Athenians, for the recovery of Bysintium, 
when, being accuMd of treachery by one of his col- 
leagues, he defended himself with such spirit, that he 
was acquitted by his volatile countrymen; but, thou|^h 
he lived to a great age, he did not again engage in 
aaive service. In the early part of his career, he 
restored to his dominions Seulhes, king of Thrace, 
whose daughter he married. Iphicrates was a strict 
observer of discipline, and was the author of some 
hnportant improvements in tlie aims and accoutre- 
ments of the Athenian soldiery. He was accustomed 
always to fortify his camp in the field, even in a 
friendly country ; and, when once asked why he took 
so much trouble, he answered, '* Because, if, contrary 
to probability, I should be attacked, I may not be 
obliged to make the disgraceful excuse, that I did 
not expect it." 

IPHIGENIA, daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestre (according to some, an illegitimate 'daugh- 
ter of Theseus and Helen, adopted by Clytemneslra 
in childhood), was to have been sacrificed to Diana, 
at the advice of the prophet Calchas, when the god- 
dess, enraged with Agamemnon, because he had suin, 
in hunting, her consecrated hind, detained the Greek 
fleet in Aulis by a calm. Under the pretence that 
she was to be married to Achilles, Iphigenia was 
taken from her mother, and led to the altar. But, 
in the moment when the priest was about to give the 
death blow, Iphigenia disappeared, and, in her stead, 
a beautiful hind was substituted, whose blood gushed 
out on the altar. Diana had relented, and conveyed 
her in a cloud to Tauris, where she became the 
priestess of the goddess. Conformably with the 
cruel law of the country^ she was obliged to sacrifice 
every G reek that landed there. Her brother Orestes, 
coming thither on his wanderings, in despair at tlie 
murder of his mother, and wishiiig to take away the 
statues of Diana, was likewise condemned to be 
sacrificed to the goddess. A recognition took place 
in the temple, and, after deliberating on the means 
of escape, Orestes succeeded in removing Iphigenia 
and ttie statoes of Diana. Some nations maintained, 
thai they derived the worship of Diana of Tsuris 
from Iphigenia. She herself is said to have arrived 
at the bland of Leuca, and, af^ being endowed with 
Immortal youth, and the name of Onlochia, to have 
married the ahade of Achillea. Pausaniaa says that 
her grave was shown at Megara. In two frmoua 



operas by Glnek, and Goethe's maslcrpteoe, /j^c- 
nia auf Tdwii (Iphigenia atTauris), Iphigenia isuie 
leading character. 

IPRITUS ; king of Elis, in Greece, the soo of 
Praxonidas, and grandson of Oxylus, memorable as 
the institutor of the fiunoos Olympic games. Thej 
are said to have been originally celebrated by Pelo^ts, 
or, according to some, by Hercules, in honour uf 
J upiter ; and, after being neglected for several a^n, 
they were restored or re-established by Iphitos. Con- 
troversies have arisen as to the age in which this 
Erince lived. Some chroiiologera place htm 884 B.C.; 
ut Sir Isaac Newton has shown that he probabtf 
lived a century later, and that the first games o( hii 
institution were held 766 B. C. ; from which period 
they were continued, without intemiptbo, for aeve. 
ral centuries. See Olympic Garnet. 

IPSARA. See P»ara, 

IPSILANTI. See YptUanH. 

IRAK ADJEMI. See Perna. 

IRAK ARABI ; the ancient Babylonia and Clial- 
dea. 

IRAN. SeePerna. 

IRELAND ; a large and fertile island of Earope. 
the second in extent of the British islands, is sitiuttfii 
in the AthinUc ocean, between Ion. 5® 19^ and IG^ 
28' W., and lat. SI® 15' and 55<> 2af N. It is seps- 
rated from Great Britain by the Irish channel or S( 
George's channel, and the North channel. These 
diannels vary much an breadth. The least breadU 
is between the Mull of KUityre, in Argyleshire. and 
Torhead, in the county of Antrim, the distance be- 
tween these two places being about fourteen miles. 
The nearest land to Ireland on tiie west is America ; 
on the south Galida, m Spain ; and on the north, tltf 
Hebrides. 

/fif/ory.— The beginning of the history of Ireland 
is enveloped in fable. The historians of the oounuy 
speak of Greek and Phoenician colonies, give lists of 
kings, &c., for which there is no historical roundatioD. 
The vernacular language of the Irish proves that they 
are a part of the great Celtic race, whidi was once 
spread all over Western Europe. (See Gaul.) No 
Irish manuscript has been found more andent tbao 
the tenth century. The oldest and most auihnitic 
Irish records were written between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries ; some of them go back, with some 
consistency, as &r as the Christian era ; but there i» 
no evidence that the Irish had the use of letten bo- 
fore the mkldle of the liftli century, when Christianitj 
and Christian literature were introduced by St Patrick. 
The new &ith did not flourish till a century later. 
when St Coliunba erected monasteries. In theeighdi 
and ninth centuries, the scholars of Ireland were 
amcmg the most dUtinguished at the courts of ibe 
Saxon kings, and of Charlemagne. But when tiie 
Northmen commenced their descents on the coasts 
the ecclesiastics took to flight ; and it is eviden . 
from the condition of the people at a later peritii 
that the learning of the I rist» clergy never rxtendt^i 
beyond the walls of the monasteries. Divided amoitc 
a number of barbarous and hostile chiefs, Ireland 
had been fur a long time toni by internal wars, and, 
fur nearly two centuries, ravaged by the Danes, 
when, in the beginning of the eleventh century, Briaa 
Borrhoimi, or Boroihmh (the Conqueror), onitrd Ump 
greater part of the island under his sceptre, restored 
public tranquillity, and expelled the oofthem inva- 
ders. In 1 155, Henry II, king of England, obtaimd 
a bull from Adrian IV., granting him the poasestioo 
of Ireland. lu 1169, EngliKh troops under the nf\ 
of Pembroke (Strongbow) landed hi the couniry, 
which was soon partially reduced by the bivadeffi 
aided by the mutual hostilities and Jealousies of thr 
native chieia. The country over which the Ba^l»" 
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Ktnllj ruled iodaded tlie fbnr ooonUcs of Dublin, 

Miaih, Loatik, and Kikkra, and was otlled the pa/e. 

In the rot of the island, the native chiets still niain- 

tMoed tfaeir ^dependence. In 1310, Edward Bruce, 

bredMrof the king of Scotland, landed in Ireland, at 

de beid of a Scotch force, and caused himself to. be 

ttomd king: of the island ; but^notbeinifyigorously 

supported bf the Irish, who had invited his assistance, 

ht mdcfcated by the En|^lish, and the Scotch were 

obUfed to return without aooompUshing any thing. 

UcR aill raaained one independoat mince, in the 

tnman of Ulster, whose daughter ano heir having 

MM Mrried to the duke of Clarence, son of Ed- 

wd UL, that pfovinoe came into the hands of the 

Eifial m 1S61. A parliament, hekl at Kilkenny hi 

130:, Made intermarriages with the Irish, the use 

afiMrlngnage, &c.,Qiuler severe penalties, and 

this oaotribated to widen the distinction between the 

tvo latioQs, wfaicii it shontd have been the policy of 

ihe Midi govemmeDt to amalgamate. In the 

nifiof Heory VI., Richard, duke of York, wasap- 

poBted diief governor ; and an attachment to his 

densduti continued to influence the Anglo-Irish 

Am; the reign of Henry VII., as a|^>ears in Uie affair 

of Luobert Simnel. In his reign (1495) was passed 

Ptping'imd (so called from Sir Edward Poyning, 

M^epvtj of Ireland), which provided that all 

t"Bfr laws passed in England should be in force in 

Irebnd, aadthat no Irish parliament should be held 

*^<|xnt previoiBly stating the reasons on account of 

^M it was to be summoned, and the laws which it 

ni Intended to enact. Wben Henry VIII., in the 

l^^tMoth century, embnoed the reformation, the 

Irisb eentinued to adhere to the Catholic religion. 

Hio 1541, Henry received from the Irish parlia- 

iiot the tide of king ^ Ireland, instead of lord, 

]|™d) be had before hone, as a vassal of the pope. 

^ mooaateries were suppressed, the tribute to the 

Ifpl see abolished, wsd, to nward the chieftains for 

w cabmission, O'Neil, O'Brien, and De Burgo 

vere created esvls ; they vrere the oldest peers of 

inib desoenL Under Edward VI., the deputy pro- 

P|J^lo the Irish pariiameot the adoption of the 

j^tmation. ThrM archbishops and seventeen 

^^ left the assembly; most of the clergy iled 

^ eoontry, and those of the lower clergy who 

JJ^ioed, being deprived of their incomes, iTved on 

^ diarity of their parishiooers. Elisabeth, in 1500, 

^««dUie measures adopted in the reign of Mary to 

o^bn)gated,and replaced every thing on its former 

^!^- She endeavoured to improve the condition 

tf Iiuand, and employed able men to effect her pur- 

^1?^ 7«t her reign was marked by a series of 

^^^"^ which finally terminated in a general war 

*SvnstEogiand,iBually called the re6e^foii. O'Neil. 

^^ I'Traoe, instigated by the pope, and supportea 

^the Spaniards, was the leader in this war, which, 

^^ siiooeasfiilly begun, ended with the reduction 

« Uie whole island (1603). In 1613, the first 

^^^"^ parliament was held in Ireland; but of 226 

^^niben of the house of commons, 125 were Protes- 

^ tad the upper house consisted of twentv-ftve 

'^'^■tistant bishops and twenty-live temporal lords, 

7 vboBi but few were Catholics. The reign of 

\^ (1003—25) was, oo the whole, favourable to 

^fknd; the arbitrarv power of some of the chieftains 

*ttKaftMin«<i tiie administratioo of justice improved, 



^'ijHit religious troubles were occasioned by the 
^biliUes to which the Catholics were sulgected. 
^■^ aooession of Charles I., Wentworth, afker- 
*]|^ earl StrsfTord, was appointed lord-lieutenant; 
^ ^^ administration was beneffeial to the country. 
VjJiJbe republican indfauitioos of the English resH 
?JJ*f the hate which existed between them and the 
in^CathoUci, the influence of the Irish clergy, who 



were educated in fbreign countries, with other dr. 
cumstances, led to an attempt to shake off the KngHsh 
yoke. Dr Lingard says of tliis uisurrection, that it 
has been usual for writere to paint the atrocities of 
the natives and to omit those oif their opponents, but 
that revolting barbarities are equally recorded of 
both, and that if among the one tiiere were monsters 
who thirsted for blood, there wpre among the other 
those who had long been accustomed to deem the 
life of a mere Irishman beneath their notice. After 
the death of Charles, Cromwell was appointed lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and, with his usual energy and 
promptitude, but with great cruelty, soon reduced 
the whole country. All the possessions of the Ca- 
tholics were confiscated, about 20,000 Irish were 
sold as slaves in America, and 40,000 entered into 
foreign service, to escope the severitv of the con- 
queror. Charles II. restored the fourth part of the 
confiscated estates to the Irish, and James II. ap- 
pointed Tyroonnel, a Catholic, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and filled the parliament with Catholics. 

But the sudden deposition of James from the Eng- 
lish throne changed the face of matters. Almost at 
the same time that information was received that 
William had ascended the English throne, and meant 
immediately to send troops and supplies into Ireland, 
intelligence came that James had landed in Munster 
with an army. On the 24th of March 1689, he 
entered Dublin. His promises of protection to the 
Protestants were rendered very suspicious, by the 
solemn procession with which thi^ Catholic clergy 
welcomed him into Dublhi, and, in a very short 
time, were unequivocally proved to be insincere. 
As the Protestsnt strength lay cJiiefly in the north of 
Ireland, James resolved to direct his march thither. 
Londonderry was to be first reduced. In this city 
Lundy commanded, a man suspected of attachment 
to James, but to whom William, in the midst of his 
embarrassments, had been obliged to commit this im- 
portant place. The suspicion that attached to bun 
was too well founded. He refused to defend the 
town; and had it not been for the skill and intrepidity 
of George Walker, a clergyman, James would in- 
stantly have gained admittance into it. The inhabi- 
tants, encouraged by him, resolved to defend the 
town, and elected Walker, and a Major Baker, their 
governors. The garrison consisted of 7861 men; 
but there was not one well mourited cannon, no en- 
gineer, no person who possessed any considerable 
degree of military skill. The fortifications too, 
originally not strong, were by no means in a good 
state, the stores were few; and besides the garrison, 
there were 30/)00 people, who could be of little or 
no use, to maintain. Under such circumstances, 
they determmed to defend their town against James's 
army, consisting of 20,000 men, well equipped in 
every respect, prepared for the siege, and led by him 
in person. It is not to be supposed that Walker and 
his brave a*f«^te« were qualified to defend the town 
according to the rules of military art. They depend- 
ed solely on seal, perseverance, and courage. Their 
sallies were frequent, fierce, and destructive to the 
besiegers; and so confident were they in themselves, 
that they always kept the gates open, in order that . 
they might sally forth whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred; and when James's army battered the walls, 
they told them that was useless, as they might enter by 
the gates if they were so disposed. The prospect of 
reducing this place, so defendfd, appeared to James 
so distant, that after having continual his assaults for 
eleven days, he returned to DubUn, leaving his forces 
with orders to continue the siege. From force, there 
seemed now no chance of gaming the town. The 
besiegers, therefore, resolved to wait patiently till 
famine fimed it to surrender. Of the approach of 
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this, the inhabitants were not unapprdiensive ; but 
they trusted that supplies of forces and provisions 
would speedily arrive ftom England; and, in the 
meitn time, the clergy in the town, both of the estab- 
lishment and beIon|ipng to the dissenters, by daily 
addressing the people in the cathedral, kept up and 
even increased their determination never to yield. 

The town had been first assailed on the 17th of 
April. On the 30th of July, three ships were seen 
in Loch Foyle, part of some which had before ap- 
peared there. On these vessels the eyes both of the 
oesiegers and besieged were anxiously fixed. The 
attempt to approach the town was extremely difficult 
and hasardous; and the besiegers now did every 
thing in their power to increase tlie difficulty and 
danser. Where the lake narrowed, its shores were 
lined with batteries, and a boom formed as strong as 
it could be made, was stretched across this narrow 
part. This boom consequently must be broken, 
Defore the vessels could possibly approach. One of 
them came near it. All eyes were fixed on the 
event Sailing with considerable velocity, she broke 
the boom. The besieged were almost intoxicated 
with joy, when the next *moment their joy was 
changed to despair, on observing the vessel on 
shore, in consequence of the rebound given her in 
breaking the boom. The next moment the recoil of 
her guns, which were fired on the besiegers as they 
attempted to take possession of her, win set her 
afloat. The garrison were now relieved irom famine ; 
and as on famine alone the besieged had trusted for 
success, they immediately retinxi, having lo!^ 8000 
men. Of the 7360 of which the garrison consisted, 
4300 survived ; but a laige portion of these were 
incapable of service. 

As soon as the Protestants of Enniskillen learned 
the issue of the siege, they went in pursuit of the 
enemy, and not only harassed them, but by their 
rapid excursions, struck terror even to the capital. 
At length three different armies were sent agmnst 
them. Two of these they defeated, and the thirds 
under the duke of Berwick, thev obliged to retreat. 

The Protestants had long looked for effectual 
succours from England. At length they arrived 
under Scbomberg and Solmes. From Bangor, in 
the county of Down, where Schomberg landed, he 
advanced to Dundaik,' taking possession of Bel&st, 
Antrim, Carrickfergus, &c. on his route. His 
encampment at Dundaik was very injudiciously 
chosen in a low and damp spot, by which sickness 
attacked his troops. Against him, thus encamped, 
the army of James msLrched, commanded bv liim 
in person. The situation (X Schomberg, though 
unhealthy, was strong ; so that James, after making 
a show of immediate and general attack, retired 
to Ardee. The people of Fjigbuid having indulged 
in great hopes from the operations of Scnomberg*s 
army, were loud in their expressions of disappoint- 
ment and indignation, when they learned that his plan 
seemed rather defensive than oronsive ; and William 
resolved, in order to pacUy the people, to go himself 
into Ireland ; and he accordingly landed at Carrick- 
fergus on the 14th of June, 1600. 

Having put himself at the head of his forces, the 
army of James retirtfd before him to the southern 
side of the Boyne, near Drogheda, where it halted ; 
James, who bad Joined it irom Dublin, declaring his 
resolution to try the &te of a battle. The hostile 
armies were nearly equal, that of James consisting 
of 33.000 men, and that of William of 36XX)0 men. 
The army of the former was composed of French and 
Irish ; that of William of Dutch, Danes, and other 
foreigner[^ among whom were some Huguenots, and 
Enalish and Irish; tlie last were principally Innis- 
killen Protestants. The position of James's army 



was strong; but William, after having reoomialii^ 
it, resolved to cross the Boyne and atiack hia. 
For this purpose, he formed his army into threi 
divisions, with orders to pass the river ia three 
different places. The right wing cvossed t»^ n 
the morning of the Ist of July, 1690, without o|»|ni>- 
tion, andi by their manmuvres, soon not to fiifbt 
those of the enemy with whom they hail to contai 
The passage of the centre dividoii was noieSaid 
so easily ; and, after it was effected, tkm Unguesst 
were thrown into disorder. To retrieve wbidt. 
Schomberg put himself at their head, and iKUf 
taken prisoner, he was aocidentaliy killed by tiw 
fire of his own troops. Nearly at the sane uae 
fell George Walker, the heroic defender of London- 
derry. The ol^ect of WiUiam himatlf, who hoM 
the third division, was, a&er erosehu; the river, to 
take the enemy in fiank ; bwt the £agljsb csviky 
under his immediate oomaBand, could not wilbsUHi 
the impetuous attack of their oppoaentB, sod vm 
forced to give vray. In this dilemma, the f^tr 
killeners immediately advanced, cfaaiged tbeeuniy 
in the most biave manner, and thus afforded tine fir 
the cavahr to rally. The in&atry of Jsna uv 

£ve way; and JaaMS himself, alarmed at m 
nger, put himself at the head of a rerinait d 
cavalry, and gained the pass of Duleck, ihreeiuiH 
to the south of the field of battle. The rest of to 
forces having also passed through this defile, fonDoi 
again, and effected their retreat in good order. Tbe 
loss of the vanquished is said to have been iaOO,i»i 
that of the victors fiOO. 

James fled with such rapidity, that be mcbni 
Dublin that night. He stopped there a ven «^i 
time ; and after having advised his parti«sns to wb-i 
mitto Wtlliam,he continued his route, and eoilaritd 
at Waterford for France. His army also retrntni 
by Dublin; but they directed tlieir march lowv^ 
Athlone and Limeridc. i 

WiUiam did not at first pursue the defeated amTj 
but having received the submissioa of the g^'^H 
of Droghi^ }» advanced slowly to the soitfli,^ 
enoun^ about two miles firom Dublin. A pro»i 
matioo was immediately issued, promising parM 
and protection to the lower orders of men vbu m 
renained at home, or should return thither, and gnQ 
up their arms ; but expressly exdudiof^ from paro(«| 
the leaders of the rebeliion. Commissions v(t^ 
also appointed to seise all forfnlures arising froD u^ 
rebellion. ... i 

As the enemy's forces had retreated to Am^ 
and Limerick, it became necessary to take mtiwti 
for following and reducing them. Accordin^ifj 
after WiUiam had permitted his array to nsi • »^ 
Ume, he detached ten regimento of infsotry, and bM 
of horse, towards Athlone, whUe he himself natch^ 
southward with a large force. Athlone vat tr^ 
attacked; but WUUam's troops being fvpslij^ 
their commander judged it prudent to rive vp t^ 
enterprise, and to march to join the king- ^^. 
great ol^t of the monarch was the reductHiii <» 
Limerick. He began his approaches to tlus dij> 
which was very strong, on the 9th of Aug^ '" 
garrison was commanded by Boileau, a ^"*^2*J 
who took every measure that skiU and c^P*^^ 
could suggest for the defence of the P^' JT 
of his first enterprises was to intercept an tt^ 
and succeeding in this^ he gave fresh spint (<> P^ 
troops, and an earnest to WiUiam of the ^^ 
he might expect to encounter. The lui>^"^ \, 
was naturally of a temper not easily dafP^.^^ 
dispirited. He proceeded in his plans, and. (jow* 

I8th of August, was enabled to opsn hi» "T^ 
On the 27th, having effected a breach, ao >>"J? 
was ordered ; but after this attempt hadbe»o""^ 
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ct: far Uie space of three honrs, William was obliged 
ntfintU with a loss of SOO killed atid 1000 wounded ; 
M ana afterwards he ordered the siege to be 
r^isrd, aod his army to retreat to Cioiunel. Theiice 
UlttflL<elf proceeded to Waterford, and embarked for 
ijfiaod. On bis departure^ the command of tlie forces 
ns Ifft to coont Solmes and Ginckle, and the care 
ofthedvil goremmeni to two lords justices. 

The fsri of Marlborough had, before William 

TUiMi the uefre of Limerick, sailed from Portsmouth 

vith aOQOmen ; and, landing near Cork, he reduced 

iliis plice and Kinsale. This event, so prejudicial 

(0 the out of James, was almost inmiediately 

folJoved bftbe departure of Boileau and his French 

soUtenfioD Limerick, between whom and the Irish 

Oten bad long been much jealousy. I'he Irish 

VRV nt, however, dispirited by these events. On 

tfeoooOsrj, they prepared for an attack on the 

nmson at MuUingar, and, for this purpose, had 

ooUrcted fonge for 5000 cavalry for five days at 

.^Ihione. Ginckle, on learning this, resolved to 

amidpate the attack, and, marching at the head of 

s^ocflfitmi MuUingar, he attacked aconsidera- 

b!e body of the Irish, who were encamped at Bally- 

onre. The attack succeeded ; the enemy fled ; but, 

nllTiog at a place called Grenofe, they again gave 

laide, and were again defeated, and thrown uito 

cooplete disorder. By this defeat, their plan of 

<^«bire operations a^nst the English garrisons 

ns fnistnited. 

The partisans of James would probably have 
fiVenwayto despair, had not their hopes been kept 
"P by the promise of supplies from France ; but only 
officm came, and annong them Saint Ruth, who was 
noioverpd by James to take the command of all his 
^ps in Ireland. This general, after having learnt 
w number of the forces which be was to command, 
^ of those by which he would be opposed, deemed 
>|^ prudent to act solely on the defensive; and he 
^fore strengthened his posts on the west side of 
^ iihanoon, while with his main army he took his 
^OD behind Athlone. Against Saint Ruth thus 
^^ti^, Ginckle resolved to commence offensive 
^rations. On the 18th of June, he came in siffht 
«i the town ; a breach was soon made in the wall of 
v^l is called the English town, and that part was 
t»en by storm ; but it seemed impossible to reach 
tfle Irish town, the bridge being broken down, 
*"« the Shannon being here extremely deep, and 
*JJJ* same time very narrow. Guickle, under 
^ circumstances, twice attempted to repair the 
^^, but the works were destroyed. His officers 
^ troops, instead of being discouraged, were 
^'5^ ^ ^® river, notwithstanding the obstacles 
^<iaogers to which they would be thus exposed; 
jjw the general giving way to their impetuosity, 
^7 rushed into the stream, gained the opposite 

h!*! ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ enemy's incessant fire, 
? '>alf an hour were masters of the town. This 
^ter increased the mutual hatred of the Irish 
"^ Prench; and of it, and the hatred thus in- 
f^'^i Ginckle endeavoured to take advantage, 
h^^'^ a proclamation, offering pardon to those 
*J^ would desert James. This offer, however, 
f'^^'ioced little eiiect ; and it was evident that the 
^^ must be entirely decided by force of arms. 
itkV"^ Ruth, immediately on the reduction of 
9.^-^ retired with his army, which consisted of 
«d,ooo men, to the heights of Kilcommeden. Here 
r^^k up a strong position, and awaited the 
^^^ of Ginckle, who was not slow in following 
?r|?7iotwithstandin^ his army consisted of only 
rjJW iBen. This mferiority, however, was amply 
J?P^n«aied by the spirit bv which his soldiers were 
^^''^ Indeed a most nloody contest was about 



to take place. The first effort of Ginckle was tc 
force a pass on tlie right of the enemy ; and this 
having oeen efiected, his whole left wing advanced 
through it; and attacked the right of tlie Irish, 'llie 
contest was severely contended ; and the Irish, even 
after they were obliged to give way, retired only to 
flank their assaihuits in their turn. Saint Ruth, hs 
soon as he was informed of the attack on his right, 
drew great part of his cavalry from his left to support 
it. Advantage was immediately taken of this, and 
orders eiven to force the pass of Aghrim castle, on 
the left of the enemy by the cavalry, while the 
infantry made a movement to support this attack. 
The latter charging with impetuosity, the enemy 
designedly gave way, and the assailants, pursuing 
too Air, were overpowered by a charge on the front 
and flank at the same lime. The cavalry, however, 
had succeeded in their olgect, which induced Saint 
Rnth to make them the principal object of his attack. 
But, while he was giving orders to that effect, he 
was sUiin by a cannon IimI. The disputes between 
the French and Irish now produced the moat fatal 
results ; for Saarfield, the Irish general, being totally 
unacquainted with Saint Ruth*s plans, was unable to 
follow them up, and, before he could decide in what 
manner to act, the English were victorious. Tlielr 
loss was only 700 killed, and 1000 wounded, whereas 
the Irish lost 7000, besides 450 prisoners, and ail 
their cannon, ammunition, &c. Allowing his troops 
a few days* repose, Ginckle marched against Gnlway, 
which soon surrendered, on condition that its garrison 
should be permitted to march to Limerick, llie terms 
in other respects were liberal as well as politic ; for, 
as soon as they were known, considerable numbers 
deserted the cause of James. Still, however, his par- 
tisans were numerous, and such as remained firm, were 
animated by a most determined spirit of resistance. 

No place of consequence now remained to James 
except Limerick, and thither Ginckle directed his 
march. Recollecting, however, the ill success of 
his master before this phice, he resolved to proceed 
with the utmost caution. He took measures to 
prevent the garrison receiving supplies by sea, and 
to secure his own communication witli Kerry, in case 
he should be obliged to take up his winter quarters 
there. As the garrison was equal in numbers to his 
own armv, it would have h^n madness to have 
attempted to have taken the town by assault. 
Instead, therefore, of wasting his time in makuig 
breaches in the walb, he resolved to cut off their 
provistons, by cutting them off from the county uf 
Clare, whence they were drawn. This enterprise 
was successfully performed, to the surprise and con- 
sternation of the Irish, who, when tliey saw the bat- 
teries dismounted, thought Uiat the siege was about 
to be raised. The next object of the genera] was to 

Sin possession of Thomond Bridge and King's 
and, which lie to the north of what is called die 
English Town. The Shannon was crossed, the 
works that protected the bridge were approached 
and stormed, and, after a desperate resistance, tlie 
English made a lodgment within ten yards of it. 
Ginckle was surprised at his own success; btit a 

feneral engagement which the enemy ouoht to liave 
asarded on this occasion, was prevented by the 
disputes between the Irish and the French. This 
dissension, together with the success of the English, 
produced an offer to capitulate ; and Ginckle nere, 
as at Athlone, gave the most liberal terms. In a 
few days after Limerick was thus reduced, a French 
fleet appeared in the Shannon, with such supplies of 
troops, &c. as must have rendered it impossible, if 
they had got into the city, to have taken it. 

The articles of Limerick, as they are called, that 
is, the terms on which this city, and all the other 

u 
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posts in possession of the adherents of James, were 
siirrenderedy were in substance as follows: <*That 
the Catholics stiould enjoy such privileges in the 
exercise of their religion, as were consistent with 
jaw, or such as they had enjoyed in the reign of 
Cliarles II.: That their Majesties, as soon as their 
affairs would permit, should summon a parliament, 
and endeavour to procure from it such further 
security as mi^ht preserve them from being troubled 
on account ot their religion: That all the Irish in 
the kingdom in the service of James, should be par- 
doned, and exempted from all actions for debt, on 
account of plunder committed by them in the course 
of the war : That they should be reinstated in their 
property, and in their rights and titles, as soon as 
they took the oath of allegiance, enjoined by an act 
of the English parliament in the first year of king 
William's reign : That every lord and gentleman, 
who was included in this capitulation, should be 
allowed to carry arms for defence or amusement: 
That the garrisons should march away with all the 
honours of war : And that those who might choose to 
leave Ireland, should be. permitted to carry off their 
effects to any country except Britain, ships being 
provided for that purpose by the British government. 
Fourteen thousand Irish availed themselves of this 
article, and left their native country." 

As William was now completely master of Ire- 
land, it was lioped and expected that he would 
immediately summon an Irish parliament, but this he 
did not do till 1692, when he wanted money. In the 
mean time the English parliament legislated for 
Ireland ; the most important of their acts was one 
to substitute other oaths, instead of the oath of 
supremacy, which, in fact, excluded Catholics from 
btith houses of parliament. In 1692, wlien the Irish 
parliament met, it became evident that the commons 
were disposed to stand up for the rights of their 
country much more firmly than William wished or 
expected ; they even went so far, as to contend that 
Poyning's law did not extend to money bills, and 
rejected one that was sent over to them from 
England, expressly because it had not originated 
with them. This parliament was therefore dissolved, 
in the hopes that the next would be less sturdy in the 
maintenance of their privileges. 

In 1695, a new parliament was assembled, which, 
among other things, expliiined and confirmed the act 
of setUement, and confirmed the articles of Limerick, 
but not without such modifications and alterations as 
were by no means consonant, to their spirit, and there- 
fore were not justifiable : this parliament also passed 
some penal statutes against the Catholics. The great 
majority of its membeiB were by no means disposed 
to question the authority of the English parliament ; 
but some of the members of the commons stood reso- 
lutely up, not merely for tlie uidependence of the 
Irish upon the English parliament, out even for the 
independence of the kingdom of Ireland upon the 
kingdom of England. 

The reign of queen Anne, so far as it regards Ire- 
land, was distinguished principally by the severe 
penal statutes which were passed in the Irish parlia- 
ment against the Catholics. It never seems to have 
occurred, that excessive severity only tended to in- 
crease the bigotry and ignorance against which 
it was directed, and that mild measures, aided by en- 
deavours to enlighten tlie Catholics, and adopted in 
the spirit of charity, without a constant reference to 
the state of Ireland as a conquered country, would 
much more effectually have promoted the object 
which tlie British government, and, under their in- 
fioeiice, the Irish parliament, professed to have In 
view. But, besides the irritation which was thus 
produced among the Irish Catholics, the Irish nation 



in general were constantly reminded, in the nost 
galling and unnecessary manner, of Uie depeodoce 
of their parliament upon that of England ; and thr 
violence of party — always great in Ireland—vag 
augmented by the English govenunent, to serre Us 
paury purposes of pofitical intrigue. 

In 1724, dean Swifk distinguished himself by ik 
Drapier*s letters, the object of which was to pon 
out the consequences that would result from a jbua 
granted to a man of the name of Wood, for wppij- 
ing Ireland with a copper coinage. Such was {U 
ferment occasioned by these letters, that the (atroi 
was revoked next year. It is now pretty well wtt- 
tained that Swift was not tJbe patriot he was tben 
considered, and that Wood^s coinage (though tk 
granting him a monopolv was improper and unissi) 
would by no means have oeen the source of profit ut 
himself, or so prfjudicial to the people, as was ^epf^ 
sented in the Drapier's letters. But Ireland, at tfaii 
period, was admirably adapted to be the sceoe of 
every kind of political imposture and intrigue. She 
was miserably governed ; her interests were aew 
consulted, but always sacrificed either to the intcretfi 
of England, or, what was worse, and more provoklog. 
to the interests of such individuals as the Briiab 
ministry wished to oblige. The viceroy oolj cane 
over once in two years. The effective power w» 
with the lords justices, and their time and thoogbts 
were occupied in forwarding the plans of the Britisli 
cabinet, and promoting their own private inUfcsti 

The privileges of the Catholics, aheady gratlr 
curtailed, were still further encroached upon, by an 
act passed In 1727, by which they were totally ^ 
prived of the elective franchise. Such, however, w 
their attachment to their native soil, that, thoogii a 
scarcity, reaching almost to a fiimine, drove thoannds 
of Protestants to America, scarcely any Catbolics 
emigrated. 

In 1745, when a rebellion raged in the heart a 
Britain, and when the British ministry, conscioos at 
the harsh and ui^ust manner m which they had trcstfli 

Ireland, were apprehensive that she also wooki aw 
courage the Pretender, they sent over the celebntco 
eari of Chesterfield, who so well discharged his doty, 
that he discountenanced all party distinctioBS ; p** 
to the Catholics the full protection of the laws ; asl 
by similar conduct in other respects, prevented the 
Irish even from indulging a wish to support the Pre- 
tender ; so that the unexpected and singular specta- 
cle was exhibited, of Ireland tranquil and loyal, at a 
time when Scotland, and even England, teesMd wtfi 
fiivourers of the exiled fiimily. 

In 1749, the power of the Irish parHameat w 
again brouslit under discussion, in conseqoeooe « 
the intended application of the surplus of the hcR^ 
ditary revenue of the crown towards the paymest « 
the national debt The question was, whether tto 
right of disposing of this surplus was vetted io tw 
king or the Iriui house of ftnmmAna ; or, io other 
words, whether his majesty's previoos consent ««j 
necessary. At this time the English party g^ 
their point ; but when the question was renewed ■ 
1753, the patriots were victorious. 

In 1759, Britain and Irehind were alarmed with tM 
preparations for invasion making in the French ^^i^ 
but no binding took place, except that of Tb«^ 
with 000 men at Carrickfergus, and be '^^'Bunfo 
in the course of a few days. The conduct of tn 
Irish troops, as well as of the peasantry, ^i'' ''^^^ 
casion, proved that they were mnch more loytl >f^ 
worthy of confidence than they were allowed toW 
by thme who calumniated them, for they were f*^ 
to rush to the defence of their country; ^^^^ 
were engaged behaved with surprising seal ana '"O*' 
pidlty. 
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We Dov cghmId the tfme of the fint appeerenoR 
of tboK associations of the peasantry, and others of 
a higher class, for purposes of outrage, or of efiect- 
•M political olgecis, by which the history of Ireland 
& bcflceforth so noch distinguished. In 1762 the 
(Thiiebofs first created alarm. They took this name, 
vluch succeeded that of Levellers, from the circum- 
sUDce of their covering their ordinaij dress by a 
shirt or vfaite frock. They consisted of labourers in 
ihe vooDcn manufacture, who had been driven out of 
pnploymcatlif its decline : and of labourers in hua- 
bandry.vbo kad been reduced to the same state, in 
coBMqocace of tile general conversion of arable into 
pastorehid. To add to their distress, at this time 
aspiri(of otecprise and impeovement had recently 
yrmxtd tfae oiclosare of commons, on which these 
/wopfe Jed previously enjoyed the right of common- 
>§t. lie outrages of the Whiteboys were dreadful; 
udtbealaraiwas greater than even they warranted, 
in eoasqoeooe of a suspicion tliat they were insti- 
P»^ bj^and connected with, the Catholics. The 
vr. year an insurrection arose in Ulster. In this 
<nJ7 l^ratestaots were concerned. The cause of this 
vas tile faaidahips under which, it was alleged, the 
poorer classes laboured with regard to keeping the 
nads in repair. The insurgents called themselves 
HmrUofOaky firom wearing oaken branches in tlieir 
lats. They soon, however, carried their views be- 
M their origmal object ; and, on their proceeding 
to iDteffae violently with respect to this, and the rent 
« iud, tliey were pot down by an armed force. 
The int drcuinstance, after the accession of 
^ Ill'> cnnnected with the history of Ireland, 
Uat deserves our notice and record, was the passing 
^^ octennial bill, in 1768. The parliament <9 
^™d, unlike that of Britain, continued in existence 
jl^ Jpng as the monarch lived, being dissolved only 
2^ death taking place. In 1761, an attempt was 
w bj Lucas and others of the patriotic pejrty, to 
«ut the duration of the Irish parliament, and to 
w it on the same footing, in this respect, as the 
<vxidi parliament ; this, however, did not succeed, 
"" it is even doubtful whether the British govem- 
Bioit utended that the measure should be carried in 
\'^; for the British privy council returned the 
^ of a bill transmitted to them for limiting the 
°°nte of the Irish parliament to $even years, 
*«h an alteration which extended the duration to 
^« years ; probably expecting that, by this inter. 
"^^^Qce, the Irish parliament would be induced to 
i^Kt the bill altogether; but the Irish parliament, 
^ great temper and good sense, passed the bill as 

Atthia period, lord Townshend was lord-Ueutenaut. 
His broorite and principal object was to destroy the 
P^W" of the Irish aristocracy, and to take out of 
^ hands tlie influence and distribution of places 
^ peoaons, which had been hitherto allowed them, 
jr^^^uence of the supposed necessity of courting 
^ ^oor and votes. This was a difficult point; 
^ Uie viceroy carried it, though not by the most 
^ we means. From this Ume, the lord-lieutenant, 
||f>° other words, the British government, was 
^SBraed and treated as the only source of honours 
^emoluments. During the administration of this 
«|oieiiiaQ, who was very popular among the Irish, 

< merely on account of^his public measures, but 
JV ^ account of his disposition and manners, open 
^ ooDvivial, and thus highly congenial to those of 
uj*^ over whom he was phiced, some dlstor- 
7^^ broke out in Ulster, in consequence of a sys- 
^ uitrodoced there of letUng hind on fines. As 
lip P^ minority of the small nnnen and peasantry' 

^^^^^taliy unaUe to pay these ines, and were oon- 

^'^'^ deprived of thehr tons, they became des- 



perate, and committed such violent outrages on those 
wlio bad tidcen their lands, that government was 
obliged to have recourse to militvy force. The 
insurrection was thus ouelled; but the distressed 
inhabitants, deprived of the means of subsistence, 
were driven to America in great numbers. 

The breaking out of the American war, produced 
a remarkaUe c&nge in the language and conduct of 
the British government as they related to Ireland ; 
proposals were made in the British house of commons 
m favour of Irish commerce ; and some of the penal 
statutes against the Catholics were annulled. Th^ 
were now enabled to acquire full property in land, 
and a son could no longer force a settlement from his 
fiither by coofornune to protestantism, provided the 
Catholics subscribeof an oath of allegiance and a 
declaration, winch were prescribed. Still, however, 
Irish commerce and trade languished, and the 
patriots of Ireland auned at much greater privileges 
with respect to it, and to their political state in 
general, than had yet lieen granted. The means hj 
which their views might be forwarded were at hand. 
The American war had drawn firom Ireland nearly 
all her regular forces, and her coasts, thus unpro- 
tected, were exposed to invasion. In consequenee 
of the town of Belfiist not receiving a garr^on ade- 
quate to their protection, the inhabitants, in 1779, 
entered into armed associations to defend themselves 
against the enemy. Tins gave rise to the system of 
volunteers, which soon spread over the whole coon- 
try. The Irish nopr began to feel their strength, and 
even the house of commons unanimously passed a 
resolution, on the first day of their session this year, 
that, in their address to the kmg, it should be repre- 
sented to his majesty, that '* it was not by temporary 
expedients, but oy a free trade alone, that Ireland 
could now be saved from impending ruin \** and in 
order to give effect to this address, uey voted their 
supplies only for six months. A motion was also 
macK, that the granting of new taxes would at that 
time be inexpedient, which was carried by a large 
nugority. Tnanks were voted, unanimously, in the 
house of commons, and, with only the dissentient 
voice of the lord chancellor, in the house of lords, to 
the volunteers, for their exertions in defence of their 
country. Lord North, who was at this time prime 
minister, now found himself obliged to give way ; but 
hoping that the Irish would be content with the 
removal of commercial restrictions, he carried a bill 
through the British parliament, wtidch in some mea- 
sure ^ected that object. But the Irish looked to 
greater olyects; and, unfortunately for his own 
views, lord North, in order to induce the British 
manufiicturers and merchants to acree to his com- 
mercial concessions, had represented them as a boon 
resumable at pleasure. The Irish thus learned, that 
what had been granted, had been granted, either 
through fear, or as a matter of &vour, and not as 
their right, and they became sensible that they could 
not be secure, unless they had an independent legis- 
lature of their own. Resolutions to tnis efiect were 
published by the difiVsrent volunteer corps, who, in 
order that they might act with more efiiect, formed a 
union among themselves, and they were not only 
animated by the same spirit, but, in all their resolu- 
tions and proceedings, directed to the same object. 

This spuit ammated all ranks and classes : it was 
no longer an association confined to one part of the 
kingdom, composed of ignorant and poor men, with- 
out talents or influence, and aiming at some local 
and temporary object. At the heao of the DubUn 
voluntees was the duke of Leinster ; and, on the 
9th of June, 1780, with hhn m the chair, they 
resolved, " That the king, lords, and commons, of 
Ireland, only, are competent to xaako hiws binding 
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the sulgecta of this realm ; and that they would not 
obey or give operation to any laws, save only those 
enacted by the king, lords, and commons, of Ireland, 
whose rights and privileges, jointly and separately, 
tiiey were determined to support witli tbeir lives and 
furtunes/' The house of commons, which had 
hitherto gone along with the sense of the nation at 
large, seems now to have been placed under minls- 
iermi inHuence, or at least to have been of opinion 
tlittt the nation were proceeding too rapidly and too 
fiir; lor a motion made by Mr Grattan^ that no 
power on earth, save the king, lords, and commons, 
of Ireland, had a right to make laws for IreUind, was 
vrithdrewn ; and the Irish parliament, acting in the 
spirit which caused this motion to be withdrawn, 
passed into laws two bills which had been altered by 
the British cabinet Hence the parliament became 
very unpopular. 

In 1781, tlie force of the volunteers had been 
augmented to BOfiOO men. By forming commit- 
tees of correspondence and a national committee, 
they cave to their system a single animating spirit, 
\ij which their power was wonderfully increased ; 
and as the British government still obstfaiately re- 
fused to comply wiu their requests, a crisis seemed 
to be at hand. At this period, that administration 
which had lust Britain her American colonies, re- 
signed ; and they were succeeded, in March, 1782, 
by a Whig administration, at the head of which was 
the marqiSs of Rockingham. The duke of Portland 
was immediately appointed lord4ieutenant. Mr 
Orattan moved an address to the king, in the house 
of commons, which was unanimously carried in both 
houses, in wiiich it was declared, that " the crown of 
Ireland was an imperial crown, inseparably an- 
nexed to the crown of Great Britain ; but that the 
kingdom of Ireland was a distinct kingdom, with a 
parliament of her own, the sole legislature thereof; 
that in this right they conceived the very essence of 
their liberty to exist ; that in behalf of all the people 
in Ireland, they claimed this as their birthright, and 
could not relinquish it but with their lives; that they 
had a high veneration for the British character ; and 
that their determinaUon was in sharing the freedom 
of England, to share also her fiite, and to stand or 
fell with the British nation.*' The lord-lieutenant 
assured parliament that the British legislature had 
concurred in a resolution to remove the causes of 
their discontents, and that his majesty was graciously 
disposed to give his royal assent to acta calculated to 
fulfil their wishes. As an earnest of the sincerity of 
this declaration, a law was passed, by which all 
interference of the British privy council to alter Irish 
bills was abolished, and the parliament of Ireland 
thus placed on the same footing as that of Britain. 
Acts were also passed for the Imitation of the law 
against mutiny to two years ; for the right of habeas 
corpus, and for the Independence of the judges ; and 
the act by which the Irish house of peera bad been 
deprived of their supreme judicial power in their 
own country, was repealed. These concessions, how- 
ever, were not deemed sufficient by some patriots, 
particularly by Mr Flood, who brought in a oill, de- 
claring the sole and exclusive risht oi the Irish parlia- 
ment to nuke laws in aJl cases wnatsoever, both inter- 
nal and external, for the kingdom of Ireland : only 
MX members voted for Uiis motion, Mr G rattan 
opposed it ; and the volunteers of Leinster, Ulster, 
luia Connaugfat, were likewise Inimical to it. 

The volunteers having accomplished the olnects 
which they originally had In view, did not disband 
themselves, but directed thcjr views and exertions to 
a reform in parliament. In order to act with vigour 
luul cfTect, they followed their former plan of a 
national convention, which they appointed to be held 



in Dublin on this 10th of November, 1783. On tU 
29th of the same month, a motion was made in ilr 
house oi commons by Mr Flood, founded on tlr 
resolutions of this convention, whidi, after s lon^ 
and warm debate, was rejected by a very lir*r 
majority. This termination, instead of rott&inftv 
volunteere to perseverance, as it would have onr, 
when they had their original olgect in view, mw 
to have disconcerted and alarmed them; for \m 
convention adioumed to an indefinite period, ifo? 
having passed a resolution to carry on indiridBiIlj. 
their efforts for a parliamentary reform ; and btro^ 
agreed to address the king, expressing their iojalij, 
and beseeching him not to ascribe their efforts to 
restore the constitution to its pure and pristine fcrD, 
to any love of innovation, or want of attaduneat lu 
his government or power. Soon after this the ^ulnn- 
teer system declined, ministen hastening its drrlw 
by raising foncible regiments, into whicn they drrv 
the officen of the volunteen by pecvuary iDdu(^ 
ments. 

The cause of parliamentary reform, though i> 
longer supported by the volunteen in tbeir as&(xitr 
character, was not deserted by tlie people, or by hi 
advocates in parliament ; and their hopes were mist6 
by the circumstance, that Mr Pitt, who hsd hm i- 
most strenuous supporter, was now prime nininrr. 
It was soon found, however, that Mr Pitt vu iw 
looser of the same opinion ; and Mr Flood's mothn 
for leave to bring in a bill to reform the Irish hoax 
of commons, was negatived, though not till iftff i 
long debate. The advocates for this measure, oqio( 
doors, were not cast down ; the citisens of Dsbiifi, 
legally convened by the sherifTs, voted a series (4 
resolutions un &vour of this measurp, and i^ 
appointed a committee to prepare an address to the 
people at large, and a petition to the king. "^^ 
people were uivited to form a national oon^Tf^^ 
composed of five persons from every county snd urp^ 
town ; and the meeting of this congress actually uxi 
place in Dublin, on Sie 25tli of October, 1784. »>(• 
withstanding the endeavoun of goveramrnt to pre- 
vent it, which were carried, at least, as &r as tif 
law warranted. 

The system of tithes has always been a sDuireul 
ill will, even where those who paid them were of the 
established religion ; but it seemed very baid m 
unjust to the Catholics, that they should pay tow^ 
the support of a clergy whose services they did ool 
need, nor wish for. Besides, the tithes pressed hinl 
on the poor renters of a piece of ground, peH»p< 
scarcely large enough to support a man and h^ 
family, even if he had receivea the whole produce. 
From this feelmg with regard to the oppresstood 
tithes, arose, hi 1786, a species of InsurrectioD ifi w 
south of Ireland, carried on by persons wtio iXj\tA 
themselves Right-boys. They administered oeihs. 
binding the people not to pay more as the tithe v(s» 
acre, than a sum they fixed— to permit no procton 
—and not to allow the clergyman to take bis i»^ 
in kind. Not being sufficiently opposed in Utis out- 
rage, they proceeded forther ; to fix the rents oi 
land— to raise the wages of hibour— and to opp<^ 
the collection of the tox called hearth-money. [^ 
called forth the attenUon of the legislatnie, sJid •<■ 
1787 an act was passed, to prevent tunuUuotf 
assemblies and illegal comblnaUons. . ^ 

At the breaking out of the Frem* retolutios » 
was natural that those in Ireland, who had ^^^^ 
long and so ardently endeavouring to gain fiir ta^ 
own country what they deemed its "8^^ JJ"J 
essential to its prosperity, should rejoice at n^^T 
when it began, and Oiat they should M OJJ^ 
inspired to renew their atterapU to n^"LT~ 
fiivouriie ol^ts of parUamenUry reform and Catno- 
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11c fiiidrRtkin Tile mode in whldi they m^jbl 
hoft to auain these oljeccs seemed pdnted ont to 
tbm hj tbe Tolooteen, — by union and asaodatians 
tbrx Ud prerailedy and thus also they mig^t be 
rqully sueoessfiil. Acconltngiy, in Jane 1791, there 
sppored at Belfiist the plan of an association, under 
tbe nune of United Iristunen; and in Norember this 
assoditiQo was actaally instituted at Dublin : their 
Martd object was, '* the forwarding a brotherhood 
ofaflcc^acommnidon of riglits, and a imion of 
power. emoBg Irishmen of erery reli{pous persuasion, 
snd tberdbyobCainini^ a oompleie reiorm in the legis- 
lature, ibmiBd on the principles of dril, politioal, and 
MiSam liberty." Such were their avowed otgeds; 
bat dm a reason to bellere, that, eren at the first for- 
ntbo of this assodatioD, the leading members looked 
Mier; or.at least, that they had determined, if it 
^boold be necessary, to obtain their professed objects 
hj aeus inconsaatent with public tranquillity, and 
*ith their duty as aobjects. That they had such a 
Bcosaty in contemplation, is evident nom the ibr> 
^atim in DnUin of nationai suards, distingiushed 
of a green uniform, and by outtona with a harp 
onder a cap of liberty instead of a crown. The9th 
of Decmber 1792 was appointed for the general 
nvxtr of these guards, and all the Tolnnteer com- 
IwiHs were invited to attend; but the muster never 
took place, in consequence of the strong measures of 
pcaotion adopted by government Thus prevented 
iram asseoibHn|r, the leadmg men among the United 
Insfamen put forth a paper, signed 1^ Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan as their secretary, in which they 
txpressfd their expectation that the volunteers would 
^nimie thirir arms for the maintenance of tranquillity 
apinst foreign and domestic enemies, and the Pro- 
^^'^ts generally to choose deputies to a national 
canTeoUon, with whidi, when formed, the Catholics 
^ffit act. The Catholics, as might be supposed, 
vere not hidisposed to take advantage of this state 
or the country. Besides the grievances which were 
<^nion to them and the Protestants, they had 
^nm grievanoee of their own, arising from their 
{^on; and from the declaration of the United 
Irehoien, they were led to hope that tlie Protestants, 
*> nr from opposing their claims, would now co- 
"pRste with them in Uieir endeavours to obtain them, 
"^ccoitiingly they also had their convention, which 
^bled oo the 3d of December, 1792, hi DubUn. 
After voting a petition to the king, and appointing a 
P^^manent committee for the management of Cauiio- 
<ic BifiiirB during the recess, they adjourned. That 
ta« nal nature of the claims which they put forth 
°^^ be undo-stood, and the ob|ections generally 
!'[^ against their claims bemg complied with might 
^[I^BMived, they abjured the (umgerous tenets which 
^ vere commonly supposed to entertain — ^that ex- 
^°i^unicated princes might be murdered or deposed 
Jyueirsaljects; that the murder of heretics is law. 
'Ql; that no faith is to be kept with them; that they 
^ be absolved from their oaths of allegiance; that 
^ pope had any jurisdiction within the realm; or 
v'f^y human power could foigive sins, without 
r"^ repentance. They also renounced all claims 
^^ (States of their ancestors, which had been for- 
*if«; and disavowed all designs of subverthig the 

T^ establishment of Ireland. 

Th« goverranent seemed to thhik, that the safest 
rj"^ for them to pursue was to avoid both ex- 
^^^i tbey were not disposed to grant all the 
^lici wished, nor to withhold every thing. In 
WonnHy with this determination, in 1793, the 
7'«^hire admitted the Catholics to the practice of 
** w— to intermarry with Protestants— and to an 
"^[^[Bined education. The legislature, during this 
^^ of parUament, also pasted a hiw to prevent I 



the election, or other appointment, of convenllans, or 
other unlawful assemblies, under pretence of prepar- 
ing or pr e s en ting public petitians, or other adorcsses, 
to his majesty or paiiiament. This act was directly 
aimed at a proposed meeting of a national convention 
of the United Irish at Athlone, which was prevented. 
A report of a secret conmiittee of the house of lords 
threw much li«ht on the views and proceedfaigs of 
the United Irishmen, as well as on those of a descrip- 
tion of insnrgents called Defenders. The latter were 
Catliolics in Armagh, Louth. Meath, and the a^u 
cent counties^ who, iiaving first associated to defend 
themselves against the ill treatment inflicted on Uiem 
by gangs of Presbyterians, called Peep-iMMay Boys, 
became afterwards the assailants. 

We have mentioned that Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan was secretary to the United Irishmen at the 
time their manifesto was published; he was on that 
account arrested, and hi 1794 brought to trial. It 
was suspected at the tune of his trial, that the views 
of the United Irishmen went forther than they avow- 
ed, and that the utter subversloo of the constitution, 
and the separation of Ireland from England^ was in 
their contemplation, and the object of their meetings 
and schemes. This was afterwards proved on the 
trial of an English clergyman of the name of Jack- 
son, for a treasonable correspondence with the agents 
of the French government; for Rowan, who had oeen 
condemned to a fine, and imprisonment for two years, 
contrived to escape out of prison, and fled ont of the 
country, conscious that, on the trial of Jackson, 
evidence of his real designs would be brought to 
light Jackson was condemned, but he took poison, 
and expired befiire he was removed finom court. 
Two others, who were leading men among the vio- 
lent democratic party, Napper Tmdy and Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, the prmcipal Cramer of the United 
Irishmen, also flea from their country. Indeed, 
there was now too mnch reason to believe, that the 
United Irishmen not only aimed at a separation from 
Britain, but aimed at this ol^ect by means of the 
co-operation of Prance, — a method at once most dan- 
gerous to that liberty which they professed themselves 
so anxious to secure, and utterly at variance with 
real patriotism or enlightened views. 

It was not to be supposed that the French govern, 
ment was ignorant of the state of Irehind, or indis- 
posed to take advantage of it in their war with Great 
Britain. Indeed it was matter of surprise that they 
had not attempted to land troops in a country so dis- 
turbed, and in which there was avowedly sO numer- 
ous and active a part of the inhabitants desirous to 
throw ofl^ the British j6ke, and for that purpose, to 
accept any foreign aasistance that might present itself. 
An agreement was in fiict made between the leading 
men«ui the Irish Union, and the French directory, 
for the landing of a French force in Ireland, on con- 
ditiott that the invading army should act as auxiliaries, 
receiving their pay uid instniction from the Union. 
As soon as thto arrangement was settled, preparations 
for the invasion of Ireland were made at Brest. The 
Irish Union, in order to be ready to second the efibrts 
of their new allies, were uncommonly active and 
sealous in their preparations and plans ; but, in the 
midst of these, they were thrown into a state of un- 
certainty, and induced to suspend their operations, in 
consequence of receiving, first, the intelligence that 
the invasion would take place immediatdy, that is, 
in the beginnfaig of the winter of 1796 ; and almost 
inunediately afterwards, a letter, which they had no 
reason not to regard as authentic, that the invasion 
would be deferred till the spring of 1797. The uivad- 
ing fleet, however, anchored in Bantry Bay, on the 
24th of December, 1796 ; but as the general, and a 
great part of bis troops were on boara ships that had 
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not snived, the admiiB], ifter waiting for him a few 
days, returned to Brest^ having previously ascertained, 
however, that the country was well defended, and 
that even the peasantry, towards whom the French 
had been taught to look for immediate and iiearty 
co4>pention, were apparently adverse to them. 

A proclamation was issued on the 17th of May, 
1797, declaring the ctvii power inadequate to qudl 
the insurrection ; and this proclamation was followed 
by orders for the military oiScers to act without wait- 
ing for any authority from the civil power. The 
muitary, who had previously been highly irritated by 
the resistance of the insurgents, and who, it is too 
probable, had entered IrelsM, with the belief that it 
might be treated in all respects as a conquered coun- 
try, now gave way, in too many instances, to the most 
oppressive outrages. Under the pretence that arms 
were concealed, houses were sometimes bturnt or 
plundered ; and the military torture of the piclLet was 
employed to force a discovery. The United Irish, 
perceiving that their only chance of success was by 
assuming the appearance of being reduced to obe> 
dience, and conducting their operations in a more 
secret manner, discontinued their meetings ; and the 
state of the country generally improvra so much, 
that in August, 1797, the admfaiistration of justice 
was again committed to the civil power. But tlie 
United Irish were only laying their schemes deeper, 
and were inactive and tranquil only, that they might 
burst out with more violence and effect. Hitherto 
they had been chiefly confined to the northern pro- 
vinces ; Imt now the associations began to extend to 
the western and souUiem parts of Ireland, and the 
whole organisation to assume a military form. Ac- 
cording to their new plan, the lowest societies con- 
sisted of twelve persons, who lived near one another, 
and among whom there was frequent and coniidentiai 
intercourse. Five of these societies elected each a 
secretary, and these secretaries formed a baroniai 
committee, which had the superintendence of tlie 
iirst society. Ten of these lower baronial commit- 
tees elected each a delegate, and the ten delegates 
composed an upper baronbtl committee, which direct- 
ed the business of the ten lower committees. In like 
manner was the organisation of county, district, and 
provincial committees effected. The supreme com. 
mand was lodged in an executive directory, which was 
composed of five persons, unknown to all except the 
secretaries of the four provincial committees. From 
this directory the orders were conveyed in the most 
secret but efficient and prompt manner; and they 
were instantly and fully obeyed. Such was tlie civil 
organisation of the Irish Union. The military re- 
sembled it, and, in fiict, was grafted upon it. The 
secretary of each of the lowest societies was its non- 
commisrioned officer ; and the delegates of the l9wer 
and upper committees were respectively captains and 
colonels. There was also a military committee ap- 
pointed by the directory, to contrive plans for the 
direction of the national force towards the grand ob- 
ject they had in view. In May, 1797, the number of 
men enrolled as members of the Irish Union in Ulster 
alone, was neariy 100,000. In the other parts of the 
kingdom, except Dublin and the counties of Wexford, 
KUdare, East Meath, West Meath, and Kin£*s Coun- 
ty, tlieir numbers were comparatively few ; out they 
were using their utmost endeavours to extend the 
Union all over Ireland. 

As soon as the members of the Irish Union found 
that they could not propagate their views by means 
of newspapers, they had recourse to handbills, which 
were privately printed and circulated by their agents. 
In these, abstinence from spirituous liquors was recom- 
mended, in order 4hat the revenue might be impaired; 
and this rccomraeiid«iaoD» which it ought have been 



thought no motive would taBve Induced the lover 
classes of the Irish to follow, was obeyed so gmenllf 
and faithfully, that their habits were observed to be 
decidedly more sober than usual. The memben « ere 
also cautioned against purcfaasiDg the quit-rents <i 
the crown, as the oargains would not be valid is cue 
of a revolution. A caution was also nven 9pa£ 
the acceptance of bank notes. All these circw- 
stances evid^Uy proved that the Irish Uuioo wm 
still in hopes of aooomplishiDg thdr olgect bv a revo- 
lution ; but, as they could not hope for this by theif 
own unaided efforte, they again had recourse lo 
France. Assistance was readily promised them ; lod 
preparations for the invasion of Ireland were Dadr 
at Brest and in the Texel ; but the exnedltion bm 
the latter place was rendered abortive, by the defe&t 
of the Dutch fleet at the battle of Campcrdovn. 
Still the Irish Union looked towards assistaooe fcm. 
the Brest expedition ; but the French govefiuneol 
appearing to have forgotten their promise, Ailhw 
O'Connor, who was a member of the Irish direcur;^ 
was oonunissioned to proceed to France ; but, on bii 
passage throu^ England for that purpose, in Febn^i 
ary, 1798, he was arrested, along with an Irish pri«l 
of the name of Coigly, and Binns, a member of U» 
corresponding society of London. They were trkd; 
O'Connor and Binns were acquitted, but detained « 
another charge of treason ; Coigij was coodaniJed 
and executed. By this time, the number of nwi 
sworn into the conspiracy amounted nearly to ball t 
million, and plans were formed for the simultsnwa 
rising of this body. Their olgect, however, was du. 
covered by a man of the name of Reynolds, who w 
a del^;ate for the province of Leinstcr; sod mn 
his information, the members who formed the cw- 
mittee of this province were arrested. Emmet, Mac- 
nevin, and Bond, members of the directory, were a^ 
arrested. Government, at the same time, bj \i» 
seiflure of papers, were made thoroughly acqoainted 
with aU the plans of the Union, and thus w<« 
enabled to frustrate them. The Union, thus dcpmed 
of their directory, proceeded to elect new meinbdv 
among whom were two brothers of the name « 
Sheares ; but neither these nor the oUicr mcmbrn 
were equal in talents to the former memben i >"■* 
yet greater talents were now requisite, not w**'^/" 
account of the discoveries made by government, ow 
also because the lower members of the Uniom v<6- 
ried with waiting, and anxious not so much to accu* 
plish the politiad objects of the Union, as to gntuy 
their own private revenge, could not be ©ana^w 
except by men of the gr^test talents and iiM^"^ 
On the 30th of March, 1798, govemmeot is^ 
a proclamation, which proved tliat they ntm w 
adopt the most vigorous measurra which ^f J^ " 
their power, for the immediate suppression oi w 
disaffecUon and disoiders in Ireland, ^t the tiuae 
time general Abererombie, who then comnaaiwfO wj 
forces hi Ireland, was directed by the lord-lieutert»^ 
to proceed with his army into the distiubed couijufs 
vested with full powers to act as be sliould turn 
proper. H is firet olgect was to restore the disapw'J 
of the army, which was in such a stale, that « cww 
not be safely trusted with the execution of the on^ 
he meant to issue. Afterwards, on the 3d J* *;J^ 
he published a manifesto. calUng upon the iJif^f^ 
of Kildare, where his headqiuuters vc".*^or 
surrender their arms within ten days, and, in<^ ^ 
non-compliance, threatening that law "^rtpffi 
troops should live among them at trt» 9"J,„„g.' 
promising rewards to tiiose who would gi»e "^r,^^. 
tion of concealed arms or ammunition, and decoofj 
other severities, in case the inliabitantsdid not ^rw 
to a stale of tranquillity. At the expiraUon ofwc ^^ 
days, the troops were quartered on those woo 
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kmm or nMpfrtnl to be dtnTecCed; and their 
Wtevioor was such as in most instances night bo 
MXpected horn meo of their habits and feelings, 
tolMto little aocQStomed to strict discipline. 

lltt iMrgeots did not seem intimidated by these 

|»oceedings againat them; and as they were ignorant 

itet gorenuneot were acquainted with tlieir plans, 

the; itili persevered in the determination to rise in a 

body QB a find day. Before that day arrived, how- 

net, gomment caused lord Edward Fitagerald, 

viio «4csilifved the plan of attack, and who was 

diatingwbedfor his boldness, talents, and influence, 

to be anoiid. He made a desperate resistance, and 

dMmi afterwards of a wound which he received 

Mrekvutsken. The two brothers Sheares, and 

flAer eonspiratora, • were arrested tlie same month; 

104 60 tile 21st of May, the plan of insun^ction was 

"■WDad by lord Castlereagh. secretary to the lord- 

'Kotensm, to the lord mayor of Dublin. The night 

«f thp2Sd was the time fixedfor it. An attack on 

uetnon stationed near Dublin, and on the artillery, 

vn to have been first executed. The castle was, 

>m the same Ume to have been surprised; after 

vuch, the parties engaged in these enterprises were 

to have united. The stoppage of all the mail coaches 

"■^^ great roads, was to have been the signal for 

J|vnnig of the people in the various parts of the 

*^™^- The scheme was certainly well arranged, 

>M had it not been discovered, might have DRcn 

^'t^ided with the most disastrous consequences. 

J^^ though thns discovered, tlie insurrection 

oroke out in a manner that caused great alarm, and, 

ty JWP C time, exposed parte of Ireland to all the 

MOWS of a civil war. On the 24th of May, the 

l^i'S^ots, though they were nearly without leaders, 

Jjowith scarcely any aims except pikes, commenced 

^ opentMMM by an attack on Naas, Carlow, and 

w places, firom which, they were repulsed with 

• k '^^ ^^ previously destroyed the mail-coaches 

2|»ur raad to Dublin, to give notice to their con- 

**»■<« that they were about to commence their 

opoations, and to retard the communication of them 

J^lpverament. As soon as the first acte of rebellion 

*^pMP^» general Lake, who had succeeded general 

Abenaombie >in the command of the forces, issued 

» prodamation, in which he expressed his determi- 

^^^^ioa to use, in the most summary and vigorous 

^oer, the powers with which he had been entrusted 

to suppress the rebellion; and commanded all persons 

« every rank, except officers and magistrates, to 

maam in their houses from nine o'clock at ui^t till 

T\y^ ^ noraing. Proclamations were also issued 

0! the Jord mayor of Dublin and the lord lieuten- 

^ In the ftrity all persons in Dublin were ordered 

^^e in a list of their arms, or to surrender them if 

IJI^had not a license to possess them; uid every 

^|?*'^^|U!rper to fix on the outeide of his door a list 

^ the niuiies of all persons resident in his house. 

^tfae second proclamation it was stated, that 

^^^^ had been sent to all his majesty's general 

r*^Ts in Ireland, to punish, aocordinff to martial 

^% all persons assisting in the lebelUon. The 

^f^|Sfe98 of the rebels towards the south-west was 

^W by their repulse at Carlow; but the city of 

*J«olm was stiU partiaUy blockaded by them. To 

^Plete the plan for its relief. Sir James Duff made 

V^P*^ march with 600 men from Lunerick, and 

T^^ at Kildare, opened the communication 

'*JJ[«en the capital and the country. 

J^ the 26th of May, the insurrection broke out in 

JJ* ^Dty of Wexford, where it was not apprehended 

l^^^A °'*'"^™*' ^^^ ™ great force. They were 
"*J«ed by a priest of the name of Murphy, a fero- 
2^ and ignorant fanatic . On the 27th, two bodies 
^ "'^ made their appearance at Oulart and Kiltho- 
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At the latter place they were defeated by 200 
or 300 yeomen; but at the former phice, where 
Murphy himself commanded, they were victorious 
Murphy immediately proceeded to Enniscorthy, of 
whiai, by the assistance of the Catholic inhabitants, 
he gained possession. The inhabitants of the city of 
Wexford were now in great alarm, as they could 
plainly distinguish the flames of the burning houses 
at Enniscorthy. As they were little prepared for 
defence, they resolved to negotiate with the insur- 
gents, or rather, to endeavour to persuade them to 
return peaceably to their homes. For this purpose^ 
two gentlemen, who had been arrested on private 
information, were sent to them; but they kept one of 
these to be their leader, and sent the other back to 
Wexford. Against this place they now determined 
to proceed. Its small garrison took a position out- 
side, but afterwards returned into the town, which 
was almost immediately evacuated, and taken posses- 
sion of by the rebels. Tlieir force was about 15,000 
men; and by the capture of Wexford, the soutliem 
parte of the county, as well as the eastern and 
western, were at their mercy. Thev now divided 
into two bodies; one of which directed ite march to 
Gorey, in the northern part of Uie county, in the 
hopes of thus forcing a passage to tiie capital; and 
the other to New Ross, by reducing which tiiey 
would be enabled to enter tlie counties of Kilkenny 
and Waterford. The inhabitante of Gorey were 
apprised of their danger, but they trusted it would 
be averted by the arrivid of troops mider general 
Loftus and colonel Walpole, which immMiately 
marched by different routes to atteck the insnrgente, 
.who were posted on a hill seven miles from Gorey, 
under the command of a priest of the name of Roche. 
This man seems to have been possessed of great 
military talente, for he immediately resolved to quit 
his position with his whole force, upwards of 10,000 
men, and attack Walpole while separated from 
Loftus's troops. He came up with him at Clough, 
and, attacking him quite unexpectedly, the Brit^i 
were defeated, with the loss of tlieir artillery. Loflua, 
in the mean time, following the insurgente to Gorey, 
ignorant of the defeat of Walpole's corps, found them 
posted so strongly that he durst not attack them, but 
retreated into the county of Carlow. The body of 
the rebels who had marched towards Ross were not 
so fortunate. They had chosen for their leader a 
person of the name of Harvey, whom they liad 
liberated from Wexford jail. He formed a plan of 
attacking three separate parte of the town of Ross at 
the same thne : The attack was accordingly made in 
a furious but irregular manner. At first the rebels 
sained some advantages, but they soon were thrown 
into confusion ; and general Johnson, wlio com 
manded a strong party of the regular army in the 
town, took advantage of this circumstance, and, 
after a desperate resistance from some divisions of 
the rebels, while othera were toteliy without disci- 
pline or management, he suoceedtKl in completely 
defeating them, and in saving the place. Enraged 
at this defeat, the rebels massacred in cold blood 
more than 100 of their Protestant prisoners at Wex- 
ford. 

On the 0th of June, the insurgente advanced to 
the north to attack Arklow. The garrison in tliis 
place, not conceiving themselves strong enough to 
defend it against the rebels, lef^ it, but afterwards 
returned, in consequence of their not attempting to 
seise it. The rebels, however, changed their plans, 
and advanced a^;ainst it; but on Sie very day of 
attack, there arrived the Durham fencible regiment. 
The royal force now consisted of IGOO men, and, 
being arranged in lines, with artillery in front, IIM7 
were enabled to cover three sides of the place, u 
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river protodiliig the oMr tade. The ibroe of the 
insurgents amoonted to more than 20,000^ but only 
about 4000 or 6000 of these had guns. They ad> 
vaiiced with great impetuosity to the cannons* 
mouths, but they were in every assault driven bacli 
with immense shmghler. The battle lasted four 
iiours; and though, during tlie whole of that time, 
the Durham fencibles bore the brunt of it, yet they 
stood firm and undaunted. The pilLemen of the in- 
surgents had not, however, yet come into action, and 
general Needham, apprehensive that the fencibles, 
wearied out with repeated attacks, would not he able 
to witlistand these formidable assailants, sent direc- 
tions to colonel Skerret, wlio commanded the fenci- 
bles, to retreat. This, however, he refused to do; 
and though it was now dork, and the insuigents 
mi|rht have profited by this circumstance, they dis- 
Oontinued the attack, and retreated. 

The insurgents of whom we lutve been hitherto 
spealung, consisted almost exclusively of Catholii». 
lliey hoped to be assisted in tlieir plans by the Pro- 
testants of the north of Irehind ; but in this they 
were disappointed. There were, indeed, msurrec- 
tlons in Antrim and Down ; but tlie Protestants who 
engaged in them, after a few skirmislies with the 
royal troops, gave up the enterprise, chiefly in con- 
sequence ^ being asured that the rest of the Pro- 
testants in the norai, though in general well disposed, 
would not co-operate with them, having learned tliat 
the insurrection in Wexford was totally of a religious 
character, and that the Catholics engaged in it imd 
repeatedly behaved with great cruelty to the Pro- 
testants. The insurgents in Wexford were thus left 
to themselves, and measures were taken by govern- 
ment to crush them eflfectually and speedily. On the 
20th of June, their whole force was assembled on 
Vinegar-hill, near Enniscorthy. General Lake im- 
mediately formed his pkui, which was, to surround 
this post; and for this purpose, all the divisions of 
tlie royal anny were put in motion. In Che mean 
time, the insui^gents were guilty of the most atrocious 
acts of cruelty, not merely against those who had 
opposed their plans, but even against those who were 
known to be favourable to them, in case tliey were 
Protestants. These were dragged to Vinegar-hill, 
where, without trial, they were either shot or trans- 
fixed with pikes, or, in some cases, put to death in a 
still more barbarous manner. At Kilan, the Protes- 
tants of both sexes were collected, with an intention 
of burning them alive in their parish church, when 
fortunately their design was prevented by tiie arrival 
of a body of yeomen. 

General Lake had collected nearly 13,000 troops, 
with a train of artillery proportionate to that number, 
for the attack on Vinegai^hili. This attack took 
place on the 2 1st of June. The town of Eraiiscortliy 
was the first object of attack, and the insurgents were 
driven from tlieir post. They fled through a space 
of ground which was to have been occupied by the 
troops of general Needham. These had not come 
up, whether from missing the road, or some other 
accidental cause, or, as was supposed, because gener- 
al Lake wished to leave the insurgents some outlet^ 
is nut ascertained. Wexford was laken by the royal 
troops the same day as Enniscorthy: previously, how- 
ever, a battle liad taken place at Horetown, between 
the troops of general Moore and the insurgents 
under Roche. The combat was long doubtful, but 
at length termhiated in the defeat of the rebels. 
General Moore immediately encamped near Wex- 
ford, in order lo secure the Protestants in that town 
foom massacre. Before his arrival, however, the 
rebels in it had committed rreat outngea. These 
were principally directeii an<T eiirourngHl by a man 
of Uie name of Dixuii. Wlule liie rebel force con- 



tinued in Wexford, this man had not been aUeti 
carry his designs into execution; bnt soon after tii«y 
marched out against geiiend Moore, Dixon, at the 
head of a mob, which be had pteviously *"**mH vitk 
whisky, murckBred the Proteatauts in a maonfr, to 
which, for wanton cruelty, not even the atrodtieifj 
the French revolution can piodooe a parallel Ia 
the mean time, the battle at Vinegar-hill, thooefa 
strenuously contended by the insurgents, cudtd a 
their complete defeat They were oonpieteiT 
broken, and fled ; and their Joss in the batUe uA 
punuit was so oonsiderabley that tlie whole jan; 
was completely disheartened. 

The movements uid proceedings of the insargmU, 
after the battle of Vinegarhili. were desultory, wt^ 
out union or plan. Chie body of them mardwItD 
Arklow, and, finding no royal troops there, us- 
sacred many of the inhabitants. Anoth^ body, mt^ 
Murphy, who had originally raised the insurRCtioo 
in W exford, directed tlieu* march towards the coutj 
of Carlow, with the design of sthrnng up the iulab- 
tants there and ia Kilkenny; but iu tliis Iheyvcfr 
disappointed, partly by the measures of the roni 
forces, and partly by the indisposition ot the iniiabi- 
tants. They now determined to return to VI'exM 
and on the S6th of June arrived at Kiioommy. Hm 
they again changed their route, and moved iiomv^ 
the Wicklow mountains; but they soon found ^ 
they had no other chance of nfety but br disfwria; 
into small bodies, being no longer capable of «iil»> 
standing the forces tluit were sent agaiost tiiee. 
After various movements and skirmishes, thereiuir, 
tiiey finalh' dispersed. 

Soon after these events, lord Camden, wlw iarf 
been viceroy during the rebellion, was recaUed, ud 
earl Comwallis was appointed his successor. Ibb 
appointment gave great and general satisfiictMi: 
the character of few noblemen, for politicsl bunoor 
and humanity, was higtier than that of lord Con- 
wallis, and his appointment seemed a pledge oa ti* 
part of government, that they meant to ponw? > 
difierent system in Ireland. He carried with bin » 
^eral pardon for all who would submit, with toT 
tew exceptions; but his arrival could not inunetiiairty 
ptit a stop to the system which had been liitben* 
pursued. On the 3d of July, the pardon wiiicb krt 
Comwallis brought with him was published is ue 
Dubiui gBsette. His majesty's generals were thorbf 
authorised to give protection to such imnrgfnfs n* 
being simply guilty of rebellion, should suirmKr 
their arms, abjure all- unlawful engagemeats, n» 
take the oath of aUegianoe. In order Uiat this im«- 
sure might reoeive the fullest authority »»*^*5!^ 
an act of amnesty was passed in fiivour of vl^ 
had been engaged in the rebellion, except jje J»J 
era, those who had been guilty of murder. «« 
those who should not comjJy with the «w»j25 
above spedfled. From tliis amnesty were ^"I'Ti 
Napper Tandy, and about thirty others who hw »J 
to the conUnent. Afterwards the cliief !«•*"" 
the rebellion were aUowed to make their ^ 
with government. Seventy-three of them boaw 
themselves to give all the intbrmatton in their po^rr 
lespecUng the transactions of the United Inshin"' 
so iiir as it couKI be done without namiDgsny u)0- 
vidual ; to emigrate into some country agre« uf«^ 
from which they were not to pass into *''7?v7 
country at war with Britain, or to return lo tfe»w. 

The Irish insuigents had been long ■"*/T; 
expecthig assistance from France; at \^ *""' 
was too late, a force of about 900 r^^'^' 
commanded by gcoenl Humbert, landed st K)i»»' 
on the 8Sd of August, and, being joined by f^*, ' 
the Catholic inliabitants, fanmediately ^^^Vir 
t. ttsUeUir. As suoii as lord Comwallis lesm^ ^'^"^ 
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riviJ, a force was oi»ll0cted» and marched against 
em. General Hatehinion arrived at Caatlebar on 
t SSlh, and was immediately joined hj geaerai 
lice, the chief commander in the west. I'he 
itish troops were drawn op in an advantageous 
titioii between Castlebar and the French, who 
tre advancing towards it. At seven o'clock in the 
irning of the 27th, Humbert arrived with about 
of his own troops, and 1000 Irish peasantry. 
IS ooly artillery consisted of two small guns. The 
Diy opposed to him amounted to nearly 8000. 
anwly was the engagement begun, whm the royal 
m; were seised with a panic and fled, leaving their 
iiUery, which consisted of six pieces of cannon, and 
fir saununition, behind them. Their officers in 
un attempted to rally them: they fled, without 
7;ipliig, thirty-eight miles, to Tunm, which they 
Bchcdthat night ; and, at one o'clock of the 88th, 
ine 4>f them reached even Athlone, having marched 
;bty miles in twenty-seven hours. Here they 
re stopped by the arrival of the viceroy. From 
5tlrbar, the French, after gaining this most unez- 
cte«] victory, proceeded to the eastward, into the 
srt of the country, with what design it is impos- 
ile to ooiijecture, unless from the expectation of 
iitg reinforoed bv the peasantry on their march, 
^oeral Lake and his column followed to watch 
nr movements, while lord ConiwaUis, with the 
ief army, moved towards Carrick, on the Shannon. 
; length, on September the 8th, general Lake 
ving come up with their rear, at a place called 
Ulinamuck, a sharp action took piace, which fortun- 
rly terminated in the surrender of the French, and 
e capture or dispereion of the rebels. The troops 
Humbert amounted to 748 privates and 96 offi- 
n. Tlie Catholic peasantry of the county of 
ayo, who had first risen to assist the French, still 
iiunueci in arms, notwithstanding Uie surrender of 
lunbrrt. They even attacked Castlebar, but were 
pui*<etL They were aftemrards obliged to take 
fufpe in Killala, from which, being stormed by the 
yal forces, they were driven with givat slaughter. 
The French government at lest seemed as u they 
mnt to send assistance to Humbert ; and, as a pre- 
Je to this assistance, a brig arrived near the noittu 
^ coast of Donegal, where it landed its new sup- 
ies. Among these was Napper Tandy, who had 
«rn constituted general of brigade m tlie French 
rvice. As soon, nowever, as he learned tlie fate of 
e army of Humbert, he reimbarked. He was after- 
inls arrested at Hamburg by the British govem- 
ent, tried in Ireland, pleaded guilty, but was par- 
oed. Another attempt of the French to revive a 
use now desperate was equally uiisuocessfuL A 
uadron, consisting of one ship of the line, and eight 
igates, with troops and ammunition on board, &s- 
led for Ireland, was &llen in with off* the western 
Obt of that island by the squadron of Sir John Bor- 
se Warren, on the 1 2th of October, who captured 
e ship of the line and three frigates. Afterwards 
e rest, except two frigates, were taken. Another 
lUadron, of three frigates, with 8000 troops on 
lard, anchored in the bay of Killala on the 87th of 
le same month ; but, on the appearance of some 
ritish ships, they set sail, and escaped. 
The plan of a union between Great Britain and 
viand, appears to have been first proposed by the 
ibh peers, in their address to queen Anne in the 
fan 1703 and 1707, but at this time the British 
ibioet was averse to it. Afterwards, when the 
rish volunteers forced the British government to 
("nder tlie Irish parliament independent of that of 
iritain, a union was sought for by the British, but 
> was no lunger an object of desire among any 
Wes of tlie Irisli. The almost uiiinlemipted 



Inanirections by wfaidi Irdaad was disturbed afler 
the commencement of the French revolution, seem co 
have suggested to the British cabinet the idea of 
seriously winging alwut a union. On the 88d of 
January, 1799, the measure was recommended by 
the viceroy to parliament. In the house of lords a 
finvouraUe addrass was voted by a large minority. 
In the commons, after a debate which mated tweuty« 
two hours, there was a majority of only one in &vour 
of the measure. Whcsiit was again brought forward 
the next day, those who opposed the union had a 
majority of five. Before the conclusion of the ses. 
sion, however, those who were iavourable to it had 
attained a m^loritv ; bat the detail of the measure 
was postponed till the next year. In the British 
parliament, the question' had also been introduced 
during the session of 1799, and, after considerable 
discussion, but with less opposition than in the Irish 
pariiamcnt, a series of resolutions, recommending a 
union, had been voted. JVhen the Irish parliament 
assembled again on the 15th of January, 1800, a 
motion was made hostile to the measure, which, 
after a long and animated debate, was negatived by 
a majority of fiolrty-two. On the 6th of February, 
lord Castlereagh communieated a message from the 
lord-lieutenant» in fovour of a nnioo, and developed 
the plan on which it was to be effected. On a divi- 
sion of the bouse for taking this message into con- 
sideratkm, there appeared 168 in favour of it, and 
1 15 against it. The house of peers were more decid- 
edly in fiivour of a anion. In order to counteract 
the effects of opposition, government liad recourse to 
those means, which the distribution of places of 
honour or emolument must always put in their 
power, and which too frequently have overcome the 
consdenoes of those who have been the most loud in 
their professions of purity, independence, and patriot* 
ism. By the active and judicious employment of 
these means, the nugority in the bouse of commons 
had been greatly reduced, and the prospeet of carry, 
ing the measure was rendered every day more 
ffivourable. Besides, many of those, both m and out 
of parliament, who, during the first impulse of their 
feelings, had reprobated the union, without consider- 
mg the arguments that might be urged in favour of 
it, having become cool, am divestcid themselves of 
prejudice, resolved to support it. 

The subject of the union being sgain introduced 
into the British parliament, it was discussed in both 
houses, and on the 8d of July received the royal 
assent. The articles of union were partly commercial 
and partly political. The proportion of revenue to 
be raised in the two kingdoms was fixed by a com- 
parison of their aggregate imports and exports, by 
which Ireland was to raise two parts of the revenue 
for every fifteen raised by Great Britain, during tlu^ 
first twenty years after the union. At the close of 
that period, the proportion was to be regulated by 
parliamenL One hundred commoners from Ireland 
were to sit in the imperial parliament, and the pro- 
prieton of disfranchised boroughs were to receive 
a pecuniary compensation. Four lords spiritual, by 
rotation of sessions, and twenty-eight lords temporal, 
elected for life by the peera of Ireland, were to sit 
in the house of lords. The fint of January, 1801 , 
was fixed as Uie commencement of the union. 

After the union, the history of Irebind naturally 
foils Into that of BaiTAiw. The reader is therefore 
referred to that article. The union, notwithstanding 
the many commercial advantages it bestowed on Ire. 
land, did not bring that tranouillity to the country, 
which Its advocates anticipated. The annals of tlie 
country are still unhappily marked by instances of 
insurrection and oiitnige, proceeding either from iin^ 
tional jt^lousy, religious animosity, the feuds of dans 
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dMBS it b nw—rt by > woodett bridge of 1400 iett 

■JeagOL TbeSlaneynwf also be naked aoMogst 
dkrifom of note io tbe soulbeni oountiei ; it takes 
knJBtmtbt ODunty of Wickioir, and paa^n^ dofrn 
■tD Carloir and Wexfofd eountics, becoacs navica- 
Ut at Eonisoortliy, and ultimately ialls into W ezfoid 
Uatco. Tbedtyof Dublin oocupies both banks of 
tfteriverLifty, aatevaaawliich otbenrise would be 
little kooen to MigiupbcfB. The mer flours out of 
a little pool in Sa county of Wicklov, called Liffey 
Head^aad awandering into Kildare, Uuns eastward 
Ota DabbOy and rumun^ through tbe middle of the 
citj acailr, fiaUs into Dublin &y. Few navigable 
rirmbUioto tbeaen on tbe eastcni eoast, although 
Uicreaicmuiy cnunently suitable to the erection of 
mills lad appUcation of water power to machinery. 
7^ Bcjne is navigaUo naturally as fiwas Dnwheda, 
oae BiJefrom tile oonat ; anda stiU-water navigation 
finaed bf mdUB of its waters to Navan, where 
t^cmtial Blackwmter unites with the Bojne. Art 
bs reodered the rivulet, called the Newry Water, 
Both known and Tmlued ; and the Lagan, like tlie 
liitj, derires ita oooseqnenoe from its proximity to 
Bd&it, which stands on its northern bank. The 
Bub 11 the fiest river of note from BeUast to Cole- 
!>ne. It is divided Into two parts, the Upper rising 
ndwMoune Mountains, and dischaiying its waters 
tto Lough Ncagh, tbe Lower conveying the surplus- 
a^ of that great lake into the Atlantic Ocean, alittle 
^ tbe north-west of Coleraine. Lough Pojle is the 
cs^T of the river bearing that name, upon which 
^ ckj of Derry stands, and as frr as which it is 
ttvigable by vessels of 500 tons burden. Lighten 
pvwMd to Liffoid, a distance of twenty-five miles; 
ud an artificial oominunication renders Strabane ao- 
^<^le by water. The Monie and the Finn are 
^alariea to tbe Foyle. The Guibarra is the Princi- 
pe OQ the Done^ coast, except the outlet of 
l^ougfa £me, calUd the Erne River, known by Its 
biMms salmon-fishery. The Moy, which runs by 
Buliner and Ardnaree, is navigable for a short dis- 
{uioe, and also po ogcsscs a valuable salmon-fishery. 
^ coast of Connaught is deficient in deep and navi- 
|w rivers, but ibis loss is amply supplied by an 
uooommon number of the finest nataral liarbours in 
wrope. 

Ireland cannot, on the whole, be called a moun- 

^^^ooos country, its central districts composing one 

^^ plam, which crosses the country firom east Io 

J^ It is, however, diversified by langes of moun- 

<^uis superior in extent to any in Engijwd,with the 

^^^cption of those hi Wales. In the province of Ul- 

^' the at^acent counties of Donegal. Londonderry, 

uu Aotiim are mountainous. Knocklade in Antrim 

)^ an altitude of 1820 feet. The eastern half 

w the county of Down abounds also with lofty hills. 

Injecting into the sea, and forming sublime and pro- 

^^i features in the view. They are usually deno. 

^uated the mountains of Mounie ; and the summit 

^iiebh Dooard, the loftiest, is elevated 2809 feet 

*"^^ the level of the sea. Tyrone and Monagfaan 

iJI^'Properiy-speaking, hilly; but Sligo, Mayo, all 

^ vest of Connaught province, and particularly the 

^ly of Clare, present a continued and unbroken 

^^ of mountain masses, interspersed with fertile 

^«a and spacious lakes. Beobulben, in Sligo, 

^^^ a height of 1697 feet. Culkairh, in Cavan, 

^ 2155 feet high, and Nephin, ui Mayo, one of 

^ iDOst remarkabto in Connaught, is 2600 feet over 

^ sorfiBoe of the sea. The most fomous of the 

^^Qght ransre, however, is Croagh Patrick, a 

^Ij^onned and conspicuous mountain, ovprhaneing 

^>^ Bay, and rising to an elevation of 2510 feet 

An altar or cairn appears on its summit, to which 

pugrimagea are sonietimcs made, and on the west 



"Side B discovered the bcaiiDfiu naibla callsd serpeii* 
tme. This b the hill so fiuned in song and story* 
fipom which St Patrick is said to have banished all 
noxkmB anaaals eiittfing in the ishmd, and to have 
" bothered them entirely." ThetwelveKnsof Coii- 
nenaia are also remarkable landmarks, and enter into 
the oompositioo of many interesting landscapes. 
South of the Shannon, the hills of Kerry raise their 
heads, and oontinoe ascending towards the south, 
until the lordly Reeks of M^illicuddy are seen 
exalted to their proud pre*emlnenoe ; Carran-Tual, 
the hichest, attahung an elevation of 3410 feet. 
Aronna stand Mangerton, 2560 ; Purple Mountain, 
2280; and many others of neariy equal heights. 
The summit of Canan-Tual is the highest point in 
the kingdom. The chain extends away southward 
to the wilds of Glengariff and Bantry, thence easteriy 
to the Bogra hills, mid along the south bank of the 
BfaM^kwater. A little north-east of the Bogra hills 
are the Galtees, a cham of twenty miles in length, 
extending from Seefin, near Charleville, to the river 
Suir. The highest pouit of this range is elevated 
2500 feet In the Kmg and Queen's counties is the 
fine range of the Sliebh Bkmn Mountains, the firuit- 
fnl source of rivers and rivulets* and admitting of an 
easy passage from one side to the other in one place 
only, that is through the Gap of Glandme. Wick- 
low, in tbe vicinity of Dublin, is a mountainous 
region. Some of the hills are lofty, (Lugnaquilla is 
3070 feet high,) and many are picturesqiKly mmed. 

JgrieuUwre, Of the «riy agriculture of Irefauid 
very little is known. With a soil singularly prolific 
in pasture, and rather humid for the easy nuuiage- 
ment of giain, it is probable that sheep and cattle 
would be the chief rural products for many centuries. 
In the twelfUi century aiad earlier, various religious 
establishments were founded, and then it is most 
probable tiUage on something like the Roman mode 
of culture would be uUrodiwed. The monks, says 
O'Connor, fixed their habitatioiis in deserts, which 
they cultivated with their own hands, and rendered 
them the most delightfol spots in the kuigdom. 

There is no evidence of any agricultural unprove- 
ments having been introduced oefore the time of 
Elisabeth, when the enormous demesnes of the earl 
Desmond were forfeited, and divided amongst a 
number of English undertakers, as they were called, 
who entered into a stipulation to plant a certam 
number of English fiimilies on their estates, in pro- 
portion to tbe number of acres. Among othera who 
received portions were. Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Spenser, the poeL The former is said io have then 
introduced the potato. 

The reign of James I. was one of comparative 
tranquillity for IreUnd: the power of the Judges, and 
of the English government, was extensively fixed ; 
the Irish mws and customs were abolished, and the 
English laws were established hi all cases without 
exception, through the whole island. Numerous 
colonies were also sent from England and Scotland, 
especially the latter, to occupy the forfeited estates ; 
and seven northern counties were wholly allotted to 
undertakers. This was called the ''plantation of 
Ubter," and was attended by the introduction of an 
improved agriculture, and by the linen manufiicture, 
which is still carried on by tbe descendants of tlie 
first colonists in the same counties. The city of 
London participated in this distribution of land. 
The corporation having accepted of large grants 
in the county of Derry, they engaged to expend 
j£20,000 on the plantation ; to build the cities of 
Derry and Coleiain, and at the same time stipulated 
for such privileges as might make their settlement 
convenient and respectabte. Under a pretence of 
protectuig this infimt settlement^ or perhaps witli a 
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▼iew of nialiig money, the kiiw instltated the order 
of Iriflh faaroneCs, or koi^ts of Ulster ; from each of 
whom, as was done in Scotland with respect to the 
knights of Nova Scotia, he exacted a certain sum, as 
the price of the dignity conferred. 

Ot the hnsbuidry of Londonderry a carious acooiuit 
was published about a century ago, by the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He states that there was iitUe 
wheat grown, and that of very inferior quality ; the 
soil being considered as unsuitable to its production. 
Potatoes remained three or four years in the ground, 
reproducing a crop, which at the best was a very 
detUAeai one. Lime was procured by burning sea 
shells. The application of tliem in an unbumt state 
arose from accident. A poor curate, destitute of the 
means for burning the sea shells which he had col- 
lected 4 more with a view to remove an evidence of his 
poverty, than in any hope of lienefit, spread them on 
his ground. The success which attended the experi- 
ment occasioned surprise, and insured a rapid and 
genecal adoption of the practice. The improvements 
made since the period of which the archbishoo treats, 
Civwen remarks, are undoubtedly very considerable : 
and, whilst we smile at tlie very subordinate state of 
agriculture at that time, may we not on reasonable 
ground expect that equal progress will at least be 
made in this century as in the ustP 

A considerable impulse was given to the agricul- 
ture of Ireland after tJie rebellion of 1641 , which was 
quelled by Cromwell, as commander of the parlia- 
mentary army in 1652. Most of tlie crifficen of this 
army were yeomen, or the sons of English country 

SiiUemen; and they took pleasure in instructing 
e natives in the agricultural practices to which 
they were accustomed at home. Afterwards, when 
Cromwell assumed the protectorship, he made numer- 
ous grants to his soldiers, many of whom settled in 
Ireland ; and their descendants have become men of 
consideration in the country. Happily these grants 
were confirmed at the restoration. Some account of 
the state of culture in that country at this time, and 
of the improvements which it was deemed desirable 
to introduce, will be found in Hartlib's Legacy. 

The establishment of the Dublin Society in 1749, 
gave the next stimulus to agriculture and general 
industry in Ireland. The origin of the Dublin society 
may be dated from 1731, when a number of gentle- 
men, at the head of whom was Prior of Rathdowney, 
Queen's county, associated Uiemseives together for 
the porpoise of improving the agriculture and hus- 
bandry of their country. In 1740, Prior, Uirough 
the interest of the then lord lieutenant, procured a 
grant of j£ 10,000 per anntun, for the better promo- 
tion of its views. 

Arthur Young*s Tour in Ireland was published, in 
1780, and prombly did more good than even the 
Dublin Society. In this work he pointed out the 
folly of the bounty on the inhind carriage of 
com. His recommendation on this sulject was 
adopted ; and, according to Wakefield, '* from that 
hour may be dated the commencement of extended 
tilhige in Ireland." 

The soil of Ireland is, generally speaking, a fertile 
loam, with a rocky substratum ; although there are 
many exceptions to this description, and many varie- 
ties. Generally speaking, it Is rather shallow; to 
whicli cause the frequent appearance of rocks near 
tlie surfiice, or at no considerable depth, is to be 
attributed. It possesses a much greater proportion 
of fi^rtlle land, in proportion to its extent, than either 
England or Soodand. Not only is the island blessed 
with this extent of cultivable ground, but it n almost 
all of such a ouality as to yield luxuriant crops, with 
little or no cultivation. Sand does not exist except 
on the sea atiure. Tenacious day is uiiknowu, at 



least near the aurftoe. Giwt part of the tend s( 
Ireland throws up a luxuriant herbage, wilhootas) 
depth of soil, or any skill on the part of the ha* 
bandman. The county of Meath, in perticalir, is 
distuiguisbed by the richness and fertility of its loii ; 
and, in Limerick and Tipperary, there is a daii, 
finable, sandy loam, which, if preserved ia a deaa 
state, will yield crops of com several years ia 5a^ 
cession. It is equally well adapted for grasop as h 
arable crops, and sddom experiences eidwr a wiatt 
too wet, or a summer too dry. The vales m wuj 
of the bleakest partsof the kingdom, as Donegsl and 
Tyrone, are remarkable for their richness of Mil tod 
luxuriance of vegetation, which nay be oftes ae- 
oounted for by the deposition of the cakarioss mi, 
washed down by the rahis of winter, which spKsdi 
the richest manure over the soil below, without a^ 
Jecting the former to any labour. 

The bogs, or peat mosses, of Ireland, fena i 
remarkable feature of the country, and have bvm 
proved by the parliamentary oommiasioners to be <tf 
great extent, lliey estimate tiM whole bqgf of (he 
kingdom at £,330,000 acres, English. These bog\ 
for the most part, lie together. In forai, tiwj 
resemble a great broad belt, drawn across theefour 
of Ireland, with its narroweat end nearest to U* 
capital, and gradually extending in breadth a$ it 
approadies tlw western ocean. The bog of Allu 
is not one contiguous morass, bat this name is \ah> 
criminately applied to a great number of boft 
detached from each other, and often divided by 
ridges of dry country. These bogs are not, in 
general, level, but most commonly of an unevri 
surfoce, swelling into hills, and divided by vslir^ 
which aiford the greatest focility to their brias 
drained and improved. In many places, parttaiiarif 
in the district of Allan, the rivulets which Uith' 
inequalities of surface produce have worn tbcv 
channels through the suDstanoe of the bog, dova 
to the day or limestone gravel beneath; diviSa^ 
the bog into distinct masses, and preseoting, " 
themselves, the most proper situations for the mait 
drains, for which purpose, with tlie assistsoce of arti 
they may be rendereci effectual. 

Farming in Irehmd is, generally speaking, is i 
backward state. With a few exceptions, such a^ 
the county of Meath, and some other well cuitivatrd 
districts, the formen are destitute of capital, •»< 
labour small crofts, which they hold of midiieflrn 
interposed between them and the landlord. 1w 
foct that In Ireland the landlord never lays out aoy 
thing upon repairs or buildings, oonpled with Vif 
general inability of the former to do either is • 
substantial manner, is very significant as to the sutf 
of agriculture. But the worst features of the nir i 
economy of thto island are the enUre want of a^ 
in the formers, and the complete mdifferenceof u>< 
hmdlord to the character, wealth, or iodastrj «J^ 
tenant. " Capital," says Wakefield, " is cwadtni 
of so little importance in Ireland, that advertisaBMU 
constantly appear in the newspapers, in which )( ■ 
stated, that the preference will certainly be civ<o^ 
the highest bidder. Bargains are constaaUy iw 
with a begear, as a new tenant, who, ttSemg vaf^ 
rent, invamUy turns out the old one, lw«]f^ 
industrious.*' The rent of Und in Irehud, n^ 
these causes, coupled with the excessive ^V^^ 
of the peasantrv for small forms, as then* only skw" 
of subsistence, has risen to a great height . 

The acricultural implements and op^'*^^ 
in Ireland are of a rude construction. 1^ ^^j 
the spade, the fiaU, the car, aU eqaally P*'^' j 
imperfections and defecU. The follows are i^*^ 
attended to ; thn*e plougiilngs are usually vtf 
sufficient, oiid, from Uie imperfectioji of the t^V* 
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\bit pound Bt the end is generally full of weeds. 
TrencJiiiifl^ land Is very general ; they fcirm it into 
beds, ana shovel oat a deep trench between them, 
Otroirinff op the earth. Wheat is not by any means 
eenenllj cultivated. The Irish wheat is, for the 
hoA pert, coarse and of inferior quality, and does 
oat yield so much saccharine matter by twenty per 
cHit, as the Engtiah. Barley is more generally 
(nldTsted in Ireland than wheat, and is generally 
sown after potatoes. Oats, however, constitute the 
spscies of grain which is most extensively raised ; 
tt b dlcslBted that, throughout the whole kingdom, 
there we ten acres of oats sown for one of any 
odifrfpides of com. The Irish oats, however, are 
iieoJedlf inferior to the English. The potatoes of 
Inkai kvre long been celebrated, both on account 
of ibeir quantity and excellent qualities; they are 
caltinted on every species of soil, either in drills or 

The dairy is the most extensive end the best 
nm^ part of Irish husbandry. Kerry, Cork, 
Walnford, Carlow, Meath, Westmeath, Longford, 
ud Permaiiagh, as well as the mountains of Leitrim 
Bad Sligo, are principally occupied by dairy fiirms. 
BuUrr is the diief produce. The average number 
of cows on a dairy rarm amounts to thirty or forty ; 
three acres of land, of middling quality, are deemed 
^fttsaoTf fur the subsistence of each cow. A cow 
pndoces oa an average eight quarts in twenty-four 
t^ in summer, and five in winter; four good 
mlkers vill yield a quarter of a cwt. of butter in a 
vMl The best butter is made m Cariow; the 
VQRt in Limerick and Meath. Generally speaking, 
^ Irish are very cleanly in making this article ; 
»k1 it is exported to England, the East and West 
Itxlies, and Portugal, llie art of salting butter, 
^haptal observes, is better known in Ireland than in 
u^ other country. The grasing of Ireland is not, as 
in Eoglaod, a part of the regular rotation of crops, 
»at is carried on in a country exclusively devoted to 
«e breeding of cattle, like the highlands of Scot- 
'^ Great tiacts of the country also are devoted to 
^ grating of sheep. Roscommon, Galway, Clare, 
LuDerick, and Tippeiary are the chief breeding 
^ties for sheep ; and Galway. Clare, Roscommon, 
ppperary, and Meath are the places where they are 
^oed. The sheep are of the long-wooled kind, 
wd Tery large : they are never kept in sheep-folds, 
"« Iwrdly ever fed on turnips ; which is chiefly 
^g to the very limited demand for mutton among 
t« labouring people. 

Ireland is divided, by Wake6eld^ into nine agricul- 
fumi districts, in each of which the mode of culture 
is somewhat diffitrent from what it is in the others. 

rhe first district comprehends the flat parts of An- 
^% the eastern side of Tyrone, Down, Armagh, 
jl^ghan, and Cavan. Throughout this district, 
"^ nmns are extremely small, and the land is gene- 
|ut7 dag with a spade. Potatoes, flax, and oats are 
|ne crops usually cultivated, and these are grown till 
^ laiid is exhausted, and suflered to <* lie at rest," 
^ they term it, till its strength is recruited by the 
J^'tlie goat, two or three sheep, and the poultry 
tl-"^ .^(xjn it for some years. The ploughs used in 
U|e district are of the rudest structure, and perform 
tficir work in the most slovenly manner. Three or 
>^r neighbours unite their strength to each plough, 
^^ry one bringing his horse, his bullock, or his cow. 
.All the other operations of agriculture are performed 
^ an equally slovenly manner. The little wheat that 
'* raised is « lashed," as they call it; that is, the 
pain 19 knocked out by striking the sheaf across a 
^*5 P^ced above a cloth : it is, however, after- 
wards threshed with a flail. The operation of thresh- 
^"8 usually takes phice in the highway, and it is 



dressed by letting it foil from a kind of sieve, which, 
during a pretty strong wind, is held breast-high by a 
woman. Many cotters in this district have a cabin 
with no land attached to it. They hire an acre or 
two, for grass or potato land, ^m some cotter in 
their vicinity. The custom of hiring labourers is un- 
known. The neighbours all assist each other in their 
more considerable occupations, such as sowing and 
reaping. The dwellings here are miserably small ; 
often too small to contain tlie numerous families that 
issue from their doors. Land is every where divided 
into the most minute portions. 

Under the second district may be comprised the 
northern part of Antrim, Londonderry, the north and 
west of Tyrone, and the whole of Donegal. Agri- 
culture here is in a worse state than in the preceding 
district. There is no clover, and hardly any wheat. 

The third district comprehends the northern parts 
of Fermanagh. Here the fiEurms are much larger 
than in the rormer, and the agricultural system pur- 
sued far superior. They plant potatoes on a lea, 
twice reversing the lands ; and flax, oats, and weeds 
constitute the course. Some wheat is grown, but 
oats still form the prevalent crop. In the neigiibour- 
hood of Enniskillen, the farmers are so rich as to be 
able to eat butcher's meat daily, and drink smuggled 
wine. 

The fourth district comprehends Sligo, Mayo, Gal- 
way, Chire, and parts of Roscommon and Longford. 
In some parts of this district the spade culture is pur- 
sued ; but, in general, the land is cultivated by a 
plough drawn by four horses abreast. In Roscom- 
mon, the old eastern of yoking the horses by the tail 
is still continued ; although, as early as 1634, an act 
of parliament was passed against this absurd practice. 
Oats are chiefly raised in this district, and, ai<mg the 
coast, barley is cultivated. A large portion of the 
rent depends on the illegal distilleries, aud much of 
the district is let on lease to several persons Jointly, 
according to the village system. 

In the fifth district, which comprehends Limerick, 
Kerry, the south side and northern part of Cork, and 
the county of Waterford, cultivation is in a very rude 
state ; little com is grown here, with the exception 
of the southern part of Cork. Land is extremely 
divided, and the nirms very smalL The greater pert 
is a grasing country. 

The sixUi district includes the southern parts of 
Cork. The spade culture is here almost universal, 
and the farms unusually small. Hogs constitute the 
main support of the poor. 

The seventh district includes part of Tipperary, 
with Queen's county and Kine's county. The best 
farming in Ireland is observ&le in this district ; a 
systematic course of husbandry being pursued, by 
which the land is kept in good heart. Oxen and 
horses are used in the plough, and hedgerows and 
good wheat fiillows are to be seen. Near Roscrea 
Uie cultivation of turnips is followed, and they sue 
ceed well. Ninety acres are considered a large fiirm. 
Leases are generally for three lives. 

The eighth district comprises Wexford and a part 
of Wicklow. Beans are here sometimes introduced 
into cultivation, but they are sown broadcast, and 
never hoed, llie mode of ploughing is very awk- 
ward : one man holds the plough, another leads tlie 
horse, and a third sits on it to keep it down. 

The ninth district comprehends the northern part 
of Kilkenny, Kildare, the cultivated parts of West- 
meath, Meath, and Louth. Wheat here enters into 
the system of culture, but the preparatory fallows are 
very bad. Clover hiss been introduced into the dis- 
trict, but under the bad system of sowing it upon 
land exhausted, and coverra by weeds. Farms are 
large, and the mode of culture similar to the English. 
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6tat«vbi«t o» the SuptRricuL Coniunts, iind whether Cultivatsd or othsrwite, of etch Couirnr in lRBLA]n>,toffCkrr 
with the Eidmated Annual Value thereof; the Amount of County Presentmenti, and the Fopolaliaii at CBoacntc4 
In 1831. 
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STATursMT of the QuANTiTT ood Valub of each Deterlption of Aoiicultural Pioducb Impostso iato lAretfmk 

fron Ireland, in each of the Years 1831 and 1832. 
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Mumfaehiret, — ^The mahufacttires of Ireland ire 

Bat 90 extensive as the resources of the country might 

justify. The most importaDt is the linen manufacture, 

bot in point of antiquity the woolicoi takes precedence. 

It existed in Ireland at a very early period, and was 

tlK object of legislative enactment so far back as the 

Sd year of Edward IV. (a.d. 1462.) The jealousy of 

ihe English nuuiufiu^turers, however, checked and 

lieprKBed its increase by a variety of prohibitory acts, 

viiich they got passed through parliament at different 

pniods, and which were only repealed at the Union. 

The oaoofactore is confined' to the production of the 

coner description of goods ; as yet, no fabric of 

sBperfae cloth has been succ^sfully made. Flannels 

vemie in Wicklow, blankets in Kilkenny, and 

irad cloths at Middleton and Cork. The spinning of 

*ooi into yam is much followed by the women in the 

wtbrwest parts of the island. Tliere are at present 

Mpiojed in establuhments for the manufacture of 

ViMlieo cloths upwards of 6,500 persons ; worsted 

^ near 3000, and flannels about 3000, making a 

(otil of 12,500 individuals. 

The foundation of the linen manuiiM^ure in Ireland 
*i9 liid by the unfortunate earl of Strafford, in the 
Risn of Charles I., and during the time he resided in 
tliat ooontry as chief governor. He sent to Holland 
^ iiax-seed, and to tne NetherUmds and France for 
omoeieai workmen. The flax was sown, and suc- 
ceeded according to expectation ; spinners and looms 
vere set to work ; and his lordship, to animate othen, 
eobarked himself in the business, and expended in 
promoting it, ^£30,000, of his private fortune. After- 
*uds, tSd duke of Ormond supported very much 
the linen manofiictare of Ireland, but it had not 
Ssined much ground at the time of the revolution, 
tile woollen bemg the true and natural staple of the 
Insii, their climate and extensive sheep-grounds en- 
f Qiing to them a steady and cheap supply of the raw 
fBBterial, much beyond the home consumption : and 
it appeals from the preamble to the English statute 
of 10th and Ilth WUliaro III., chap. 10, that they 
vera at the time possessed of a profitable export of 
It This export was supposed to interfere, and very 
probablv did, with the export from Great Britain ; 
*od a pLan was in consequence undertaken there, to 
uoihilate the woollen trade of Ireland, and to con- 
^ the Iri^ linen manufiicture in its place. Accord. 
'^h, an act was passed in Englalid, 1698, for 
ioYitiflg foreigners to settle in Ireland, as the preamble 
fcdtes, and, with that view, enacting, that the import 
of all sorts of hemp and flax, and all the productions 
thereof^ should from thence be admitted duty free 
^rom Ireland into England ; giving a preference, by 
that exemption from duty, to the unen manufiurture 
of Ireland, over the foreign, estimated at the time, as 
a report of the Irish house of commons, on the 11th 
of February, 1774, states, to be equal to 25 per cent. 
"Hie board of the trustees of the linen manu&cture 
of Ireland was constituted in the reign of queen Anne, 
and met for Uie first time in the oeginniiig of the 
year i7io. It has always been composed of the 
principal personages of Ireland and Great Britain, 
vho were entitled the trustees of the linen manufiic- 
twe of Ireland. A system of laws was framed for 
the regulation of the linen manu&ctures, and the 
pretention of firaud, which for wisdom, penetration, 
^ an attention which extended to the most minute 
articles, would do honour to the most enlightened 
country. Considerable sums ffrom ^618,000 to 
£^5flOO per ann.) was intnuted by parliament to the 
^tribution of the trustees in premiums, for exiend- 
^ and encouiaging the linen manufiicture. Under 
this auspicioas irauence it flourished and grew apace, 
wliilst every day new proselytes to industry were iu- 
viled to take aheiter under its baiigQant shade. 



The Ibllowuig table exhibits the amount of linen 
and linen yam exported from Ireland to all parts of 
the world from 1710 to 1823, with the official value 
of the same. 



GRAND TOTAL OF THK UNKN BXPOmi). 


bom Ik* 
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Umb. 


Oacial Valw af Umm KifOTiad. | 
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1710 to 1719 
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1770 to 1179 
17W to 1780 
1790 to 1799 
1800 to 1809 
1810 to 1819 
1889 to 1883 
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59.479,565 
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89.694 
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14,434,818 

16.818,999 

97,309,717 

99,561.959 
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872.387 

848.769 
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6.417.798 

01X58.994 

18.791,819 

16^991499 

18,969,888 

90388,708 

96,889,907 

8B.705.6S9 

11.967.988 


1710 to 1893 


9.815,998^499 


8.858.851 


154341,899 


14,469,974 


168.704,771. 



Distillation is another branch of industry charac- 
teristic of Ireland, but by no means attended with 
the same happy efi'ects. It has hitherto been carried 
on <^efly in defiance of the revenue and government, 
and has fl^iven birth to a vast system of contraband, 
equally aestnictive of morals and of public order. All 
the mountains, bogs, and deep valleys of the north 
and west abound with illicit stills, in spots where the 
most diligent search can scarcely discover than; and 
where detected, thev can scaroelT be seised without 
the aid of an armed force. When the troops are 
seen advandne, concerted signab are made, and the 
small light stiDs are soon conveyed to a distant quar- 
ter. The farmers and proprietors encourage illicit 
distillation as the most ready mode of aflbrding a 
market for their grain. The quality of the spirit 
was long much superior to that produced by the le^ 
distillers, owing to the imudicious restrictions im- 
posed on the latter ; so that, in selling, it vras con- 
sidered the highest possible recommendation to give 
assurance that it ** never paid duty." Even in the 
regular distilleries established in the great cities, Mr 
Wakefield gives reason to think that, through a pur- 
chased collttsioo on the part of the officers, not more 
than half the produce pakl duty. He calcdates the 
entire loss on them to be £856/X)0, and that on the 
illicit distillation neariy as much ; so that, faistead 
of a revenue of j£2,280,000, which ought to liave 
entered into the treasury, the amount was only 
j£664,000. The most rigorous laws were enacted in 
vain, for they only rendered the people concerned in 
this pracUce more desperate and determined. Of late, 
however, the system has been entirely new-modelled; 
the duty, as in Scotluid, has been reduced to two 
shillings a gallon, and free exportation permitted ; 
and the strictest measures have been taken to put a 
stop to abuses in the collection of the revenue. The 
effect hns been remarkable ; the quantity of spirits 
paying duty, which from 1818 to 1828 varied fironi 
S,000/X)0 to 4,000,000, rose in 1824 to 7,800,000, 
and in 1832 to 8,657/)00; thus warranting a pre- 
sumption that Uie contraband fiibrication of this 
article has been greatly diminished ; yet doubts may 
be entertained If the cheapness of a commodity of 
which the excess is so pernicious be on the whole 
beneficial to the country. 

The killing and salting of beef and pork for sale 
forms a great branch of Irish commerce. During 
the American war, the number of oxen and cows 
slaughtered amounted to about BOfiOO annually; but 
Mr Wakefield supposes them reduced in 1806 to 
about 18,000 ; partly owing to the extended tillage, 
and partly to the great increase in the export of live 
cattle. Each animal is found to pcoduce upwards of 
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six cwt. of beef, seven stones of tallow, and nearly 
one cwt. of hide. The despatch with which the 
animals are slaugtitered, the meat cut up and salted, 
and afterwards packed, is astonishing. The beef is 

facked in three difterent forms, callra planter's beef, 
ndia beef, and common beef; tiie first two liaving 
the coarse pieces taken out, and charged four sliit- 
lings additional per cwt. While the export of salt 
beef has diminished, that of pork has of late been 
much extended. 

The cotton manu&cture, since 1822, has spread 
through Ireland in a very surprising manner, particu- 
larly in the counties of Antrim, Down, Louth, and 
part of Dublin. The coarser linen fabrics are dis- 
appearing before it, and proceeding to the westward 
and southward, retaining still an equal hold of the 
kingdom in general More recently this fabric has 
rather dedii^y and Imen has regained the ascend- 
ency. 

Fishery is a branch of industry for which the ex- 
tended shores and deep bays of Ireland would be 
peculiarly adopted. Nor do the inland waters, the 
rivers and lakes, less abound in the species of fisli 
appropriate to them. The diligence of the Irish in 
taking fish for immediate consumption is considerable, 
lieing urged on by the frequent abstinence fromotlier 
food which tlieir Catholic profession enjoins. Their 
trout and salmon are distinguished both for site and 
taste: the salmon are caught by weirs, stake-nets, 
and other contrivances, but with so little precaution 
that tlieir number has been sensibly diminished. The 
eels also are delicate and attain a great sise ; and the 
use of eel-weirs, a practice but partially known on 
this side of the Chaimel, is very general. These pro- 
cesses, however, do oonsidrjnbie injury by flooding 
tJie ac^oining lands. Dublin, and the other great 
towns, obtain a regular supply of sea-fish, though at 
prices so high as to place the consumption bejond 
tlie reach of the lower orders. The curing of fish 
has made very little progress, when compared with 
the opportunities whkn tlie coasts of Ireland afford. 
In 1809, parliament* appointed a board of commis- 
sioners for the promotion of Irish fisheries, placing at 
tiieir disposal a sum of £5000 to be employed ni 
erecting small piers, fitting out commodious boats, 
and providing other facilities. Since tliat time, the 
curing of fish has made considerable progress, tliough 
Ireland still cannot come into any sort of competition 
with Scotland. In 1824, the herrings produced by 
tlie coast fishery amounted to 34,201, on which was 
iftUowed a bounty of JC6726. llie open sea fishery 
produced 7638 barrels, on whicli a bounty was given 
of jCn,SOO. There were also cured 2934 cwt. cod, 
264;> cwt. ling, 9500 cwL hake. The last is chiefly 
caught on die coasts of Waterford and Cork. There 
is supposed to be a most extensive bank, extending 
firom its western coast ai fiir as Newfoundland. 

Commeree. — With the exception of the linen manu- 
fiicture, the manufactured products of Ireland are 
quito inconsiderable. She has, however, very mat 
facilities for the production of raw materials ; and it is 
in all respects more suitable for her, as well as ibr 
England, that she should direct her efforts to this 
department, and import manufactured articles from 
Britain, than that slie should attempt to enter into an 
unequal competition with the latter in manufacturing 
industry. Previously to ISpO, there were several 
restrictions on the importation of corn from Iivland 
into England ; but these were wholly abolished, and 
since that epoch her exports of com to this country 
have increased from less than 400,000 to above 
2,600,000 quarters I In 1825 the other restraints on 
the intercourse between Ireland and Great Britain 
were mostly abolished ; and owin^ to thto clrcnm- 
stance, and to the establishment ol a regular inter- 



course by steam packets between Liverpool, OlssgoT.', 
Bristol, and tJie principal towns on the east and south 
coasts of Ireland, the trade between the two coun- 
tries has been vastly increased. This has been pn> 
ducUve of much advantage to both parties, but 
principally to Ireland; and, notwithstanding the 
agitation of which she is the prey, it is not to be 
doubted that she has made very ooniderable advancM 
in the way of improvement within the last liaif doKOi 
years. Owing to the trade between the two cons- 
tries being now pUiced on the footing of a coa^tins 
trade, no account has been kept, later than iSi^, of 
the reciprocal imports and exports of eadi, exorp! 
in the case of com. 

The shipping interest of Ireland is on a verjoDBll 
scale when compared with tliat of the sister isiuid. 
On the 3Lst December, 1830, she had 1424 vfssM; 
the tonnage of which was 101,820, navigated bj TM 
men and boys. In 1832 there were bimt twenty-fira 
ships, of 1909 tons. There were entered annrii, 
in 1831, 14,499 ships, of 1,420,382 tons; outwaids 
9801 ships, 1,073,545 tons. Of this were emplojdi 
in trade with Great Britain, 13,584 ships, and 
1,262,221 tons, inwards; 9020 ships, 921,1^ tons 
outwards ; in foreign trade, 915 stiipa^ 158,161 tot^ 
inwards ; 772 ships, 152,417 tons, outwards. 

CAtcrcA.— The conversion of the Irish to chris. 
tianity is generally ascribed to St Patrick, a natrre 
of Scotland, who is said to have received his mv^ko 
from pope Celestine, and to have been raised to tltf 
archiepiscopal chair of Armagh. It appears that, uii 
the twelfth cejitury, the pope had no autboritT a 
Ireland, (Ledwich, p. 78.), and that long brfore 
that time, a regular hierarchy bad been established 
there, with numerous bisliops ; every church almotf 
having one, besides those which were appointrd to 
each see. The learned antiquary Ledwich, remarb, 
that until the arrival of the English in Irplaod. 
the number of its sees, and the succession of iu 
bishops, as well as the history of its ecdesiastkaJ 
affairs, are hivolved in great obiscurity. 

The number of clergymen of the establisbra 
church consisted of 1,700, via., 4 archbi^ps. 18 
bishops, 33 deans, 34 archdeacons, 500 csohs. 
prebends, &c. The total dignitaries being 587, m 
working clergy 1,113. Total general, 1,700. By»n 
act, however, recently passed, two archbishoprics irr 
to be converted into bishoprics, and ten bishoprics vf 
to be abolished. The aggregate revenue of the tcae- 
siasticalestablishmentof IrehindisesUmated byserrnil 
authors, as not exceeding j£l/XX),000 per annnin. 

I'he Roman Catholic churdi of Ireland is coin- 
posed of four archbishops and twenty-two bi.sbo}r<. 
The archbishops take their titles, as in the e»(al> 
lished church, from Armagh, Dublin, Cashrl, ud 
Tuam. Of the bishops eight are suffragans vi 
Armagh, and are those of Ardagfa^ Clogher, I>«tT' 
Down and Connor, Dromore, Kilmore, Meath, sn-i 
Raphoe. Dublin has but three sufiragans, Lfigi)'^- 
and Perns, Kildare, and Ossory. Six are sufirs^u' ' 
to Cashel, vis., Aidfert and Aghadoe, Clojne !>"• 
Ross, Cork, Killaloe, Limerick and Waterford, at'^ 
Lismore. Four are subject to Tuam, vis. Acbnnrr 
Clonfert, Elphin, and Kilialla. There is besides Oio*' 
Uie bishop of the united dioceses of Kibnacdiafi^ 
and Kilfenoras, the one in Connaught, the od)«r "j 
Munster^ who is alternately suffragan of Tuamfl"'* 
Cashel As hi tlie established chiuvih, there is »^ 
a diffnttary in Galway called a fVarden, who w 
neariy episcopal jurisdiction, and is no f^^ 
subject to higher powers than that he is y»^ ^ 
the teiennial visitation of the archbishop of Toaa. 
Every bishop has a vicar-general of his own ap/*""*- 
ment, who holds his office only durtaiie *^J7; 
and whose jurisdiction ceases on the death of ti't* 
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prehte. Erery diooese has also a dean, who has the 
feciiliar directioB of all ecdesiasiioal matt^n apper- 
taioia^ to lielaod, and also an archdeacon, named by 
tk bishop. These are two mere nominal dignities, 
^Tijig neitiier power nor emolmnent annexed to 
tiwo. On the death of a bishop, the clergy of the 
diocese are empowered by the canon law to elect a 
tktr eapiiutarj who is invested, during the racancy 
of the see, with episcopal jurisdiction ; but if such 
eknw does not take place within a specified number 
of d>^ after the demise of the bishop has been noti- 
M to tbem, the aichbishop of the province may 
t^poiot of his own autliority, the vicar. The clergy, 
io the mean time, assemble, and fix their choice on 
w of their own body, or sometimes on a stranger, 
lisi he may be appointed to the vacant see. The 
6i^ also of the province consult each other, and 
n^ ifl presenting two or three men of merit, one of 
*i»ffl b usually appointed. The appointment of the 
Irish bishops takes place on Monday, and on the 
Moving Sunday is submitted to the pope, who 
aay co&rm or annul the nomination at will. 

The parish priest is supported bv voluntary con- 
tributions, if that can be called voluntary which is 
e^blished by ancient custom and general prevalence. 
His income springs from various sources. From 
^er and Christmas dees. These consist in a 
ci:rtaio sum paid by the head of every &mily to the 
pvisii priest fur his support, and in consideration of 
iiis trouble in catechising, instructing, and hearing 
tbe confessions of his &mily. The sum is greater or 
soaller in proportion to the circumstances of the 
parishioner. In the country parishes it is genendly a 
^Hliog at Easter, and a shilling at Christmas ; some 
give half a crown, some a crown, and some few a 
pinea a year. There is no general ecclesiastical 
BV to enforce the -payment of these trifles ; but as 
tke mode was struck out in what has been denomi- 
nau>d the council of Kilkenny, under Rinnuccini, it 
^ continued ever since to be practised, and from 
custoiQ has acquired the force of law. The sum to 
^ paid at weddings is different in different dioceses. 
"^ parrKhial fee for each christening is two 
sfailiiogs or half a crown, besides which the spon- 
ivs usually give something more. Some trifle is 
^neraliy given for visiting the sick; a shilling 
usually in t£e country. 



The estimate of the income of clergymen who are 
not of the established church amounts annually to 
£264,000, and the number of clergymen, 2,378, at 
an average of £ 1 10 each. The number of hearers is 
6,600,000, computed as follows : Catholics, 5,500/)00 
Presbyterians, 600,000, and Methodists and other 
sects, 300,000. The places of worship amount to 
2^8. The number of aU the cler^^en is thus 
given in the Dublin Evening Post, of 14th March, 
1822. Catholic clergy, 1,994— -Presbyterian 239, 
and other sects 145. Total clergymen, 2,378. And 
the established church clergy 1,697. Grand total of 
all sects of clergymen, 4,075. 

In some parts of the country custom lias estab- 
lished, that a certain quantity of hay and oats is 
sent by the more opulent parishioners to the clergy, 
man, that his turf should be cut, his com reaped, nis 
meadow mowed, &c. , gratis. The general stipend of 
the curate is the thirdpart of the general receipts oi 
tlie parish ; but in some instances he receives half 
the parochial emoluments. 

The following is a statement of the incomes of the 
dignitaries of the Established Church. 



An^bisfaop of AniMRta, - • 

— of Dublin with KHdare. . 

Bilbop of Meath, . 

— of Down, Connor, and Dfoniof*, 

— of Den7 and Rapbov, . . 

— of Kilnore, Annagb, and Biphin, 

— of Fenu. Lcigfalin, and Oaamj, 

— oT Caahal and Emly, Watcrford and 



— of Limerick, Aidfcrt, and Af hadoc, 
-« of Cork, Rom, and Clejme, 

— of KnUlo« and Kilffoora, 

_ of Tuam, KlllaUa, and Aehoory, 

Total of Aicbblibopa and Blahopa. 



(rrwt iMttmu. 
2»iS.m 16 7 
. 9.3:20 12 9 
. 6.2H) 10 6 
. 5.RM 7 
. 8,033 S 9 
. 7.477 17 
. QiMO S 10 
IJa. 
. 7.364 t 
. 5.368 13 9 
. ft.n08 18 10 
. 4.332 9 1 
. 5.QJ0 1 8 



AM Imetmt. 
Uk9H 8 

7,786 18 
4.068 10 
4,804 17 
9,999 3 
«.«3 9 
9.7S0 19 



UK » S 

4,973 1 
4.091 7 10 
8.966 9 11 

4,018 17 9 



£.8^963 6 1 L.S7.I6B 4 9 



In order that the reader may have before him a 
full view of the present condition of church property 
in Ireland, we subjoin a series of Tables which nave 
been constructed oy the Clerical Society, and are 
founded upon authentic and ample returns. These 
tables show how little ground tliere is for the asser- 
tion that the cleigy oftlie established church are 
paid chiefly by tlie Roman Catholic population. The 
proportion of composition to which Protestant 
property is liable exceeds nearlv twenty times that 
which is payable out of lands oi which the fee is in 
Roman Catholic proprietors. 



TABLE FIRST, 



T«ulNo. 

»{ 
IwneScn. 


No. of 
benefices 
lor which 
r^tums 
have b«eii 
r«eeiv«4. 


Total No. 

of 

acre*. 


Total anoant of 
compodtion. 


No. of 

acres be- 

longina in 

fee to Pro- 

testants. 


Amonnt of com. 
position there- 
apoo. 


No. of 
acres 

beloiigini; 

in fee to 
Rnman 

Catholica. 


Amount of com- 
position there- 
npon. 


i.4ia 


1,077 


11,7623M 


£459,324 13t. Old. 


11.047,807 


£43MS3 as. Hid. 


71fi,047 


£S(MXU 9b. Id. 



TABLE FIRST CONTINUED. 



TfltalNo. 
of Tithe- 
payers. . 



310.148 



No. of 
acres. 

Liability 
uadertalcen 

by the 
landlords. ■ 



2,169,133 



Amonnt of com- 
position there- 
upon. 



£G8,102 IDs. Old. 



No. of 

payers thus 
struck oflf. 



100,8G9 



No. of arres. 

Liability devoW. 

ed upon the 

landlords. 



1.111,513 



Amount of com- 
pfMiUon there- 
upon. 



£38,728 17s. lUd. 



No. of 
payers thus 
strucic off. 



46.2G0 



Total No. of 

acres either un^ 

dertaken or 

devolved. 



3,280,646 



TABLE FIRST CONTINUBD. 



Total amonnt of eom- 
(ohition thereupon. 



£106331 17s. Od. 



Total No. of 
pavers ascer- 
tained to be 
struelc oft'. 



146.129 



No. of acres no- 
ascertained where 
the liability rests. 



8,482,208 



Amount of coroposl« 
tion thereupon. 



£352,492 IGs. OfL 



No. of payers 
whose liability 
consequently re- 
mains doulmnl. 



134,019 



Average per 

arrets 
If. 

ImoqS 
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TABLE SECOND. 



No. of b«i«SeM whOM income has bMB 
always paid, and is likely to continae 
to from the undertaklnn of the land* 
lords and liability derohring, he. 



Bene- 
floes. 

891 



Acres. 
4,389,636 



Composition. 
£138,992 19s. 6Hd. 



No. of beneflees whose pnyment has 
ceased, owing to the direct interfere 
ence of the late government, lord 
Altliorp's speech. 



Bene- 
fices. 

68 



Acres. 
649,001 



Compoaltloo. 
£2^54a 19l 9%± 



No. of bcnemoce 
ceased, own 
priests, local 



whose payomt \m 
to the Miutios d 



Bene- 



694 



5,589,9S1 



U U. 



TABLE THIRD. 



No. of benefices aventiring 4d. per acre 
and under. 



Benefices. 
106 



Acres. 
9,435^179 



£ 
95,988 



s. d. 
9 7 



No. of benefioas exceeding 4d., and not 
6d.per 



95 



hi»jni 



£ 8. i 

85,480 6 i\ 







TABLE THIRD CONTINUED. 

• 






No. of benefices exceeding 6d., and not exceeding 
Is. per acre. 


No. of beoeflcei exceeding Is., and not exesediiig 
^ Is. 6d. per acre. 


Benefices. 
3S7 


Acns. 
8,987344 


£ s. d. ' 
149,896 6 6K 


Benefices. 
201 


Acres. 
1.699,895 


£ a. 1 

97,874 8 11\ 



TABLE THIRD CONTlNUEa 



No. of benefices exeeeding Is. 6d., and not exceedOng 

Si. per acre. 



Bcnefloos. 
98 



Acres. 
666,649 



48,899 



s. 
16 



d. 

9% 



No. of 



exceeding 9s., and not 
2s. 6d. per acre. 



87 



Acres. 

197,788 



£ 
14,121 



s. 1 

s n 



TABLE THIRD CONTINUED. 



No. of benefices exceeding 9s. 6d., and not ex- 
ceeding 3s. per acre. 



15 



Acres. 

57375 



Conpooltion. 
£7317 7s. 8Hd. 



No. of beneflees exceeding 8b. per acre. 



Benefiooe. 
15 



Acres. 
88368 



Conpodtioa. 
£6,169 9s. i%A. 



The resells d tiUi* 
two and three 4s B«t*; 
fin- to tables «ai v* 
foor, belBf of sn mm 
date than ths te« h> 



TABLE FOURTH. 



No. of be- 
nefices whose 
taeome is 60/. 
and under 
per annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices ex- 
ceeding XI, 
and not ex- 
ceeding 100/L 

per annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices ex- 
ceeding 100/., 
and not ex- 
ceeding 150/. 
per annum. 



No. of be 
nefices ex< 
oeeding 160/., 
and not ex- 
ceeding 900/. 
per annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices ex- 
ceeding 900/., 
and not ex- 
ceeding 250/. 
per annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices ex- 
ceeding 260/., 
and not ex- 
ceeding 300t. 
per annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices ex- 
ceeding 800/, 
and nut ex- 
ceeding 850/1 
per annum 



No.ofbe- 
uefioM ex 
oeeding 35C 
and not ex- 
400/ 



Noiofbe- 
iie6Mi«' 



LJeMdwr 
ui4iMCn-. 



86 



94 



94 



108 



88 



67 



TABLE FOURTH CONTINUED. 



Mo. of benefi- 
ces exceeding 
450/., and not 
exceeding 600/. 
per annum. 



70 



No. of benefi- 
ces not ex- 
ceeding 600/. 
per annum. 



No. of benefi- 
ces not ex- 
ceeding 700/L 
per annum. 



No. ofbenefl- 
ccenotex- 
ceeding 800/. 
per annum. 



44 



No. of benefi- 
ces not ex- 
ceeding 900/. 
per annum. 



No. of benefi- 
ces not ex- 
ceeding 1.000/. 
per annum. 



No. ef benefi- 
ces not ex- 
ceeding 1.100/1 
per annum. 



11 



Ne.«fbMf4- 
Cf* iwt '»• 

pcrSBIiUB' 



TABLE FOURTH CONTINUED. 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
1300/. per 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
1,400/. pfT 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
1300/. pCT 



5 



No. of be- 
nefices not 

exceeding 

1.600/. per 

annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
1,700/. per 
annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
1.900/. per 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
2,000/. per 
annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices not 
exceeding 
9,400/. per 
annum. 



No. of be- 
nefices nut 
exceeding 
2300/. per 
anuum. 



i4 



10 
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fiinrtJMN/.— The government of Ireland, before 
tiir I BBao, was formed strictly on the model of that 
tfGivBt Britain; the lord-lieutenant representing, 
ia a great mfasare, the person of the king, and the 
kxEes of Iwdi and commons bdng exactly similar to 
tliat of the British. Since the Union, a near 
ipproBcfa has been made to the system by which 
Uie afliin of Scotland were regulated on the like 
ocaskn; but advantages have been conceded to 
Irelaod IB the representation, and in the establish- 
iBentoTa court, with a resident viceroy. 

Vyt tet establishment of the office of viceroy 
of Irriaod is to be found in the reign of Henry II. ; 
bat vheo tbe extension of British power in Ireland 
reodersJ sn^ an officer permanently necessary, it 
m prDfkied by a statute. 

LOJID LlITTXIIANTS OP laSLAND FROM 1361 TO 1835. 



Mrt ol 



IfiLinad llwtiatr. 

Muth 
ii9P^Cmttjatt, lent !>««.. but th* 

\aiA Bumlaiiiain grncral 
(J64lM>ritdt Vcn. e«rt of Oxfiml, 

I^Ks^KidHfi IL, faipmon 
ORVc^ Hofltacr. Mtl of March 
_ uAVmn 
OSlim Bkteid IL, In 

iMCBodtim) 
Itoi TfasuM, Mri of Laiwastev 
l«»i()te.dnk« of Bedford 
)tti&(iwnd,cwiorMareh 
MHsirJoteTalboC 
i*'*TbaaHi, r«r1 of LaDeartcr 
t^-trMrJohadsOrejr 
lii5Sir J. SattM. kiid Dndtey 
msit ThoBu Suntey 
I ^Ub lad Wells 
l«4t;iBH, «ftrl of Omand (Sm 

I itac) I 

K'fiiiDM, Mtl of Shnwklnuy 
>Mnidttfd,d«k«ofTorfc , 

^.Gwft. dnke of CUfinw, lord 
.1 Umraanltelifr 
KflUctaid. duke of York 
l«S,FiiBM Bdaard, wn tt> Biduid 

I IIL ^ 

^ Mm dt U Pole, cvl of L4oeota 
^Jti^rr. duke of Bedford 
lOOcnld. ewl of KUdan (SrH 

liar) 
IMl BfBrr. dak* of York, aitenranla 
J B«r, VIII. 
^Ornld. earl of EiliUra C 

I'^Ttianu Howard, f«rl of Somy 

Y^Mnry. duk* of Riehmaod 
•wnK«as, awl of 9u>aax. 
';>IRabrrt.CBtlof Bawx 
l^r Chvtot Blial. lord Moan^ey 
MBfrkMu. kMd Tiwn«at WcM- 

"wth, carl c/ SUllbrd 
WOpma, naraaM of Onnand 

W Jaaca BalSer, doka, narqnig and 

culerOnwiod 

. lUbcrta. kNrd Botonta 
, _ IJ Brrklry, lord Berkley 
>« -^'Anker Ciprl, carl of Bewx 
!!> Jaoct BiiUer, duka oC Ormand 
l^itHtiry Bfde, earl of Clamtdnn 
'^Y'*'**^ Talbo^ eart ol Tyreon- 

JJJH'wy SMiiry. lord Sidney 

'<e U». Hnlp, rarl nf Rmlieeter 
*'^ Uv»t§ Batirr, dnko of Oinood 

' iSnttimr) 
<• TThomu HcTbcfft, e«rl of Pem- 

' bioke 
'^ ThmiM Wharton, eaH of Whar- 
ton 
^'iiMj 3rd.. Janes Butler, dokc of 

Otmnod. (««cand time) 
' ^i'lKt. iffth., Charles Talbotp duka 

'''^CktriM SprBecr,carl of Sander 



Six 



iriflfNoT. 1st., Charles Pltaioy, dnke 

of Grafton 
1716] Charles lord TiscountTswMliend 
March 8lsL. Charles Panlet, 

dnke of Bollen 
Aoffust xfiih., Charles Pltsroy, 

duke of Graflon 
Oct. XSad., John, lord Carterrt 
Sepu 11th., Lknvl, CranOeld, 

SaekTtlle. duke of Dorset 
Sept. 7lh., William Cavendish, 

duke of Deeonahira 
August Slst^ Philip Slanhope, 

eatl of Chesterfield 
Sept 13th., William Stanhope, 

earl of Harriof ton 
sept. 9ih., LlADel, Cranfleld, 

Saakrllle, duke of Durwt 
May 9th., William Carondbh, 

marquis of Harttaiftnn 
Sepr. 25th., John Buasell. dnke 

of Bedford 
Oct. 6th., George Dank, earl of 

Halirax 
1763|Scpt. 2ted« Hufh.aarl of North- 

nmbcrland 
Oct. 18th., Pranels, earl of Hett- 

ford 
Oct. 14th., George lord riseount 

Tovnihend 
177S|Noe. 30th., Simon Bareourt, earl 

of Hareourt 
Jan. 25ch., John Hobnrt, earl of 

Buckinghamshire 
Dee. sard., Frederick Howard, 

earl of Carli<tle 
April 14th., W. H. CaTendish 

Bentlnrk, duke of Portland 
SepU IStbn George Nugent 

OrcnrUle Temple, carl of 

Temple 
June 3rd., Rohett Henly, earl of 

Northington 
I784|Peb. 14th.. Charles Manners, 

duke of Butiaod, died 34Ui 

Del. 1787. 
Dee. IMli., George Nusent 

Grenville Temple, marqtii* of 

Buckmgham 
1790|Jan. 6th.. John Pane, earl of 

Weatmoreland 
17941 Karl PiuwilUani 
Karl Camden 
Marquis Crwnwallis 
May 26th., Philip^ eart of IlanU 

wieke 
Earl of Powls, f did not go over) 
March S&th., John, duka of Bed- 
ford 
l807]April IMh., Charles, duke of 

Richmond 
August iSOt., Charles eiseount 

Whitworth 
Oct. Sih., Charles, esrl of Talbnt 
Dee. SBth., Marquiiof WrllesUy 
July do. do. do. 

Duke of Northumberland 
Marquis uf Anglesey 
Matquii of Wrllriley 
Earl of Haddington 



1717 
17*1 

17S4 
1781 

1:97 

174ft 

1747 

1731 

1783 

1757 

1761 



1765 
1767 



1777 
17£0 
17i3 
I7» 



1763 



1787 



1795 

I7in 

IMl 

1605 
lb06 



1818 

1S17 
IRil 
l^-'7 
I8S9 
IhSI 
1BJ4 
IH34 



IbS&iBarl Mulgraea 

The lord lieutenant of Ireland corresponds witli 
^ secretary of state for the home department, by 
*}>06e directions he is supposed to regulate his 
^ndact ; his saUry amounts to £>r7,000 pt-r annum. 
^ residence is in Dublin castle, built in 11^20. 
^ officers of the lord lieutenant's household are a 
P^vste secretary, a steward, a comptroller, a cham- 
berlain, a gentleman usher, a master of the horse, 
vith gentlemen of the chambers, pagf^, &c- 

Ireland lias a privy council, of which the chief 
offioRt of state are members. The lord lieutenant 
^ pretident. The number of members ot the privy 
conndi is between fifty and sixty. Next to the lord 



lieutenant the secretary is considered the principal 
efficient officer. 

Revenue. — ^The revenue of Ireland is small. 
With a population of nearly one half of Grvat 
Britain, the revenue seldom exceeds five million 
pounds, or not one-twelfth of the total revenue of 
the former, while the expenses and charges upon 
collection are much greater in proportion, in 
January, 1817, the exchequer of Ireland was united 
with that of Great Britain, and the charge for 
interest and manaeement on the loans rsised in 
England was consolidated with the puUie debt on 
tliat date. 

Social State. — Since the year 1825, five parlia- 
mentary committees have sat on the state of Ireland, 
and have published five folio volumes on the subject. 
Much information has also been recently laid before 
the public by the travels and investigations of private 
individuals. And from all sources, abundant evi- 
dence is brought to prove, that a great amount of 
crime and misery prevails even at this day over the 
country. In 1833, there were 17,800 crimes per. 
petrated in Ireland, for which persons were committed 
to jail. In Kngland, if tliere had been the same 
ratio between crime and population, there should 
have been 34,000 crimes : there were only S0,000. 
In Scotland, there should have been 4,000: there 
were but 2,000. A great proportion of these crimes 
consisted of personiu acts of violence or outrage, 
arising from the brawls of factions, or disputes about 
the possession of lands. ''A small Irish county 
town, durinff assises," says Mr Inglis, who travelled 
through Ireland in 1834, and who has published a 
very sensible and dispassionate book on the subject, 
** presents a spectacle that is never seen in England ; 
for even supposini^ the calendar to be as long, in an 
English as ui an Irish county, — which it never is, — 
the difference in the character of the cases to be 
tried, materially affects the aspect of the town and 
its population. In England, a case of murder or 
manslaughter, brings to the county town only the 
near relations of the party to be tried, — and perhaps, 
uf the party prosecuting ; but in Ireland, things are 
on a different scale. 1 he English murder is a 
private act, perpetrated by some ruffian for the 
sake of gain: the Irish homicide has been com- 
mitted for no reason at all ; and not by one cold- 
blooded ruffian, but by a crowd of demi-barbarians, 
who meet for the purpose of fighting ; and who have 
no other reason for n&htine, wan because one half 
of the number are caUed 'Sullivan, and the other 
O' something else ; so that when a manslaughter is 
to be pros(>cuted at an Irish assise, the case (foes not 
bring up merely the accused and his one or two 
witnesses; but it brings half the **boys" in the 
county who bear the same name as the accused; 
and as many more, of the same name as the man 
who was kUled, — every one of the former, ready to 
kiss the book, and swear, that the boy accused of 
the homicide, never handled a shillelah, or lifted a 
stone, or was seen in a ^ scrimmae^e " in his days ; 
and every one of the latter as ready to swear, that 
the boy that was killed, was the most peaceable boy 
that ever bore his name, and that he was killed for 
no reason at all. Besides these homicide cases, 
which are peculiar to an Irish assise, prosecutions 
of any kind bring together a greater number of 
persons than in England, — for be it a robbery, or a 
rape, or any other crime, of which a man is accused, 
all his relations come forward to swear an alibi. It 
may be easily conceived, therefore, what a motley 
crowd fills the streets of an Irish county town at th<^ 
time of an assise. The most numerous class of 
cases at roost Irish assises, is that which is focetiously 
denominated fiur murdera ; tliat is, homicides com- 
mitted at fiiira ; and I do not know any means, by 

It 
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Which 90 much iosisfat is to be obtained into the 
chamcter of the Irish peasantry, and into the condi- 
tion of the country, and state of things among the 
Jower classes of society, as by listening ^to tliese 
prosecutions Sor/air murders. Tliere were many (^ 
these prosecutions at the Ennis assises ; and, although 
I had already heard much of the Mictions, into which 
the peasantry are divided, I tiad no conception of 
the extent of this evil, nor of the bitterness with 
which tlUs spirit of fiiction is attended. However 
these factions may have originated, there is now no 
distinction among their adherents, excepting tliat 
which arises from the possession of a difierent name. 
The O'SuUivans are as distinct a people from the 
O 'Neils as the Dutch from the Belgians. The 
(actions have chiefe, who possess authority. Regular 
agreements are made to have a battle: the time 
agreed upon is generally when a fair takes place ; 
and, at these fights, there is regular marshalling, 
and *' wheeling y* and. as for its being a crime to 
break a *' boy's " head, such an idea never enters 
the brain of any one. The spirit of faction is 
brought into court by almost every witness in these 
prosecutions. I saw a witness, a woman, brought 
in support of the prosecution for a homicide com- 
mitted on some cousin, who, on being desired to 
identify the prisoners, and the court-keeper's long 
rod b^g put into her hand, that she might point 
them ou^ struck each of them a smart blow on the 
head. As for finding out the truth, by the mere 
evidexice of the witnesses, it is generally impossible. 
Almost all worth knowing, is elicited on the cross- 
examination ; and it is uways by the appearance 
and manner of the witness, more than by his words, 
that the truth is to be gathered. All the witnesses, 
examined for the prosecution, were, by their own 
account, mere lookers-on at the battle; nor stick, 
nor stone had they. Their party had no mind to 
fight that day ; but, in making this assertion, they 
always take care to let it be known, that, if they had 
bad a mind to fight, they could have handled their 
shiU^hdis to some purpose. On the other hand, all 
the witnesses for the prisoner aver just the same of 
themselves ; so that it is more by what witnesses 
wont tell, than by what they do tell, that truth is 
discovered. Halif the witnesses called, on both 
sides, have broken heB49 ; and it is not unfrequently 
by a comparison of the injuries received on both 
sides, and Dy the evidence of the doctor, that one is 
helped to the truth. To save a relation from punish- 
ment, or to punish any one who has injured a rela- 
tion, an Irish peasant will swear anything. This 
would be called, by some, hatred of the law ; but, 
although, in swearing fiilsely, the Irish peasant 
wishes to defeat the ends of justice, he does not do 
so merely because he hates Justice and the law, but 
because he thinks he is bound to save his relation, or 
any one of his fitction. If the name of the man who 
was killed be O 'Grady, then every witness who 
comes up to be sworn for the prosecution is also an 
O 'Grady ; or, if they be women, they were O'Gradys 
before they were married ; and, if the name of the 

Srisoner be O'Xeil, then all the witnesses for the 
efence are O 'Neils ; or, if there be any exceptions 
in name, still there is a relationship of some kind." 

But the destitution and misery existing among the 
Irish peasantry is still more appalling than tlie 
extent of crime. ** The great mass of the labouring 
class in Ireland," (to use the same authority), *' have 
no constant employment. Throughout tlie greater 
part of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, a large 
majority of the labouring poor are unable to find 
constant employment. Willi the exception of Bel- 
fast, and in some few pUices where public works liad 
created a temporary demond, I found nowliere fiill 



employment for the people. As lor their mesns of 
subsistence, when out of empkiyment, little luificta. 
If Uiey have not, themselves, a patch of potato UuL 
they, or their wives, beg among the finners rouiid 
the country ; relations, who have a little to spin . 
help them ; and the priest also does sometliing h 
them. The diet ci those who are in employnm 
consists of a scanty meal or two of potatoes, viUi \k 
addition, at times, of a little buttermilk. The did 
of the fiir greater number who are not in ernploj. 
ment, consists of as many dry potatoes as serve jus 
to sustain life. In Ulster, things are rather better: 
there are fewer of the latter class ; and the iionner 
have more plentiful meals. As for clotliiDg, n 
English beggar would not lift off the ground tbr 
clothes worn by old and young of the lover ciasn 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. I'he youc 
can scarcely be said to be clothed at alL Exclodin;; 
the large towns, such as Bel&st, Cork, and Limeiiri, 
and the labour employed on the domains of a rpry 
few resident noblemen, tenpence, without diet, anr 
the highest wages ever given for constant employ- 
ment: ninepence and eightpeiice is the moreibu! 
rate; and, in some places, sixpence is viliiu^ij 
accepted, for constant employment. With dx:. 
sixpence is the usual sum given. The wsf^es «f 
occasional employment vary with the occssian:ri 
seasons of particular demand, one shilling, or noir. 
even, may be given ; but, at all other times, tnj 
number of labourers may be hired, by the Mreek, ti 
eightpence, and even lower. The labour of vodkh 
and children is scarcely wanted, where half the uai'' 
population are unemployed. Women employed in 
agricultural labour, are generally some part at* \ix 
family of the landholder. W here not one half of the 
people are in .constant employment, it would be 
unfair to state the average amount of eniplojiD(<^ 
obtained by a labourer throughout the year, to bp 
more than for one half of the year : during tbat hall 
year, his wages cannot be &irly stated at more \i» 
8d. for four months ; and for the other two mootK 
seed and liarvest times, Is. The hundred and f(«r 
working days, at 8d. are £3 98. 4d.; and the fifj- 
two days, at Is., added to this, make £6 Is. ^' 
which is all the labourer, obtaining an fft^ 
amount of employment, may earn in a year: iw 
this sum, divided by 365— the number of days ^hicb 
the labourer has to support himself and his finniK- 
gives him, per day, not quite fourpence ! I an qu'^^^ 
confident, tliat if the whole yearly earnings of ib* 
labourers of Ireland were divided bv the wfwtf 
number of labourers, the result would be under th» 
siun, — POD R PENCE a day for the laboureis of Irelui"; 
Early marriages and a numerous progeny are urn- 
versal. If the labourer has four cbudrpn aUf ^ 
work, the probabih'ty is, that he has at least m 
younger children to support: the onMuaoiia/ lai»«r« 
and tcanty remuneration paid foe the laboor ni i 
child, will certainly not do more than suffice for 'i* 
own support throughoui the year; and **^^V 
consider the general dearth of employment, and tv 
hirge fiunilies of the Irish peasants, we may n<rij 
conclude, that the labourer has to support hts «-):' 
and two children by his own hibour, which we hajj 
seen averages 4d. per day. With resjiect u» '*J 
yearly expense of food, two stone and a tuilM 
potatoes, no more than suffice for the daily sofp^ 
of a labourer, his wife, and two children: "^ 
taking the average price of potatoes ^^^ ^ J|^ 
stone, a very low aversKe, mere subsistenff «""* 
be purchased with the whole amount of wflf <9> ^ 

Eosing the whole amount available for sabsirtrt*"'^ 
ut rent has to be paid. Formerly the p»f »^ 
sufficient for this; but the market hM so m'"^' 
that something is wanted besides the pig ^ "^' 
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gp the rent When no land is attadied to the 

abii!,(be areraf^e mit of it being 35s., at least 20s, 

0( liiis Slim must be made up from wages ; so that 

tAe 41 per day snffere a dimmution of nearly three 

^itAiogs. Where a little potatoe land is attached 

ttf tfae cahin, the value of the potatoes may be con- 

<iiered lo equivalent for the amount of the rent. 

la the ooantry, the landlords of cabins are generally 

(mail brmeis, who are quite as hard set to make up 

Ibeir own rent, as their humbler dependents ans to 

pay ibein. In the suburbs of the towns, great land- 

otrwrs, and often noble lords, are the landlords. 

lu Wk^v, Wexford, Waterford, Kilkenny, and 

Tippnvjeoanties, 308. and 40s. is the usual rent 

DfacslKfl.eftlier altogether without land, or with so 

iorai»dffable a patch, that its value is scarcely any 

mdaemst the rent. In the more western and 

iBon' mrtheni parts of Ireland, with the same rent, 

i ^vk potatoe land generally accompanies the 

obm, excepting in the suburbs of the towns. The 

«>ij diff fence between the best and the worst of 

liif mud cabins, is, that some are water-tight and 

*«» are not ; air-tight I saw none ; with windows, 

^*c«ly any ; with diimneys, that is, with a hole in 

iif nrnf, for the smoke to escape through, as many, 

^fhaps, with it as without it. As for furniture, 

Ixn is no such thing ; unless a broken stool or 

to, and an iron pot, can be called furniture. I 

^d saj, that in the greater part of Leinster and 

funster, and in the flat districts of Connaught, 

«^tf«is are far from general ; and bed clothing is 

^vfr sufficient In Sie greater pert of Ulster, 

i\*m, and their furniture, are considerably su- 

rrior." 

lliL^ is a most melancholy picture of a people 
vviflg in a land of fertility — a land surpassed by 

other in its physical adaptation both to agricul- 
nl and commercial purposes. Into the causes of 
ieoondilion of Ireland, it would be difficult to inquire 

1 a limited space. Hundreds of volumes have 
^ written on the subject,and thousands of speeches 
ul^efl. It has been the leading theme ol every 
BgBzioe and review since the bej^inning of the 
'«ury, and the fiivonrite topic of every orator; 
"^ the question is still unsettled. The most 
^'ar method of accounting for the miseries of 
*M used to be to attribute them all to tlie injustice 
' <)ppression of the British government ; but how- 
7 inuch Ireland may have suffered from England 
iMiDer days, she has now little cause of complaint 
[aiost tiiis country. She is much more moderately 
^M than Britain, and the parliamentary grants 
*^ly bestowed on her much exceed the propor- 
*" of those bestowed on any otlter part of the 
■'pire. Ireland, in short, for many years back, 
^ received almost the exclusive patronage of both 
vj and Whig administraUons, and its interests 
^J occupied more of the attention of parliament 
^ file press than the interests of all the rest of the 
'pirc put together. The only public evil of which 
f Roman Catholic part of the population have now 
<^plain is the exaction of tithes for the support 
^ protestant clergy ; but, as will be seen fi-om 
'>es given in a previous page, the Catholics, in 
aljty, have all along borne a very slender portion 
this burden, and of late years have refused alto- 
"ler to pay their modicum, in which refusal govern- 
:nt has acquiesced. The entire abolition of tithes 
Ireland would do good, in as far as it might tend 
soften the asperities which exist between Protes- 
^Li and Catholics; but it is questionable if it 
^^d be otherwise beneficial to the country. The 
wlords would recreive the sole advantage of it ; for 
u evident, that the rental of land would rise in 
^portion to the removal of the burden, and the 



only change would be, that the Uthe, instead of 
going into the pockets of a resident clergyman of 
character and education, disposed to look afier the 
interests of the people, would go into the pockets of 
absentee landowners, the great body of whom have 
ever shown the utmost indifference recarding the 
welfare or comforts of their tenantry, where, then, 
are we to look for the causes of that extent of crime 
and misery which unhappily characterises the condi- 
tion of Ireland, and where for the remedies ? One 
of the great causes of the disturbances which take 
place in Ireland is the animosity which exists between 
Protestants and Catholics, or Orangemen and Ribbon- 
men. In England and Scotland, fortunately, no such 
animosity exists, or is limited to very small sections 
of lealots ; but in Ireland, the feeling is universal, 
and often breaks out in acts of open hostility. 
Whatever might tend to soothe this feeling — to 
eradicate the unchristian spirit with which Catholics 
and Protestants there view each other — would be 
conducive to the peace and consequent prosperity of 
Ireland ; but so far from any means being adopted 
to this end, it seems to be the object of the leading 
men of both parties to aggravate the feeling, and 
even to extend its baiefiu influence into England 
and Scotland, by the establishment of hostile as- 
sociations. 

The numerous factions into which the peasantry 
of Ireland is divided — Mictions Independent of reli- 
gious or political feeling— prove, also, prolific sources 
of outrage and disturnance. As in Scotland, in 
former times, these factions are generally only dis- 
tinguished from each other by femily surnames : the 
O'SuUivans, the O'Neils, the O'Gradys, the Mac- 
shanes, and the like, consider tliemselves as distinct 
people, and would hold it very unbecoming to meet 
at a &ir or a funeral without a fight. More blood- 
shed, according to Mr Inglis, and more savage 
brutalities arise from them than from either politiod 
or religious causes. With an extended education of 
the people, and an increase of their comforts, there 
is every reason to hope that these foolish fectioos 
would speedily become extinct. One himdred yeara 
have not passed since similar fiictions, distinguished 
either by names or by parishes^ were prevalent in 
Scotland, and nothing was more common, at fairs or 
markets, than to see parties belonging to different 
villages or districts pitted against each other, and 
fighting with a ferocity not to be exceeded by the 
Irish. Such scenes are not now to be met with ; and 
may we not hope that, with an improved condition of 
the people, both physically and morally, thiey would 
become as rare in Ireland as they are in Scotland. 

But one of the greatest evils of Irehind— the source 
of more outrage than either religious animosity or 
factious feuds— is the view which the peasantry enter- 
tain regarding the possession of land. '* The peasan- 
try,'' says Mr Barrington, a crown solicitor, in his 
examination before a committee of the house of 
commons, *' have always had objects connected with 
the land, I have traced the origin of almost every 
case I prosecuted, and I find that they generally arise 
from the attachment to, the dispossession of, or the 
change in, the possession of land." The outrages of 
1775 arose fixim associations of peasants formed 
to regulate the prices of land. Many of the com- 
binations, both of the last and present century, had 
for their object the reduction of rent How many 
instances are there of the people preventing the 
ejection of an old tenant, or or miudering a new 
comer ! In 1820, the middlemen pressed on the 
tenantry, and they, to the number of 1500, rose in 
Galway, and ravaged the country. In 1821, severe 
exaction of rent on the Courtenay estate roused a 
tenant of the name of Dillane. Tliis man was the 
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celebrated captain Rock, and he excited a general 
opposition to rent over Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Cork. In 1822, the peasantry rose hi a body for the 
reduction of rent ; and most of the cases of outrage 
subsequent to that period have been connected with 
UiikL The Carders, the Righters, the Shanavats^ the 
Caravats, the Whiteboys, the Peep-o'day boys, the 
Tlutishers, the RiskavalJas, the Rockites, the White- 
feet, the Blackfeet, the Lady-Clares, and Terry. A Its, 
.are all varieties of the same gang, and have ail, 
more or less, origpnated in the enforcement of rents 
or the ejection ot tenants. 

In seeking for the causes of these and otlier evils 
tliat afflict Ireland, and that prevent it from taking 
that place among the prosperous and civilised king- 
doms of Europe which its nuiny natural advantages, 
and the warm-hearted and quick-witted character of 
its inhabitants, so eminently entitle it to do, the 
reader may be surprised to learn, that the extensive 
cultivation of the potatoe in tiiat country has been coa- 
sidered by some economists as its greatest curse. This 
startling doctrine was, we believe, first advanced by 
Mr J. R. MaccuUoch ; and is supported by him with so 
much apparent reason, that we cannot close thesubject 
better than by quoting his own words . After demon- 
strating that an acre of potatoes will feed at least 
double the nimiber of individuals that can be fed from 
an acre of whiAt, Mr MaccuUoch proceeds to say 
Uiat, 

** On the most moderate estimate, the population 
of a potato-feeding country may become, other things 
being about equal, from two to three times as dense 
as it could have been, had the inhabitants fed wholly 
on com. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether an 
increase of population, brought about by a substitu- 
tion of the potato for wheat, be desirable. Its use 
as a subordinate or subsidiary species of food is 
attended with the best efiects— producing both an 
increase of comfort and security ; but there are cer- 
tain circumstances inseparable from it, which would 
seem to oppose the most formidable obstacles to its 
advantageous use as a prime article of subsistence. 

'< It is admitted on all liands, that the rate of wages 
is principally determined by tiie species of food made 
use of in a country. Now, as potatoes form that 
species which is produced at the very least expense, 
it may be &irly presumed, on general grounds, that 
wages will be reduced to a minimum wherever the 
labouring classes are mainly dependent on potatoes ; 
and the example of Ireland shows that this conclusion 
is as consistent with fact as with principle. It is 
clear, however,that when the crop of potatoes happens 
to be deficient in a country thus situated, the condi- 
tion of its inhabitants must be in the last degree un- 
fortunate. During a period of scarcity, men cannot 
go from a low to a high level : if they would elude 
its pressure, they must leave the dearer, and resort 
to cheaper species of food. But to tliose who subsist 
on potatoes this is not possible ; they have already 
reached the lowest point in the descending scale. 
Their wages being determined by the price of uie least 
expensive sort of food, they cannot, when it fails, buy 
that which is dearer; so tlmt it is hardly possible for 
them to avoid falling a sacrifice to absolute want. 
The liistory of Ireland abounds, unfortunately, in 
examples of this sort. Nothing is more common 
Uian to see the price of potatoes m Dublin, Limerick, 
&c. , rise, because of a scarcity, to five or six times 
their ordinary nrice, and the people to be involved in 
the extreme of suffering ; and yet it rarely happens, 
upon such occasions, that the price of com is mate- 
rially affected, or that any less quantity t|)an usual is 
exported to England. 

^'It may be said.perhape, that had potatoes not 
been introduced, wheat, or barley, or oats, would 



have been the lowest species of food ; and thatwbea 
ever they happened to &il, the population vtjuii 
have been as destitute as if they had neen sulsistiog oi 
potatoes. It must, liowever, be observed, thst th 
proportion which the price of wheat, or any specie 
of grain, bears to tlie price of butdier's mesi, te« 
beer, 8rc., is always decidedly greater than the pn 
portion whidi the price of potatoes bears to thni 
articles : and it therefore follows, that a people, vlii 
have adopted wheat, or any species of coni,forilii 
principal part of tlieir food, are mudi better ableu 
make occasional purdiases of butcher's meat, &c. 
and will consequently be more likely to have tbiii 
habits elevated, so as to consider the oonsuui|HiuB i 
a certain quantity of animal food, &c. as iodi^Kus) 
ble to existence. And hence it appears reaK«abij 
to conclude, that a people wIk> chiefly subsist ooivq 
would, in most cases, subsist partially on Iratcbtf i 
meat, and would enjoy a greater or less qoaiititf n 
other articles : so that it would be possible fortbe^ 
in a period of scarcity, to make such retrpDciu&n(| 
as would enable them to elude the severitj d i 
pressure. 

" But though the population in corn-feeding: coca 
tries were dependant on the cheapest species of ft^ 
not for a part only, but for the whole of tbeir fbo^ 
their situation would, notwithstanding, be less \aas^ 
ous than that of a population subsisting wholly 4 
potatoes. 

<* In ihefirtt place, owinar to the impossibiluy, « 
to all practical purposes at. least, of preserriiip f«ci« 
toes, the surplus produce of a luxuriant cm^oxsA 
be stored up or reserved as a stock to meet any m 
sequent scarcity. The whole crop must necesttnfl 
be exhausted in a single year; so that when the » 
haUtants liave the misfortune to be overtaluo byj 
scarcity, its pressure cannot be alleviated, as is ilnM 
uniformly the case in corn-feeding countries, lij irinei 
ing the reserves of former lianrests to market E»fl1 
year is thus left to provide subsistence for r^^^ 
When, on the one hand, the crop is luxuriaoi. Uj 
surplus is of comparatively little use, and is w^" 
unprofitably; and when, on the other hand, it D 
deficient, famine and disease necessarily prevail 

•* In the tecond place, the general opinion ^^ 
be, that the variations in the quantities of H"^ 
obtained from land planted with potatoes, are gtivui 
than the variations in the quantities of product oo 
tained from land on which wheat, or any other spcoe 
of grain, is raised. . y^ 

"And lastly, owing to the great bulk and ve^" 
of potatoes, and the difficulty of preservingthen « 
shipboard, tl»e expense of conveying them m© w 
country to anotlier is so very great, that a scaroijfw 
never be materially relieved by importing thefflffw 
abroad. In consequence, those who chie*y depw 
on potatoes are practically excluded from |«rtici|«^ 
ing in the benevolent provision made by nal»''' " 
equaliiUig the variations in the harvests of paitKUt^ 
countries by means of commerce, and are tw«» 
almost wholly on their own resources. . , 

** We should, therefore, be warranted Ui ^^ 
ing, eveji though we were not possessed of any dim^ 
evidence on tiie sulject, from the ci«^"®*^!L 
the potato beuig a crop that cannot be kept** "j 
from its naturaffickleneas, and from the «w»l**^'L 
importing it when deficient, or of exporting ii J»V 
in excess, that the oscillaUons in iU price 0)(» ^ 
greater than in the price of wheal; »n<*.*'^ 
point of fiict, is the case. The osdlUUoo u> * ?^ 
is thought great when its price is doubled ; W| *^ 
scarce year the potato is not unfrequently"""- i^ 
dear as in a plentifiU one! And Uie ooopaw' ^ 
frequent recurrence of scarcities in Ireland, w 
; destitution and misery in which tbey ^'^^^^ 
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fofitikm, aflbnJ bat loo coimnciiic proob of the 
Kcncj of what bu dow been statra. 

''It is, tberelbre, of the utmost ooosequenoe to Uie 

w^^tnog of every people, and to their protection 

■ Jem of acarcitj, that they should not suosist prin- 

odlf 00 the potato. In this ooontry the pressure 

(va scarcity is eraded by resorting to inferior species 

«f find, such as potatoes, and a lower standard of 

oam&rt; but if our people were habitually fed on 

tite potato, this would be impracticable. The chances 

of&nine would tlius be vastly increased; whUe, 

oving to the low value of the potato as compared 

viih oott other things, the labourers would have leas 

c^idioe of preserving or acquiring a taste for animal 

^.oroiher necessaries and luxuries; and, oonse- 

^mdij, of changing, at any future perioc^ their 

acta! ondition tor a better." 

PifiUatMi^-.rhe reader will find in the table at 

]sfe lid, a list of the population of the various 

oofilies of Ireland. By a recent Report of the 

CiAUBissiooers of Public Instruction, it is estimated 

Uiat tJiere are about six millions and a half of 

Catholics in Ireland, and one miUion and a half of 

IWstaots. The Protestants are very unequally 

iJUribmed; for while Ulster has 1,100,000, being 

about OK half the entire population of that pivviaice, 

Ibe oiher three provinces have but 400/KX) Protes- 

iaiits ID a population cif above five millions. 
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1REN£US, Sr ; presbyter, and at a later period, 
bebop of Lyons, towards the end of the second 
centory, a pupil of Polycarp and Papias ; a man of 
cuDsiderable leamiogy and animated with an ardent 
lal fpr Christianity. He was violent in his opposi- 
UoD to the heretical Chiliasts. His works are all 
^> except his liihri V. adtfertus Haretes, and 
^^ are extant only in a translation. He suffered 
lurtTTdom (alter 202), and is honoured as a saint 
^B day is April 6. His works have been edited by 
FeoersFdent (Paris, 1596, folio), Grabe (Oxford, 
1T02, folio), Massuet (Paris, 1710.) His frag- 
nrats have also been collected by C. M. Pfaff 
(Hapie, 1715). 

There are seven! other martyrs of this name, and 
three men of the same name are mtfitioned in the 
^fe^k Antholocy. 

IRENE; 1. in mythology^ one of the Hours (see 
tfowi), deiaoting peace. 

2. An empress of Constantinople, alike fiimous 
Kt talent and beauty, and for her crimes ; was bom 
>t Athens, and, in 769, married Leo IV., after 
*hose death, by poison administered by her, she 
'i^ued herself (780), and her son, Constantine VI., 
*bo was then but nine years old, to the unperial 
^rone, with the aid of the nobles. She believed it 
liccessary to strengthen herself in this dignity by 
^ acts of violence, and caused the two brothers of 
her murdered husband, who had formed a conspiracy 
'l^iost her, to be executed. Charlemagne at that 
tinie menaced the Eastern empire. Irene at first 
"blared him by promises. She at last went so fiv 
^ to oppose him, arms in hand; but he totally 
grated her army in Calabria, in the year 788. 
Two years before, she had convened two general 
councils at Nice, in which the IconocUists were 
fBTlicularly attacked. (See Iconodattt.) When 



Constantino had grown np, ho nfused to permit hee 
to partidrate km^er in the goverament, and actually 
reigned alone seven years, when he was arrested at 
the order of his motlier, his eyes plucked out, and 
himself finally murdered. Irene was the first female 
who reigned over the Eastern empire. Ho* entrance 
into Constantinople on a triumphal car of gold and 
precious stones, her liberality to the people^ the 
fineedom which she bestowed on all prisoners, and 
other artifices empbyed by her, vrere not sufficient 
to secure her firom the consequences of her criminal 
accession. She had ordered many nobles into banish- 
ment, and, to secure yet more firmly the possession 
of the throne, had just resolved to marry Charle- 
magne, when Nkepbonis, who was placed on the 
imperial throne, exiled her, in 808, to the isle of 
Lesbos, where she died, in 803. 

IRETON, Hufar ; an eminent commander and 
statesman, of the pariiamentary party, in the civil 
wars of Charles I. He was descended from a good 
&mily, and was brought up to the law ; but, when 
the dvil ouotests commenced, he joined the parlia- 
mentary army, and, by the interest of CromweU, 
whose daogliter Bridget he married, he became 
commissary-generaL He commanded the left wing 
at the battle of Naseby, which was defeated by the 
furious onset of prince Rupert, and he himself 
wounded and made prisoner. He soon recovered 
his liberty, and took a great share in all the trans- 
actions which threw the parliament into the power 
of the army. It was from his suggertion that Crom- 
well called together a secret council of officers, to 
deliberate upon the disposal of the king's person, 
and the settlement of the govenunent. He had also 
a principal hand in framing the ordinance fur the 
king's tral, and sat himself as (me of the judges. 
Ireton accompanied Cromwell to Ireland, in 1649, 
and was left by him in that island as lord deputy. 
He reduced the natives to obedience with great 
vigour, but not without cruelty. He diea in 
Lunerick, in 1651. Hume calls him a memorable 
person, celebrated for vigilance, capadty, and a 
rigid exercise of justice, during his unlimited com- 
mand in Ireland. After the restoration, his body 
was taken up, and suspended from the gallows, 
with tliat of Cromwell, imd was buried in the same 
pit. 

IRIA ; a Basque word, signijying town, city, 

IRIARTE, or YRIARTE, Thomas o'; a Spanish 
poet, born in 1752, and died in 1803. As a poet, 
he is known by his Literary Fables (1782), which 
have been translated into English, his poem La 
MuMica (1784, 4to.), dramas, &c. His works wera 
published in 8 vols., at Madrid, in 1805. 

IRIDIUM ; the name of a metal discovered in 
1803, by Mr Tennant, in the black residuum from 
the solution of the ore of platinum. Its name was 
bestowed in allusion to the rainbow (frif), in conse- 
ouence of the changeable colour it presents while 
dissolving in muriatic add. Its colour is white ; it 
is brittle, and very difficult of fusion; specific 
gravity, 18.68. Its greatest specific gravity in the 
unfused state is stated by Dr Turner to be 15.8628. 
Berselius estimates its prime equivalent at 98.8. 
Iridium is the least fusible of all metals, and the last 
mentioned chemist &iled in all his attempts to bring 
it to a state of fluidity ; but Mr Childrun succeeded 
in procuring a small globule, by means of his power- 
ful galvanic apparatus. It is acted npon with diffi- 
culty even by the nitro-muriatic acid ; but, when 
oxidised by digestion witii it, it unites with other 
acids, and with the earths, particularly with alumine. 
It combines with sulphur, by heating a mixture of 
ammonia, muriate of iridium, ana sulphur : the 
compound is a black powder, consisUng of lOQ 
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iridiiiiii and 33.3 mlpbur. Lead unitefl with this 
meial easily, but is sepacated by capellatioii, leaving 
the iridium on the cupel, as a coarse black powder. 
Cc^per fonns with it a very malleable alloy, which, 
after cupellation, with the addition of lead, leaves a 
small proportion of the iridium, but much leas than 
ill the preceding instance. Silver forms with it a 
perfectly malleable compound, the surfoce of which 
is merely tarnished by cupellation ; yet the iridium 
appears to be dilTused through it in fine powder 
only. Gold remains malleable, and little altered in 
oolonr, though alloyed with a considerable propor- 
tion ; nor is it separable either by cupellation or 
quartation. Dr WoUaston has obeored, that, 
among the grams of crude platinum, there are 
some scarcely distiiiguisltable irom the rest, but by 
their insolubility in nitro-muriatic add. They are 
harder, however, when tried by the file, not in the 
least malleable, and of the specific gravity of 19.6. 
These he concluded to be an ore consisting entirely 
of iridiiun and osmium. 

IRIS ; daughter of Thaomas and Electra (daughter 
of Oceanus), the sister of the Harpies, and the fleet, 
golden-winged messenger and servant of the gods, 
especially of Jupiter and Juno, who, in rewara of 
her services, as tradition runs, traniported her to 
heaven, hi the form of a rainbow. She is repre- 
sented as a beautiful virgin, with wines and a 
▼ariegated dress, with a rainbow above ner, or a 
cloud on her head exhibiting all the colours of the 
rainbow. The physical appearance of the rainbow 
is the foundation of this fiible, conformably with the 
custom of the Greeks. The rainbow was believed 
to draw vapours up to the clouds from the sea and 
land, and to drink op the rivers with the head of an 
ox. The ring of the eye, or the coloured circle 
around the pupil of the eye, is also called irit ; and 
iriS'Stones are specimens of crystal or quarts, which 
exhibit the colours of the rainbow. 

IRIS, FLAG, or FLOWER-DE-LUCE ; a genus 
of plants comprising upwards of eighty spedes, 
remarkable for their pointed, sword-shaped leaves, 
and their laree and beautiful flowers. They con- 
stitute one of the chief ornaments of the northern 
regions of the globe, and usually grow hi wet places, 
bearinj^ flowers of various colours, but the prevailing 
tint orwhich is blue. Nine spedes are natives of the 
United States, some uf which possess active cathartic 
properties. 

IRKUTSK; a Russian government in Asia, for- 
merly containing two and a half million square 
miles, with a population of from 5 to 600,000 
inhabitants. The present government, formed in 
1823, is the eastern part of the former government ; 
it contains 400.000 inhabitants, and readies from 95^ 
40' £. longitude to the Northern Froten ocean and 
the Pacific ocean, forming the Russian frontier 
towards China. The soil is chiefly sterile, the 
climate cold. The mountain chains Sayanskie and 
Stanovoi render the &ce of the country uneven. 
The seas of Kamtschatka and Okotsk, into which 
many promontories project, wash its coasts. In the 
warmest summer months only is navigation possible, 
and the communication with other countries is very 
much interrupted. The rivers are the Lena, Olonek, 
Anabara, Kolyma, Indigerka, which empty into the 
Icy sea ; the Anadyr, Kamtschatka, Areoun, Schilka, 
which empty into the Padfic ocean. The dimate is 
various, but the winter is every where long. In the 
southern part, grain is raised, and some vegetables 
are produced In every district. The woods abound 
in Man; few cattle are raised; the reindeer are 
numerous, as are also sables, foxes, and sea^tters. 
f^ warms of mosquitoes molest man and beast. The 
waters contain many salmon, which make part of 



tile food of the bears and wolves. The vmri 
kingdom is not destitute of predous metals, but ib^ 
are little worked. The inhabitants are Rranaia 
Tarters, Mongols, &c., in a low state of dvilisboii 
A drcle of the government b also called Irking 
and the capital ofboth bears the same name. Itvi 
built in 1669, is situated on the Angara, and oooUii 
thirty-three churches, a theatre, several sdiools | 
Japanese gymnasium, a garrison school, a semin8i| 
for priests, a printing-mBce, a library with 30(1 
volumes, &c.)> soap boileries, manufactories < 
doth, salt works, and has considenble comnfrn 
as the entrepot for the fur trade with CIddi 
Population, 20,000. It is connected by its positiol 
with three commercial routes — that of Kiakts, tU 
of eastern Siberia and Kamtschatka, and that a 
western Siberia and Russia. The commerce cxmn 
on here is valued at £190,000 annually. Ill 
furniture, ornaments, &c., from China, giTe tld 
dty a Chinese air. Lat. N. 52^ i& 4V'; lang.E 
104® II' 41." 

IRMINsilL (Gennan JrmenMaule); n sUtn 
worshipped by the ancient Saxons, which rrpn 
seated a man completely armed in the fiishion d 
the ancient Gennans, with a banner in his P|?b 
hand and a lance in his left This statue wss \i^1 
most sacred idol, and is said to have stood in a hot) 
grove at Eresburg, a prindpal fortress of the SaioA 
(near the present Paderbom). Chariemsgne denoi. 
ished this fortress in 772, and with it that maBuofii 
of antiquity. The history and meaning d ik 
Irminsul is very obscure; according to cwnajl 
opinion, it was erected in honour of Hermaoo, m 
deliver of Germany (see Arminiut) ; but k »^1 
probably the image of some distinguished divioiir, 
perhaps of Woden hhnself, and the name of Irmn 
or Hermann^ which signifies man, of t«ir, »« 
attached to it, because Woden was the god of w- 

IRON is the most valuable of all the m^ 
Though mentioned in the Pentateuch, we w^ 
reason to believe, from the facts that the f>bricEtta> 
of steel was unknown to Uie ancients, and thst um? 
were wholly destitute of metallurgical skill, that 4* 
uses were little known in tlie earlier pcrio* « 
society. The Romans employed, as a substitute w 
it m their armour, an alloy of copper and Ua. 1 1> 
use has followed the progress of dvilisation « u» 
world ; and the amount of it consumed by m 
nation, at the present day, indicates veij t™'! "f 
degree of its advancement in the arts and sciencr^ 
The alchemistical name of iron was Uort. in 
treatmg of Uiis metal, we shaU adopt Uie foUova'? 
order: Its ores ; their reduction to the mctallics"*«' 
the chemical htetory of iron. . 

Orea of Iron. Iron exists in nature under vm 
different stotes— the native state ; that of an ox'(i<;. 
in combination wiUi combusUble bodies, I^a^kuum J 
sulphur ; and, finally, in the state of salts, » "« 
sulphate, phosphate, and carbonate, of iron. 

I. KaHve Iron, Natural malleable iron « » "^ 
production of Uiis globe, nearly ^^^^7^^^ 
been found upon it having come to itf fr'*" ^ 
atmosphere. It occurs in the form of » '•"^ 
stalactite, covered by brown, fibrous oxide oi - 
mingled with quarU and clay, hi a vein f^^*^ j;;^, 
mountain of gneiss, near Grenoble, in ^'•**f '-/\n 
with spathic iron and heavy-spar, at Kwns*'"' 
Saxony. More recenUy, it has been foo^i" "^ 
places m the United Statcs-at Canaaii. in 1""^* 
ticut, Pennsylvania, and North Carolifla.l * 
hitter place, it was found loose \n the soil, m » ^ 
wdghing more than twenty pounds. In »!S,vV» 
these cases was the iron pcrfiectly pure. ^?*/j,aJ 
Saxony, besides 92.60 of iron, contained ^-^"^^^ 
and 1.6 of copper j that of Canaaa «»•*** * 
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tkim^ed with carbao, so as oocasioiially to kMe 

baalktbility, approximBUiig it to the diaracter of 

<m!; aod that of PennsyWania was alloyed with 

Ii5 per cent of arsenic A piece, wdghmg 7 oa. 

ho the hrge mass of North Carolina, was crysuUlised 

a the form of the regular octahedron, the surfiMses of 

rhidt exhibited a plaited structure : it was examined 

I Ibrocber metals without soooess, though its imperfect 

I ifilleabilttj left no doubt of lis containing a small 

ipropoitioD of arsenic. The meteoric iron difi^rs 

I Terf onosiderBbly from the terrc»triai, native iron. 

; Its colosr is a light steel-gray, resembling platina ; 

It is eesily cut with the knife, and it is flexible and 

ferMj jaalleable when cold. Specific gimvity, 

TT68. It occurs fai large masses, sometunes of' 

tittj tons weight, markedeztemally by impressions, 

Ike those produced by the hands and feet upon 

t yft, plastic mass ; also in small globular and 

iiiform mssKs, disseminated through meteoric stones. 

OoosiooaUy, it presents imperrectly>furmed octa- 

fcrtiral CTystals. A crystalline texture becomes visi- 

liif, itowerer, in catting the large masses, and 

ex^xning the sorfiioes produced to the action of nitric 

Kid, or allowing them to tarnish by heat. It 

innnably contains ^m S to 12 per cent, of nickel, 

tod often tnces of cobalt, neither of which metals 

Kare ever been found alloying terrestrial native iron. 

MKeoric iron is cooiained in all meteoric stones ; in 

wme, it exists hi a very feeble proportion ; in others, 

it forms one quarter of their weight ; anid again in 

others, it constitutes nearly the entire mass ; while 

the brgest masses of it ever found consist of it 

vlioliy, without the smallest mixture of foreign 

matters. In the two firstrmentioned conditions, it 

^ often been seen to fall from the heavens, while 

ID the solid state, it never has been observed, by 

credible witnesses, to foil, but on one occasion, at 

Ajrnm in Croatia* Some of the largest masses of 

neteoric iron knovm, are the following : that found 

^ Pallas, in Siberia, weighing 1680 Russian pounds ; 

that discovered \jrj Rubin de Cells, in the district of 

Chaco-Gualamba, In South America, and which 

▼eigbs 15 tons ; and that found near Red River, in 

Louisiana, weighing 3000 pounds, and which is now 

<if posited in th& oollectian of the lyceum of natural 

hiitoij in New York. Besides these, other very 

consideiable pieces have been noticed in Africa, 

Mexico, and Bohemia. Meteoric iron has been 

forked, as an object of curiosity, into knives, 

swords, and other instruments. For additional 

Particulars oonoeraiog meteoric iron, and its origin, 

see Meteoric Siane*, 

2. Magnetic Iron Ore, or Oxydulated Iron, b of 
an iron-black colour, more intense than belongs to 
metallic iron ; its powder is of a pure black. It 
^^fxnn crystalliied, in the form of the regular octa* 
hedron, which is its fundamental form ; it usually, 
however, presents itself in large lamelliform masses, 
vith distinct octahedial cleavages, in granular con- 
cretions, or compact. It is brittle, has the hardness 
of feldspar, and a specific gravity of 5.094. It exerts 
a decided action on the magnetic needle ; and certain 
specimens, especially of a compact variety, attract 
uh] repel, alternately, the poles of a needle, accord- 
ing as we present the same point of a fragment of 
^ ore to one or the other of the extremities of a 
ii^edle. This variety, which is found in several 
countries^ is called mUive loadstone. Its magnetic 
virtue strengthens by exposure to the air. The mag- 
netic iron consists of 28.14 protoxide of iron, a£l 
71.86 of peroxide of iron. It is infusible before the 
wowpipe, but assumes a brown colour, and loses its 
altractory power, after having been exposed to a great 
■^t. It is soluble in nitric add, and may be ob- 
tained crystalliied by fusing it, as often happens in 



the roasting of it, in fomaees, tocfect ita reduction. 
It ooenrs in primitive rocks, chiefly in gneiss, mica- 
slate, homblendcHilate, and dilorite slate, and rarely 
in limestone, when it forms veins, beds, or even entire 
mountains. It also composes the cliief inaredient of 
ceitain sands, which have been washed and deposited 
by the same currents which separated it from its 
original beds. The different varieties of this ore are 
exceedingly rich in metal, often yielding eighty per 
cent, of won, and are every where expiorwl, when 
found in sufficient quantities, and connected with 
abundance of fuel and focility of transportation. In 
Sweden, it forms the object of numerous important 
explorations, among wiUch may be dted that of the 
mountain of Taberg, near Jonkoping, in Smoland, 
where it is so abundant as to Iw worked under the 
open sky ; that of the island of Utoe, where excava. 
Uons extend to a great distance under the oontiguoua 
sea ; that of Dannemora, in Upland, which is at pre- 
sent under the control of the British ; that of Galli- 
vara, beyond the polar circle^ where the ore forms an 
entire mountain; and, finally, those immense deposita 
of ferruginous sand which are so extensively wrought 
in Daiecarlia, in Smoland, and in Wermeland. The 
oxydulated iron is also explored at several places 
in Siberia, Piedmont, and the kingdom of Naples. In 
the United States, it exists in ttie greatest abundance, 
and is wrought at numerous localities. The primitive 
range of mountains upon the western side of lake 
Champlain, affoids nomerons veins and beds of it, 
sometimes more than twenty feet in thickness, and 
little inteimingled with foreign substances. The 
principal works for its reduction are at Peru, and 
near Crown Point. A valuable deposit of the com- 
pact magnetic iron, precisely similar to that worked 
at Dannemora in Sweden, occurs at Franconia in 
New Hampshire, and is worked extensively at Mnn- 
roe, Hamburg, and many other places. The present 
ore forms the best iron which is made for the manu- 
focture of steel; and hence the employment of 
Swedish iron by the English for this purpose. 

3. Ckromated Oxide of Iron (Chromate of Iron) is 
found crystallised in regular octabedra, and massive. 
Lustre, imperfectly metallic ; colour, between iron- 
black and orownish-black ; streak, brown ; opaque, 
brittle; hardness, the same with the preceding 
species; specific gravity, 4.498. Vauqoelin and 
Kiaproth make it consist of 

Oxide of chrome, 43.00 . . ^.50 

Protoxide of iron, 34.70 . . 33.00 

Alumina, 20.30 . . 6.00 

Silica, 2.00 . . 2.00 

Alone, before the blowpipe, it is infosible, but acta 
upon the magnetic needle, after having been exposed 
to the reducing flame* It is dissolved when heated 
with borax, to which it unparts a beautiful green 
colour. It was first found in the department Du Var, 
in France, in the form of nodules and kidney-shaped 
masses. It was afterwards discovered in Stiria and 
Scotland ; at the former place, imbedded in serpen- 
tine, at the latter, in limestone. In the United States, 
it exists abundantly in Maryland, near Baltimore ; 
also, in small quantities, in Connecticut, near New 
Haven, in limestone, with serpentine. It is a highly 
valuable mineral, when it occurs in quantity, for 
extracting the oxide of dirome, which is employed 
either alone or in various combinations with the oxides 
of other metals, as cobalt, lead, mercury, &c., both 
for painting on porcelain, and for painting in oil. 
The quantity of chn>mate of lead, or chrome yellow, 
manuractured in Baltimore annually, is estimated at 
50,000 pounds. See Chrome, 

4. Specular Iron Ore, and Red Iron Ore. This 
species, scarcely less interesting than the last in eco- 
nomical importance, presents many difficulties to the 



iDineralf^ist, In coiHrqunice of thecompUcktad fcmu 
ol iu crjnsli, BDd tbe dJteni6ed sppeanuice of iU 
compound varleUei. It ii crjitalllied in a great 
number of fbnna, whose fuDdunentaL figure is a 
tligtltlr Bcute rhomboid of 66" KV and 03° SO*, 
whicti mar be derived from <U crystab by cleavage. 
The gfneial tendeocT of iU eecondsry (oma a to 
hexscoiul prisma and Insular octaliedra. Lustre, 
metallic ; colour, dark steel-gTBf , iroo-blsck ; Ureok, 
cherry-red, or reddish brown ; surhce of tbr crystals 
frr^uenUy tsmiiJied,- opaque, except in very thin 

' si,theH 

. a magnet la feefile ; it 
attrncti iron lllingi, or oSen a^guUie polarity. 
Bfi^dea occurring io dlsUnct cryitaia, asd in la- 
mellifom and ooai[«ct nunei, with a metallic 
luitre, it abo preaentt itself in renifunn, botryoidal, 
and XalactiUc ibapea, and earthy- loolcinB itiaMWj 
where, fjnaai the antallaess of the indWidiuils, no lign* 
of the metallic appearance are diBcrmible. I'heae 
varieties hare recciTed diitinn names, and ha*e often 
been treated of, in minenlogical lysteoM, as beloog- 
iae to a distinct tpedo, wluch, on account of their 
colour, has been designated rtd mm ore. But this 
distiDcIion it now given up, ai an uniDtetnipted tian- 
•ition has been noticed between all the varieties of 
tite red Iron ore and the cryalalline specular iron. 
Tbe fbilowiog are 9ome of the varietira of the pre- 
sent ipecles, eccording as they liave " '" 
appellalioiu in minrrabgical books, 
kind in general : that in distinct crystals is'cBlled 
ipeetOar iron; that in thin, lamellar concretions, 
with a metallic lustre, is called nueaeeotu rnm ; the 
rest, with a metsllic lustre. Is denominated common 
tpecular mm. Those varieties which have lost their 
metallic appeaiaiice, are Included within, 1, the red 
iron ore, divided iiAo fibrmit red Iron ore, Or red 
kenalite; compact and ochreg red iron ore, whicli 
are maaaive, and consist of impalpable granular indi- 
viduals, more or less firmly ronnected ; and fctilg red 
iron ore, or red mm fratk, consisting of very sn 
«caly, lamellar particles, which, in most cases 
but slightly coherent : I. clay iron ore, divided into 
rrddle, which possesses an earthy, coarse, slaty frac- 
ture, and Is used as a drawing; material ; Jaipery 
clay iron ore, which has a large, Bat, conchoidsl frac- 
ture, and cuoudeiable hardness when compared with 
the otltei varieties of red iron ore ; and m/nnnar 
and knlicular clav iron ore, which are distinguished, 
the llrst by the columnar fbnn, the Utter by the llat- 
tWl, granular form of its particles. The micaceous 
Iron, analysed by Bucboitt, and the red hematite, 
analjKd by D'Aubi^aun, have been found to consist 
uf 
Peroiide of iron, 100.00 00.00 94.00 
Oxide of manganese, 0.00 a trace a trace 
Silica, , . 0.00 S.OO i.OO 
Lime, . . o.OO a trace 1.00 
WM«r, . . . 0.00 S.OO 3.00 
Tlw pnportioo of metal lo that of oxygen, in the 
■pe<^, ta as 89.34 : SO.OQ. The clay Iron ores, be- 
ing more or less mixed with earthy substances, vary 
in their contents, and several of Llieir properties are 
dependant upon the mtiire of these admiiturea. The 
specular iron is infusible before the blowpipe, but 
Bielti with borix, and forms a green or yellow slais, 
like pure oxide of Iron. It is likewise soluble in 
btMcd noriatlc acid. Tbe apecubr Iron (in Ihe cry- 
•umne. laiaelllfbrm, and compact varielie*, wiUi 
« metalUc luttre) Ibrma very powerful beda, aitd even 
entire mooiHabB, vrtiich are Iravened by • nnltitude 
of tMuret, and cavlUes lined with small, but exceed- 
inglj briUiant cryttali of tbk lubMnce. It jrleUt, 



of Elba, which bae afforded initi fix St 
Its uiDet are still believed to ba inexhauHible. Tbry 
annually yield 38,000,000 of Fr«och quintal* of on, 
which are transported for reducUoa into Tuscany, tbe 
Roman tlalea, Liguria, and the klnnlom of Nipln. 
It is also found at Framont in tin Voafiea [wboe a 
exploration occupies £00 mii>en), in Saxony, Bcdie- 
mia, Sweden, Siberia, and in tbe United Sule* of 
America. Wherever it exists. It is explored aiik 
~>rofiC. It deserves to be mentioacd, also, diat ^xo 
;lj farilliant cr]ntal< and Kiln, 



profit. It di 



iiceedingi 
requent^ 



nutive and secoaakrr countries. Itoi 
io Saxony, tb« Harta, Silesia, and in Englud. t 
afirds excellent irao, and often in the large ftofa- 
tion of sixty per ceat. Moat of the plaic in» ud 
iron wire of England are made of it. Id ScodM 
it is used, along with tbe orvof tliat country, at lit 
Carron ajid G&sgow works. The odirey nd inn 
ore usually accompaolet the other varirtiei of itoj 
species, and is Ireatdd conjointlj with thm. Is 
places where It is found in conaidrrable quantilit), < 
ii aometioMs collected, wathed, and employrd u t 
polishiag aobetance. 1'he compact tea iron at a 
nnind iu France and some oUier European cwKlnn, 
wliere it is reduced, and aHbrdt a good MA.ra 
yielding fifty per cent of metal. But Us moK ■>- 
portant use is as a pulisber. It fomu, when pcrfcal) 
compact, the burnisher of the buttoiwnaker, by Dnoi 
ot whidi he impana lo gilded butlons (he %M 
pulisb of which they are capable. The beil tfo- 
mens for butum-puliihers command a very higt f™. 
and usually cume from little pebbles and rolled at^ 
of this ore, found in secondary countrie. Tbr u- 
lowing table exhibits a mineralogical analysis of "b' 
of iron ore found la tba district irfCljJe* 
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ihfl k at preapiit «rroaf ht mt CroiibMkct It Tarlta in thlrk. 

MwfftJB tra tu ftfurtecn iDchct. Both It and thr preo-diog 

tf« iR ri^koDrd of cood arerage quality. Thb nra furnlshfi a 

(«p««tBttasiee of the rsprirloiia and M^mlngly unaorouut«ble 

•Iff ttiuw thAt arp Uabl« to take place in erery chemical manu- 

bAtir, whtme fnndamrntal piindplet are little nndentood, and 

It buM, prrhapa, does this happen more frequently than In 

ito Muliiofr of uroo. Although it fonnt the thickest of all the 

Owiivskrt urata, and therrfore hoMs out powerful iiiduce- 

neiitt, in an erunomical polot of riew, to the iron tmelter. It 

«w u nae period regmrded at the Clyde Iron-workt as an iron- 

*ut toCiUy mittt for the manufacture of good iron ; and liav- 

ki oBcv nretred an unfarourable character, it waa allowed to 

p^mn unworktfd for a long course of years. It la only of late 

Out its Hsployment haa been again resumed ; but, m> Tar from 

Was krid in iuw estioiation, it i> now considered to be litUe 

uJ^nur ia quality to anv of the Crussbasket ores, and is used 

M7 extenaiTcly in the blast furnace. 

loacdtttrly above this stratum there Is situated a bed of 
tiiait, eootaiaiwr ^ regular »tratifleation of very large nodules 
w voMtoDe. Ming extracted by the miner simiiltaneuusly 
ir.th tb^ loMac^nt ore, they are u»ed to a considerable extent 
b iJif Uaait ramaiw. Mid are esteemed an ironstone of uuc««m - 
BMBlffiai* quality. The black bitiiminona sobstauce which occurs 
KTHtufially in nodular ironstone, exists rery generally distri* 
Wtr4 tkreuffhoot thia stratiAcation of balls. 

(') A iperimen foaod in the neighbourhood of Clyde iron. 
vorin, which are Mtuatfd about timr miles south.ea»t from 
OUsfroar. Its raineralogical details are the following :— Colour 
pilf , between broooli-bruwn and ciore.bruwn. Fracture rather 
iv-f raiocd, nneveo. Not particularly hard, easily scratched 
kf the knife. Specific aravity 3.1482. The thickness of the 
itrttum is about two incites and a half. It is considered at the 
v«rkji to be an ore of a very inferior quality, aad Is seldom 

MMltsd. 

ImiDcdiately above this ore there is situated abed of schist, 
vhirh euDiaiiM an immense number of petrifactions of different 
kiafc af bhralre ahella : they consist of a very jnire trensfonc, 
Tfwmbling in appearance the subjacent land. 

if) Tbcir forma are remarkably perfect, and they contain no 
viaibfs rsmaina of the original shell. 

I. /) A a ore lying under the last-mentlooed stratum, and In 
<W contact with it. Colour between yellowish-grey and hair. 
bruarn. Fracture fiae-grained, earthy, even. Katner hard; 
wntched with some diAculty by the knife. Specific gravity 
13I08. The stratum to which it behmga is situated above the 
i|»liDt mal, with the intervention of only four inches of schist, 
ud both minerals are therefore worked out together with great 
sdriatage to the anelter, It is the most valuwile ore in all the 
tr Ml around Glasgow, except that called the black hotutone, 
whicli is at present smelted nt the Clyde iron-works. The 
tliiHiocss of tho stratum Is between one and a half and two 
t&dm. 

jf) Thk specimen was procured from Easterhonse, near the 
rin» of the llookland canal, and about six miles east from Glas. 
f'>w. Colnur dove-brown. Fracture fine-grained, rather 
koeT«i. Somewhat tough and hard« but eaauy scratched by 
tb^ knife. Specific gravity Z.i\(X). 

Tkis ore exists In precisely the same relative situation, with 
rrgltd to ail the other accompanying minerals, as the two ores 
fr«»m ih« Clyde iron-works, which have Just been described ; and 
trbfre? er it makes its appearance, it seems to have been pro- 
iacrd by the eoaleecencs of the«e two strata. This compound 
itrrtiun baa always a uniform texture and composition throogb- 
«ut. ita average thickness is two aud a half to three inches. 
U is oMd pretty extensively In the blast furnace, and is esteemed 
sn art wf good average quality. 
{k) From the nelghbourhiMid d Airdrle, about ten miles east 
rom (jUAguw. Colour elove-browm, the intensity of the shade 
vvyiiuf considerably in streaks which are parallel to the direo- 
^>i«« the stratom. When reduced to p*wder the colour la 
^wa. Fracture fine-grained, earthy, rather uneven. Tough, 
sjmI difflcultly pc»unded ; communicating a feeling of elastidty 
|>°^ the pestle. Rather hard ; scratched by the knife. Ad> 
wm slightly to the tongue, a property which did not appear 
^'* be posiessed in a sensible degree by any of the ores already 
dt'tcribfd. Specific gravity 3.0.^53. Numerous bivalve shells, of 
* pale wood-brewu colour, occur scattered through the mass of 
n>s ore, and form a strong contrast with its darker shade, litis 
u one of the most valuable iron ores of Scotland, where it is 
untiliwly knovm under the name of Uack irtmttone or Muthet't 
KM^ band. The latter appellation has been given from the tAr^ 
cttoifttance that it was first smelted by Mr Mushet, to whom we 
haw already referred as the metallurgist most distinguished for 
*» practinl skiU. 

It \\f% about fourteen fathoms below tiie fifth Glasgow coal. 
b^, or splint coal, and constitutes a layer about fourteen inches 
in thickness. It is remarkable that it has hitherto been found 
aoehere except in the neigh bi>ur hood oi Airdriej althoufth 
•ereral attempts have been made in other localities to reach it 
vy boring. At the Clyde iron- works. It is Justly regarded as 
the richest and roost valuable ore which they at present possess. 
(t) Prom a stratum »ltuated in the vicinity of Cruskbasket. 
valour bloeish.4frey. Fracture, in the great, even; in the 
V&ail, Tsrv fine-grained, earthy { rather hard. 

The forpgoing table and remarks are taken from 
Dr Colauhoim's paper, in Brewster's Edinburgh 
Journal for 1827.8. 

S. Hydrout Oxide of Iron, and Broicn Iron Ore, 
The present is a species nearly parallel to the fore- 
going, in the quantity of iron it afibrds to society. 



It if yrerj mraty obsenred in distinct crystals, mora 
usually rH9carring in botryoidal and stalacticai nmsses, 
consisting of closely aggregated fibres, in which re- 
spect it resembles the most common varieties of the 
specular iron. The crystals are very fniall, exter* 
nally black and brilliant, and in the shape of right 
rectangular prisms. The general character of the 
species is as follows : lustre, adamantine ; colour, 
various shades of brown, of which yellowish-brown, 
hair-brown, clove-brown, and bhickish-brown are the 
most common; streak, yellowish-brown : brittle ; no 
action dki the magnet ; scratched by feldspar ; spe* 
cific gravitv, 3.9S;2. Besides occurring in crystals, 
and in globular stalactitic and fhiticose shapes, it is 
found in masses whose composition is impalpable ; 
sometimes also, the particles are so slightly coherent, 
that the mass appears earthy and dull. It differs, 
chemically, from the specular iron, in containing a 
quantity of water, not merely interspereed throurh 
its substance by simple absorption, but intimatSy 
combined with it by ciiemiral affinity. According to 
D'Aubuisson, it consists of (in two analyses) 

Peroxide of iron, 82.00 . . 84.00 

Water, 14.00 . . 11.00 

Oxide of manganese, .... 2.00 . . 2.00 

Silica, 1.00 . . 2.00 

the plt>portion of peroxide of iron and water being 
as 85.30 to 14.70. Before the blowpipe, it becomes 
bUick and magnetic. It melts, with borax, into a 
green or yellow glass, and is soluble in heated nitro- 
muriatic acid. The division uitroduced among the 
varieties of Uie present species, is somewhat similar 
to that which has been given to red iron ore. Qye- 
tallized hydrmt* oxide of iron embraces the small 
black crystals, which sometimes occur in fibrous and 
radiating bundles. CryataUized brottm iron ore is 
that variety which presents itself in the form of the 
cube, rhomboid, or some modlAcation of these forms, 
and does not properly belong to this species, being 
decomposed varieties of iron pyrites and spathic iron, 
to which they are more correctly referred. The 
fihrou9 hrown iron ore, or hrown hefnaHte^ contains 
the fibrous varieties, in stalactitic, reniform, and other 
imitative shapes. Compad hrown iron ore compre- 
hends those imitative sluipes and massive varieties, in 
which the composition or fibrous structiu^ is no longer 
observable ; while ochrey hrown iron ore, or hog iron 
ore, is applied to those which have an earthy texture 
and are friable. As impure varieties of the species, 
we must consider some of Uie clay iron ores, such as 
the granular, the common, the mtiform, and the reni- 
form clay iron ore. The granular variety b composed 
of compact, roundish, or globular masses; the reni- 
form one, of alternating coats, of different colour and 
consistency, disposed in a reniform surfiux. In the 
pisiform variety, we meet with a similar composition, 
only in small globules, parallel to the stuface of 
which the lameilsB are disposed. The compact pisi- 
form clay iron ore, however, does not belong to the 
present species, but it is decomposed iron pyrites, as 
is demonstrated, not only by the crystalline forms 
which it affects, but likewise from the nucleus of the 
undecomposed pyrites, which the largest specimens 
of it often embrace. The crystallised hydrous oxide 
of iron is found, in limited quantities, in England, 
France, and Siberia; it either occurs in qiiartsose 
geodes, in the form of mamillary masses, or is en- 
closed in quarts crystals. The fibrous brown iron ore 
is the most abundant and widely dispersed of all the 
varieties of this species. It is commonly found in 
large beds, in gneiss or mica-slate, and very frequently 
in immediate connexion with granular limestone. It 
is also found in Saxony and Thurinpa, in beds and 
veins, embraced, in some instances, m newer rocks. 
It is uncommon in the northern countries of Europe ; 
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but in GemmirjT, Fnnce, and the Austrian dominions, 
it is wrought in great abundance. Its most remark- 
able depoait in the United States, is at Salisbury in 
Conn., where it has been wrought for neariy 100 
years ; the amount of pig iron yielded annually, at 
present, is about 2000 tons. The iron which this 
variety afibrds is superior in malleability to that 
yielded by the red ore of iron, and is much esteemed, 
also, on account of its toughness and hardness. The 
pig iron obtained finom melting its purer varieties with 
charcoal, in particular, may he easily converted into 
steel. The compact variety of this species is usually 
found hi the same localities with the fibrous hematite, 
and is equally employed with that variety for obtain- 
ing iron. The ochrey brown iron ore, or bog iron 
ore, is the most recent in its formation of all tlie ores 
of iron, its deposition being continually going on, 
even now, in shallow lakes and in morasses. It is 
wrought in all countries, more or less extensively; 
but the uron it yields is diiefly used for castings. The 
pisiform clay iron stone occurs imbedded in secondary 
limestone, in large deposits, in France and Switser- 
laud, where it supplies considerable iron works ; but 
the iron, like that from the other earthy varieties of 
the present species, is generally too brittle to be 
wrought into bar-iron. 

6. Arsenical Irotiy or Miapickel, Ss found crystal- 
lised in right rhombic prisms of IU<* IS' and 68<> 48^. 
These are oflen terminated by dihedral summits, and 
liable to a large number of modifications. It also 
occurs massive. Lustre, metallic ; colour, silver- 
white, inclining to steel-gray; streak, dark grayish- 
black ; brittle ; hardness, nearly that of feldspar ; 
specific gravity, 6.127. Its chemical composition is, 
iron 33.5, arsenic 46.6, and sulphur 20. Before the 
blowpipe, upon charcoal, it emits copious arsenical 
fumes, and melts into a globule, which is nearly pure 
sulphuret of iron. It is soluble in nitric acid, with 
the exception of a whitish residue. It sometimes 
contains a small proportion of silver ; when it is de- 
nominated argentiferous arsenical pyrites. Arsenical 
iron is a pretty abundant substance, and occurs both 
ill beds and veuis, often accompanied by ores of silver, 
lead, and sine. It is very plentiful in the mining dis- 
tricts of Saxony, in the silver mmes of Joachimslhal, 
and the tin mines of Schlargenwald, the Harts, 
Sweden, Cornwall, the United States, &c. The ac- 
cidental admixture of silver renders some varieties of 
the present species useful as ores of that metal. The 
common aisenical pyrites, when occurring in large 
quantities, is employed in the manufacture of white 
arsenic and of realgar. 

7. Axotomous Arsenical Pyrites ; a species differ- 
ing from the preceding in the uiclination of the lateral 
laces, which, in the present case, meet under angles 
iji IS^"" 26' and bT» 34 , and in specific gravity, which 
ui this species is 7.228. It has not yet been analysed, 
but is believed to consist wholly of iron and arsenic. 
It has been found in beds, in primitive mountains, in 
Carinthia, Siiena, and Stiria. 

8. Iron Pyrites is the most universally distributed 
of all the ores of iron, and, from its yellow colour 
and metallic aspect, is the substance which is so fre- 
quently mistaken, by ignorant people, for gold. It 
is not uncommon to £id it regularly crystallised, 
though the dimensions of the crystals are rarely such 
as to render them very conspicuous. The prevailuig 
figure among Its crystals is the cube, parallel to whose 
fiices they may be cleaved, as also oarallel to the sides 
of the regiilar octahedron. The last is assumed as 
the primitive form of the species by most mineralo- 
gists, as leading to an explanation of the numerous 
lecondary forms with the greatest simplicity. The 
most frequent of these secondaries are tne cubo-octa- 
hedron^ the pentagonaUkKlecahedron, and the icosi- 



tetraliedron. The surfaces of the crystals are sane- 
times smooth, and sometimes alternately streaked. 
Fracture, conchoidal, uneven ; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, passing through a few shades of a dmractfr- 
istic bronse yellow; streak, brownish-black ; britUf ; 
hardness, such as to be impressed with the knife, aod 
scratched by feldspar ; specific gravity, 4.98. The 
crystals, are liable to be much grouped, often penetrah 
ing each other so as to form globular masses. It oocun, 
also, in granular, columnar, and impalpable masso; 
and often cellular, in consequence of forming upoo 
crystals of galena, which have subsequently becunf 
decomposed. Iron pyrites consists of iron 46.71, 
and sulphur 54.26. in the exterior flame of Ihr 
blowpipe, it becomes red upon charcoal^ the solplnr 
is driven off, and oxide of iron remains. In bntod 
nitric acid, it is partly soluble, and leaves a whki^ 
residue. Some varieties -are sulgect to decomposi- 
tion, when exposed to the actbn of the atmo^phne. 
With regard to its geological relations, much diver- 
sitv obtains ; it constitutes beds by itself of ooosidfr- 
able magnitude, in gneiss, mica-slate, and prinitive 
argillite, and is often an important iogradient of these 
beds which contain ores of lead, iron, copper, &c. 
It is frequently mixed with coal seams and the beds 
of clay which accompany them. It is also met with, 
in considerable quantities, in veins, associated with 
blende, arsenical iron, galena, and copper pyritis. 
It is found, likewise, wiSi ores of silver, and is ooo- 
tained in many organic remains, both of vegetable 
and animal origin. Its localities are too numerous to 
admit of being noticed with particularity. Some d 
the most beautiful crystallisations which adorn nuoe^ 
ralogical cabinets, are brought from the island of 
Elba, Piedmont, Saxony, Harts, Norway, and Con- 
wall. Vast deposits of iron pyrites, intenningled, 
in some instances, with magnetk: iron pyrites, are 
found in the United States, and also abound in the 
gold region of the Southern States, being wroueht 
extensively in many places for the sake of the gold n^ 
chanically mixed with it. from the presence of which 
it receives a golden-yellow tinge. The uses of Utii 
species are as follows : it is roasted for extractiDir 
sulphur; after havuig been exposed to the oxidstin; 
influence of the atmosphere, it yields sulphate of inni 
or copperas, and sulphuric add ; the remainiD|^ oxide 
of iron is used as a coarse pigment ; it is an iInpo^ 
tant agent in several metallurguad operations, sod «ii 
formerly considerably employed instead of flints in 
gun-locks, from whence tlie name pyrites was derived. 
9. frhite Iron Pyrites differs liom the preceding 
species in its crystalline characters, as well asinsooe 
other respects, though, in chemical constitution, the 
two appear to be perfectly identical. Itscrystsb 
are in the form of modifieid rhombic prisms, and of 
very fiat crystals, having the appearance, at ir< 
sight, of dodecahedrons with triangular planes, but 
which, however, are macles, consisting of siDUir 
portions of five crystals. The primary form is a rijrfU 
rhombic prism, of about 106^ and 73o, parallel U> the 
planes of which it yields to medianical diri$ic"« 
The faces of the crystals are deeply strral^fd, io s 
vertical direction. Lustre, metallic; colour, pue 
bronse-yellow, hidining to gray ; streak, F^V^ 
black ; hardness, equalto that of feldspar ; specific 
gravity, 4.67. It occun massive, and in vvmm> 
imitative shapes, in consequence of which, and the 
composition of its crystals, it has been disiingvishfd 
into several varieties, as radiated pyrites, sfter ff- 
itesy cock's-comh pyriteSy hepatic pyrOet, toid <^f'** 
lar pyrites. Before the blowpipe, it beha^** "** 
common iron pyrites. Some of its variftirs ^ 
peculiarly subject to decomposition. It is 1<* r' 
quently met with m nature than tlie preceding sp*^**' 
though very often found accompanying it. uoocsn 
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wrvfrfqiMoCif in roclcs of the ooal fomuiitlon, and 
in unui of clay. Its principal localidfis are in 
Fonee, Bohemia, and Hessia. It is inefui for the 
—ifertnre of sulphur, sulphuric acid, and oop- 
poas. 

la MagneUe Iron pyrites is rareiy seen in well 
bned crystals. Count Boumon describes it as 
occumng in irregular six*sided prisms. In general, 
it is lussive and foliated, or fine granular. Lustre, 
aetaUic ; colour, intermediate between bronie-yellow 
ani ooppei^red ; streak, dark grayisb-black ; subject 
to tarnish ; slifffat action on the magnet ; brittle ; 
tefdarsa, coosidttrably inferior to that of common iron 
pfrites^ or that of white iron pyrites ; specific gravity, 
i63. U consists of iron 68.77, and sulphur 37.S3. 
\i occurs in beds, along with other minerals, usually 
m primitiTe rocks. 1 1 exists plentiful ly at Bodenmais, 
in Bafsria, and several districts of Stiria. In the 
loited States of America, it occurs in quarts, along 
vith blende, galena, tungsten, and along with iron 
PTrites. Its uses are tlie same as have been men- 
liaord in connexion with tlie other species of iron 
pyrites. 

11. Photphaie of Irony or Viviamte, occurs crys- 
talUicd, in the form of a right oblique-angled prism 
ef 125P 18' and 54« 42', which is that of the primary 
crystal. The crystals are long and slender for the 
nKKt part, though generally very small. They are 
sttached to their gangue by one of their broad lateral 
planes, or occur in aggregated groups. Lustre, 
pearly, approaching to metallic on certain faces ; on 
others, vitreous ; colour, pale blackish-ffreen ; some- 
times approaching indigo-blue ; streak, bluish-white ; 
the powder produced by crushing the mineral in a 
<lry state is liver-brown ; translucent, and rarely 
inuisparent ; sectile ; thin lamines are flexible ; spe- 
ct6c gravity, 2.66. It also occurs massive, in small, 
(^iform and globular shapes, and imbedded nodules ; 
^ in superficial coatings of dusty particles. The 
t^^y varieties are dull, opaque, meagre to the 
touch, and light. Their colour, on first exposure to 
the light, is grayish, yellowish, or greenish-white, or 
^e pale tinge of blue ; but it soon passes to a dark 
>iKi)go-blue. In two varieties of vivianite (a friable 
*>ne analysed by Klaproth, and a crystalliwd one from 
Bodenmais in Bavaria, by Vogel), the following 
chemical composition was discovered : — 

Protoxide of iron, 

Pbotpboric acid, 

water, ,• 

Tt decrepitates before the blowpipe, but melts, if 
&Tst reduced to powder, into a dark-brown or black 
scoria, which moves the magnetic needle. It is solu- 
ble in dilute sulphuric and nitric acids. It occurs 
in a variety of geological situations. The crystals 
are foiiiid in copper and tin veins, and sometimes in 
gTf ywacke accompanying native sold ; also in basalt 
^ trap rocks. The earthy ana massive varieties 
Bi^ imbedded in clay, and often accompany bog iron 
^^> The crystalline varieties come irom Cornwall 
and Bavaria ; the foliated and earthy varieties abound 
(especially the former) in the United States of Amer- 
^' It is confined to argillaceous and ferruginous- 
deposits, and is sometimes found in connexion with 
Dpnes, and very usually filling up the casts of belem- 
i|ites and otlier fossils. The earthy vivianite is seme- 
mes employed as a pigment. 

12. Arseniate of iron occurs in small cubic crystals, 
^hich are either unmodified, or have their alternate 
angles or their edges truncated. Lustre, adamantine, 
not very distinct ; colour, olive-green, passing into 
jellowishbrown, bordering sometimes upon hyadnth- 
i^ed and black isli-brown, also into grass-green and 
emerald-green ; streak, similar to the colours ; trans- 
lucent on the eilges ; rather sectile ; scratched by 



fittor; specific gravity, S.OO. Aooording to two ana- 
lyses, it consists of 
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Exposed to a gentle heat, its colour is clianged into 
red. In a hieher degree of temperature, it intu- 
mesoes, gives little or no arsenic, and leaves a red 
powder. Upon charcoal, it emi(s copious fumes of 
arsenic, and melts in the inner flame, into a metallic 
scoria, which acts upon the magnetic needle. It 
principally occurs in veins of copper ores, traversing 
the older rocks, and its chief localities are ComwaU 
and Saxony. 

13. Carbonate of Irony or Spathic Iron Ore, occurs 
crystalline and massive. Its crvstals are acute rhom- 
boids, sometimes perfect, or only having the terminal 
angles replaced, six-sided prisms, and lenticular 
crystals. They are very easily cleavable, yielding 
obtuse rhomboids of 107<^ and 13^. Lustre, vitreous, 
inclining to pearly ; colour, various shades of yellow- 
ish-gray, passing into ash and greenish-gray, also into 
several kinds ofyellow, white and red ; streak, white; 
translucent in diflerent decrees ; brittle ; hardness, 
nearly identical with that of floor ; specific gravity, 
3.829. It occurs massive, in broad, foliated and 
granular masses ; also in fibrous botryoidal shapes, 
whence it has received the name of tpherosiderite. 
Two varieties of this species, 1. the spherosiderite, 
and 2. a cleavable variety from Newdorf in the Harts, 



have yielded to Klaproth, 
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Protoxide of iron, S3.7S 

Carbonic acid, . . . . 34.00 

Oxide of manganese, . 0-75 

Line. 0.00 

Magneaia, 0.&2 

Before the blowpipe, it becomes black, and acts upon 
the magnetic needle, but does not melt. It colours 
glass 01 borax green. It is soluble with difiiculty in 
nitric acid, particularly if not reduced to powder. 
On being exposed to the air, it is gradually decom- 
posed : first the colour of the surface becomes brown 
or black ; afterwards, also, the streak is changed 
into red or brown ; hardness and specific gravity are 
diminished ; and even the chemical constitution is 
altered, the whole being converted into hydrate of 
iron. It frequently occurs, along with carbonate of 
lime, in veins and beds, in primitive rocks ; also in 
metalliferous veins, accompanied by galena, gray 
copper ore, and iron and copper pyrites. Immense 
beds of it exist in Stiria and Carinthia, as well as in 
France, Switierland,and Siberia. In the UnitedStates 
of America, there is a vein of it at New Milford in 
Connecticut, crossing, with the breadth of six feet, 
an entire mountain. In France, Stiria, and Carinthia, 
large quantities of cast and wrought iron are obtained 
from the sparry iron ore, but particularly steel, for 
Uie production of which it is highly valuable. 

14. Oxalate of Iron^ or Humbo/dtine is an ore of 
iron found near Berlin, in Bohemia, in a moor-coal, 
or friable lignite. It consists of protoxide of iron 
53.56, and oxalic acid 46. 14. It is supposed to owe 
its origin to the decomposition of succulent plants. 
It occurs in small flattish masses, of a light yellow 
colour ; is soft, yielding to the nail, and of the specific 
gravity of 1.3. By rubbing, it acquires resinous 
electricity. It decomposes easily on live coals, giv- 
ing out a vegetable odour. It is insoluble in boiSng 
water and alcohol. 

15. Sulphate of Iron or Copperas, This salt is 
not frequently found in nature, in distinct crystals, 
but usually occurs in stalactitic, botryoidnl and 
reniform masses^ and occasionally pulverulent. The 
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crystals are In the form of right obliqii»«nrled 
prisms, considerably modified by replacements ; fiac- 
ture, conciioidai ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, several 
shades of green passing into white; streak, white ; 
aemitransparent and translucent ; brittle ; hardness, 
that of gypsum ; specific gravity, 1'83 ; taste, sweet- 
ish-astringent and metallic. It consists of 



Oside of iron, 

Siilphttiicactd, 

Water. 



t57 
98-0 
43*4 



It is easily soluble in water, and the solution becomes 
black on being mixed with tincture of galls. If 
exposed to the open air, it soon becomes covered 
with a yellow powder, which is persulphate of iron. 
Before the blowpipe, it becomes magnetic, and coU 
ours glass of borax green. In most instances, it is 
produced by the decomposition of other minerals, 
particularly of iron pyrites and magnetic iron pyrites; 
and the crystallised varieties are rarely found, except 
in those places where artificial heaps of these sud- 
staiices have been formed. It is also found incrusting 
slate rocks, and dissolved in the waters of certain 
mines. 

Treatment of the Ores. — Of the fifteen species of 
iron ore just described, but four are employed for 
obtaining metallic iron and steel, vis., magnetic 
iron ore, specular iron ore, brown iron ore, and car- 
bonate of iron. The metailurgical details belonging 
to the treatment of these ores, cannot be described 
within the limits of the present work. 

When the iron stone lies in a stratum or vein 
between two strata of clay, not more than thirty 
feet below the surfece of the earth, it is obtained 
by sinking a pit, at first, of a diameter of eight feet, 
and deepened until the ore is reached where the 
pit is undermined, until the diameter at the bottom 
becomes twice that at the top. When all the ore is 
taken out of tliis pit, another is dug similar to the first, 
and near it ; so that when the second pit is ej^ca- 
vated, the bottom of the two will meet. In diggine 
the second pit the earth is thrown into the first, and 
thus one pit is made and another filled, until the 
whole vein is exhausted. When the iron stone lies 
deeper it is extracted hi the same way as coal, and 
as they frequently occur in the same district, one 
engine serves to drain and draw for both ore and coal. 

The first step after the ore has been taken from 
the vein, is to calcine the stones ; a process techni- 
cally called roasting. This consists in the applica- 
tion of a moderate heat, whereby the more volatile 
components of the ore, such as sulphur, arsenic, &c. 
are expelled. This is effected by sorebdin^ upon 
the ground a stratum of coals to a depth ot about 
eight inches, ten feet lon^, and eight broad ; over 
which is laid a layer of iron stone, to a depth of 
about six fleet, interspersed with small cinders and coke 
dust, and covered with small coals. The coals beuig 
set fire to, combustion will go on for nearly a month, 
when the cementation is completed. It is not uncom- 
mou to perform the roasting process in a kiln, the 
coal and iron stone being put in at the top, and tlie 
roasted ore taken out at the bottom. Care is 
requisite in conducting the process of roasting, for if 
the heat be too intense, or too long applied, then will 
the metal partially melt and the pieces cake together, 
and if on the other hand the heat be too little, all 
the extraneous matter, such as the water, sulphur, &c., 
will not be expelled, when the iron stones must be 
thrown aside, as unfit for the future processes in the 
Dianufiicture. The iron stone of this country usually 
contains a suflSciency of carbonaceous matter to 
carry on the roasting after the fuel lias been ignited ; 
but the ores of the continent contain lesscarbun, and 
Uicrefore require proportionally more fuel for tliehr 



cementation. Ontheoontinent and in America, inm'l 
ore is most commonly roasted with wood and char«^ 
coal. When the roasting is performed with chsroast' 
alone, a layer of the ore is laid on the ground, tbe^' 
a layer of charctial, and so un alternately, the irt« 
stone layers being each about nine inches, and ths 
charcoal about six, until the height of the bed be sera 
feet. It is better, however, to lay a stratum of wood 
below the ironstone. When the roasting is complci 
ed, the ore becomes finable, rough to the touch, not 
at all vitreous, but full of fissures. The ore by Uit 
power of cementation, sustains a loss of weight ii 
from twenty to fifty per cent. ; according to the 
quality of the ore. The iron stones thus prrpsrel 
are called by the workmen mine. 

The next operation is the conversioo of the roistfd 
ore into metal, by the application of strong best in s 
furnace; which process is called smeliimg. As will be 
readily understood after what we have said on the 
ores of iron, they commonly consist of an oxide of 
the metal combiiied with some earthy matter, in %trj 
various proportions. If these ores were fused alaie, 
tlie chemical student will at once perceive, that ihry 
would be formed into glasses, the properties of which 
vrili vary with the composition of the ore, hot 
retain no metallic character. The method of pnv 
ceeding, therefore, must be to intermix the irun stooes 
with such substances as during the process of fu^iuo. 
will combine with the oxygen and earthy matter oi 
the ore, and leave the metal free. From the grest 
affinity of carbon for oxygen, forming carbonic acd 
gas, charcoal, or some ottier carbonaceous substsocp, 
is selected as tlie proper substance for separelinf 
the metallic baise from the oxygen ; and the naturvof 
the other substances to be employed in separation 
the earthy matter of the ore, will be determined bf 
the species to which that earthy matter bekm)^. 
Tlie earths mixed with tlie iron, may be eiUier 
calcarious, silicious, or aluminous : these exist is 
different proportions^ in diflerent ores, and it should 
be tlie first object of the iron manufacturer, to select 
such earthy mutter as a fiux, that when combined with 
the earthy matter of the iron stone, a glass will be 
formed, and the metallic base of the ore left frre. 
Sometimes the combination of several kinds of ore, 
will produce a congeries of earths that of themsehrcs 
will form an excellent fiux—but this, in the ordinary 
course of nianufocture, never occurs, so that some 
flux, such as lime, is always employed. 

The strong afiinity of carbon for oxygen, as before 
remarked, points it out as the best substance for 
separatuig the oxygen from tlie iron. In Russia and 
Sweden, and even in some parts of England, cliar- 
coal is employed, and it undoubtedly is beat for 
making that kind of iron that is to be farmed into steel. 
For many years past, almost the only ore in BnUin 
that has been smelted with chaix»al, has been the 
red ore of Lancashire, which being extremely rich, tiw 
product of smelting can be calculated upon wiiii 
certamty. The abundance of coal in this country, in 
those districts where iron stone is found, detcmiues 
our iron makers to employ coke from its clieapne»<: 
coal when properiy coked, yields a very consi*lerabie 
proportion of carbonaceous matter, and bears s 
strong resemblance to charcoal When coke vm» 
first introduced instead of charred wood, it wss 
made, by merely piling the coals hi a heap, vhkh 
being ignited, were allowed to burn until sofficieiit/r 
coked, when they were coveted with ashes siid taoi 
to prevent any further combustion. In many pl*« 
in Wales, tliis plan is still pursued. From thirty to 
forty tons of coals, are piled in a heap, as luose v4 
open as possible. Small coals being spread oo \i» 
surfiice to whe a level appearance. It is then %»rit^ 
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in Taikxis phoes^ and allowed to burn Ull the whole 
Mr&» is in oombiistion ; when it is covered with the 
fetoof afiNrmerfiro, andiefttogoout. The coke 
h mde harder and more pure, when the cooling of 
tbe hap is ouickenad by throwing oo cold water. A 
>iiffat knowledge of chemistry is sufficient to show, 
tlui noch of the coal must be converted into ashes 
befin oombusUoo can be carried a sufficient length 
o ooke the heap, and the more economical orooess 
i coking in a dose OTcn, or furnace, is now becom- 
ing more general. The ovens are of a hemispherical 
km, about ten feet wide at the base, and two feet 
ai the aperture, the wail being of brick, eighteen 
iocbn Id thicJuiesa. There is a door-waj in the side, 
hr i&e purpose of taking out the ooke, and the 
opeuDg at the top is for charging the oven with 
M coal Small refuse coal is ui^. Tlie oven being 
Ced up lo the springing of the arch, and the heat of 
Uttorai from the former coking beinr adequate to set 
die aal on fire, the door-way is filled up with loose 
^ks, and the air, rusbinff through the crevica,8up- 
«cts the combustion mitilthe whole charge is lighted 
ip, when the door way is plastered up, excepting the 
np row of bricks, and in twelve hours after covered 
aokely. The chimney remains open until the flame be 
titijignished, when it is closed, and the whole allowed 
n muin for twdve hours more, after which the ooke 
s withdrawn from the doorway. The coke thus 
inwd is of a grey colour, metallic lustre, and very 
iud ; but when it is requited to be of a nature more 
tsemblinff charcoal, the cokinfj is prepared in a 
place simUar to a baker's oven, Uie door of which is 
tepi constantly open, and the coals frequently stirred. 
:oke made in this way is black in colour, porous, 
ud very light — more inflammable than the first de- 
KriptioD, but not capable of afibrding such intense 
iieat, nor so durable in the smelting furnace. 

'l*he oonstmction of the smelting iiirnace, will be 
ondostood, from the su1:(joined section. 



Fig. 1. 




J^ interior of the fiimace, is a cavity, formed by the 

^BtB of two cones joined at tlie base, and terminated 

^ <7linden both at top and bottom, as will be seen 

■f G, in the figure. The wall rf rf of this cavity, con- 

^isUofthe best fire brick, well cemented together, 

^ thickness of the wall being generally fourteen 

inches. At a distance of about six inches behind 

uiis will^ a wall or casing of brick is built all round 

^ former, and of a thickness of fourteen inches. 

^ space between these two walls is filled up with 

fi^er sand, crammed in compactly. Sand being but 

^ indiiTerent conductor of heat prevents the casing 

' ^ from being much aflfected by the fire of the fur- 

^^' The whole is enclosed by the outer wall, A 

^' of ashlar stone, or brick. This wall is built 

^fry strong and thick; the interior is of course made 

^rcolar to envebpe the casing b 6, but the exterior 

^^ the wall, is made to terminate hi four faces, 

^f'^^ to the top, 80 tint the outward appearance 



of the finrnaee, is a truncated quadrangular pyramid. 
The inside of the furnace, G, is made to terminate in 
a cylindrical chimney, and at the bottom, in a deep 
quadrangular pit H. Such is the construction of 
the furnaces erected in this country till of late, the 
whole building being made for substantiality as thick 
as possible. But the strong heat of the furnace, 
frequently so expanded the material, as to burst the 
mason work, and the modem furnaces are all 
constructed of comparatively thin walls above A A, 
nor is there any space left in them fbr the intro- 
duction of sand between the two interior walls of 
l:rick work. A the top of the chimney, there are 
formed two or more doors by which the workmen in- 
traduce the ore, coke and flux, and above this there 
is a semicircular wall E erected for the purpose of 
preventing the flame from blowing upon tlie work- 
men while they are feeding the furnace. The mate- 
rials are drawn up on a mound of earth at the back 
of the furnace, either by machinery or by animal 
strength, and being set fire to at Uie bottom, are 
allowed to born, the combustion being afterwards 
accelerated by a blast from a blowing machine. ( See 
blowing mocAifie). The ends of the pipes from tlie 
blowing machine enter nearly at the bottom of tlie 
furnace, as may be seen by inspection of figure 4. 
These blast pipes, the nosles of which are technically 
called tweers, are two in number^ and enter the 
furnace opposite to each other, and a little above that 
point where the melted roetel rests. The ore, coke 
and flux, in the body of the furnace, are acted up<in 
by the heat, just as they would be in a close vessel, 
the oxygen o^ the ore combining with the carbon of 
the coke, and forming carbonic acid, or rather 
carbonic oxide. On the ore parting with its oxy- 
gen, the carbon combines with the metal, and tlie 
mass being reduced, falls down to a lower part of tiie 
furnace, and in this way, m^es room for more 
to come down to the hotter part, and in its tuni be 
smelted, and the liquid metal to fall down to the 
bottom of the part H, called the hearth, it may 
be observed, that of late it is not usual to construct 
the hearth as deep in proportion as it is shown in 
the foregoing section. 

There is an opening in the wall at the bottom of the 
hearth, at the mouth of which a stone is placed, called 
the dam stone, beyond which an opening is made in 
the side of the outer wall, hi order to run ofi'the liquid 
metal when it rises so high as to canse the scoria to 
flow over the dam. The opening ui the outer wall 
is closed by a lute of sand mixed with day, during 
the process of smelting; but when there has been a 
suflicient quantity of metal formed, the lute ia remov- 
ed, and the iron allowed to run off mto a channel, 
made in a kind of sand. From this channel, called 
the «oii;, numerous side branches are led, called pigM, 
and as the melted metal flows along the sow, it is 
checked frequently by the workmen hatroducing a 
piece of wood which causes it to flow bito the side 
channels, and thus the masses of iron called pig 
iron are formed. 

The height of the smelting furnace is sometimes not 
less than sixty feet, but the usual height of the fur- 
naces in this country, is about forty-five or fifty feet. 
The proportions of the parts may be guessed at, on 
inspecting figures 1. and 2. in this article. It may 
be stated in addition to the description already pven, 
that there are numerous small openings through the 
sides i»f the walls, to permit the escape of the va- 
pours and gases formed during the process, and to 
ensure durability, the whole of the mason work is 
bound with ban of iron. Dr Ure states, that a 
furnace of ordinary dimensions, will make about 
three and a Imlf tons of cast iron, these furnaces being 
tapped once m twelve hours. For the production 
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of this quantity of mead, there is required aereir 
tons of coke, eight toos of roasted iron stone, and 
three and three-eighths tons limestone as a flux. 
According to a later writer on the iron manufiicture, 
one of the large furnaces in Wales receives on an 
average, fifty charges in twelve hours. Each charge 
requires six cwt of roasted ore, in all amounting to 
fifteen tons produced iirom eighteen tons of raw 
mine. The same quantity of coke is required, i. e. 
fifteen tons product from about twenty>two and a 
half cwt. of coals. The limestone required, is six 
tons, so that the whole weight of the charges for 
twelve hours, is thirty-six tons, from which only six 
tons of cast iron are produced. From tills, we may 
estimate the loss of material in roasting, coking and 
smelting for two runs which occupies twenty-four 
hours. 



Coalff. , . 

Mioe* . * . 
LimeatODe» • 

Whole wri«1it, . . 
Supplied to tbe furnace, 
Iron prodtioefl » 



87 Cnna. 
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105 
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lo«f, . 

loaa, . 



33 tooa. 
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In England and everywhere else until very recently. 
it was supposed, that the colder the air was injected 
into the furnace the better; and the two currents on 
entering the furnace chilled the materials much, 
and produced a sort of pipe or channel in the melted 
metal, which opposed its entrance. These pipes 
often extended so as nearly to meet in the middle of 
the furnace. The keeper watched the state of these 
pipes, and regulated the blast, so that they should 
neither be too long nor too short. These pipes, 
tended to prevent the blast pipe, as well as the cast 
iron lining of the wall, through which they were led, 
from melting. 

Mr J. B. Neiison, civil Engineer and manager 
of the Gas Worics of Glasgow, Sad, in the course of 
the year 1824, directed his attention to blast fur- 
naces, in consequence of some inquiries having been 
made, if he could devise any means of purifying the 
air propelled by the blowing engine before it reached 
the furnace ; in any way similar to that in which 
coal gas is purified. The inquirer suspected 
that it was the presence of the sulphurous vapour, 
that injured the air of the blast, seeing that furnaces 
commonly wrought worst in the summer months. 
But experience led Mr Neiison to attribute the 
evil to another cause. From some simple experi- 
ments, he concluded, that by heating the air before 
it went into the furnace, he could effectually remove 
the evil under consideration. It is known that au* 
will not support combustion until heated to a tem- 
perature of^iOOO** Fahrenheit, and therefiire until it 
acquires that tempenture, by coming into contact 
with the heated mass of the fire, it must act prejudi- 
cially : from which it is manifest, that the nearer it can 
be brought to that point before entering the fire, the 
better ; yet all things considered, there may be a 
certain temperature at which the effect of the blast 
will be a maximum. The temperature originally 
employed by the patentee was, we believe, about 300^ 
and tliis was Uie neat of the blast at Clyde iron works 
hi 1830, when coke was employed. The advantage 
obtained by the employment of the hot blast at this 
temperature will at once appear from the fiu^t, that 
during the first six months of the year 1829, when 
all the furnaces at Clyde iron works, were wrought 
with the cold blast, 8 tons U cwt of coal, converted 
into coke, were required for the smelting of one ton of 
cast iron, but during the first six months of 1830, 
when the blast waslieated to about 300<>, tlie same 
quantity of iron required only 5 tons 3^ cwt of <x)al8 
eooveffted into coke, which alter deducting 8 cwt of 



coal employed in heating Che air i^ves a saving 
2 tons 10 cwt The success of the 'hot blast, sti 
temperature of 900^ induced the iron mannfiictur^ 
to try it at a still higlier temperetnre, and the nsu 
proved pnyportionafiy beneficial. In tlie course < 
the year 1831,* the temperature of the blast M 
doubled, so that it was not leas than eOG9, and i 
success was such, that they were induced to enp{ 
coal instead of coke in the smelting furnace, whi 
induced a saving to a very considerable amount. 
1829, 8 tons li cwt of coal were reqoired forcokfl 
smelt one ton of iron, whereas m 18S3, only ^ ui 
131 cwt. of coals, not converted into coke, were t 
quired for the same purpose. The increase of co^ 
bustion with the blast at 000^, precludes the wc^ 
sity of coking before smelting, for the intense hetti 
the blast is sufficient to compensate for tiie grrt 
quantity of latent heat that must arise with thert 
pours expelled from the coals during combustion. 

The patentee does not confine himself to anj pi< 
ticular mode of heating the pipes, nor the tempenttf 
of the air. In some cases the pipes have br^ 
heated by the smelthig furnace itself, and in cthai 
by a separate furnace, which latter mode would t^ 
pear to be the most economical. 

We will here lay before the reader, a dpscrip(jr« 
of furnaces heated in both ways, which with soiri 
modifications, we have drawn up, from a veiy nlii 
able French work entitled Portefeuille rndustriai.nff 
(Jan. 1836), in the course of publication at Fans. 

The annexed cut represents the first fonn f^ 
the air-heating apparatus, invented by Mr Neilses^ 
where a separate fire is used. 

Fig. 2. 
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The heating apparatus is contained within n kil" <' 
furnace, F F', constnicted of brick. Within «<; 
kUn two straight tubes, ABA' B', are to^^ 
horisontal and parallel to each other. 1"^."^^*' 
surface of each of these large pip«. *^Z, 
openings, C C are made for the reception of tir 
ends or small bent tubes. These tuba ^1*^^^ 
seen at S S' are bent so as to fonn arcs of csw*. 
the length of each arc being more than tbe 9tt»*"' 
cumference. They stretch across the kiln, one eitrrtf* 
ity terminating in each of the long pipes* kBA^ 



Fig. 3. 
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a* I', ftjMd into As 

^ , _, A B, A' B', H umj 

« fMrticiibu'Tj In ttw gToond ptao, fig. S. 
n ■ Mc^BKj to aUeod to the nuumer in whkfa 
Itne pipe* are fitted inU each otlw, u Ibe joiiu^ 
MM to oade periectlT air-light and Mrong. This 
srfBiedto tha following auBHwr: — The extnnil- 
UQ ef Um mU Tftftm, A B, A' W; an fimnad Into 
taUB* of eoDc*, the idibUm pact* of wbidi an at 
■' -^ — '~"~~, CDrl» bring pbrad witUn *' '■- 



tnsii;, bat of Mkcb a magidluda IhK It nn be 
■■nihcid iout tha end of tbe large pipe, aua be 
povjagtinat tlw curb. The apace Wwacn tba 
omaifmiotthB lerge jnpe, and the iwaUiog of tbe 
nil EBe i« flUed with mtMidi, In vlnch way tbe 
>nt B bmlr BDcnred. The beat pip**, D S D', are 
iul ii a ateilNT way. The ttaHtnictkn of the fur- 
* b aHandier amlogona to the rererberaKirT 
d.HwiUbeaMnlniiwpeclingflg. 8. Tbe wall* 
fotmcd of eonmon brick, b« fre bricka aie em. 



fi^ti fat Ibe vault. In order l« gfre ml 
■r^lh to tbe boUdii^, tbe valla ace bonnd bj un 
oA ne pillars, P F, bonnd togetba' bj beaat, ea- 
•ioKd in Ibe brickwork, as may be MBiBtlK. 8,aMl 
<i^ cad H likewiee ftmiiriied with bnr ■milar nip- 
pnu. Tbe fbel ia ttvown npan tbe gnttaig U, 
(iMiagb the door H, tbe air «tlch lappana tbe com- 
bmtioa cnteiiag fr«B K, tbe aih[rit belav. Tbe 
wAe fttim the Are proEeada dp bj tbe Inclined 
Uct I, and rising rtrikn the beot ppa, vhicb 
■null aenm the vaulL It will be easily mhi tbat 
B itiii way the laac of tbe bent pipes ncetre more 
brat from the amoke than tbe fint,but thli ia con- 
Fonated fer by tbe form bimI poMian of tba vault 
>nl tlic bottom, which came nmeli Hire of tbe hnt 
a he radiated to tbe Bnt tnbca, both fnun the fire 
nd fma the T«utL Tbe flame and imoke bavlag 
KUd on tbe bent pipes, fBas tbcongh the opening 
L, md fron tbeace Into the chizaDey. In oner to 
B'tthejolningi of the bemM tnbei, D Siy.wltfa 
ttelnntabn, A B, A'B', a wall (tf krlck pcoceeda 
>>(»>> 3m whole length of tbe lunwce, oo each aide 
■^ tbe fire, wad between tiMt and each la^e ^pe, 
tnilt in facta a way m* to protect the Joinlugi. The 
Banner of operating is atanplT thja ■ — The air from 
^ blowing engine Is inopdled with the ceqidsite 
wc into tbe pipe A' B*, throogh the extremity, and 
luwig tbrongti aU the d^ bent pipea DSD', 
PUes through tbe laige pipe A B, thrmigh Its ex- 
t'oitT ii and by means M the connecting pipe into 
tie hunaee, whece the melting <s effected. Tbe 
pipes D S D', being kept at a red heat, it mist fbl- 
, 1^ thai the air must enter the smelting funiace, at 
* UOMnture >erj mudi higher than whea it was 
popeUed Ironi tbe blowing engine. 

The inrentor ha* giren the dimensiana of an ap- 
I*'*to*, such aa we tMve described, caknlaled to 
*"PPIt s furnace with BOO cubic feet of air per 
^<M. ThedmeiuianofthehoriaaolalpipesAB 



of Iha fiMtr pipes a B, a' i'— 



Dimensions of tbe tUgtU- bent {dpcs D S D'- 



Wd^ of Iha lariooi pipet- 

Ul 
Tb> iw* |dp« ABA' B'l IK9SII 

Tba ^lil beat pipa, HU-S* . 

The eighteen Hupporta — 

6nM,Mto,uddoiir, . . UtttS 
We will now describe tbe structure of the sp- 
penttis for heaUne tbe blast by mean* of tbe smelt- 
ing fkimace itself The fiimace ii represented ia 
•ectiao, hi the wood engnving, below. tUi acts on 
rig. 4. 




Iha none priDciide as that Just described, tbe chief 
difference being In the manner In which the heat 1* 
obtained. The teverberaiorr tonaee, with ita lyi. 
lem of borisontal and bended pipes. Is placed on the 
lop of the chimney of the smelting fartiace,and tha 
halted air end nnokafcaai (he larp furnace enlera 
the small fhraace jost where the grating was placed 
in the Ibtmef oocMtraclioa. It mar be remarked that 
tbe tbne Erst bended pipes an mrectly abore the 
flnea of the onellmg fiirnace, and Iherwire recdre 
the first BOtioB of the dame and snoke, wfaicharere- 



of the rault, li 



antcating by a borhoo- 



le large horiaontal pipes is someiAat greater than 
tbe diameter of the tne I. #., the chimney of Ibe smelt- 
ing fomace, in camequeuce of which tbe (iicnace ii 
Em through the opening N. The communicaUon be- 



which are seen entering at the bottom, through two 
pipes, wliicb are led down the exterior valTof tbe 
fucDBce, as may be seen on Inspection of the figure. 
The fiinoce we have just described, is belter cal- 



atus with hot air Invenied b; 



applio 
Neilson's InTention Is doe to Mr Tayk 
other applications of tbe hot air blast bsTe been 
recently made by SctisuSeleo, of Wurtemburg, wbo 
causeslbeair topan thiDosba sort of sypbon intlie 
chimney, before it reaches &e grate. 
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into pieoeB by mema of large hammers, for the 
purpose of UDdergoinf another process called pud- 
dling, 

A side view of the puddliog furnace is annezed ; 
as will be immediatelxseen oo inspecting the figure. 




It is of the reverberatorj kind, and formed of bricks. 
A is the ash pit, over which the ffrate is laid on 
wiiich the fuel is placed. B is a door in the side, 
through which the workman introduces the rod with 
which he puddles the metal. C is the hearth on 
which the lumps of metal fieom the refinery are placed; 
these are piled on the sides up nearly to the yault, 
the centre being left open for the flame and smoke to 
pass out by the chimney D. The diimney is furnished 
with a dbunper, in order that the draught may be 
increased or dimmished as may be required. The 
furnace being heated, the metal begins to melt and 
flow down to the hearth, the temperature b then 
lowered, and the workman introduces his long iron 
rod, and stirs the melted mass, during which it swells 
and emits carbon, combined with oxygen, which bunis 
with a bluish tame. The metals become thicker as 
the process advances until it assumes a sandy appear- 
ance, at whkh period the temperature of the furnace 
is rsised, and the particles conere, when the charge 
is said to work heavy. The workman now forms it 
while hot into five or six balls, each of firom 70 to 80 
imunds weight. The lialls are removed and sul>- 
jected to several blows of a heavy hammer, and 
formed into what are called blooms. The Uooms are 
passed through successive pairs of rollers until they 
acquire the proper shape of long bars. The loss of 
vreight by this process is generally about 10 per 
cent. 

Five or six of these bars, cut to one length, are now 
piled toeether, and placed in a furnace similar to 
the pudoung furnace, and brou^ to a welding heat, 
and then taken out and passed through successive 
pairs of rollers, until tlie Imt is brought to the proper 
dimensions when the process is finished. The loss 
of weight is by this last process about 10 per cent. 

It may be useful to bring; under the reader's eye 
the actual weight of material employed in the manu- 
focture of one ton of iron. 

llawmiB«....,...s tons 
Cm! for ftinMoo SI toas 

n«s 1 



t.4 

%. S of coke. 



81 tan* of matorialfl for 1 ton pig fanm. 

Haw min* « ...4.lt 

Limwtenf 1.37 

ll.St 



Ada CO thU) j^i^^ poidUBg, fto.l.SO 



S.SI 



Total, 14.8S toM cood la 
tho prodvctloB of OM toB of iaMhod tor. 

Manv/aeiure of iron in Gred BrUain. — ^IroB mines 
have been wrought in this ooiwtry from a very fvly 
period. Those of the Forest of Dean, in Gloucester- 



shire, are known to have existed in the year lOM 
In consequence of the great consumption cf (jbIr 
wliicb they ocoasioDed, they were reitiaiiied i 
act of parliament in 1581. Soon after ^ Ednr 
Lord Dudley invented the process of smeitiif in 
ore with pit coal instead of wood iM; anf it i 
impossible, perhaps, to point out an inlSDoe c 
another invention that has proved more adraatsgea 
Tlie patent which liis loidafaip had obtained is lau 
was exempted finom tlie opemtion of the act of 109 
(21 Jac. I. c. 23.), settiog aside moMipoliet; k 
though in its consequences It has jraved of iawu 
value to the country, tlie works of the inventor vw 
destroyed by an ignorant rabble, and he w vd 
nigh ruined liy his efibrts to intfodnoe and poiK 
liis process; nor was it till about a century after, tht I 
was brot^t into general use. In tlieesrljiarta 
lart century, well-founded complaints were repeaiedi] 
made of the waste and destniciion of woodi cum 
by the smelting of iron ; and the dearth aad mrei^ 
of fuel that was thus oocasioiied, led, about 174a u 
the general adoption of lofd Dodley's proces fa 
using pit^Doal, which waa foond to be is ererj 
respect superior to that prevtonsly in use. (ibpi 
of Qmmiftee of the House of Cammmu m PtM^ 
p. 168, &c. From this period, the progress of ite 
manufocturo has exceeded the most sanguine fxped» 
tions. In 1740, the quantity of pig iron biibd6& 
tured in England and Wales amounted (o ah»t 
17,000 tons, produced by fifty-^iine furnsoes. It* 
quantities manuiiulured at the undenDrflt»d 
epochs, in Great Britain, have been as follovi : 

ITSO .. S3/K)0i0OB. 

178S .. 69,000 » prodaeed \r§ 86 tarwnti 

1796 .. l3ft.Ono — -. iSI ~ 

1906 .. 9ao,ooo - - let - 

ISsO .. 400,000 ^ — imiuiowii. 

The extnoranary iacraaae that has tskM pliot 
in the production of iroo since 1823, is prindptUl l» 
bo ascribed to the high prices of 1824, 1686, im 
1826, when pig iron met with a ready sale sttao 
£9 to £12 and £13 a Ion. Bat, in ooucqM 
partly os the fiifaue or postponement of sHXtow 
proiecta as to ndl-roads, te., that were then qbwl 
and iMurtly of the vast additional supptiss wliidHM 
extension of the ma—fcrtare threw on the ■■«» 
the price feU fail828,toftQni £6 to £7 a tso ; i»< 
coMhmed gradoaUy to decline, tiU in 1832 it «i 
only worth £4 16s. So heavy « M had the tfKi 
of hitrodudng the aeversst economy into ^ 
department of the manofocture. In despite, do«- 
ever, of all the savh^ thatconld ^^^^^J^jl 
way, many of the manefoctoms ware imrtf ved a 



mnch distress, and the pfodnction of ifoa is believed 

to have been considenfalydimbMhed. 1^.?!;?? 
with the iacreasfaig demand for iron, flBt<»^^ 
a reaction. Prices began to rise early in 1833 ; »■ 
the advance had been such, that in lhebegiiwB|« 
1684, pig iron broogfat £6 a Ion, and the ]bio»^ 
tore contnraes in a slate of great activity. ^^^ 
of iron at praaent, (Jannary, 183e)# ^'^*?jl^ 



to quality from £6 16s. to £7, and 

to advance in price. Thb may at flnt sigM >P{^ 

stnnge, when the saving to the ^BoawSMtiJV^^^ 
employment of the hot UMt, and the recent istrodd^ 

tion of that rich and prodnctfve vein of m «T 
caUed black band, are taken hito acooont y^ 

troth is, the kicreaaeddemaml for cast irofli >" <^ 
quence of railway speculations and other cames.'* 
exceeds the increased supply. ^^ j 

The following statement as to ^^'^J^^^ 
furnaces, and the quantity of iron prodooed v 
diilerent districts where the manuftciors [» ff^ 
on, in 1828, and 1830, appeared onpiT^ihl 
mhuiham Joumal.^We^ have besa 9fsai» ^ 



their accuracy may be depended npoa 
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IflScotiand the use of the hoi blast has given a 
pot iiD|iu]se to the manufacture. This hu been 
lided bf the introduction of a rich bed of iron stone, 
tM hkek hand, which could not be wrought well 
vith the cold air. The number of funiacesln Scot- 
hndaie: 
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i'm hfm. In tpedflc gravity is 7.7, but it may 
W Bsde 7.8 fay hammering. The spedilc gtavity of 
«tinB is 7.281; that of steel, 7.795. Under the 
^ article CMenpis, the tenacity of inm, compared 
vith that of some of the other metals, is given. 
n mslleafaifity, it ia much faiferior to gold, silver 
nd copper ; bat in ductility, it approaches these 
^Hils, irao wires of one hundred and fiftieth of an 
"^ lieiBg feeouently drawn. It melts in the 
f'^'nie neat of chemical furnaces, which equals 
[^ Wedgewood. We have noticed, under the 
KBdof Vatwe iron, the crystalline texture of this 
"f^ as found fai nature. A mass of bar iron, 
^ hss undergone all the opeiations of poddUnsr 
j!Jd miiia|, after being left in liquid muriatic add 
aSlS'r^ presents the appearance of a bundle 
iL?^ whose fibres run parallel through its whole 
"^« At the two ends of the mass, the poinU 
7P«r perfectly detached fiom each other, and the 
r^/nao distinct as to seem to the eye to be but 
!*^7 owapactsd. Iron by friction acquires a 
r^™f oaell, and it possesses the colour distfaictive- 
2JJ««1 trtm^ray. Bars of It, kept in a vertical 
J^l^llJ^or at an angle of 70* to the horinny become 
7*111^ spontaneously. They may also be mag^ 
?°||^ W percnssioo, or an electric shock, either 
^°°l^coimnon machine or a thunder dood. The 
Jt^^ >^l^ is rendered most powerful, in a bar 
hJS^* ^ allowfaig galvanic electridty to cireukte 
mk!^ I'oand it, after being bent Into the shape of 
1^^ shoe. A bar, weighing twenty-one pounds, 
^ttn this manaer, been made to support a ^eiglit 4^ 
^poondi; and the galvanic battery employed 
^■'w nwrely of two concentric copper cylmders, 
iJg * tfa hd, of sine, between them, which were 
y?^ hi half a pint of dihite add. The magne- 
St or ^ iron, however, is not permanent, like 



uJi?*^ Iron bums with the greatest fiu;ility, 
JQ[^ieen In the shops of the smiths, where, on 
^^"^^a bar of Iran fhn the fire, at a white 



heat, it emits brilliant sparks in every direction. 
It is lUso visible by projecting iron filinn upon a 
lighted candle or a common fire. Its comoustion in 
these cases is the result of its combination witii the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. When it is heated and 
introduced Into a vessd of pure oxygen ^[as, its 
combustion Is vastly more rspid, and the sdntiUation 
which it occasions is extremely brilliant. There 
are only two non-metallic combustibles, hydrogen 
and nitrogen, which have not hitherto been combined 
with iron. Carb(Mi, boron, phosphorus, sulphur and 
selenium, form with it compounds more or less 
intimate. The same thing holds of most of the 
metals. When cold, it is without action on pure 
water, but decomposes it rapidly when heated to the 
degree of incandescence. The rusting of iron in a 
damp atmosphere has been ascribed to the joint 
agency of carbonic add and water. 

GMRpowuff rf Inm, Iron unites with oxygen to 
form toree, and, possibly, four oxides. The first 
oxide la obtained dther by digesting an excess of 
iron filings in water, by the combustion of hron wire 
in oxygen, or by addhig pure ammonia to a solution 
of green copperas, and aryinsf the precipitate out of 
contact of lUr. It is of a buck colour, becoming 
white by its union with water in the hydiate, attiact- 
ahle by the magnet, but more feebly than Iron. Its 
composition is, 

Iron, ••..100.(^« 77.82.. ..... •••.S.ft 

Ogygen,.........88.5..».....«..s8.1o... ..1.0 

The second or deutoxide of iron is fbnned by expos, 
inff a ooU of fine iron wire, in an ignited porcelain 
tune, to a current of steam, as long as any hydrogen 
comes over. Its composition Is, 

Iron, lOa 72.72 

Oxygen^ 37.6 27.28 

The murth oxide is obtained bv igniting the nitrate, 
or carbonate of iron, by calcining iron In open 
vessds, or simply by treating the metal with strong 
nitric add, then waahinff and drying the residuum. 
Coloothar of vitriol, or thoroughly audned copperas 
may be considered as peroxide of Iron. This oxide 
exists abundantly in nature, as may be seen by 
referring to the preceding account of the Ores if 
Iron, It is a compound of iron, 100, and oxygen, 
43. The third oxide has not been satis&ctorily 
established. If the experiments upon its nature are 
correct, its relatkm to the others may be perceiv ed 
in tiie foUowhig statement of M. Berthier, in w hich 
the quantities of oxygen combined with the same 
quantity of metal. In the four oxides, are to each 
other as the numbers 6, 7, 8, 9. There are two 
ehlorides of iron ; the first consisting of iron, 46.57 
and chlorine 63.43; the second of iron 36.1, and 
chloride 64.9. The proto^chloride is a fixed, the 
deutodiloride, a volatile substance. Iodine forma 
with iron a compound of a light green colour 
soluble in water. There are two eulphtureU of iron. 
The proto-sulphuret is formed by heating equal 
weights of inn filings and sulphur in a crudble or 
iron vessd, to Incanaesceoce. It is of a dark gray 
colour, brittle, feebly magnetic. Its composition is 
Iron 28, sulphur 16. It abounds in nature. (See 
Magnetic Iron Pyriiee, among the Ores of /ron.) 
The artifidal sulphuret varies in composition from 
the excess of one or the other of its ingredients. It 
is employed in eudiometry, and is used fiar the pro- 
duction df sulphureted liydrogen gas, which it 
evdves oopionsly on the addition of mluted muriatic 
or sulphuric add. The nersulphuret of Iron is the 
common iron pyrites fbuna so aoundanUy In nature. 
It is composea of hon 28, and sulphur 32. There is 
also a phosphuret, formed by caldninr four parts of 
pboeplmteof iron, and oneof lampbladK,ui a covered 
crudble. It does not act on the magnetic needle ; 
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ramaios imdmnged in the lUr ; is not affected by 
nitric add, except it be strong and hot; and is 
decomposed by charcoal. 

CttHurei§ of Iron, Carbon unites with iron to 
Ibnn steel, cast iron, and gnphite, or plombago. 
The proportions of carbon corresponding^ to different 
carburets of iron, acooiding to Mr Miuhet, are as 
follow : 

soft cast steel. 

common cast steel. 

the same, but harder. 

the same, too hard for drawing. 

white cast iron, or No. 1. 

mottled cast irouj or No. 2. 

black cast iron, or No. 3. 
Gmphite contains about 10 per cent of iron. It was 
remarked above, that tlie magnetism of pure iron is 
transient. Whoi it is combined with oxygen, car- 
bon, or sulphur, however, it acquires the magnet's 
coercive virtue, which attains a maximum of force 
with certain proportions of the constituents, hitherto 
undetennined. Of the alloys which iron unites with 
other metals to form, tin plate is the most useful. 
The sur&oe of the iron plates is cleaned, first by 

in a crude bran-vineeart and then in dilute 
lunc add, after which they are scoured bright 
witn hemp and sand, and deposited in pure water lo 
prevent oxidation. Into a pot* containing equal parts 
of grain and block tin, in a state of fusion, covered 
wi& tallow, the iron plates are fanmersed in a ver- 
tical position, havine oeen previously kept for about 
an hour hi melted taUow. From 300 to 400 plates 
are tinned at a time. Eadi parcel requires an hour 
and a half for the mutual hioorporation of the metals. 
After lifting out the tinned plates, the strin are re- 
moved finom their surfiMies and under edges by subse- 
quent immersion in melted tin, and then in melted 
t^low, wiping the surfiices at the same time with a 
hemp«D brush. Alloys of steel with platinum, rhodi- 
um, gold and nickel, may be oUained when the heat 
is sufficiently high. The alloy with platinum fuses 
when in contact with steel, at a heat at wliich the 
steel itself is not affected. But the most curious dr- 
cumstanoes attend the alloy of silver. If steel and 
silver be kept in fusion together for a length of time, 
an alloy is obtain which appears to be very perfect, 
while the metals are in the flmd state, but, on solidi- 
fying and cooling, globules of pure silver are ex- 
prened from the mass, and appear on the surfroe of 
the button. If an alloy of this kind be forged into a 
bar, and then dissected by the action of dilute sul- 
phuric add, the silver appears, not in combination 
with the sted, but in thnnds throughout the mass, 
so that the whole has the appeaiance of a bundle of 
Abres of silver and sted, as if they had been united 
by wdding. The appeaiance of ihese silver fibres is 
very beautifol. They are sometimes one eMth of 
an inch hi length, and suggested the idea of^giving 
mechanical toughness to sSed, where a very ^rfect 
gdge may not he req u ired. When 1 of silver uidSOO 
of sted are propcriy fused togetlier, a very perfect at 
loy is produced, which, when forged, and dissected 
by an add, exhibits no fibres, even when viewed with 
a high magnifying power, thouch, by dissdving any 
portion ofthe mass in add, ana applying a ddicate 
test, the silver b recognised as bdug every where 
present. This alloy proves deddedly superior to the 
very best steel, and iu excellence is nnqnestionably 
due to the presence of the silver. Various cutting 
instruments, as reaors, penknhres, surgical faatni- 
menis, &c., are now manufactured frM& it. It is 
known under the name of ti7Mrvrf«KW. Equd parts, 
by weight, of platinum and steel, form a beautiful 
alloy, which takes a fbe polish, and does not taraish. 



I The colour is the finest faaaginable §at a nmr. 
' The spedfic gravity of the compound b9'8(tt. Tlu 
proportions m platinum that appear to improre itod 
for edge instruments are finom one U> three per oaL 
The alloys of sted with rfaocfium would prove bigfaly 
valuable, were it not for the acardty uf the httcr 
metal. 

SaliMiflnm. These are possessed of the folkm. 
ing general properties : Most of them an solobie m 
water ; those with the protoxide for the Inse iiv 
generally crystallisable; those with peroxide, ktik 
most part, are not so : the former are insold)le, the 
latter soluble in aloohoL From solutions of that 
salts ferroprussiate of potash throws downaUueprr- 
dpitate, or one becoming blue in tlie air ; w&aMd 
gdls gives a dark blue predpitate, or one beoooii^ 
so in Uie air ; hydrosulphuret of potash or soiomui 
gives a black predpitate ; but sulphureted h^^n 
merely deprives the sdutions of iron of their yeliov- 
brown colour ; succinate of ammonia gives s Usk- 
coloured predpitate with salts ofthe peroxide. We 
shall notice these salu individually, in an slplabeb- 
cal order. Prvfooeeiate of boo forms small prismiik 
crystak, of a green colour and a sweeUsh tstif . 
Peraeetate of iron forms a reddish brown nocrjilill^ 
isable solutioo, mudi used by the calico printers, ni 
is prepared by keepuig iron turnings, or pbcesof o>d 
htm, for six months, immersed in redistilled pynifir 
neous add. PrUaneniaie of iron exbts nUre in 
crystab (see Inm Oret)^ and may be famed io i 
pulverulent state, by pouring arseniate of tmaoA 
into sulphate of iron. It b insoluble. Permewtk 
of iron may be formed by pouring arseniste of la- 
monia hito peracetate of iron, or by boiiin; nitric 
add on the protarseniate. It b insoluble. Antrnm- 
ate of iron b white, beoomiiw yellow, imoliible; 
borate^ pale, yellow, and insoluble ; henzette, niiov 
and insoluble ; ftroioearboHatef ereenbh and solablr; 
perearbomaie^ brown and insoluUe ; ekromate, bUd- 
ish and insoluble; preiodtroU, brown, 0710^ 
sduUe; ^Tole^emmrMfMiff, white, Insolubb. Tb 
per/erropnuskOe is the beautiful pigment aM 
PruiMkm hUie. When exposed to a best of tf(r 
Pahr., it takes fire hi the open air ; but i? ckwy» 
seb it b decomposed, apparently, hito carbanw 
hydrogen, water, and hydrocyanaie of a»"<'"|^ 
which come over while a mixture of cbuoosl m 
oxide of bon remahn m the state of a polfcraw 
pyrophorus, ready to become biflamed on cootsctvitt 
the air. Prussian blue b of an extremdydeepbm 
colour, insipid, inodorous, and oonsiderabiy dtaiff 
than water. Neither water nor alcohol lisfe vf 
action on it. It b usually made by mixing togw 
one part of the fhsrocyanata of potash, one puttf 
copperas, and lour peks of aiua^ each V^^^ 
dbsdved in water. Prussian blue, i|^*;|[Tt 
more or less ahnnfaia, predpitates. It is afbrwsrti 
dried on chalk stones in a stove. When ni^ 
add b added to Prussbn blue, it makes it v*^^ 
white, apparently by abstmcting iU water; w^ 

blue odour returns on dilution ofthe add; sod am 
strong add be poured off, tt yidds no tiaoes of eitwr 

prussicacidorbon. iVstfegoltelr of iron is co^ 
leas and sdufale ; pergmiiate, purple and iBtakm; 
pndomurmte^ green and crysbJlbsbl^ very sobbK; 
pet S IMP mit \ brown, uncrystaUisahle, vtfy m^iw*" 
(see aUaridet cf Inm^ previously dmximjjT 
tmdrate, pale green, sduble ; pem^rolt, W^ 
sduble ; proianUaie, in green priass, soluble; r^ 
aiate, yeUow, scarcely sdubte ; p t ^ pk9 t pk ^f >}^ 
hsoluble; perphtpkMe^ white, \imM»\ r^^ 
cmate^ in bnown crystab, soluble; f**^***? 
brownish red^msduble. PrtiumlpMe.firgntn^ 
rwi, nr copperas^ b obbuned by potting iroaifl^ 
aqueous aiilphunNa add, and btliag thsM i»"*" 
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(opNiwrfbrfloBe time oat of contact with Che air. 
It is generally obtained, however, for the purposes 
of the arts, not perfectly dree from the peroxide, 
IPfthefollowiD^ proceaaes: — Native iron pyrites to 
apQsed to air ana rooistiire, when the sulphur and iron 
kKh absorb oxygen, and form the salt ; or metallic 
no is added to sulphoric addywtien diluted, when 
ike vnion takes place at once. Both methods are 
pBOtised : the latter Is more economical in point of 
tine, and affords a purer salt, but the former is the 
<tt aost generally adopted. The production of cop- 
pens from pyrites is conducted in the following man- 
■r^Tbe ore » broken down into pieces of a few 
ncfaa in diameter, and thrown into large beds, or 
iwtps, of several feet in thickness, disposed on an 
inciiKd soiL Water is now lei on to the heaps, in 
■operate quantities, or they are Idi to derive mois- 
j«refrom rain. The vltriolisation hnmediately com- 
■aces, and is often attended with a considerable 
<h|Ke of beat. Sometimes the whole mass kindles, 
vhicfa is a disadvantage, as it bums oS'the sulphur in 
ailplniroiisacid vapour, instead of converting it gia- 
Mj into sulphuric acid to form the sulphate desired. 
Tile process goes on well when the pyrites is seen 
tndUng open and becoming covered with a whitish 
^^^WKonoe, This eflSoresoence is continually dis- 
»'Tiiif, from time to time, by the dTect of the rains, 
ud the solution triddes down through the heaps, 
fod flows off by gutters to a common reservoir, which 
B > leaden vessel, generally about seven ieet deep, 
fvclve to fourteen lon|^, and six or seven wide, where 
it is evaporated for several days. As an excess of 
wlplnric acid often exists in the liquor, a ouantifeyof 
irao plates or turnings is frequently added for lis- sa- 
Mion. From this reservoir, it is run into a crys- 
'■'^g vat, and there remauis for several weeks. 
It the end of which time the mother liquor is pumped 
wi into the boiler, and the crystals, after draining, 
ire removed from the frames of wood-work on wliich 
w7 have formed, and packed in hogsheads for sale. 
•Mead of going directly from the boiler to the crys- 
t'uiting pools, the liquor Is sometimes allowed to 
■tud twenty-four hours, in a vessel intermediate be- 
^|ta these, for the deposition of a sediment of ochre 
*°*ch it contains. Copperas forms beautifol green 
^ratals, whose forms and other natural hisioridti 
^fvcters, as well as composition, have been given 
1"^ the Iron Ores in the commencement of this 
*^' It is used in dyehig and making ink, in the 
r"'^ of Prussian blue, &c. The persuiphaie of 
^ is fonned by the simple exposure of copperas to 
^^, especially if in the state of solution, or by 
piMliD? the green sulphate with nitric add. lU colour 
" yellowirii red ; uncrystallisable ; taste sharp and 
^P^ The tartraie and perUairate of iron may 
^ be formed ; and, by digesting cream of tartar 
7|Jf[^*^ on iron filings, a triple salt is obtained, 
"'^T caUed larteniE0«< /aaelare o/ifo^^^ 

^"n is one of the most valuable articles of the 
"r^ Mcdaea. The protoxkie acts as a genial 
^uaot and tonic hi aU cases of chrome debiUty 
j^oianected with oigank; congestion or inflamma- 
^JVJ^is peculiarly efiicackNB hi chkirosis. The 
P*^ and its combhiations are ahaost uniformly 
^r^> causing heart4iuni, febrile heat, and quick- 
"*"w^^ pabe. Many chalybeate waters contain an 
bu!^^ nuiute quantity of proiocarfaonate of 
"^> uia yet exercise an astonishingly recruiting 
P^er over the exhausted frame. Their qualities may 
^ttutaUd by dissolvmg three grains of sulphate of 
l^aad sixtyMMie of bicarbonate of potash, in a 

ID /?[t**^ water, with agitation, in a close vessel 

"JON CROWN. A golden crown, set with pre- 
^"^ooo, preserved at Mooaa, in Milan, with 

"^ SKieuUy the kings ^ Italy, and afterwards 



the Roman emperors, were crowned, wlien they as- 
sumed the character of kings Of Lombardv, has re- 
ceived the above name, from an iron circle, forged 
from a nail of the cross of Christ, and introduced into 
the interior of it. Napoleon, after his coronatloti 
(1805), established the order of the iron crown. 
When the emperor of Austria (1816) took possession 
of the estates in Italy, which fell to hun under the 
name of the Lomhardo-VeHetian kingdom, he admit- 
ted the Older of the iron crown among the orders of 
the house of Austria. 

IRON MASK. SeeifoAt. 

IRON.WOOD. This name is given to the othya 
Virgimea of American— a small tree, having tlie fuli- * 
age of a birch, and the fruit somewhat resembling 
tfiit of the hop. It is found scattered over the whole 
of the United States, even as for westward as the 
base of the Rocky mountams, and is remarkable for 
the hardness and heaviness of the wood, which, how. 
ever, has not hitherto been applied to any very impor- 
tant uses, partly on account of its small siae. The 
trunk usually does not exceed six inches in diameter; 
but the excellent qualities of the wood may, at some 
future day, be better appreciated. The term hop^. 
hornbeamy derived from the form of the firuit, is fre- 
quently applied to the species of oHrya, 

IRONY ; a term invented by the refined Athe- 
nians {%tfmtmj . dissimulation). By ironif. we un- 
derstand, in common life, that more refined species 
of ridicule, which, under the mask of honest sim- 
plicity, or of ienorBnoe, exposes the foults and errors 
of assuming folly, by seeming to adopt or defend. Jt 
neither presupposes a bad heart nor a malicions pur- 
pose, and is consistent with so much kindness aiKl 
true urbanity, that even the object of ridicule may 
be forced to join in the laugh, or be disposed to 
profit by the lesson. One mode of irony is, when ii 
person pretends to hold the folse ophiion or maxim as 
true, while, by stronger and stronger illustration, he 
so contrasts It with the true, that it must inevitably 
appear absurd. Another mode is, when he assumes 
the mask of innocent naXveU, and exdtes ridicule by 
the unreservedness of his professions. But humour, 
concealed under seriousness of appearance, is the 
foundation of both. (For the Socratic irony, see . 
SocraieM), There is a certain sort of malicious irony 
(persijlage)^ the object of which is merely to ridiculr, 
without the deare of coirection. 

IROQUOIS; the name given by the French to Utc 
confedency of North American Indians, called, by 
the English, the Ftoe, and, afterwards, the Six Na- 
iioiu. The Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayu- 

S(S, Senecas, and Tuscaroras were, the members of 
is confederacy. They formerly resided on tlie 
Mohawk river and the lakes which still bear their 
names, and extended their conquests to th^ Missis- 
sippi, and beyond the St Lawrence. Their valour 
and successes have procured them the name of tlic 
Roman* of America, Their territory abounded with 
hikes weU stored with fish ; their forests were filled 
with game, and they had the advantage of a fertile 
soiL The sachems owed their authority to public 
opinion : the general affiurs of the confederacy were 
managed by a great council, composed of the chiefs, 
which assemb^ annually at Onondaga. They 
exterminated the Eries, drove out the Hurons and 
Ottawas, subdued the Illinois, Miamies, Algonquins, 
Lenni Lennapes, Shawanese, and the terror of their 
arms extended over a great part of Canada, and the 
northern and north-eastern parts of the United States. 
In the long wars between the British and French, 
which continued with some hitemiptions, for nearly 
a century, until 1763, they were generally in tlie 
British interest; and, in the revolutionary war, 
they were aUo mostly in fovotir of the Brill &h. 
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IRRATIONAL QUANTITIBS— IRRITABILITY. 



Their numtiecB have much diminished. Some of 
the tribes are extinct ; some have made considerable 
advances in civiiisit^n^ while others have fiillen into 
a state of squalid misery. Soma of the nations re- 
mained in New York ; others removed to Canada. 
The number hi New Yorlc, m 1818, was 4575, includ- 
ing the Moheakunnuk or New Stockbridge, the 
Mohicans and Narragansetts, who had been adopted 
into the confederacy. They owned 865,315 acres of 
land. See Colden's History of the Five NoHone ; 
Morse's Report on Indian Affaire^ New Haven, 1822; 
Indians, and Indian Languages, 

IRRATIONAL QUANTITIES are those which 
cannot be measured by unity or parts of unity ; for 
example, the square root of 2, 1*4124 .... which, 
by continued wproximation, can be obtained more 
and more exactly, without end, in parts of unity, but 
can never be exactly determined. The relation of 
two quantities is also called irrational^mhok one can- 
not be exactly measured by the whole and parts of 
the other. The drcumfereooe and the diameter of a 
circle stand in suoh an nrational relation to each 
other, because we can only find by approximatlan, 
how many times the latter is contained in the former. 

IRRAWADD Y, or IRAWADDY ; a large river 
of Asia, in the Chinese and Birman empires. Craw- 
furd (Embassy to Ava, London, 1629) thinks it has 
its source in the prorinoes of Lao and Yiuian. Ac- 
cording to Wilcox, it is eighty yards broad in lat. 
27^ S(X, where he visited it, and he was informed 
by the natives that be was fifty miles fimn its source. 
It foils, by fourteen mouths, into the bay of Bengal, 
after having divided into two prtndpai branches, in 
Pegu, hit 17^ 45'. The meet easterly branch passes 
by Rangoon; the most westerly, by Bassien or Per* 
saim. According to Crawford,, it is navigable for 
boats to Bhamo, about 800 miles above Ava. The 
Intermediate space between the eastern and western 
branches forms a Delta, covered with trees and lone 
grass, and inhabited chiefly by buflUoes, deer, and 
tigers. In lat 21^ 45', it receives theKeen-Dwem, 
a oonsidemble river, from the north-west 

IRRITABILITY (irritabOaas ; from irrito, to 
provoke; — vis insUa of Haller; vis vitaUs of Gorter; 
oseillatum of Boerfaaave; tome power of Stahl; mus- 
eular power oi BeH; inkereni ^loKwr of Cullen); the 
contractility of muscular fibres, or a property pecuUar 
to muscles, by which they contract, upon the applica- 
tion of certain stimuli, without a consciousness of 
action. This power may be seen in the tremulous 
contraction of muscles when huierated, or when en- 
tirely separated from the body in operations. Even 
when the body is dead, to all appearance, and the 
nervous power is gone, this contractile power 
renudns tiU the orsanlmtfon yields, and begins to be 
dissolved! It is by tlus inherent power' that a cut 
muscle contracts, and leaves a gap, that a cut artery 
shrinks, and grows stiff after death. This irritability 
of muscles is so for independent of nerves, and so 
little connected with feeling, which is the province 
of the nerves, that, upon stimulating any muscle by 
touching It with caustic, or irritaUnr it with a sharp 
point, or driving the electric snark through it, or 
excitmg with the metallic oondoctors, as those of 
silver or tfaic, the muscle instantly contracts, although 
the nerve of that mmde be tied; although the nerve 
be cot so as to separate the muscle entirely from all 
connexion with the system; although the muscle be 
separated from the body; althoiinh the^ creature, 
upon which the experiment Is performed, may have 
lost all sense of feeling and have been long apparently 
dead. Thus a muscle, cot from the limb, trembles 
and palpitates a long time after ; the heart separated 
from the body, contracts when irritated; the boweU, 
when torn from the body, cootima their pcrMltic 



motion so as to roil upon the table, otatetoaasnr 
to stimuli only when they become stiffand ookL 
Even in vegetables, as m the sensitive plant, thisooo- 
tractile power lives. Thence comes the distincUoa 
between the irritability of muscles and the tenu- 
bility of nerves; for the irritability of muscles survifcs 
the animals, as when it is active after death; survives 
the life of the part or the feelings of the whole fjy 
tem, as in universal palsy, where the vital motioos 
continue entire and perfect, and where the mosdes, 
though not obedient to the will, are sabject to 
irregular and violent actions; and It sorviva the 
connexion with the rest of the system, as vbeo 
animals very tenacious of life, are cut into parts; be 
sensibility, the property of the nerves, gives the 
various modifications of sense, as vision, hearing, isd 
the rest; gives also the general sense of pleasureor 
pain, mid makes the system, acoorduig to its nmn 
conditions, feel vigorous and healthv, or wcarjiad 
low. The eye feels and the skin feels; bat thdr 
appointed stimuli produce no motion in these pvb: 
they are sensible, but not irritable. Thebeait^the 
intMtines, the urinary bladder, and all the muscksof 
voluntary motion, answer to stimuli with a quick im 
forcible contraction; and yet they hardly feel tta 
stimuli by which these contractions are prodooed,«, 
at least, they do not convev that feeliqg to the bnin. 
There is no consciousness of present stimulus la Ui» 
parts which are called hito actioo by the unpulsetf 
the nerves, and at the command of the will; torn 
muscular parts have all the irritability of the lysUSr 
with but little feeimg, and that little ovtog tolbe 
nerves which enter mto their sobstanoe; while nerra 
have all the sensibiUty of the system^ but no notka 
After every action hi an uritiUblie nvt, a state of ntf, 

or cessation firammotkm, must take pbMsebefoceiM 
irritable part can be again hictted to nctku. I^ bf 
an act of volition, we throw any of our musdeiuw 
action, that action canoniy becoatinned foraooun 
space of tfane. The muecle baoomes relaxed, oou 
withstuiding all oiir endeavours to theoontrsn,iM 
remafais a certain time in that relaxed sMe, Mri a 
can be again thrown into actioa. EachirritaUeFtii 
has stimuli which are peculiar to It, and "^^fj^^ 
blended to support ita natural action: thus bloodii 
the stimulus proper to the heart and arteries; nm^ 
by any aoddent, it get^ into the stomach, it produotf 
sickness or vomiting. The urine does not inW 
the tender fiibric of the kidneys, ureters, or bbdd0r| 
except in soeh a degree as to preserve tbvr iMsUfil 
action; but if it be eAned Into the cellular oMabM 
it brings on such a violent actioo of the ^^^^^ 
these parts, as to produce gangrene. Sadi «^<*"^ 
are called habitual stimuli of parie. Each mmk 
part differs from the rest m regisrd tothequsnUtyitf 
irritability which it posseases. This Uiw ezpl^ 
us the reason of the great diveiaity which we ob«[< 
hi the action of various irritable parts: tkus tM 
muscles of voluntary motion can remain a long (■* 
in a state of action, and, If itbecontmoedaslosg* 
possible, another considerable portion of tisitji 
required before they regatai the irritabUity ther mk 
but the heart and arteries have a mors >hort "** 
sudden action, and their state of rest is eq^^*^*^ 
The dicular muscles of the intestines in^,*^ 
quick action and short rest The actioa of e*^ 
stimulus is in an inverse ratio to the frsqaeaqr «J" 
applicatkm. A small quantity of spiriU, <*^ JJt 
the stomach, increases the action of Its wuao»t«^ 
and also of its various vesseto, so that di y*^ 
thereby focilitated. If the same qnuitity, M«t^ 
be taken frequently, It loses Its effect la ordw v 
produce the same efitet as at first, a iaqg f jg !;^' 
is necessary; and hence the origin of dES»drflH»2- 
The BOM the irritahlUtv i^ a Mit is iU»M"^ 
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the nore tihat part it disposed to be aetod apon. It 
is OD this aoooiiiift tliat Uie aethritjr of all animals, 
vUle in psfrct heahh, is much livelier in tlie BM>ni- 
iurthanataiiyotiierpartof tlieday; for daring the 
oigiit, the irritability of the whole frame, and espe- 
dillr that of the muscles destteed for labour, vu., 
the niBcles for voluntary action, is reaoeumulatcd. 
The same law explains whj digestion goes on more 
ripidlj the first hour after food is swallowed than at 
1117 oUier time; and it also accounts for the great 
danger that aocaues to a famished person upon first 
Uking in foed. 

lo German philosophy, irrUahilUy, gensMGiy, and 
rtfniueiwfiy constitute the whole of organic life. 
Since the time of Schelltng, hrritabUiiy is much con- 
niered in the mental philosophy of that country. 
Hie French, treating the subject merely with refer. 
esce to physiology, generally use, at present, the 
void eonimcHUtif instead ifiirriiahUHy, 

IRUS; a mendicant of Ithaca, employed fay the 
niton of Penelope in subordinate offices. On 
f^lysies' return, when he approached his mansion 
in the habit of a beggar, in order to surprise those 
BoinTited guesto, Iras attempted to prevent his 
entering^ and challenged Ulysses to a contest, in 
vibch Ims was beaten. 

IRVINE, a royal burgh and sea-port in Ayrshire^ 
iitsfttedon the left bank of a small rirer of the same 
iaae,the estuary of which forms its harbour; distent 
to Ayr, eleven miles, N.; from Edinbmgh, sixty 
>f es; sod from Glasgow, twenty-five, S.S.W. Ir- 
▼loe Gouijsts principally of one broad street running 
pusUei with the river, and contems an elegant 
dioreh sarmonnted by a lofty spire, a handsome 
iovft^uBe in the centre of the town, and at ito 
jwthera eitremity a commodious academy, where 
Greelt, Latin, French, the mathematics, and various 
fljher branches of useful knowledge are tought. 
Hereslao are established branches of banks; and a 
nridy markK is hdd, which is weU attended and 
twDUfiiUy supplied with nrovisians. Irvine was 
cccted into a royal burgh long before tiie reign of 
Aiennder II., who conirmedits ancient cfauter. 
An amole revenue arises from the landed possessions 
« the burgh and customs of its port, which is com- 
■odious, and at spring-tides has about twelve feet 
nterontbebar. The principal article of export is 
coal, shipped in vessels built and fitted out here, for 
vhich purooses there is a yard for ship-building, and 
t rope-walk, afibrdiog employment to a number of 
the inhabitants, while many others are occupied in a 
cQQsidefablemanu&cture of leather and cotton. The 
(niports consist chiefly of iron, timber, hemp, flax, 
*Ba pain, and formerly a great number of boats were 
employed in the herring fishery, but it has been long 
jw the dedfaM; The parish of Irvine is five miles in 
!<DSth by two in breadth, and the soil in some parts 
tt abimdantly productive, though the sw&ce on the 
laokaof the river is flat and sandy. The living is 
injbe presbytery of Irvine (of which it is the seat) 
«M synod of Glasgow and Ayr; patron, the Earl of 
^funtoo, to whom belongs the remahis of an old 
castle in the neighbourhood, said to have been built 
JO the site of an ancient nunnery. Irvine is the 
^tftb-place of two distinguished authors, Mr James 
Montgomery, the ooet, and Mr John Gait, the 
•ovelisL It was aiso the temporary residence of 
HobeK Boms, in his early youth, who, it will be 
nmembered, endeavoured to establish himself her« 
« business as a flax^dreaser, until his shop was unfor- 
^^Btttely burned. Population of bunrh and parish in 
1831,6,200. B t^ 

IS; the Turkish corruption of the Greek Mf, prefixed 

Jjaany geographical names; as /imyr, from Ml VKr«» 
^ajnia), Umi (Nice), Jmid (Nloomedia). ^ ^^ 



ISAAC; the aoo of Abraham, renuurkable for hia 
biitfa, which was long promised to his parents, and 
took place when they were fitf advanced in ace, and 
for Ms having eariy been destined to perish as a 
victim on the altar. (See Abraham,) He escaped 
death by a miracle, and resembled his fother in fiaith 
and steadfiutneas in the worship of the true God in 
the midst of heathens, hot not in activity and magna- 
nimity. In him the patriarchal character shone 
milder and softer than in Abraham, but purer and 
nobler than in his son Jacob. Accustomed to a 
tranquil life, by the pnctice of agriculture, which 
he carried forther than Abraham, and leadinr amore 
settled life than his predecessors, yielding and patient 
in difficulties, he appeared in his.fomily a tender 
fother, but prematurely aged, weak, and easy to be 
bnposed upon, who preferred the quiet, crafty Jacob 
to the ruder but more honest Esau. 

ISABELLA OF CAariLs, the celebrated queen of 
Spain, daughter of John II., was bom in 1 451, and 
married, hi 1460, Ferdinand V., king of Arragon. 
After the death of her brother, Henry IV., in 1474, 
she ascended the throne of Csatile, to the exclusion 
of her elder sister, Joanna, who had the rightful 
claim to the crown. During the lifetime m her 
brother, Isabella had gained thefovour of theeslatea 
of the kingdom to such a degree that the majority, on 
h» death, declared <br her. From the others, the 
victorious arms of her husband extorted acquiescence, 
in the battle of Toro, in 1476. After the kingdoma 
of Artagon and Castile were thus united, Fermnand 
and Isabella assumed the royal title of Spam. With 
the graces and charms of her sex, Isabelu united the 
courage of 'a hero, and the sagacity of a statesman 
and legislator. She was always present at the trans- 
action of state a&ira, and her name was placed be* 
side that of her husband in public ordinances. The 
oonquest of Grenada, after which the Moors were eiw 
tmj expelled from Spain, and the discovery of 
America, were, in a greatdi^gree, her work. In all 
her undertakinsv, the wise cardinal Xunenes washer 
assistant. She has been accused «of 'severity, pride, 
and unbounded ambition ; but these faults sometimes 
promoted the welfare of the kingdom, as well as her 
virtues and talents. A spirit like hers was necessary 
to humble the. haughtiness of the nobles without ex- 
citing their hostility, to conquer Grenada without 
letting looee the hordes of Africa on Europe, and to 
restram the vices of her soldects. who had become 
corrupt by reason of the bad administration of the 
laws. By the introduction of a strict ceremonial, 
which subsists till the present day at the Spanish 
court, she succeeded in diecking the haughtiness of 
the numerous nobles about the person of the king, 
and in depriving them of their pernicious influence 
over him. Private warfiure, which had forpierly pre- 
vailed to the destruction oif public tranquillity, she 
chedLed, and introduced a vigorous administration of 
justice. In 1492, pope Alexander VL confirmed to 
the royal pair the title of Caiholie kittg, already con- 
ferred on them by Innocent VI IL The seal for the 
Roman Catholic reliffion, which procured them thia 
title, gave rise to the inquisition (see /nyiMiti^ioii), 
which was introduced into Spain in 1480, at the sug* 
p;estion of their confessor, Torquemada. Isabella di^ 
in 1604, having extorted from her husband (of whom 
she was very jealous), an oath that he would never 
marry again. See Ferdinand V,^ Ximenetf and 
Coiumbua, 

ISABELLA ; wife of Edward II. of England. 
See Edward II. 

IS^US, an Athenian orator, bom at Chalds in 
Eoboea, lived in the first half of the fourth centory 
before Christ, till after 357. Lysias and Isocratea 
were his teachers. Wholly unoomected with pubUe 
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affiuiB, be deirotedhimseif to instrnction in eloquence, 
and wrote speeches fur others. Of his fifty orations, 
eleven are extant, which are recommended by their 
simple and often forcible style, and are generally on 
causes respecting inheritance. They are to be found 
in the 7th vol. of Reiske^ Oraiores Graei, Sir W. 
Jones translated ten orations of Issbus, with a com- 
mentary (London, 1779). The eleventh, nowknown^ 
has been discovered since. 

USAIAH, the first of the four great prophets, pro- 
phesied during the reigns of the kings oTJudah, nom 
Usiiah to Hesekiah, at least forty-seven years. Of 
the circumstances of his life nothing is kioown, but 
that he had an important influence over the kings and 
people. Of the sacred compositions which pass under 
his name in the Old Testament, that part which is un- 
questionably his gives him a high rank among the 
greatest poets. His style is peculiarly appropriate 
to the subjects of which he treats ; it unites simpli- 
city and dearness with the highest dignity and ma- 
jesty ; and in fulness and power, his yoetrj &r sur- 
passes that of all the other prophets. His writings 
are chiefly doiunciations and complaints of the sins 
of the people, menaces of approaching ruin, and ani- 
mating anticipations of a mora glorious fiitura. The 
whole Dears the stamp of genius and true inspiration, 
and is marked througtiout by nobleness of thought 
and feeling. See Lowth's New Tratulation of Uaiah , 
and his Lectures oh the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews; 
also, the article Prophets, 

ISAURIA, in andent geography ; a country in 
Asia Minor, forming a part of Pisidia, lying on the 
west of Cilicia, and on the south of Lycaonia. 
The inhabitants were shepherds and herdsmen, and 
formidable as robbers. Their capital, Isaura, was a 
mere haunt of bandits. The consul Publius Servilius 
destroyed it ; but another Isaura was built not &r 
firom it. Hence Stiabo mentions two. 

ISCHIA (anciently Pitheeusa, jEnaria, Arime, 
and Inarime) ; an island in the Mediterranean, six 
miles firom tlie coast of Naples, about ten miles hi 
drouit. Loo. 13<> 66' E. ; lat. 40'' 50' N. ; popula- 
Uon, 24flOO ; square miles, twenty-five. It contains 
several high hills, one of which is SdOO feet above the 
sea. It is fertile in fruits, and abounds in game. 
Tlie white whie is much esteemed. The air is 
healthr, on which account it te much resorted to by 
Invalid^ as it is but a small distance from the conti- 
nent, and hardly more than four leagues from Naples. 
It is volcanic ; and an earthquake in 18S8 destroyed 
several villages on the island. The porcelain day of 
Ischia was prised by the ancients, but the trae terra 
d'lschta is rare. Ischia, the capital town, b situated 
oo the N. coast of the island, and is an episcopal see 
with SIOL inhabitants. 

ISENBURG, or UPPER ISENBUR6 ; a prind- 
pality in Germany, situated in the Wettemn, about 
thirty miles long and ten wide, on the borders of the 
county of Hanau ; subject partly to Hesse-Cassel, and 
partly to Hesse-Dannstadt. Populatkm, 47,457; 
square miles, Sl& — Isenhurg, a pnndpality belong- 
iag to Hesse-Cassd, erected since 1816, contains 
i6|200 inhabitants, and 1S7 square miles. 

ISENBURG, Nkw ; a town of Hesse-Darmstadi, 
in Isenburg,'* founded in 1700 by French refiigees ; 
three miles S. of Frankfort on the Maine ; four S. W. 
of Oflenbach; loo. 8^ 38' £. ; lat. 50<> 3' N. ; popu- 
lation, 1170. 

ISERE (andenUy Isara) ; a river indiich rises fai 
the Alps, about twelve miles from mount Cenis, in a 
mountaUi called Jseram, ka the duchy of Savoy. After 
entering Prance, it passes by Grenoble, St Quentln, 
Romans, &c., and joins the Rhone about three miles 
above Valence. 

iSERB; a depaitment of France, constitnted of 



the former DaupMny. It takes its name finoni the 
river Is^re, which crosses it. It is divided into four 
arrondissements. Grenoble b the capitaL SqnsR 
miles, 3440; population, 525,984. See Deyni- 
meni. 

ISERLOHN ; a town in the Prussian ooonty of 
Mark, province of Westphalia, on the small rirer 
Baaren, with 5500 inhabitants, in 730 houses. The 
inhabitants are mostly Lutherans, but there are also 
some Catholics and Calvinists. There is a gyinassiun 
here. It has manufrctures of iron, brass, wiir, ani 
snudl wares, as needles, brass scales, &c. More Ubd 
sixty comiderable commercial houses keep up an is- 
tercouise with Italy, France, and Germany. Vim 
are also woollen and silk manufiictories and Ueadt- 
eries in the environs. Iserlohn is about 15 leagixs 
S. of Munster. 

ISHMAELITES, in ancient , geography and hiv 
tory; the descendants of Ishmael, tSe son of .Afan- 
ham by Hagar (q. v.). Ishmael was bora 1910 B.r. 
After the dismission of Hagar from the hoosr d 
Abraluun, she wandered with her son to the wilder 
ness of4*armi, which bordered on Arabia, sod hen 
Ishmael became an expert hunter and wairior. Hh 
mother procured him a wife from Egypt, by wYm 
he had twelve sons, who became the heads vi » 
many Aml>ian tribes. 

The name of JshmaelUes, or IsiMeUant, » ai>> 
given to a Mohammedan sect which origiivHr b^ 
longed to the Shiltes, the adherents of All and thi^ 
opponenu of the Sunnites. In the first century at 
the Hegira, the Iman Giaffir-el-Sadek, a desceodnt 
of All, on the death of his eldest son, Ishmael, hiriof; 
transferred the succession to hia younger sun, Mooo* 
to the prejudice of tlie children of Ivunael, *J*'^ 
refused to acknowledge Motisa, and oonsidend I^ 
mael' s posterity as toe legitimate I mans. By lir 
Oriental historians, they are reckoned vitb the 
Nassarians, among the Bathenins or Batenites, thii 
is, adherents of the mystical, allegorical dodriur^t^ 
Islamism. From the 8th to the 12th century, thri 
were powerful in the East. Under the nape nl 
Carmatians (as they were called, from Carmati,nnr 
Cufia, the birthplace of their diief Karfeh, in the(>» 
century,) thev devastated Irak and Syria. Id PrniB' 
which they likewise overran about this tim^. thr; 
were called Meladehs, that is, impious, or Tslmtt'*. 
because they professed Talim*s doctrine, thil nan 
can learn truth only by faistruction. One dyoasty n 
the Ismaelians^ founded by Mohammed AboObbi- 
Allah, conquered Egypt about 910, and was over- 
thrown by Saladin, the caliph of Bagdad. abo«i 
1177, when the dynasty became extinct with h^^ 
Udin-Allah. The other (stiU existing) \^mM^ 
branch founded a kingdom in Syria ia 1090, uiiht 
the Iman Hassan Befr^bbah, which becainc w- 
midable in the East, by its military power. Hasin, 
with his seven successors, is known in the East vd<1^ 
the name of the Old Man of the Mountain. bnso« 
his residence was in the mountain &stneas of Mefl»r 
hi Syria. Thence he despatched hb warrion-vhu 
were called HaseMsehim, from their faDnoderttr «« 
of the henbane (Arab, haschiseheh), which product 
an excitement amounting to fury— on expedltioiKOi 
robbery and murder. These Ismaelians, iintfvon^ 
acquired hi the West the name of Jssasmt {eoir^ 
Uon of Haschisehim)^ which thence became, m ^ 
western languages ik Europe, a oommoo vsn€ ^ 
murderer. At the close of the 12th ^^^^JuJI 
Mongols put an end to the dominion of the 0)dJH<* 
of the Mountain, who, according to Von (^<{""T\> 
researchesp was not a prince, but merely the !»«« 
a sect. From this time, only a fteble wsidtie otu-' 
Ismaelians, from whom proceeded the Diw^' "^z; 
A. D. 10;^, has survived in Persia and ^V^ ' 
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Kbekh lo Penia, an Ismaeliaii Iman flUll has his 
lesideDoe, who is revered as a god by the Isroaelians, 
irho extm as fiir as India, and is presented with 
the froits of their robbery, from which he pays a 
CQooderable tribute to the shah of Persia. The 
Syrian IsmaeUans dwell around Mesiade, west of 
tismahY and in the mountain Semnack on Lebanon ; 
tbey are under Turkish dominion, with a sheik of 
their own, who, in oonsideiatioo of a yearly tribute 
to the Porte of 16,500 piastres, enjoys the revenues 
of the country, rendered productive and iourishing 
by agriculture and oommeroe (in cotton, honey, silk, 
and oil). These people are commended by modem 
travellers for their hospitality, firugality, gentleness, 
and piety. But their prosperity was interrupted in 
a war with the Nassarians (q. v.), who took Mesiade 
in 1809, and desolated the countiy ; and, though re- 
instated, in 1810« in the possession of their territory, 
thej drag out a miserable existence. The Ismaelians, 
wiiL oth^ Shiites, adore the prophet Ali as the in- 
carnate God, and Mohammed as an ambassador of 
God, and the author of the Koran. All Ismaelians 
term themselves Seid^ that is, descendants of the 
fiuiiiJy of Mohammed, and wear the green turban, in 
token of their pretended nobility. In accordance 
with their exposition of the Koran, they believe in 
supernatural communications of the Deity by the 
prophets (Imans), and in the transmigration of souls, 
deny a paradise aiid hell, do not observe the purifi- 
catioas and fiasts of the orthodox Mohammedans, and 
perform their pilgrimages, not to Mecca, but to 
Meschid, the place of All's interment, four days' 
joomey from Bagdad. They have no public temples, 
and their simple rites dbplay more of pure theism 
dan those of the Mohammedans. See the treatise 
of Rousseau, consul-general in Aleppo, respecting 
the Ismaelians uid Nassarians. 

ISIAC TABLE, or BEMBINE TABLE {Mensa 
/ako and TabMia Bembina); an ancient Egyptian 
iDonument, on which, is represented the worship of 
the goddess Isis, with her ceremonies and mysteries. 
It is a square table of copper, divided into five com- 
Pi^rtmeots, covered with silver mosaic skilfully in- 
laid. The principal figure of the central group is 
Isii After the capture of Rome (1525), this table 
cune mto the possession of cardinal Bembo, from 
vhom the duke of Mantua obtained it for his cabinet. 
i^fter the sack of Mantua in 1630, cardinal Pava 
obtained it, and presented it to the duke of Savoy. 
It is at present in the royal gallery at Turin. Several 
^l^vings of it have been made ; the first by ^neas 
]^ (Venice, 1559) in figures, the siie of the 

' and described it in 



p. 34. It is filled 



^ginaL Cayliis has engraved 

liB Reeueil deM Aniifuiiet, vii. . 

*^ith all sorts of hieroglyphics ;'and this mixture, 

with other reasons, Spineto considers as a proof of 

its having been fribrioated in Rome, at a hite date, 

by some person who knew little about the science. 

ISIDORE ; the name of several martyrs, saints, 
Books, and bishops ; among others, of a monk of 
Pelnaum in Egypt, died about the year 449, whose 
liters are valuable, as illustiative of the Bible. In 
Y^ history of the papal law, a collection of decretals 
tt ▼ortbr of note, which bears on its title page the 
^e of Isidore, archbishop of Seville (who died 
^^, but which was corrupted in the 9th century by 
^y spurious additions, and was widely circulated 
»wnn the east of Germany. 

ISINGLASS. This substance is ahnoat whoUy 
S^'^e, 100 grains of good dry isinglass containing 
father more than 98 of matter soluble in water. It 
^' u^^ principally from Russia. The belluga 
P^lds the greatest quantity, being the largest and 
^^^ plentiml fish in the rivers of Muscovy; but the 
'^^^uids of all firesh water fish yield more or leaa fine 



isinglass, partlculacly the smaller sorts, fiomd in 
prodigious quantities in the Caspian sea, and several 
hundred miles beyond Astracan, in the Wolga, Yaik, 
Den, and even as fiir as Siberia. It is the basis of 
tiie Russian glue, which is prefe r red to all other 
kinds for strength. Isinglass receives its diflierent 
shapes in the foOowtaig manner. The parts of which 
it is composed, partacularly the sounds, are taken 
from the fish while sweet and firesh, slit open, washed 
from their slimy sordes, divested of a very tlUn mem* 
brane whidi envelopes the sound, and then exposed 
to stififen a little in the air. In this state, they are 
formed into rolls about the thickness of a finger^ and 
in length acoordinji; to the intended sise of the staple; 
a thin membrane is generally selected for the centre 
of the roll, round which the rest are folded alter- 
nately, and about half an inch of each extremity of 
the roll is turned inwards. Isinglass is best made in the 
summer, as firost gives it a <&agreeable colour, de- 
prives it of its wei|;^t, and impairs its geUtinous 
principles. Isinglass boiled in milk forms a mild, 
nutritious jelly, imd is thus sometimes employed 
medicimUly. This, when flavoured by the art of the 
cook, is the blanemanger of our tables. A solution 
of isinglass in water, with a very small proportion 
of some balsam, spread on black silk, is the court 
pUister of the shops. Isin|[lass is also used in fining 
liquors of the fermented kmd, and in malung mock- 
pearls, stiffening linens, silks, raiuaes, &c. With 
brandy it forms a cement for bruten porcelain and 
glass. It is also used to stick together the parts of 
musical instruments. 

ISIS ; the principal goddess of the Egyptians, the 
symbol of nature, the mother and nurse of all thhigs; 
According to Diodoms, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, ApoUo, 
and Aphrodite (Venus) were the children of* Jupiter 
and Juno. Osiris, the Dionysos (Bacchus) or the 
Greeks, married Isis (sun and moon) and they both 
made the improvement of society their especial care. 
Men wete no bngered butchered, after Isis had 
discovered the valuable qualities of wheat and barley, 
which had till then grown wild, unknown to mankind, 
and Osiris taught now to prepare them. In grati<* 
tude for these Deneflts, the inhabitants always pre- 
sented the first ears gathered as an offering to Isis. 
Whatever the Greek related of his Demeter (Ceres) 
the Egyptian attributed to Isis. As agriculture was 
improved, civilisation advanced, and a taste for art 
and letters was developed. At least, we first hear 
among the Egyptians, of the buildmg of cities and 
temptes, and the constitution of the priesthood, after 
the time of Isis, who was also revered as the inven- 
tress of sails. According to Plutarch'a learned 
treatise (on Isis and Osiris), Osiris and Isis were the 
illegitimate oflS^ring of Satura and Rhea. When 
Heuos (Sol), the husband of Rhea, discovered the 
intriffue, he pronounced judgment upon her, that she 
shoiud not be delivered in any month nor in any year. 
Mercury, who was then in love with Rhea, and was 
loved by her, having heard the curse, discovered a 
way in which she might be delivered, notwithstandU 
ing. In playing at draughts with the moon, he won 
from her the seventieth part of her light, of which 
he made five days, and, having added them to the 
360, of which the year had previously consisted, gave 
the goddess time for delivery. These were the inter- 
calary days of the Egyptians, which were celebrated 
by them as the birthdays of their deities. Osiris was 
bom the first, and at his birth a voice cried, ^ The 
lord of the world is born." On the second day, 
Rhea was delivered of Aroueris, or the elder Horus 
(Apollo), on the third of Typhon, on the fourth of 
isis, and on the fifth of Nephthys, who was called 
Teleuiey the Consummation, though others give 
her the name of JphrodUe and Niki (Victory). Of 
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Umea repulsed, and losfc, in the taege^ 10,000 men. 
According to the aocoont, as published at Petersburg, 
the TurkSh garrison were put to death after the snr- 
render, and 30/XX) men massacred in cold Uood. 
The booty found was immense— 230 pieces of cannon, 
many magasines, nowder, bombs, and balls, 345 
standards^ an abundance of provisioos, lOfiOO horses, 
&c., to the value, as calculated, of 10/X)0,000 
piastres. 

ISOCRATES; one of the most distin^ished 
Greek orators, bom at Athens, 436 B. C. His prin- 
cipal teachers were Gorsias, Prodicus, and Protago- 
ras. On account of his weak voice and natural 
timidity, he was reluctant to speak in public ; but he 
applied himself with the greatest ardour to instruc- 
tion in the art of eloquence, and preparing orations 
for others. He derived a considerable profit from 
this occupation, as is evident from the fact^ that he 
received a present of twenty talents (about 18,000 
doUars) for a speech that he wrote for Nioocles, king 
of Cyprus. In his diildhood, he was the companion 
of Piato» and Uiey remained firiends during their 
whole lives. He had a great veneration for Socrates. 
After the death of Socrates, which filled his scholars 
with fear and horror, he alone had the courage to 
appear in mourning. He gave another proof of his 
courage, by publicly d^fendSng Theramenes, who had 
been proscrioed by the thirty tyrants. This courage, 
however, seems to have deserted him ; for he never 
after ventured to appear publicly and take part in the 
popular assemblies. This was the reason why he 
never attained to the offices, to which, in Athens, 
public eloquence afforded the only passport; but 
eloquence, nevcurtheless, owed much to his services. 
He was particularly distinguished for a polished style 
and a harmonious construction of his sentences. The 
composition, revision, and repeated polishing of his 
speeches, occupied so much time, that he published 
little. His celebrated panegyric on Athens {Pana- 
ihenaieuM) employed him ten years. The critics of 
his time otgected to him, that his style was often pro. 
lix and overloaded with ornament ; that he ahned 
rather at pleasing the ear than moving the heart ; 
that he made the sense subservient to the sound, and 
often used unmeaning expressions and unappropriate 
figures to round off hia periods. As all his spesches 
were modelled after the same pattern, their sameness 
excited weariness. His snbiects were the most im- 
portant points of morals and politics. His admoni- 
tions to princes were so gentle, that they could not 
be offended by them, and even bestowed fovours on^ 
the author. He knew how to flatter them in the 
most delicate manner. A proof of this is afforded by 
the letter which he wrote, when ninety years of age, 
to the Macedonian king Philip. Yet his desire for 
the freedom of Greece was so intense, that he starved 
himself to death, in his ninety-eighth year, from grief 
at the unhappy battle of Cheronaw. In Plutarch's 
time, sixty orations went under his name, not half of 
which were, however, deemed genuine. Twenty-one 
now remain, of which the principal are the Panegy- 
rietM (an oration in which he exhorts the Greeks to 
concord, and to war against the Persians, edited by 
Moras and Spohn, Leipsic, 1817, Pinsger and Din- 
dorf, 1826 and 1826), and the Panaihenaieus, Ten 
letters are also extant. The hitest editions of all his 
oratiOBs are those of Lange (Halle, 1803) and of 
Corny (Paris, 1806, two volumes). Of the older 
editions, those of H. Wolf, of Henry Stephens, 
Bekker, and BaUie are the best 

ISOGRAPH Y (irom the Greek i#if, equal, similar, 
and ytttf»», to write); the imitation of handwriting. 
As it is too expensive and difficult for many persons 
to collect autographs (q. v.) of fiunous persons, it is 
■gwiabifi to have at least ftodmlles or toogiBpha. 



An interesting work was completed hi the year 1830^ 
called Isographie de$ Hommet eel^bret (Paris), ouk 
taining several hundred fiu^simile copies of antogriph 
letters and signatures. Some years ago, Mr Thane 
published a work under the title BritiA Juiegrt^^ 
containhig a collection of portraits of oelebraUd Km- 
lish characters, with the fi»c-simlle of their aatognob 
under each ; and Mr Nichols is publishmg aaoUier 
woric of the kind. It has been often assoted, tbn 
some judgment could be formed of a man's cfasiso- 
ter from his handwriting, and there existi a snail 
French publication — L'2ri dejuger let Bommetfvr 
leur Ecriture-^tL new reason for authors to be thaok- 
ftii for the invention of printing. 

ISOUARD, NicoLo. See Nieolo, 

ISPAHAN, ISFAHAN, or SPAHAWN (andot. 
ly Jspadona); a city of Persia, in Irak, fonnaiy the 
capital of the whole country; 260 miles N. E. Basran; 
Ion. 610 60' £. ; lat. B29 25' N. The popuJatko 
was formerly estimated by some traveUen, probably 
with much exaggeration, at l,100,00a Cfaardio, in 
1686, stated it at 600,000. Accorduig to Oltrier, it 
was reduced, in 1796, to 50,000. In 1800, it was 
stated at lOO/XX). Morier stated it in 1808. 
from • Persian authorities, at 400,000 ; but, in bs 
second journey, at 60,000. - Kinnier states it a 
200/XX). According to Chardin, the waUs vm 
twenty-ibur miles in circuit, and contained 162 
mosques, forty-eight colleges, 1802 caravansariei, 
and 273 public baths. A great part of the city is a 
present a mass of ruins, wiu here and there an infaabit' 
ed house. It is situated on the river Zenderoot To- 
der the adiphs of Bagdad, it became the capital of 
the provhice of Irak. Being situated in the centit 
of the empire, and surrounded by the most fertile 
territories, it soon liecame a place of great populi- 
tion, wealth and trade. In 1387, it was taken by 
Timur Bee, and the citisens were given up to indis- 
crimuiate massacre, and 70,000 are said to have per- 
ished. Shah Abbas made it the seat of his empire, 
and spared no cost in embellishing it with the wA 
splendid edifices. In 1722, it was Uken by the 
Afghans; but, in 1727, it was retaken by Nsdir Shafa, 
since which it has not been a royal re^denoe. Tbe 
great palace built by Shah Abbas, is said to bave 
been five miles in circuit, a great part of which spice. 
however, was laid out fai ten garaens, adorned vith 
summer bouses and other elegant structures. Tbt 
walls and buildings of this palaoe remain nearly eo- 
tire, but it has bc«n stripped of nearly all its custly 
furniture, and every thing valuable that could be ^^ 
moved. The square called Meyden was equally^ 
tinguished, one third of a mile in length, fonaeriy 
encircled by a canal, bordered with plane trees ; but 
all vestires of both are now obliterated. Ancihtr 
remarkable olgect is the Chaur Bang (four gsrdei^ 
a name given to an avenue of more than a vm, 
reaching frtmi the Meyden to the mountains catf ^ 
Ispahan, composed of four rows of large sod beiiit>- 
ful plane trees, with canals and basins to receive the 
waters of the Zenderout. There are several hssd- 
some bridges in the city, and the mosques dlspitf 
great magniiicence. The private buildings have a 
mean appearance, built of bricks dried in the ni*i 
but within they are handsome and conrenient. T^ 
streets are narrow, winding, irregular, unpaved, va 
very dusty. When Ispahan was m its prosperity, i|| 
suburbs were disUngtiished for their ezteot sv 
beauty. The principal one, Julfo, is now redsopl 
from 12/)00 to 600 famUies— Armenians, Ciras^^ 
and Georgians. The manufoctures at the city "{^ 
still extensive, and it is fiunous for its gold brocade u 
is also the emporium of the inland commerce of ^^^^"^ 

ISRAEL and ISRAELITES. Set Jt^ '^ 
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ISRAELITE CHRISTIANS ; the Jews concerted 
to Cbristiaoitj io Russia. An imperial decree of 
March 85, 1817, frnparted to them perfect freedom 
ID the choice of their Christian confession, portions 
of tiie pttbKc lands for the establishment of colonies, 
liwdom t» exercise mechanical arts without restraint, 
foil dril rights, independence of the local authorities, 
gorenment hj magistrates chosi:n by themselves, 
who were immediately subordinate to an imperial 
board of control, exemption from military ana dril 
Knrice, from fiinrishing quarters to soldiers, from 
fapporting the posts, and firom all taxes for twenty 
jmsj when they are to be placed on an equality with 



is put in issue, it must be produced by the party iriio 
affirms its existence: and the conrt, at the time 
appointed for iu production, decides the issue with- 
out the intervention of a jury. This is one of the 
very rare cases where the jury are not the sole judges 
on questions of ftcL There is a rule of pleading, 
that only one material fiurt shall be put in issue in 
one plea. To this rule the geikerai Uiue forms a 
wide exception. When a special plea is pleaded, 
evidence is only admissible as to the truth or frlse- 
hood of the particular fiw^ which is the>Bubject of 
that plea; but the general issue is a species of plea 
which usually compels the plaintiff to prove his whole 



other suljects. According to the denomination of case to the aatisfiiction of a jury, and, at the same 



tbe Christian confessions selected by them, they 
iDDst form distinct parishes, in which no foreign 
Cbrstian or Jew may settle, though every foreign 
pRselyte may be admitted after the payment of his 
debts. 

ISSUE. The plaintiff and defendant, b a suit at 
lav, are said to be o^ istuef when something is affirm- 
ed by ooe of them, which is denied by the other. 
The salgect of this affirmation and denial may be 
either matter of foct or matter of law. If the de- 
ieodaiit intends to dispute the truth of the statement 
▼hereon the plaintiff grounds his complaint, he denies 
either the whole of tSe statement, or some one ma- 
toial fut contained in it, which, in technical langu- 
age, is called traversing. He then appeals to the 
(decision of a jury, which is called pitting himsel/ 
«^ the country. Although the plahitiff's statement 
w true, it does not necessarily follow that it discloses 
nfioent grounds for complaint against the defendant 
If it does not so, the defendant admits the truth of 
the &cts, but denies their sufficiency in hiw to sup. 
port the action. In this case, he appeals to the de. 
cisioo of the judges ; for the jury merely decides 
^ivstions which involve matters of fiict. Questions 
of mere hiw fill beneath the cognisance of the judges. 
^heo either the plaintiff or the defendant admits the 
toi but denies the law of the other, he is said to 
'^"(nfr. Although the plaintifi*s statement, so for as 
Kgoes, be both true in point of fiict, and sufficient 
inpoiiit of law, the defendant may still have a good 
^'aence ; for the plamtiff may have stated the truth, 
^ not the whole truth. Some foots may be sup- 
P^csEed, which, when explained by the d ef endant, 
^ torn the scale in his fovoor. If this counter- 
^tcoent of the defendant is sufficient in point of 
^"^ ua defence, the plahitiff demurs; but if it is 
*<ificieiit in point of law, he must either deny the 
^^ or allege some other foots to counterbalance 
^^* By these means, the parties in the cause 
ntBt ultimately arrive at some point, either of hw 
<"; bet, at which they are at issue, and judgment 
^ be given for tlmt party in whose fovour the issue 
> decided. The statements and connter.statements 
^the parties are called the pleadings, and each par- 
I'calar stage in the pleadings has a name appropriated 
^ Itself. These names are, 1. the decktraHon ; 2. 
^plea; 3. the replieaiion ; 4. tbe r^'oinder; 5. the 
l^^nder; 6. the rebutter; 7, the surrebutter, 
^ tint, third, fifUi, and seventh names belong to 
w<» pleadings of the plaintiff ; the second, fourth, and 
1^ to tM defendant. Issue is generally taken 
°^^ the parties arrive at a surrebutter. In 
'^nnet times, the pleadings were conducted, viva 
*^t in open court, and the judges resided, like 
"oderators, during the dispute, until the par- 
^ vrived at an issue ; but they are now drawn 
^ in writing out of court, and are then filed by 
^ attorneys in the proper offices attadied to the 
^^|>^. The judges now hear nothing of them until 
^ Issoe of fiurt comes on for trial, or the issue at law 
^srgumenL If the existence of a particular record 



tim6, enables the defendant to prove any circum- 
stances whatever which discharge his liability. 
Thus, if an action be brought agamst a man for the 

5 rice of goods which the pbuntiff alleges that the 
efendant bought, if the defendant has become a 
bankrupt suice the purchase, he may plead that foct 

SspedaUy, and then the evidence is confined to the sin- 
le question — Has he or has he not become bankrupt? 
ut if he pleads the general issue, then he may prove 
either that he never bought the goods, or that he paid 
for them, or that he returned them to the plaintiff on 
folding them to be of an inferior quality, or, in short, 
any thing else which is a bar to the action. The form 
of the general issue, iq this case^ is simply '< that the 
defendant did not promise or undertake in manner 
and form as the plaintiff has complained against 
hun." Owing to this latitude allowed to the general 
issue, it sometimes happens that plaintiffs are taken 
by surprise at the trial, by the defendant setting up 
an unexpected defence, which the plaintiff, on the spur 
of the moment, is unable to disprove. When this is 
proved to the satisfaction of the judges, they will, if 
the justice of the case require it, grant a new triaL 

ISTAKHAR. See Persepolis. 

ISTAMBOL. See Constantinople. 

ISTHMIAN GAMES; so called because they 
were celebrated on the isthmus of Corinth, which 
jouis the Peloponnesus to the continent. On it was a 
famous temple consecrated to Neptune, near which 
the Isthmian games were celebrated. On one side 
of the temple were the statues of the victors in these 
nmes, and on the other was a grove of pines.. In 
the temple stood four horses, e^ded all over, with 
the exception of their ivory hoofs : by the side of the 
horses were two Tritons, the upper parts of whidi 
were gilt, and the rest of ivory. Behind the horses 
was a car, with the statues of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, of gold and ivory. Not for from the temple 
were a considerable theatre, and the stadium, of 
white stone, in .which the games were celebrated. 
The whole isthmus was sacred to Neptune, who was 
thence called Istkmius. According to the common 
opinion, the Isthmian games were raunded in honour 
of PakemonorMelicerta. (See /no.) Others relate 
that Theseus established them in honour of Neptune. 
They were ori]ginally held in the night, and had per- 
haps foUen into disuse, when Theseus restored them, 
and ordered them to be celebrated in the day. As 
Theseus was either the founder or the restorer of 
these games, the Athenian^ had the precedence in 
them. All Greece took part in them, excepting the 
Eleans, whose absence was thus explained: — As 
the sons of Actor were riding to these games, they 
were killed, near Elea, by Hercules. Their mother, 
Melione, discovered the murderer, who then resided 
in the territory of Argos. She, therefore, demanded 
satis&ction of the Argives, and, on their refusal to 
grant it, requested the Corinthians not to admit them 
to the games, as disturbers of the public tranquillity. 
As they would not yield to her solicitations, Melione 
pronounced direful corses on all the Eleans, if Lhey 
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•honld ew& fartieipBte in thise games. They were 
oelebntcd, with the sune splendoiir as the OljiDpiaii 
and other public .fames, twice in each Olympiad, 
probably in autumn : the athletic exercises were the 
same. The victon were at intadoned with wreaths 
of pine brBDches, but afterwards with wreaths of dry 
and &ded i¥y. The pine wreaths were afterwards 
Ksumed. The following represents an Isthmian 
Crown: — 




ISTRIA (andently HiHria); a prorineeof Austri- 
an Italy, in lilyria; bounded on aU sides by the sea, 
except towards the north, where It is Joined to Car- 
niola. It was anciently a part of Illyricom. Popu- 
lation, 140,749; square miles, 1570; of this, more 
tlian two thirds ibrmeriy belonged to the republic of 
Venice. It is a rich, fertile tract The occupation 
of the inhabitants consists in agriculture, the ciilture 
of wine and oil, the rearing of bees, the manufiicturing 
of sillc, leather, tallow, salt, and also in fishing. The 
chief towns are Rorigno, Capo dlstria, and Fiume. 
Istria was cooftrmed to Austria in 1814. 

ITALY, once the seat of uniVersai empire, but 
which, since the orerthrow of the Roman power, has 
never formed an independent wliole, the pride of its 
inhabitants and the admiration of foreigners, on 
account of its delicioos climate and former renown, 
is a narrow peninsula, extending firom the Alps (46® 
to 38^ N. laL) into the Mediterranean sea, which, on 
the east side of Italy, is called the Adriatic: on the 
west, the Tntcan sea. The Apennines (q. ▼.), rising 
near the maritime Alps (q. ▼.) are the principal chain 
of mountains, and stretch through the country, divid- 
ing Lombardy from the Genoese territories and 
Tuscany, and Tuscany from Romagna, intersecting 
the States of the Chmrch, and running throoffh the 
kingdom of Naples to the strait of Messina. Upper 
Italy (Lombarvfy) is remaritably well watered, llie 
Po, which receives a great number of rivers from the 
large lakes at the foot of the Alps (lago Maggiore, 
di Lugano, di Como, dlseo and di Gsiraa), and the 
Adige, are the principal rivers. They both rise in 
the Alps, and flow into the Adriatic sea. In Middle 
Italy (Tuscany and the states of the Church), are the 
Amo and the Tiber, which rise m the Apennines, 
and flow into the Tuscan sea. In I«ower Italy 
(Naples) there are no lane rivers, on account of the 
shortness of the course ofthe streams from the moun- 
tains to the sea: the Garigliano is the principal. 
The climate is warm, without excessive heat, and 
cenerally salubrious. The winter, even in Upper 
Italy, is very mild: in Naples, it hardly ever snows. 
The abundance and excellence of the productions of 
the soil correspond with the beauty of the climate. 
In many places, both of the north and south, there 
are two and even three crops a year. The volcanic 
cfaaiacter of the coasts of Lower Italy is particdarly 
remarkable hi a geologicai point of view, especially 
in the region of Pussuoli and Vesuvius. The neigh- 
bouring islands ofthe Mediterranean are distinguished 
by the same cfaamcter. The present number of fai- 
habitants is much inferior to the former population 
of this deligfatfol country. The following table, 
copied finm Mr Balbl's different publications^ is 
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The national character of the Italisns, ntinS; 
cheerful, but always marked by strong ptBnai, h 
been rendered, by continued oppreswai, dinaDbliif 
and selfish. The Italian, moreover, possesNs a oer 
lain acttteness and versatility, as wdl ssskmo 
money, ^riiich stamp hhn for a merdnaL Id tbt 
middle ages, Venice, Genoa^ Florence and Pist vn 
the chief marts of the European commerce vith ^ 
East Indies ; and Italians (then called Lmkrk 
without distinction, in Germany, Frsnpe, asd U- 
tain) were scattered all over Europe for the ywfm 
of trade. The discovery of a passage by sesdfpriid 
them of the India trade, and the prosperity of tfaose 
republics declined. The Italian, restricted aln^ 
solely to traffic in the productions of his ovb n* 
try, has nevertheless always remained an sblt md 
active merchant Before Rome hsd (2100 ^ 
ago) absorbed all the vital power of Italj, this oo* 
ry was thickly inhabited, and, for the most p^M 
civilised nations. In the north of Italy slone^ *^ 
offered tlie tongest resistance to the RoouSi <ini 
a barbarous people, the Gauls. Farther MoiM 
the Amo and the Tiber, a number of msU trM 
such as the Etrusd, the Saninites and Ucio9,eDd* 
voared to flad safe^ 1^ forming oodedeisdei I^ 
closely miited, and oftoi hostile to each oUier, ««*! 
the Greek colonies of Lower Italy, csUcd J^* 
Qreda, Thestory of thesulgectionof theseisutf 

to the Roman ambition, belongs to the bMffT i| 
Rome. Italy, in the middle ages, was dinW i^. 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Italy. TheintdiTV"! 
comprehended all the states situated in the bsoj 
the Pb; the second extended betwew the fbrmrritf 
the kingdom of Naples, which formed the tkii^ 
At present, it is divided into the foUowi^ 'r»f?^ 
dent sUtes, which are not connected with e8cbo(i<r 
by any political tie, and of which an accoast viu v 
given under the separate beads— 1. the lu«f^ " 
Sardinia; S. Lombardy, or Austrian Italy {^^f2\ 
MUan and Venice); 3. the duchy of Psnnt; 4J"| 
duchy of Modena (inchiding Masea); 5. IM P? 



duchy of Tuscany; 6. the dndiy of Lactf; ■ 
republic of San Marino; 8. the papal doo>o^ 
(see Church, SiaUs of the) ; 9. the kiajja" 
Naples or the TWO Sicilies, /te/ia did not bjjj; 
the general name of this country mitil the sge« 

gustus. It had been early impeifoeUy kBO*[^^ 
Greeks under the name of Hctpcritu -^"'Tj te 
tumia, and (Bmotria were also naaies »PP||"^ 



tbrr 



Hken from the Bavm BrOmnmifuc: 



them to the southern part, with «l<^<^^^ 
were at first acquainted. The aaaie ^^vM 

• Sbtov to not looladMlheie. not b»U««*»*^*^ 
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irat nerelj m perUal mune Amt the southern extre- 
uitj, until it was gradually extended to the whole 
ountry. It was probably derived from Jtniut, an 
Cuotriau chiefs tbouf^h others give a difierent etymo- 
0^. (See, ia Niebuhr's Ronum History, Ancient 
^9lS') Ancient Italy is generally described under the 
hiiteen following heads : — 1. Liguria (see GatU); 2. 
raliia Cisalpina; 3. Venetia; 4. Etruria ; 5. Umbria 
md PiceDum; 6. the Sabini, ^Squi, Marsi, Pelignt, 
I'fstiai, Marrucini; 7. Rome; 8. Latiam; 9. Cara- 
■nia; 10. Samnium; 11. Apulia; 12. Lucania; 
3. the Bruttii. The ancient geography of Italy 
as been learnedly illustiated by Mannert (Leipsic, 
$23, 2 vols.) and Cramer {Description of Ancient 
Wjr, 2 vols., Oxford, 1826). The modem history 
i Italy begios with the fiiU of the Western Empire. 

Firtt Period, frwfi Odoacer (476) to Alboin (568), 
omprises the time of the dominion of the Herulians 
fl(i Rogians, and of the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
toanolus was the founder of the city, that became 
te mistress of the world; Augustus founded its 
ni versal moiarchy, and Romulus Aug^tus was the 
ii=3ie of its last feeble emperor, who was dethroned 
r his German euards. Odoacer, their leader, as- 
[f— aed the title of king of Italjfy and thus this country 
aMS separated from the Roman empire. But this 
L — liaot barbarian could not communicate a spirit of 
K dependence and energy to the degenerate Italians; 
BMihnig but an amalgamation with a people in a 
£3te of native could effect their reffeoeration. Such 
people already stood on the mmtiers of Italy, 
^^leodoric (q. v.), king of the Ostrogoths, instigateid 
^Zeno, emperor of the East, overthrew (493) the 
'Mgdoxa of Odoacer, and reduced all Italy. His 
> Qttis spread from the Alps to Sicily. In the lagoons of 
he AdrsUic alone, some fugitives, who had fled from 
he devastations of Attila, and obtained a subsistence 
\s sailors, and by the manufacture of salt, maintained 
Jietr freedom. Theodoric, who combined the vigour 
»f the north with the cultivation of the south, is justly 
lenned the Greaty and, under the name of Dietriek of 
Bcrm (Verona), has become one of the principal 
itcroes of old German story. But the energy of his 
people soon yielded to Roman corruption. Totila, 
fur tea years, contested in vain the almost completed 
rooqiiest with the military skill of Belisarius. He 
^ in battle in 552,andTeias in 553, after whicli Italy 
iras annexed to the Eastern Empire, under an exarch, 
vho resided at Ravenna. But the first exarch, 
Sarses, a eunuch, sunk under the intrigues of the 
Ryzantine court, and Ills successor neglected the de- 
fence of the passes of the Alps. The country was 
Lben invaded by the Lombards, a German people 
trhich had emiffratni from the Elbe to Pannonia. 
L'nder king Alboin, they conquered Lombardy, 
vrhich received its name from them, almost without a 
blow. Their government was less iavourable to tlie 
ifts and sciences than tliat of the Goths. 

Second Period. — From Alboin to Charlemagne 
(TT4), or Period of the Lombard Empire, The 
kingdom of the Lomliards included Upper Italy, 
Tuscany and Umbria. Alboin also created the duchy 
)f Benevento, in Lower Italy, with which he in- 
rested Zotto. The whole of Lomliardian Italy, was 
iivided into thirty great fiefs, under dukes, coiuits, 
See., which soon became hereditary. Together with 
he new kingdom, the confederation of the fiigitives 
n the lagoons still subsisted in undisturbed freedom. 
The isiauders, by the election of their first doge, 
\iafesto, in 697, established a central government; 
ind the republic of Venice was founded. (See 
reniee.) ; Ravenna, the seat of the exarch, with 
^umagna, the Pentapolis, or the five maritime cities 
JViinioi, Pisaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, and Ancona), and 
Ufliost aU the coasts of Lower Ita|y, wlwre Anuilfi 
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* and Gaeta had dukes of tlieir own, of the Greek 
nation, remained unconquered, together with Sicily 
and the capital, Rome, which was governed by a 
patrician in the name of the emperor. The slight 
dependence on the court of Byiantium disappeared 
ahaost entirely in the b^inning of the eighth 
century, when Leo the Isaurian exasperated the 
orthodiox Italians, by his attack on images. (See 
Iconoclasts.) The dties expelled his officers, and 
chose consuls and a senate, as in ancient times. Rome 
acknowledged, not indeed the power, but a certain 
paternal authority of its bishops, even in secular 
affairs, in consequence of the respect which Uieir 
holiness procured them. The popes, in their efforts 
to defend the freedom of Rome against the Lombards, 
forsaken by the court, of Byiantium, generally liad 
recourse to the Fiankish kings. In consideration of 
the aid expected against king Astolphus, pope 
Stephen III. (753) not only anomted Pepin, who had 
been made king of the Franks, in 752, with the ap- 
probation of pope Zacharias, but, with the assent of 
the municipality of Rome, appointed him gatrician, 
as the imperial governor had hitherto been denomi- 
nated. Charlemagne made war upon Desiderius, 
the king of the Lombards, in defence of the Roman 
church, took him prisoner in his capital. Pa via, united 
his empire with the Prankish monarchy (774), and 
eventually gave Italy a kine in his son Pepin. Hut 
his attempts against the duchy of Beoevento, the 
independence of which was maintained by duke 
Arichis, and against the republics in Lower Italy, 
where Naples, Amalfi, and Gaeta in particular, had 
become rich by navigation and commerce, were un- 
successful. The exarchate, with the five cities, had 
already been presented to the pope by Pepin, in 756, 
and Charlemagne confirmed the gift, but the secular 
supremacy of the popes was first completed by Inno- 
cent III., about 1200. 

Third Period.^From Charlemagtu to Otho t/tc 
Great (961), or Period of the Carhvingians and In- 
terregnum. Leo III. bestowed on the king of the 
Franks, on Christmas day, A. D. 800, the imperial 
crown of the )Vest, which needed a Charlemagne to 
raise it from nothing. But dislike to the Franks, 
whose conquest was fooked upon as a new invasion 
of barbarians, united the free cities, Rome excepted, 
more closely to the Eastern Empire. Even during 
the lifetime of Charlemagne, Prankish Italy was 
given to his grandson Bernard (810). But, Bernard 
having attempted to become independent of his uncle, 
Louis the Debonnaire, he was deprived of the crown, 
and his eyes were torn out. Italy now remained a 
constituent part of the Prankish monarchy, till the 
partition of Verdun (843), when it was allotted, with 
the imperial dignity, and what was afterwards called 
Lorraine^ to Lothaire I., eldest son of Louis. Lev 
thaire left the government (850), to his son Louis 1 1., 
the most estimable of the Italian princes of the Car- 
lovingian line. ' After his death (875), Italy became 
tlie apple of discord to the whole family. Charles 
the Bald of France first took possession of it, and, 
after his death (877), Carloman, king of Bavaria, 
who was succeeded, in 880, by his brother Charles 
the Fat, king of Suabia, who imited the whole 
Prankish monarchy for tlie last time. Hisdetlurone- 
ment (887) was the epoch of anarchy and civil war 
in Italy. Berengarius, duke of Friuli, and Guido, 
duke of Spoleto (besides tlie marquis of Ivrea, the 
only ones remaining of the thirty great vassals), dis- 
puted the crown between them. G uido was crowned 
king and emperor, and, after his death (894), his son 
Lambert. Arnold, the Carlovingian king of the 
Germans, enforced his claims to the royal and impe- 
rial crown of Italy (SU6), but, like most of his suc- 
cessors, was able to maintain them only during hit 
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residence in the country. After the death of Lam- 
bert and Arnold (898 and 899), I^uis, king of Lower 
Burgundy, became the competitor of Berengarius I.; 
and this bold and noble prince, although crowned 
king in 894, and emperor in 915, did not enjoy quiet 
till ne had expelled the emperor Louis III. (905), and 
Tanquished another competitor, Rodolph of Upper 
Burgundy : he was even then unable, on account of 
the feeble condition of the state, to defend the king- 
dom effectively against the invasions of the Saracens 
(from 890) uidthe Hungarians (from 899). After the 
assassination of Berengarius (924), Rodolph II. re- 
linquished his claims to Hufh, count of Provence, in 
exchange for that country. H ugh sought to strengthen 
the insecure throne of Italy dj a bloody tyranny. 
His nephew, Berengarius, ma«quis of Ivrea, fled from 
his snares to Otho the Great of Germany (940), 
assembled an army of fugitives, returned, and over- 
threw Hugh (945), who was succeeded by his son 
Lothaire. Berengarius became his first counsellor. 
But^ after the death of Lothaire, in 950 (poisoned, it 
was said, by Berengarius), the latter wished to com- 
pel his widow — ^the beautiful Adelaides-contrary to 
her inclination, to marry his son. Escaping from 
his cruelty and her prison, she took refuge in the 
castle of Canossa, where she was besieged by Beren- 
garius II. She now applied for aid to Otho I., king 
of Germany, who passed the Alps, liberated her, 
conquered Pavia, became kin^ of the Franks and 
Lombards (in 951), and married Adelaide. To a 
prompt submission, and the cession of Friuli, the key 
of Italy, which Otho gave to his brother Henry, 
Berengarius was indebted for permission to reign as 
the vassal of Otho. But, the nobles of Italy prefer- 
ring new complaints against him, ten years after, 
Otho returned (961), deposed him, and led him pri- 
soner to Bamberg and, after having been himself 
crowned king of Italy with the iron crown, in 961, 
united this kingdom with the German. Otho gave 
the great imperial fiefs to Germans, and grantra to 
the Italian cities privileges that were the foundation 
of a free constitution, for which they soon became 
ripa The growing wealth of Uie papal court, owing 
to the munificence of the French kings, which had 
promoted their influence on the government, so bene- 
ficial under Leo IV., and popes of a similar charac- 
ter, became, through the corruption of the Roman 
courts in the tenth century, the first cause of its de- 
cline. The clergy and the people elected the popes 
according to the will of the consuls and a few patri- 
cians. In the first half of the tenth century, two 
women disposed of the holy chair. Theodora elevated 
(914) her lover John X., and Marosia, the daughter 
of Theodora, elevated her son, John XI., to the papal 
dignity. The brother of the latter, Alberic of Came- 
rino, and his son Octavian, were absolute masters of 
Rome, and the last was pope, under the name of John 
Xil., when twenty years of age (956). Otho the 
Great, whom he had crowned emperor in Rome, in 
962, deposed him, and chose Leo VIII. in his stead ; 
but the people, jealous of its right of election, diose 
Benedict V. From this time, Uie popes, instead of 
ruling the people of Rome, became dependent on 
them. In lower Italy, tlie republics of Naples, Gaeta, 
and Amalfi still defended their independence against 
the Lombard duchy of Benevento, with the more 
ease, since the duchy had been divided (839) between 
Siconolphus of Salerno and Radelghisius of Bem^. 
▼ento, and subsequently among a greater number, and 
since with the dukes Uiey had had a common enemy 
in the Saracens, who had been previously invited over 
from Sicily by both parties (about 830), as auxiliaries 
against each otlier, but who had settled and main- 
tained themselves in Apulia. The emperors Louis 
11. and Basilias Macedo had, wiiti combined forces, 



broken the power of the MuBsahnans (86ID; the fbr. 
mer was, nevertheless, unable to maintun himself in 
Lower Italy, but the Greeks, on the contnuy, gained 
a firmer footing, and formed, of the regions taka 
from the Saracens, a separate province, called the 
Thema of Lombardy^ which continued under their 
dominion, though without pr^udice to the liberty 
of the republics, upwards of a hundred years, being 
governed by a catapan (governor-general) at Bin. 
Otho the Great himself did not succeed in dririog 
them altogether from Italy. The marriage of hit 
son, Otho II., with tJiie Greek princess Theophmb, 
put an end to his exertions for this purpose, as did 
the unfortunate battle at BasenteUo to the umikr 
attempts renewed by Otho II. (980). 

FouHh Period.—From (Hho the Great to Grtgvri 
FIL (1073). The Dominion of ihi German Kixis. 
In opposition to the designs of the count of Tosco* 
lum, who wished to suppbnt the absent emperor tt 
Rome, a noble Roman, the consul Cresceotias, 
attempted to govern Rome under the sembiance of 
her ancient liberty (980). Otho II ,, khig since 9:3, 
occupied with his projects of conquest in Lover 
Italy, did not interfere with this administraucic, 
which became formidable to the vicious popes Boni- 
face VII. and John XV. But, when Otbo ill . 
who had reigned in Gennany since p83, raised hd 
kinsman Gregory V. to the popedom, CrescentiBi 
caused the latter to be ^xpellra, and John XVI.. a 
Greek, to be elected by the people. He also e«i» 
voured to place Rome agiain under the nomiail 
supremacy of the Byiantine empire. Otbo, hov- 
ever, reinstated Gregory, besieged Crescentios in tk 
castle of St Angelo, took him prisoner, and cauw 
him to be beheaded with twelve other noUe Rontfa 
(998). But the Romans acain threw off tbeir alJe^ 
ance to the emperor, and yielded only to fo^cc. <>» 
the death of Otho III. (1002), the Italians considrrrd 
their connexion with the German empire as dissolTflL 
Harduin, marquis oi Ivrea, waa elected kii^> "^ 
crowned at Pavia. This was a sufficient motive w 
Milan, the enemy of Pavia, to declare for Hetajll 
(in Italy, I.) of Germany. A civil war ensurf,* 
which every city, relying on its walls, took a gnatff 
or less part. Henry was chosen king of Italy, aj 
the nobles assembled in Pavia; but <^i^"'|^ 
arose, in which a part of the city was destroyed 9j 
fire (A. D. 1004). Not tiU after Harduin's *•» 
(1015) was Henry recognised as king by all Lob- 
bardy ; he was succeeded by Conrad II. (in Italy ij 
At a diet held at Roncaglia, near Piaceno, in 1^^; 
Conrad made the fieis hereditary by a foodaiDtfW 
Uiw of the empire, and end«ivoured to give ^^^^ 
and tranquillity to the state, but without ^^^^.^ 
cities (which were daily becoming more F'^^'Jj^^ 
the bishops were engaged in continual quarrels *v 
the nobility, and the nobility with tbeir vasialfl «^ 
could not be repressed. Republican Roaie, wdff 
the influence of the fomily of CiescenUos, omn " 
reduced to obedience neither by Heory I|' 'r 
Conrad II. nor by the popes. When Heoij 1 M" 
Italy, II)., the son and successor of Conrad (i^ 
entered Italy (^1040), he found three popes ia n^ 
all of whom he deposed, appointed in their ac** 
Clement II., and ever after filled the V^V^,^^^^ 
his own authority, with virtuous Gennao ^'*'^i^ 
This reform gave the popes new consequence. *' 
afterwards Iwcame fiatat to his suooesaor. ^ov? 
died in 1056. During the long minority o* ^"^ 
Henry IV. (in Italy, III.), the policy of »«J*?T 
directed by the monk Hildebrand {•^^'i'^'z!J^ 
gory VII.), succeeded in creating an ^^Pf^, 
which soon became formidable to tns ^scalar po • 
(See Pope.) The Normans also cootribawl^ 
result. As early as 1016, waniors fitw ^»"*^ 
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M established tbemaelvps in Calabria and Apulia. 
Allies sooietiines of the Lombards, sometimes of the 
republ ics, sometimes of the Greeks against each other 
ud aguBst the Saiaccns, they coiistantij became 
nore powerful by petty wan. The great prepara- 
tions oi Leo IX. for their expobion terminated in 
his defeat and capture (1053). On the other band, 
Nicolas II. nnited with the Nonnan princes, and, in 
1059, iBTcsted Robert Guiscard with all the terri- 
Inries oooquered by him in Lower Italy. From that 
time, the pope, in his conflicts with the imperial 
power, relied on the support of his Uthfiil vassal, 
the duke of Apulia and Calabria, to which Sidly was 
»on added. While the small states of the south were 
thns united into one large one, the kingdom in the 
oorth was dissolving into smaller states. The Lom- 
bard cities were laying the foundation of their future 
importance. Venice, Genoa and Pisa were already 
powerfuL Tlie Pisanese, who, in 980, had given to 
Otho II. efficient aid agamst the Greeks in Lower 
Italy, and, m 1005, boldly attacked the Saracens 
there, ventured, in connexion with the Genoese (no 
Jess warlike and skilled in navigation), to assail the 
infidels in their own territory, and twice conquered 
Sardinia (1017 and 1050), which they divided into 
several large teh, and distributed them among their 
principal ciUsens. 

FifiA Period --From Gregory ril. to the Fall of 
the Hokenstam/en. Struggles of the Popee and 
Repudlice with the Emperors. Gregory VII. humbled 
IJenry IV. in 1077. Urban II. instigated the 
emperor's own sons against their fiither. Con- 
rad, the eldest, was crowned king of Italy in 1093, 
after whose death (1101) Henry, the second son. 
succeeded in deposing his father from the imperial 
throne. Henry V., the creature of the pope, scx>n 
became his opponent ; but, after a severe conflict, 
concluded with him the conconJate of Worms (1122). 
A main point, which remained unsettled, gave rise 
to new difficulties in the twelfUi and uirteenth 
centuries — the estate of Matilda, marchioness of 
Tuscany, who (died 1115), by a will, tlie validity of 
which was disputed by the emperor, bequeathed all 
her piToperty to the papal see. Meanwhile, in the 
south, the Norman state (1130), under Roger I., was 
formed into a kingdom, from the ruins of republican 
liberty and of the Greek and Lombard dominion. 
(^ee Sicilies J the Two.) In the small republics of the 
north of Itaiy, the government was, in most cases, 
divided between toe consuls, the lesser council 
(eredenza), the great council, and the popular assem- 
bly {parlament^. Petty feuds developed their youth- 
ful energies. Such were tliose that terminated with 
the destruction of Lodi by Milan (1111), and the tea 
years' siege of Como by tlie forces of all the Lombard 
cities (1118—1128). The subjugation of this city 
rendered Milan the first power in Lombardy, and 
most of the neighbouring cities were her allies. 
Others formed a coiiuter alliance with her antagonist, 
Pavia. Disputes between Milan and Cremona were 
the occasion of the first war between the two unions 
(1 129), to which the contest of Lothaire II. and Con- 
nd of Hohenstaufen for the crown, soon gave another 
direction. This was the origin of the Ghibelines 
(favoureis of the emperor) and the Guelfs (the adhe- 
rents of the family of Guel& (q. v.), and, in general, 
the party of the popes). In Rome, the love of 
liberty, restrained by Gregory VII., rose in propor- 
tion as his successors ruled with less energy. The 
schisms between Gelasius II. and Gregory VIII., 
Innocent II. and Anacletus II., renewed tJ^e hopes of 
the Romans. Arnold of Brescia, formerly proscribed 
(1139) for his violent attacks against the luxury of 
the clergT in that country, was their leader (1146). 
After eight years, Adrian iV succeeded in effecting 



his execution. Frederic I. of Hohenstaufen (called 
Bar6arossa) crossed the Alps six times, in order to 
defend his possessions in Italy against the republi- 
canism of the Lombard cities. Embracing the cause 
of Pavia as the weaker, he devastated (1154) the 
territory of Milan, destroyed Tortona, and was 
crowned in Pavia and Rome. In 1158, he reduced 
Milan, demolished the fortifications of Piaoensa, and 
held a diet at Roncaglia, where he extended the 
imperial prerogatives conformably with the Justinian 
cooe. gave the cities chief magistrates (podestd), and 
proclaimed a general peace. His rigour having 
excited a new rebellion, he reduced Crema to ashes 
(lieo), compelled Milan to submission, and, havinp^ 
driven out all the inhabitants, demolished the forti- 
fications (1 1 62). Nothing, however, but the terror of 
his arms upheld his power. When the emperor 
entered Italy (1163) without an anny, the cities con- 
cluded a union for maintaininfr their freedom, which 
in 1167, was converted into the Lombard confeder- 
acy. The confederates restored Milan, and, to hold 
in check Uie Ghibeline city of Pavia, built a new city, 
called, in honourof Uie pope, Jlessandria. Neither 
Frederic's governor, Christian, archbishop of Meats, 
nor be himself, could effect any thing against the 
confederacy ; the former failed before Ancona (1 174), 
with all the power of Ghibeline Tuscanv ; and the 
latter, with the Germans, before Alessandria (1175). 
He was also defeated by Milan, at Legnanoin 1176. 
He then concluded a concordate with Alexander III., 
and a truce with the cities (1176), at Venice, and a 
peace, whi<^ secured their independence, at Con- 
stance (1183). The republics retained the podestd 
(foreign noblemen, now elected by tliemselves) as 
judges and senerals. As formerly, all were to take 
the oath of fealty and allegiance to the emperor. 
But, instead of strengtlienine their league into a per- 
manent confederacy (the only safety for Italy), they 
were soon split into new fiictions, when the designs 
of the Hohenstaufen on the throne of Sicily drew 
Frederic and Henry VI (V) from Lombardy. The 
defeat of the united forces of almost all Lombardy, 
on the Oglio, by the inhabitants of Brescia, though 
inferior in numbers, is celebrated under the name of 
La mala morte ^1197). Among the nobles, the Da 
Romano were the chiefs of the Ghibelines, and the 
marqitises of Este of the Guelfs. During the minority 
of Frederic II., and the disputes for uie succession 
to the German throne, Innocent III. (Frederic's 
guaidian) succeeded in re-establishing Uie secular 
authority of the holy see in Rome and the surround, 
ing country, and in enforcing its chiims to the dona- 
tions of Charlemagne and Matilda. He also brought 
over almost all Tuscany, except Pisa, to the party 
of the Guelfs (1197). A blind hereditary hatred, 
rather than a seal for the cause, inspired the parties; 
for when a Guelf (Otho IV.) ascended the imperial 
throne, the Guelfs became his party, and the Ghibe- 
lines the pope*s ; but the reversion of the imperial 
crown to the house of Hohenstaufen, in the person 
of Frederic II., soon restored the ancient relations 
(1212). In Florence, this party spirit gave pretence 
and aliment (1215) to the disputes of the Buondel- 
monti and Donati with the Uberti and Amidei, 
originating in private causes ; and most cities were 
thus internidly divided into Guelfs and GhibeUnes. 
The Guelf cities of Lombardy renewed the Lombard 
confederacy, in 1226. The Dominican, John of 
Vicenza, attacked these civil wars. The assembly at 
Paquara (1233) seemed to crown his exertions with 
success ; but his attempt to obtain secular power in 
Vicenm occasioned his fell. After the emperor had 
returned from his crusade (1230), he wufied war, 
with varying success, against the cities and against 
Gregory IX , heedless of the excommunication, while 
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Etxelin da Romano, under the pretence of fiivouring 
the Ghibelines, established, by every kind of violence, 
his own power in Padua, Verona, Vioensa, and the 
neighbourhood. The papal court succeeded in 
seducing the Piauiese fiwiity of the Viaoonti of Gal- 
lura in Sardinia, from the republic, and rendering 
them its vassals, notwithstanding the resistance m 
the republic, and especially of the counts of Gherar- 
desca. Thence Pisa, too, was divided into Ghibelines 
(Conti) and Guelfii (Visconti). Frederic, however, 
married his natural son, Enrius, to a Visconti, and 
nve him the title of king of Sardinia, The plan of 
Gregory IX., to depose Frederic, was successfully 
executed by Innocent IV., in the council of Lyons 
(1245). This completely weakened the Ghibeiine 
party, which was already nearly undermined by the 
intrigues of the mendicant orders. The faithful 
Fftrma revolted ; the triumph of the Ghibelines in 
Florence (1248) lasted only two years ; and their 
second victory, after the battle of Monte Aperto 
(1260), gave them the ascendency but six years. The 
Bolognese united all the cities of Italy in a Guelf 
league, and, in the battle of the Pkinaro (1249), took 
Ensius prisoner, whom they never released. In the 
Trevisan Mark alone, the Ghibelines possessed the 
supremacy, by means of Esielin, till he fell before a 
crusade of all the Guel6 against him (1255). But 
these contests were fatal to liberty ; the house Delia 
Scala followed that of Romano in the dominion, and 
Milan itself, with a great part of Lombardy, found 
masters in the house Delia Torre. Tyrants eyery 
where arose; the maritime republics and the re- 
public of Tuscany alone remained free. 

Sixth Period.— Fr&m the Fail of the Hohensiau/en 
to the Formation of the modem States. In this 
period, different princes attempted to usurp the 
sovereignty of Italy. — 1. The Prineee of Jt^ou, 
After Charles I. of Anjou liad become, by the 
favour of the pope, king of Naples, senator of Rome, 
papal vicar in Tuscany, and had directed his ambi- 
tion to the throne of Italy (a policy in which his suc- 
cessors persevered), the names of Guelfs and Ghibe- 
linet acquired a new signi6cation. The former de- 
noted the friends, the latter the enemies, of the 
French. To these fiictions were added, in the r»- 

Eublics,the parties of the nobility and the people, the 
itter of which was almost universally victorious. 
The honest exertions of the noble Gregory X. (who 
died 1276) to establish peace, were of no avail* 
those of Nicolas III., who feared the preponderance 
of Charles, were more efficient; but Martin IV. 
(1280), servilely devoted to Charles, destroyed every 
thing which had been effected, and persecuted the 
Ghibelines with new animosity. A different interest 
— ^that of trade and navigation — impelled the mari- 
time republics to mutual wars. The Genoese assisted 
Michael Palaologus (1261) to recover Constantin- 
ople from the Venetians, and received in return 
Chios ; at Meloria, they annihilated (1284) the navy 
of the Pisans, and completed their dominion of the 
sea by a victory over the Venetians at Cunola (1 298). 
Florence rendered its democracy complete by the 
banishment of all the nobles (1282), and strengthened 
the Guelf party by wise measures ; but a new 
schism, caused by the insignificant Pistoia, soon 
divided the Guelfs in Florence and all Tuscany into 
two factions-.the Neri (Black) and Biauchi (White) 
(1300). The latter were almost all expelled by the 
ln^;|guesofBoni&ce VIII., and Joined Uie Ghibelines 
(130$). In Lombardy, freedom seemed to have ex- 
nlred, when the people, weary of the everlasting 
feuds of tliefa- tyranu, rose in most of the cities, and 
expelled them (1302-^), including the VisconU, 
who had supplanted the Delia Torre (1277) in the 
govemroeot of Milaa.^2. The German* and the 



Delia Scala, Henry VII., the first empcfor ttl>o 
had appeared in Italy fur sixty years (1310), re. 
stored the princes to their cities, and found gcoenl 
submission to his requisitions, peace among & {«. 
ties, and homage to the empire. FloMoce alooe 
undertook the glorious pari which she so boUv 
sustained for two centuries, as the guardian of Itaii&ii 
fineedom, chose Robert of Naples, the toemj v! 
Henry, her protector for five years, and remMot! 
firee while Italy swanned with tyrants. TheGhiheiinr 
Pisa received a master afier the death of Henry, ui 
Uguccione della Faggiuola (1314). After his eipul- 
sion, Lucca, which he also ruled, received anotkr 
k>rdin Castruccio Castracani(131^; Padua feU03U^ 
to the house of Carrara; Alexandria, Tortsw. 
(1315) and Cremona, (1322) to theVisoooUof Mibn. 
Mantua (governed, since 1275, by the Booko»>, 
devolved, by inheritance, to the Gonsa^ (1328) : -a 
Ferrara, the long-contested dominion ot the Eut r^ 
establishei (1317); and Ravenna was governed, froa 
1273, by the Polenta. In the other dttes, the mtt 
tyranny existed, but frequently chanj;ingfrom&iiulf 
to fomily, and therefore more oppressive. These peu: 
princes, especially Delia Scala, Matteo Visconti »•. 
Castruccio, were a counterpoise to the ambitious sn > 
of Robert of Naples, appointed by Clement V. isr 
perial vicar in Italy. Robert, however, acquired ix 
his son, Charles of Calabria, the government of Fic^ 
rence and Sienna, which he retained till his dnU 
(1328.) Louis of Bavaria, wl|o came to Italy aiC 
to reduce the Anjous and the Guelb, became hmt^i 
at variance with the Ghibelines whom be alienated bf 
his caprice and perfidy ; and the character of J«Ak 
XXII. so cooled the seal of the Guel6, that Ui 
parties, recognising the common interest of lihrftf 
oecame somewhat more friendly. The aoiiaUe sx- 
venturer John, king of Bohemia, suddenlj entfr^l 
Italy (1330). Invited by the inhabitants of Brr<( 
fevoured by the pope, elected lord of Lucca, n^n 
where acting the part of a mediator and peacema)^'^ 
he would have succeeded in establishing the vo^f 
at which he aimed, had he not been opposed o; d' 
Florentines. On his second expedition to iu- 
(1333), Ano Visconti, Mastino della Scsli, v 
Robert of Naples, united against him and bis tU: 
the papal legate Bertrand of Poiet, who asforrd i* 
the dominion of Bologna. After the downfall of br>. • 
(1334), when the Pepoli began to rule in Bologna 
Mastino della Scala, master of half Lombardy aixl ' • 
Lucca, began to menace the freeilom of Looteni^ 
Florence led the opposition against him, and exntf ti 
a war of the league, in which it gained nothing ^ 
the security of its liberty. After the baffled Miftu " 
had sold Lucca to the Florentines, the Pisans v^^ 
and conquered it for themselves (1342). In Boor, 
torn by aristocrats. Cola Rienai (1347) sought toj^ 
store order and tranquillity ; he was appointed tnw* 
of the people, but was forced after seven mooite. v> 
yield to the nobility. Having returned, after i^ 
years of banishment, with the legate cardinal MW- 
noa (1354), he ruled again a short time, when be «* 
murdered in an insurrection. The Genoese, tiiw h 
the perpetual disputes of the Ghibeiine Spinolas »m 
Dorias wiUi the Guelf Grimaldi and Fieschi, ^lan^•A^1 
all these fiunilies in 1339, and made Simon fUKC^ 
egra their first doge. In Pisa, the Ghibelines. tne 
council of the cautain-general, Riodani della i^net 
ardesca, separated into two new parties, ^'''^ 
and Raspatiti, of whom the former under Aikh^ 
Gambacortl, expelled the tatter (1348). About ^m 
time, Italy suffered by a terrible fcmine (1347) w^f 
stiU more terrible pestUence (1348), which s«rf« 
away two thirds of the poputaUon. No lf« 1^ "'' 
was the scourge of the bande (banditti), » frr 
companies of soldiers, who, after etery yf^tr, 
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Unued the war on their own acooonti ra^aring the 
vrkoie country with fire and iword ; such as the bands 
of the Gonnt of Wenier (1348) and of Montreal (1354). 
■>3. Tke Fitamti. John Visoontiy archbiahop and 
lord of Milan, and his suocessois, were checked in 
their dangerous pngects for extending their power, 
not so much by Charles IV.'s expedition through 
Italy, and by tJie exertions of innumerable papal 
legates, as by the wisdom and intrepidity of the re- 
publics, especially of the Florentine. Charles ap- 
peared in 1355, ov^erthrew in Pisa the Gambacorti, 
eleTiUng the Raspanti, destroyed in Sienna the do- 
minion of the Nine, to which succeeded that of the 
Twelve, subjected for the moment all Tuscany, and 
eompelied Florence itself to purchase the title of au 
imperial dty. In 1363, he effected but little against 
the Visoonti, freed Luoca from the Pisanese power, 
and overthrew the Twelve in Sienna ; but his attacks 
on the liberty of Pisa and Sienna foiled in conse- 
qiieoce of the valour of 'the ciUaens. Pope Innocent 
M. succeeded in oonquerinr the whole of the States 
of the Church by means of the cardinal legate Egidius 
Albomos (1354 — 60) ; but, rrduced to extremities, 
by the oppressions of the l^^es, and encouraged by 
f lormoe, the enemy of all tyranny, the conquered 
cities revolted in 1376. The cruelties of uaidinal 
Robert of Geneva (afterwards Clement VII.), and of 
his band of soldiers firom Bretagne, produced only a 
putial subjugation; and in ue great schism, the 
freedom of these cities, or rather the power of their 
petty tyrants, was fully confirmed. The Visoonti, 
locaawhile, pentating in their schemes of conquest, 
arrayed the whole strength of Italy in opposition to 
them, and caused theold factions of Guel6 and Ghibe- 
lioes to be forcotten in the impending danger. 
GeMM submitted to JohnVisconti (1353), who had 
purchased Bologna from the Pepoli (1350) ; but his 
enterprise against Tuscany foiled throu|rh the resis- 
tance of the confederated Tuscan republics. Another 
Ifagne against htm was concluded by the Venetians 
(1354) with the petty tyrants of Lombardy. But the 
union of the Florentines witl\ the Visoonti against the 
V^VbX legates (1375) continued but a short time. In 
fiureiioe» the^ueiis were divided into the parties o^ 
^ Hicci and the Mbtasi. ' The sedition of the 
^iompi (1378), to which this gave rise, was quelled 
by Michael di Liando, who had been efeded gon&l- 
omere by themselves, in a way no less manly t(^ui 
(usintereated. The Venetians, irritated with Carrara 
on account of the assistance he had given the Genoese 
(0 the war at Chioam (1379), looked quietly on while 
John Galeaaao Viscooti deprived the Delia Scala and 
C orraia of all tJieir^possessions (1387 and 1388), and 
norenoe alone assisted the unfortunate princes. 
l^rancis Carrana made himself again master of Padoa 
(I3d0), and maintained his advantages, tiU he simk 
<|^ the enmity of the Venetians (1406), who, 
^ging their policy, became henceforth, instead of 
Ibe oppoueats, the rivals of the ambitious views of 
Uie Visoonti — John Galeamo obtauied from the em- 
^^ Wenoeslaus the inveetsture of Milan as a 
dochy (1395), purchased Pisa (which his natuial sob 
^ftbrid bargained away to Florence, 1405) from the 
^ynint Gerard of Appiaao (who reserved only the 
Pn^cipality of Piombiao), and suljugated Sienna 
(1399), Perugia (1400) and Bologna (140^, so that 
I'uireiice, femuUy menaced, alone stood against him 
^the cause of liberty. On his death (1403), the 
^pect brightened, and during the minority of his 
r|?.'^ Sreat portion of his states was lost When 
l^isUuB of Naples^ taking advantage af the schism, 
^himself master of all the Ecclesiastical States, 
^<^ thrcaiened to conquer all Italy (1409), Florence 
^^«>n alone dared to resist him. But this danger 
'^ trmsitory; the Visoonti soon rose up again in 



opposition. Duke Philip Maria reconquered all his 
states of Lombardy, by means of the great Carmag. 
nola (1416—80). Genoa, also, which was some- 
times given up, in nominal freedom, to stormy foe- 
tions (of the Fregoei, Adomi, Montalto,Guarco), and 
at other times was sulyect to France (1306), or to the 
BUirquis of Montferrat (1411), submitted to him 
(1421). Florence subsequently entered into an al- 
liance against him with the Venetians (1425) ; and 
by means of Carmagnola, who had now come over 
to them, they conquered the whole country as for as 
the Adda, and retafaied it in the peace of Ferrara 
(1428). In Perugia, the great condottiere Braccio 
da Mootone, of thie party of the Baglioni, succeeded 
in becoming master of this city and of all Umbria, 
and, for a period, even of Rome (1416). In Sienna, 
the Petruoci attained a permanent dominion (1430). — 
4. Balanee nf the Italian Siatet. After Milan had 
been enfeebled by the Venetians and Florentines, and 
while Alphonso of Arragon was constantly disturbed 
in Naples (see Naples) by the Anjou party, no danger- 
ous predominance of power existed in Italy, though 
mutual jealousy still excited frequent wars, in which 
two parties among the Italian mercenary soldiers, the 
Brachescfai (from Braccio da Mcotone) and the 
Sforseschi (so called from Sforsa Attendolo), con- 
tinued always hostile to each other, contrary to the 
cu8t«mi of those mercenary bands. After the 
extinction of the Visoonti (1447), Francis Sfom^ 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Milanese 
state (1450). (See Milan.) The Venetians, who 
aimed at territorial aggranaiaement, having formed 
a connexion with some princes against him, he 
found an ally in Florence, which, with a change 
of circumstances, wisely idtered her policy. About 
this time, the fomily of the Medici attained to power 
in that city by th^ wealth and talent. (See 
Medici,) Milan (where the Sforsa had established 
themselves), Venice (which possessed half of Loan 
bardy), Florsnce (wisely managed by Lorenso 
Medici), the States of the Church (for the most 
part restored to the Ixdy see), and Naples (which 
was incapable of employing its forces in direct 
attadu on other states), constituted, hi the fifteenth 
century, the political balance of Italy, which, during 
the manifold feuds oi these states, permitted no one 
to become dangerous to the independence of the rest, 
till 1404, when Charles VIII. of France entered Italy 
to conquer Naples, and Louis Moro Sforsa played 
the part first of his ally, then of his enemy, while 
the pope, Alexander VI. eagerly sought the friend- 
ship of the French, to promote the exaltation of his 
son, Ctdsar Borgia. — 5. Conteei of foreign Powere 
for Prooincee m Italy. Charles VI II. was compelled 
to evacuate Naples and all Italy; his successor, 
Louis XII. was also expelled, by Ferdinand the 
Catholic, from Naples (conquered in 1504). He waa 
more suocessfol against MUan, which, supported by 
htteditary claims, he suljected to himself in 1500. 
Cesar Borgia's attempts to acquire the sovereignty of 
Italy were frustrated by the death of his father 
(1505); when the warlike pope, Julius II. completed 
the subjugation of the States of the Church, not, 
indeed, for a son or nephew, but in 'the name of the 
holy see. He concluded with Maximilian I. Ferdi 
nand the Catholic, and Louis XII. the league of 
Cembray (1508) against the ambitious policy of the 
Venetians, who anfolly succeeded in dissolving the 
league, which threatened them with destruction. 
The pope then formed a league with the Venetians 
themselves, Spain, and the Swiss, for the purpose of 
driving the French from Italy. This holy league 
(1500) did not, however, then attam its ol^yect, 
although Julius was little aifected by the French 
and Geraum oovucil held at Pisa to depose him« 
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Max. Sfuna, who had reacquired Milan (1512), 
relinquished it without reserve to Francis I. (1515); 
but the emperor Charles V. assumed it as a reverted 
fief of tlie empire, and conferred it on Francesco 
Sforta, brother of Maximilian (1520.) This was the 
cause of violent wars, in which the efforts of Francis 
were always unsuccc»ssful. He was taken prisoner 
at Pavia (1525), and, with his other claims, was 
compelled to renounce those on Milan, which 
remained to Sfona, and, after his death (1540), was 

Ssnted by Charles V. to his son Philip. The 
edicean popes, Leo X. (1513) and Clement VII. 
(1523), were bent, for the most part, on the aggran. 
disement of their femily. Charles V. to whom all 
Italy submitted after the battle of Pavia, frustrated 
indeed the attempts of Clement VII. to weaken his 
power, and conquered and pillaged Rome (1527); 
but, being reconciled with the pope, he raised 
(1530) the Medici to princely authority. Florence, 
Incensed at the foolish conduct of Pietro towards 
France, had banished the Medici in 1494, but 
recalled them in 1512, and was now oomoelled to 
take a station among the principalities, under duke 
Alexander I de' Mraici. Italian policy, of which 
Florence had hitherto been the soul, from this period, 
is destitute of a common spirit, and the history of 
Italy is therefore destitute of a central point. 

Seventh period. — MutaiionM of the Italian States 
doum to the French Bevoiution, After the extinc- 
tion of the male branch of the marquises of Montr 
ferrat, Charles V. gave this cmmtry to the Gomaga 
of Mantua (1536). Maximilian II., subeequenuy 
(1573) raised Montfenat to a duchy, llie Floren- 
tines fiiiled (1537) in a new attempt to emancipate 
themselves, after the murder of duke Alexander. 
Cosmo I. succeeded him in the government, by the 
influence of Charles V. Parma and Piaoensa, which 
Julius II. had conquered for the P&pal see, Paul III. 
erected into a duchv (1545), which he gave to his 
natural son, Peter Alois Famese, whose son Ottavio 
obtained the imperial investiture in 1556. Genoa 
(see Genoa), subject to the French since 1499, found 
a deliverer in Andrew Doria (1528). He founded the 
aristocracy, and the con^iracy of Fiasco (1547) tailed 
to subvert him. In 1653, besides Milan, Charles V. 
conferred Naples also on his son Philip II. By the 
peace of Chateau-Cambresis (1559), Philip II. and 
Henry II. of France, renounced all their claims 
to Piedmont, which was restored to its rightful 
lovereign, duke Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, the 
brave Spanish general. The legitimate male line of 
the house of Este became extinct in 1597, when the 
iUegimate Cassaro of Este obtained Modena and 
Reggio finom the empire, and Ferrara was confiscated 
as a reverted fief by the holy see. In the second 
half of the sixteenth century, the prosperity of Italy 
was increased by a long p^oe, as much as the loss 
of its commerce allowed,~Henry IV. of Fiance 
having, by the treaty of Lyons, ceded Salnao, the 
last French possession in Italy, to Savoy. The 
tranquillity continued till the contest for the suocea- 
sion of Mantua and Montferrat, after the extinction 
of tlie Gonsaga .fiunily (1627). Misfortunes in Ger- 
many compelMd Ferdinand II. to oonfer both coun- 
tries (1631), as a fief on Charles of Nevers, the 
proi4g4 of Fiance, whose fiunily remained in posses- 
sion till the war of Spanish succession. In the peace of 
Chierasco (1631), RicheUeu*s diplomacy acquired also 
Pignerol and Casale— stronr poinu of support, in 
case of new invasions of Italy, though he had to re- 
linquish the latter (1637). By the exthictaon of the 
house Delia Rovera, the duchy of Urbino, with which 
Julius II. had invested it, devolved, hi 1031, to the 
papal see. In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the peace of Italy was not interrupted, ex- 



cepting by the attempts of Louis XIV. on Savoy sod 
Piedmont, and appeared to be secured for a long tine, 
by the treaty of neutrality at Turin (1686), wbcntk 
war of Spanish succession broke out. Austria odd- 
quered Milan, Mantua, and Montfenat (1706), n 
tained the two first (Mantua vras forfeited by tbe 
felony of the duke), and ga^e the latter to Sbtoj. 
In the peace of Utrecht (1714), Austria obtaiafd. 
moreover, Sardinia and Naples ; Savoy obtainrd 
Sicily, which it exchanged with Austria for Saidiaia, 
from which it assumed Uie royal title. MontGenlevie 
was made the boundarv betweeen France and Italy. 
The house of Famese beoomiiir extinct in 1731, the 
Spanish Infent Charles obtained Parma and PiaorDBu 
In the war for the Polish throne, of 1733, Charin 
Emmanuel of Savoy, in alliance with France aod 
Spain, conquered the Milanese territory, and received 
therefrom, in the peace of Vienna (1738), Novaiaaad 
Tortona. Charles, In^t of Spain, became kiogof 
the two Sicilies, and ceded Parma and Piaofoai to 
Austria. The Medici of Florence, entitled, siooe 
1575, grend^ukes of Tuscany, became extinct n 
1737. Francis Stephan, duke of Lorraine, now r^ 
ceived Tuscany by Uie preliminaries of Vienna, lod. 
becoming emperor in 1745, made it the appanage o( 
the yoimger line of the Austro-Lorraiae house, is 
the war of Austrian succession, the Spaniards oos- 
qucred Milan (1745), but were expelled thcoee by 
Charles Emmanui'l, to whom Maria Theresa oedrd, 
in reward, some Milanese districts, via. all of Vige- 
vanasoo and Bobbio, and part of Anghieia and Pavne. 
Massa and Carrara fell to Modena, in 1743, by rieht 
of inheritance. The Spanish Infent, don Pluiip. 
conquered Paima and Piacenaa in his own name, ic^ 
them, and obtained them again as a hereditary dni!. 
by the peace of Aix.larChapelle (1748). I'bos.a 
the eighteenth century, the houses df Lomise, 
Bourbon, and Savoy possessed all Italy, with the ex- 
ception of the ecclesiastical territories, Modens ind 
the republics, which, like a superannuated msn. be 
held with apathy operations in which tliey bad iw 
share. A quiet of torty year^ ushered in their do«a- 
fell 

Eighth Period.'^From the French RevoMm ^ 
the present Timc—^ln September, 1792, the Freaii 
troops first penetrated into Savoy, and planted tin 
tree of liberty. Though expelled for some time, is 
1793, by the Piedmontese and Austrians, thej beUit 
at the end of the year. The National ConTeatiai 
had already declared war against Naples, m Felv«v7> 
1793. In April, 1794, the French advanced into ik 
Piedmontese and Genoese territories, but were exp» 
led from Italy in July, 1795, by the Austrians, Su' 
dinians, and Neapolitans. In 1796, ^*»P0^<^,^^ 
parte received the chief command of the Vt^ 
army in Italy. He forced the kine of Sanliaia (» 
conclude a treaty of peace, by whid the latter «« 
obliged to cede Nina (Nice) and Savoy to Fraaoe; 
conquered Austrian Lombardy, with the ^x^'P*'^ 
Mantua ; put the duke of Parma and thepopeuwr , 
contribution ; and struck such consternation iaiovn 
kiiig of Naples, that he heggtd for peace. Aftg 
Mantua had also feUen, hi 1797, Bomparte fc^ 
of Milan, Mantua, the portion of Parma nortb a i^e 
Po, and Modena, the Cisalpine republic (Sec I''' 
alpine Bemsblie.) France likewise made war oo tns 
pope, ana annexed Bologna, Ferrara, and Rosmcb* 
to the Cisalpine mpubUc (1797), by the pMce tf 
Tolentino. The French then advanced U)«ar» 
Rome, overthrew the ecclesiastical goveniiB(fl|< *^ 
erected a Roman republic (1798). In Genoa, 0<x«* 
parte occasioned a revolution, by which a ^'^'^^^f 
republic was formed after the model of the ^[f^ 
under the name of the LiguHan repmMie, IV '^l 
had, mcanwhUe, penetrated into Austria, Um^'' ^'^ 
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Venetian ieiritory. The VencUant now made com- 
won cause with the brave Tyrolese, who gained 
advantages oTer tlie French in their Alps. Bona- 

Eiite, therefore, occupied Venice without striking a 
ow, and cave the republic a democratic ounstitu- 
tioo ; but, by the peace of Campo-Formio (17th Oct, 
1797), the Venetian territory, as fiir as the Adige, 
WIS relinquished to Austria, and the rest incorporated 
with the Cisalpine republic. The king of Sardinia 
concluded a treaty of alliance and subsidy with 
France, October 25 ; but, in 1798, the directory, as- 
sailed in Rome from Naples, deemed it expedient to 
compel him to resign his territories on the main land. 
Notwithstanding its treaty of amity with France, 
Naples concluded an alliance, in 1798, with Britain 
and Russia. The French, therefore, occupied Naples, 
•nd erected there the Parthenopean republic. The 
fiind-duke of Tuscany had likewise formed an 
alliance with Naples and Britain^and his country 
was, in retom, compelled br the French -to reoeiv^ 
like Piedmont, a military administration. After the 
eonfrress of Radstadt (q. v.) was broken off, Austria 
sad the German empire, under Russian support, re- 
newed tile war against the French, who again left 
Naples and Rome to the British, Russians, and 
Turks. The king and the pope returned to their 
capitals in Lombaray ; the French were defeated by 
the Austrians, under Kray and Melas, and by the 
Rnsiians, under Suwarroff, and lost all their fortresses, 
except Genoa, where Massena sustained a vigorous 
uege, while his countrymen had to evacuate alTltaly. 
Bot, in the mean while, Bonaparte was made first 
coosqI after his return from £gypt. (See Egypt, 
Campaign of the French m.) He marched with a 
new anny to Italy, defeated the Austrians at the 
aemonble battle of Marengo (1800), and compelled 
tliem to a capitulation, by which all the Italian for- 
Irases were again evacuated. By the peace of 
Loneville (q. v.), Feb. 9, 1801, the possession of 
Venice was confirmed to Austria, which was to indem- 
Bify the duke of Mudena, by the cession of Brisgan. 
The duke of Parma received Tuscany, and alter- 
vards, from Bonaparte, the title of king of Etruria. 
Parma was united with France. The Cisalpine and 
Ligurian republics were guaranteed by Austria and 
f nooe, and with the Liguiian territories were united 
tile imperial fiefs included within their limits. The 
l^iiig of Naples, who had occupied the States of the 
Church, was obliged to condude peace at Florence 
^1 of Marcb). By Russian mediation, he escaped 
vith the cession of Piombino, the Staio degli Prenty, 
•Bd his half of the island of Elba, together with ttie 
Promise of closing his harbours against the British. 
Tiie other half c3 Elba Tuscany had already relin- 
quished to Prance. But the whole island was obsti- 
ntely defended by the British and Corsicans, with 
the aimed inhabitants, and not evacuated till antunm. 
I'he Siato degli PreeidJ France ceded to Etruria, 
September 19. Strong detachments of French troops 
'MBsiued both in Naples and Tuscany, and their sup- 
port cost immense sums. To the republics of Genoa 
umI Lucca the first consul gave new oonstitutioos in 
1601. But in January, 1802, the Cisalpine republic 
W transformed into the Italian republic, in imitation 
of the new French constitution, and Bonaparte be- 
cuae president He appointed the citiMU Melii 
a'Erile vice president Genoa also received a new 
oonstitntion, and Girolamo Duraao for doge. Pied. 
Boot, however, was united with France. After 
Bonaparte had become emperor, in 1804. he attached 
(March 17, 1805) the royal crown of Italy to the 
ne?? imperial crown ; he promised, however, never to 
nnite the new monarchy with France, and even to 
^ve it a king of its own. The new constitution was 
^aiiar to tSu of the French empire. Kanoleon 



founded the order of the iron crown, and having 
placed the crown on his own head, at Mihm, May 
2;(i,and Genoa having been luiited with Fiance, May 
25, he apnoiuted his step-son, Eugene B«iauharnais, 
viceroy of Italy, who laboured with great seal for the 
improvement ai all branches of the government, of 
industry, and the arts. Circumstances, however, ren- 
dered this new government oppressive, as the publiD 
expenses, during peace, amounted to 100,000,OOC 
francs, which were all to be contributed by less tlian 
AfiOOfiOO people. No European power recognised, 
expnnsly, the Italian kingdom or Napoleon. The 
emperor continued to strengthen his power against 
the active enemies of the new order of things, and 
gave to his sister Elisa the principality of Piombino, 
and to her husband, Pasquale Bacciocchi, the 
republic of Luooi, as a principality, both as French 
fids. Parma, Piaoensa and Gua^la were incor- 
porated with the French empire, July 21st. The 
•pe was obliged to sanction the imperial coronation 
his presence. Austria now acceded to the alliance 
Russia, and Britain a||[ainst France. Naples, 
also, again sufliered the Bntish and Russians to uund. 
But Hie success of the Austrian arms was frustrated 
by the defeats at Ulm and Austerlits, after which 
the peace of Presburg (December 26th, 1805), com- 
pleted the French supremacy in Italy. Austrian 
Venice, with Istria and Dalmatia, was united to the 
kingdom of Italy ; and this, with all the French 
institutions, Italy recognised. The kingdom had 
now an extent of 35,450 square miles, with 5,657,000 
inhabitants. Naples was evacuated by its auxiliaries, 
and occupied by the French, notwithstanding the 
attempts of the queen to excite an universal insurrec- 
tion . March 31 , Napoleon gave the crown of Naples 
to his brother Joseph. In vain did the prince of 
Hesse-Philipsthal defend the fortress of Gaeta. In 
vain did an uisurrection break out in Calabria, 
encouraged by the British, who, under general 
Stuart, defeated the French at Maida, July 4, and 
conquered several fortified places on the coast ; but, 
after Gaeta had fiillen (July 18), and Massena 
penetrated as fietf as CaUibria, they re-enibarked. 
As the British, however, were masters of the sea, 
Sicily was secured to king FerdmancL In 1808, the 
widow of the king of Etruria, who conducted the 
regency in behalf of her minor son, was deprived 
of her kingdom, which was united with France. 
Napoleon, moreover, appointed his brother-in-law, 
the prince Borffhese, governor-general of the depart- 
ments beyond Uie Alps, who took up his residence at 
Turin. As Napoleon had, meanwhile, given his 
brother Joseph the crown of Spain (who reluctantly 
left Naples, where he was much esteemed, as he 
had, within this short time, laid the foundation of 
the most essential improvements), he filled the 
throne of Naples with bis brother-in-hiw, Joachim 
Murat, until that poind grand-duke of Berg, who 
entered Naples Sept 6, 1808. In 1809, the emperor 
gave Tuscany to hb sister Elin, of Piombino, with 
Uie title of grand-duchess. In the same year, 
Austria made new exertions to break the excessive 
power of France; but Napoleon again drove her 
troops fit>m the field, and appeared once more- 
victorious in Vieima, where he proclaimed (May 17) 
the end of the secular authority of the popes (a 
measure of which his downfall has delayed the 
execution), and the union of the States of the 
Church with France. Rome became the second 
city of the empire, and a pension of 2,000,000 of 
francs was assigned to the pope. After the pieace of 
Vienna, by wUch Napoleon acquired the lUyrian 
provinces, Istria and Dalmatia were separated from 
the kingdom of Italy, and attached to them. On thi; 
other Mnd, Bavaria cedtd to Italy the circle ot tlia 
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Adige, a part of Elsach, and the jurisdictioii of 
Clausen. The power of the French emperor was 
now, to all appearance, as firmly established in Italy 
as in all Europe. While the Italian people were 
6upportin)|[ French armies, sacriiicinp their own 
troops in the ambitious wars of Napoleon in remote 
regions, and were obli^ to pay heavy taxes in the 
midst of the total rain of their commerce, all the 
periodicals were fall of praises of the Institutions for 
tlie encouragement of science, arts, and industry in 
Italy. After the &tal retreat from Russia, Mniat, 
whom Napoleon had personally offended, deserted 
tlie cause of France, and joined Austria, Jan. 11, 

1814, whose army penetrated Into Italy, under BeUe- 
jBfBrde. The viceroy, Eugene, continued true to 
Napoleon and his own character, and offered to the 
enemies of his dynasty the boldest resistance, whidi 
was frustrated by the fall of Napoleon in Fiance. 
After the truce of April 21, 1814, the French troops 
evacuated all Italy, and most of the provinces were 
restored to their legitimate sovereigns. The wife of 
Napoleon, however, the empress Maria Louisa, 
obtained the duchies of Parma, Piacensa, and Guas- 
talia, with reversion to her son; and Na^leon 
himself became sovereign of Elba, of which he took 
possession May 4. But, before the congress of 
Vienna had organised the political relations of 
Europe, he efi'ected his return to France, March 1, 

1815. At the same time, the Ung of Naples, Murat 
(See Murafj, abandoned his former ambiguous 
attitude, and took up arms, as he pretended, for 
the independence of Italy. But his appeal to the 
Italians, March 80, was answered by a oeclaration of 
war by Austria, April 12. Driven from Bologna by 
the Austrian forces, April 15, and totally defeated 
by Bianchi Tolentino, May 2 and S, he lost the 
kingdom of Naples, into which the Austrian general 
Nugent had penetrated from Rome, and Bianchi 
from Aquihi, seven weeks after the opening of the 
campaign. He embarked from Naples, with a view 
of escaping to France, May 19. Ferdinand IV. 
returned from Palermo, and Murat's fieimily found an 
asylum in Austria. Murat himself made a descent 
in Calabria, from Corsica, in order to recover his 
lost kingndom. He was taken prisoner at Pizzo, 
brought nefore a court>martial, and shot, Oct. 13, 
1815.* 



* If the downfall of Napoleon wm rcfretted ia ftoy 
quarter of the world, it waa in Italy. Thia country, which, 
to the mfafortuiie of Oennany— 4iiat of iM-itig apHt into 
prtey dWiaioBt, and ooDTalMd by civil diaaooaioaa, for 
reiitariea— adda the farther miafortune of obeying foreign 
princea, had become deatitute of every element oif national 
life, lia commerce wa« fettered by the nameroua political 
diviaiona ; ita aduiniatratioB poiaooed and vitiated ta a 
degree of which none can have an iden, except «a eye- 
witneta; the cultivatora of the ground impoveriahed by the 
hrary renta which they had to pty to the rich land- 
ownere ; oeience enalared by the eway of the clergy ; the 
noblemen, diatmated by the foreign gorenunenia, where 
they extatrd, and not admitted to offioea of great fmpor. 
tance, had lott energy and activity ; in fact, hardly any 
thing coald be aaid to flonriah, with the exception of muaic, 
»nd , to a certain degree, other flo« arts. Under Napoleon, 
'V/l ^^'*' ^** changed. Kalian araieo were created, 
which gave birth to a aenae of military honour among the 
people ; the organisation of the judicial tribiinali waa im- 
proTed ,and jvatioe mnch better admiaietered ; indnatry waa 
awakened and enroiiraged j aohoola reoeired new atten. 
tinn, and the •rimcca were concentrated in large and 
efTrctive It-amrd aocietiea : in abort, a new life waa 
■wakened, and no Italian or German, who wiabea well to 
hia roantrv, ran read wiibooi deep intereat the paaMure in 
Laa taaee' Memorial, in which Napoleonv viewaonThete 
two countriea art. git^n. Hia prophecy, that Italy will one 
day be nnlced, w» Hope will be fnliHIed. Union haa been 
the ardent wi«h of reflecting Italiana for eenturiea, and the 
want nf it ia the great cauae of the aalTering of thia 
beautiful b<it unfortunate country. A very intereating 
work, rrttprrting the imprav^rocnt of rivil apirit in Italy 
Anriag the tkmm of Napoleon, la Lettres mr VJiaiie, by 



Meanwhile, the congress of Vienna, by the act of 
June 9, 1815, had arranged the afikirs of Italy ^1. 
The king of Sardinia was reinstated in histerriboriei, 
according to the boundaries of 1792,«wilh soof 
alterations on the aide of Genera ; for the poition d 
Savoy, left in possession of France \j the peace ol 
Paris, of May SO, 1814, was restored bj the treaty of 
Paris, of Norenber 20, 1815. To his states «» 
united Genoa, as a dudiy, aooordin|r to the boin- 
daries of that republic, in 1792, and contrary to the 
promises made to Genoa.— 2. The emperor of A»- 
tria imited with his hereditary states the new Lob. 
bardo-Venetian provinces formerly belonging u 
Austria, the Valteline, Bormio, and Chiavenna, s^ 
parated firom the Grisons, besides Mantua and Milan. 
Istria, however, was united with the Gennuic- 
Austrian khogdom of Illyria ; Itadmatia, with Ra^nn 
and Cattaro, constituting^ a distinct Austrian bng- 
dom. — 3. The valley of the Po was adopted as to* 
boundary between the States of the Church aaJ 
Parma ; otherwise, the boundaries of Jan. 1, I19i, 
were retained. The Austrian bonse of Este again 
received Modena, Reg-gio, Mirandola, Massa, and 
Carrara. — 4. The empress Maria Lonisa received 
the state of Parma, as a sovereifi^n dudiess, hot, by 
the treaty of Paris, of June 10, 1817, only for life, t 
beinff agreed that the duchess of Locca and her it- 
scendants should Inherit it. Lucca, in that case, falis 
to the Tuscan dynasty, which, in return, resigns its 
districts m Bohemia to the duke of Reichstadt-& 
The archduke Feiduiand of Anstria became again 
grand-duke of Tuscany, to which were Joined ibe 
Siaio degli Pretk{jy thefonner Neapolitan oaitofthe 
island of Elba, the priacipalitT of Piombioo. and 
some small included districts, tonnerly iiefi of tlie 
German empire. The prince Buoocompagni Lado- 
visl retained all his riefats of property in Elba •») 
PiomUno.^6. The Infenta, Maria Louba, reeeiyfd 
Lucca, of which she took possession as a soverHen 
duchy, 1817, with an annuity of d00,000 fntiics, uli 
the reveraion of Parma. — 7. The territories of tbe 
church were all restored, with the exception of tlir 
strip of land on the left bank of the Po ; and Aoftrt 
retained the right of maintaining garrisons in Fc- 
rara and Commacchio. — 8. Ferdinand IV. wa<(*|^'B 
recognised as king of the two Sicilies. Britani i^ 
tained Malta, and waa declared the protectrpss « 
the United Ionian Islands. (See /onnia Ulnii) 
The knights of Malta, who had recovered their |n»- 
sessions hi the States of the Church and in the kin^ 
dom of the two Sicilies (in Spain, 1815), for a tioe 
made Catania, and after 1826, Ferrara, their re^ 
dence. The republic of San Marino, and tlie pnn« <" 
Monaco, whose mountain fortress the Sardiniafli. 
and, before them, the French, occupied, alow |** 
malned unharmed amid the fifteen political revofD- 
tions which Italy had undergone hi the course " 
twenty-iive years. The Austrian predominance n» 
thus more firmly established than ever in Italy. » 
its seas and on Its coasts, the British trident nilfs. 

Meanwhile, the desire of union and indepflj- 
dence wa** not eitinguished among the iWJ'fJ 
Italy. Traces of a struggle for a united and l»wr»j 
government were ahnost every where visible : »" 
several of the governments, Naples, Rome, sndTortS 
in particular, in vain endeavoured to protect UK0- 
selves against secret politteal societies (I'niiaf** 
Carbonari) and freemasonry by inquiiitory tti^!"*"; 
Jesuits and secret police. While the spirit of ^ 
bonarism (see CarhoMri), excited by th« ^r"?: 
revolution of January I, 1820, and having a" a* 

Ullitt do Obitonoftottv. Tbia work olao rMtilo* t*«|<* 
iDfonoatioo rcapvctiof tbo acricnltoro of tttly. *^ *" ! 
nthpr aubjpcta, nf which tho deacnpCiooa of thii <•**"' 
hardly «ir«r apeak. 
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object the onion of Italy tinder one government, and 
its independence of foreign powers, particQlarly of 
Austria, threatened to sobvert the political institu- 
tions of the peninsula in general, and of the single 
slates in particular, and in some places, especially in 
Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, actually shook them, 
by rousing' the troops to rerolt, and by exdtine 
popalar oommotioii8-4he cabinets laboured with 
fqoal ceal to maintam the prindpie of stability by 
the suppression of every revolution, and by opposing 
to the popular spirit the power of the police. Thus 
was a question, finugtit with the most momentous 
consequences for all Europe, practically decided in 
Italy, via. whether one state is entitled to interfiere in 
the internal afiaira of another, and overthrow, by 
force of arms, any new constitution which militates 
against the absolute monarchical principle. This 
principle, which was proclaimed unconditionally by 
the leadinr states of the continent, and by Great 
Britain under the supposition of particular circum- 
stances threatening imminent daneer to the neigh- 
bouring state (see lord Castlereagn's declaration of 
the 19th January, 1881), resulted in Austria (as the 
imrest interested power, which had prevented the 
introdoctioii of the representative system into Italy 
is 1815) restoring bv force of arms the ancient pre- 
rogatives of the royal authority in Naples, SicUy, and 
I'iHraont, after obtaiiihig the assent of the other 
fi)ur kading powers, which had been closely allied 
since 1818, and also of the Italian sovereigns, 
who participated^ at the congress of Laybach, in the 
iHscussiotts respecting the affairs of Italy. Thus 
this power not only secured its own Italian provinces 
front the operation of liberal principles, but establish- 
ed its position as the guardian of the {vinciple of 
stability and absolute monarchy in Italy. All this 
was effected by a xmr of four days with the revolu- 
twonry army of the Carbonari of Naples (Tth-lOth 
March, 1881), and by a war of three days with the 
federal party of Piedmont (7th-9th of April, 1821) ; 
s) that Russia had no occasion to permit its army of 
100,000 men, already put in motion, to advance 
•gainst the Italian nations. For the history of those 
military revolutions, see Naplea and Piedmont. 
I^^^'ecting the congress of mouarchs and ministers 
new at Troppau, fiom October to December, 1880 ; 
^ Uybach, from January to the ISth May, 1881 ; 
jinii the congress, as splendid as H was numerous, 
"^ it Verona, from October to the Uth Decem- 
w . 1888, where the question of armed Interference 
^ the internal affairs of states, in reference to Italy 
*Jk1 Spain, was discussed, and decided against the 
^laina of the popular party, though, in Verona, with- 
al the acquiescence of Britain, (see Omgreft, In- 
^^^fnthn, and Hoiy Alliance) In the congress of 
Verona the Porte had no share, because it did not 
|^^>g:nise the rig^t of interfering in its internal affairs 
(^ith reference to the Greeks). Even the deputies 
w the provisionary government of Greece (see 
^«*> Revolution if) were not admitted at Verona ; 
JT Y'^y however, opened an asylum to the 
Jj«««» in general in Ancona, and suffered the letter 
^^coont Metata to be published, in which he solicit- 
^ the mediation of tJte holy ftither in behalf of 
^ ftfibirs of Greece at the congress of Verona, 
loe afiairs of Italy were discussed in the last 
^^ of the congress. The plenipotentiaries 
^the Italian states were as follows, and voted in the 
JMlofiing order :~Rome, the cardinal Spina, and 
^^y ^e nuncio at the court of Vienna (who died 
2^^; Naples, the prince Alvaro Ruffo, minister of 
l^*^ affitirs, and the marquis Ruffo, private secre- 
^ of king Ferdinand ; Sardinia, the count Delia 
ojTe, mioister of foreign affairs, and the count Pra- 
^*^^^, Sardinian mini:)ter to the court of Vieiina ; 



Tuscany, the minister, prfaioe Veri-Coninl ; Faxma, 
the count Magariy, minister of state; Lucca, the 
minister Mausi, and count Guiociardini. The petU 
tions of the Maltese order for their restoration as a 
sovereign power were submitted by the commander, 
Antonio Busco ; nothing, however, was decided on 
the sulject, and the loan which the order subso^ 
quently attempted to negotiate in London, in 1888, 
had as little - success as the negotiation with the 
Greek senate for the cession of an island. The 
political maxims which the monarchs followed at these 
congresses, with respect to Italy, were laid before 
the world, in the Circular Note of Verona of Decem- 
ber 14, 1888. After the dissolution of the congress 
of Veipna, the king of Naples followed the emperor 
of Austria to Vienna, where he remained till July, 
1883, and then return^ to his states,— his various 
oaths taken to support a constitutional form of 
government having been all violated. The efforts 
of the most intelligent Italians, from the time of 
MacdiiaveUi and Ciesar Borgia, son of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. (see Alexander Fi)^ to restore the politi- 
cal unity of their native country, have given rise to 
the numerous secret political societies in Italy, which 
in Bologna were called the Onelfi; in the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, the PatHotti Europei, and 
Carbonari; to Upper Italy, the S/filla nera; in 
Piedmont and Lombardy, the Filadetfi and Federati, 
In Milan, the Adelfia^ or the Soeietd de* euhlimi 
maestri per/etti^ laboured to produce a general out- 
break of insurrections in Italy, in order to surround 
the Austrian army on its advance against Naples^ 
Even the advocates of the illiberal system, or the 
theocratic faction, as it was termed, which likewise 
pursued its objects in secret societies, took advantage 
of the national desire of greater unity in Italy. It 
was therefore natural that the idea of connecting tht 
Italian states In a political system, similar to the Ger- 
manic confederation, should have been agitated by the 
statesmen of the congress ; but it seems to have been 
entirely given up, and Italy was left in the hands of 
Austria. On the other hand, measures were adopted, 
by all the Italian states, to extirpate the liberal spirit 
which, propagating itself under a perpetual variety 
of new forms (for example, in the sect of the Ordoni 
di Napoliy of the Deecamitadoe, of the Barabietiy in 
Naples and the rest of Italy), had not ceased in the 
year 1885, in the June of which year a conspiracy 
was detected at Rome, to pursue its ancient object i€ 
uniting all the Italian states into one confederacy afi 
a republic or constitutional monarchy, and freeing 
them iiom foreign Influence. This display of revolu- 
tionary spirit is nothing new In the history of Italy. 
The middle ages, that golden period of absolute 
power, exhibit there an almost uninterrupted series 
of such political conspiracies, republican pchemetf, 
and destructive convulsions, because Italy has never 
yet been permitted to be politically a nation, and to 
adopt a form required by its wants and its rights. 
One leading measure was, to occupy for some years 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and Piedmont (in 
which the old troops were disbanded), at the expense 
of these states, with Austrian armies, which had 
restored the former state of things. This was done 
conformably with the treaties between Austria and 
kin^ Ferdinand, of October 18, 1881, and the king of 
Sardinia, Charies Felix, at Novara, July 84, 1881. 
But, in compliance with the decrees of Verona 
(December 14,1888), the Austrian troops, 18,000 in 
number, were gradually removed from Piedmont in 
1883, and the fortress of Alessandria was surrendered, 
September SO, 1^83, to Sardinian troops. In the same 
year, after a new Neapolitan army had been organ- 
ised in Naples, the Austrian garrison, of about 48,000 
men^ was diminished about 17,000, and, in Sicily, 
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oiily the citadel of Palermo continued to be occupied 
by Austrian troops. The last detachment left the 
Juiigdom in 1827. The influence of Austria on the 
internal administration was likewise every where felt. 
The police of each state adopted the strictest mea- 
sures for maintaining internal tranquillity. Secret 
societies were strictly prohibited (for example, in the 
Austrian Italian states, by a proclamation of August 
20, 1820) ; tribunals were erected, and, in Naples, 
supported by moveable columns, to punish the authors 
of revolutions ; executions, proscription, and banish- 
ment ensued. Some condemned Neapolitans and 
Lombards were carried to the Austrian fortresses of 
Spielberg and Munkatsch. The Neapolitan govem- 
fuent prw3eeded with the utmost rigour against poli- 
tical criminals, as did also the Sardinian uid Moden- 
ese. Both Naples and Sardinia, nevertheless, issued 
decrees of amnesty, from which only the authors and 
leaders of the insurrection were excluded. Notwith- 
standing this severity, political offences were so 
numerous, that, in Naples, in January, 1824, a more 
summary form of judicial proceeding was prescribed 
to the criminal courts. This was the fourth time, 
since 1821, that the government had been compelled, 
on accoimt of the crowded state of the prisons, to 
have recourse to extraordinary expedients. The 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, Lucca, Parma, Tus- 
cany, and the church displayed the same anxiety in 
relation to secret associations. In Venice, the court 
of justice condemned Uiirty-two, and in Milan six- 
teen persons to death ; but the emperor, in 1823, 
and January. 1824, transmuted the sentence into tliat 
of perpetual or temporary imprisonment. In Sep- 
lemoer, 1821, the pope excommunicated the sect of 
the Carbonari, and all similar associations, as 
branches of the long prohibited freemasons ; but in 
the Roman state, Tuscany, Parma, and Luoca, no 
punishments were inflicted for participation in former 
political societies. In general, the papal govern- 
ment, under the direction of the cardinal Gonsalvi, 
was distinguished from the others for conciliatory 
measures, Mid for moderation in establishing internal 
tranquillity. The influence of Uie apostoUc see on 
the states convulsed by revolutions was thus, in some 
degree, increased. The press, universities, and 
schools, were, in particular, closely watched. In 
tile kingdom of tlie Two Sicilies, and in Piedmont, 
strict measures were taken for the fmrification and 
discipline of the literary institutions ; the Jesuits were 
restored, and rendered influential in the education of 
youth, by having committed to them, at Rome, and 
otlier places, the schools, colleges, and oratories, 
which they had before conducted. On the other 
hand, numerous banditti disturbed the public secu- 
rity, especially in Naples and the States of the 
Church. One of them got in their power (January, 
1822), an Austrian colonel, for whose liberation tliey 
had the audacity to demand 40,000 Roman dollars ; 
but they released him on seeing themselves sur- 
rounded by Austrian troops. In January, 1824, 
according to the Diario di RomOf a numerous band 
of roving youths was discovered in Italy, who had 
run away from their parents, omniaed themselves 
into companies, and subsisted by frauds and robbery. 
Among the single events, important for the history 
of Italy in late times, we must mention the deatli of 
pope Pius VII., in consequence of fracturing his leg, 
August 20, 1823. After a short conclave (from 3d 
to 27Lli September), he was succeeded bj cardinal 
Amiibal della Genga, bom in 1760, at the family 
castle of the same name, near Spoleto, a prelate dis- 
tinguished for his diplomatic services ; he assumed tlie 
name of Leo XII., September 27, 182.3. • In tlie 

* Ijeo XII. died F«b., IS, \9ft9, and eardinal Gutiflioa* 



year 1825, Leo caused a juUlee to be oelebnied in 
the States of the Church. {See Jubilee.) Tbeftieud 
and secretary of Pius VIL, the statesman caithiBl 
Gonsalvi, who eflfected great changes in the systoa 
of internal administration, died at Rome, Jan., 2f4, 
1824. He had bestowed the presents received from 
the European sovereigns (upwards of 100,000 scudi 
in value), on the college de propaganda /!de,o(yrh\di 
he was Uie last prefect; and a great sum of moot^ 
for rebuilding St Paul's church, Dumed in Rome, is 
1823. A somewhat milder spirit prevailed in ibe 
Two Sicilies, after the accession of Francis I. (Jan. 4, 
1825.) 

Italy depends almost solely on its agricoUtirr for 
subsistence; the sources from which it fonnerlydiw 
its support, the«arts, manufactures, and oommcrop, 
being almost dried up. Commerce with forHgi 
countries, which, in Naples especially, n alto((etlKr 
stagnant, is, for the most part, in the haub </ 
foreigners, and, in a great measure, dependeot <■ 
the British ; thence the universal want of specie, tW 
financial embarrassmejits of the ffoveroments, and 
the loans negotiated with Rothschild. Italy oo loofprr 
lives, as formerly, on tier cities, but on her soil. Aod 
even this source of prosperity maintains but s MIe 
existence, while taxes and tariffs impede the exporta- 
tion of the staple productions to foreicn oouutries, or 
bands of banditti and the want of good roads ubstroa 
internal intercourse, as in Sicily and Calabria. Tbe 
natural advantages of Italy entitle her to the la^ 
rank in agriculture, commerce, and tbe arts ; but sii 
branches of industry groan under political oppressioB- 
The government and people look on each oUier viib 
jealousy and hate, and the ecclesiastical establisliiDf M 
poisons the springs of national activity. A politicai 
excitement is continually kept up by means of seats 
societies, which are found also in Spain and Switvr- 
hind, under different appellations -- CMMu^tfrM/ri, 
CrocesigtMii, Ooci/eri, Soeietd delta Samta M, 
Socieid del Anello, and of the BraH, The wAfA 
count Le Maistre was, for a lone time, in PiedDooL 
tlie head of these malcontents, wlio sought to accon* 
plish desperate, ambitious plans, while appsRwr 
sealous in the cause of religion or molality, t'^^' 
the Calderari, in Naples, whose heed was tbe ei- 
minister of the police of Naples, prince Canoss, i»« 
become one with the Sanfecfisto, who were cooscctat 
with the gattvememeni occulie (as it was deoooioiwj 
of France. These ultras hate even Austria, beai^ 
it seems to act with too great moderatioB. iw 
grand duke of Tuscany is a man of lenient pnoap^ 
and, in ttiat counUr, not a single Tuscan hss w*« 
brought to account for political transgressioitf. y» 

the rest of Europe, Italy is oo the eve of noan^ 
events ; but the convulsions in that countiy w)li » 
more violent than in many others, in conssqwoofw 
its having to struggle at once for unity and utd^ 
dence, against a cteeply rooted and obnoxious ecrij^ 
astical establishment, the ignorance of a vast aiuDoer 
of the people, and powerful enemies. . 

For the general history of Italy, previpas to tw 
last period, see Muratori's mvaloable w«*| V*!^ 
d'lialia (12 vols. 4to); Remm lialiearm Sertp^ 
(28 voU. folio); and Sismondi's /'«•'•«»* *S^^7^ 
lifuee lialiennet (third edition, 16 'O**- *f *'.„2 
continuation of Guicciardini's Storia rf'/tefta, «»»" 
1789, by C. Botta, has hUely been •w**^ 
Percival's History of Italy, (2 vols.), co»UM» 
shorter view of the modem history of ""^^^ 
For further information on the modem ^rVJL 
the statistics of Italy, see Carlo Botta's Stent « i^ 



«»• cl«tot«)d pope, Ifarcli SI. He took ch« ••■■^ „j 
V 111., and died ID Deovittbcr. ISSS. Early n \^'^^, d 
CappelUri was elected pope, end -—"■■■' •■• 
Orefory XVI. 
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dill 1789 mi 1814 (Fkris, 18S4, 4 vob. 4to, and in 
Frefich. 5 toIs.); the Annali iT Italia dal 1750 (con- 
tiiiuauoa of Muratori), compiiati dal Abbate A, Copfri 
(3 vob., Rome, 1825); Bossi's Sloria d Italia anticae 
mod^ma ; the Memoiret aur la Cour du Prince Eu- 
gene, ei 9ur le Rinfaume dltalie, pendant la Damina- 
Hon, de Napoleon, &c. (Paris, 1824); also, Leo*s 
Geachiekte der Italieniechen Staaten (4th voL, Haro- 
biirgf 1830), and the historical works which are 
Dentioneti in the subsequent article on Italian Liter- 
§tmre ; also, the above-mentioned work of Lullin de 
Chateauvieux {Lettere on Italy). This author in- 
vesUgates the causes of the decline of Italy, and 
describes regiatm which are not visited by most 
tcaveilers. His comparison of the Italian system of 
agriculture with the English is interesting. 

Italian Language. The boundaries of the Italian 
language cannot be given with precision. In the 
nurth, towards Switserland, Tyrol, and the other 
oeii^boaring countries, the valleys in which German,. 
Italian, and dialects of the ancient Roman language, 
are spoken, alternate with each other. Even Uie 
sea is not a definite limit On account of the early 
extension of the Italians over the islands of the 
Mediterranean, including those of Greece and the 
coasts of tile Grecian main land, it is not easy to 
determine where the last Italian sound is heaid. It 
is spoken, more or less corrupted, in all the ports of 
tlie Meditemnean, Christian and Turkish. Of late, 
however, the Italian language has lost ground on 
many islands, as, for instance, on the Ionian islands, 
(q. ▼.) The origin of this beautiful and most hamio- 
nioiu tongue, is also lost in obscurity. The general 
opinion, that the Italian originated from a mixture 
of the classical Latin with the languages of the bar- 
barians who overran Italy, is erroneous. The Roman 
literary language, which the scliolar learns from 
Homce and Cicero, was not the dialect of the com- 
mon people. That the former could not have been 
eormpied by the mixture of the barbarous languages, 
is proved by the fiict, that Latin was written in the 
b«rinning of the middle ages, long before the revival 
of learning, with a surprising purity, considering the 
circoinstances. After the language of common life 
had been entirely dianged by the invasion of the 
northern tribes, in its whole spirit, rather than by the 
mere admixture of foreign words (a consequence of 
the change of the spurit of the people), then a new 
language of literature was formed, though the classi- 
cal Roman still continued to be used. The new 
language was opposed to the variety of dialects which 
had grown out of common life ; the formation of it, 
however, was slow, because Uie learned and the 
poets, irom whom it ¥ra8 necessary to receive its 
ttamp and development, despised it as an intruder 
on the Latin, which was venerable as well by its age, 
and the treasures handed down in it, as on account of 
the recollections of former greatness, with which the 
Bofiering Italians were fond of flattering themselves. 
Even down to the present day, that idiom, the melody 
of which carries us away in the most unimportant 
author, is not to be found as the common idiom of 
the people in any part of Italy.* It is a mistake to 
suppose that Boccaccio's language is to be heard 
iiom the lips of Tuscan peasant girls, or Florentine 
porters. Even the Tuscan and Florentine dialect 



* Tbe sweetncM of tbU toogue, which often ritm to a 
paiMctf • chann Independent of the meeninc of the word*, 
and rewnbling that of muaic, if, tn o«r opinion, no where 
M apparent aa in Taaeo's Jeruialem Delivered, and many 
•taosaa have •trock. na aa attracting tbe hearer irresiaiibly, 
tbonfb weme of ibem haTo no partienlar charm in the 
meaoiof of tbe worda. Thia alio gires tbe lulian improT. 
TiMtar a great advantage over one who attrmpta a aimiUr 
perfonnanee in another langvage, in which he ia entirely 
thrown upon the meaning of what he sayit. 



from the pure language of liteiBtnre, whidi. 
during the firat centuries <? Italian literature, is 
fotmd purer in the poets of Sicily and Naples than in 
the contemporary writen of Tuscany. The circimi- 
stance, that the most distinguished Italian poets and 
prose writera were bom in Florence, and the autlio- 
rity assumed by later Tuscan academies, particularly 
the Crusca (q. v.), are the causes why the Tuscan 
dialect, in spite of its rough gutturals, which are 
intolerable to the other Italian8,f became predomi- 
nant in the language of literature. Dante, tbe 
creator, as it were, of Italian prose and poetry, and 
whose works are full of peculiarities of different dia- 
lects, distinctly maintains, in a treatise De vulgari 
Eloquentia, Uuit it is inadmissible to attempt to 
raise a dialect to a literary language. Dante, indeed, 
distinguishes in the lingua volgare (bo the language 
was ^lled, which originated after the invasion of 
the barbarians) a volgare illuetre, cardinale, auli- 
€um, euriale; but this sufficiently proves that hf 
held tlie opinion above stated. Femow (in his 
Roman Stiidies, Book viii.. No. 11) mentions fif- 
teen chi^ dialects, of which the Tuscan has six 
subdivisions. Those dialects, in which no literary 
productions exist, are not enumerated. The Italian, 
as we find it at present, in literature and with the 
well educated, is essentially a Latin dialect. Its 
stock is Latin, changed, to be sure, in its grammar 
and construction, by the infusion of the modem spirit 
into the antique, as the character of the people under- 
went the same dunge. A number of Latin forms of 
words, which, even in the time of the Romans, 
existed in common language (as, for instance, o 
instead of urn, at the end of a word), have been, by 
the course of time and revolutions in literature, ele- 
vated to a grammatical rank ; and the same is very 
probably true of forms of phraseology. In many 
instances, the Italian exhibits changes in the Latin 
forais, which have evidently taken pbce in the same 
way, in which common people, in our days, corrupt 
the correct modes of speech by a rapid, or slurred, 
or mistaken pronunciation. This is partly the rea- 
son why the Italian has changed so considerably the 
proportion of the consonants to the vowels in Latin 
(firom V2 : 1, the Latin proportion, to 1*1 : 1, tlie 
Italian proportion^); and this is one of the chief rea- 
sons of the great and uniform harmony in the Italian 
language. A careful investigation will show that, 
in ract, little admixture of Teutonic words took place, 
but that it is much more the Teutonic, or modem 
spirit, which changed the language so considerably.^ 
The study of Italian has been carried on, in modern 
times, with great seal, and a recurrence to tlie 
old writers, has much diminished the influence of the 
French models, so general after the time of Alga- 
rotti. The principles, according to which purity is 
now judged, nave been clearly laid down by count 
Julius Perticari, son-in-law to Monti, in the work 
Amor Patrio di Dante (Milan, 1820), which power- 
fully opposes the presumption of the Tuscans ui 
claiming to be in possession of the only good Italian. 
This work was considered, for a long time, the pro- 
duction of Monti, who, by his Propoeta di alcune 
Correxioni ed Aggiunte al Focabolario delta Crusca, 
gave sufficient reason for such conjecture. To render 



t The beaa-ldeal of Italian ia eet forth in the eaying, Un- 
gua Toacano in bocea Hcmana (the Tuscan dialect in a 
Roman mouth.) 

X See the article Consonant. 

I This clkange is also manifeat in the difference between 
authors who wrote iiefore tbe great revival of letter*, and 
•till later, before the French influence had taken place. 
This may, perhaps, aoconnt for the difliculty which an 
Italian reader flnds in understanding many pasaagea 
of Dante, which do not atrike a Oennan aa particularly 
otaaeun. 
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the noUer langoafee abo the common propertY of the 
pruvinoes to which it had hitherto remained nireign, 
was the aim of Gheiardini's IntroduxtBne (Milan, 
1815). More was promised hj the Focakotario deila 
Lingua llaHanm, published at Bologna, the authors 
of which are arbitrary in the explanation and appli- 
cation of words. Bonavilla*8 f^tfco^/aWo Etimologico 
(Milan, 5 vols.^ 18S5) hardlj excited the attention 
of the Milanese, under whose eyes it originated. 
Romani's Teoriae Dmanario gen, de Simoni (Milan, 
1825) seems to be more useful. Respecting the 
history of the Italian language, we may expect 
much from the profound researches <tf Bend. The 
philological treasures of a nation, in which the an. 
cient writers are studied with so much seal, and 
which is so extensively connected vrith foreign 
countries, must be continually augmenting. Wh^> 
<'ver a line of Tasso has been found unprinted, 
wherever the pen of Guarini has been traced, the 
fragment has been pubb'shed with a pious devotion, 
most probably not desired by the authors. Never- 
tJieless, many interesting additions to the literature 
of Italy have been made in this way: thus, for in- 
stance, a work of Peter Perugino (Di uno ScrtUo 
Auiogra/o del PiUort P, Perugino nelV Archivio 
deW Acad, di B, Arii di Perugia^ &c., Perugia, 
1820), poems of B<\jardo (Poetie di MaUeo Maria 
Bqjarda^ Qmte di Scamdiano ece. tcelie ed illustrate 
del Caval, Feniuri, Modena, 1820), poems of Lo- 
renso the Magnificent, Poeeie del magnifioo Lorenzo 
de* Medici, Florence, 1820), poems of Luigi Alemanni 
(Florence, 1819), a work of Montccuciui, unknown 
till it was published by Grassi (Turin, 1820), and 
letters of Galilei, published by Venturi (Modena, 
1821. 16mo, 2 vols.) Still greater has been the de- 
mand fbr editions of the acknowledged classics. 
Dante has heea published in all shapes and siies. 
Among tluse ei^tious, that of De Romani (Rome, 
1820, 4to), the edition of Biagioli (Milan, 1820), 
and one published at Roveta, in the Rhietian Alps, 
by an admirer of the poet, Aloisio Fantoni (1820), 
of which a manuscript in tlie hand-writing ii Boc- 
caccio was made the basb, deserve mention. The 
edition printed from the Bartolinian manuscript 
(Vienna, 1823) has acquired some distinction among 
tlie most recent, as have likewise Scolari's explana- 
tions (Delia piena e giueta Intelligenza di Dante, 
Padua, 1822) . Ugo Foscolo had prepared an edition, 
accompanied with notes and commentaries, which is 
now (1831) in course of publication at London. 
Similar attention has been paid to Petrarca, in the 
ftmoua edition of Marsand (Padua^ 1819, 4to.)t and 
several editions for common use. Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioeo has met with equal liomage ; the edition at 
Florence, by Molini (1821 and 1822, 6 vols.), unites 
every thing which is required for the understanding 
of the poet. No less care was bestowed on Tor- 
quato Tasso in the edition made by the typographi- 
€»1 society (Milan, 1823 et seq.), and hardly an 
Italian author of note can be mentioned wliose 
works have not been carefully edited. The Socield 
Tipogmfica de* Clattici lialiani even undertook 
the reprint of Muratori*s Annali d'lialia (Milan. 
1820 et seq., 20 lai^ volumes), trusting to the seal 
for collecting among travelling foreigners, and in so 
doing were more fortunate than tlie editor of the 
Famtglie celehri Italiane, which, with all its undis- 
puted merit, has had but a heavy sale. Since the 
death of MoreUi, the spirit of criticism, as regards 
the classics, seems to have died. The best Italian 
and English dictionary is that of Petrom, (Italian, 
French, and English, 3 vols., London): Aibeiti f Ita- 
lian and Prencli) is very valuable. The best modern 
grammare are the Grammaire drt Grammairee Italic 
#jMMe, Biagiuli's ihmmmmire lialienne. 



Itatian Literature and Learning (exduding pnr* 
try). One consequence of the irruption of ti^ lar 
barians into Italy was a period of darkosss tod 
ignomioe, as well as of oisorder and distfictiMi, 
from whose chaotic confiisioa the gems of a sev 
civilisation could only be developed slowly aad 
laboriously. 

Fh-et Period.-^From Charlemagne to the Death d 

Otho in., 1002 The influence of Charlemaprne m 

the friend of lettere and the restorer of peace iv 
favourable. We find an Italian, Petrus, deacOD d 
Pisa, mentioned as his teacher In grammar. No Im 
doerving of mention is Lottiaire, who was kior d 
Italy in 823, and founded the first public schools ii 
many cities. Of the instructere in these schools, ve 
luiow only Dungaius <^ Pisa, of whom, while be wis 
still a monk at Bobbio, Charlemagne requestai u 
explanation of two solar eclipses, and under wIkk 
name several works are still extant. Lothaire't 
example was imitated by pope Eugene II., in ^ 
States of the Churoh. The consequences, however, d 
these institutions, although valuable in thpoisel?f». 
were unimportant; fbr competent teachen ver 
wanting, and the later Cariovingians and nopea so/. 
fered the new institutions of leamin|^ to fall to dear 
In addition to this, the incursions otthe Sarsoemaai 
Hungarians into Italy, and the civil wan, hada verr 
injurious influence. Tliere were few individuals, o 
this dark period celebrated for learning, la tlie&- 
l<>^y ^ci^ distinguished the popes Adrian I., tbe 
alMve-mentioned Eugene II., Leo V., NioolBsI.,aiil 
Sylvester II/; Pauliuus, patriarch of Aqiiileia (te 
works were published, Venice, 1737), Theodolpfaa. 
bishop of Orleans (his works, Paris, 1646), Irtk 
contemporaries of Charlemagne; the two ardibisfaopi 
of Milan, Petrus and Albertus; Maxetttius, piuv 
arch of Aquileia; and, finally, the two tbbotto/ 
Monte Casmo, Autpertus and Bertarios. Adoo} 
the historians of tlids time, whose writinp oortaia 
valuable inforamtion, though in a radeandWlanos 
style^ the principal are PaiHus Warnefried, tanaati 
DiaconuM, author of several Works, especially of i 
history of the Lombards, and Erchempeitus, vitb tvu 
unknown persons of Salerno and Beneveoto, vfe 
oonUnued the above work; a priest of RavraM- 
by name Agnellus (also Andreas), who wnAr « 
history of the bishops of Ravenna; Andrew of B^ 
gamo, author of a chronicle of Italy from 868 to 875; 
Anastasius, librarian of the Roman diurch, knovii bf 
his lives of the Roman bisliops, and Luitpnodus d 
Pavia, author of a history of his own tiniss. 

Second Period,— From the Death ef U*o //^ 
1002, to Ike Peace of Constance, 1183. In tlu( 
period, also, the condition of Italy was unbTouraUt 
to the intereste of learning. The Italian cities vh* 
contending for their fireectom with the emperors, t» 
the conflict between the spiritual and secular pb^ 
was no less iiQurious. The cmsades, which vp» 
at the close of the 11th century, salutary as tbn 
were in their ultimate influeooe, contributed^ thrir 
immediate results, to augment the gcaeral coafiB»a 
Of the popes, the ambitious Gregory VII. vd 
Alexander III. took measures fcr improriog t^ 
schools. The copies of andent classic works ^^ 
multiplied, and individuals took pains to coi^ 
books. Among the learned theologians of ofi 
period, we must mention Pulbert, bishop of Chirtrrv 
a native Roman; the two fiimous archbisliof^ « 
Canterbury, Lanfranc and his schdar Aowia: 
Petrus Lombardus, teacher of theology at rim. 
most fiunous for his four books Sententianm ; nwt 
Damianus ; the cardinal Albericus; Bruao, wvV 
of Segni ; Anselmus, bishop of Lucca ; Prina Ofjr' 
solaiius, or Chrysolanus, archbishop of Mi^ao. ■*" 
Buoinoe, bishop of Sutri, ^kcrwanh of ^^tetvu. 
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All lonre left works, oo which we shall not dwelL 
lo pUiflfiophy, or rather dialectics, besides Laofninc 
aad Anselm, were distiogiushed Gerardus of Cr»- 
■ooa. who tauffht at Toledo, and, among other 
thincs, translated, from the Arabic into Ladn, the 
wnrEs of ATicenna and the Almagest of Ptolemy, 
and Johannes, the Italian, who expounded Plato and 
Aristotle at Constantinople, and gave instruction in 
logic Music underwent an entire transformation 
tfarougfa Gnido of Areaio, The medical art flourish. 
ed in the school at Salerno, at the end of the lOth 
eentorr. The physicians there seem to have first 
studied the works of the Arabians. The oldest 
Donoment of the Salemian school consists of certain 
dieietical rales, composed in Leonine verses, entitled 
Mfdicina SiUtmUana^ or Dc Onuervanda Bona 
Faletwidine, Several physicians, both of Salerno and 
the neighbotthood, were distinguished in these times 
lor their works, vis. Matthieus Platearius, Saladinus 
of AaooU (the last for his compendium of aromatic 
medicines), and several monks, whom we pass over. 
J ur ispr u dence revived with tlie freedom of the cities, 
and became a subject of general study. Throughout 
ItsJy there were schools in which it was taught; 
namely, at Modena, Mantua, Padua, Pisa, Piaceuxa, 
Milan, and above all at Bolugiia, where Imerius, 
who acquired for this city the appellation of leamedj 
taught and explained the Roman lew, and brought 
to light the concealed treasures of the Pandects. We 
might mentioo many distinguished lawyers of this 
period, but content ourselves with citing the famous 
Gratian, who first digested the canon law (in his 
Deeretum Mwe Concordia Canonum Diseordantium)^ 
for the use of the tribnnaLs, and is to be regarded as 
the founder of the canon law. Although the grossest 
fasrfaarism prevailed in every thing Ouit related to 
taste, there were, nevertheless, individuals who paved 
the way to a knowledge of tlie ancients, by the study 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and sought to 
imitate their style. Among them was Papias, one 
of the first who compiled a Latin dictionary. The 
1 Ith and 12th centuries exhibit many scholars, whose 
works are destitute of elegance, but written in a clear 
snd intelligible style. Such are Arnolphus, the two 
Landolphuses, Sire Raul, Otho Morena and his son 
Acerbos, Godofiredus Malaterra, and several writers 
of chronicles, and authors of monastic histories, re- 
specting whose names and works we refer the in- 
quirer to Muratori's invaluable collection. 

T%ird Period.-^ From ike Peace of Contiance, 1183, 
h the End of the 13iA Century. In this period, the 
literature ot Italy assumes a more pleasing aspect 
Hitherto all works had been written in Arbarous 
Latin, but attempts now began to be made in tlie 
language (nxl^y indeed, as yet) of the people {lingua 
9olgare). Poetry, as usual, preceded prose. Dialec 
tics and philosophy were improved, and as the 
scieooes gained in solidity and extent, their mutual 
oomiexion became more apparent. The crussdes 
had led to new sources of knowledge, and gave, in 
general, a new impulse to the mind. Notwithstaiid- 
iilg the internal wars of Italy, letters flourislied ; for 
princes and republics vied with each other in en- 
oooraging scholars, and in founding new schools and 
Institutions of education. The emperors Frederic I. 
and II. effected great improvements. The former 
promoted the study of jurisprudence in particular, 
and founded schools ; the latter was himself a scho- 
lar, possessed an extensive knowledge of the Ian. 
guages, and established public schools Uiroughout the 
souu of Italy. His court, and that or his son 
Manfted, in Palermo, were thronged with the learned. 
Besides some poems in Italian, he also wrote a work 

on the natural history of birds. His learned chan. 

eeUer, Pietro dttllo Vigne (Petrus da Vineis), was 



animated by the same qihit, and not less familiar 
with the science of law than with the conduct of 
political afihirs. Besides six books of letters, his 
collection of Sicilian laws is still extant. Several of 
the popes were profound scholars, and distinguishinl 
as authors, particularly luiMiceDt III. and IV., aixl 
Urban IV. The university of Bologna, at the be- 
ginning of the 13th century, contained 13,000 students 
From ul comitries of Europe ; and Padua, Aresso, 
Vioensa, Naples, &c., competed with iL The chief 
thenlo|;[ians of this period were Thomas Aquinas, tlie 
Franciscan Bonaventura, and Egidio Colonna, all 
three authors of numerous works. In philosophy, a 
new epoch began in Italy in this period, when the 
writings of Aristotle became known to the Italians, 
though in a somewhat oorrapt state. Thomas Aquinas 
wrote a commentary on them by the command of tho 
pope, and trajislated them, partly from the Greek, 
partly from the Arabic. Bruoetto Latini produc(»d 
an epitome of the Ethics of Aristotle, in his Tesoro, 
which was originally written in French, and is re- 
markable as an encyclopaedia of the knowledge of 
the age. Mathematics and astronomy, in connexion 
with astrology, were cultivated. Campano, tlie 
most learned geometer and astronomer of bis time, 
wrote a commentary on Euclid. After him we may 
name Lanfranco, Leonardo of Pistoia, and Guiilu 
Bonatti, ttie chief astrologer of the time. From tliis 
period dates the invention of spectacles and of tlie 
magnetic needle. The school of Salerno wras the 
central point of medical study. It had able teachess 
in Pietro Musandino, Matteo Plateario, Mauro, &c.; 
but there were also distinguished physicians out of 
Salerno, sucli as Ugo of Lucca, the Florentine Taddeo 
(who wrote commentaries on the Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, and on some works of Galen), Simon of 
Genoa (author of tlie Clavit SaniiaiiSy which may be 
regarded as the first medical and botanical diction- 
ary), and others. Surgery made still greater pro- 
gress under such men as Ruggieri of Parma (who 
wrote a Practica Medicina), and Ills countryman and 
contemporary Rolando (author of a Surgery, on which 
four or the pruicipal physicians of Salerno wrote 
commentaries), Bruno, Teodorico, Guglielmo of 
Saliceto, and Lanfranco, of whom we have likewise 
treatises on surgery ; but no science was more seal- 
ously or successfully pursued in the 13th century 
than jurisprudence. In Ferrara, Modena, Milan, 
Verona, ami other Lombard cities, codes were com- 
piled, on which a Dominican, who passed for a per- 
former of miracles, John of Vicensa, bestowed a 
sort of consecmtion. The first lawyers of this time 
were AsiO of Bologna (whose SumnuM on the instilu- 
tious and Apparatus ad Codieem have been printed), 
Ugolino del Prete, also a Bolognese (who incorporaUnl 
with the eorpuM Juris the feudal laws, compiled by 
Anselmus of Orto, and the decrees of the modern 
emperors), Accorso, a Florentine (who obtained the 
surname of Giottator, from his having collected tlie 
best glosses of his predecessors, and annexed others 
of his own), Odofinedo (author of a commentary on 
the Codex and the digests), &c. In the canon hiw, 
Gratian's collection had been hitherto held as autiiu- 
rity. To this were now added the four collections of 
Bernardo of Pavia, of Pietro Colli vaccine, &c., 
which were regarded as works of authority till they 
were supplanted by the collection made under the 
supervision of Gregory IX., whidi even yet oonsti- 
tutes the greater part of the canonical bw. To this 
Bonifoce VIH. added, in 1298, the sixth book of 
decretals. Without dwelling on the most distin- 
guished canonists, we pass to the principal historians, 
most of whom wrote witli simplicity and integrity i — 
Goffredo of Viterbo (a German, who wrote a chn»- 
nicle, from the creation of the world to 1 166, luider 
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tlie title of Paniheon\ Sicardus (author of a similar 
chronicle), (iiovaiini Coloiiiia (author of an univer^^al 
history — Mart Hittoriarum), Riccobaldi (auttior of a 
similar work, entitled Pomarium)^ the Sicilian Ric- 
canio of San Germano (who relates, with much 
ficjplity, events from 1189 to 1243), Matteo Spinello 
(whose history reaches frum 1247 to 1268, and is the 
first learned work in Italian prose), Niccolo di lam- 
silia, Salia Malaspina and Bartolommeo da Nencas- 
tro, I whose works have been puhlisheti by Muratori). 
Florence had its first historian in Uirordano Malaspini. 
The history of Milan was written by Filippo of 
Ca.steUeprio^ and the ]^omini(*an Stefanardo of Vimer- 
cate, and thus each province and city had its 
chronicler, whose names we have not room to enu- 
merate. Grammar, which tlien comprehended the 
belles-lettres, had been hitherto neglected ; but in 
tlie thirteenth century, it found students and teachers, 
as Buoncampa^io liertoluccio, Galeotto (who wrote 
in Italian, aud translated Cicero's rhetorical books 
intotiiat language), and, above all, Hrunetto Latini, 
Dante's instructer, wiio has already lieen mentioned, 
and of whom, l)esiiies his nixive-mentioned Tesoro, 
we luive several other works in pro>e, such as La 
IMtarica di Tuilo, De f'izj e delle f'irtit^ &c. At 
the close of this period, we must mention tlie famous 
Msirco Polo, his father Matteo. and his uncle Nic- 
colo. They were among: the first who made distiint 
journeys through Asia, and rendered tliat pnrt of tlie 
world IxHte.r known to their countrymen. 

Fourth Period.— From VMt) to UCK). Amid civil 
disturliances, the sciences continuetl to make preat 
advances. While the emperors were attempting?, in 
vain, to restore peace to Italy, and subject it to their 
authority, sei^arate sovereignties and principalities 
were fonned, tlie rulers of which emulated each 
other in their f»atronape of literature. Robert, king 
of Naples, was the most distuiguished in this respect. 
After him ranked the Delia Scala at Verona, tlie 
house of Kste at Ferrara, the (ionzaga at Mantua, 
&c. The number of universities increased, and 
many of them, such as those of Padua, Naples, Pijia, 
and Pavia, were very flourishing, though Hologna, 
formerly tiie first, fell into d«'cay. The libntries 
were enriched witli the works of the ancients, 
which were rescued from oblivion. Men like 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, by their re<!earches and 
studies, rendered hisling services, as the restorers 
of learning. Both collected books, and the first col- 
lected also Roman coins. By the invention of paf)er, 
the multiplication of copies of the classics was tacili- 
tateci Their corruption by ignorant transcribers soon 
became evident. Criticism was required to restore 
them, and Coluccio Salutato, by the collation of 
several manusc^riuts, made a beginning in this art, 
and recommended it to others. Divinity was treated 
of by numberless scholastic theologians, but by most 
of them was obscured rather than illustrated. The 
following deserve honourable mention: Albert of 
Pa4lua, Gregory of Rimini, Mich. Aigiiani of Bolog- 
na, Bartol. Carusio of Urbino, Alessandro Fassitelii, 
who all taught at Paris, Ix'sides Porchetto de' Salvatici 
of Genoa, iianiero of Pisa or of Ripalta, Jac. Pas- 
savanti, Simon of Cascia, Peter of Aquila, Bonaven- 
tiiru da Peraga, Marsiglio Raimondini nf Padua, and 
L(Hlovico Marsigli. Ptiilosophy was highly com|)li- 
cated and obscure, as it was built on tlie mutilated and 
disfigured works of Aristotle, assisted by his Arabian 
commentator, Averroes, whose mistaken explanations 
were first made known, and were, in turn, expounchnl 
and illustrated by the monk Crban of Bologna. The 
only philosophical writer, who does honour to the 
age, is the famous Peti^rca, who wrote several Latin 
works on moral subjects — De HemediiM vtriusque 
Forturut • De I'ita aolitaria ; De Contemptu Mitndi ; 



De Ignorant ia sui iptius et jUtorvm, kfL T'>' 
tijat was written in the departicMit of ^. r . 
deserves mention only for the purity of ibc • 
such as Ammaestramenti degli Ardtcki r^^v-' - 
by Bartolommeo of Pisa. Of the it?." 
sciences, astronomy and. in cofinexior vi*-: - 
\ogjy were most cultivated. The most tvM^l %.. 
wfio devoted themselves to tiiese brAi>&^ 
Pietro of Albano, and Cecco of Ascoli,— tt.-^ 
distinguished for his Concitiator, in which \b 
opinions of famous physicians and ptn.^iH-;..-- 
reconciled ; the latter for an astrologicai « » 
treatise on the sphere, and his potm A- 
which he was burned as a heretic. Yk-.in 
tJiere were Andalone del Nero, who trave ..^ 
fw the sake of enlarging his astronomical kr. • 
and was esteemed by Boccaccio as the t.T< > 
mer of his age, and Paolo, sumamed (rr • 
whom Villani narrates, tiiat he di^ctiv*-'- 
motions of the stars, by means of i«^u-u^.^r 
invention, and who is quoted by Boccact;. « 
prepared machines representing ail tlie Cf-^. 
tions. JacojM) Dondi and his son.Giov.jji. . 
reputation and the surname Dali <m.-: 
ingenious clock, showing not only the Ik r- 
tlie course of the sun, moon, and pbnfi*, .- 
the months, days, and festivals, Pieiru (!♦ ■ 
Ei, a Bolognese, wrote in Latin his even ui 
ing work on agriculture; but, in the v li - • 
there appeared an Italian translauon of 
guished for its language and style. >u 
aealously studieii by a number of scin ii.rv 
stiil, however, in a very imperfect state, ui 
at least in a measure, the ridicule ^ • 
Petrarca treated it 1 he celebrated scinxt. ^ 
was on the decline. The Arabians werr- o- 
esteemed as models and teachers. Ann'r^ ' 
famous physicians of tlie time, were iJi» ^ 
Diuo dal (iarlw. who wrote commentanr- 1. 
writings of A vicenna and H ippocrale>. :ii' 
love songs of Guido Cavalcanti, aJso a ti' 
surgery, Ike. ; his son Tominaso, Petnrt^- ^ 
who wrote a Sum ma Medicitiaiit, and diif 
to treat the plague, and explained (iBlfi. ^ ' 
the dirterenceot fevers and on genemi:oii: i 
Rustichelli, who wrote on Galen's Mf ; " 
tile of Foligno ; Jacopo of Forli ; Mar^i^i 
Sofia, and others whose works are forj;"::'^^' 
Miuidino of Bologna, who was the br^t t. 
a c<miplete work on anatomy, which wa> r> "■ 
two centuries. In juris|jrudenre, several j « ^ 
eminent as writers on civil law : Roiai i'' ' 
All>ert of Gandino {De Mahjiciis)\ Oiiir.i! 
(Congilia and Qugestiones) ; Jacopo Bfi'^ 
wrote, among other things, on fiefs) ; FmiK"^ 
jKuii (who explained some books of 'Jif ' 
Cino (q. v.) of Pi^loia; and the two n»c> t a - 
lawyers of this age— Bartolo and Ba.'i* 
canon law, which was extended by Vi»- ' 
decretals and Extravagants, the most i^^^< 
tlie Florentine Giovanni d'Amlrea, wlso r^ 
ujKin tlie six books of the decretals, scJ ' 
several distinguished scholars. InhL^orv [ir- 
ing intimacy with the works of Itie Bimir-^ 
most favourable influence ; it was frfd tri ' 
many errors and febles. Petrarca and i" 
distinguished them«:elves by se%'eral hi'-tor' 
written in Latin ; — the former by fimr Ikk*^' 
Mernorandarumy and biographies of tani'^> 
the latter by De UeneaUtfiia Dearvffi ; l^' 
f'irorum et Feminarttm iUuftritan; Dr ''•'''' 
but; De Mont turn . Syivarum. Lacusm. ^ 
Sfiiffnorum et Marium Xomimibtts. lo '^ ' 
these, there is a long train of authors oi '''"■" 
tory and of chronicles; especially BenT^i 
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oU (wi)o wrote a histary of emperon, from Julius 
mr down to Wencolaus, and commented on 
lite) ; Franoesoo Pipino of Bologna (who wrote a 
ODicIe, from the time of the first Prankish kings 
m to 1314); and Gu^lielmo of Pastrengo (author 
the fiist universal library of tlie writers of all 
ions, which displays a wonderful extent of reading 
those times); the Florentine Paolino di Pietro, 
N) Compagni, and the Villanis (see FHlani), who 
Iributea much to the improvement of their native 
piage ; the Venetian Andrea Dandolo (who wrote 
aluable Latin chronicle of his native city, from 
birth of Christ to 1342) ; and Ra&ello Caresini 
o continued it till 1388) ; the Paduan Alberto 
sato (who wrote several historical works in sood 
io, oartlyin prase, partly in verse) ; and others. 
i Muratori's Scripioret.) The want of proper 
'hers was a great obstacle, in this period, to the 
ly of foreign languages. Clement V. gave orders, 
(ed, for the erection of professors' c&irs for the 
tntal languages, not only in the papal cities of 
ience, but abo in seveial universities at home 
abroad, but with little effect. More was done 
Greek literature, especially through the instni- 
itality of Petrarca and Boccaccio : the two Cala- 
Ds Barlaamo and Leonzio Pilato were the most 
9US cultivators of it. At Florence, the first pro- 
>rshiD of the Greek language was founded and 
erred on Leonsio Pilato, by the influence of Boc- 
;io. In this period occur the first Italian tales 
romances. The oldest collection of tales extant 
)e Cento Nouelle anticAe, short and very simple 
ies by unknown authors. These were followed 
Doccaocio (q. v.) witli his Decameron and his 
nmetta, by which he became the real creator of 
Italian prose, in ail its fulness, luxuriance, and 
bility : his imitators were Francesco Sacdietti, 
or of a collection of tales, and Ser. Giovanni, 
or of Pecorone, both, however, far inferior to 
:a<x:io. Dante (q. v.), too, must be mentioned, 
on account of his Italian works, the f^iia Nuova 
the ConvitOy and also on account of his De Mon- 
ia, and De f'uigari Eloquentia. Connected with 
is the De Rhyihmit Fnilgrarifttw of Ant. di Tempo, 
h treats, though imperfectly, of Italian verse, as 
bmier had tr^Ued of Italian prose, and the vari- 
kinds of style. In general, grammar and ele- 
e of style were much cultivaited, by reason of the 
r of the ancients. Not only were the models of 
iuity translated and explained, but a professor- 
was founded at Florence for illustrating Dante. 
Lhe specimens of elegant prose are few. Amonjr 
irrit«as of travels of this century, Petrarca and 
Minorite Odorico of Pordenone hold the first 
. The former made a journey to Germany, and 
s an interesting account of it in his letters : he 
wrote for a friend an Itinerarium Syriaeum^ 
>ut having ever been in Syria himself Odorico 
tiled through a great part of Asia as a mission- 
and, after his return, published a description of 
ravels, which may be found in Ramusio's work, 
ufbrtunately so aJtered, that we can hardly ven- 
to give credence to the accounts. 
fih Period.— 'From 1400 to 1500. During this 
try, notwithstanding the continuance of internal 
ties, Italian literature was in a highly flourishing 
tion. Two events, in particular, had a fiivoor- 
influence : first, the conquest of Constantinople 
e Turks, in consequence of which many learned 
ks fled to Italy, and diffused luMiwledge there ; 
adly, the ftourishing state of the house of the 
ci ill Tuscany, the members of whidi were dis- 
ished for their patronage of the arts and 
ces, and were emulated by the Visconti, Sfom, 
the kings of Naples, the marquises of Mantua 



and Montferrat, the dukes of Urbino, and oUier 
princes, popes, magistrates, and private persons. 
Without dwelluag on the universities, we merely say, 
that two new ones were added at Parma and Turin. 
In the preceding century, an (tcademy of poetry had 
been established, and scientific academies were now 
instituted. The first of this kind was founded by 
the gieat Cosmo, at Florence, for the revival of the 
Pkdonic philosophy. Similar societies were formed 
at Rome, at Naples, and, under the patronage of 
the learned Aldus Manutius, at Venice. Men like 
Guarino of Verona, Giovanni Aurispa, and Francesco 
Pilelfo, brought the works of the Greeks from obscur- 
ity ; others wero not less sealous in the cause of 
Roman literature. Public and private libraries were 
established in several places. This progress was pro- 
moted by the invention of printing, which was quickly 
spread and brought to perfection in Italy. As 
ancient literaturo oecame more generally studied, 
antiquities likewise attracted greater attention. 
Ciriaco of Ancona, in particular, thus gained a high 
reputation. No one of the many learned theologians 
of^ these times is much distinguished. We shall 
merely mention Nic. Malermi, or Malerbi, who first 
translated the Bible into italian ; Bonino Mombrisio, 
who collected the lives of the martyrs ; and Platiiu, 
who, with great erudition, and not without critical 
acuteness, wrote the history of the popes, in an ele- 
gant and foroible style. After the arrival of the 
ureeks in Italy, a new impulse was communicated to 
the study of philosophy. Amon^ several others, Paolo 
Veneto had already ac<^uired fame as a philosopher 
by his logic or dialectics, and his Summultg Rerum 
naturalium, in whicli he illustrated the physics and 
metaphysics of Aristotle. Among the Greeks who 
fled to Italy in the first half of this century, one of 
the principal was Johannes Argyropulus, of whom 
Lorenao de' Medici, Donate Aociaiuoii, and Politian 
were scholars. Without entering into controversies, 
he explained Aristotle, and translated several of liia 
works. But after htm, Georgius Gemistus (also 
called Pktho) gave rise to an obstinate contest 
respecting the relative superiority of Aristotle and 
Plato. He himself, as the advocate of Plato, ridiculed 
Aristotle and his admirers. Georgius Scolarius 
(afterwards patriarch of Constantinople) answered 
with vehemence, and provoked Pletho to a still more 
violent reply. The nimous Theodore Gasa, the car- 
dinal Bes^rion, and George of Trebisond, took part 
in the controversy. On the other hand, the admirers 
of Plato, at Florence , remained quiet spectators. The 
Platonic academy, founded there by Cosmo, was in a 
flourishing state. Marsilius Ficinus and Johannen 
Picus of Mirandola, were its chief ornaments. The 
former translated the works of Plato into Latin, and 
wrote on the philosophy of Plato and of the Platonists. 
Their most eminent successors were A. Politiaa and 
Cristoforo Landino. Astronomy was still mixed with 
astrology. Some of the most leaned astronomers 
were Giovanni Bianchino, whose astronomical tables 
of the orbits of the planets were several times 
printed ; Doroenico Maria Novara, instructer of the 
great Coperoicus ; and, above all, Paolo Toscanello, 
celebrated for tlie sun-dial made by him, in the 
cathedral at Florence. Mathematics and music now 
revived in Italy. One of the restoren of arithmetic 
and geometry was Luca Paocioli of Borgo San 
Sepolcro. Leone Battista Alberti, the author of 
numerous works on architecture, wrote in a manner 
no less elegant than profound ; he was also the 
author of valuable treatises on oUier subjects. Tlie 
firrt writer on the art of war, was Robert Valturioda 
Rimmi. For music, Ludovico Sfom first founded a 
public school at Milan, and made Franchino Gafurio 
its teacher, from whose pen we liave several worksy 
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iuch as a Theory of Munc; also, a work on tbe 
practice of music, and a treatise od the harmonv of 
inusicai iostrumeDts. Medical science was but little 
promoted, considering the number of physicians ; 
they were satisfied with collecting the observations 
of their predecessors. Bartol. Montagna {Consilia 
Medica, and observations on the baths of Padua), 
Giovanni di Concorreggio {Praxis nova toiiua fere 
Medicifug, &c.), Giov. Marliano, likewise an able 
mathematician and philosopher (a commentary 'on 
Avicenna), Gabriel Zerbi, Alessandro Acliiilini and 
Nic. Leoniceno (who exposed the errors of the 
ancients in a particular work, and was perhaps the 
first who wrote De Uallico Morbo), were distinguish- 
ed in anatomy. Civil jurisprudence still stood in 
high estimation. In it were distinguished Cristoforo 
di Casti^lione and his scholars, Rafaello de' Raimondi 
and Rataello de' Fulgosi^ who wrote Consilia, and 
* explanations of the digests ; Giovanni of Imola, who 
wrote a commentary on the first part of tlie Digettum 
novum ; Paolo of Castro, who wrote explanations of 
the code and digests ; Pietro Filippo Comeo, who 
left legal Consilia; Antony of Pratovecchio, who 
improved tlie feudal law, and wrote a Lexicon Juridi- 
cum ; Angelo Gambiglione, who wrote De Maleficiis, 
&c.; the great Accoltt of Aresso, Alessandro of 
Imoia, surnamed Tartagni, who left ipany law 
treatises on the digests, the code, the decretals and 
Clementines, many Consilia, &c.; Bartol. Cipolla, 
who wrote De Serviluiilus ; Pietro da Ravenna, 
who, besides several legal works, wrote rules for the 
art of memory, under the title Phoenix ; Bartol. 
Soccino and his opponent, Giasone dal Maino, and 
many others. In canonical law, ttie most famous 
authors were Nic. Tedeschi, Gior. of Anagni, Ant 
Roselli, Felino Sandeo and the cardinal Giannantonio 
da San Giorgio. History made tbe greatest pro- 
gress ; it aimed not only at truth, but also at beauty 
of diction. Among the many historians of this 
period, some may fa« regarded as models of histori- 
cal description. Roman antiquities and ancient 
history were treated of by Biondo Flavio, whose 
principal works are Roma insiauraiay Roma trium- 
phanSf Italia illuslraia, Historia Romana, De Origine 
ei Gesiis Fenelorum; Bernardo Ruccelai {De Vrbe 
Roma); Pomponio Leto (De Antiquitatibus Vrbis 
RonuBy De Magistratihus Romanorum, Compendium 
Historia Romans), &c. ; and Annio of Viterbo, 
whose Antiquiiaium variorum Folumina Xf'IL 
oontain the works of ancient authors, now acknow- 
ledged to be spurious. Histories from the beginning 
of tne world to their own times, were written by tiie 
archbishop Antonio of Florence, Pietro Ranaano, 
Jac. Filippo Foresti, Matteo and Matthia Palmieri, 
and Sosomeno, all of which are valuable only as for 
as they treat of their own times. As historians of 
their times, and of their country in general, the fol- 
lowing are deserving of notice : i£neas Sylvius, 
afterwards pope Pius II., who left a great number of 
historical worLs, and whose history of his own times 
has been continued by cardinal Jacopo Ammanato ; 
Giov. Midi. Alberto of Carrara, Leonardo Bruni of 
Areno^ tlie Florentines Poggio and Bartolommeo 
Scala ; the Venetians Marco Antonio Sabellico, Ber- 
nardo Giustiniano; the Paduans Pietro Paolo Ver- 
geriu and Michael Savonarola (the physician) ; tlie 
Vicentine Giambattista Pagliarini; the Brescian 
Jacopo Malvezai and Cristoforo da Soldo ; the Milan- 
ese Andrea Biglia, Pietro Candido Decembrio, 
Lodrisio Crivelli, Giovanni Simonetta, Giurgio 
Merula, Donaio Bosso, Bernardino Corio and Tris- 
tano Calchi ; tlie Neapolitans Lorenio ValU, Barto- 
lon^meo Fasio, Anuinio Paiiormita, (lioviano PonUino, 
Michele Rirci, (liovamii Albino, Trisuino Caraccioli, 
AnioQjo Ferrario and others, to whom is to be added 



Pandolfo CoUennuccio of Pesaro, the ooly one vh9 
wrote a general history of Naples. Giorgio aM 
Giovanni Stella, and Bartolommeo Senerega mi 
Jadopo Bracello wrote the history of Geuoa. Savoy 
had, in this period, two historians,— Antonio of Kii\ 
(who wrote a chronicle of his paternal dty in rprse] 
and Benvenuto da San Giorgio (a history of Muni- 
ferrat, accompanied with documents). As an bUio- 
rian of Mantua, Platina deserves mention. As gfugia- 
phers were distinguished Cristoforo Buondeimontr. 
who travelled in Asia ; Francesco Berlinghieri, vbo 
wrote a geographical work in verse ; Caterino Zfoo, 
who described his travels through Persia ; the hvxm 
navigators Cada Mosto, Amerigo Vespucci find 
Cabotto (Cabot) and others. In the Oriental Uo- 
guages, GiannoKso Manetti was distinguished. Tkt 
stu(iy of the Greek language was spread by M?i»d 
Clirysoloras, Lascaris, and many other Greeks, viio 
fled to Italy, on whom and on their scholars, scoe 
of them men of great learning, we cannot heredvrll. 
With no less seal was Roman literature cultivBtci 
The names of Guarini, Aurispa, Filelfo, lorema 
Valla, and Angelo Polisiano, are distinguished. 

Sixth Period.^From 1600 to 1630.— In this 
period, Italy attained the summit of its greauifbf. 
Its rich materials for satisfying both the physical and 
intellectual wants of man ; tlie power of its repuban 
and princely houses ; their seal and muoificenoe in 
favour of all tliat could restore the splendour at 
ancient times, made Italy a model for the rest cf 
Europe. The wars which Ferdinand tbe Catholic. 
Maximilian I., Charles V., and Francis I. prosecatfd 
on her soil, did not, therefore, produce pennaocnt 
injury. The former universities continued, and nev 
ones were added, among which that of Padua v« 
eminently conspicuous. The number of acadeniff 
and libraries increased to such a degree, that bani; 
a city of importance in Italy was withoat Uiea 
Among Uie popes, there were many patrons and pro- 
moters of the arts and sciences, particularly M^ 
II., the magnificent Leo X., Clement VU. ^vhao 
mifavourable circumstances did not allow to aorum- 
plish his designs, but whose pbce was supplied. ^ 
many respects, by the cardinal Hippolitas of )^l 
Paul III., Gregory XIU., (who, as Ugo Buooci*- 
pagno, had edited an improved and enlarged editi^ 
of the Corpus Juris canonici, and, as pope, corrw**'! 
the calendar), Sixtus V. (who removed the library « 
the Lateran to the splendid palace of the Vatican, 'id 
enlarged it, completed the publication of the vorb 
of Ambrosias and of the Septuagint, caused a ivtf 
edition of the Vulgate to be published, &c.), ^^ 
Urban VIII. (wlio united the Heidelberg librsrr 
with the Vatican, and founded the Barberini.) ^'. 
must next mention, as scliblars and patrons i^ 
scliolnrs, the cardinals Bemho, Carlo, and Federif> 
Borromeo (the last was the founder of tbe Av- 
brosian library at Milan), and Agostina Vsleno. 
The princes were not behind the popes and o»nl^ 
nals. The most distinguished for activity and li^ 
rality were Uie Goniaga of Mantua, the C>^^ ^ 
Ferrara, the Medici at Florence, and the duke Ch«rl« 
Emmanuel I. of Savoy. Notwithstanding favouffl"^ 
circumstances, theology made but slight advance* . 
for after the storm of reformation Ima broken «n^ 
Germany, established doctrines were more oW»- 
nately maintained, and farther investiration dj*''* 
rageci, with the exception of the editions of iw 
Septuagint and Vulgate already mentioned. '^ 
study of the Holy Scriptures gained but liule hi ^ 
literary treasures that Italy possessed. Cajetan, ^ 
roost celebrated commentator on the Bible, rffet"*** 
uotliing worthy of note; and D'lodati's traD-^latK^'- j 
it was not modelled servilely on tlie Vulgate, ^'^^ 
no fiivour among tlie dcff uders of the e>tablw'i« 
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creed, cardiiml Bellnrmiii surpasses all the others in 
ifltriiisic merit Cesare naronio, the historical 
defender of the disputed papal prerogatives, brought 
to light the most hnportant documents and monu- 
nents ; and Paolo Sarpi, the assailant of them, 
mited modesty, and incorruptible love of truths with 
the deepest insight into the Catholic religion. But, 
Dotwithstanding all exertions to upholdT the estab- 
lisbed doctrines of the church, the active spirit of 
philosophy could no loneer be resteained^ not even in 
Itsly. Besides the schoostics in the monasteries, and 
the Peripatetics among the Humanists, who revived 
and explained the ancient systems of phiiosophy,there 
appeared a philosophical sect of iree-thiiikers, who, to- 
(tcher with the superstitions, njected religion also. 
Pietro Pomponasn, who taught annihilation after 
death, left behind a numerous school of sceptics, to 
which belonged scholars like cardinal Goniaga, Con- 
taienus, Paul Jovius, and Julius Caesar Scaliger. By 
their side stood Beniardino Telesio, also a preacher of 
infidelity, like PomponaBi and his school, honoured 
bj the great, while Cesare Vanini and Giordano 
Brnno atoned for a smaller measure of impiety at the 
itake; and Campanella, who, as the opponent of 
Aristotle, and an independent thinker, prepared the 
reroIttUon that took place in the seventeenth cen- 
tory, languished in prison. This spirit of inquiry 
p>rt an impulse to mathematics and physics. B. 
Telesio, Giordano Bruno, and Th. Campanella en- 
deavoored to deduce the phenomena of nature from 
general principles. Hiero. Cardanus united these 
speculatioos with mathematics. The great Galileo 
Iroaght mathematics and natural philosophy into the 
cio<est connexioii by new experiments, and became 
a model to all, especially to the naturalists of his 
native country. In mathematics, Tartaglia, Carda- 
nus, and Bombelli were distinguished ibr their 
labours ill algebra; Buenaventura Cavalieri prepared 
the way for the infinitesimal calculus ; Commandino 
brauDe celebrated for his labours on Euclid's £le- 
nents, and Marino Gheraldi explained Archimedes' 
theory of bydianlics. Luca Valerio enterged the 
limits of medianics by his discoveries ; Castelli pro- 
duced a revolution in liydranlics ; Maurolico opened 
the way in optics; Delia Porta invented the camera 
^Ancura, and made the first experiments in aerometry ; 
Grimaldi discovered refraction; Magini perfected 
the baming glass; Torrioelli invented the barometer, 
ind Riocioli made importaqt celestial observations. 
Natmal knowledge was ampltted in all its branches. 
As students of the human firame and anatomists, 
FncBStori, Pallopio, Piooolomini, Aggiunti, and 
^Ip'lghi were celebrated. Ulyss. Aldrovandi tra- 
velled through Europe, to investigate the natural 
history of quadrupeds, birds, and insects, and estab- 
lished a botanical garden at Bologna. Similar 
^rim were laid out by the universi^ of Padua, by 
Cosno duke of Florence, and various fvivate persons. 
Aa botanists, Mattioli, Pabb Colonna, and the above 
looHidned Maipighi, were distinguished. The aca. 
^y of the Ltncei laboured in the cause of natural 
^tory from 1625 to 1640. The first professorship 
<n chemistry was founded at Pisa, in 1615. In phy* 
iloand UH^idne, the men of most note are Fallopio 
>^ bis great scholar Fabridus ab Acquapendente 
(vho l«d Harvey to the discovery of the circulation 
V the blood), Borelli, Torricelli, Bellini, Maipighi, 
ud Alplnl. Among- the jurists of this period, we 
Md 110 great names after the age of the scholastics, 
ilistory was cultivated with greater success. His- 
^"P^m and historical inquirers treated particularly 
J>[ native history; Carlo Sigonk) wrote a general 
«^ in Latin, Girolamo Briani in Italian, and, 
■ouiy, Gniodardini in a dassic style, in whk^ his 
«»tlii»ator, Adriani, is inferior to him. In local 



history, Maochiavelli's History of Flormoe was the 
earliest masterpiece of modern times. Davila, Ben- 
tivoglio, Bembo (both for his History of Venice — a 
continuation of the work of Andrea Navaglero— and 
for his jisolani and Letters), Angelo di Costanso. 
Varchi, Paolo Sarpi, the cardinal Bentivogiio and 
otiiers, are likewise celebrated. Numberless are the 
historical, geographical, and topographical descrip. 
tions of single states, cBstricts, dties, and even of 
monasteries, libraries, and cabinets. Men like Paolo 
Giovio, Giamfaattista Adrian! and Vittorio Siri were 
assiduous in preserving the memory of the literary 
services of their contemporaries and predecessors. 
Since the end of the fifteenth century^ Venice iiad 
been the centre of diplonmcy and politics. Much 
was written there on political suljects, as Sansovino^ 
work on Government, and Botero's State Policy. 
The study of the Oriental languages was promoted 
by religious motives. The Maronites on mount Leb- 
anon were received into the Catholic communion. In 
order to render the union indissoluble, Gregory 
XIII. erected a Maronite college in Rome, anl 
established fi>r its use an Arabic press. Sixtus V. 
added salaries. This institution transplanted Oriental 
literature to Rome, and carried thither a great num- 
ber of manuscripts. George Amira (wlio wrote the 
fii^ Syriac grammar of consequence), Ferrari (who 
compiled the first Syriac dictkmary), Gabriel Sionita 
and Abraham Eocheliensb were distinguished. Fhmi 
Roman presses issued Uie Arabic works of Ebn Sina, 
the geography of Sherif Edrisi, the Arabic commen- 
tary on Euclid. At Genoa an Arabic, and at Rome 
an Ethwpian Psalter had been previously printed. 
Giggeus published at Milan the iint complete Arabic 
Dictionary, and Maraccius, at Padua, the first ecfition 
of the Koran, illustrated by a commentary. Thus 
Italy was the seat of the study, not only of the He- 
brew, but also of the other Shemitish languages. 
The study of the andents must have been incre^ed 
to a great degree, after the art of printhig had mul- 
tipiic^ the copies of their works. Francesco Rober- 
telli, Julius CsBsar Scaliger, Pietro Vittorio, and 
Fulvio Ursino, deserve the name of philologists. 
Others paid more attention to the inionnation af- 
folded \rr the andents, and this study was &cilitated 
by transiattons. Monuments of antiquity were col- 
lected, examined, and explained with seu. Maiao- 
chio^ and still more Andrea Fulvio, begmners, indeed, 
in tlie sdence, published ancient Roman inscriptkms 
on coins. Giaoomo and Ottavio di Strada made 
similar researdies with g^reater success, and at length 
Fulvk) Ursino iUustratM this demuiment with trea- 
sures of erudition. After him, Francesco Angeloni 
and Giovanni Pietro Bellori, Filippo Buonarotti, 
Filippo Pamta and Leonardo Agustino acquired 
reputation. But, in consequence of the study of the 
andents, classkal perfecticm of style became the aim 
of literature. The historians disUnruished hi this 
Respect have already been named. Of a similar char- 
acter, in point of style, are Sperone Speroni (Diaio- 
ghi and DiteortiJ, Annib. Caro (LeUere Famigliari^ 
fye.), Castiglione (11 Cortegiano), Delia Casa (ii 
Galateo and LeUereL Gwvanbattista Gelli (Diale- 
gki). Franc. Berni (Diseorn and Cdprkei), Pietro 
Aretino (RagionamenH, fye,), Nioolo Franco (Dia- 
loghi Piaoetfoiunmi), the two poets Bernardo and 
TorquatoT^sso (the former for his Letters, the latter 
for his Philosophical Essays and Dialogues); finally, 
Pietro Badoaro (Oraxtoni), Alberto LoUio (LeUere 
and Oroziom), Claudio Tolommd and othen. The 
CieaUiie, as they were termed (academk; prate;, 
pieces in ridicule of the academies, published after 
the foundation of tlie Crusca, in the last half of the 
sixteenth century, are valued prindpally in point of 
style. The early novelists found several imitators 
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in this period ; Bandello (q. v.V Fireiiiiiola, Para- 
bosoo, Massuccio, Sabadino degu Arienti, Luigi da 
PortUy Moln, Giovaiiiii Breno, Marco Cadamosto, 
GiBBini, Ant. Mariconda, Ortensio Laodo, GioT. 
Fmocesco Stniparola, Giambattista Giraldi, called 
CinthiOf to which are added the romance writer 
Franc. Loredano and the original Femmte Palla- 
▼icino. C riticism began at last to erect its tribunals ; 
but the principles on which it Judged were vague and 
indefinite. Thb is proved by the contests respecting 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, Guarini's Pastor Fido, 
by Tassoni^s attack on Petrarca, &c. There was no 
want, however, of theoretical works. By his excel- 
lent essay Delia Volgar Linguay Bembo became the 
father of Italian criticism. Trissino (Poetics) and 
Castellano are not without merit. Claudio Tolom- 
mei wrote rules for modem poetry; Sperone Speroni, 
Dialogues on Rhetoric (Sansovino, Cavalcanti and 
others had already preoeaed him); Benedetto Varchi, 
a Dialogue on the Tuscan and Florentine Language 
(on occasion of the contest between Caro and Cas- 
telvetro), and Foglietta, On Uie Manner of writing 
History. 

Seventh Period.^From 1650 to 1820. Hitherto, 
Italy had been the instructress of Europe, but, in 
the middle of the seventeenth centuij, it hepin to 
sbik from its liteiary eminence. The prmcipal 
causes of this change were the restrictions on the 
freedom of thought and of the press, which had been 
constantly increasing, ever since the reformation, 
and the decrease of wealth since Italy had lost the 
commerce of the world. The moral corruption, 
which became more and more prevalent, had ener- 
vated the physical strength of the people, and 
deprived the mind of its vigour and enercy. The 
long subjection to foreign powers had created 
a servile feeling. The nation was afflicted, from 
16.30 to 1749, by numerous wars, and at length sunk 
into a lethargy and a stupid indifference to its own 
greatness. Some popes, princes, and even private 

1)erBon8, were, nevertheless, the active patrons of 
etters. At Florence, Sienna, Bologna, Turin, Pisa, 
institutions were established, some at great expense, 
by Leopold de' Medici, the count Marsigli Passi, 
&c., which promoted the cultivation of mathematics 
and natural science. Clement XI. Benedict XIII. 
and XIV. Clement XIV., men of great leamine and 
enlightened views, together with the carainaJs 
Tolommei, Passionei, Albani (Annibale and Ales- 
sandro) and Quirini, and, in later times, the cardinal 
Borgia, tlie leamed Venetian Nani, and the noble 
prince of Torremuna, rendered the greatest services. 
The reiffn of Maria Theresa and Leopold was 
fiivourabie to Lombardy and Florence. But none 
of the sciences, except the mathematical and physi- 
cal, made much progress. After Machiavelli, 
politics had no general writer of importance : only 
single denartments of the sulject, far removed from 
danger of collision with the doctrines of the diurch, 
were treated with spirit by Beccaria and Filangieri. 
Philosophy continued scboUstic: Italy neither in- 
vented anj new system, nor gave admission to the 
systems of foreign countries. Theology gained not 
a single thinker. Though highly esteemed in his 
native country, the dognmUc system of Berti was of 
little vabe. The works of Ug^i and Lucentius, 
entitled Italia Saera, evince the industry of the 
compilers ; as do Galhuid's Library of the Fathers of 
the Chnrcb, and Mansi*s Collection of Councils. 
Blanchini's fragmenU of old Latin trandations, and 
De' Rossi's various readings of the Hebrew text of 
the Old TesUment, are valuable ; but Scriptural 
criticism and exegesis have produced nothing in 
I taly important for foreign countries. The auUiority 
of the Vulgate is ftiU ununpaired,and the translation 



of the Florentine Antonio Martiai, celelnted for iu 
pure style, was made from it. But for the stndj of 
the Asiatic languages and literature, the missioittrT 
seal has had the most beneficial results. The learned 
J. S. Assemanni published rich extracts from Orieo- 
tal manuscripts. Hie Propaganda ibnsed exoellent 
Oriental scholars, and published several Asuuic 
alphabets and grammars. As regards the critici] 
study and illustration of the ancient classics, the 
Italians have remained behind other countries. TU 
most eminent scholars in the department of Latio 
literature are Volpi, Targa, Facciolato, and, as a 
lexicographer, Foroellini; in that of the Gnrk, 
MasEocchi and Morelli. Much more was done lor 
investigating, copying, describing, and illustntioi 
antiquities, especially after Winckelmann had taasfat 
the Italians to examine tliem, not onlv in a histonoi 
and antiquarian point of view, but also as works J 
art. This study led likewise to the invesUgatioD of 
the primitive languages of Italy, especially tk 
Etruscan. Gori, Maffei, Lami, Passeri, ooeoed lltt 
way for Lanii. Polite Uterature, particidarly elefsnt 
prose, of which alone we here speak, continued to 
decline till an effort was made, after the time of 
Voltaire, to unitate the French. Thus AlgainU' 
wrote Dialogues on Optics elegantly and penpi. 
cuously, but superficially ; Bettinelli, On InspintioB 
in the Fine Arts, with much spirit ; Beccaria, Oa 
Crimes and Punishments; Filangieri, On Legisia' 
tion, with dignity and simplicity; Gaqmro Gooi, 
Dialogues, in a pure and agreeable style. In hisuxy 
and its auxiliary sciences, little was done is Utf 
period. Giannone was eminent in local, Denioa ia 
general history. As an investigator and collector d 
historical materials, Muratori acquired a Issub; 
reputation : Maffei also should be nonourshly ncS' 
tioned. Manni laboured for the illustratioB of 
seals, and cf genealogy. Still less was dooe 6* 
geography. The most celebrated geograpber d 
Italy is the Minorite Vincentio Corooelli, vte 
established a cosmographical academy at Vemce, 
and whose loss (1718) has never beto sep* 
plied. Even among travellers, there are biit frv 
prominent. Something was done by Martiaif^lM 
travelled through Cyprus, Syria and Palestine; by 
Sestini, who travelled through Sicily and Turlrf : 
Griselini, who travelled through Inner Austria im 
Hungary ; and Acerbi, who travelled in the Nortk 
No Jurist, except Beccaria and Filangieri, eifiecud 
any thing of importance. But the works wki 
appeared in the mathematical, physical, and wtoiai 
sciences still form the boast of Italian liteistitrr. 
Frisi and Girolamo Maznicchelli were great nua^ 
in mechanics, hydrostatics, and hydraulio: Bosoofra 
and Mascheroni in the higher analysis and geoowtnf. 
In mensuration, Lorgna, Footana, Cagnoli, Ruffiii 
and Casella are respected names even m our diT> 
Manfredo Settala made a celebrated buniinc-gia»; 
Cassino enlarged the bounds of astronom y ojf f^ 
discoveries ; Campani was distingmahed for preianV 
optical glasses ; Torelli explained the elenitfts » 
perspective with geometrical strictness; Zanrtfl 
presented the world with valuable celestial obma* 
tions ; and Piasai acquired renown as the diieorrrrr 
of Cerea. Physics, for the promotion of vM 
several institutions were active in various pii<**> 
made the greatest progress. Marsiglio LsBdniiu. 
Felice Fontano, Toaldo, Tiberio Cavallo. Ciofai*. 
and others enriched it by important discovenr* 
Botany was advanced by Malpigbi, Giovsnni ^<^ 
Franchi, Micheli. Giuseppe, Gininna, Viialisw l^ 
nati, &c. The Italians were succcafol in u'' '^ 
of tile microscope. WiOi its assistance, Redi i^^ 
wrote classical works on natural history). V^l*'^; 
Felice Foutana^ Lassaro Spallsnaniy n^ * ^ 
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immber of obserratioDS. With all the loven of 
iiataial Bcience and of chemistry, Volta is an 
honoured name. In the study of the natural history 
of man and of anatomy, Gaffliardi, Malpighi, Paolo 
Manfredi, and, afttf them, VaUalYa, ^uitorini, Fan- 
ton! and Morgagni were distingnished. Practical 
medicine likewise was not neglected. Franc. Tdrti 
tanffht the use of Peruvian bark ; Rammasini trode in 
Sydenham's footsteps in pathology and therapeutics ; 
Borelli, Baglivi (who followed Hippocrates, how- 
ever, in pra^ioe), Guglielminl, Bellini and Michelotti 
made Italy the birthplace of the latromathematical 
school in medicine. In literary history, the labours 
of Crescimbmi, Quadrio Fontanini, A. Zeno, Maa- 
■occfaelli Fabroni, Tiraboschi, Comiani and others 
(of Arteaga, for example, for the history of the opera), 
are highly valuable. 

Eighth Period, — Italian Literaiure of thepreseni 
Day, since 1820. Of late years, the literature of 
Italy is not to be compared, eithir in extent or in 
profoundness, with the literature of tlie neighbouring 
countries. The indolence which springs irom a too 
fiivourable climate, the restraints arising from the 
political state of the country and the concution of the 
book trade, which, in sevend parts of the peninsula, 
is under great restrictions, oppose serious obstacles 
to the firee interchange of ideas. The infringements 
in one city on tlie copyrights of others increase these 
difficulties. The universities of Pavia and Padua still 
maintain their hereditary reputation, and augment it 
by a sealous cultivation of the natural sciences; 
Pisa may stand next to them ; 9ienna and Perugia 
have made less effort to deserve the notice of foreign 
countries, and the universities of Rome, Naples, and 
Turin are of a limited character. With these uni- 
versities, to whicli, in Lombardy, gymnasia and ele- 
mentarv schools afford suitable preparation, a number 
of- academies are appropriated to every department 
of science and art, though they are not all so active 
as the Lombardo-Venetian institution at Milan, which 
has published several valuable volumes of memoirs. 
Names like Oriani, Carl'uii, Breislak, Configliachi, 
Brunatelli, are the best pledges of its devotion to the 
exact sciences. After it, the academy at Turin 
{ifemorie della R, Accad, delie Scienze di Torino, 
vol. XXX., 18^6), and the scientific society of Mo- 
dena {^Memorie della Societd Ital, delle Scienze ren- 
denie in Modena,U 19), deserve honourable m&tion. 
Foreign countries rarely hear any thing concerning 
the sdentific bodies of Naples. The Herculanean 
academy at present pays, for the most part, with 
promises, and the sessions of many other academies 
are mere ceremonies. The Crusca and the Accad, 
de GeoTgofili at Florence, with the Accad, Archeoh- 
gica at Rome, alone sustain their place in the memory 
of foreign countries. Among toe periodicals, the 
Biblioieea ItaUana is a work of merit, and exerts a 
decisive influence by means of sagacious criticisms { 
but it has been often disfigured l>y injustice and 
harshness, especially when under Acerbi's guidance. 
Bmgnatelli and Configliacchi's Giomale di Fieiea, 
Chimicay Sioria naturale, Medicina ed Arti, is the 
periodical most deserving the notice of foreign coun- 
tries. The study of the Oriental languages, in Italy, 
is not so much advanced as in other countries. Gr. 
Castiglioni's explanation of the coins in the cabinet of 
Milan has found an impartial critic in Frahn of 
Petersburg; and Rampoldi's Annali Musulmanni 
(Milan, 1823, 5 vols.) display a judicious and critical 
use of Oriental sources. Much has been done for the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the Armenian language., 
by the publications of the Metocharists of St Lanaro, 
in the vicinity of Venice ; and finther Auger, the 
Venetian editor of Moses of Chorene, and the dis- 
coverer of an ancient Armenian translation of Philo 



(Ven., 1822), is said to be distinguished for know- 
ledge of the language. Europe acknowledges An- 
^lo Male's merits in increasing the means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of ancient classical literature. The 
discovery of the fifagments of Cicero De Repvhlica, 
and of so many oUier remnants of a classic age 
(though the complete Pronto did not correspond to 
its fame and the general expectation), give Maio 
lasting clahns to the gratitude of scholars. Maio's 
success induced professor Peyron, at Turin, to make 
similar seardies into the treasures of the public 
library intrusted to him, and his sagacity was not 
altogether fruitless. Mamichelli of Milan contri- 
bute to the exten^on of ancient literature by the 
Johanneif of Corippus (Milan, 1820), and Rossini by 
the publication of Eudemus, from Herculanean 
manuscripts. Ciampi, after his return from Warsaw 
to Italy, Mansi, Amati, Nibby, are among those who 
have rendered service to classical literature by valu- 
able commentaries. The count I ppoliti Pindemonti's 
translation of the Odyssey (Verona, 1822, 2 vols.), 
the odes of Pindar, by Messanotte (Pisa, 1819 and 
1820, 2 vols.), and the Isthmian odes (Le Odi Itt- 
miche di Pindaro iraduxione di Gius. Borghi, Pisa, 
1822), by Borghi, Mandni's Iliad, in stamas (Flor. 
1824), can satisfy those only who do not exact a 
strict fidelity of translation. Among the translations 
from modem languages into the Italian, are the 
works of Sir Walter Scott and Bynyi. Klopstock's 
MetHah was translated by Andrea Maffei. Bossi's 
SUria d'ltaUa antica e modema (Milan) dwells very 
long on ancient times, and shows very frequent traces 
of French influence. There still appear historieal 
works, which are better received by foreigners than 
by the country to which they belong ; as the above- 
mentioned Famiglie celebri Jtaliane of the count 
Pompeo Litta (Milan, since 1820) ; the Slona di 
Milano, by Rosmini ; the Codice diplomatico Colombo 
Americano (Genoa, 1823) ; Scina's Prosp. della Sio- 
ria letter, della Sieilia, and SpotomOs excellent 
Storia letter, della Liguria (Genoa, 1824) ; Beuci's 
Elogif and Affo's Fita di Pierluigi Famese, though 
the last belongs to the more fiivourite department of 
biography, for which materials may be found in 
Pelli's Memorie per la Fita di Dante (Florence, 
1823) ; Nelli's Pita e Commercio Letterario di Gali- 
leo Galilei (Florence 1793, but not published till 
1820), and contributions in the Biografia Cremoneee, 
by Lancetti, and in the Italian edition of the Biogra- 
fia Universale (Venice, Missiaglia). One hope, 
however, notwithstanding such are the signs of the 
times, remains to the friend of Italian literature, that 
the abundance of monuments of former times in this 
land will always preserve alive historical recollec- 
tkms. The explanation of the present ^ves an 
opportunity to recur to the past, and to animate its 
dim recollections by their connexion with tangible 
realities. How interesting, for example, is the his- 
tory of the cathedral of Muan ! But Italy's associa- 
tions are not limited to Christian times. Vltalia 
avanii il Dominio d^ Romani, by Micali (new ed. 
Livomo, 1821, folio), indicates the point to which the 
inquirer may ascend. Investigations connected with 
ancient monuments cannot be wanting hi a country 
where so much remains to be explored. Ingfairami's 
Monumenti Etrutchi o di Etrtuco Nome, the iUustnk 
tions of the editor of the Galeria di Firenze, so fiw as 
they relate to ancient monuments ; the Memoirs of 
the archaBological academv of Rome, and the rare 
works of the bourbon academy, are among the phe- 
nomena not to be overlooked in foreign countries ; 
and the essays of Nibby, Fea, Borgbesi, Lama, Cat- 
taneo, and Brocchi, unite solidity with perspkniity and 
a comprehensive survey. But how little the proper 
mode of treating this department is understood, may 
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be 9een from VennigUoIi's Lexwni elemeniarie di 
Areheohgia (Verona, 182i?, 2 vo]&), which are as 
useless to foreigp couotries as Labu's investigatioiis 
on Roman inscnptioos, which either treat of what is 
well known, or explain obscurely whatever they give 
of new. The Raccolta di ArUichitd Greche e R/h 
mane ad Uso degli Artisti, dU. ed Incise da €Ho. 
Bignoli, is not without merit. The activity of the 
trade in works of art in Italy, promotes also the 
publication of views of the monuments of the middle 
ages (for example, the Monumenii aepolerali di 7bf* 
catui. the Raccolta degli migliori Falfbriche, Monu- 
menti ed AnHchitd di Milano ; the FabMche di 
Fenezia, Franchioni, Cisa di Gresy, Piola, Ventii- 
roli, Bonnti), for explaining which associations of 
men of talent have be«n formed. Almost every bode 
of travels by an Italian, presents inquiries into the 
remains of antiquity ; and Belsoni, who first kindled 
the enthusiasm of the succeeding travellan for inves- 
tigating the remains of the Egyptian art, only fol. 
lowed the taste of his country. Delia Cella, the 
naturalist Broochi, one of the most intelligent of the 
late writers of Italy, the leaned writer on numis- 
matics Sestini, and CamUlo Boi^hese, prove this 
position. It is not, however, so much the custom in 
Italy to embellish tiavels with engravings as it is in 
France and Britain. Even the descriptions of dties^ of 
which new ones are ever in demand, are without this 
embellishment, and retain their old delects. Italy is 
more independent in the exact sciences than in liter- 
ature, properly so called^ particularly in the physical 
department; and, by its mathematicians, astronomers, 
naturalists, has acquired a reputation, to which it 
has been less true in the fine arts, with the exception 
of the plastic arts. Where men like Sangro, Fiauti, 
Borgnis, Bnmacci, Lotteri, Bordoni, employ them- 
selves in geometry and its application to geodesr and 
mechanics; where aakronomers like Plana, Brammlla, 
Inghirami, Oriani, Carlini, Piani, Cacdatore, De 
Cesaris, are engaged in observatories like those at 
Naples, at Pa&rmo, at Milan, Turin, Bologna, 
Florence, Romcr-the sciences must make a rapid 
progress. The CorreipondoMce attrommufue of baron 
Zaoi (see Zaeh) afibrded the Italian scholars an op- 
portunity to uttke their discoverits and researches 
known to the rest of Europe. Zaofa, wlio lived in 
Genoa till 1887, priimoted thence the diffusion of 
useful knowledge connected with liis science, by an 
Almanaeco Genovete, Unhappily, a part of the 
strict mathematical investigationB is buried in the 
transacUoBs of literary societies; for example, in the 
Transactions of the royal academy of sciences at 
Naples ; in the Tnuisactione of the Pontonfaie society 
(Naples, 1810); in the Memoirs of the Lombardo- 
Venetian institute; in the reports of the scientific 
society at Modena; in the JUeereke geemeMehe ed 
idrcmetriehefaUe nella Seuola degV Ingegneri ponti- 
fiei d*Aeque e Sifads (Rome, 1800), which but too 
rarelv pass the Alps. Geodesy, espedaUy, is prose, 
cufted with great ardour, and two trigonometrical 
measurements, connected with each other, have given 
satisfactory results. Equal seal is manifested hi the 
physical sciences, in which names like Zambcnii, 
Brugaatelli, Configliacchi, BelUngeri, and Ranconi 
answer for the exactness of the observatkms and 
correctness of the calculations. The experiments on 
magnetism and electricity (Banarelli) have excited a 
lively interest even in Italy, and Configliacchi's end 
Bnignatelli's Giomale di Fisieu, Chimiea, Storia 
Naiurale, Medieina ed Arti, which Is published very 
regularly, gives the best account of their variety and 
thoroughness. Even the Oputcoli teieniifici di Bo- 
logna are almost exclusively devoted to the natural 
sciences in the widest oomprehen^n, and maintain 
an honounble name. The geological observations 



of the count Manari Pencati, who thoogfat hiatfell 
able to refute by ocular evidence the WemerisD 
theory of the formation of the eartJi, have attnclHi 
much attention. Among the geologisti of Italy inufi 
be mentioned the talentnl and learned Brocda (who 
died m 1827, in Egypt), theandior of the CnmAj^ 
logia subapenninay and who, by Ida interesting tamji, 
did much towards increasint^ the popuburiu d the 
Bi6L ItaL Renter, Coniiani, Monticelli, and CortUi 
{Prodrome delta Minerahgia Feemnama) keep op ths 
interest in these studies. Ptttronised by govenDcol, 
the physical sciences have received the most eiiei- 
sive application to agriculture and technology, wfaidi 
have made respectable progress, at least io Upper 
Italy. New branches ot industry, as well as nev 
kinds of plants (rice from China, and eiam fras 
Mongolia), have been introduced ; and the bat 
mode c^ rearing silk^worms, naufiscturing wme, and 
nuinaging been, has been inade the object of pubKe 
bivestig&on, and the results hare been very mToiB>* 
able. The hibours of the Aeoad. de Georg^H,tt 
Florence, have contributed mudi to the promotioB of 
agriculture. Botany cannot be slighted la the 
Garden of Europe. Savii's EiemenH di Botamaij 
afibrd foreign countries nothine new, but the irod» 
of Sebastiani, of Mauri, of Brignoli, Moricaod, IV. 
nore, of the superintendents of the gaidens at IH 
Rome, Naples, Palermo, evnice the interest wfaidi ii 
taken in this department ; and the Pomona in Mm 
of Pisngallit and Degaspari and Bemmaidu^ 
Osservaz, Mieohgicke^ evince the ■eaf of ther 
authors. The hivestiaation of the higher eeimmf 
of nature has received valuable contribntion frn 
Brunatelli, Configliacchi, from Angelini, Mctaxa, 
the describo* of the Proteue angmnetu, Rsaam, 
Petagna, Laurenti, and Cavolhii ; and the stracnn 
of the human body was illustrated by Palletta, Mis- 
cagna and others. The medical literature oJF Gc^ 
many has attracted mudi attention, and seveisl of 
the most distinguished Gennan writen io lbs 
department have obtained successful translatonsnd 
editors, especially for the use of the lecturcn is 
Pavia, Padua, and Bologna. Many of the Gemn 
works in the department of metaphysics have brv* 
also translated, although the French, Uke Destott de 
Tracy, accorded more with the taste of the Italissi 
Besides G tola, the author of the Ideology eipti^ 
Talia, Uie editor of a Saggio di Eetetica, Gemsa 
Simoni, and some unsuooenftil commentators upoi 
Beccaria, the CMlezione de" eUuHei Metqfieici {Ptxi^ 
1819— SS) was, periiaps the best production in tJib 
department. De' Simoni has treated of natunl Inr. 
Numerous explanatkms and editions have sppo'^ 
of the Austrian code, which is possessed ol lef" 
authority in some of the states toat speak ItslisB- 
It is worthy of mention, that Llorente^ History « 
the Inquisitton, and Sismondi's History of the Ittlhs 
Republics of the Middle Ages, may be fireely h»1<I i> 
the Italian states, while iSej are strictly prohibiltf 
by the neighbouring states. 

lialian Poetry. Italian poetry spiang firom tfct 
Provencal, which was tlie first to flourish ni Euntpr 
on the revival of civilisation, and which was sl» 
communicated to Italy. Untii the thirteenth ceots^* 
we find in Italy only the jpoetry of chivaky bf ve 
Provencals and Troubadours. These waadcrlsf 
bards, hitelligible to the Italians, and partkailsrlr I0 
the Lombards, by the afihihy of their sister ]aii^S«^*' 
tiaversed Italy, and were welcome guesu at ue 
courts, especially of the nobles of Lombantf, >i * 
time wh»n poetry was considered as faidispsattblr st 
teasts. An instance of the estimation in which Tnv; 
badours (q. v.) were held, as the chief ornaoNnt* «•* 
a princely court, is found in the visit of Rsin<»» 
Berlinghieri, count of Barcelona and Profreacc, lo 
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Frpderic BarbaroBsa, the German emperor, at Turin, 
in 1168y atttended by a train of Provencal poets. The 
et ap mt m was so deUgVited with their gaya eiencia, 
thai he not only muie monifioent presents to the 
minstrels, but also composed a madrigal in their 
langnage himself. At ue court of Ano VII. of 
hste, at Ferrara (121 2S — 1264), some distinffuished 
ProTcnsals — Ramfaeldo di Vacheiras, Ilaimon£ d'Ar- 
tes, Americo di Reguilain — resided, and sang the 
pniises of his daufhters, Constansa and Beatrice. 
Here also flourished Maestro Ferrari, a native of tliat 
citf, who, as well as many other Italians (Alberto 
Qnngiio, Percivaile Doria, Alberto de' Marches! 
Malai^Nna, kcX, mng in the Provengal lansruage. 
No one acqufavo so mat a reputation as Soroello of 
MantuSy who Tbitea Provence for the purpose of 
making himself lamiliar with the language and 
poetry of the country. Only a few fragments of 
theae Italian troubadours are extant; but the first 
attempts to compose in the Italian language are not 
to be looked for in Lombaidy, where the vicinity to 
IVovcnoe did not allow a taste for native poetry to 
spring up. Besides, the Italhm of Lombardy was 
the Jeaat agreeable to the ear. The Genoese and 
Venetians were too much occupied with commerce ; 
the Florentines, disturbed by domestic foctions, were 
ignonnt of the spirit of chivalry, and the popes were 
abaoflMd in theology and the canon law,and strangers 
to the spirit of poetry. In Sicily only could Ituian 
poetry develope itself, because the Sicilians, always 
a poetical people, spoke a dialect sufficiently soft 
to affiml the means of graceful verse. Neither 
csonmeroe nor scholastic disputes occupied their 
thouglits, and their beautiful climate invited them 
to repose, and to fill the moments of leisure with 
poetry. They could not drew the poets of Prov- 
mce to their country so easily as the Lombards, nor 
could they themselves so easily vbit that country of 
love and poetry ; but enough of the ProvenQal songs 
reached them, to awaken them to similar attempts m 
their own language. They had also a court rich in 
every knightly anid noble accomplishment. Frederic 
II. the German emperor, resided, for a time, in Pa- 
lenno (from 1198 — 1212) — he who crowned a poet 
with his own hand, to whose court, as the old nove- 
list relates, thronged troubadours^ musicians, orators, 
artiMs, champioDB, and all persons of any kind of 
skill, from ail countries, because of his munificence, 
and his courtesy, whose noble character is praised by 
Dante ; but, not satisfied witii hearing the verses of 
others, Frederic and his court composed poetry them- 
selves, and productions of his, of his natural son Enio, 
and h^ oelennited chancellor, Pietro delle Vigne, are 
stiU extanL One of the most distinguished Sicilian 
poets of that time was Chillo d'Alcamo, of whom we 
p o os e a e a son* enth«ly Provencal in form an^ char- 
acter. We have also the names and fragments of 
Jaoopo da Lentino, surnamed ii NoU^fo^ of Guide, 
and Oddo delle Colonne, Ranieri, Ruggieri, and 
lagfailfredi of Palermo, of Arrigo T«ta, Stmno, pro. 
thonotary of Messina, and Monna Nina, who come 
down to the period of I^snte, and were the cause that 
e? ery thing composed in Italian was then called 
SieHitm, After the year 1300, Sicily gave no farther 
modela to Italy ; bat the real founden of Italian 
poetry appear m Bologna, Florence^and other cities 
of Tuscany. The oldest known to us is, pertiap6,Fol- 
caochiero de'Folcacchieri, but the roost important is 
Goido GuimoeUi of Bologna. A number of poets 
appeared in Tusoanv, iriiose names Crescimbeni 
enumerates, and of whom he gives specimens. In 
tile thirteenth century, Guittone d*AreaM (author of 
a book of poems and forty letters, interspersed with 
verses), Branetto Latini (author of two poetical works 
-rJ/ TutrHio and // Pata^), Guido Cavaleanti 



(author of a celebrated canzone and other poems), 
Ugolino Ubaldhii (author of an excellent idvl in the 
ibnn of irregular canzoni), and Dante or Migano 
(author of a book of poems), deserve mention ; but 
we find hardly a poet of eminence in the other pro- 
vinces. By the side of die amatory poets Jacinxine 
da Todi stands alone as a sacred poet. The forms 
of the early Italian poetry are borrowed firom Arnaud 
Daniel, and other Provencals, and are, ior the most 
part, the same whidi, in a more perfect state, char- 
acterise the later Italian poetry, vis., canzom, sonnets, 
ballads, and sestine. With the Sicilians, we already 
find the ottaoe also. Its character is, even at this 
early period, decidedly marked. Its ruling spirit ii 
love — an idndising love, to which the spirit ofChris- 
tianity oraitribuied the tendency to adore and attri- 
bute perfection to the beloved object. Whether the 
new character which appears in all the productions 
of this time had its origin, as some maintain, in the 
spirit of Christianity, or only in certain feelings which 
sprang up at this time, and naturally connected them- 
selves with Christianity, at least in appearance, we 
shall not here venture to decide, and refer the reader 
to the article Chnmlrtf, It is certain that the modem 
spirit is essentially diilerent from the ancient ^See 
CUusicai.) After this preparatory period of Italian 
poetry was passed, appeared the great Florentine, 
Dante Alighieri (bom 1205). He left at once the 
trodden path, and stands witfwut predecessor or fol- 
lower among all the great names which ornament 
Italy. We do not speak of the form of his Dwina 
Commedkt, which, from its nature, could not but be 
unique, but of the peculiarity of his genius ; but even 
his great poem, in whidi, as he says, heaven and 
earth assisted, imd which cost the poet the study of 
years, is connected with love, his Beatrice being his 
guide In the highest spheres of heaven ; and we should 
greatly misconceive the poet and his age, if we should 
suppose that tliis cireumstance was merely intended 
.to commemorate his early passion. The spirit of the 
age unavoidably led him to exhibit love as the great 
mover of the human soul. (See Danie,) As Dante's 
production is important in tfie history of the human 
mind and the progress of civilisation, it is of equal 
importancein the mstory of Italian literature. Dante 
made the Italian dialect the lawful currency of litera- 
ture. His intention to write his noem in Latin 
hexameters sdBciently shows In what a state he 
found the Italian hmgimge; how little the light play 
of graceful rhymes had developed it for his great 
object. Hence his apology for attempting so serious 
a subject in the Imgna wSjgare, The enthusiasm for 
Dante's poem was so great, that in Florence, Bologna, 
and Pisa, professorships were early established for the 
explanation of his Cemmedia. In Florence, Boccac- 
cio was the first' who filled this chair. Of the com- 
mentators we shall mention, besides the later Lan- 
dino, only Dante's own sons, Pietro and Jacopo, with 
Bcsivenuto of Imola, and Martino Paolo Ntdobe- 
ato. The arehbishop of Milan, Giovanni Visconti. 
appointed two theolopans, two philosophers, and 
two juris-consults of Florence, to undertake jointly 
the interpretation of the theology, philosophy, and 
jurispradence of Dante. Besides Dante, there flour- ^ 
ished several other poets, amone whom Cino da 
Pistoia (q. v.) is themostdistinguinied. He excelled 
in tender love poems, in which he celebrated his 
mistress Selvagda, and was the precursor of Petrarca, 
for whom he aiso prepared the language. Cecco 
d*Asooli, also a contemporary of Dante, wrote a 
didactic poem, in five booxs, on physks, morals, and 
religion, under the tiUe Jcerha (properly jieerbo or 
Atmo). Francesco da Harberino composed his 
Doeutmenti tFAmcre^ in which he treats of virtue and 
its rewards, in rude and irregular verses, and bis 
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other poem^ Del Reggimenio e de* Costumi delU 
Donne f also a moral aiid didactic poem. Fazio degli 
Uberti wrote, at the same period, his Dittamondo^ 
system of astronomy and geography in verse, in 
which Dante served him as a moidel. Without dwell- 
ing on the less important lyrical poets, Benuccio 
Saiimbeni, Bindo Bonichi, Antonio da Ferrara, Fran- 
cesco degii Albiai, Sennuccio del Bene, a friend of 
Peirarca, we come immediately to the latter. (See 
Petrarca.) *His love did not, like Dante's, inspire 
the idea of one great poem, treating of all the acts 
and efforts of man, and nis religious conceptions were 
still more strongly the ideal of love. His sonnets and 
canzoni are very differently esteemed; bat if they 
appear to many readers of our age frequently over- 
strained, and sometimes devoid of the spirit and full- 
ness of genuine poetry, to others they are a model of 
lyrical excellence ; and his influence on the language 
of Italian poetry has been very great, rendering it 
softer and more flexible than Dante had left it. 
Petrarca was an excellent scholar, and well acquainted 
with Roman elegance, and he elevated his language 
to the greatest purity, beauty, and melody. His fol- 
lowers are innumerable. Among them, in the 
fourteenth century, are the two Buonaccorsi da Mon- 
temagno, and Franco SacchettI, the writer oinovelle. 
The glory which Petrarca had acquired in a species 
of poetry easy in itself^ and so consonant with the 
taste which his nation has preserved even to the pre- 
sent time, and to the spirit of the age, was too enticing; 
but the Petrardnsts rorgot that it is the spirit of their 
master which gained him his fame, and not merely 
the harmonious sound of his musical rhymes ; and they 
poured forth innumerable poems, a comparison of 
which with those of Petrarca could only raise him 
still higher. Petrarca not only wrote lyrical poems, 
but in his capitoU^ or triumphs, approaches the 
didactic. He composed also Latin poems, eclogues, 
and an epic, Africay celebrating his &vourite hero, 
Scipio, the latter of which obtained him the poetic ^ 
laurel, in the capitol, in Rome, and which— so easily 
do great poets mistake their own merits — he himself 
valued most, whilst he considered his lyrical poems of 
little value, and in bis old ace wished that he had 
not written theoL Not less nunous than Petrarca is 
his friend Boccaccio. (See the article Boecaccio for 
an account of his great service in the formation of 
Italian prose.) The satirical sonnets of Pucci, the 
didactic essay on agriculture by the Bolognese 
Paganino BonaCede, and the Four Kingdoms of Love, 
Satan, Vice, and Virtue, by his countryman Frederigo 
Freni, under the title Quadriregno^ an unsucoessiul 
imitation of Dante, belong also to this period. In 
the fifteenth century, Giusto de' Conti first meets us— - 
an imitator of Petrarca. In his sonnets he celebrates 
the beautiful hand of his mistress, on which account 
the whole collection is called La Bella Mano. About 
1413, the barber Burchiello, at Florence, acquired 
no little reputation by his peculiar, but, for us, un- 
intelligible sonnets. The attempt of the painter and 
Brchit^:t, Leon Battista Alberti (somewhat later, 
under Cosmo de* Medici), to compose hexameters 
and pentameters in Italian, is worthy of mention. 
Lorenio de' Medici, after the death of his grand- 
father (1464), the Pericles of the Florentine repub- 
lic, was inspired by his passion for Lucretia Donati, 
a noble Florentine lady, to imitate Petnrca ; yet he 
did it with independence. He was the pupil of the 
Platooist Marsiglio Ficino. Besides sonnets and 
oaiuwac, we have eapUoli, sianze, ierzme^ and car- 
nival songs, by him. His Sympotiumy or the Drink- 
•rs {Beoni), a sportive imitation of Dante, describes 
three Jounevs into a wine cellar. The most dis- 
Uiiguislied of the contemporaneous poets was Angelo 
Ambrogini^ called Polaiano, from Uie small vilSige 



Montepulciano, who is celebrated also as a sdioltr 
and philosophy. Besides a dramatic poom, oifn^ 
there is a fragment by him, in beautiful stsmu, is 
praise of Julian of Medici, on occasion of a toiua. 
ment, exhibited by the brothen, at Flonsioe. A 
friend of his was the graceful amatory poet Girolaiiw 
Benivieni. Of the three brothers Pulci, Benaids 
wrote two elegies, a poem on the passion of Ctviit, 
and was tlie first who translated Ihe eclogues of 
Virgil into Italian. . Luca was the author of the 
Heroides, a poem in ottave rimcj in which he cele- 
brated, earlier, but not less beautifully than Poisi- 
ano, a tournament of Lorenao of Medici, a pasioai, 
also in ottave rime, entitled Driadeo- d^ Amorty wii 
an epic poem of chivalry, Ciriffo Calvaneo, whicb in 
itself is of little value, and was left incomplete (Ber- 
nardo Giambullari finished it after tlie death oif tbe 
poet), but which is remarluible as the oallUDeao^ 
ment of those ironical and serioos poems of diivaiq, 
which, with the decline of chivalry and the poetiy 
of the middle ages, became natural, and, we migiit 
almost say, necessary to the poetical roirit of tlie 
Italians. Luigi, the most celebrated of the three, 
owes his fame not to the whimsical sonnets io which 
he and his friend, Matteo Franco, held each othrr 
up to the laughter of Lorenio and his guests (ofuo 
in tlie most indecent language), nor to hh Bea 4a 
Dicomano, &c., but to his Morganie Maggkn. by 
which he became the predecessor of Ariosio, who, 
however, surpassed him as much as he hinuelf mv- 
passed the first rude attempts of the fonrteesth and 
fifteenth centuries in this department, of wlacb the 
Btiovo d'Antona, La SpaffUL HiiioriaU,wod La Regiu 
Ancrojfay are the most known. The Memhriam of 
Francesco Cieco da Ferrara, which is not uowortfay 
to stand by the side of the Morganie, served to 
amuse the Gonnga, at Mantua ; but a more is- 
mediate predecessor of Ariosto was Matteo Mani 
Boiardo, author of the Orlando Innamorato, whidiit 
first was not much relished by the Italians, oo » 
count of its g[ravity, as they had already becooe \» 
fond of irony in these epics of chivalry ; so iBDch so, 
that Boiardo, continued by Niooob degU Agostioi, 
was entirely recast by Domenichi, and, at a bur 
period, by Bemi. Contemporary with these epic 
poets were the satirist Bern. Bellidoni, and oombM' 
less Petrarchists, as Francesco Cei, Gasparo Visoooti, 
Agostino Staccoli d'Urbino, Seiafino d^qoilSf As- 
tonio Tebaldeo^ Bernardo Acoolti, a oelebnted i» 
provvisatore, who assumed the modest snrasoc 
V Unico, a Neapolitan under the name of NoUunt, 
a Florentine, Cristoforo, under the name of VAltit- 
simo, &c. Antonio Fregoso, sumamed FUerta^, 
wrote a moral erotic poem. La Cerva BiantOi of 
moderate value, with Selve, and gay and meiaDcbol) 
capitolu Gian Filoteo Achillioi deserves to be latf- 
tioned, on account of his sdentifiomoral poems, /' 
f^iridario and // Fedele, and Comamno dJVofsettit 
for his poem on the art of war, entitled De Bi 
MilUari. Distinguished as female poets of this ctf- 
tury are, Battista Montefeltro, wife to Gslctw 
Malaspina, her niece Constanu, Bianca of E^ 
DamigeUa Trivulsi, Cassandra Fedele, and tlie two 
Isottas. The sixteenth century, the period of ItaliHi 
poetry, in which the princes of Italy, and particuUHy 
the popes, extended the most munificent patroostf 
to poetry and the arts, begins with the OrUndim 
other poems of the admirable Ariosto. Giuvsoai 
Giorgio Trissino attempted, without socoess, ti» 
serious epic. His work is dry and cold. Gio*aa^ 
Ruocella! displays mndi' tenderness and Minr '^^^ 
didactic poem Le Api, Luigi Afaunanni, auUiaroft 
didactic poem on agriculture {Jba C6ltiMs»9ae\ ^ 
romantic epic, Gtrone il Corteu, and Avarckidf l> 
modem Iliad, on the whole a fiUlure), beloog* n<^ 
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' to popt9 of the second rank. Sonnaittro distinguish, 
ed himself in bis Arcadia, and In his lyric poems, hj 
delicacy of feeling and beauty of expression. Benii 
became the creator of a new department. Among 
the Petrarchists of this age are Bembo, Castigiione, 
, and Molia. Lodovioo Domenichi published^ in 
I 1559, the poems of fifty noble ladies. Among these 
I was Vittoria Colonna, wife of Fernando d'Avalo, 
marquis of Pescara. (Respecting Aretino, equally 
known for genius and licentionsnesSj see Aretino.) 
Bermurdo Tasso, in his epic^ and still more in his 
lyric poems^ appears as an excellent poet, but was 
surpassed by his son Torquato Tasso. (See Tasso.) 
Guarini displays much grace in his lyrics (madrigals 
afid sonnets)^ but he owes his fiune to his Pastor 
Fido. Gabriello Chiabrera was distinguished as a 
lyric poet. He also wrote several epic poems and 
pastoral dramas. The learned &ther Bemiurdino 
Baldi published, besides sonnets and canxoni^ a hun- 
dred apologues in prose. Attempts had already been 
made in the ^sopic feble by Cesare Pavesi^ under 
the name of Targa, and by Giammaria Verdisotti, 
but with less success. Teofllo Folengi, more known 
under the name of Merlin Coecajo, must be mentioned 
as the inventor of macaronic poetry. As early as the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the conruption of 
taste had begun, and continually increased, so that the 
seventeenth century produced but very few works 
which can be considered as exceptions. We should 
mentioD, however, Marino (q. v.), who, as it were, 
founded his own school, m>m which proceeded 
C [audio Achillini, Girolamo Preti, Casoni and Anto- 
Dio Bruni, who were his most ardent admirers. 
Alessandro Tassoni is known as the author of La 
Secchia Rapida, a comic and satiric epic Francesco 
Bracciolini, who had imitated Tasso, in his Croce 
Rodfuistaio, with no great success, by his Schema 
degU Dei, disputed with Tassoni the honour of the 
invention of the mock-heroic, but does not equal him 
in grace and ingenuity. Two later mock-heroic 
poems — // Malmantile AtcfuisiatOf by Loremo Lippi, 
mod // TorracAione Desolaio, by Paolo Minucd— have 
DO other merit than the purity of their Tuscan lan- 
guage. The works of Carlo de' Dottori, Bartolom- 
meo Boochini, Cesari Caporali, are not of distinguished 
merit. Filicaia's lyrical poems glow with patriotic 
feeling, and a noble elevation, which will always 
render him popular. Count Fulvio Testi was the 
Horace of his nation, but his epic productions were 
mere fraraients. The caustic satires of the painter 
Salvator Rosa are not to be passed over in sUenoe, 
anient the general barrenness of Italian poetry, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The residence 
of Christina, queen of Sweden, in Rome, and her pre- 
dilection for the classic muse, served to banish from 
the circle of poets, who assembled round her, the 
Marinistic exaggeration, and to substitute for it a 
frigid correctness. Her conversion to the Catholic 
h\\h also attracted more attention to sacred poetry 
than it had previously received in Italy; but no poet 
of her circle merits particular notice. Deserving of 
mention is Niccolo Porteguerra, author of the Ric^ 
eiardetto, the last epic of chivalry. NoUi, whose 
songs and odes were popular, translated Milton's 
Paradise Lost, and was tlie first who made his coun- 
trymen acquainted with English literature, whilst, at 
the same time, the French taste b^^ui to prevail, 
which exercised a decided influence, particularly on 
the dramatic literature of Italy. Fewer candidates 
now appear on the Italian Parnassus. The abbate 
Carlo Innocenno Frugoni, among other poetical 
productions (mostly firigid occasional pieces), com- 
pused sonnets and caiuoni, of which the sportive ones 
are praised. There is a successful translation of the 
Psalms by Mattel. The Arte Rappresentaiiva (the 



Histrionic Art) is a didactic poem worthy of mention, 
by Lodovico Riccoboni, who rfused ttie character of 
the Italian theatre at Paris. Francesco Algarotti, 
the companion of Frederic the Great, belonging to 
the French school, in his odes, poetic episttes, and 
translations, exhibited the pleasing ease, but, at tlie 
same time, the coldness of the French. Robert! and 
Pignotti wrote ^sopic febles with originality and 
elegance. Twenty poets were united in the com. 
position of a comic poem, under the title Bertoldo, 
Bertoldino, and Oicasenno. Luigi Savioli suns of 
love in the style of Anacreon. As erotic and lyric 
poets, must oe mentioned with him Gherardo de* 
Rossi and Giovanni Fantoni, called, among the 
Arcadians (see Arcadia), Labindo. A pleasing en- 
thusiasm pervades the poetry of Ippolito Pindemonti; 
and, among the productions of his friend Aurelio 
Bertola of^Rhnini, the fables rank the highest. 
Clem. Bondi is pleasing, but without creative power. 
Giuseppe Parini, who unitated Pope's Rape of the 
Lock, displays true poetic elevation and fine feeling. 
Ono^ Mensoni, who is not without poetic origi- 
nality, confined hunself almost entirely to sacred 
poems. Alfieri was distinguished for his satires, 
lyric poems, his Etruria Vendicata^ and his dra- 
matic compositions, translations, &c. (See Alfieri) 
The abbate Giambattista Casti was distinguished for 
elegance, wit, and humour. His Animali ParlarUi, 
a mock-heroic poem, is rich in satiric and humorous 
traits. His Novelle Galanti are often indecent. The 
late Vincenso Monti is pronounced unanimously to 
have been the greatest among the recent poets of 
Italy. Besides his dramatic compositions, his most 
celebrated poem is his Bassmgliana, in which he 
imitates Dante. But who can enumerate the host 
which now lays dalm to the poetic laurel, particu- 
hirly since the souvenirs flourish in Italy also, and 
ofi*er so fine a field for sonnets, of which there is 
hardly an educated Italian who has not composed 
some? The grave character which the times are 
assuming will perhaps put an end to these elegant 
trifles, whose aoundiuice cannot be considered favour- 
able to an elevated tone, either in literature or the 
fine arts. The souvenirs have already declmed in 
Germany, where they originated. The latest epic 
attempts have not been successful. The Italiade 
and 5. Benedetto, by A. M. Ricci, Mosi, by Robiola, 
the Moabitide, by Franchi di Pont, were inferior to 
the specimens which have appeared of Palomba's 
MedcTo Coronaio. More interest has been excited 
by the tragedies, the authors of which, however, are 
restrained by their party views of the romantic and 
classical. Fabbri of Cesena, Marsusi, the duke of 
Vendignano, follow the example of Alfieri. respecting 
whose poetical system, see the article Alfieri. Ugo 
Foscolo's Ricciarda (Londra, i. e. Turin, 1820) was 
intended to introduce a taste for the romantic style 
into Italy; but It is already forgotten. Manaoni, a 
cultivator of Uiis kibd of poetry, or of what the 
Italians understand by this name, has been more 
successful. Goethe praised Manioni's Conte di Car- 
mapwla (Milan, 1820) highly. Pindemonti, Maffei, 
and Nicolini, however, are placed higher tiian Man- 
Eoni by all parties. The productions in the comic 
department are poor; they appear, at least to other 
nations, heavy and dragging, and the Commedia delV 
Arte (^ Drama) is not considered worthy of notice 
by the high classes; yet its strong hiunour might 
perhaps please an unpreiudiced mind more than the 
writings of Nota, Giraud, and Paniadoro. Barbieri's 
Nuova RaceoUa Teatrale, ossia Repertorio ad Uso d^ 
Teatri Raliani (Milan, 1820), and Marchisio's 
Opera Teatrale (Mihin, 1820), endeavour to supply 
the want of native productions by translations of 
French and German works — ^proof enough that the 
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natural gayety of the soath, iormedj the home of 
pleasure/ is aeparting. How can It be' othelvise 
dmier the Austrian sceptre? Our limits do not per- 
mit us' to mention the writers of sonnets and operas. 
Trite sulyects are brought up under forms a thousand 
times repeated, and thus the miracle, that Sgrini can 
astonish his audience with improwisated tragedies is 
partly explained. (See Imprmmsatori,) llie trea- 
sure of the Mvelle, of which Shakspeare so happily 
made use, lies before the Italian poets, untouched, 
and seems even to be little known to the Italian 
public at -.large. Theatres like those of S. Carlo at 
Naples, Dcdia Scala at Milan, Pergola at Florencei 
where whole regiments might appear on the stage, 
do not aSbrd mndk reason to hope for the restoration 
of dramatic excellence. The historical novel, which 
Sir Walter Scott has rendered so popular with all 
nations, has been attempted in Italy, as in Livati^ 
riaggi di Fr, Petrarea (Milan, 1820), Grossi's Tl- 
degonde, Bifamoni's Pramesti Spim, and the Mcnaca 
tU MoHMa, Hie history of Italmn pioetrj, particularly 
of the older periods, is to be found in the works of 
Crescimbeni, X^oadrio, Timboschi, and also in Gin- 

Siene's HiiUrire Litteraire d*lUtlie, Sismondi's work 
e la lAttSrature du Midi, and in Bouterwek (q. v.) 
tiie two lasfr of which works come down to our own 
times. 

Italian Theatre. The political state of Italy, and' 
the easy, careless life of the people, in their mild , 
and beautiful climate, have ooM>perated in causing 
tibe dramatic literature of Italy to remain in a very 
backward state. It was revived, as has been shown 
in the article Drama, earlier among the Italians than 
among other nations, because they had the model of 
the ancient drama before tlieir eyes ; but this very 
circumstance was one reason why a national drama 
was not formed in Italy. The modem Italian, gene- 
tally speaking, has not that reflecting turn of mind, 
which IB necessary for the composition and enjoyment 
of a truly good drama ; nor has sufficient Hberty 
existed for centuries in Italv to afford a lair field for 
dramatic talent If it be objected that the Spanish 
drama attained its perfection tinder the stem sway 6f 
an absolute government, it may be answered, that 
the higher druna, with the Spaniards, is of a religious 
Gast-« consequence of that religious gloom which 
belongs to the Spanish character, but which the gay 
Italian does not feel. The extemporaneous mask, 
whidi is such a fiivourite with the lower classes of 
Italy, is contemned for this very reason by the 
higher classes; and whilst the people in general 
reush nothing but the emumeML delP arte (see 
Drama) f the higher classes care only for the opera. 
The drama, therefore, properly so called, does not 
appear like a natural part of Italian literature, and 
we trust it will not be considered an arbitrary divi- 
sion. If we treat the Italian drama separately from 
the body of Italian literature. The dramatic writers 
of this country started with so close an hnitation of 
the ancients, that no Italian, down to the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, wrote a trajgedy in any 
language except Latin ; and the (hfio of Angelo 
PoHsiBiio, of that time, is a series of lyrical poems 
dramatically attached to each other— a tragedy 
merely in name. The S^onisbe of Trissino imitates 
in every point the ancient model, even to retaining 
the chorus ; it is not without merit, but, on the 
whole, is a pedantic work; yet, in the Ume of Leo 
X., in 1616, it was received with so much applause, 
as to be represented in Rcmie with great pomp. Ruc- 
cellai (1525) bean the same marks of imitaUon and 
want of poetical invention ; even Ta8so*s Thrria- 
mondo (about 1505), though particular passages re- 
mind m of his immortal poems, is stamped with the 
Same character. Amidst the minute and anxious 



observance of the rules of Aristottey ckaely fbUoied 
by many Italian writers of tragedies not worthy of 
mention, count Prospero Buonacelli deserves credit 
for venturing to omit the chorus ; on the other hand, 
the lawyer vhicenso Gravina oaoe more atteropted 
to show that imitation of Seneca vras the only vsy to 
tragic perfection. After MorteiJo, in the begimuof 
of tne dgbteedth century, had finally attempted (b 
improve uie Italian drama by the imitatioo of Rsdne 
and Coraeille (he even endeavoured to introduce tbe 
French Alexandrine), Maffei, in bis Jfeme^aiiMdit 
a middle course, and, witliout imitating either, to 
unite the excellencies of Seneca and of the Frmdi 
theatre. In this absence of real tragedies, the seri- 
ous operas, the musical dramas of Metasta^ ban 
1698), mav be properly mentioned. Their tone had 
been settled by the attempts of Apostolo Zeoo. 
Without marked character or free play of imagia- 
tion, they always preserve the decorum of the Freodi 
theatre ; but fn elegance and melody of laogusje, 
and in musical softness of expression ror the comjMO 
places of passion, particularly of love, they are US' 
rivalled. Alfieri, who wrote towards Uie m of tfae 
last century, is, throughout his writings, a contrast 
to Metastasio. (See Alfieri,"^ He do^ not satisfy s 
German or an Englishman m his conception ofdn* 
matic excellence. Among his followen are Viocemo 
Monti of Ferrara, Alessandro Pelopi of Bologna, and 
particularly Giambattista NiccoUni of Florence, vhuM 
Pofyxena received a prise in 1811. The pastonl 
dramas of Tasso and Guarini, vis., the Aminta of the 
former, and the Pastor Fido of the latter, form a 
novel kind of dramatic poetry. They entireiy 
eclipsed those of Kiccolo of Coreggio, Afjostiio 
Beccari, Cinthio Giraldi, Agostino Aigeoti. and 
Buonarelli. Tasso succeeded in uniting the swttt- 
est tones of Theocritus, Anacreon, and of the 
eclogues of Vu-gil, without injuring his originality. 
In comedy, the Italians also liegan vrith a dose imi- 
tation of the ancients, not, however, of the comedy of 
Aristophanes, but of the Romans, Plautus and the 
calm Terence. These productions were called, is 
contradistinction from the extemporaneous cooiedy, 
commedie erudfie (learned comedies). The comedin 
of Ariosto and tiie aizia of Machiavelli exhibit tiiii 
imitation. The other comedies of the latter are 
altogether Florentfaie in their character, but we ni^ 
admit that they are deficient in that elevated tone of 
comedy, whidi we admire in Shakspeare. We meo' 
tion Tasso's Git Inirighi d'Amcre only on sccoDOt of 
the author's name. The Tancia, by the youflgrf 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti (1626), is one of the 
most remarkable Italian comedies, on account of the 
Florentine nationality so well portrayed in it. Gol- 
donl endeavoured to put an end to the eemaei/tf 
deW artcy by his grave moralismg comedies. On the 
other hand, GonTstrove to save the eztempoiaoeottf 
comedy, by elevating its character. In oomcdie^. 
the sulfjects of which were taken firom fiiiry tales, and 
in tngi-comedies, the materials of wUch were fnm 
Calderon and Moreto, without, however, havings thiir 
poetical execution or genius, he only wrote the chief 
parts, and these in very easy verses. In the ^^ 
portant parts, which were intended for the staodig 
masks, he was satisfied with indicating merely tw 
leading ideas, leaving the execution to the talent of 
the actor. He remained without a follower. Ad(»C 
the latest vrriters of comedies, we mav meotioa Ai- 
bergati, whose Prisoner received a wve at VvtiA, 
and who wrote a number of agreeable ftrces : the 
Venetian Francesco Antonio Avelloni, lumtDed » 
Poetina, an imitator of the French ; Antoolo ^^^ 
Sograsi ; Uie Neapolitan Gualsetti ; Uie aUate Cm- 
an ; tiie Piedmontese Camillo Federid ; the Rob^ 
Gherardo de* Rossi ; count Oinud ; Giovaooi Pu»- 
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demoDtif &c. (See Haiia^Poetry.) Augustus Wtt- 
lism ▼on Schle^l says (vol. u. p. 68, of his Drama- 
tiMche Vorletungen), *'We think it not saying too 
much to assert, that dramatic po^trj, as well as the 
histrionic art, is in the lowest state in Italy. The 
foundation of a national theatre Juts never yet been 
bud, and, without a total reform in principles, there 
is no prospect that it ever will be."* 

Italian Art. The art of painting was early Intro- 
duced both into Italy and Germany by Greek mas- 
ters; but the diversities of national character, 
climate, and religion, produced different lesuUs in 
the two countries. A glowing imagination, an easy 
life, an innate sense for the iieautiful, oathusiasfic 
piety, the constant sight of nature in her &irest 
forms, and the contempiation of the masterpieces of 
ancient art, occasioned painting, in XiaXj, to unfold 
with great magnificence; whuej in Germany, the 
ancient painters loved rather to dwell on the inward 
life and character. They were poets and phUoso- 
pheis, who selected colours instead of wordl The 
Italians have therefore remained inimitable in the 
ideal of this art, as the Greeks in statuary. The 
twelfth century is generally taken as the period of 
the begimiing of the histoiy of painting in Italy; 
but, even before that time, it haa been the scene of 
the labours of Greek and Byiantine artists. During 
the pontificate of Leo the Great, in the year 441, a 
lan^e picture in mosaic was executed in the Basilica 
of St Paul, on the road to Ostla, and the portraits of 
the forty-two first bishops, which are seen in the 
same church, date their origin from the same time. 
Mosaic and encaustic painting was then the prevalent 
mode. Painting in distemper was afterwards intro- 
duced. About the end of the sixth century, tliere 
were many paintings, which were not believed to be 
the work of mortal hands, but were attributed to 
angels or blessed spirits. To this dan belongs one 
of the most &mous reoresentations of the Saviour, 
io wood, at Rome, called hxu^^^tnrm, of which a 
sight can b^ obtained only with difficulty, in theMiic- 
turn sandorum. Whether the evangelist Luke, 
whom painters afterwards chose for their patron 
saint, was himself a painter,bas been the sulyect of 
much controversy. In Rome, especially, the matioH' 
noi in Sta. Maria Maggiore, Sta. Maria del Popoli, 
bia. Maria in Araoeli, and the one in the neighbour- 
ing GroUa Ferraia, have been ascribed to the pencil 
of the evangelist. In the eighth century, painting 
OQ gkss, mosaic on a ground or gold, and painting in 
enamel, were ieabusly prosecuted in Italy. There 
were already many native artists. One of the oldest 
mouuments of art is the celebrated Christ on the 
Cross, in the Trinity church at Florence, which existed 
tliere as early as 1003. About 120Q, a Greek artist, 
Tlieophanes, founded a school of painting in Venice. 
1'he genuine Italian style first bloomed, however, in 
Florence, and may be treated under three leading 
periods : I. firom Cimaboe to Raphael ; 2. from Ra. 
pbael to the Caraopi ; 3. fiom the Caoicci to the 
present time. 

First Period. The art was first pursued with seal 
in Piss. Giimta Pisano, Guido of Sienna, Andr. 
lafi and Bufihlmaco precede Cimabue, who was bom 
at Florence, in IS4a This artist, who was regarded 
as a prodigy by his contemporaries, first introduced 
||ipre correct proportions, and gave his figures more 
life and expression. His scholar Giotto excelled him 
f ven io these respecU, and exhibited a grace hitherto 
unknown. He was the friend of Dante and Petrarch, 
^ practised, with equal success, historical painting, 
miHaic, sculpture, architecture, and portrait and 
muiiatiue painting. He first attempted foreshorten- 
ing and a natural disposition of drapery, but his style, 
nevertheless^ remained dry and stiff. Boniface VIII. 



foTited him to Remei where he painted the stiU oele* 
brated liTavioella. He was follow«d by Gaddi, Ste- 
iaao, Maso, and Siaone Meouna, who painted the 
celebrated portraits of PetrarcHi aad Laura. But 
Masaccio first dispeUed the darkness of the middle 
ages, and a briditer dawn illumined the ark. Tha 
Florentine republic^ ip the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, had attained the smpmit of its eplendour. 
Cosmo of Medici patronised all the arts and sdenoes} 
Brunelleschi then, built the dome of the cathedral ; 
Loreoio Ghiberti cast the famous doora of the bap- 
tistery in bronse ; and Donatello was to statuary what 
Masaccio was to painting. Masaccio's real name was 
Tommaso Giudi. He was bona at St Giovanni, in 
Val d*Amo, in the year 1408. His paintings have 
keeping, character, and spirit. His acholan firsi 
beg^ to paipt in oii^ but only upon wooden tablets 
or upon walls, coated with plaster of Paris. Canvass 
was not used till long after. Paolo Uooelli laid the 
foundation for the study of perspective. Luca Si^- 
Qorelli, who first studied anatomy, and Domenico 
Ghirhuidaki, who combined noble forms and expres- 
sion with a knowledge of perapective, and abomhed 
the excessive use of giiding* were distinguished in 
their profiession. The elevated mmd of Leonardo da 
Vinci (see rwici'),wbowasbomin 1444, and died I5I9, 
and who was a master in all the arts and sciences, 
infused so much philosophy and feeling into the art, 
that, by his instrumentality, it quickly reached matu* 
rity. From him the Florentine school acquired that 
grave, contemplative, and almost melancholy charac- 
ter, to which it originally leaned, and which it after- 
wards united with the boldness and gigantic energy 
of Michael Angelo. The Roman school already 
enumerated among its foundera the miniature painter 
Oderigi, who died in 1300. He embellished manu- 
scripts with small figures. Guido Palmerucci, Pietro 
Cavallini and Gentile da Fabriano were his most dis- 
Unguidied successors. Almost all the painters oi this 
time were accustomed to annex inscriptions to their 
pictures : the annunciation to the virgin Mary was 
their favourite sulyect. Perugia was the principal 
seat of the Roman school. As early as the thirteeuih 
century, there was a society of painters there. Pietro 
Vanuoci, called Perugino (who was bom 1446, died 
1524), first introduced more grace and nobler Ibrms 
into this school, whose character acquired from him 
sofsething intellectual, noble, sunply pious andnatu- 
ralf whidh always remained peculhir to the Roman 
school. Ferugino's great scholar, Raphael, soon 
surpassed all former masters^ and banished their 
poverty, stiffiness, and dryness of style. Taste came 
into Venice from the East. Andr. Murano and Vit- 
tore Carpaccio are among the earliest artists of that 
city. Giovanni and Gentile Bellino are the most 
distinguished pauiters of the earlier Venetian schooL 
The former was bom 1424, and died 1514. The 
latter laboured some time in Constantinople under tho 
reign of Mohammed II. They introduced the glow- 
ing coloun of the East ; their style was simple and 
pure, without rising to the ideal. Andr. Mantegna 
(bora at Padua, in 1431, died 1506) was the first to 
study the ancient models. Padua was the principal 
seat of the Venetian school. Mantegna afterwards 
transferred it to Mantua, and his style formed the 
transition to the Lombard schooL Sduxds of paint- 
ing flourished in Verona, Bassano, and Brescia. 
Giovanni of Udine (who was so distinguished by his 
fiiithful imitation of nature in secondary thines, that 
he painted for Raphael the garlands around his pic- 
tures in the Famesina), Pellegrino, and Pordenone, 
were the most able predecessors of the two great 
masten of the Venetian school, Giorgione and Titian. 
Nu capital city served as the central point of the 
Lombard school : Boloema sul»eauentlT became the 
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centre. Imola, Conto, Ferrers, Modem, Reggio, 
Parma, Mantua, and Milan were afterwards consider- 
ed the seats of this schod. Galasio, who lived aboat 
1220, Aligfaieri, Alghisi. Cosimo Tura, Eicole Grandi, 
and especially. Dosso Dossi (bora 1479, died 1560), 
were the principal painters of Ferrara. The last, a 
friend of Ariosto, possesses a remarkable grandeur 
of style, united with a richness of colouring which 
may bear comparison with that of Titian. Bramante, 
(bora 1444, died 1514), who was likewise a great 
architect, Lippo Dalmasi, and especially Francesco 
Raiboliui (bora 1450), called FrantxMco Frdncia, were 
highly distinguished among the Bolognese masters. 
The latter, who was marked by a tender religious ex- 
pression and uncommon industry, had the greatest 
veneration for Raphael. It is asserted that, at the 
sight of the St Cecilia of this master, he was so 
struck with the impossibility of attaining the same 
perfection, that he lell into a deep melancholy, and 
soon after died. Here also belongs the charming 
Inhocenso da Imola. But all these were far surpassed 
by the incomparable Antonio Allegri da Correggio, 
who, in foct, lirst founded the character of Uie Lom- 
bard school, so distinguished for harmony of colours, 
expression replete with feeling, and genuine grace. 

Second Period, We now come to the greatest 
masten of any age, who, almost at the same time, as 
heads of the four schools, carried every branch of the 
art to the highest perfection. In Italy, they and 
their scholare are called CinouecenHsti, from the cen- 
tury in which they flourished. This period of perfec- 
tion passed away rapidly, and soon required the violent 
restoration, with which the third period commences. 
After Leonardo da Vinci, in the Florentine school, 
had settled the proportions of figtures, and the rules 
of perspective and of light and stoide, and his 
scholars, Luini (who uniteid Raphael's style with 
that of' his master), Salaino.and Melio, besides the 
admirable Baccio della Porta, who is flunous under 
the name of Fra Bartolommeo, (bora 1469), and 
whose works are distinguished for elevated concep- 
tion, warmth of devotion, and glowing eoloun, had 
done much for the art, and after tlie gentle and 
feeling Andrea del Sarto (bora 1488, died 1530), the 
intellectual Balthasar Pennai and the gay Rasn had 
made this school distinguished, arose the most 
extraordinary of all masten, Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti (bora 1474, died 1564). His gigantic mind 
grasped, with equal power, statuary, wchitecture, 
and painting. H is fire of composition, his knowledge 
of anatomy, the boldness of his attitudes and fore- 
shortenings, leave him without a rival ; but, as a 
model, he was detrimental to the art, because bis 
imitators necessarily fell into exaggeration and con- 
tempt of a simple style. In grandeur, his fresco 
painting, the Last Judgment, in the Sistine chapel at 
Rome, is inimitable. Beauty was never so much his 
object, as power and sublimity, especially since, in 
the former, he could never equal Raphael, but in the 
latter stood alone. Dante was his favourite poet 
In his later yean, the erection of St Peter's church 
almost entirely engrossed his thoughts. Rosso de' 
Rossi, Daniel of Volterre, Salviati, Angelo Bromiiio, 
Alessandro AUori, and many othera, were his scholan 
and imitatora. In 1580, Ludov. Cigoli and Greg. 
Pagani began to awaken a new spirit. They 
returned to nature, and sought to create a better 
taste in the ehiaro otcuro. Domenico Passignani, 
Cristoforo Allori, and Comodi were their followera. 
If we tura our attention to the Roman school, we 
find at iU head the first of artists— Raphael Santio 
da Urbino (bora 1483, died 1520.) His genius 
•howed itself as elevated in his fresco paintings, in 
the Uanze and loggie of the Vatican (the former of 
which oontaio the School of Atliens, the Paraassus, 



and the Conflagration of the Borgo, while (he btts 
contain scripiural scenes, firom the creation thmaA 
the whole Old Testament), as it appears lo?^ 
spiritual and original in the frescos of the Fsraaia 
(representing the life of Psyche). No less sopniv 
are his oil paintings, of which we shall only meotioo 
his ntadoHnas, celebrated throughout the worid. 
especially the MadoHna del Sigto (in the Dresden 
gallery), the Madonna della Sedia (in Flomcr^, 
Madonna della Petce (in Madrid), Maria Giarduueft 
(in Paris), Madonna di Foligno (in Rome), his St 
Cecilia (fai Bologna), and his last work, the Tius- 
figuration of Christ His scholars and snocnaon^ 
tlie bold GiuUo Romano (bom 1492, died 1546), tbe 
more gloomy Franc. Penni il Fattore (bora L4S8, 
died 1528), the lofty Bartolommeo Ramenefai, sor- 
named Bagnaeaoallo^ Pierino del Vaga, PolidoR) <k 
Caravaggio, Gemigniani, Beovenuto Tisi, ullid 
Garofolo, and many others— were skilfiil masten; 
but they forsook the path of their great patten, aod 
degenerated into mannerism. Federioo BsnKoo 
(bora 1528, died 1612) endeavoured to oouDtenct 
this tendency. In spirit, he belonged to the Uobud 
school, as he aimed at the grace of Conreggio. He 
possesses an uncommon degree of grace and expR»> 
sion. With his scholan Franceaoo Vanni, Pellc^ 
and the luothera Zuocheri, he infused a new life m 
the Roman school, though the latter produced pkss. 
ing rather than great works, and fell into aos- 
nerisnu Musiano was distinguished in laodseapr 
painting, and Nogari, Pulione, and Faocbetti io por- 
trait punting. At the head of the Venetian sM 
we find the two excellent colourista Gkirgiooe Bv- 
bareUi di Casteifiranoo (bora 1477, died 1511) nd 
Tiiiano Vereelli (bora 1477, died 1576). The por- 
traiU of the former are celebrated for their %vtsk 
and truth. The latter was great in all the dep^ 
ments of art, inimitable in the disposition of hacv- 
nations, excellent as an historical and portrait psiiiter, 
and the firet great landscape painter. Eva ■ 
extreme old age, his powers wrere unimpaired. 
Ariosto and Ar^ino were friends of the cay, ii*n7 
Titian. He executed many works for the SpioiA 
kings. Some of his most famous works are the shtf- 
piece of St Pietro Maitire, his pictures of Venus, bs 
Bacchanal, and his Children Playing, in Madrid, kii 
Crisio della Moneta, &c. He first undeRtood tk 
art of painting with transparent coloiin. In ptK^ 
he selected the form of^ a bunch of grapes fcr • 
model. His succe88or»--Sebaatiano del l^i^ 
Palma Vecchio, Lorenao Lotto, Paris Boido«, 
Pordenone^^are distinguished, espcciaUy ui cokmar 
Sdiiavone, whose ehiaro oteuro and riduMS « 
colour are truly remarkable; Giacomo da Ponn. 
called Basaano, who imitated rrality,even in conoMn 
things, to deception, and who was the heed di 
whole femily of painters; the ardent, ws^vti 
RobusU,caUed // Tinioretto (bora 1512, died ltf4\ 
whom Titian, through jealousy, dismissed froo » 
school; the fantastic, splendid Paul Veronese (l»rt 
1632, died 1688), who pahited boldly and bnlmth 
with a free pencil, but neglected ail proonety «i 
costume, and frequently mingled masks in histt«il 
paintings, and the Veronese Caeliari, were oraawatt 

of the Venetian school. It likewise ^^P"""' 
and its mannerists were worse than those of lbs JOJJ 

schools, because they did not study the antiqoo ^ 
the ideal. At the head of the Lombard scbooi, «» 
find the chaining Antonio Allegri, called ^^^JJPJ 
(bora 1494, died 1634), whose works "• *w* 
feeling. {See Correggio.) His8UOoesiorta«dsc** 
ars were Francesco Rondani, Gatti, Lelio Om,^ 
especially Francesco MasK>la il Par»edai<n» (l«» 
1503, died 1640). This artist possesMd ■wcb'J*' 
fire, and a f eculiar grace, vrfaich frefnaitly borac* 
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on roanneriaBi. Gandemio Ferrari, and many otben, 
are iho omamcnts of the Milanese school In land- 
scape paintinff, Lavinario was called the Titian 
of MUan. The fiunous Sofonisba Angosciola (bom 
1530), of Cremona, was highly disUnguished in music 
and painting. As an extent portrait-painter, she 
was invited to Madrid, where she painted dou Carlos 
and the whole royal family, and gave instruction to 
qaeen Elinbeth. Van Dyke declared that he had 
learned more from the conversation of this woman, 
when she was blind from age, than he had from the 
study of the masters. She died in 1620. Lavinia 
Fontana, Artemisia Gentilcschi, Maria Rolmsti, and 
Elis. Sirani were celebrated female artists of this 
time. Camillo and Giulio Procacdno were distin- 
guished for strength of imagination and excellent 
colouring. In Bologna, we find Bagnacavallo, a 
di:<tinguished artist of this period, whom we have 
already mentioned as one of Raphael's scholars. He 
flourished about 1542. Francesco Primaticcio (bom 
U90, died 1570), Niccolo dell'Abbate, Pellegrino 
Tibaldi, Passarotti, and Fontana were very able 
Bolognese artists. 

Third Period. It begins with the age of the three 
Carracci. These excfulent artists endeavourol to 
restore a pure style, and, by the combined study of 
the ancient masters of nature and science, to give a 
new splendour to the degraded art. Their influence 
was powerful The division into the four principal 
adiot)l8 now ceases, and we find but two principal 
divbioDs—the followers of the Carracci, who are 
called ecleeticM^ and the followers of Michael Angelo 
Caravaggio, who are called naturalists. Lodovioo 
Carracci (bora 1555, died 1619) was the uncle of the 
two brothers Agostino (bom 1558, died 1601) and 
Aonibale (bom 1560, died 1609). Lodovioo was 
quiet, contemplative, sofl, and serious. H is passionate 
teachers, Fontana and Tintoretto^ at first denied him 
any talent: he studied therefore more leabusly, and 
acquired the deepest views as an artist Agostino 
aohed uncommon sagacity and the most extensive 
knowledge with k noble character. His brother 
Aonibale, who made extraordinary progress in the 
ait, under Lodovioo's direction, beoune jealous of 
Agostino. The disputes between the two brothers 
iMtver ceased, and the offended Agostino devoted 
Umself chiefly to the art of engraving. The attacks 
(if their enemies first united them, and they founded 
together a great academy. The brothers were 
Invited to Rome to paint the gallery of the duke of 
Fanese. They soon disagreed, and Agostino retired, 
ud left the work to his fiery brother. Annibale 
otunpleted the undertaking with honour, but was 
il^UBefiilly cheated of the greatest part of his pay. 
I^ceply mortified, he sought to divert his mind by 
nsw labours and a journey to Naples ; but the hostility 
which he there experienced, hastened his death. 
Mcanwhil^ the quiet Lodovico finished, with the aid 
of his achoUrs, one of the greatest works — ^the fiunous 
portico of St Michael in &sco, in Bologna, on which 
*re represented seven fine paintings, from the legends 
<tf St Benedict and St Cecilia. The last of the 
labours of this great master was the Annunciation to 
Mary, represented in two colossal figures, in the 
<>thedral o£ Bologna. The angel is clothed in a 
^^ dress, and, oy an unhappy distribution of 
dnpery, his right foot seems to stand where his left 
b^gs, and vice versa. Near at hand, this is not 
<^bserved; but^ as soon as the large scaffi>ld vras 
i^oved, Lodovico saw the fi&ult, which gave occa- 
■no to the bitterest criticisms firom tiis enemies. The 
^>grin which he suffered on this occasion brought 
™ to the grave. The scholars of the Carracci 
are numberless. The most famous endeavoured to 
^"^ the grace of Corr^ggio with the grandeur of 



the Roman masters. Cesare Aretusi was distfaignished 
for the most falthflil copies of CorrMgio ana Guido 
Reni (bom at Bologna, 1575, died 1642), especially 
for the ideal beauty of his heads, the loveliness of his 
infiint figures, and the uncommon facility of his 
pencil. His fresco representing Aurora, in the 
palace Borghese, and his oil painting, the Ascension 
of Mary, in Munioh, are well known. Francesco 
Albani (bom 1578 at Bologna, died 1660) lived in 
constant rivalry with Guido. He produced many 
large church paintings, but was most celebrated for 
the indescribable chiurm with which he represented, 
on a smaller scale, lovely subjects from mythology, 
and especially groups of Cupids. His paintings in 
the Verospi gaUery, and his Four Elements, which 
he painted fir the Borghese family, gained him 
universal reputation. The background of his laiid^ 
scapes is excellent. All his works breathe serenity, 
pleasure, and grace. The third great contemporary of 
those already mentioned, Domenioo Zampieri, called 
DomenicAino (bora 1581, died 1641), was at first 
little esteemed bv them, on account of his great 
modesty and timidity. Thrice were prises awarded 
by Lodovico to drawings, the author of whidi no one 
could discover. At last A^tino made inquiries, and 
the young Domenichino tunidly confessed that the 
drawings were his. His industry and perseverance 
renderra him the favourite of his master. His works 
evince the most thorough knowledge, and are rich in 
expression of character, in force, and trath. His 
Communion of St Jerome, his Martyrdom of St 
Agnes, and his fresco in the Grotta Ferrata, are 
immortal masterpieces. He was always remarkable 
for his timidity. He was invited to Naples, but was 
there persecuted and tormented by the painters ; and 
it is even suspected that he was poisoned. Giovanni 
Lanfianco (bom at Parma, 1580, died 1647) was 
especially distinguished for the effect of his light. 
Bartol. Schidone is one of the bests colourists of tlus 
school. The Bibienas, the Molas, Al. Tierini, Pietro 
di Cortona, Giro Ferri also deserve mention. At the 
head of the naturalists, who, with a bold and often 
rash pencil, imitated nature, without selection, stands 
Michael Aiigelo Merigi, or Amerig^ da Caravaggio 
(bora 1569). His auef opponent in Rome was 
D'Arpino, who stood at the head of the idealists, or 
rather of the mannerists. Caravan;io and his suc- 
cessors, Manfivdi, Leonello Spada, Guercino da 
Cento, &c., often took common nature for a model, 
which they servilely imitated, thus profening the 

Senuine dignity of the art, though they cannot be 
enied strength and genius. Arout this time, the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the bambocciate 
were mtroduced. (See Peter Laar.) Many artists, 
especially Michael Ang. Cerquoni, surnamed deiie 
battaglie, and delle hambocciaie, followed this degene- 
rate taste. Andrea Sacchi made great efforts to 
oppose him. His drawing was correct and grand ; 
Raphael was his model. His most fiimous scholar 
was Carlo Maratto (bora 1625, at Camerano), whose 
style was noble and tastefuL The cavaliere Pietro 
Liberi, Andrea Celesti, ttie female portrait painter 
Rosalba Carriera (bora at Venice, 1675, died 1757), 
who was distinguish^ for her drawings in pastel, 
the graceful Francesco Trevtsani, Pioietta Tiepolo, 
and Canaletto, a painter in perspective, were the 
celebrated Venetian painters of this time. Carlo 
Cignani (bora 1628, died at Bologna, 1719) acquired 
a great reputation by his originality and the strength 
and agreeableness of his colouring. Of his scholars. 
Marc Antonio Franceschini was distinguished (bom 
1648, died 1729), whose works are charming and 
full of BouL Giuseppe Crespi, called Spagnuoletiei 
deserves mention for his industry and correct style, 
but his pictures have unfortunately become very much 
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defcoed hftHne, Anoagliie Romaas, Pompeo BaU 
ioni (bom 1706, died 1787) was priodpalfy distin. 

Siisbed, BDd was a rival of Uie oelebcated Mengs. 
Dgelica Kaiifinann desenres to be meDtkined. — We 
must not foiwet the NeapoUbin and the Geooese 
adiods. Of tSe Neapolitans, we name Tommaao de* 
StefiuH (bom 1290), FiL Tesauoo, Simone, Colantoniq 
de' Fieri (bora 1352), Solario U Zingaro, Sabatino 
(bora 1480), Beterio, Caiaccioio, Giuseppe Ribem 
Spagnoletto (bom 1503), Spadaro, Francesoo di 
Maria (bora 1683), Andrea Vaccafo, the spirited 
laudscape-paioter Salvator Rosa (bora 1616), Preti, 
called il Catairete (bora 1613), and Luca Giordano 
(bora 1632, died 1705), who was called, ftom the 
npklity of his execution, Xrttca /a Prefto. Solimena 
(bora 1657) and Conca belong to the aiodera masters 
of Uiis sdiooL The Genoese can name amon^i^ their 
artists Semino (bora 1485), Luca Cambiasi (bora 
1527), Pftggi Strossi, called U Preie Gefwvese, Cas- 
tigtiooe (bora 1616), Biscaino, Gaulli, and Parodl. 
Perhaps the most distinguished of the living painten 
of ItBly is Camocdni. This reputation, however, is 
not allowed hfan without dispute by foreign countries, 
and even by many artists of bis native land. His style 
is grand, aad purely historical ; his drawings are even 
more highly esteemed than his paintings. His pieces, 
however, are cold, and their estimation seems to have 
diminished. Landi is a distinguished portrait paio- 
ter, though his colouring is rattier cold. The pencil 
of Grassi possesses aninmiitahlegrace,andatrueen. 
chantmenL Benvenuti, director of the academy in 
Florence, Is thb first artist there. A French artist 
(Fabre) in Florence is the competitor of Benvenuti ; 
his landscapes and hu pastoral scenes are equally 
excellent. Colignon is also a very able artist, in the 
same place. Appiani, who died a few years ago at 
Milan, was particularly celebrated for the grace of 
his feinale figures ; and Bossi had equal reputation. 
In a more-serious and severe style. The Florentine 
8abbatelli*s sketches with the pen are highly esteem- 
ed. Ermini, in Florence, is a charming miniature 
pahiter, in Isabey^ manner. Alvaret, a Spaniard, 
and Ayes, a young Venetian, are In high repute at 
Rome. The young artist Agricola is particularly 
distinguished among the artisu of Rome. He Is a 
native of Urbino. In purity of style, he is thought 
to surpass all modera artists. (For the history of 
Italian painten, see Lansi's Siona Piitorica,) — In 
the art of engraving, the Italians have acquired 
great eminence. Tommaso Finfg^erra, who flourish- 
ed 1460, was Uie first celebrated master of this art, 
which he taucfat to Baccio Bandini. They were 
iooceeded by Mantegna : but Marco Antonio Rai- 
mondi, of Bologna, who lived in 1500, was the first 
to introduce greater freedom into his eneravinss. 
His copies of Raphael have always been higbly vain. 
ed, CO account of their correctness. His manner 
was imitated by Bonasone, Marco di Ravenna, Di 
Ghisi, and others. Agosthio Carraoci, Parmegglano, 
Cario Maratti and Pietro Testa etched some excel- 
lent works. Stefiino della Bella was distinguished 
for his small, spirited, and elegant pieces. Among 
the modems, Bartolomi deserves mentioa in stippled 
engravinc. Cunego, Volpato, and Bettelini are also 
distinguisned ; but, above all, the Florentine Ra- 
phael Morgb^, who has carried the art of engrav- 
inr to a d^ree of perfection never before anticipated. 
The labours of Morghen, and yet more those sof 
Longhl, perhaps the most admirable of all modern 
engravers, of ToschI, of Anderloni, of Folo, of Pal- 
mmni, of Lasinio, c^ Garavaglia, Lapi, Schiavooetti, 
«vince an activitv, to which new employment and 
new excitement have been afforded by tlie eager- 
ness of travelleri, and the number of s|uendid works 
00 bttildingo (swA as those on the catliedcal of Milan, 



the Carthosian mooastery of Favia, the sacriHy of 
Sienna, the Campo Santo of Pisa, the Mniiwiifi 
§epoieraii of Tuscany, the principal edifices of Vena, 
the Chiese principaU di Europtl^. One of the latot 
and beet is the work of the faratheia, DoieUi, U 
Certota di Patna, The painter Francesco Pinifaas, 
whose description of Milan exceeds all others in 
exactness, has also given ua a description of thii 
celebrated Carthusian monastery. As a awdivB 
between painting and sculpture (see SaUfim^ ee 
auist mentioa mosaic, m wnieh many paintiiigs imvi 
been imitated in Italy, from the widi to render Ike 
master works imperishable. There is a distiactiai 
made between the Roman mosaic executed by Tai, 
Giotto, and Cavallini, and the Florentiaie. (Sm 
ilotaie,) Mosaic pafaiting seems to have fionisM 
as well in France, whither it was tranip!anted,aiis 
Rome. I'he art of working in seagiwia (see &•- 
gliola) has flourislied for two cen tur ies in ToMsof . 
In hiter times, Lamberto Gori hu distingviM 
himself in this branch. Rome is atiU the sBcSropoiii 
of the arts. Pope Pius VII. generoosly supported 
the plans of that lover of the arts, cardinal Gonaln; 
and the Chlaramooti mnseumy by every acoooat tte 
most superb part of the long gaUeriesof the VaticsB, 
will be a lasting monument of bin noUe patronsiCL 
Allfiriends of the sublime and beautiful deeply feli 
the accident that befell St Paul's churchy near Roue, 
in the conflagration of 1823. To restore it iraoU 
hardly be possible. The kns of tUa noble Bssiiis 
is not adequately compensated by the church of Si 
Peter and Paul, biult opposite the castle of Nsplci, 
nor by the temple of Possagno, which, before it vsi 
finished, received the ashes (tf its founder, the ptst 
Canova. As a monument, to the embellidunent of 
which that distinguished man contributed the hst i^ 
forts of his ffenius, this church is a legacy hiclily lo 
be esteemed by Italian artists. SculfSure and psist' 
ing here again meet ardutecture in a sisterly «»• 
bnce. Caoova's death was the cause of its tint sol- 
emn consecration. (For a particular aooouat «f 
Canova, see the article.) Notwithstanding the eiod- 
lence of their master, little is to be expected fram Us 
Italians of Canova's school. The mooomeots whkk 
were executed or planned by Riod for the penst 
grand-duke of Tuscany at Aremo, by Plsani for da 
pruioeBses of the house of Este at Regg^ tud hi 
Antonio Bosa to the memory of WiackdmaiH 
rather depress our hopes than exalt thces. The 
principal ground of hope of foture exoeUeaoe ii is 
the love which has been generally awakened for tfas 
plastic arts. Gem engraying has been csrried to a 
very high degree of pofection ; and Beriai's bhosn 
weU merit i& wide reputation which they have »■ 
quired. As medalists, Manfiredini In Milan, PvliMli 
and MercandelU have prodnoed w«>riu wkhvhiek 
other countries present tittle that can conpare. Is 
Rome, Girometti and Cerbaraare highly esCeaaed is 
this branch of art. • 

lialian Mutie. The style of muric now prevsli^ 
in Italy is characterised by the pradnminsace « 
melody and song to the neglect of hamoay, sad ii 
distinguished from the old Italian music. LIkeolfctr 
bnincaes of modera art, the music oC moden tmn 
sprang fivm religion. The history of the ait ste 
pointing out a few imperfect glimmeriiMi of >"<^ 
music, conducts us to Italy, vriiere, in tne covw v 
centuries, the ancient was first lost In the BjodefB. 
Here we fint find the proper choral song, the fosB» 

tion of modera church music, which was at ^*'J| 
in unison, chiefiy in melodiea derived from t hesM 
Greco-Roman music, and adapted to ChrtstisahjffV 
and psahns. (See Mutic, and Mmm, Saati) U 
seems to liave had its origin when bishop AmbM*""* 
in the fourth century, introduced into the vr^'i" 
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diorch soDgB and hymns adapted to the four authen- 
tic modes of the Greeks, ana appointed psalmists or 
precentors. Gregory the Great, in the sixth century 
enlarged the choral sons by the phisal modes. From 
this time'' Kinging-scho& were multiplied, and much 
was written upon music. The most important in- 
ventions for the improrement of music generally, we 
owe to the eleventh century, and particularly to the 
Benedictine Quido of Aresso, who, if he did not 
invent the mode of writing musical notes and the use 
of the clef, fanproved and enlarged them, determined 
the exact relations of the tones, named the six tones of 
tbe scale (see Soiftggio), an^ divided thesade in^hex- 
Bchoids. In the thirteenth century, the invention of 
Aosic in measure was spread in Italy, dependent up- 
mwhich was that of counterpoint and figured music. 
Instruments were mnltiplied and improved in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Many popes fiivoured 
nusic, particulariy vocal, and consecrated it by their 
brie&; yet the ecclesiastical ordinances restrained 
tbe independent developement of music. Much 
instruction was given in smgfaig in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and not entirely by monks. Music acquired 
the rank of a science, and vocal music in ooun- 
terpoint was developed. In the sixteenth century, 
we discover distmguished composers and musicians 
— Palestrina, composer for the chapel of pope Cle- 
nent XI., whose works possess great dignity and 
sdentific modulation, and his suocessor, Fdice Ane- 
rio, Nanhio da Vallenno, who, together with Giovanni 
da Balletri, were considered as distinguished musi- 
cians ; also the celebrated contrapuntist and siiu^er, 
Gn^rio Allegri, and the great writer upon har- 
mony, Giuseppe Zariino, chapeUnaster at Venice. 
Music at Rome and Venice was cultivated with the 
gteatest seal. Hence it went to Naples and Genoa ; 
and all Italy, Schubert says, was soon a loudnsound- 
vtg conoertJiall, to which all Europe resorted to hear 
geooine music^ particularly beautiful singhig. In the 
seventeenth century, we meet with the first profiuie 
moslc The first opera was performed at Venice 
1624, at first with unaccompanied recitatives aod 
choruses m unison ; it spread so quickly, that the 
oomposers of spectacles were soon unable to supply 
the demands of the people, and from forty to fifty 
new opens appeared yearly in Italy. This caused 
great competition amonr the Italian musicians. Thus 
me peculiar character of the Italian music, not to be 
dnnged by foreign influence, was developed the 
inore quickly, because this species was cultivated 
indepeodently, and unrestrained by the church. Al- 
Ksdy, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the music of the theatre was continually ad- 
^nncing, simplicity began to give place to pomp and 
luxuriance, and the church style to decline. Music 
(ays Schubert) united the profone air of the drama 
▼ith the fervour of the churdi style, and this was 
tbe first cause of the decline of the latter. Let us 
DOW consider the principal periods of the former. 
Vocal music must uive been first ; it was regulated 
or the discovery and improvement of nstruments ; 
thence arose the' sfanple, grand church music of the 
tteenth and sixteenth centuries ; with it various 
forms of national song were developed. On the 
stage, the Ugher style of music flourished indepen- 
dently. Hera the Italian, without mudi attention 
to the poetical part of the performance, which was, 
indeed, only the hasty work of a moment, followed 
Ms inclination for melody and sweet sounds, which 
appears even in his language. All the southern 
ntioos show a great sensitiveness, and melody is to 
them as necessary as harmony to the inhabitants of 
the north; but to no naUon so much as to the Ital- 
ttns, whose beautiful climate and happy organisa- 
tion for song (Italy produces the most beautiml alto 



and tenor voices— few bass) made melody their chief 
aim in their music. On the other hand, the simplU 
city of raeJody 'degenerated into effeminacy and luxu- 
riance, from the time when vocaT musip developed 
itself independently, and the voice, but little sup. 
ported by the insCmmeotal music, began to be 
cultivated like an instrument; when, instead of 
poetical expression and truth, mere giBttficatlon of 
the ears, not deep emotion, but a momentary excite^ 
ment, and a rapid change of tones, with the avoid- 
ance of all dissonance, vnere principally desired; when 
music began to predominate over poetry, whidi first 
took pla(% on the stage, and thus the musical part 
of the performance ofastnicted the improvement orthe 
dramatic and poetic. This taste spread over other 
countries so much tlie more easily, as Italian musk: 
had advanced, by mpid strides, fiir before that of the 
rest of Europe, as appears even from the predomi- 
nance of Italian terms in musical language. This 
artificial developement of the song was promoted by 
the introduction of soprano singers on the stage, 
wliich destroyed the possilnlity of poetic truth in 
dramatic representation. The voice was cultivated 
to the hif^best degree by means of the numerous oon- 
servatorioa and singing schools. To this was added 
the great encouragement and the extravagant rewards 
of distinguished singers (Farinelli purchased a duchy); 
the great opportunities afibrded for singing (as every 
place of coosequenoe in Italy had its theatre, and 
many had several); besides which, music is an essen- 
tial part of the service of the Catholic church, and 
castration was permitted ad honotem Dei, as a papal 
brief expresses It. The excessive culture of the 
voice must necessarily lead to the treatment of it a» 
an instrument, to the neglect of poetical expression. 
Instrumental music, too, in this case, necessarily' 
becomes subordhiate. Instrumental music should not> 
indeed overpower the song, as is the case in much of 
the French and German music; bat in the Ital- 
ian music, the composer is almost restricted to 
showing ofl^ the singer, and cannot develope the ful- 
ness and depth of hannony which depends upon the 
mingling of consonance and dissonance. This is 
the reason why the masterpieces of Mosart have 
never entirely satisfied the Italians. Among the best 
composers, since the seventeenth century, are Giro- 
lamo Frescobaldi, Francesco Foggia, Bapt. Lullv, 
the celebrated violinist and composer Arcangelo 
Corelli. To the shigers, of whom the most were also 
composers, belong Antimo Liberati, Matteo Simon- 
elli, both sineers in the chapel of the pope. In the 
he^xuainf of the eighteenth centurv, Ant. Caldara 
was disunguished. He increased the ^ect of the 
smging by the addition of instruments, but his style 
partook much of the theatrical. There were, besides, 
Brescianello, Toniri, and Marottl. In the middle of 
this century, Itelian music, especially theatrical, 
flourished, particularly at Naples, Lisbon, and also 
in Berlin. Tliis has been decured by some the most 
brilliant period of Italian music. There are some 
^stuiguislied instrumentalists In Italy, as the oiganist 
Scarlatti and Marthielli, the violinist Tartini (who, 
even in the theory of his instrument, was distin- 
guished, and established a school, which was devoted 
particularly to the church style), Domenico Ferrari, 
Geminuini, Ant. Lolli and Nardini, scholars of Tar- 
tini, also the player upon the harpsichord and com- 
poser, Clementi, in London, and Paganini Among 
the composers of the eighteenth century, are men- 
tkmed Traelta, who, through his refinements, iiyured 
the simplicity of composition ; Galuppi, distinguished 
by simple and pleasing song, rich invention, and good 
harmony ; Jomelli (q. v.), wlio grave greater im- 
portance to instrumental music ; Maw; Nfow Porpora, 
the founder of a new style of singing^ distinguished 
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for his wl/eggioi in church music ; Leo ; Pergolesl, 
whose music is always delightful, from its simple 
beauty (e. g. his Siabat Mater); Pater Martini, at 
Bologiaa; the sw^et Piocini, ri^al of Gluck; An- 
fossi; the agreeable Saochini ((Edip.y, Sarti. Of 
a later date are Paesiello, Cimarosa, the ornament of 
the opera buffa, and Zingarelli (Romeo and Juliet), 
Nasolini, Paganini, Niccolini, Pavesi, and the now 
much celebrated Generali and the copious Rossini. 
More like the Germans were Salieri, and the 
thorough Righini (he likewise has written solfeggios), 
Cherubini and Spontini have more of the French 
character. Among tlie celeboted male and female 
singers of Italy., since the eighteenth century, are 
Francesca Cuaioni Sandoni, and her rival Faustina 
Bordoni (afterwards the wife of Hasse), and the 
AUegrandi, the sopranists Farinelli, Caffarelli, Gen- 
esiiio, Caristini, Marchesi : in later times, the cele- 
brated Crescentini and Veluti; also Uie singers 
Baidassore Ferri, Si&ce Matteuce ; the tenorists 
Millico, Paochierotti, Brixi Benelli; the female 
singers Tesi, Mlngotti, Gabrielli, Todi, Vandi,Mar. 
cbetti, the sisters Sessi, particularly Imperadrioe and 
Mariana Sessi, Angelica Catalani, Camporesi, Bor- 
gondio. The Italian school is yet unequalled in what- 
ever depends upon the mere improvement of the voice; 
but the slavish imitation of their manner leads to af- 
fectation ; therefore the German singers employ it no 
frrther than they can without losing the spirit and 
poetical expression which the German song aims at. 

Travels in Italy. No part of Europe ms been so 
much visited as Italy, ana none deserves to be visited 
more than this charming country, where a cloudless 
sky sheds perpetual briUiancv on the monuments of 
ancient greatness, and the relics of ancient art, which 
conspire with the finest works of modem genius, to 
delight the eye, and to carry back the mind to the 
great men and great events of former times. The 
sight of modem Italy led Gibbon to write the sad 
story of the decline of her ancient grandeur ; and 
how many poets have owed to Italy their inspira- 
tion ! It is impossible to see Italy, and not feel the 
K&ve monitions of history, or to pass through her 
ppy vineyards without being cheered by the scene, 
or to gaie on her works of genius without feeling the 
worth and the dignity of the fine arts. No wonder, 
then, that Italy is visited from all quarters. During 
the general p^ce in Europe, from 1815 until 1830, 
cro^i^ of foreigners, particularly Englishmen, hasten- 
ed to the beautiful peninsula. The latter were so 
numerous, that the lower classes of Italy called every 
fiireigner im Inglese, Among these there were, of* 
course, great numbers who, without capacity for 
enjoying what they saw, hurried through the country 
according to the direction of their euide-books, in 
order to oe able to say, at the tea-tables in London, 
How beautiful the view from Monte Pincio is ! 
Every one who has been in Rome must have met 
with such a traveller, his Fasari in his hand, work- 
ing his way with servile conscientiousness, through 
the beauties of the place. Expedition being an ob- 
ject with numy or them, the shortest process for 
seeing all that was to be seen was soon found out, 
and aocks of travellers, at * particular seasons, 
migrated to particular places. The average period 
of a jaunt through Italy is six months. The end of 
the joumey is usually Naples, from which travellers 
advance south as far as the ruins of Paestum. The 
Alps must be passed early in the autumn. The fairy 
islands of the Lago Maggiore, at that time, still wear 
their delightful drapery of fruits and leaves. The 
traveller then enters, at once, the south of Europe, 
•o different from the north. For visiting the principal 
places in Upper Italy, the Bolognese, and Tuscany, 
there are two months before the beginniog of the 



camival, which, of coarse, most be enjoyed m Rons. 
After having visited the galleries and monamems is 
and about Rome, the traveller proceeds, during 
Lent, to Naples, to see the spring awakn in the 
Campagna. At Easter, he returns to Rome. Who 
could visit Italy without haerine the heavenly nisie 
in the Capella Sistina, during Passion week ! Thrre 
will perhaps be time, on the return, to make an e x- 
cnrsion to the Mark of Anoona ; if not, no one. who 
has been to Rome through Sienna, will nov feii to 
take the road through Temi, Perugia, and Arnw. 
Genoa and Venice, as the most western and etstrni 
points, are convenient to beffin or close the journry 
with. It may be better, liowever, to begin with 
Lombardy and Genoa, in the autumn, and not t» 
extend the period of return far into tlie hot seascn. 
Lombaniy attracts but little, alter Rome, Fkimoe. 
and Naples, have been visited ; but Venice, aknl, 
melancholy Venice, still remains an ol^ect of iaterot, 
even in her decrepitude under the Austrian S117. 
Such a journey will occupy from the beginniog of 
October until the middle of May, and will enable the 
traveller to see the finest parts of the couotiy and 
the most remarkable works of art. But to becosM 
thoroughly acquainted with Italy, as it is and as H 
was, no one can stay long enough. Rome alone will 
fully occupy a man's life. He who wishes to htcmt 
narticularly acauamted with the middle ages, and to 
form a lively picture of them, will remain longir is 
Florence and Pisa. Late in a moonahiny night, vbcs 
every thing is quiet, walk through the streeU oi 
Florence, and you may easily imagine youRflfi 
contemporary with the Medid. He who wishes to 
devote himself to the antique or to Roman histurr, 
will stay longer in the alma ditd. Here be vill 
also find hunself at the fountain head of sacred 
music. He who desires to enjoy tlie beauties of a 
bountifiil nature, will remain longer in Naples, \fwg 
like a paradise surrounded by the fields of Camfagia, 
where the gigantic vine twines round the lofty ))op 
lars, and forms an embowering shade over the luxu- 
riant grain. He who prefers to see a country vbeiv 
nature and man have not been much influenced bf 
civilisation, will proceed to Calabria and Sicilf, 
which affoni also the ridiest harvest to the bottsitf 
and mineralogist. He who wishes to become man 
fiilly acouaioted with the history of the fine arts ia 
the middle ages, will go to the smaller places, distaat 
from the great roads, where he will find innainerable 
treasures, often unknown to most Italians themselfes; 
as the historian &ids rich treasures in the manoacnpU 
stored up in the monasteries, illustrative of the odd- 
tests of Italian powers among themselves in the 
middle ages, as well as of the great contest betvMO 
Uie secular and ecclesiastical powers, the em^teror 
and tlie pope : and wliat a boundless field is sfiniM 
before the scholar in the Vatican ! There are ttia 
ways of travelling in Italy, with post-horJ« ^^ 
which case a carriage belonging to the traveller '* 
almost indispensable), or witli the vetturino ^ * 
hired coach). He who travels without a hm\^t 
and wishes to become acquainted with the people, 
will do best to adopt the latter mode. The tranijrr 
makes his bargain witli the vetturino^ not oolj vx 
conveyance, but also for supper and lodging. The 
general price for the conveyance, from tfiiny five w 
forty miles a day, together with the meal and M$r 
ing, is about a ducat per day. As the reputation u( 
a vetiurino depends upon the good treatment of h^ 
travellers, it is his hiterest to nrocure a ^^^^^"^ 
and a clean bed ; thus travellers are spared um 
trouble of bargaining with the host. That the ioo- 
keepere in Ituy have a general disposition to fi^'*^^ 
the traveller, is certain ; and this leads many U**''* 
ien, particulariy English, not to touch a Cnfle in ^^1 
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iim ^tiiottt making a faai^in ; for which yery reason 
they are regularly overreached. The same disposi- 
tion makes many English travellers so troublesome in 
Germany, where, the living being cheap, they expect 
to pay next to nothing in the first hotels^ so that 
some hotels have actually refused to admit them. In 
large cities, where the traveller expects to stay some 
time, his best rule will be to make a fair bargain 
after the first day, when he knows what he has to 
expect. Another.great inconvenience for travellers 
afises from the <neer<mi or MervUori di piazza. These 
people, who have a share of what the custodi and 
the poorer possessors of some single curiosities re- 
ceive from the travellers^ Imve an interest in direct- 
ing the traveller to every corner where an inscrip. 
tion, a piece of a oolurou, &c., is to be found. But 
how avoid this, since a dcenme is indispensable? 
Two general rules may be found serviceable ; not to 
attend, in Italy, to any thing but what is peculiar to 
Italy ; collections of minenus, Japan porcelain, &c., 
are to be found in other countries ; and, secondly, to 
prepare one's self for the joumev, and to know be- 
forehand, in general, what is to be seen. Of course, 
these rules are only for those who do not stay for a 
long time in a place, and have no time to make ac- 
qoaintances for themselves. Three nations, particu- 
larly, have furnished descriptions of Italy, the Brit- 
ish, Germans, and French. We recollect to have 
seen a very old and curious little book, a Guide 
through Italy for Pilgrims. The images of the vu^n, 
miraculous relics, &c., of course formed the great mass 
of the book; but antiques, columns, &c. had received a 
Christian (^racter^and were named after Uie apostles, 
&c. The works of which we here speak, properly b^in 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, at which 
time the d^criptions of Italy assume a more inde- 
pendent character. Since that tune, the number has, 
particularly of late, greatly incnnsed, so that this 
branch of literature, in Germany, is almost in disre- 
pute. Among the earlier works in English, the most 
esteemed are those of Burnet, Addison, and the 
others mentioned below. Gilbert Burnet, bishop of 
Salisbury, travelled, in voluntary exile, through 
France, Germany, Switierland and Italy, in 1685. 
His observations relate principally to religion and 
politics, on which sulriects his views are those of a 
lealous Protestant and Whig. His work was suc- 
ceeded by that of Addison — Remarks on several Parts 
of Italy (1705), chiefly devoted to antiquity— and the 
less known works of John Breval (1726) and Edward 
Wrigiit (1727). The journal of the French emigrant 
Bialnville, who had become naturalised in England, 
appeared alter his death, and was edited by Turobull 
and Guthrie in 1742. The remarks of these travel- 
len are chiefly directed to the classical antiquities of 
Italy, and they therefore have been designated by the 
name of cUusieal travellers. Smollett's travels 
treat chieflj of modern Italy and the inhabitants, and 
are full of a morbid querulousness. The same is 
true of Sharp's. Barretti defended his country firom 
the attacks of Smollett and Sharp, in his Account of 
the Manners and Customs of Italy (1767). John 
Moore's View of Society and Manners in Italy is still 
interestiiig, and is rich in characteristic anecdotes. 
Patrick Brydone's picturesque description of Sicily 
is too celebrated to be passed over in silence, though 
it relates merely to that iskind. Among the numer- 
ous recent publications on Italy, few Inve acquired 
reputation m foreign countries. We may mention 
Forsyth's Remarks on Antiquities, Arts and Man- 
ners daring an Excursion in Italy in 1802 — 3 (Lon- 
don, 1813). Eustace's Classical Tour through Italy 
(1802, in two vols., much enhirged in 1817, in fi>ur 
Vols.,) is prejudk^ and inaccuiate. Lady Morgan's 
Italy betrays the novelist. It is not to be recom. 



mended as a guide through Italy. The Florentine 
A. Vieusseux, who left his country in early youth, 
and entered the British service, travelled through 
Italy, and wrote Italy and the Italians in the nine- 
teenth Centurv (London, 1824, two vols.). Among 
the other English books of travels in Italy, which 
have appeared within late years, may be mentioned 
Bell's Observations on Italy. Simond's valuable 
Tour in Italy and Sicily appeared hi 1828 ; Narrative 
of three Years* Residence in Italy appeared in Lon- 
don, 1828; Lyman's Political State of Italy, Bos- 
ton, 1820 ; Rembrandt Peale's Notes on Italy, Philar- 
delphia, 1831 ; Bieelow's Tour in Sicily and Malta, 
Boston, 1831. Of the French works on this subject, 
we may cite first the work of Maximilian Misson, a 
counsellor of parliament (in 1691), much read at the 
time in England and Germany. The works of 
Rogissart (170^, of Grosley {Mimoires sur I' Italic 
par deux GentiUhommes SuSdois, 1764), and of 
madame du Boocage (1765), did not preserve 
their reputation long. The abb^ Richard's Descrip^ 
tion de PItalie,iic. (1766, six vols.) was useful, as 
was also the work of Lalande (most complete edition, 
1767), written on the same plan. It is a systematic 
description of a tour, and is the basis of the German 
work of Volkmann. Dupaty's popular Leitres tur 
Vltalie (1788) are recommended ny elegance of style 
and warm feding. Their matter is not important, 
and affords little informatioo to the traveller. The 
Corinna of madame de Stael does not belong to this 
branch of literature in form, but it does in substance. 
It is a noble production throughout, and even where 
the views are erroneous, they are nevolheless instruc- 
tive. The Letters iur Vltaliey par A. L. Castellan 
(Paris,- 1819, three vols.), are entertaining and instruc- 
tive. Germany, which is fertile in every branch of 
literature, is so in descriptions of Italy, or travels in 
Italy. Tliere are some excellent works in German, 
treating of the scientific treasures of Italy ; but this 
is not the place to enumerate them. The German 
descriptions of Italy are often characterised either by 
a minute collection of facts, without much attention 
to agreeable arrangement, or a romantic exaggera- 
tion, which arrays all Italy in heavenly colours, and 
inhales fragrance from the very immondezza . The 
learned Keyssler, who wrote in 1740, complains of a 
host of predecessors. His work (which was aug- 
n&ented in 1751 and 1776) was followed by a number 
of translations and ri/aeciamenti of English and 
French works, particularly the excellent account of 
Volkmann, already mentioned (in 1770 and 1771, 
with additions by Bernouilli since 1777, six vols.). 
A new continuation and correction of this work 
would afibrd a very useful manual for travellers. 
Archenhols's Italien (1785, augmented m 1787) repre- 
sents the country according to English views. Jase- 
mann opposed him ki a vinmcation of Italy {Deutsehes 
Museum^ 1786). To this class of works belong 
Goethe's Fragments on Italy, published at the end of 
the last century, and his Journal, published but a 
few years since. Count Leopold von Stolberg (1794) 
wrote a description of his journey. Frederica Brun, 
Kuttner, (1796 and 1801), E. M. Arndt, Seume (his 
Spaziergang nach Syrakus is a work fitted to gratify 
a sound mind, and appears to advantage among the 
host of sentimental publications, though it is by no 
means a guide), Gerning, Benkowits, and J. H. Eich 
hols, are among the legion of writers on Italy. Kot- 
aebue poured his satirical spirit, also, on this coun- 
try. P. S. Rehfues has, since 1807, published 
several works on Italy. Madame von der Recke's 
Joiumal was translated uito French by Mad. de Mon- 
tolleu, and is a compendious travelling library, which 
touches on almost every thing important to a travel- 
ler. Kephalides (18 18) unites much information with 
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animated description. F. H. von der Hagen's work 
f 1818—1821 » four toIs.) is valuable, particularly 
ror its observations on the arts in the middle ages, as 
attention is generally paid only to claswcal art, and to 
the modem since the time of Raphael. Mailer's 
Homf Rifmer, und RUmermnen, has met with applause 
as a picture of manners and customs. There exist a 
number of descriptions of parts of Italy, which we 
have not room to enumerate. On Sicily, one of the 
latest works is royage en ShUefitU en 1820 et 1821, 
par Jugwte 3e Sayte (Paris, 1825, three vols.). 
Neigebaur's Handbuch/ur Reue$ule m halien (Leip- 
Sic, 1826) contams much information of value to tra- 
vellers. Ainong the works which portray the beau- 
ties of Italy, one of the best is Fuet fiHoresqttea de 
VliaUe, by Coignet, lithographed (Paris, 1825). 

Contents of the article Italy. 
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political Divisions, &c. ib. 

HiSTORT, ib. 

First Period, from Odosctir, (476) to Alboin (SSS) I6| 
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ITE, MISSA EST {Latin, go— the meeting is dia- 
solved) ; a formula by which, on joyful feasts^ the 
end of the low mass is announced to the people, and 
the assembly di^nissed. The priest steps uito tM 
centre of the altar, and sings these words after the 
Dominus vobiteum. After a mass for the dead, in- 
stead of these words, he sings, Requieacat in paee^ on 
which the response is, Ammt, In Lent, Advent, and 
the days of penitence, he says, JBenedicamus IhnUno^ 
to which the response is Deo groHat, The word 
nuus is derived from mis»a est, 

ITHACA (l^Mii), or, as it is called by the mo- 
dems, ThiaJIn; one of the seven Ionian islands lying 
in the gulf of Patras ; Ion. 21^ I' E., let. SS9 S& 
N. ; eiguteen miles long, and not above five broad ; 
population, 8000. The whole island is nigsed and 
uneven. Ithaca is celebrated as the island of 
Ulysses, and is minutely described by Homer in the 
Odyssey. Of tlie places mentioned by Homer, many 
can be traced with great appearance of probability. 
The K«e«««f inrfm (Od. xiU. 403) is still called 
Coraeo-petra, The ruins of Cyclopean walls are 
described as similar to those of Argos, Tiryns, and 
Mycenn. The spring of Ithacus and the walls of 
the city, as well as the Acropolis, can also be traced. 
A sculptured rock, called Homer's school^ somewhat 
resembles that which bears th^ same name in Scio 
(Chios). PMeras, vases, bracelets, chains, strigUs, 
mirrors, lamps, coins, &c., have been dug up hi an 
ancient burymg-ground here. 

ITHACA, uw name of an American town, in the 



state of New York, silnated about a mile snd t latt 
south of the head of the Cayuga lake, bring 170 
miles west of Albany ; population about 4500. 

ITURBIDE, AuousTiN, was bora at VaUsddia 
de Mechoacan, in New Spain, in 1784. Bdmg of s 
fiunily of some consideration in his ooontrj, be 
received a very careful education. Until 1810, be 
held no higher rank than that of a lieutnisnt in tbe 
provincial regiment of his native dty. At this 
period, when tbe troubles in Mexico broke oot, be 
entered into active service against the patriots, and 
was en||agcd in various contests with bodies of bb 
insurgent countrymen. Borne along by ciitim- 
stances in the career of arms, he had risen, in 1816, 
by his valour and capacity, to the command of viot 
was called the northern army, which occupied the 
provinces of Ouanaxuato and Valiadolid. Ainat tbis 
time, he was suspected and accused of want of 
fidelity to their cause, by some of the royalists, but 
was acquitted of the imputation by the viceroys Cal- 
leja and Apodaca. But the disgust which he feH is 
consequence oi this charge, led him to retire for a 
while firom active service. In 18S0, we find Uor- 
bide again In the field, under circumstances vbidi 

SLve him imexpected importance. At that period, 
e imprudent acts of the Spanish cortes prodmd 
so much exasperation among the dergy and the {ar- 
tisans of absolutism in Mexico, that these penoai 
united to effect the independence of their coavln. 
They selected Iturbide as theh* agent, knowing bii 
lealous agency in putUng down tfae revolntinaistsaad 
republicun of past years, and wholly nnconscioiB «f 
the views of personal agerandisenaent which hefotcr- 
tained. Being fiimiBhea with some money by tbeo, 
he set out for the south ; and, having seised a con- 
voy of specie on his route, he soon lonned ajanetMH 
with Guerrero, one of the patriot cUiefii. MesovbiW 
emissaries had been despatched in all directioK (o 
prepare the people, who were a<90ordingiy ripe ^ 
revolution. At length the army reached }va^ 
where (February 24, 1821) Iturbide propoMd thp 
plan which bears the name of that place ;--4he ^nri 
olgects of this instrument being the indqvndeoce d 
Mexico, the protection of religioo, and the uakm of 
the Spaniards and Mexicans. At the same tine, ai 
offer of the crown was made to Ferdinand VII., or to 
any other member of the royal fiunily of Smoo. Oi 
the strength of this plan, Iturbide conthiued Iusdsk* 
to Queretaro, and was soon joined by Gusdidi^ 
Victoria, the most devoted of the friends of Jibertf. 
Meanthne Uie viceroy 0'I>onqja arrived &«» £•• 
rope, and, finding the whole country viitoally vitb 
Iturbide, signed a treaty at Cordova (Augitft S4, 
1821), acceding t6 the provisions of the plan of 
Iguala. The road to power was now entirely opes b^ 
fwe Iturbide. He took possession of the capital in tbe 
name of the nation, and established a regency, coo- 
sisting of members nominated by himself and whoUy 
under his control. The republican party snoo ■« 
the object of his movements. A congress had been 
assembled, which made various attempts to onnnicr 
act his designs by diminishing his power, and at It* 
brought the matter to an open rapture and a criu 
Iturbide, seeing no other way to preserve his autbo- 
rity, resolved to usurp the crown, through the »^ 
serviency of his troops. Accordtaigly, May 1& 
1822, the garrison and a part of the popo**^ 
Mexico rose and proclauned Iturbide emperor, ondir 
the name of Augustin I. The next nomiag, con- 
gress was convened in extraordinary aessiin, ia ibr 
midst of the acclamations of tbe multitude, wbM« 
cries often drowned the voices of the deputies. Tbe 
agenta of Iturbide obtained a decree raqovinf bts 
presence; and he i^ppeared, aooompanled oy * "V"^ 
ber of military offioers, havln^i been diBwn Oinu^ 
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he strre-ls by the mbUe. His elecUoD to the im- 
leriai digmtf was proposed and discussed io his pre- 
ence, and was rcCed Ibr by seventy-seTen deputies. 
Hit of ninety-four who had assembled^ being about 
loe half the whole body of delegates. He returned 
o the palace as he came, in a coach drawn by the 
>eople. Shortly afterwards, the congress decided 
hat the ciown should be hereditary in the family of 
tiirbide, gB,ve to his sons and his lather the title of 
rrmcesy fixed upon him a yearly allowance of a miU 
ion and a half of dollars, and established an order of 
cnighthood, called the order of Guadalupe, thus 
completing. In every thing, the accessories of the 
lew monarchy. All these anransementa were voted 
vith a defi[ree of unanimity, which dearly proved the 
ibsence of liberty; and the provinces yielded a blind 
Ribmission to what was decreed in the capital. The 
friends of liberal institutions, overawed and held at 
bay by the power of the usurper, fled to their wonted 
retreats, or temporiied until a fitting season should 
arrive for acting with union and efikdiBncy. But they 
could not, and did not, acquiesce in a state of things 
so adverse to their feelings. Iturbide was driven by 
his necessltiea to hasten afiairs to a crisis. In Octo- 
\Kt, 1822, he seised and confiscated, without legal 
process, a convoy of 1,800,000 doUars, on the way 
from Mexico to Havana. Also in the month of 
August preoecfing, he had caused several of the 
members of congress to be arrested, regardless of 
their privilege of personal inviolability. Finally 
(October 30, 1828), be ordered the dissolution of 
congress, causing the hall to be shut, of his own 
antSority, and, on the same day, orsanised a junta to 
take the place of the l^^lative body, and nominated 
all the members himseff. To supply the exigencies 
of the government, recourse was then had to forced 
loans, which served the more to exasperate the 
minds of the people, already disgusted with the suc- 
cessive usurpations of Iturbide. Cireumstances, how- 
ever, foreign to his acts of general oppression, 
hroQffat on the catastrophe. At this time, the 
Spaniards retained possession of the castle of San 
Joau de Ulua, which commanded the port of 
Vera Cms. The emperor had left the city of 
Mexico, and advanced as fiir as Jalpa, intending, 
if possible, to obtain an Interview with the governor 
of the castle. Disputes had previously arisen between 
general Santa Anna, governor of Vera Cms, and 
general Ecfaavarri, who commanded the southern 
<)ivinon of the Mexican army ; and Santa Anna was 
tummoned to Jalapa by the emperor, to answer to 
^ charges of Echavarri. Santa Anna counted much 
upon the services which he had rendered Iturbide, 
2|nd on his own popularity ; but, to his great surprise, 
°^ was treated harshly, and dismissed from his com- 
Biaod at Vera> CruL Hastening back to the garrison, 
^^^^K^ the news of his disgrace could reach Siem, he 
excited them to revolt, for the purpose of dethroning 
Ij^'^^iide, and establishing a republican government. 
Il^^iund the troops ripe for his purpose, and lost no 
^ in advancing to Puente del Rey, where several 
"J^ishes took place between the republicans and 
^JBiperialists under Echavarri. At length Victoria 
p^e his appearance, and was appointed oommander- 
n^ief of the insurgents ; and, in February, 1823, 
>^varri and his army joined forces with Victoria 
^°°^nta Anna, by the convention of Casa Mata. 
Ij^tion now became general among the officers of 
™f •nny, and in all the provinces, so that Iturbide 
^l^lainly that his cause was hopeless, and hastily 
""Bumbled at Mexico the dispersed members of <oon- 
^^ and tendered to them his abdication of the 
J'own. This happened March 20, 1823. Congiress 
^. 8[encroosly agreed to grant Iturbide a yearly 
v^Km of 25 000 dollars on condition of his leaving 
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the Mexican territory for ever, and residing sonie^ 
where hi Italy, making suitable provision for his 
fiunily in case of his death. He proceeded to the 
coast, under escort of general Bravo, and embarked 
May II, 1823, for Leghorn. He might liave con- 
tinued to live happily in one of the charming villas of 
Tuscany, had he not been impelled by an insane 
ambition to attempt the recovery of his lost empire. 
With this object, he left Italy for England, and 
embarked for Mexico, May 11, 1824, precisely a year 
after his departure firom it, and arrived in sight of 
the port of Soto la Marina, July 14. During the 
year that had elapsed, the Mexicans had adopted a 
republican constitution, and Iturbide had no party 
nor friends in the nation. The government had 
been apprised of his leaving Italy, and suspected his 
design. A decree was piused, bearing (bte April 
28, 1824, declaring him to be proscribed as a traitor, 
and requiring that, in case he landed in the country, 
the mere fact should render him a public enemy. 
Wholly deceived in regard to the fote which awaited 
him, Iturbide landed at Soto la Marina, accompanied 
only by his secretary, a Pole, named Beneski, and 
was almost immediately- arrested by order of D. 
Felipe de la Garsa, the commandant-general of the 
state of Tamaulipas, in which Soto la Marina is 
situated. La Garm lost no time in conducting his 

Srisoner to Padilla, the provincial capital, and 
emending instruction how to act, of the provincial 
.legislature. He was instructed to put in execution, 
forthwith, the decree of congress, of April 28, by 
causing Iturbide to be shot^ — apprehensions being 
entertained lest any delay in the. enforcement of the 
decree should be the cause of some troublesome, 
although of necessity abortive, movement, on the 
part of the people. This took place July 18th; 
and, on the 19th, La Gana notified Iturbide to 
prepare for death on the same day. Iturbide in vain 
solicited for a reprieve until the general govern- 
ment could be informed of his situation, and have 
opportunity to decide upon his case. This, of 
course, La Gam denied him ; and at six o'clock 
in the afternoon, after having confessed himself, he 
was conducted to the place of execution, where 
sixty or seventy soldiers stood in their ranbi, under 
command of La Garsa. Iturbide then made a short 
address to the assembled people, protesting his 
innocence of any treasonable purpose, exhorting 
them to observe the duties of patriotism, religion, 
and dvil subordination, and declaring tliat he par- 
doned his enemies. He was shot dead at the first 
fire; and his body was interred as decently as the 
means of the small town permitted. While this was 
passing at Padilla, the wife of Iturbide and two of 
his children, who had accompanied him from England, 
had landed at Soto la Marina. They brought with 
them a large quantity of proclamations, circulars, 
and other papers, intended to aid the design of the 
ex-emperor, together with his. imperial mantle and 
other insignia. So soon as the captain of the brig hi 
which they came learnt the fiito of Iturbide, he cut 
his cables, and stood out to see, leaving the widow 
and children of Iturbide totallv destitute of every 
necessary, and at the mercy of the very men wlio 
had just ordered the execution of her husband. But 
the feelings of the Mexican jrovernment were just 
and liberal. They continuiS to the widow the 
pension promised the family of Iturbide at the time 
of his abdication, annexing only the condition that 
she should live either in Colombia or the United 
States, in whidi latter country she lias ever since 
resided. Such was the end of a man, estimable in 
his private character, and not without talents, who, 
if his fortune had led htan to use his influence in the 
establisfament of a free government, might have con- 
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iinued Ions at tlie head of afllUnB, and finally have 
departed &om life respected and honoured as a 
patriot, instead of prematurely soffering the igno- 
minious death of a male&ctor. Pamphleteer, No. 56'; 
Annates BiograpAiques pour 1826 ; Poinsett's Mexico. 

ITUZAINGO ; the scene of a celebrated victory 
gained by the troops of Buenos Ayres, under Alvear, 
over the Brazilians. In the campaign of 1827, the 
republicans pushed their forces into the province of 
Rio Grande, and encountered the enemy on the field 
of Itusaingo, February 20^ 1827. The battle vas 
obstinately disputed for six hours, but was gained at 
length by the reiterated and furious charges of the 
cavalry of the Banda Oriental. The Branlians lost 
marshal Abreu, ten pieces of artillery, all their 
munitions of war'and baggage, and about 2000 men. 

ITYS, son of Tereus and Procne. See Fhilomeie, 

IVICA, IVIZA, or IBIZA {Ebusua); an island of 
the Mediterranean, belonging -to Spain, and the 
principal of the group callea the Pithyuste, Its 
extent is 190 square miles ; its popuLftion, 21j094. 
The soil is fertile, producing com, wine, oil, fruit, 
flax, and hemp, with little labour. About 15,000 
tons of salt are annually Obtained by evaporation ; 
and it forms, with fish and wood, the chief article of 
export. Fifty-two miles from Majorca. The capital 
is of the same name^ and has a good harbour. 
Population, 2700. 

IVORY; the substance of the tusk of the elephant 
Ivory is esteemed for its beautiful cream colour, th^ 
fineness of its grain, and the high polish it is capable 
of receiving. That of India is apt to lose its colour, 
and turn yellow; but the ivory of Achem and Cey- 
lon is not chargeable with this defect. Ivory is used 
as a material for toys, and as panels for miniature- 
paintings. To prepare it for the latter purpose, it is 
to be washed with the juice of garlic, or some other 
absorbent composition, to remove its oily particles. 
The shavings of ivory mav be reduced into a jelly, of 
a nature similar to that of hartshorn ; or by burning 
in a crucible, they may be converted into a blac£ 
powder, which is used in painting, under the name of 
ivory block. Ivory may oe stained or dyed : a black 
colour is given it by a solution of brass and a decoc- 
tion of logwood ; a green one, by a solution of ver- 
digris ; and a red, by being boiled with Brasil wood, 
in limewater. The use of ivory was well known in 
verv early ages. We find it employed for arms, 

£ rales, sceptres, harnesses of horses, sword-hilts, 
c. The ancients were also acquainted with the art 
of sculpturing in ivory, of dyeing and encrusting it. 
Homer refers to the extreme whiteness of .ivory. 
The coffer of Cypselus was doubtless the most ancient 
roonimient of tJiis kind in basso-relievo, and we meet 
with similar instances in the temple of Juno at Olynu 
pius, in the time of F&usaiiias ; that is to say, 700 
yean after it had been built. The andents had 
numerous statues of ivory, particularly in the temples 
of Jupiter and of Juno, at Olympius. In these 
status, there was very frequently a mixture of gold. 
The most celebrated are stated to have been the 
Olympian Jupiter and the Minerva of Phidias : the 
former was covered with a golden draperv, and 
seated on a throne formed of gold, of ivory, and cedar 
wood, and enriched with precious sUmes. In his 
hand the god held a figure of Victory, also of ivory 
and gold. The Minerva was erected bi the Parthe- 
non at Athens during tlie first year of the eighty- 
seventh Olympiad ^the year which commenced the 
Peioponnesian war. Pausanias likewise makes men- 
tion of an ivory statue of Juno on her throne, of 
remarkable magnificence, by Polycletes, together 
with numerous others. 

The importation of elephants* tusks into Great 
Britain in 1831 and 1832 was, at an average, 4,130 



cwt. The medium weigiit of a tuak is about 60 ik. 
so tliat the yearly imports of 1831 and 1832 na; be 
taken at 7^709 tusks, to .obtain which 3,854 mak 
elephants must have been destroyed. If to theqo» 
tity. of ivory required for Britain, be added tin 
required for the other .countries of Europe, Asa, 
and America, the number of elephants anonUyloUni 
must appear immense, and, it is evident, tint the 
passion for ivory must eventually lead to the ea«- 
mination of its noble producer. 

IVORY COAST ; part of the ccest of Guiia. 
l)etween cape Apollonia and cape Palmas. &:« 
Guinea. 

IVY (hedera heliof) ; a shrubby vine, celdntd 
from remote antiquity, and held sacred in sooeoon- 
tries, as in Greece and Egypt. The leaves aiesDtxKfc 
and shining, varying much in form, firom oval our 
to three or five lob^ ; and their perpetual Todot 

gives the plant a very beauttfiil appearance. Ik 
owers are g^ieenish and inconspicuous, disposed a 
globose umbels, and are succeeded by deep gieea a 
almost . blackish berries. It ascends to the siinaiiu 
of the tallest trees, having a ston sometimes thiit 
inches in diameter, and also clingB to the sidts of oU 
walls, rocks, &c. It is found throughout aloMst ii< 
whole of Europe, and in many parts of Asia ud 
Africa. 

I WAN, or IVAN; .the name of several pcRoa 
distinguished in Russian history. The most oel^ 
bratea are Ivan Wasiliewitsch and Ivan 11., who hid 
the foundation of the Russian empire. (See Rmm.) 
Ivan V. (or ,II.>, Alexejewitsch, who inbaited the 
crown during his minority, was half brother of Peta 
I., but, on account of his mental imbecility, took » 
part in the government Ivan VI. (or lll.)vii 
grand nephew of the former, and son of tJie tTaal 
princess Anna and of Antony- Ulrich, duke of firvB- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel. The empress Anna (q. v.) (oi 
him, in 1740, out of the hands of her niece, dedaivi 
him her son, and gave him an apartment ntar te 
own. She soon after declared tlie child her snca^. 
and her fiivourite Biron was to be his guardian vi 
regent. Biron caused the oath <^ allegianoe to W 
taken to the prince, and, when he was hmixi 
the parents of the child assumed the reins of govov^ 
ment, until the daughter of Peter I^ Elialxt^ 
ascended the throne. The young Ivan was ukn 
from his cradle by soldiers, and shared the &ie d^ 
banished and imprisoned parents. He was at fii^ 
prisoned at Ivangorod, near Narva, it being iatfvxu 
to keep him always in Russia ; but his pareots, vie 
were confined at first m Ri», were to be sent to Ger- 
many. He never saw wem again, but alvip 
remained a prisoner in different ^aoes, puiioml 
in Western Prussia. In 1756, he was canied to ^ 
fortress of Schlusselbuig. In 1763, Mlrovitdi,^ 
nobleman of the Ukraine, who was lieutenaat in i^ 
garrison of the above fortress, conceived the de^ 
of delivering the prince. He induced severaisoidi<^ 
to assist him, and, by means of a foiged onkr b» 
Catharine, he attempted to obtain admission tolTts; 
but two officers, who guarded him, when they »* 
that resistance was fruiuess, stabbed the un/brtumif 

Prisoner, in consequence of an order formerly p^^ 
y the empress Catharine, that he sliould be pot ^ 
death in case of an attempt to deliver him by fj^* 
She had already destroyed every proof of the clwjj 
of the prince to the throne, and prohibited, u>»|| 
penalty of death, the keeping of coins which cuom 
remind the nation of him. The chapel in ^j^ 
burg, in which he was buried, was afterwardi o^ 
strayed. 

IXION; a king of Thessaly, son of FM«^^ 
of Leontes, or, according to Diodorus, of ^P^J'^? 
Perimela, daughter of Amythooo, He a$rtka V9i 
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(lanehterof Deionens^ and promised his ft ther^io-law 
n valuable present for the choice he had made of him 
to be his daughter's husband. His unwillingness to 
fulfil his promises, obliged Deioneus to have recourse 
to violence, and he stole away some of Ixion's horses. 
Ixion concealed his resentment, invited his fether-in^ 
hxr to a feast at Larissa, the capital of his kindgomy 
and, when Deioneus was come acoordinff to the ap- 
pointment,' he threw him into a pit, "mack he had 
previously filled with wood and burning coals. This 
treachery so irritated the neighbouring princes, that 
all of them refused to perform the usual ceremony, 
by which a man was then purified of murder, and 
Izion was shunned by all mankind. Jupiter had 
compassion upon hfan, and placed him at the table of 
the gods. Ixion became enamoured of Juno, and 
attempted to seduce her. Juno was willing to gra- 
tify the passion of Ixion, or, accxHrding to some, she 
informed Jupiter of the attempts which had been 
made upon her virtue. Jupiter made a cloud in the 
shape of Juno, andcairied it to the place where Izion 
had appointed to meet Juno. Ixion was caught in 
the snare, and from his embrace with the cloud he 
lisd the Centaurs. (See Ceniattrs,) Jupiter banished 
him from heaven ; but when he heard that he had 
the rashness to boast that he had seduced Juno, the 
god struck him with his thunder, and ordered Mer- 
cury to tie him to a wheel in hell, which continually 



whirls round. The wheel was perpetually in motion; 
therefore the punishment of Ixion was eternal. 

lYNX ; daughter of Pan and Echo, or of Peitho 
(the Suada of the Romans). She inveigled Jupiter 
into his intrigue with lo. As a punishment, Juno 
changed her into a bird, called the wry-neck (lynx 
torquUla), which sUll possessed the power of exciting 
love. When it 1>ecame desirable that Medea should 
be enamoured of Jason, Venus gave the hero the 
magic iynx, and instructed him how to use it in ord<*r 
to inspire Medea with a passion for him. From this 
time, the iynx became a part of the love-spells 
among the Greeks. The enchantress tied the bird 
to a ibur-spoked wheel, which she turned while she 
muttered her incantations ; or, according to some 
traditions, she only stretched upon the wheel the en- 
trails of the wry-neck. Another method was, to 
consume the bird over the coals, on a wheel of wax. 
The magic wheel was also called iynx, because the 
bird or its entrails were extended upon it. It is 
sometimes used as a symbol of the art of exciting 
love in general, and more particularly of unchaste 
love. In the sequel, the signification of the word 
iynx became different; and it was extended to every 
charm in poetry and music. In this sense, the iynx 
went under the name of the nightingale ; and it is 
thus represented on the monument of Sophocles, and 
in the temple of the Pythian Apollo. 
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J; the tenth letter, and seventh consonant, of the 

English alphabet. The character J designates very 

<lifrerent sounds in the different languages. In 

English, according to Mr Webster, it represents the 

sound dzh or edzh. It has, in &ct, Uie same sound 

>s^ in Giles, In French, it is always sounded like 

^ French g before e and i. In German, it has the 

^<>und of the English y in you. In Italian, it is always 

Qjowel (long •), and the character^ is now little used 

by Italian printers, except at the end of words, ibr 

"• In Spanish, it is guttural, a little softer than the 

Gernum eh in aeh. How nearly the sounds which 

^ expressed by^ are related, has been shown in the 

anide G; and, in the article /, it is mentioned, that 

» before another vowel naturally becomes the Ger- 

''^i/ (For other observations, also relating to J, 

*e the article /.) Though tiie character j is very 

ancient, a is only in recent times that it has been 

(AKen for a consonant, and still more recent is its 

'^pft'^ion from i in dictionaries. In France, the 

^ of.; for the consonant, and t for the vowel, was 

jwt established in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 

1*^. Among other nations the mixture continued 

^' James Pelletier, of Mons, is said to have first 

P^joed the J at the beginning of words which began 

?!« this consonant, in his French Grammar (1550.) 

^ Beys, printer in Paris, imitated him in 1584. In 

l^rd to the separation of words beginning with the 

ijo liters, in dictionaries, the editors of the French 

^w BncyelopSdie, printed in 1765, did not dare 

^.^>**o it; and English dictionaries, even at the 

S?!?' °ay» are too often disfigured by the mixing 

J2«"»frof /and,^,aswellas C7and r. The ^«- 

2^^ Modeme caUs j a leUre propremeni Fran- 

^' The other nations adopted it from the French. 

KoiQans, in inscriptions and legends of medals, 

J2? ^ *»«b which we write with a y, as Jupiter, 

•wuiM, with an f, as lupHer, lusiinus. Yet tiie 



character J existed several centuries before the fell 
of the Roman republic. The Greeks had it not. 

JABLONSKY; the name of several learned Ger- 
mans. — Daniel Ernest was bom at Dantzic, in 16G0; 
became a minister in Magdeburg; in 16S6, rector 
of tiie gymnasium at Lissa; in 1690, pastor in 
Konlgsberg, and went aften^'ards to Berlin, where 
he died, in 1742, being then bishop or senior of the 
Bohemian Brethren in Prussia (Proper) and Great 
Poland. He endeavoured to unite the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. Through queen Anne of England he 
received the dignity oi doctor of divinity, from the 
university of Oxfoni. He published a number of 
sermons and several learned works on theology; 
among which are his Biblia Hebraica cum Notis 
Heir, (Berlin, 1699); Jura et Libertates Distiden- 
tium in Polonia ; Oppressorum in Polonia Evangel, 
Deeideria, — His brother, JoAn Theodore, wd^s likewise 
an author. — Paul Ernest, son of John, bom at Ber- 
lin, 1693, was appointed professor of theology, and 
pr«u:her at Frankfort on the Oder, where he died, 
1757. He wrote many works : Disquisitio de Lingua 
Lycaonica (Berlin, 1714, second edition, 1724) ; Ex- 
ercitatio de Nestorianismo (ib., 1724) ; Remphah 
^gyptiorum Deus ab Jsraelitis in Deserto cuUus 
(Frankfort, 1731); Dissertationes VIIL de Terra 
Gosen (ib., 1715, 1736, 4to.); Pantheon JBgyptiorum 
sive de Diis eorum Commentarius (3 vols, ib., 1750 
— 52); De Memnone Graeorum et ^gyptioirum (ib., 
1753, 4to., witii engravings) ; Opuscula ed, J, G. 
mUer (4 vols. Leyden, 1804— 1'813).— CAarfc* Gus^ 
tavuM ; a naturalist, bora 1756, and died at Berlin, 
17S!t, while secretary to the queen of Prassia; par- 
ticularlv known by the work commenced by him— 
Natural System of all known native and foreien In- 
sects, as a Continuation of Buffon's Natural History 
— of which, however, he executed only vol. 1, the 
Beetles (Berlin, 1783), and vols. 1 and 2, tiie Butter- 
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4ics (iln, 1683 and 1784). it was oontimwd and 
finished bj T. F. W. HerlwL 

JACAMAR {ga&Mla, Brisson). Tbne brilliaDt 
birds are neariy connected witii the kini^fishen, from 
which, however, they di&r by the form of their beak 
and feet. Their plooiage hasa melaUic lustre, which 
it is almcMt impossible to imitate by art. They lire 
in damp woods, and feed on insects. Most if not 
all the true jacamara, are natives of tropical America. 
There are sevenl species Ibond in India, having a 
shorter and stouter beak, to which Le Vailiant has 
given the generic name oijaeamerops* 

JACK. Mr Tyrwhitt, in his note upon ▼. 14316 
of Ciiaocer, says, ** I know not how it has happened 
that, in the principal modem languages, John, or its 
equivalent, is a name of contempt, or at least of 
slight. So the Italians use Gianni, from whence 
zani ; the Spaniaids Jwan^ as bobo Juan, or foolish 
John; the French Jean, with various additions; and 
in English, when we call a man a John, we do not 
mean it as a title of honour. Chaucer, in v. 3708, 
uses Jack-fool as the Spamards do bo6o Juan, and I 
suppose JaekoMt has the same etymology." To this 
we will add, that the Gennans use Hana, their nick- 
name for John, for the same purpose; as, Hana narr, 
Jack-fool; dummer Nana, stupid Jack, &c. Pen- 
nant also, in his Zoology (iii. 342), remarks, '< It is 
very singular that most nations give the name of 
their favourite dish to the fiicetions attendant on 
mountebanks, llius the Dutch call him Pickle her- 
ring; the Italians Macaroni; the French, Jean poi- 
age; the Germans, Hana wurst, i. e. Jaek-aauaage ; 
and the English give him the title oi Jack-pudding, 

The name of Jack Ketch seems to have become 
permanently generic for the common hangman. 

The names of the boot Jack and roasting jack are 
derived by Watts, in his Logic, from the circumstance 
that boys (who of course often had the common name 
Jack) were formerly employed to pull off boots and 
to turn spits ; and when instruments were invented 
for these purposes, the common name of the boys was 
g^ven to them in sport. 

The common roaatingjaek consists of a double set 
of wheels, a barrel, roimd which the rope fostened to 
the pulleys is wound, a perpetual screw, and a fly. 
OccasionaUy there is added a mnltiplyin|r wheel, 
round which the rope ts first wound, before it passes 
upon the berreL As this wheel Is considerably 
larger than the barrel, the Jack is proportionably 
longer in nmning down. 

The smoke jade is moved by a fim placed horiion< 
tally in the chimney, and, being carried about per- 
petually, by the draught of the fire, requires no 
machniery for winding it up. Spiral flyers, coiling 
about a vertical axle, are sometimes used, and oc- 
casionallv a verUcal wheel, with sails like the float- 
boards of a mill. 

Jack is also used for a coat of maU, and likewise 
for the garment worn over it. 

Ja/dc hoota are large boots to cover and protect the 
legs. 

Jack is also used for a horse or wooden frame to 
saw timbei upon ; for a great leathern pitcher in 
which drink was fonneriy put ; for the small bowl 
that serves as a mark at the exercise of bowling; 
and for a young pike. 

•/oe^, in sea language, is a sort of flag displayed 

from a mast erected at the outer end of a ship's bow- 
sprit. 

JACKAL {eania aurena, Lin,) There b noeaseo- 
w JffTt"^* between the dog and the jackal, as 
they will breed together, producing prolific offspring. 
This aperies of quadrupeds is very widely extended 
throughout the warmer regions of the old world. It 
is found in Africa, from Barbery to the Cape of 



Good Hope; in Syria, in Penia, and thnM|^ &il 
southern Asia. It is about two fiecft and a bait is 
length, and abont fourteen inches in heigiit; tlie 
length of the taU,aboat eight indies ; theeyesars 
smaU; the taU bushy; the head, neck, sides of Ok 
belly, thigiB, and outer part of the limbs andean, 
ofadirtyyeUow; nmfarneath and oothe sides of the 
lower >w, and the end of the upper Up, uDder \ht 
neck and belly, and the inner siirfi»ce of the linU, 
somewhat white: the back and sides of the body, to 
the tail, of a grey-yellow, which is abcapdy drrijW 
from the summiiding lighter oolouis ; the tail, • 
mixture of yeUow ai^ black hair, the black prevailr 
ing at the extremity ; the muasle and nails black. 
AU travellers who have been in the ooontries wbcxe 
the >ckals are fiMmd. mention the ravages they ooo- 

mit, and their dmdful nocturnal cries, wliich, is- 
sweiedasthey are byall their companions, pradnoe 
the most appalling effects. Their voice hasottes 
been described as more terrific than the howl of Uk 
hysna or the loar of the tiger, and deprives of repose 
all hearers who have not been long accustomed to it 
The jadttl can be tamed with tolerable frdlity, W 
always preserves an extreme timidity, which ke 
manifosts by concealing himself on hearing w 
slightest unisnal sound, or at the sight of a peisin 
whom he is unaccustomed to. This fear is difeot 
firam that of nMMt wild animals, and be closely r&fs* 

bles a dog m fear of dmsUsement, for he will ofier a> 
resistance when he is touched. The most oelebntfii 
commentators on the Bible consider that the 300 
animals, to whose tails Samson tied firefarandis ««« 
jackals. This opinion is grounded on the gresi 
number of these animals found in Syria, and on Uieir 
assemblk^ in large padts ; whereas the fox is oob- 
paratively scarce, and is always solitary. TbeJKbl 
oas been popularly termed the iiom'a prmnder, fim 
an opmion timt it rouses the prey for that qoadrapei 
The foot appears to be, that every creature is tk 
forest is set in motion by the fearfiil cries of Uk 
jackals ; the lion and other beasts of prev, by s sort 
of instinct and the call of appetite, attend the dlase. 
and seise such timid animals as betake IhemseUcs to 
flight at the noise of this nightly pack. Boffoo gim 
the following character of the jackal : "It uoii^ 
the impudence of the dog with the cowardice of the 
vrolf, and participating in the nature of each, is u 
odious creature, composed of all the bad qualities «f 
both." 

JACKDAW {conma monedula, Lul) TbB !»" 
is one of the crow kind, and has been celebrated fir 
its copious vocabulary and garrulous habits. It is 
about thirteen inches in length, with bhuJt b>Q; 
white eyes ; the hinder part of the head and oed ot 
a hoary-grey colour ; the rest of the plumage, of > 
rich glossy black above ; beneath dusky ; the Iq^ 
are black. The jackdaw is very common in Britais. 
where it remains the whole year; in France, and 
various other parts of the continent of Euroiw, H ^ 
migratory. It is gregarious, frequenting olo toven 
and ruins, where it builds its nests. The female J^ 
five or six eggs of a greenish colour, and is excteo- 
ingly assiduous in her attention to her youor alttf 
they are hatched. These birds principally m eon 
worms and the hirvm of insects, but they alsospp^ 
to be capable of taking fish. Bingley states thst ^ 
was witness to an Instwice where a jackdaw was Tciy 
soocessiiil in thb mode of obtaining food. His^^ 
tamed, and may be tau^t to proucMmoe many «onh 
with litUe difficulty. The jackdaws ara ootoricMS 
thieves, not only stealing food, hot appeariog to be 
narticularly fiond of shining substances, as nooer. 
&c, and have frequently occasioned sospicioib of 
theft in persons who were afterwards proved itn^ 
cent. So fiir do they carry this propensity, ttet ^ 
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have b^en known to carry oflf spectacles from persons 
who were reading. 

JACKSON ; the name of numeroos counties and 
towns in the United States of America. The Jack- 
sons, Jacksonvilles, Jacksontowns, Jacksonborougfas, 
&c., are chieflT in the Western States, and teve 
mostly reoeived their names since genend Jackson's 
successful defence of New OrleanSi 

JACKSON, William, a musical composer, was 
bom in 1730, at Exeter, and reoeiTed the rudiments 
of a classical education, with a view of his following 
one of the liberal professions. His taste for music 
displayed itself, however, so decidedly while he was 

Iet a youth, that his friends were induced to place 
im under Travers, the organist of the cathedral be- 
longing to his native city. Having passed two years 
in Uie metropolis, where he availed himself of the 
instructions of some of the best musicians of his day, 
he returned to Exeter in 1750, and, succeeding even- 
tually to the situation of organist, there pasMd the 
remainder of his life. In 1782, he published two 
octavo volumes, containing Thirty Letters on various 
Subjects, which went through three editions. He 
also printed, in 1791, some Observations on the pre- 
sent State of Music in London. His musical compo- 
sitions are still justly popular, and are distinguished 
by chasteuess of conception, ingenuity, and truth of 
expression. He died in 1804. 

JACOB ; the son of Isaac, and the grandson of 
Abraham; the last of the patriarchs, and the true 
ancestor of the Jews. In lus mother's womb, he 
quarrelled with his brother Esau, whom he held by 
the heel as he came into Uie world. Hence bis name, 
Jacob (heel-holder). Being the object of maternal 
indulgence, he was gentle and weak, and was dis- 
posed to advance himself bv cunning rather than by 
courage. W^liile a youth, he purchased of his bro- 
ther (who returned home weary and hungry frmn the 
chase) his birthright for a mess of pottage, and, at 
the Instigation of his mother, disguised like Esau, he 
obtainedfrom the blind and infirm Isaac, the blessing 
of the first-bom, on which depended the inheritance 
of the promise made to Abraham. He was obliged 
to flee from the anger of his brother ; and, on Ms 
way to Laban, his mother*s brother, he received the 
first intimation that the inheritance of the divine pro- 
mise had devolved on him. He saw in a dream a 
ladder reaching from heaven to earth, and angels 
ascendinff and descending upon it, and the guardian 
God of his family, whom he supposed to te in the 
tent of Isaac, conferred on him Uie blessing of Abra- 
ham. After this vision, he firmly believed that 
Jehovah had chosen him to be the &ther of a great 
people. This belief, and the love of Laban's daugh- 
ter Radhel, were his consolation during the bitter 
years which he was obliged to devote to the flocks of 
his unde, in order to obtain his mistress. After 
having served seven years, he found in his veiled 
bride Leah (whom he did not love), the elder sister 
of Rachel, and in order to obtain Rachel, he was 
obliged to serve seven years more. Besides these 
fourteen years, he served six years for a herd, and, 
after having repaid the deceit of his fiither-in-law, by 
an artifice which much increased his possessions 
( Otn. XXX. 27 — 43), he departed privately with bis 
wives and children and property. Laban pursued 
him, and scarcely had Jacob appeased him, when, 
afti*r twenty years* absence from home, he met the 
followers of his brother Esau. In this dilemma, 
Jacob sought relief in prayer, and a man wrestled 
with him all night until the morning dawned. Jacob 
rame off victorious, though with a lame thigh, and he 
was called by his guardiau God, whose hand he saw 
in tliis event, Israel, i. e. the hero of God, in remem- 
brance of the contest This afierwards became tlie 



title of his house, and the Hebrews (q. v.), from him. 
are called ItraelHet, i. e. throng and tUmi, Jacob now 
went forth with more confidence to the much dreati* 
ed meeting with his brother, and appeased his 
rough, but noble nature, by his submission. His 
return to his father's tent made a great change in the 
character of Jacob. His cunning and avarice ap- 
peared to him, as it has since to fa^ descendants, tlie 
necessary means for making his way through tiie 
difficulties of his dependent situation. Now thut tie 
had }xcaaL% rich, and uncontrolled master of his 
possessions, he showed himself worthy of his father ; 
and if he did not resemble Abraham in greatness and 
power, he did in piety and tender love for his chil- 
dren. Yet through them he was destined to suflTer 
the greatest afflictions. As he had two lawful wives, 
and, according to the custom of the country, two 
conaibines (Bilhah and ZUpelh), with twelve sons and 
a daughter, he could not escape domestic troubles 
and dissensions. His beloved Rachel died soon after 
his return home. A prince of the Hivites violated 
his daughter Dinah, and his sons revenged the injury 
by plundering and murdering that people. He could 
neither prevent this nor the incest committed by 
Reuben with Bilhah. Humiliation and repentance 
for the sins of his youth seemed now his lot. But 
his greatest affliction was tlie loss of his &vourite son 
Joseph, whose brothers, full of envy against him, had 
sold him to a caravan of Ishmaelite merchants, and 
brought his coat, stained with blood, to their fiither, 
as a proof that he had been devoured by wild beasts. 
This event decided the destiny of the house of Israel. 
Joseph (q. V.) subsequently became, in consequence 
of his w^om, the nicest officer at the court of 
Pharaoh, and, in this capacity, recognised his brothers 
when they came to Egypt to purchase com, pardoned 
them, and called the whole house of his father out of 
Canaan to dwell in a fruitftil region of Egypt. The 
aged Jacob again embraced his finrourile son, whom 
he had, for many years, supposed dead, and enjoyed, 
under his protection, a happy old age. A short time 
before his death, Israel collected his sons around his 
bed, and pronounced over each of them a blessing 
full of prophetic anticipations of the characters and 
future mte of his descendants. He bestowed the 
privileges of the first-born on his fourth son, Judah, 
Reuben having forfeited them by the crime above- 
mentioned, and Simeon and Levi by the murder of 
the Hivites. To his grandsons, Manasseh and Eph- 
raim, the sons of Josepli, be gave privilM^es equal to 
those of his sons. The descendants of Judah com- 
posed the most powerful tribe among the Hebrews, 
who were hence called Jewt. In conformity with 
Jacob's last will, Joseph buried him in the tomb of 
Abraham, before Mamre in Canaan. 

JACOBl, John Gsorge, a German poet, was bom 
at Dusseldorf, 1740, studied theoloj^, in 1758, at 
Gottingen, and, later, in Helmstadt, then became 
professor of philosophy and eloquence in Halle, where 
he published the Irit (1774 to 1776, three volumes), 
a periodical for ladies. Joseph II. appointed him 
professor of belles-lettres in the university of Freyburg 
in the Brisgau (1784). From 1796 to 1800, he pub- 
lished the Uber/latsiger Tascheniuch, and firom 1803 
to 1807» the Iris. An edition of all his works was 
published at Zurich, in seven volumes. He Aed 
Jan. 4, 1814. 

JACOBl, Frbdsric HsifRT ; a distinguished Ger- 
man philosopher, younger brother of the preceding, 
bom at Dusseldorf, in 1743. His father intended 
him for a merchant. He' early showed a religious 
turn, which, on his being sent to Frankfort as an ap- 
prentice, exposed him to ridicule. He therefore soon 
went to Geneva, where his mind was cultivateii by 
intercourse willi the most distinguished scholars, and 
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by Uie study of the best produdioiu of French litera- 1 
ture. In consequence of the taste he had acquired 
ibr letters, he returned home with reluctance, in order 
to take charge of his. father's business. He soon 
after married a lady of Aix-la-Chapelle, adorned with 
the finest qualities of mind and person. After having 
conducted the business for some time, an appoint- 
ment at court was conferred on him, which relieved 
him from any further mercantile engagements. His 
brother introduced him to an acquaintance with Wie- 
land, and he soon appeared as an author. In 1779, 
he was called to Munich, but soon fell into disfrrace 
on account of his exposure of the abuses of the Sava- 
rian system of customs. More of his writings ap- 
TOared at this time, and his summers were spent at 
rempelfort, in a charming coimtry seat, which he had 
built But the death of his wife interrupted this 
tranquil and happy lifd^. He now applied himself, 
with renewed seal and industry, to his studies, en- 
couraged by a journey to Weimar, where he saw 
Goethe again, and became acouainted with Herder. 
His letters on Spinoia appeared in 1785, from whidi 
time his mind was much occupied with metaphysical 
speculations on religious subjects. As the influence 
of the French Revolution extended itself, he went 
from Dusseldorf, in 1794, to Hoktein, Uie native 
country of his fiuher, and lived part of the time at 
Wandsbeck and Hamburg, and partly at Eutin. In 
1801, he went to Paris, and returned to Eutin, where 
he intended to end liis days ; but, in 1804, having 
received an invitation to the new academy erected at 
Munich, he was induced to accept it on account of 
the loss of a considerable part of his fortune by the 
misfortunes of his brolher-in-law. He was made 
president of the Bavarian academy, and retired from 
office at the age of seventy years, retaining, however, 
his salary. His last days were occupi^ with the 

collection of his works. He died March 10, 1819 :- 

Jacobi's works are rich in whatever can attract ele- 
vated souls, yet the opinions respecting him are very 
different. He has been called the German Plato, on 
account of the religious glow in his metaphysical 
writings. But, whatever opinions may be entertained 
respecting his philosophy, all admit that he was a 
most exemplary nuin, truly revered by ail who had 
the good fortune to be acquainted with him. His 
philosophy, among other traits, is cfaaracteriied by 
an aversion to systems, all of which, he maintains, 
when consistently carried out, lead to fanaticism. 
His views were opposed to those of the dogmatic 
Mendelssohn, the critical Kant, the idealizing Fichte, 
and the pantheistic Schellin?. Of his works, we 
mention Edward AllwilFs Collection of Letters (Ko- 
niffsberfir, 1792); fyMemar^ a philosophical novel 
(lu)nigs%erg, 1794); Letters on the Doctrine of 
spinoia (Breslau, second edition, 1789); his work on 
Mendelssohn's charges against these Letters (Leipsic, 
1786) ; David Hume on Belief, or Idealism and Real- 
ism (second edition, Uim, 1795); Sendschreiben an 
Fichie (Hamburg, 1799). His works were published 
by Fleischer (Leipsic, in six volumes), to which is to 
be added his Correspondence (published by Fr. Roth, 
in two volumes, 1825 and 1827). Schlegel's review 
of Jacobi's fFoldemar (in volume 1, page 1 to 46 of 
CharakterittUcen und Kritiken) deserves the attention 
of the student of Jacobi. H is dispute with Schelling 
was carried on with considerable animosity. It gave 
birth to Schelling's Denhnal der Schrift van den 
Omiirhen Dingen (Tubingen, 1812). 

JACOBINE MONKS. See Dominican. 

JACOBINS. The club of the Jacobins is one of 
the moat surprising phenomena in history. That, in 
« civilised nation, so hirge a body of men could be 
found, uniting rare energy with execrable vice, poli- 
tical madness, and outrageous cruelty, committed 



always in the name of Tirtaey ia an bistoricBl phan). 
menon of the highest interest. It is of great imparl 
ance for tlie hisforian to know tins period, but it re- 
quires extensive study to imd^stand thorooglily tiie 
proceedings of this club and their causes. In lite 
article France, division France be/ore the Revolutm, 
the deplorable state Of that country before tbat erfoi 
is set forth. The great mass of the people was toUilj 
uneducated and grievously oppressed, and the whole 
political organioition so notten, that, once touched, 
it neoessariTy fell to pieces. The religious statp uf 
the country was not ludike the political. The dturdi 
was too corrupt to withstand the bold attacks of 
reformers, enthusiastically devoted to their new «js. 
tems. The court, and the higher classes in geoen), 
had for centuries set an example of gross inuuoralitj 
to the people, which liad produced its natural tSta> 
in vitiating their character. The opponents ot Uk 
church and aristocracy, who came uito power upoM 
the overthrow of the old order of things, were wtml'f 
unacquainted with the practical admiuistratioa of 
government, and had nothing to guide them bat 
general philosophical princip&s. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the excesses whidi the French people 
committed, when left to govern themselves, m 
matter of soitow rather than wonder. The Jacobin 
club had the following origin. Before the brealiiif 
out of the revolution, jiarticularly after the Americd. 
revolution, political societies were formed in Pan 
(where bureaux d^esnrit, or associations for the ^ 
cussion of literary suojects, had previously been com- 
mon), modelled after the London debating societies, 
in which political subjects were debated, aiul (ii« 
members of which were almost universally inclined 
to republicanism. The example of Credit Briuin 
and the United States of America was before tte 
French. Some distinguished members of tlie £^> 
national assembly, principally from Bretagne, st4 
commoners, on account of the oppositkio of ^ 
privilepfed classes and of the court party, sav tbf 
necessity of acting in concert, and of preparo^ ke 
the measures of each day by previous defiberauuiB; 
for which piu'pose they assembled in the evniinr>at 
the house of one of their body, or held a cnrrtu,a> 
we should term it. Among them was count Mm- 
beau, who,' when the Jacobins subsequentlj paastfl 
the constitutional limits, seceded from them, and erea 
denounced them. The same was the case with U 
Fayette. But, when both perceived that tbey ooaU 
efiect nothing in the national assembly without tie 
consent of tlie Jacobins, they returned tx> the club, i> 
order to uifluence the assembly by this neau. 
Meanwhile Mirabeau died, April 2, 1791. The 
monarchical club, under Clemont-Toonene, vl"^ 
opposed tlie arrogance of the Jaouluns, was menacrJ 
by the mob, Jan. 27 and March 28, 1791, aud fiiui; 
dispersed by violence. The Jacobins now beacx 
sensible that the pike-men were their real auxUiann. 
The flight of the king still more exaspemUtl i> 
most tealous of them, and, after the dose of l^'-- 
their principles were so exaggerated, tbat the oo 
ginal Jacobins were now expelled frooi the dab as 
royalists or modiret; for instance, Fr^ron, Lej^tmin, 
and others. Whatever was resolved upon in U>e>r 
and similar meetings, was supported by ail ^^ 
members of the club in the national assemblj. I'^' 
Bretons soon admitted a greater number, in oader u> 
carry througli their opinion with more oerUixii* 
Thus the members became pledged to a certain ^ 
of conduct on each question, before it was brou^w 
forward 'in the general assembly of national rrffl^ 
sentatives, and a party was formed which, in uie 
assembly, always voted together. Besides the ifli«- 
erance towards those of diflferent opiniOQS '^'^ 
afterwards degenerated into political pru9criptiui)<u^ 
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penecntloD^ penonal motives had a powerftil influence I 
on Uie members. The private house in which they j 
first assembled soon became no longer capable of, 
containing the number oi friends of this rewUuHonj as 
tliey at fiirat called themselves ; they therefore chose 
for their place of meeting, at the end of 1789, the 
church 01 a supnressed Jacobin monastery, in ttie 
street St Honore, in the centre of Paris. Thb was 
the oriffin of the name Jacobins, thoudi they con- 
tinued for a time to term themselves the friends of 
the cansiiiuiion. Their external. symbol was a red 
cap : afterwards, a dirty dress was the token of their 
sansculottism. The revolution proceeded rapidly, 
and, in all the large and small towns, and, in 1793, 
even in some villages, similar societies were formed, 
which the mother society at Paris rendered dependent 
on itself; and thus it beoune enabled to direct the pub- 
lic opinion of all Prance. In 1792, the leading dub, in 
which someUmesmore than 2500 members convened, 
kept up a correspondence with more than 400 affiliated 
societies, and the nnmlier of Jacobins in all Prance 
was estimated at about 400,000. It is unnecessary to 
desigpoate the principal members of the mother 
society, as it is well known that all men of any note, 
who played, or wished to play, a part in the revolu- 
tion, were Jacobins. The influence which Paris, 
more than any other European capital, exerts over 
the country, greaUy increased the nower of the Jaco- 
bins there. Whatever they agreed to propose in the 
national assembly, however daring it might be, they 
were sure of the assent of the other popuUr societies, 
from their connexion with the principal members of 
the other clubs. This naturally induced ambitious 
individuals, even of the higher classes, to join it, and 
to renounce the privileges of their order, with a view 
of obtaining greater consequence in the new state of 
things. The exaltation of the revolutionary spirit 
was so rapid, and so much dissension was excited 
amcmjF the revolutionists by the intrigues of the 
oppodte party, aided by foreign influence, that the 
boldest diaracters formed a smaller club, which, 
from its place of meeting, in the church of the 
Franciscan friars, was called the club of the Cordeliers 
(q. v.), and which was joined by all the exaUeSf as 
they were denominated. This was the proper field 
for the daring Danton, and here the monster Marat, 
from 1789 editor of the Friend of the People, foimd 
credence to his wild and criminal maxim, that the 
end jnstifies[the means. Here sansculoUism was folly 
developed in its violence, its hatred of religion, and 
contempt of morality and law. The circumstances of 
this agitated period required the boldest measures, 
8 nd the most unscrupulous men were of course the most 
daring. The ex-Capuchin Chabot, Anacharsis Cloots, 
Collot d'Herbois and others carried their temerity to 
the highest pitch in their public speeches. As the 
Jacobins and the combined Orleanists and Brissotists, 
who laboured to overthrow the crown, the former for 
Che duke of Orleans, and the latter to establish a 
republic, took the ririit side of the apartment of the 
national assembly ; the members of the other popular 
societies placed themselves on the left Few, how- 
ever, attended the assembly for the purpose of 
deliberation, their purpose lieing only to vote for 
what had already been agreed upon. The Jacobins 
and other similar clubs Uierefore adopted the forms 
of the national assembly. Presidents and secretaries 
were chosen, the order of the day determined, resolu- 
tkms passed by a m^ority of votes, andseats or tribunes 
assigned to the aucuence. To sudi popular societies 
the national assembly gave a legal existence in the 
constitution which it drew up. From this time the 
Jacobin club exercised a perfect tyranny over it. 
Whenever the Jacobins were not sure of the m^q^ty 
hi the assembly, their followers filled the tribunes of 



Che hall of the depnties, and. by their disorderly con* 
duct, and firequently by loud threats against indivi. 
dual members, discouraged all opinions or resolutions 
wldch did not coincide with those of their party. 
This was especially the ease with respect to the 
kin||[, against whom the Jacobins and Cordeliers, 
particulu'ly since 1791, had circulated the grossest 
calumnies. The democratic Cordeliers therefore 
joined with the Orleans party, which laboured un- 
wittingly for the objects of the republicans, by utter, 
ing the most slanderous charges against the king and 
queen, and by having the lowest of the rabble on 
their side, and partly even in their pay: This was 
the reason that a popular insmrection opposed with 
violence, April 18, 1791, the departure of the king 
to St Cloud, where he wished to spend the Easter 
holidays. Even the national guard, in disobedience 
to the order of the commander. La Fayette, refused 
to escort the king, who was already seated in the car- 
riage, through the multitude. The party of the king's 
enemies was the more powerfiil, as the more mm- 
erate members had withdrawn from the Jacobin club, 
and the Cordeliers had again formed a junction with 
it, June 21. The latter, however, continued their 
meetings at the Capuchin monastery, in order by beuig 
prepared and united, to manage tlie deliberations of 
the Jacobin clbb. After the flight of the king, June, 
21, 179 1, they made use of the popular hatred asainst 
him, and loudly demanded the deposition of Louis 
and the erection of a republic. But the more mod- 
erate party, who for a long time were called Feuil- 
lanis, from the place of their meeting, opposed their 
designs, and the insurrection of July 15^17, 1791, 
fiftilM of its object But, on the other hand, the re- 
tired deputies of the constituent assembly fiUled of 
dissolving the Jacobin club, before the close of 
its own ses^on. When the legislative assembly, the 
new delegates to which had been chosen almost en- 
tirely un&r the influence of the Jacobins, had opeiH 
ed its session, Oct 1,1791, the friends of the king, 
among whom the Girondists (q. v.) were conspicu- 
ous fur talents, maintained for some time the major, 
ity affainst his enemies (the Cordeliers), even in the 
Jacobin club, so that the leaders of this club — Dan- 
ton, Marat, Robespierre — ^were obliged to disguise 
their projects. But their influence was agumented 
by the circumstance that the mayor of Paris, Pethion, 
and with him the municipal authorities of Paris, 
composed of Jacobins, espoused their cause. Even 
the moderate Jacobins, and among them some of the 
royal ministers, inclined to the^puiy of the enemies 
of the king. Thus, by the popular insurrection of 
May 29, 1792, they obtained a resolution of the na- 
tional assembly, requiring the king to disband tlie 
body guard, deo'eed to hun by the first assembly of 
the nation ; but they were unable, by the insurrection 
of the suburbs of St Antoineand St Marcell of June 
20, to compel the king, whom only four Swiss 8[rena- 
diers protected, against the attacks of the nirious 
multitude, to revoke the veto that he had affixed to 
two resolutions of the national assembly ; but they 
gained a msjcMrity of the assembly to protect firom 
condign punishment the authors of this tumult— 
Pethion, Manuel and others. Meanwhile, the Jaco- 
bins, (tended by a note of the Austrian minister of 
state, prince Kauniti, had eflfected, against the will 
of the Cordeliers, a declaration of war against Aus- 
tria, April 20, 1792 ; and Jacobinism soon displayed 
its influence in the selection of generals, in the pro- 
clamations, and in the disposition of the armies, so 
that neither La Fayette, in 1792, nor Dumouries, in 
1793, could excite the army against the Jacobins. 
But all the occurrences subsequent to June 20 — tlie 
arrival of the confederates from Brest, Marseilles, 
and other places, July 13 ; the attack of the Tuile- 
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ries on the nifflit'of Aag. ; the canTingof the khig^ 
aiid his family as prisoners to the Temple bj the 
municipal officers of Paris, Aug. 13 ; the massacre 
of the prisoners, Sept. 8—7, who were murdered 
without trial ; the choice of new members of the 
convention, in September of the same year ; all the 
acts of the national convention, from Sept. 21, 1792, 
to May SO, 1795, even after the ninth Thcamidor 
(July 28, 1794), especially the execution of the king; 
and, finally, the establishment of the revolutionary 
tribunal, March 9, 1793 — may be regarded as more 
or less effected by the Jacobins. The Jacobins were 
divided into two parties ; agreeing as to the end, 
they thought differently concerning the means. 
Taliien, who overthrew Robespierre, was as true a 
Jacobin as the latter was. The enthusiastic sus- 
pected the moderate. The victory was long doubt- 
ful. Finally, the moderate were vanquished. The 
genuine republicans — the Girondists, or the party of 
the Plahi — were subdued May 31 and June 2, 1793, 
by the more violent Jacobins, or Mountain party.* 
These again were governed by the Maratists or Cor> 
deliers, who ruled m the Jacobin club with iron sway, 
under tlie duiimvirate of Robrapiene the Incorrupti- 
ble, and Danton, the formidable creator of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, with Marat for an assistant. On 
the other hand, the moderate party was victorious 
in the provinces, at Marseilles,Bourdeaux and Lyons. 
The sontli took up arms against the Jacobin con- 
vention. But the Mountain party succeeded in 
deprivingthe convention of power, andj on the pro- 
posal of JBillaud de Varennes, the constitution gave 
way to the reign of terror (from August, 1793, to 
July, 1794). But the triumph of Jacobinism was 
the establishment of the committee of safety which 
completed the reign of teiror under Rob^pierre, 
and, by means of the revolutionary armies, suppress- 
ed rebellion with fire and sword in Vend^, and in 
the south. Cities like Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, 
were to be demolished, and all Vendee to be trans- 
formed into a great field of blood and ashes. Four- 
teen armies, the guillotine and an iron sti^bomness, 
finally won the victory for the system of terror. 
France, it was said (and, for the moment, it was 
true), wanted only iron and bread. Not till the 
dictator Robespierre had perished under the guillo- 
tine, July 28, 1794, and with him 104 of his partisans, 
together with the municipal council of Paris, did 
Uie convention recover its authority. It denied 
to all popular assemblies any interference with 
the government In vain did the Jacobin club 
attempt an insurrection, Nov. 11, 1794, in order 
to tear the monster Carrier from the sword of 
the law. This was its last struggle. The citiiens 
of Paris surrounded the hall oT the Jacobins till 
the military arrived and dispersed the meeting: 
Legendre closed the hall. The finishing stroke 
was given to this victory by the decree of the 
convention, that the Jacobins should not renew 
their meetings. But their principles survived 
their defeat. They took advantage of the general 



• The oommoD fate of partiaa in period* of greol populor 
eomiuotioii, whooe esMperoted feeUoso leod them to put 
the wont conetnieHon on eeoh other** doiofi, was never 
aore clearly exhibited than In the caw of the Girondiata 
and Jaoebina. Whilat the Girondiataaceaaed the Jaoobina of 
being in the pay of foreifnera, of having admUtcd the Brit, 
lab into Toolon, &e. (the M enioira of Bnaaot are full of theae 
cbarirea)p the Jaoobina aocuted the Girondiata of being for 
the king, Ac. It muat be acknowledged that the Girondiata 
— «a virtnoua a party aa periiape over cxi«ted— were mere, 
ly theoretical politiclana, and never covld have aaved 
Prance, in the atate in which it then wa*. They made the 
virtue of the nation the baata of their political edifice— a 
mlatake which never ceuM have been more aerlooa than at 
that very tine. Both partioa, it waa evident, oould no 
long f r nsiat logether. 



&mine to stir op a rebeliioB, April 1, and May aw 
S3, 1795. The last one brougbt the oonventioD to the 
verge of dissolution. A member nsmed Fensi^ 
was murdered ; all the rest took to ftisht, except 
fourteen of the former Mountain party, woo iuBedi- 
ateiy passed a munber of decrees confonnaUy vith 
tlie will of the Jacobins. Not without difficulty 
were the Paris committee aUe to quell this Uoody 
tumult. By the disanning of the fiiuxboMrg St Ad- 
toine, the Jacobin party lost its principal suppoit,u 
it had already lost its boldest Ofatoi»— Banrn, Coh 
lot d'Herbois, and Billaud de Varennes, who weie 
transported to Cayenne, April 2, 1795. Of tbs 
fourteen deputies who had desired to restore the sys- 
tem of terror, six killed themselves after their cob- 
demnation, July 17, among whom was the taleotid 
Romme. Even in Toulon, the Jacobins were at tit 
victorious ; but the troops of the convention occupifd 
the city again, May 29. Thus the Jacobins pre- 
pared. May 20, their own downlalL Courts-martial 
condemned them every where to death as tenxirals, 
and the iiiry of the prevailing moderate party, as it 
was called, outstripped the demands of jusiioe. The 
constitution soon after drawn up, June 23, 1795^ 
and the directorial government^ which was actmlty 
commenced October 27 of the same year, suppressed 
the last struggles of the Jacobins and terrorists, tiil 
the execution of Babouf and his associates, May iS, 
1796. But, when the constitution of 1795 seemed 
annihilated by the victory of the directors, Banas, 
Rewbel, and Lareveillere, on the 18th Fnictidor 
(September 4, 1797), Jacobinism arose anew. It 
sought to penetrate into the offices of the legislature 
councils, but found nowhere a point of union. Many 
of the party soon denounced republicanism. Most 
of them bec^e the friends of Napoleon. 

Much has been written respecting the Jacobins 
and the supporters of old institutions in Europe hgre 
been in the habit of branding with the name of 
Jacobinism every attempt to promote the cause of 
liberal principles. See, for instance, Robinson's 
Proo/t of a Conspiracy against all the Reiigi^iu oad 
Governments of Ettrope, &c. (fourth edition, Loodoo, 
1798) ; and the prolix but empty accusatioa of the 
abb^ Barruel, founded on Robinson's work, and oa 
similar emissions of party spirit, and directed agaiut 
philosophy and secret societies in geneni^Memoirti 
pour tervir d VHiHoire du Jacobinitme (five volume^ 
Hamburg, 1800) ; also the LeUres d*un Foyignr • 
VAbbS Sarruel, ou nouveaux Document po»»' '^ 
Memoiret (London, 1800), written in a similar ^t. 
To learn the true character of the Jacobins, the do> 
bates of the national assembly should be studied 

In 1814, the violent ultraa (q. v.) were ctUed 
white Jacobins; whilst, in turn, the adherenb of 
Napoleon were called red Jacobins, As the aristo* 
cracy, before the revolution of 1792, called the 
people, in contempt, la canaille {a, v.), so, before the 
revolution of 1830, every liberal, however loyal be 
might be, was called a Jacobin. Immediately after 
the revolution of 1830, popular societies were fonaed, 
or at least appeared openly, two of which soon pve 
uneasiness to government, and their prooeeaiogi 
were subjected to a judicial mvestigation. The 
names of these societies were L*ami du peupU aad 
Aide-toi et Dieu t'aidera. They were aboUabed. 

JACOBITES; Monophvsite Christians io tte 
East, who, oppressed and mspersed amidst the reli- 
gious contests of the sixth century, were united br a 
Syrian monk, James (Jacobus) Bardai, or JannMB 
(578), during the reign of Justinian, hito a distinct 
religious sect. Out of gratitudb to their foundrr* 
they called themselves by his name, and bad, is 
Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, numerooa cxat- 
mtmities, with bishops and i^atriarchs. On aocuuot 
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df ihtk Bepantkm frani the Catholic drareh, they 
wire glad to obtain the protecdon of the Sanicens, 
who possesied themselves of the East in the middle 
of the seventh oentnrj. The Egyptian Jacobites, 
having abased the indulgence granted them by the 
Saracens, snffbrRd a persecution in 1352, after which, 
being much dimini^ed in numbers » and restrained in 
Uie exercise of their religion, and being gradually 
separated from their Asiatic linethren, they fonned a 
(ustiiict sect, which exists at this day in Egypt, under 
Uie name cfCopiM (q. v.) Internal disputes and poli- 
tical causes occasioned a separation, about the same 
time, of the Abyssinian and Armenian Monophysites, 
from tin great body of the Jaeobites ; and, after 
numerous attempts by the popes to liring them over 
to the Roman Catholic church, they still maintain 
themselves as an independent sect in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and consist of about thirty or forty thousand 
families. These Jacobites are governed by two 
patriarchs, appointed by the Turkish governors, one 
of whom, with the title of the pairiarch of Antioch, 
has his seat at Diarbekir or Aleppo ; the other, the 
Syrian, resides in the monastery of Saphran, near 
Mardin, and governs the Mesopotamian societies. 
Circumcision before baptism, and the doctrine of the 
single nature of Christ (hence their name Mono- 
physiieM), are common to them with the Copts and 
Abyssinians ; but, in other respects, they deviate less 
than the other Monophysites from the discipline and 
liturgy of the orthodox Greek church. 

JacobUeM, In Great Britain, this name was ap- 
plied to the adherents of James II. (who was deposed 
1688) and his posterity, and in particular to the non- 
jurors, whose separation from the English church 
consisted merely in their refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to the new king ; and who had their own 
meetings, for the purpose of praying for the Stuart 
family. They were most numerous in Scotland, and 
were very much lessened by the defeat of the Pre- 
tender (1746) ; and when, at length, he died at Rome 
(1788), they began to pray for George III. 

JACOBS, i*RBDKRic Christian William, was 
bom at Gotha, in Saxony, 1764, studied theology in 
Jena, in 1781, and, in 1784, went to GotUngen, 
where he abandoned his theological studies, in order 
to devote himself to philology. In 1786, he became 
a teacher in the gymnasium of his native city, where 
he published several works, and, in conjunction with 
several learned friends, undertook the Charaetere 
der Dhhter oilier Naiumen (7 vols.), as a sequel to 
8ulter*s TAeorie der Sehonm H^usensehaften, the 
continuation of which was prevented by the death 
and separation of the contributors. Among his 
other works ara the following : Bion and Mowhus, 
in 1795.; hi 1796 and 1797, ExercitaikmeM crituxB 
in ScripioreM velereM {2 vols). His EmendatumeB in 
JniAoi, Gr^te, (1793) was followed by a reprint of the 
part of the Analecta of Brunck, whkJi Delongs to 
the Anthology, with indexes (Leipsic, 1794 to 1814, 
8 vols). His Tempe (Leipsic, 1803, 2 vols.) was 
prepared contemporaneously with his commentary on 
the Anthology, which he finished in 1803. Of his 
Etemeniarbuck der GriechUehen SpracAe, two vo- 
lumes had appeared when he was appointed (1807) 
Gofessor of ancient literature in the Lyceum in 
unich, and member of the new Bavarian academy. 
In Munich, he completed the 3d and 4th vols, of his 
Greek Elementarbuch, and, in three years, returned 
to Gotha, where he was appointed chief librarian and 
superintendent of the cabinet of coins. Here he 
made out a catalogue of the valuable library, and 
published the Greek Anthology, from the only MS. 
which has been preserved, under the title AfUMogia 
ad Fidem CvdicU Fatieani ediia (Leipsic, 1813 to 
1817). The number of liis philological publications 



is very gieal, besides several works of a ififferrni 
character, as Allwm und T%eodor, Eotaliens Nach- 
lassy Dieieiden Marten, School for Women (7 vols.^ 
1627), and Tales (6 vols., Leipsic, 1884—1827), &c.; 
and few writings are so well adapted, particularly 
for young females, as his. The first volume of his 
Greek Reader had passed through seven editions in 
1819 ; and selections from tlie work have been intro^ 
duced, as a text book, into Britain and America ; in 
the latter, under the title of the Greek Reader, 
edited by £. Everett QSd edit., Boston, 1829). In 
connection with Doring, he also published a Latin 
Reader. 

J ACQUIN, Nicholas .Joskph, baron of ; a cele* 
brated botanist, who was a native of Leyden. He 
was bom in 1727, and studied medicine at Antwerp 
and Louvain. The emperor Francis I. sent him to 
the West Indies, to collect curious plants for the gar« 
dens of Schonbrunn. He commenced his voyage in 
1754, and returned to Germany, after an absence of 
six years, with a rich store of plants from the An- 
tilles, Jamaica, St Domingo and Cura^oa. He pub« 
lished, in 1760, an account of his researches, and the 
collections with which he had enriched the gardens 
of Schonbrunn, and of the university of Vienna, which 
were under his direction {Nistoria Stirpium Americ.)» 
Two yean after, appeared his catalogue of plants 
growing in the neigabourhood of Vienna, and, in 
1773, a magnificent work, entitled Flora Auatriaca, 
fol., with 600 coloured engravings. He engaged in 
the practice of medicine in the Austrian metropolis, 
and also occupied the professorships of chemistry 
and botany in the university of that city. He waa 
created a baron in 1806. He died Oct 24, 1817. A 
A list of his numerous scientific publications may be 
found in the Biog. Univ, and Biog. Nouv. dee Con- 
temp. 

JAFFA ; the ancient Joppa, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in Syria, in the pacbalic of Damascus, six- 
teen leagues N.N.E. from Rasse or Gaza; twelve 
leagues N. W. of Jerusalem, and twenty-two leagues 
S.S.W. of St Jean d^Acre, on a tongue of lana ad- 
vancing into the Mediterranean ; lat. N. ^29 3' 26^; 
ion. E. S4<» 46' 18". Jafo b situated on a hill, and 
is surrounded with a strong wall of from 12 to 14 
feet in height. The port is defiended by two forts* 
There are several mosques, and three convents. 
Vessels cannot approach the city nearer than a quar- 
ter of a league, on account of the breakers. Several 
consuls of European powen reside here. Pilgrims 
who proceed to Jerusalem frequent this city much. 
It contains 3650 inhabitants. The environs of Jaffii 
produce fruits of the best quality, particularly fine 
and large oranges. The Greeks and Phonicians con- 
sidered Jaffii as a very ancient place, and it certainly 
exited 1500 yean before the Christian era. lapho 
was the Phenician name. Jo|^ is mentioned several 
times in the Scriptures. During the crusades, Joppa 
became the capital of a small country of the same 
name. Saladin burnt it, but St Louis re-established 
it. 

Jafia is connected with two remarlcable circum* 
stances in the life of Napoleon : one, the bold expo- 
sure of his life by travening the plague hospitals, 
and touching the poisonous sores, to give courage to 
his soldiers ; the other, the *' massacre at Jafih." 
This place contained a garrison consisting of Turkish 
and other soldiers, in the employ of Djesnr Pacha, 
when general Buonaparte attacked it A breBch 
was made in the walls, March 7, 1799, when, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, the Turkish comroandanl 
was called upon to surrender ; instead of whidh, he 
cut off the head of the messenger. The fortress was 
taken and pillaged. Buonaparte, in his letter to the 
directory, 23d Ventoiey year VII. (March 13, 1709), 
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sayi, ** At Ihre o'clock wo were masters of the city, 
whichj during twenty^ibur hours, was exposed to 
pillage and all the horrors of war, which never ap. 
peared to me so hideous." (See Memoires de Napo- 
(eon, ecrUt par le Geniral Bar^n Gwtrgaudy vol. 2, 
p. 376.) I'hree thousand, men, says the duke of Ro- 
vigo, in his Mimoirti, were made prisoners, the 
greater part of whom were the same soldiers to 
whom life and liberty had been granted at £1 Arisb, 
under the condition not to bear arms against the 
French within a jear, and to proceed to Bagdad. At 
Uie same time, news was receive that the Porte, 
after having put in irons all the French agents, had 
declared war against France, and assemble an army 
at Rhodes, which was to be sent to Egypt. To give 
liberty again to these prisoners, was to send recruits 
to the Turks ; to conduct them to Egypt under an 
escort, would have weakened the smful army under 
Buonaparte's command at Jaffii. A council of war 
was held, and it was determined that all should be 
put to the sword. Even Bourrienne, who had ac- 
companied Buonaparte in the expedition to Egypt, 
states in his MemoireM, that the massacre of the 
remnant of the garrison of Jafia was the result of the 
deliberations oftwo councils, at which M. de Bour* 
riomehimself was present, and in which '* horrible 
act of necessity," ifhe had been privileged to vote, 
he would have concurred, believing it to be justified 
by the scarcity of provisions, which were all required 
for the French army, and thesmallnessof its numeri. 
cal force in the midst of a country where every indi- 
vidual was an enemy. The Egyptians were not, as 
lias been often asserted, previously separated from 
the other prisoners. As to the poisoning those 
affected wiUi tlie plague, M. Bourrienne, whose 
statements, however, cannot always be admitted un- 
qualifiedly, says, that he knows that the order for 
poisoning was issued ; but Napoleon, according to 
Las Cases, told him tliat no opium was administered. 
Las Cases also gives, as the result of his own inquir- 
ies in Paris, among the principal actors on this occa- 
sion, that the proposal was made by Buonaparte to 
tlie chief physician, who declined ; that no order was 
given to administer opium ; and. that there was not 
a grain of it at this time in the army. Memorial de 
Sie. Jfetene, Paris, 1823 — 4, page 268, et seq. 

JAGONELLES. See Poland, 

JAGEMANN, Christian Joseph, librarian of the 
duchess Amelia of Weimar, was bom 1735, in 
Dingelstadt, and destined by his Catholic parents 
for the cloister. Having escaped from the Augus- 
tine monastery, he was afi;erwards sent to Rome, as 
a penance. He lived there several years, and ac- 
quired tliat taste for Italian literature which made 
him a distinguished writer on the fine arts and litera- 
ture of Italy. He is the author of a Description of 
Tuscany ; a History of Arts and Sciences in Italy 
(3 vols. 8vo.); a Magazine of Italian Literature 
(8 vols. 8vo.) ; the Life of Galilei ; an Italian and 
German Dictionary (2 vols. 8vo.) ; and an Italian 
Grammar and Chrestomathy. He died February 4, 
1804. 

JAGGERNAUT. See Juggemaui. 

JAGO, St ; the Spanish ibr Si JameM, See 
James, Si. 

JAGO, St ; one of the largest of the Cape Verd 
Islands, and one of the best cultivated, and most 
fertile, is about sixty miles in circumference. The 
peoplf in general are of a mixed colour, except the 
officers ofgovemment and most of the priests. Cot- 
ton is produced in abundance, and handsome goods 
■re made of it, of which no small quantity is ex- 
Dorted. The chief fruits of the island, besides a pro- 
nisioa of plantains, are grapes, citrons, lemons, 
ociogeSy muik and water-meloosy limes, guava?, 



pomegnmates, quinces, cuataid^pples, papis, !«. 
The diief towns are St Jago and Prsya. Loo. S3P 
4(y W.; lat. IS*' 4' N.; populaUoD, 20^. 

JAGO DE CUBA, St ; a tows in the island of 
Cuba, near the south coast; Ion. 76^ 5' W.; ]aX.W 
30^ N. It is situated in the interior of a bay, on s 
river of tha same name, about six miles firan the sctf 
and was long considered as the capital of the islsod, 
but is much reduced from its former splendour. Uis 
handsomely built, and contains a college, an boipi- 
tal,a cathedral, two or tliree convents, and sixteea 
primary schools. It has a large trade, priDdpslly is 
sugar and tobacco. It has a good harbour, defnided 
by a castle called El Morro, Population, as ^vra 
in the Cuadro Etiadieiko de Cuba (Havanna, 1829), 
is S6,738. Its situation is unhealthy. 

JAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, St. See C6» 
posiella, 

JAGO, St, or SANTIAGO ; <»pltal of Ciiiie. 
See Santiago. 

JAGUAR ifelie onca, Lin.) This name, hftviDg 
been applied to several difibrent species, is apt t« 
create some degree of amfusion. The jaguar lioUs 
the same rank among the animals of the new conti- 
nent as the tiger among those of the old. On tJie 
whole upper part of its body, it is of a bright yeliov- 
ish fawn colour, which passes, on the throat, brUy, 
and inside of the legs, into a pure white. On tl^ 
ground, the head, limbs, and under surface an 
covered with full black spots, of various siws, ami 
the rest of the body with annular patches, eitJher viik 
a black point in the centre, or fonned of small black 
spots arranged in a circular form. This aninai s 
found in \Se swampy forests of South Amend, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large riven 
which he swims with great ease. Of his povrr of 
swimming, as well as of his extraordinary stnvgtli, 
the following circumstance, related by D'Ann, vil) 
give some idea: — A jaguar, after having atlackH 
and destroyed a horse, carried tlie body of bis victin 
to the bank of a broad and rapid river, about lixtj 
paces distant, over which he swam with his prfji 
and then dragged it into the adjoining voni* 
Possessed of such tremendous powers, this aaiinsl 
is the dread of the inhabitanU of the countries be 
infests. It is seldom, however, that he attacks tk 
human race, though he will not shun man wbcs 
he meets with him. His favourite prey appears (o 
be the larger quadrupeds, such as oxen, horses, sbeep, 
and dogs, which he attturks indiscriminately, and in tbs 
same treacherous manner as the rest of his tribe, 
uniformly singling out the last of a herd as the olgfct 
of attack. When he has made choice of a victim* 
he springs on its back, and, placing one of his fH^ 
upon the back of the head,, whilst he seii» »j| 
muaale with the other, twists its Jicad round 9\\» 
a sudden jerk, thus dislocating its spine, and in^aauj 
depriving it of life. The jaguar is generally con- 
sidered as untameable, and to maintain his savace 
ferocity even in the captive state ; but this asscitioa 
is amply contradicted by fiicts. The inhabitants ol 
South America hunt the jaguar in various vbh. 
either ^ih a pack of dogs or by means of the /««<«; 
this latter mode, however, can only be emplujn) 
upon plains or open grounds. The Indians ate f*«» 
hardy enough to attack this formidable crroturr. 
single handed, aimed with a lance of live imi^ 
length, and their left ann enveloped in a wfj 
skin ; by means of which, they frustrate toe w» 
onset of the furious animal, and ^in sufficieotu^ 
to plunge their weapon into his tody, before w "^ 
time for a second attack. Notwithstanimf *^ 
strength and ferocity of the jaguar, be »«» J 
powerful opponent in tlie great ant-eater, ^^/^ 
this latter animal has no teeth to defend )uBatlti ^ 
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MMm as the jag^mr attacks the ant-ester, it ]les down 
on its back, and suffocates or strangles him with its 
kmg claws. 

JAHN, FaxDKRic Louis; inventor of the modern 
system of gymnastics, bom in 1778, in Pomerania, 
in the village of Lans, near Leniea. His fieither was 
a cleiiSTman. He studied in Jena, Halle, and Griefs- 
walde, and exerted himself much to suppress the 
Landimmfuehaften (combinations of the students, 
eecording to the sections of the- country to which 
Ihey belonged), which excited so much sectional 
feeling among them. (For an account of these 
Landsmanachaften^ see Unweraities.) In 1809, he 
went to Berlin, and became an instructor in a private 
institution. At that Ume, the French were masters 
of Germany, and the best mtans of preparing the 
Germans for a contest with their oppressors con- 
stantly employed the mind of Jahn and others of his 
CDUBtrymen. With the view of exciting patriotic 
feeling among the young men of Germany, he 
cstab&faed, in 1811, his first gymnasium. No con- 
versation was permitted in French, or in any lan- 
gOBge but their own ; national songs were sung. 
Gymnastic exercises had long before been intro- 
dnced into Schrepfenthal, by Gutsmuths ; but Jalm 
tat conceived the idea of making gymnasia national 
establishments for education. (See CfymfuuHcs,) 
Dnring the war which soon after broke out between 
Germany and France, the gymnasia were suspended ; 
bat when peace was concluded, in 1814, Jahn re« 
•pened his insUtntions, and exerted all his powers 
again to make them schools of patriotism. In the 
mean time, the liberal spirit which spread over the 
oootinent of Europe, found its way into the gymnasia. 
The German governments began to dread the effects 
of that love of freedom in Uie nation, which they had 
themselves used for the overthrow of tlie French. 
After the murder of Kotsebue, by the student Sand, 
the governments fearing, or professing to fear, the 
existence of secret combinations of a political 
character in the gymnasia, Jahn and many of his 
friends were arrested, and treated in a very arbitrary 
and illegal manner. In 1825, the tribunal at Frank- 
fort declared Jahn to be innocent. Several of his 
scholars were also imprisoned, and, after long con- 
finement, liberated without trial. 

JAHN, John, bom at Taswits, in Moravia, in 
1750, professor of theology in the university of 
Vienna, died in August, 1816. Jahn published, 
among otiier works, a Chaldaic and Syriac Grammar 
(Vienna, 1793); Aralnan Grammar (1796); Biblical 
Archeology (2 vols., ib., 1797 to 1800 ; 2d edit., ib., 
1817 to 1818, part of which has been translated into 
English, under the title of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, (Andover, 1828); Elementarbueh der He- 
irMiachen Sprache {2 vols., 1799); Ambiaehe CAret- 
tomatMe (1802); Introductio in Lihroa SacroM Feterit 
Fwderia (ib., 1804; 3d edit, ib., 1825); Archteologia 
BUtica, an abridgment, in Latin, of tlie larger work 
on Biblical Archaeology in German (Vienna, 1804; 
2d edit., Vienna, 1814), translated into English 
(Afldover, 1st edit., 1823; 2d edit, 1827); Gram- 
MoHea Heiraiea (ib., 1809); Vaticinia Pr<tpheiarttm, 
Commen^iritu criticua in Liiroa Prophetarum Fet. 
Ttatam, (ib. 1815); Appendix to his theological 
works (1821). 

JAIL, or GAOL ; a prison or place of legal con- 
finement This word is fonned from the French 
word gaote^ and that from the barbarous Latin word 
geola, gaola, gayola (a cage); whence the Picanis 
still cau a bird-cage gayotle. For some remarks on 
the sulgect of prisons, see Priami, 

JALAP, has received its name from being prin- 
cipally brought from the environs of Xalapa; 
thougli the plant which produces it is abundant in 



other parts of Mexico, even in the unmediate 
vicinity of Vera Cms. It is mucli employed in 
medicine, as a very valuable purgative, and has been 
known in Europe since the year 1 610. It is exported 
exclusively from Vera Crux, to the amount of about 
400,000 piDunds annually. The plant is the ctmvo^ 
vutuajalapa of authors, an herbaceous twining vine, 
having entire cordate or three to five lobed leaves, 
and large white flowers with purple veins. The 
root, wliich is the part employed, is very large, 
sometimes weighing fifty pounds. 

JAMAICA; (from Xa^aca, the name given it 
by the aborigines), one of the West India islands, 
belonging to Great Britain, and the most considera- 
ble and valuable of her possessions in that quarter. 
It is of an oval form, about one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and, on a medium, about forty miles 
in breadth ; lymg thirty leagues west of St Domingo. 
Long. 76«. 46' W. hit. 18® 12' N. A lofty range of 
mountains, called the Blue mountains, runs through 
the whole island finom east to west, dividing it into 
two parts, and rising in some of its most elevated 
peaks to 7431 feet above the level of the sea. On 
the north and south sides of these roountauis, the 
aspect of the country is extremely different. On the 
north side of the island, the land rises firom the shore 
into hills, which are more remarkable for beauty than 
boldness, being all of gentle acclivity, and commonly 
separated from each other by spacious vales and 
romantic inequalities. Every valley has its rivulet, 
and every hill its cascade. On the southern side of 
the island, the scenery is of a different nature^ con- 
sisting of the stupendous ridges of the Blue moun- 
tarns, of abrupt precipices imd inaccessible clifis, 
approaching the shore. The soil of Jamaica is in 
some places deep and fertile ; but, on the whole, 
Edwards pronounces it to be an unfruitftil and labo- 
rious country, compared with tliose which have been 
generally regarded as fertile. He calculates the 
island to contain 4,080,000 acres, of which not more 
than about 2,000,000 have been granted to individuals 
by patent from the crown. The island is well watered. 
Thero are about 100 rivers, which take their rise in 
the mountains, and run, commonly with great rapidity, 
to the sea on both sides of the island. None of tliem 
are navigable except for boats. Black river is ttie 
deepest, and has the greatest current. There are 
springs, both sulphureous and chalybeate, indifferent 
parts of the country. The climate of Jamaica, on 
the plains is hot, the average heat from June to No- 
vember inclusive, being 80® Fahr., and, in the colder 
season, from 70 to 80. On the higher grounds the 
heat is less. The year, as in all tropical countries, 
may be divided between the wet and dry seasons. 
Sugar, indigo, cotton, and coffee are the most impor- 
tant natural productions of Jamaica. Maise, or 
Indian, and.Guinea com, and rice, are also cultivated. 
The bread-fruit tree, with several other useful plants, 
has been introduced by the exertions of Sir Joseph 
Banks. The island also abounds with different kinds 
of grass, of excellent quality. The several kinds of 
kitdien garden produce, namely those edible roots and 
pulse which are in use throughout Europe, thrive well 
in the mountainous parts. There are also excellent 
vegetables of native growth. The other indigenous 
productions are plantains, bananas, yams of several 
varieties, calalue (a species of spinage), eddoes, cas- 
savi, and sweet potatoes. Fruits are found in equal 
perfection and variety, and no country affords so mag- 
nificent a dessert The mountains are also covert 
with extensive woods, containing excellent timbera, 
some of which are of prodigious growth and solidity: 
while others, as the well known mahogany, are well 
adapted for cabinet work. The indigenous qua- 
drupeds of the island were the agouti^ the pecare or 
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MexicMi ho£^, the annadillo, the opoasmii, Uie mc- 
Gooa, the musk-rat, the alco, and the monkey. The 
agouti perhaps remaiin, and the raccoon was numer- 
ous in the time of Sir Hans Sioane. The other 
animals are extirpated. Of the liiard, there are 
manj varieties. The woods and marshes abound in 
great variety of wild fowl, some of excellent flavour. 
Parrots are still found in the sroves ; but the flamingo 
is nowhere to be seen. The limit of the miasmata 
and pestilential atmosphere, in this lone, is supposed 
to be at an elevation of about ISOO feet above the 
sea. At that height, the air is perfectly salubrious. 
The high district, called Pedro plains^ on the south, 
west coast of Jamaica, is said, by Bryan Edwards, 
to vie with any spot on the surikce of the globe, in 
the mildness of its tempexature and the purity of its 
air. At the estate of Cold Spring, 4200 feet above 
tlie level of the sea, he thought the climate the most 
delightful he had ever experienced ; the thermome- 
ter seldom falls below 56**, or exceeds 70^ ; and 
many English fruits, as the apple, peach, strawberry, 
&C., flourish there in perfection. 

Jamaica is situated near the limits of the great 
volcanic region of South America, and it is, in con- 
sequence, liable to earthquakes. June 7, 1602, at 
mid-day, an earthquake destroyed the town of Port 
Royal. The convulsion lasted about three minutes, 
when the town sank several fethoms under water. 
The walls of the buildings may still be seen in calm 
weather. The heavy bufldings throughout the island 
were thrown down, shattered mountains ruined many 
settlements, general sickness ensued, order and in- 
dustry were at an end, and a mischievous conftision 
1>revaiied until tile terror subsided ; 8000 lives were 
ost by this visitation. Smart shoeka are felt almost 
every year ; in 1802, and agahi in 1816, they were 
more violent than usual. Hurricanes are more fre- 
quent, nnd, in many cases, more terrible and destruc- 
tive than earthquakes. A succession of hurricanes 
desolated this and some of the neighbouring islands 
for seven years, beginning in 1780, with the excep- 
tion only of 1782 and 1783. The first, in 1780, was 
much the most destructive. The amount of property 
destroyed exceeded 2,000,000 pounds sterling. 

The grasing ferms have lately increased much, and 
homed cattle are abundant. They feed on Guinea 
grass, which was introduced by means of seeds brought 
and dropped by birds, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The oxen are chiefly from the Spanish breed, 
small, but hardy. The sheep are said to h^ve been 
originally African. The swine are smaller than those 
of Europe, and have short pointed ears. The pork 
IS said to be much whiter and sweeter than that of 
Great Britain. The wild hog aboimds in the remote 
woods. The chase of the wild boar is a fiivourite 
diversion of the Creole whites. The Creole horses 
are small, but active. The British and North 
American horses do not so well endure the climate. 
The mules do the heavy work of the plantations, and 
are capable of enduring twice as much fetigue as a 
horse. The latter is s^dom used as a beast of bur- 
den. The carts and wagons are drawn by oxen. 
The lats are very numerous and destructive, particu- 
larly to the sugar cane ; in some years, whole fields 
of this plant are as completely destroyed by them as 
If a blight had alighted on them. Eight or ten hogs- 
heads of sugar are supposed to be annually lost in 
tliis way out of every hundred. 60,000 rats have 
been cauriit on some properties in a single year, but 
no sensible diminution of their number takes place. 
The negroes eat them dressed in molasses. 

The legislature of Jamaica b composed of the 
governor, of a council nominated by the crown, con- 
sisting of twelve gentlemen, and a house of assembly 
ountaming forty-Uiree members, who are elected by 



tJie irerfiolden. The most importuii aitidn of o- 
port produced in the island are sugar, rum, mulasso, 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, pimento, and gingv. 
Of these were exported in tlie year 1888, ss follows : 
—Sugar, 86^6 hhds; Rum, 34,668 puncbeom; 
Coflee, 16,630,751 lbs.; Pimento, 2,372,165 casks 
and b^; Ginger, 2,344 casks. The annual public 
revenue of Jamaica is about X300,000, and the locil 
taxation nearly a similar sum. In 1830, the total 
shipping inwards was, number, 715; tons, 120,721; 
Otttwai&, number, 690; tons, 130»747. PopolafciuD 
of Jamaica at different periods : — 

Yean, ff^hiUt. Five People of Cobw. Stem. 

1658 .... 4,600 . • . . - ' ' ' ^'^ 

1787 . . . 30,000 .... 10,000 . . 1^50,000 

The slaves amounted fai 1812, to 3194)12; io 1^17, 
to 346,160; in 1826, 331,119. By retums nisds ■ 
1 833, the slaves were numbered at 302 ,632. Ttei. 
by the emancipation bill, ceased from the lit oj 
August, 1834, to be slaves, and became apprmtieai 
labourers. The whites in the aame year were eto- 
mated at 85.000, and the maroons at 1200. The 
military establishment of the ialaKl generally oobbM 
of about 3000 regulars, and from 16 to 18,000 milita. 
The capiul of Jamaica is St Jago de la VegSi«f 
Spanish Town (7000 Inhabitants). Kineston it m 
principal place m the island (35,000 inhabUana). 

HiHorieal S*«<cA.— Jamafca was disoovwed ^ 
Columbus, May 8, 1494, in his second expcdiuan to 
the new world. In June, 1608, b«ng on hisreun 
from Veragua to Hispaniola, he was driven by » 
pestuoos weather upon this island, where *» '•■»"** 
upwards of twelve months, having lost his veisdi, 
and suffered every variety of hardship. Aftif to 
death, his son Diego, as hereditary vkseroy of U» 
countries discovered by his fiither, sent outy ui ia»» 
to Jamaica, Juan de Esquivel, who coneaistfldtti| 
mtives by his kindness; and the island praspofd 
vmder his admfaiistratioii. His successors, iiMrefff| 
appear to have adopted the cruel policy of oUier 
governors of that period. So entire was the tfj* 
mination of the Inctians at Jamaica, that of a popa» 
tlon of eO/XX) persons living at the discwcry J 
Columbus, not a single descendant WM alive mt 
more than a century and a half afterwards, to •»'*» 
an English party took the capital, and delivered it sp 
to pil&ge. Forty years afterwards, it was •«■■[ 
invaded by a force frtmi the Windward l«»w*^ J? 
the town of St Jago de la Vega was plwdwA 
Jamaica was finaUy oonouered by the fisghsh ^m 
the administratioQ of Oliver CromwelL The wWt 
number of whites at this time did not exceed 1^ 
and the number of negroes was aboqt the same, iv 

Spanish inhabitants, rendered desperate by nf^ 
sion, made a manly resistance, and for a long w* 
the British were harassed by their ▼>w*«c^^« "^^ 
sions. Cromwell encouraged emigration, both W 
Great Britam and the other colonies in the »«^ 
Indies. Two or three thousand peraons were en^ 
by Henry Cromwell in Ireland, and a ooosi*«»»' 
number embarked from Sootknd for this p«P«? 
and, in the hands of goveraor D'Oyley,Uw pf^ 
ment, was administered with energy. !« May ilea* 
an attempt was made by the Spaniards to recorfr 
the ishmd; but the foree which landed for tluf p^ 
pose was repulsed. About this tiine. the s«ttw|J" 
became the resort of the buccaneers, who spent w^ 
fanmense gains hi characteristic extiavagaoor, aw 
enridied the inhabitanta. After the restoiatioo « 
Charles II., Jamaica becwne a place of WT /" 
many republicans who had distii^uisbfd tHow«V; 

in the civil contest. One of the firet »»s«^** "^ 
monarch was to continue D'Oylcy in o*^:.*^ 
authorise the election of a oouucil and iSM»U9 <" 
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rf'presmffttiTes by the |jeople. This, which was the t 
ntablMiineiit ol' a rej^lar civil government, the 
island having been pievioasly governed by nuMr- 
tiai law, took place in 1661. Afkerwaids, oontro- 
vetsies arose between the assembly and the crown, 
which onsetUed the aflaiis of Jamaica for a space of 
fifty years. At length, in 1728, a compromise was 
effected. The assembly consented to settle on the 
crown a standinir revenue of £8000 per annum, on 
certain conditioiis, of which the following are the 
principal : — 1. That the quit rents arising within the 
island should form part of the revenue ; 2. that the 
body of their laws should receive the royal assent ; 
sod, 3. that all such laws and statutes of £ngland, as 
had been esteemed laws in the island, should continue 
such. The most important event in the recent history 
of Jamaica, is the final overthrow and exile of that 
formidable faaad of fugitive negroes, who, under the 
name of Jfarooni, h»d formed an independent and 
bostfle community in the isknd, for the greater part 
of a century. On the conquest of the island mmi 
the Spaniards, a multitude of African slaves fled to 
Ae mountains, beyond the reach of the invaders, and 
naintained themselves in these fostnesses in spUe of 
all their eflbrts. Their numbers were continually 
incmsed by the accession of deserting slaves, and a 
harrassmg conflict was kept up with the whites, in 
which the latter were the principal suflerers. In 1738, 
ao accommodation was efiected, and a species of 
independence guaranteed to these hardy outlaws; 
bat at length, in 1795, hostilities broke out again. 
The acUvity and skill of the Maroons rendered Uiem 
an overmatch fat the great force brought agamst 
them. In this state of things, the British resorted 
to the use of blood-hounds, 100 of which were im- 
ported from Cuba, and, under the direction of expe- 
rienced huntsmen, were let loose upon the moun- 
tmneers, to seiie and tear the unhappy fugitives. 
ThoB hunted €lown like wild beasts, and hemmed in 
hy a force too powerful to be overcome, they had no 
alternative but submission. The expulsion of this 
Imte and unhappy lace was determined upon, and 
fiiBily carried into efiiect. About six hundred were 
tnnsported to the cold and bleak shores of Nova 
S<^otia, where many of them perislied miserably. See 
Long's Hisi. of Jamaica (3 vols., 1774); Edwards's 
^iti. «/ the tV. Indies (1809); Rougfaley's Jamaica 
PUinterM Guide (1820). 

JAMBLICHUS ; an eminent philosopher, a native 
of Chalcis, in Ccslosyria, who flourished in the begin- 
iring of the fourth century. He was the scholar of 
Anatolius and of Porphyry, and having become per- 
frct in the mysteries of the Plotinian school, he 
tsoght with vast reputation. He professed to per- 
fenn wonders by the aid of invisible beings. His 
^ritings discover extensive reading, but his style is 
inelegant, and he borrows freely, especially from For- 
piiyiy. The school of Jamblichus produced many 
<^lectic philoaophers, who were dispersed through- 
out the Roman empire. The philosophical work^ of 
•lamblichtts, now extant, are, the Life of Pythagoras; 
^{|Bxhortation to the Study of Philosophy ; Three 
^lu on Mathematical Learning ; a Commentary 
Jjpon Nioomachus's Institutes of Arithmetic ; and a 
][|]catise on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chal- 
^&s and Assyrians. St Jerome states that he also 
^^j^ a copious commentary on the golden verses of 
^Tthagoras. He died about 333. This JamUichus 
nust be disUngmshed firom the person of the same 
^'^^t to whom the emperor Julian dedicates his 
^i*tles, for Julian was scarcely bom when the suc- 
2?** of Porphyry died. The best editions of Jam- 
^chos are tliese : De Mytt. Egypi. CAald. ef Assyr. 
^^n am TVactatui phiUuophici, Aldus (Venice, 
^^*^; De ifytf, Bgypi. necnm ParphyrH EpisMa, 



&&, 6r, et Lai.^ Gale (OxML 1678); and Be rOa 
Pytkag.y 6r. ei Lot., Kuster (Amsterdam, 1704, 
4to. 

JAMES, St, called the Greater, the son of Zebe- 
dee and the brother of John the evangelist, was bom 
at Bethsaida in Galilee. He was called to be an 
apostle, together with St John, as they were mend- 
ing their nets with their bther Zebedee, who was a 
fisherman. Christ gave them the name of Beaner- 
ge9,ermm9 o/tkun£n'. They then followed Christ, 
were witnesses with St Peter of the tmnsfiguration 
on mount Tabor, and accompanied our Lorn in the 
garden of Olives. It is believed that St James first 
preached the gospel to the dispersed Jews, and after- 
wards returned to Judea, where he preached at Jeru- 
salem, when the Jews stirred up Herod Agrippa 
against him, who put him to a cruel death, about the 
year 44. Thus St James was the first of the apos- 
tles who sufibred martyrdom. St Clement of Alex- 
andria relates that his accuser was so struck with his 
constancy, that he became converted, and suffered 
with him. There is a magnificent church at Jerusa- 
lem, which bears the name of St James, and belonga 
to the Armenians. The Spaniards pretend that they 
had St James for their apoetle, and boast of possess- 
ing his body ; but, Baronius, in his annals, refiUea 
their pretensions. 

James f Si^ called the Less, an apostle, the brother 
of Jude, and the son of Cleophas and Mary, the 
sister of the mother of our Loni, is called in Scrip- 
ture the Jnsif and the brother of Jesus, who appeared 
to him in paiticubr after his resurrection. He was 
the first bishop of Jerusalem when Ananias II., high 
priest of the Jews, caused him to 'be condemned and 
delivered into the hands of the people and tlie Phari- 
sees, who threw him down from the steps of the 
temple, when a fuller dashed out his brains with a 
dub, about the year 62. He was the author of ther 
epistle which bears his name. 

JAMES, St, op tbb Swoan (San Jago del Bspa- 
da); a military order in Spain, instituted in 1170, 
by Ferdinand II., king of Leon, to stop the incursions 
of the Moors. The knights must prove their descent 
from fiunilies that have been noble on both sides fur 
four generations, and that their ancestors liave nei< 
ther been Jews, Saracens, nor heretics, nor called in 
question by the inquisition. Their vows are those 
of poverty, obedience, conjugal fidelity, and the 
defence of the immaculate conception of the holj 
Yirgin. 

JAMES I., king of Scothind, of the house of 
Stuart, borh in 1394, was the son of Robert III., by 
Annabella Drummond. In 1405, his father sent him 
to France in order that he might escape the danger 
to which he was exposed by the ambition of his 
uncle, the duke of Albany ; but being taken by an 
English squadron, he and his suite were carried pri- 
soners to tiie Tower of London. Here he received 
an excellent education from Henry IV. of England, 
and, to relieve the tedium of captivity, appUed him- 
self to those poeUcal and literary pursuits, the exist- 
ing evidence of which do him honour. Robert III. 
died the following year, and James was proclaimed 
king; but, during the remainder of the reign of 
Henry IV., and ue whole of that of Henry v., he 
was ungenerously detained in England, with a view 
to prevent the alliance of Scotland with France. This 
did not, however, prevent the apprehended result. 
At length, nnder the regency of the duke of Bed- 
ford, he was restored to his kingdom, after a deten- 
tion of eighteen years, at which time he was in his 
thirtieth year, and hi^yaoeomplished, both mentally' 
and in the manly exercises. He married Joanna- 
Beaufort, a lady of distinguished beauty, of the blood 
royal of England, who is &Night to be the fiurdame 
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alluded to in his pleasing poem of the King's Qtth&ir, 
of whom he became enamoured, from, beholding her 
in the ro]^al gardens from the windows of his apart- 
ments, while a captive in Windsor castle. On his 
return to Scotland, finding that the duke of Albany 
and his son had alienated many of the most valuable 
possessions of the crown, he caused them to be con* 
victed and executed as traitors, and their estates to 
be confiscated. These and some other strong mea- 
sures in the resumption of improvident grants, -under 
the regency of the dukes of Albany, were atoned 
for by ttie enactment of many good laws in his parlia- 
ments; and, as &r as a lawless nobility would 
allow them to be put in practice, they much improved 
the state of society in Scotland. In 1436, he renewed 
the Scottish alliance with France, giving his daughter 
Margaret in marriage to thedauphin, and sendingwith 
her a splendid train, and a large body of troops. A 
fruitless endeavour of the English to prevent this 
marriage, by intercepting the Scottish fleet in its 
passage, so exasperated James, that he declared war 
against England. He was, however, on such bad 
terms with lus nobility, in consequence of his endea- 
vours to curb their ambition and improve his revenue, 
tliat he was obliged to disband his army, under the 
apprehension oFa conspiracy. He tlien retired to 
tlie Carthusian monastery of Perth, which he had 
himself founded, where he lived in a state of privacy, 
whicli fttcilitated the successof a plot formed against 
his life. The chief actors in this tragedy were Robert 
Graham, and Walter, earl of Athoi, the king's uncle, 
the former of whom was actuated by revenge for 
tlie resumption of some lands improperly granted 
to his family, and the latter by the hopes of sue- 
ceeding to the crown. By means of bribery, the 
assassins gained admission to the king's apartment ; 
and an alarm being raised, the queen's ladies attempt- 
ed to secure the chamber door. One of them, Cath- 
arine Douglas, thrust her arm through the staple, in 
which stato she remained until it was dreadfully 
broken by the assailants. The instant the assassins 
got into the apartments, they dragged the king from 
his concealment, and, in spite of the cries and remon- 
strances of the queen, who in vain threw herself 
between them ana the ol^ect of their resentment, put 
him to death by multiplied wounds. He perishea in 
the forty-fourth year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
reign, Feb. 20, 1437, leaving one son and five daugh- 
ters ; and his murder was punished by the deaths of 
the conspirators in exqui»te tortures. The king, who 
may be said to have fiillen a martyr to his attempts to 
abolish the anarchy and disorder which* prevailed 
throughout his kin^om, holds no inconsiderable place 
in the catalogue ot royal authors; by his poem of the 
King's Quhair. James is also said to have been a 
skilml musician, and some attribute to him the com- 
position of several of the most admired of the Scot- 
tish melodies ; but of this Doctor Burney is much 
inclined to doubt. An ascribed list of the works to 
James I. will be found in Park's edition of Walpole's 
Royal and Noble Authors. Among these are three 
admirably descriptive poems, respectively entitled, 
" Christ's Kirk on the Green," '< Peblis to the PUy," 
and '*The Gaberlunsie Man," tlie autliorship of 
which is sometimes given to James I., and sometimes 
to James V., but in neither case with much protta- 
bility. All that can be said with any degree of cer- 
tainty is, that James V. from his well-known roving 
propensities, was in all likelihood the Aero of the last 
mentioned piece. 

JAMES V. of Scotland succeeded, in I5I3, at the 
death of his father, James IV,, though onlv eighteen 
months old. His motlier, Margaret of England, 
governed during his childhood ; but, at the age of 
leveateen, he assumed tba relot of government, and^ 



in 1535, married Magdalen, daoghter of Fiandsl., 
who died two years after. He afterwards rasrTinl 
Mary of Lorraine, widow of Louis of Oriesm. and 
died Dec. 13, 1542, leaving the throne to hs ooiy 
child, Mary Stuart, who was bom only eight dsys 
before his death. 

JAMES VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, mi 
the son of Mary, queen of Scotland, by her consia 
Henry lord Darnley. He was bom at Edinburgh 
castle, in June, 1566, at the unfortunate period wlm 
his mother was at variance with her husband, and 
had begun to fix her affection on the earl of Bodw 
welL In thft stormy and disgraceful times whidi fol- 
lowed, the infiint prince was committed to the charge 
of the earl of Mar ; and, in the following year, Mairf 
being forced to resign the crown, he was solemnly 
crowned at Stirling, and from that time all public 
acts ran in his name. His childhood was passed in 
civil wars, under tlie regencies of Murray, Mar and 
Morton, during which time lie resided inStiriine^ca?^ 
tie. under the tuition of the celebrated Buchanan. 
His progress in school learning was rapid; but, as 
his character openedj-an instalmity and weakoess of 
temper became manifest, whidi indicated what, in 
the sequel, proved to be the case, that he wmld 
become an easy prey to flatterers, and his rei^ ^ 
marked by injudicious fovonritism. From the fint, 
too, he seems to have imbibed those exalted ooUom 
of the royal authority and divine right which proved 
so injurious to Ins posterity. Some injudicious mcir 
sures, in the spirit of these opinions, early prodoced 
a conspiracy of his nobles against him, who, in 1582, 
took possession of his person at Ruthven castle. A 
new confederacy, however, eflec^ted his liberation, 
and he again put himself under the direction of \» 
fovourite, the earl of Arran. The policy of qoM 
Elisabeth, whose apprehensions from the Catholic 
party in fiivour of Mary, led her to employ every art 
to keep up a dissatisfied party in Scotland, was grrstlf 
assisted by the violent and unpruidpLed measurn cf 
Arran against the connexions of the lateooospiniton, 
many o( whom fled to England. When, however, H 
became apparent that the life of iiis mother was in 
danger from the sentence of an English JodtcatnK, 
James, who had hitherto treated her very irrerer- 
ently, felt himself called upon to interfere. HeaocoH- 
iflgly wrote a menacing letter to Elisabeth on th« 
subject, appealed to other courts for assistaooe, and 
assembled his nobles, who promised to assist bin 
either to prevent or fevenge that queen*s iiiju^ice. 
When the news of the catastrophe arrived, he rpjrd- 
ed. with proper spirit tlie excuses of Elisabeth, and 
prepared for hostilities ; but be was finally pre^r"^ 
from engaging in actual war by the inadequacy of bis 
resources. One of tlte first acts of his majority was 
to reconcile the feuds of his nobility, whom, for that 

Kurpose, he invited to a grand festival at Hoiyrood- 
Duse. On the threatened invasion of England by 
Philip II. he judiciously resolved to aswst £li0bHl| 
against the Spaniards, and was sealously supportfo 
by his people for the preservation of Protestantiso, 
who entmd into a national covenant to maintain it 
In 1680, James married Anne, dai^terof Frpdrnc. 
king of Denmark. On his return home, after ^ts^ 
the winter in festivities at Copenhagen, he was jn 
some danger from conspiracies agahist his life ; ^ 
for sevenu succeeding years of his reign, the history 
of Scotland displays much turbidence and party co(^ 
test. In 1600, while the country was in a sttteaT 
unusual tranquillity, a very extraordinary event tow 
place, the causes of which were never disooveitti 
Wlule the king was upon a hunting excursion* b^*^ 
invited by the brother of Ruthven, earl of Gowrie, to 
ride with a small train to the earPs houw at I'er». 
Here be was led toa nmoteciiambery oo pretaoc* v^ 
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wcrei to be commiinlcatod to him, where lie found a 
tDBO in complete armour; and a daf|[ger was put to 
his breast by Ruthven, with threats of immediate 
death. His attendants, being alarmed, came to his 
aid. GoifiTie and his brothet were sJain, and the 
king escaped unhurt. In 1603, James succeeded to 
the crown of England, on the death of Elisabeth, and 
proceeded, ami£t the acclamations of his new sub- 
jects, to London. One of his firat acts was to bestow 
a profusion of honours and titles on the inhabitants 
of both countries, in wluch, as in many other points, 
he displayed a contrast to the maxims of the late 
reign. A conference held at Hampton court, between 
the divines of the established church and the Puritans, 
afforded James an opportunity of exhibitine his skill 
in theological controversy, and the ill will ne bore to 
popular schemes of church government. The meet- 
ing of parliament also enabled him to assert tiiose 
principles of absolute power in the crown which he 
could never practically maintain, but the theoretical 
claim of which provided the increasing spirit of free- 
dom in the house of commons with constant matter of 
alarm and contention. Although James had behaved 
witii great lenity to the Catholics in Scotland, those in 
£agland were so disappointed in their expectetions of 
favour, tliat the famous gunpowder plot was concerted 
iQ 1605, the object of which was to blow up the king 
and parliament. (See Gunpowder Plot,) His cares 
for reducing and improving Ireland do him honour. 
In 16L2, he lost his eldest son, Henry, a prince of 
great promise, then of the age of nuieteen ; and, in 
the following year, the eventful marriage of his 
daughter Elizabeth with the elector palatine took 
place. About this time, the object of the weak pas^ 
sion of James for handsome fevourites was Rooert 
Carr, a youth from Scotland, who in a short time was 
raised from a coiut page to be earl of Somerset, and 
was loaded with honours and riches. The scandalous 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, by the machiua^ 
tions of this minion and his infamous countess, put an 
end to the king's partiality, although he disgracefully 
pardoned the principals in the murder, while he 
allowed their agents to be executed. The fate of 
Somerset paved the way for the rise of George 
VUliers, duke of Buckingham. (See Buekingkam.) 
No circumstance in the reign of James was more un- 
popular than his treatment of the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Soon after the king's accession, 
that statesman, who had been opposed to the Scot- 
tish succession, engaged in a plot to set aside James 
in fiivour of the lady Arabella Stuart, for which he 
was tried and capitally convicted, but, being re- 
prieved, was kept thirteen years m prison. In 1615, 
he obtained his release by dint of money, and was 
allowed to set out upon an expedition to the South 
seasy in search of gold, with the swtence of death 
lianging over his head. He was unsuccessful in his 
obj^its, and James, instigated, as it is supposed, by 
his desire of an alliance between prince Charles and 
tlie In&uta of Spain, listened to the suggestions of 
the latter power, and, to the great scandal of the 
whole nation. Sir Walter was executed upon his for- 
mer sentence. The match with the In&nta, notwith- 
standing, foiled, and Charles married Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, with the disgrace- 
ful stipulation, that the children should be brought up 
by their mother until thirteen years of age ; to which 
arrangement the future religious opinions of Charles 
II. and James II. may, perhaps, be attributed. The 
dose of the life of James was marked by violent con- 
tests with his parliament, which prepared dreadful 
consequences for his successor. He was also much 
disquieted by the misfortune of his son-in-law, the 
elector palatine, who, having been induced to accept 
the crowu of Bohemia^ aaa to head the Protestant 



interest in Germany, was stripped of all his domin- 
ions by the emperor. Urged by national feelings 
for the Protestant cause, he was at length, in 1624, 
induced to declare' war against Spain and the empe- 
ror ; and troops were sent over to Holland to act in 
conjunction with prmce Maurice. The defeat of 
this enterprise, through sickness and mismanage- 
ment, it is thought, prMuced the king so much un- 
easiness as to cause the intermittent fever by which 
he was soon after attacked, and of which he died in 
March, 1625, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

James was not destitute of abilities, nor of good 
intentions, but the former were not those of a ruler, 
and the latter were defeated by pliability and mi- 
manly attachments. His reign, although not un- 
prosperous to his subjects, was inglorious in charac- 
ter and loss of influence, and he was neither beloved 
at home nor esteemed abroad. He received during 
his lifetime a g^reat deal of adulation, on the score of 
his literary abilities ; but he merits £ar more as an 
encourager of learning, than for the fruits of it dis- 
played by himself, ul of w|iich were debased by 
pedantry and prejudice. Upon the whole, the good 
qualities of James were unstatesmanlike, and his bad 
ones unmanly and puerile. 

JAMES VII., king of Scotland, and II. of Eng- 
land, second son of Charles I. and of Henrietta of 
France, was bom in October, 1633, and immediately 
declared duke of York. After the capture of Oxford 
by the parliamentary army, he escaped, in 1648, at 
the age of fifteen, and was conducted to his sister, 
the princess of Orange. He soon after joined his 
mother at Paris, and, when he had reached his twen- 
tieth year, served in the French army under Turenne, 
and subsequently entered the Span^ army in Flan- 
ders, under don John of Austria and the prince of 
Conde. In these campaigns he obtained reputation 
and experience, although with the display of no very 
great or shining qualities. At ttie restoAtion, he 
took the command of the fleet, as lord high admiral. 
He had previously married Anne, daughter of chan- 
cellor Hyde, afterwards lord Clarendon (see Claren- 
don)f and ungenerously attempted to free himself 
from the union ; but the marriage being satisfactorily 
established, he could not succeed. In 1664, he took 
a leading part in promoting a Dutoh war, for the 
alleged interests of trade, and, June 3, 1665, with a 
powerful fleet under his command, engaged that of 
the Dutch under Opdam, who, with his ship, was 
blown up \r the action, and nineteen of his squadron 
were sunk or taken, witli the loss of only one on the 
part of the English. In 1671, the duchess of York 
died, leaving her husband two daughters, who became 
successively queens of England. Before her death, 
she declared herself a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith, whidi had been secretly that of the duke for 
many years, and was now openly avowed by him. 
This declaration produced a great impression on the 
people, and laid the foundation of the opposition 
which finally drove him from the throne. In the 
Dutch war of 1672, he was again placed at the head 
of the fleet, and, being attacked by De Ruyter, a 
furious engagement ensued. The Duteh fleet at 
length retired. A test act being soon after passed, 
to prevent Roman Catholics from holding public em- 
ployments, the duke was obliged to resign his com- 
mand — a result which induced him to join heartily in- 
the plot of the king and certain of his counsellors, to 
restore the Roman Catholic religion. In 1671, he 
married Mary Beatrice of Este, daughter of the duke 
of Modena, and, in 1677, his eldest daughter, Mary, 
was united to William, prince of Orange. During the 
violent proceedings on account of the supposed popish 

Slot in 1679, by Uie advice of the king, he retired to 
Iroaaels, and a bill .passed the commons for hb exclo- 
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sUin from the throna, which was, liowet er, rejected 
by the lords. When the royal party again prevailed, 
the duke, in 1681, was sent into Scotbnd, where he 
acted with great rigour, not to say cruelty, to the 
remnant of the Covenanters. It is even said that he 
sometimes personally assisted at the torture of crimi- 
nals, and altogether exhibited himself as a man of a 
severe and unrelenting temper. During the whole 
of the remaining reign of Charles U., iodeed, during 
which he possessed great influence in the govern- 
ment^ he was forwanl in promoting all the severe 
measures that disgraced iL 

On the death of Charles IL, in February, 1685, 
the duke succeeded, under the title of James II., 
and, firom the time of his ascending the throne, seems 
to have acted with a steady determination to render 
himself absolute, and to restore the Roman Catholic 
reltgbn. After disgusting the sreat majority of his 
subjects, by attending mass with all the ensigns of 
his dignity, he prooeieded to levy the customs and 
excise without the authority of parliament. He even 
sent an a^ent to Rome, to pave tlie way for a solemn 
re-admission of Englana into the bosom of that church, 
and received advice, on the score of moderation, 
from the pope himself. This conduct encouraged 
the rebellion of the duke of Monmouth. The unre- 
lenting temper of James was again exhibited in the 
executions on this account. The legal proceedings 
under Jeffreys were brutal in the extreme ; and it is 
estimated that no fewer than S5I persons suffered in 
the west of England by the cruel proceedings of that 
infiimous judge, which it was tlie custom ofthe king 
to gibe upon, under the name of Jeffreyfi' campaign. 
The temporary awe, produced by this severity, even 
in parliament, was so great, that James was en- 
courased to throw off almost all disguise, both in 
regard to religion and government By virtue of his 
assumed disposing power, he rendered tests of no 
avail, and filled his army and council with Roman 
Catholics. He put Ireland entirely uito their hands, 
and governed Scotland by a few noblemen who hud 
become converts to the same fiiith. He gradually 
proceeded to a direct attack on the established 
church, by the formation of an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, which dted before it all clergymen who had 
done any thing to displease the courL A decUun- 
tion of indulgence in matters of religion, was 
ordered to be read by the clergy in all the churches 
of the kingdom. Seven bishops met, and drew up a 
loyal and humble petition agauist this ordinance, 
which step being considered as an act of disloyalty, 
they were sent to the tower. The innovations, in re. 
gard both to the religion and government, gradually 
united opposing interests, aiida large body of nobi- 
lity and gentry concurred in an application to the 
prince of Orange, who had been secretly preparing a 
Heet and an army for the invasion of the country. 
James, who was long kept in ignorance of these 
transactions, when intormcd of them fc^ his minister 
at the Hague, was struck with terror equal to his 
Ibnner infisttuation ; and, immediately repealing all 
his obnoxious acts, he practised every methtxl to 
gain popularity. All ooniidence was, however, 
aestroyed between the king and the people. Wil. 
laam arrived with his fleet in Torbay, November 4, 
1688, and h&nded his fiDroes ; but the remembrance 
of Monmouth's rebellion, for some time, prevented 
the people in the west from joining him, until, at 
length, several men of rank went over, and the ro^ 
army began to desert by entire rsgimente. Incap- 
able of any vigorous resolution, and findhig his over- 
tures of accommodation disregarded, he resolved to 
<|uit the country. He repaired to 8t Germain, 
where he was received with great kindness and hoe- 
pitality by Louis XIV. la the mean time, the throne 



of Great Britain was decUied aUkaiei, and va 
filled, with the national and parliamentary ouosett, 
with his eldest daughter, Mary, and her hnsband, 
William, conjointly ; Anne, who had equally with her 
sister, been educated a strict Protestant, belii| de- 
clared next in succession, to the exdasion of tbs 
iniiuit prince. Assisted by Louis XIV., Janes vis 
enabled, in March, 1689, to make an attrmpt for ttie 
recovery of Irehind. The battle of the Bojne, 
fought July, 1690, compelled him to retun to 
France. All succeeding projects lor his restofstian 
proved equally abortire, and he spent the hot yctn 
of his life in acts of ascetic devotion. He is c?m 
said to have entered into the society of Jens. He 
died at St Germain, September 16, 1701, at the agi 
of sixty-eight. 

JAMES III., the Pretender. See SiMafi,Jama 
Edward Francis, 

JAMES, RoBBET, an ingenious physician asd 
medical writer, but best known as the inventor of i 
specific for the cure of fever, was bom in 170S. He 
practised medicine in London, and engaged in the 
compilation of a medical dictionary, which appearad 
in 1743, in three volumes, folio. In this work Jsmo 
is said to have been assisted by his friend Dr John- 
son, who has warmly eulogised his professional skill, 
ui his Lives of the Poets. He publtsbed, in 1751, i 
Dissertation upon Feven, the purpose of which vai 
to recommend a peculiar medicine, since known l:^ 
the name of James's powder. For this prepanUw 
he procured a patent, and sold it as a secret remedy, 
by which he exposed himself to the hostility of hit 
professional brethren, who looked upon his ooodsa 
as inconsistent with the dignity of the medical char> 
acter. James's powder is now known to be aiiti- 
moniated phosphate of lime ; and a preparation veiy 
similar to it, ir not exactly the same, has bog bads 
place in the London Pharmacopoeia. The generil 
respectability of his character as a man of sdescp 
ana literary acquirements, enabled him, in a greit 
degree, to triumph over the prejudices excited oy i 
mmle of conduct which placed him so near the l^d 
of those pests of society, the majority of advertsiiy 
empirics and venders of patent medidnes. In 1760» 
he published a work, entitled the Practice of Physic 
(2 vols., 8vo.), and subsequently a treatise on caniae 
madness, and a dispensatory. One of bis last Utenry 
labours was, a Vindication of the Fever Powder, not 
published till aOer his deaths which took place ia 
1776. 

JAMES'S PALACE, St, in Pall-Mall, London, i 
royal palace, stands on the site of an hospital of Uk 
same name. It has been the acknowledged towa 
residence of the English kings since Whitehall va» 
consumed, in 1695 ; but, though pleasantly siuoted 
on the north side of St James's park, and possessuif 
many elegant and convenient apartments, calculated 
for state purposes, yet it is an irregular brick build- 
ing, without a single extermil beauty to reoommim 
it as a palace. In the front, next to St Jaj»A*» 
street, little more than an old gate>K«ise appean* 
which serves as an entrance to a small square court, 
with a piaan on the west of it, leading to the gnw 
staircase. The buildings are low, plun, and meao. 
Beyond this are two otner courts, which have liltls 
appearance of a king's palace. The state apaitnesti 
look towards the park ; and this side, though cer 
tainly not imposing, cannot be pronounced ocas* 
It is of one story, and has a regular appeamDoe sot 
to be (bund in other parts or the bunding. The 
south-east wmg was destroyed by fire In 1806, anJ 
has never been rebuilt, though the whole of vie 
palace was repaired in 18S1--3. The rooaa o( 
the king are magnificent in a high degree, H n 
from this place that the oabhiet of the kingof GresI 
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BHtate is called the ctAmei o/StJamm's. BeUad 
this palace is ttt James's park. 

JAMES'S PARK, St, was a complete marsh till 
the time of Heory VIII., who, haTing' boUt St James'b 
paltoe, enclosed it, laid it out in walks, and, ooUeet- 
ing the waters, gave the new enclosed gromid and 
bimding the name of Si Jame; It was afterwards 
mm^ii improfed by Charles II. He formed the canal, 
which is 2800 fest long, and 100 bitMu). Succeeding 
kings allowed the people the privilege of walking 
oere. 

JAMBS RIVER ; a river, in Vii|;inia, fbrmed by 
the indon of Jacksonls and Cownastnre rivers. At 
the point where it begins to break through the Bine 
ridge, it is Joined by North river. It passes by the 
flourishing towns of Lynchburg and Richmond, and 
communicates, Ifaroogh Hampton road and the mouth 
of the Chesapeake bay, with the Atlantic. Its gene- 
rat course is south of east. A IbH^-gon ship may 
go up to Jamestown, and, by lightenbig herself, to 
Harrtsoo's bar, where there are fifteen feet of water. 
Vesads of 250 tons go up to Warwick, and those of 
120 to Rockets, Just below Richmond. The river is 
aaTigable fur batteauz 820 miles above Richmond. 
It c^iens a navigation into a country alwunding in 
tobacco, wheat, com, hemp, coal, &c. 

JAMESTOWN ; a town in James City county, in 
Virginia, on an island in James river, thirty.two 
miles above its mouth, eight S. W. Williamsborg, 
sixty-five B. S. E. Richmond. This town was estab- 
lished in 1006, and was the first town settled by the 
English in the United States. The town is now m 
ruins, and almost desolate. Two or three old bouses, 
Che ruins of an old steeple, a churdiyard, and faint 
marks of the rude fi>itifications, are the only memo- 
riab of its former importance. 

JAMI, or DJAMY (properly Ahd Mrkaman Om 
Aekmed), a celebrated Pereian poet, bom in 1414, 
had his suniame from his native place Jem, in the 
province of Chorasan. He eclipsed the greatest 
geniuses of his time. The sultan Aim Said invited 
him to his court at Herat ; but Jami, who was a fol- 
lower of the doctrine of the Sophi, preferred the 
ecstasies of a mystic to the pleasures of the court. 
He often sat in the hall of the great mosque at Herat, 
where be conversed in a free and friendly manner 
with the common people, instructed them in the 
principles of virtue and religions faith, and won their 
hearts by his gpntle and persuasive eloquence. When 
he died, in 1494, the whole city was in sorrow. The 
sultan gave him a magnificent funeml, at the public 
cost, and the earth, say the Persian poets, opened of 
itself, Hke a shell, to receive this invaluable pearl. 
He was one of the most fruitful of the Persian authors, 
leaving more than forty works, mostly of a mystical 
character. Seven of the most interesting he joined 
together, under the title of the Seven Stars of the 
Bear. To this belongs Jnssuf and Zuleika, one of 
the most cntertainins^ works in Persian, of which Law, 
in the Asiatic Miscdlanies, has published some frag- 
ments ; also the charming fiction Mcjnoun and Leila, 
which lias been translated into French by Cheiy, 
(Paris, 1805), and into German by Hartmann (Leipsic, 
1807, 2 vols.) His Behariaian^ a treatise on mora- 
lity, in verse and prose, is compsired to Sadi*s GhuiiM- 
tan. Extracts from it have been printed by Jenisch 
(in the Anthotogia Pernea) and by Wllken (in the 
ChreHamathia Pergiea, Leipsic, 1805). According 
to Goethe, he combines all the excellencies of the 
rarlier Persian poets. 
JANEIRO, Rjo na. See itao ^ Jtinein^. 
JANICULUM (eoMteUum), or MONS JANICU- 
LUS ; one of the seven hiib of Rome, on the rigiit 
bank of the river Tiber, also called mons Avreui, on 
aooount of the yellow sand (corrupted into M§nierk), 

V. 



According to tradition, it received the name of 
Janiemium, because Janus first cultivated it. It 
afiorded the most beautiful view of tiie city. The 
poiu Su6liehu connected it with the other part of 
Rome, to which Ancus Martins added it. The hill 
is now called Gianieulo, 

JANINA. See Joannina. 

JANIZARIES. •< In the year 1389," says Gib* 
ban, ** the Turkish dmiter was wielded by Amonith 
I., the son of Orchan and the lirotlier m Soliman. 
He subdued the wliole province of Romania or Thface, 
from the Hellespont to mount Hasmus and tlie verge 
of the capital. He mardied against the Sclavoniaa 
nations between the Danube and the Adriatic — the 
Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians— and 
their warlike tribes, who had so often insulted the 
migesty of ids empire, were repeatedly broken by 
his destructive inroads. The natives of the soil have 
i>een distinguished in every age by their iiardiness of 
mind and body, and they were converted, by a pru- 
dent institution, mto the firmest and most faithfal 
supporters of Ottoman greatness. Tlie viaier of 
Amurath reminded his sovereign, that, according to 
the Mohammedan law, he was entitled to a fifth part 
of the spoil and the captives, and that the duty might 
easily be levied if vigilant officers were stationed at 
GaUipoU to watdi the passage, and to select for his 
use the stoutest and most beautiftil of the Christian 
youth. The advice was followed ; the edict was pro. 
claimed ; many thousands of the European captives 
were educated in the Mohammedan religion and arms, 
and the new militia was consecrated am named by a 
celebrated dervish. Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over the 
head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was 
delivered in these words—' Let them he called Jani* 
saries (yingi eAeri, or new soldiers) ; may their coun<* 
tenanoes be ever bright ; their haiid vk:torious ; their 
swords keen ; may Uieir spear always hang over the 
heads of their enemies ; and, wheresoever they go, 
may they return with a white fnoe.* fVhHe and black 
face are common and proverbial expressions of praise 
and reproach in the Tnridsh language. Hh niger 
e$t, huno tu, Romanes eaeeiQ, was fikewise a Latin 
sentence. Such was tlie origin of these haughty 
troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes ojf 
the sultana themselves.'' 

They were kept up liy continual additions from the 
sultan's share of the captives, and by recruits, raised 
every five years, from the children of the Christian 
subjects. Small parties of soldiers, each under a 
leader, and each provided with a particular firman, 
went from place to place. Wherever they came, tlie 
pTotogerot aasembled the inhabitants, with their sons. 
The Lsader of the soldiers had the right to take away 
all the youth who were, distinguished by beauty or 
strength, activity or talent, above the a^ of seven. 
He carried them to the court of the grand seignior, a 
tithe, as it were, of the subjects. The captives taken 
in war by the pachas, and presented by them to the 
sultan, mcluded Poles, Bohemians, Russians, Italians, 
and Germans. These recroita were divided into two 
classes. Those who.composed the one, especially in 
the earlier periods, were sent to Natolia, where they 
were trained to agricultural labour, and instructed in 
the Mussulman reiUi ; or they were retained about 
the sera|[flio, where they carried wood and water, 
and were employed in the gardens, in the boats, 
or upon the public buildings, always mider the direc* 
tion of an overseer, who with a stick compelled them 
to work. The others, in whom the traces of a higtier 
character were discernible, were placed in one of the 
four seraglios of Adrianoi^e or Galata, or the old or 
new one at Constantinople. Here they were lightly 
clad in linen or in doih of Saloniki, with caps uf 
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Prusa doth. Teachers c&me every inoniing, wlio 
remained with them until evening, and taurht them 
to reail and write. At a particular time, Jiev were 
all circumcised. Those who liad performed hard 
labour were made janizaries. Tliose who were 
educated in the seraglios became either spahis, or 
higher officers of state. Both classes were kept 
under a strict discipline. The former, particularly, 
were accustomed to privation of food, drink^ and 
comfortable clothing, and to hard labour. They 
werfc exercised in shooting with the bow and harque- 
buss by day, and spent the night in a long, lighted 
hail, with an overseer, who walked up and down, 
and permitted no one to^Ur. When they were 
received into the corps of the janizaries, they were 
placed in cloister-like barracks, in which the dif- 
ferent odttt or orloM lived so entirely in common, that 
the military dignities were called from their soups 
and kitchens. Here not only the yoimger continued 
to obey the elders in silence and submission, but all 
were governed with such strictness, that no one was 
permitted to spend the nigiit abroad, and whoever 
was punished was compelled to kiss the hand of him 
who inflicted the punishment. The younger portion 
in the seraglios were kept not less strictly, every ten 
being committed to the care of an inexorable eunuch. 
They were employed in similar exercises, but like- 
wise in study. The grand seignior permitted them 
to leave the seraglio every three years. Those who 
chose to remain, ascended, according to their age, in 
the immediate service of their master, frcnn chamber 
to chamber, and to constantly greater pay, till they 
attained, perhaps, to one of the fbur great posts of 
the innermost chamber, from which the way to the 
dignity of a beglerlx^g, of a capitan deiri (that is, an 
adniinl), or even of a visier, was open. Those, on 
the contrary, who took advantage of this permission, 
entered, each one according to his previous rank, 
into the four first corps of the paid spahis, who were 
in the immediate service of the sultan, ajid in whom 
he confided more than in his other body-guards. This 
institution fully satisfied expectation. An Austrian 
ambassador at the court of Soliman, Busbequius, 
whose accounts are to be perfectly relied on, speaks 
of the strict discipline of these janizaries, which made 
them appear at one time like monks, and at another 
like statues, of their simple dress, with only a few 
heron*s feathers for an ornament to their heads, and 
of their temperate* life. They would not suffer one 
among them, who had grown up in the indulgences 
of home. This corps Yvba in many instances been the 
salvation of the empire. The battle of Varna, the 
foundation of the Ottoman greatness, would not have 
been gained without them. At Cassova, the Rume- 
lian and Natolian troops had already fled before the 
irirvtY, as they called John Hunniades, yet the janizaries 
obtained the victory. It was their boast that they 
had never fled in battle ; and Lazanis Suendius, for 
a long time a German general against them, oon- 
fessedthe truth of this assertion. In all accounts they 
were called the nerve and the sinew of the Ottoman 
army. It is worthy of remark, that this invincible 
In&ntry of the East was formed about the same time 
(in 1367) as the not less invincible Swiss in&ntry. 
The former, however, was composed of slaves, and 
the latter of free mountaineers. The whole body 
was divided into four squadrons, eadi containing a 
certain number of ortat (troops). Each oriay in Con- 
stantinople, was supposed to have 100 men; else- 
where, «00 or 300. In time of war, the comple- 
ment was fiOO men. The regimental rolls produced 
on the pay days made the whole number of the corps 
120,000; but those lists were never correct, and they 
comprehended all In actual service, the snpemume- 
laries who lived by their trades and callhigs, and 



succeeded in case of vacancies, and the hooonff 

members. Three years' service gave a ri^ to ptf 

in time of peace. As the government fornisbcd only 

a small allowance of provisions, and clothing fit 

ISPOO men, the privates were suffered to work « 

their trades. All the men of one rrgimeat wive 

bakers, all those of two others butchen; others, spun, 

were all boatmen, masons, &c., and they were mnti 

accordingly. . The kulah, or cap of dirty white fidi, 

with a long strip banging down behind, wastbedii' 

tinctive part of a janiiary's dress. The Turkish 

troops were reqoir^ to find their own anas, bat, 

in time of war fire-ams were fiimished to sad 

soldiers as had none, finom the arsenal at Corntmi. 

nople. A firelock, pistols, mace, and axe wot tin 

arms carried by the infontry: and the janittries piiM 

themselves in having not only well tempered, but it» 

richly ornamented arms. Besides the staadanis aal 

horse-tails placed before the tent of the aga, or cob- 

mander-in-oiief, each aria had its own paitiate 

ensign. But a more important distinctioo, ia the 

estimation of these troops, were the caldms-attacM 

to each orta, two or three in number, placed ante 

the care of the snbaltem officers. The loss of then 

was considered as the greatest misfortune vtich 

could befall the regiment; and, if they were talm 

in war, all the officers were immediately caahimd, 

and in many cases the regiment was pnUidr ds- 

graced. In these caldrons the broth was cinicd 

daily firom the barracks tothe difi^rent gndUMasa 

The police of the capital and the large townsvv 

intrusted principally to the jaiiiniies. Lanpoas 

and seditious papas affixed to the gates of tk 

mosques, and conflagrations in various parts of thi 

city, were the means by which thia fomudable body 

made its displeasure knovm to the sultan; bat thu 

discontent was seldom excited by any thing excc^ 

the power of some unpopular minister, or the revinl 

of a more rigkl discipline. Ia various instances, aiU 

tans were deposed, insulted, and murdered by ite 

hisurgent janizaries. This corps oilers the calf 

example in Turkish history of a public anatluat « 

bann. After the dethronement of Osoiaa II , i 

janinry of the sixty-fifth company dared to wst Mi 

hand against his fiUlen monarch, and strike biv is 

the streets of the city. Amurath III. punished ibt 

crime by cutting off the whole company. Tie 

memory of the crime and the punishment was leww* 

twice every month. On Wednesday, when the bfita 

were distriliuted to the different barracks, the silt^ 

fifth company was called to receive thcJr poitu*> 

but, at the second call, an officer replied, '* Let their 

voice be silent; let them be wholly extingaiibei'* 

The reibros whidi were attempted in this corps wt 

with the greatest opposition on the part of the id«B' 

bers, and produced several revolutions. It «■> 

finally entirely broken up in 1826. In May, Wk 

the janisaries had declared themselves wUlii^ to bre 

a new militia formed, but on the 14th June of that 

year, they rebelled on this account; but the suha" 

and aga Hussein Pacha, at the head of the gn*l 

seignior's troops, repulsed the rebels; their banads 

were burnt, and many were executed. The |h^>^ 

mation of June 17th abolished the corps forever, md 

laid a curse upon the name. The new troops ut 

disciplined in the manner of the Chriatiaa nation*. 

JANSENIUS, CoaNBLius; professor of theni«(7 
at Louvain, and from 1636 bishop of Yprcs in the 
Netherhuids, owes his fiime, which eclipses the na^ 
of the elder Cornelius Janseniua (bishop of Ghent; 
died 1571; known as a Ublical critic), to the cfo- 
troversy^ during his age, concerning the nature vjA 
efficacy of divine grace ; was bom in td85. O^H 
principally to the different represrnUtioas of tba 
doctrine by Augustiney who found it oeoenafy » 
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«3tpf«9s himself cBfTerpMly !n his tli^pate with the 
Manicbeans and in tliat with the Pelagians, this 
ooMToversj was revived at the time of t& reforma- 
tSan« The vague and oomaradictorr expositions of 
the piqial ooori on the sufcject, served only to increase 
the conteotion in the Catholie church, where the 
pride and leabusyof the Dominicans and Augustines 
on one side, and the artifices of the Franciscans and 
Jesuits on the other, kept up this angry controversy 
with increasing warmth, the fonner contending for 
the strict anti-Pelaeian pinciples of Augustine^ the 
hitter adopting a muder interpretation of them. The 
lattM* obtaimS a triumph over their advefsaries, in 
1567, by the papal bull condemning seventy-six pro- 
positions taken from the writings of the chancellor 
and inquisitor at Louvain, Michael Baios (died 1589), 
a learned defender of the Augustine doctruie. But 
the Spanish Jesuit, Lewis M^ina (died 1600), went 
too nr on the other side, in his more than semi- 
Felagian conunentary on the dogmatics of Thomas 
Aquinas. The violence of the Aiolinistic controver- 
sies compelied the fiope, in 1598, to establish the 
oongregation de auxiiiis at Rome, for tlie examU)ation 
of opinions concerning grace; and, this proving 
ineflectual to restore harmony, be wisely required (in 
Mil) of the contending parties, silence on this 
doctrine. 

Jansenios, who was an advocate of the strict 
Augustine system, which had always prevailed at the 
university oi Louvam, died 1638, at Ypres, with an 
unblemisiied reputation for piety and purity of morals. 
But his Auguwiinua^ a book in which he maintaihed 
the Augustine doctrine of free grace, and recom- 
mended it as the true orthodox belief, hi opposition 
lo the semi-Peiagianism of the Molinists, rekindled 
the controversy on its publication in 1640. Tlie book 
was condemned by a bull of pope Urban VIII., in 
1643 ; but the partisans of Jansen declared the bull 
to be spurious ; the university of Louvain protested 
a^iiist it ; and, even in France, it was ineffectual to 
suppress the applause with which many distinguished 
theologians received the AugttUmus. Jansen*s old 
frioid, tlie abbot of St Cyran, known as the director 
of the nuns of Port Royal, and a lealous opposer of 
the Jesuiia, as well as for his mysticism and ascetic 
piety, John du Verger de Hauranne (died 1643), had 
already prepared the minds of the Proich theologians 
for Jansenism. The scholars of the Port I&yal, 
Nicole^ Perrault, Pascal (whose Provincial Letters 
had exposed the old sins of the Jesuits), and, above 
all, AnU Amaud (born 1612 ; in 1643 made doctor of 
the Sorbonne), men distinguisiied no less for religious 
piineiples and unblemtehed virtue than for rare learn- 
ing and talents, undertook the defence of Jansenism ; 
and the boll, in which the pope (1653) particularly 
condemned five propositions from the AugutHnuty 
nee with a strong opposition. The five propositions 
weretnese: 1. "niat there are certain commandments 
of God whidigood men are absolutely unable to obey, 
though they desire to do so, God not having given 
them a sufficient measure of grace. 2. That no per- 
son, in the fallen state of nature, can resist tlie 
infiuence of divine grace. 3. To render themselves 
meritorious in the sight of God, it is not requisite 
that men should be exempt from internal necessity, 
but only from outward constraint. 4. That the 
semi-Pelagians are heretical in maintaining that 
tlie liuraan will is able to resist or obey the iniluences 
of divine grace. 5. That to say that Christ died for 
sU men, is semi-Pelagianism. 

I'liese propositions are really contained in the 
buuk of Jansenius, but his partisans contended that 
his propositions were not to be understood precisely 
in this seme, and that the pope was not to be 
regarUed as infiUlible in determining the meaning 



of the writer. ITenre arose the important question 
whether the pope, wiiose right to decide a point of 
doctrine had never been disputed, had authority to 
determine a historical fact. Alexander VII. assumed 
this in 1656, in a special bull, declaring that Jan- 
senius had understood tlie propositions m the sense 
condemned. The Jansenists were thus compelled 
either to recant or to secede from the Roman diurch. 
Although their protest against this unheard-of arro- 
gance of the Romish court, in pretending to know 
and to determine what a deceased author meant by 
expressions which admit of a double interpretation, 
could surprise no impartial person it was yet regarded 
as an attack upon the infallibility of the pope, and 
drew down the displeasure of Louis XIV. himself 
This prince began, in 1661, to intejfere in the con- 
troversy, and to persecute the Jansenists, who were 
already out of favour at court for preacliing repentance 
and boldly censuring die vices of the a^e. But their 
interest with the French clergy and the influential men 
of the kingdom was such, that it was found impossible 
to force them to an unconditional subscription of the 
bull of Alexander VII.; and, in 1668, the agreement 
with Clement IX., by which a conditional subscrip- 
tion was permitted them, and the misunderstanding 
between the courts of Rome and Versailles, about 
the affairs of Spain, obtained for them a temporary 
repose. They lost, in 1679, their principal patron, 
Anna, duchess of LonguevUle, celebiated in con- 
nexion with the Fronde, and sister of the grpat 
Conde ; and Arnauld, to escape persecution, retired 
in the same year into the Netherlands, where he con- 
tinued till his death, in 1694, the most sealoiis and 
esteemed defender of Jansenism ; but, notwithstand- 
uig these losses, the party stood its ground under the 
protection of Innocent IX. (died 1689), a friend of 
virtue and justice, who favoured them as much as 
Louis XIV. and the Jesuits opposed them. The 
Jansenists made themselves worthy of this protection, 
andof the favour of the better part of the educated 
men in Fiance. By endeavouring to free theology 
firom the chains of the hierarchy, and to promote a 
knowledge of the Scriptures among the people ; by 
inculcating, in the place of formal piety and lifbless 
ceremonies, an ardent participation of the heart and 
soul in the exercises of devotion, and a strict purity 
of life, they rendered undeniable service to the cause 
of true religion ; and, these being considered, their 
excessive austerity appears at least more excusable 
than the looser principles of the Jesuits. But this 
only rendered them more odious in the eyes of the 
Jesuits. 

Jansenism, however, notwithstanding all the op- 
position to it on the part of the court, still continued 
to prevail. Father Quesnel's Moral Observations on 
the New Testamentr--the most miiversally read book 
of this period—gave it new support. The Sorboime, 
in 1702, decided the celebrated case of conscience, 
whether a priest, suspected of Jansenism, could grent 
absolution, in the affirmative, and the universally 
esteemed archbishop of Paris, cardinal de NoaiUes, 
used his power against the Jansenists no fiurther than 
was necessary for the peace of the diurch. Clement 
XL at first pursued the same course, but La Chaise, 
confessor or Louis XIV., and his successor the Jesuit 
Le Tellier, urged more violent measured, in which 
the king, to whose diseased &ncy Jansenism and 
rebellion were synonymous, supported them. Quesnel, 
now at tlie head of the Jansenists, was struck from the 
list of the fathers of the oratory, and driven into exile. 
He died in 1709, at Amsterdam. In 1708, his New 
Testament was prohibited; the monastery of Port 
Royal des Chami», which was considered as the strung 
hold of Jansenism, was suppressed, by the royal police, 
in 1709, the nuns dispersed, the buildings demolished, 

o2 
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vod the work of penecotion finally crowned by the bull 
Vnigeniiut (in 1713), which was forced from the pope 
by Le Teiiier. This bull, dictated no less by gpross 
icnorance then by furious thirst of vengeance, con- 
oemned 101 propositions from QuesnePs Testament, 
which, aoconiing to this decree, were to be under- 
stood only in a Jansenist sense, although they were, 
in fact, mostly scriptural sentences, forms from the 
liturgy, and articles of fiiitli taken from the orthodox 
church fathers. The bull, therelbre, only excited 
indignation and contempt, and increased the numbers 
of the Jansenists. Louis XIV. died in 1715, during 
the efforts that were made to carry it into effect in 
France ; and, taking advantage of the indifference of 
the regent, Noailles, with the minority of the French 
clergy, appealed from this decree of the pope to a 
generai oounciL 

Although the Jansenists were the original authors 
of tliis appeal, yet all the appellants were not Jan- 
senists (see UnigenUus); but they all met with the 
same treatment, the ministers Dubois .and Fleury, 
out of complaisance to the pope^ insisting on the un- 
conditional reception of the bull, and rigorously per- 
secuting all recusants. Great numbers of Jansenists 
emigrated to tiie Netherlands ; the power of tlieir 
party rapidly declined, and the miracles (cures and 
sudden conversions) at the tomb of the abbe de Paris 
(who died 1727, an early victim to voluntary penan- 
ces) fomid credit only with enthusiasts and the Paris- 
ian populace. The fiuiatical excesses of their party, 
from 1731, helped to ruin their cause. The freniies 
of the Convulsionaries, or those who were sdsed with 
•pasms and ecstasies at the tomb of this wonder- 
working saint— of the Secourists, who availed them- 
selves m external means to produce convulsions, and 
had themselves tormented with kicks, blows, and 
stabs — of the Naturalists and Figurists, who some- 
times strove to represent the helplessness of human 
iiattue unaided by grace, and sometimes the purity 
of the Christian church, by indecent exposures oiF 
the body— 4>f the Discemants and Melangists, who 
divided on the question whether the raptures were 
produced by God or the devil —these, and other fa- 
natical sects of Jansenists and Appellants, must have 
necessarily made a thing, of which the world was 
already tired, utterly ri<uculous ; and the energetic 
measures of the police, the continual burning of Jan- 
senist books, the frequent imprisoiunents, but, most 
of all, the very natural subsiding of enthusiasm, at 
last put an end to the party. From this time, Jan- 
senism ceased to exist in France, as a pubUc and 
professed doctrine. Its pure morality and strict 
theology always gained for it friends, however, even 
in that countiy; and a part of the clergy, by their 
willingneas to tate the constitutional oath, during 
the revolution, showed that they would mora readily 
renounce the authority of the pope than their own 
opinion. But though the old division of the Jansen- 
kti and Molinisis continued up to the latest times, in 
the oppositioD between those who took and those who 
refused the oath (pritrtt ituemtenie»), yet we find 
but one separate society of the Jansenists, publicly 
acknowledged as such, and that hi the Netherlands, 
which, in aoooidanoe with the resolution of the Jan- 
senist provincial synod at Utrecht (1763), does not 
separate from the Catholic church, and even respects 
tbe pope as iu spiritual head, but denies his infalli- 
bility, rejecu the bull UnigenUuty and appeals from 
it to a general council. It maintains, also, the doo- 
trinnof Aucustine, upholds moral strictness, and 
regards the inward service of God as the neatest 
proof of piety. These JanseiiisU, who cafi them- 
eelves, bv preference, the diseiplet of Si Jugutiine, 
iMve had, since 17a», en arehbblwp of their own at 
Utraebt^ and ushops at Haarlem and Devcnter, 



forming a deigy whidi, being snldect to the dfU s» 
thority, without riches or power, perfkams lis duties 
so much the more faithfdly, and excrciMe a vcH 
ordered church government, whidi thry ovt to tke 
protection of Protestants, while tliey are itill cofr 
demned by the pope as spostates and schisDnties. 

JANUARIUS. St, bishop of Bcnefenio, wn 
beheaded at Pumioli, in the be||[inning of the fbutb 
century, a martyr to the Christian futh, and is Imo. 
oored as the patron saint of the kingdom of Ntplei 
In honour or him, the order of St Janoariiis wis 
established there, in 17S8. Hb body lies biin«i is 
the cathedral at Naples ; but his head, with tuo 
pUab of his blood, which a pious matron caaglit. h 
the tradition is, at his execution, is preser? ed in s 
sqmrate diapel. Of this Uood, the NesMtitasi 
assert, that as soon as it is brought near the bad cf 
the saint, it begins to flow, however hard ooagesiM 
it was before. A trial is made every yesr, on te 
first Sunday of May; it is believed, that the fstns 
saint is particularly propitious if tiie blood nam 
briskly in the phials, and appean of a dssr ni 
while the opposite is regarded aa vresagiog some ill 
to the country. The reiigioua phrensy whidi pre* 
vailed at certoin ftetlvals of the ancients, has s oios. 
trrpart hi the clamour for the lique&otion of tbt 
blood of St Januarius, in the chapel of this fisint,if 
it is delayed long after the oommenceaieot of ifae 
celebratkm. The writer, who waa present oa oo»if 
these occasions, could hardlj detenniae wbeUMr iW 
prevailing tone was that of prayer or impncsua 
The reproaches against th« sahit are not s fc«. 
Sonethnes, two or three days elapae befiire the blood 
becomes liquid ; it is in a botUe, which slaadi spas 
the altar, and is lifted, now and then, by a prist ts 
show to the people whether it has become tiqnidw 
not; if it has liouefted, aU throng to the altar,n4 
kneeling down, kiss the ofi^red bottle, and Ihn tht 
priest presses it against the head of the frithfiiL It 
is said, that when the Frendi occupied Naples for tki 

fint time, the Uood would not beooiae liquid. 1^ 
French general, apprehensive of a oommeCiao, km 
to the arehbishop, intimating, that If the wMS IM 
did not soon run, the ardibisbop^ might. The wt^ 
had compassion on the servant, and ttie niiade tm 
place in due season. 

JANUS ; one of the primitive deities of tlieR» 
mans, entirely unknown to the Greeks, and soppoied 
to be of Pelasgic origin. The Pela^ be lieftd" 
two supreme &ities, under which they rrprMeMn 
nature and her productions. Soasetimes ther «<** 
described as two different beinn, arale and knak, 
and sometimes as united hi a sin^epenon. Thbdrtr 
passed from the Pelasgi to the Latins or aborigiBi^ 
and received from thiun the name of Jumm$. ^*^ 
they wonhipped the god of gods (as he is caM • 
the Salian hymns), the ruler of the year, and of w 
human fortunes, the sovereign disposer o^ *^ *!" 
peace. He was represented with a sceptre is vt 
right hand, and a keif in the left, seated on a |n^ 
ing throne ; he was also re p rea en ted with <^®^2! 
(an old and a youthful one), of which one Isokrd » 
ward and the other behind. Some ooweive thii v 
be a symbol of wisdom which sees into the V^^ 
the future ; othen a symbol of the changes of tN 
year, the vicissitudes of the seasons, or of the ifVMw 

quarten of the world, as he was aomtimes piiig 
with four faces, and of his double office of <V^ 
and shutting the gate of heaven. Plutaidi ^P^J'^ 
it by supposing that Janus had hitnidu csd •r*^*f||! 
from Thessaly into Latium, and henee ooe v^ 
looked towards Latium, the other towardi On^ 
Some believe tliat Janus was blended la one f'Tz 
with the other supreme deity of the origiasl v^ 
tanta of Italy, vis. Saturn. In rafcrcnes la t^ ^ 
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ctimstance, tliey relate the following itory: Janus, 
one of the aodent kings of the Lathis, taught his 
p4H>pIe agriculture, and faitroduced usefbl laws and 
reli«^HMis institutions. Saturn, driven from his coun- 
try by his children, fled to Latiun, where he was 
xrell received by Janus, and made joint ruler of the 
kingdom. Under their reign ivas the golden age of 
Latium. Ovid, in his FaHi (1. 90, sqq.), says oT Ja- 
nus, that he was the supreme janitor m heaven and 
€>n earth, that he opened the gates of heaven to let 
otit the day, and closed them again with the return 
of evening. All sorts of passages were under his 
care. Aner him, a door was called Janua, and 
every open arched passage, by which people go out 
of one street or place into another, a JanuM. For 
the same reason, he was the god of the day and the 
yeor, and from him the first month in the jear still 
has its name. The first day of the year and the first 
hour of tlie day were sacred to him ; in all solemn 
Eacri6oes he was tlie first addressed, and had the title 
oi /aiAer, Romulus erected to him the celebrated 
temple, which was opened at the beginning of every 
war, according to the ordinance of Numa, and re- 
mained open as Ion? as the war lasted, and until 
E*ace was establishea in all the countries sultject to 
ome. The temple, however, was shut only three 
times in the long space of 700 years ; once in the 
reign of Numa, again after the first Punic war, and 
the third time, under the reign of Augustus, A. U. C. 
744, 

JAPAN. At the eastern extremity of Asia, be- 
tween SL<* and 49« N. lat., is situated the empire of 
Japan, consisting of a large cluster of Islands, almost 
inaccessible by reason of mountains, precipitous 
rocks and a dangerous sea. It consists of three 
large islands: 1. Niuhon aoo miles long, but so 
narrow, that its breadth hi the centre is only forty, 
ei^ht miles), divided into forty-nine provinces, of 
which the principal cities are Meaco, the residence 
of the dairi,or spiritual chief, where all the coins are 
struck, and all the books printed; Jeddo (with 
1.680,000 inhabitants), the residence of the secular 
emperor (cubo, whose palace is five leagues in cir- 
cumfereiice, and forms, of itself, a considerable city), 
on the river Tonkay, over whidi is a bridge, from 
which the distances of all parts of the empire are 
calcuhUed ; and Osacco, a rich commercial city : 2. 
Ximo,or Kiiisiu (186 miles long, and sixty-six broad), 
ooosistuir of nine provinces : and 3. Xicoco, or SIcof 
(eighty-four miles long, forty-six broad), containing 
four provinces. Around these great islands lie a 
vast number of small fi^rtile islands and bare island- 
rocks, which have probably been separated from 
the main land by an earthquake. Tlie superficial 
oontenu of the whole island, is estimated at 266,500 
square miles, the population at forty-five millions. 

The Japanese islands are mountainous, like the 
opposite coasts of tlie continent Th^principal sum- 
mit is called Fiui; it is covered with snow through- 
out the year. There are also many volcanoes. The 
peat industry of the natives has alone made the 
iterile fioil productive ; even the steepest mountains 
are cultivated. Agriculture is prescribed as the 
principal employment, by the laws of the state. 
Goats and sheep are banished firom Japan, the for> 
iser being regarded as prejudicial to agriculture. 
CoUon and silk supplv the place of wool. Swine are 
to be foond only in the vicinity of Nangasacki. In 

rral, there are but few quadrupeds in Japan, with 
exception of dogs, which are abundant. The 
whim of a sovereign, of whom these animals were 
fiMTOttrites, has prescribed the breeding of tliem by a 
lav of the state; Uiey are supported at the public 



It is uncertain whether the ancients knew anv 



thuig of Japan. At the end of the tfafiteenth century, 
Marco Polo brought to Europe the first accounts of 
Japan, which he called Zipangu. In 1542, three 
Portuguese ships under Mendes Pinto, on a vovage 
to China, were driven on the Japanese coasts by a 
storm, though without this accident tliis island em- 
pire would nardly have remained unknown to the 
enterprise of this commercial nation, whose naviga- 
tors had collected hiformation respecting it in Chuia. 
A colony was immediately founded on the newly 
discovered coast, and tlie Jesuit Francis Xavier pro- 
ceeded to Japan to propagate Christianity. The 
Portuguese were allowed free access and commerce 
throughout the empire, especiallv on the island 
Ximo. One of their principal colonies was on the 
island of Firando, now Desima, or at the port of 
Nangasacki. Christianity prevailed extensively, 
though opposed by the native priests. But the se- 
cular rulers, especially the smaU princes who peases- 
sed portkms of the country under the supremacy of the 
emperor, supported the new doctrine and its preach- 
ers. About the year 1616, nearly half were Christians, 
with many of the petty princes. The Portuguese 
and Jesuits had been allowed uninterrupted access 
to all parts of the empire as merchants and spiritual 
teachers for about fifty years, vrhen several circum- 
stances put an end to their iniloence. In 1586, a 
revolution deprived the emperor of Japan of all 
temporal power, which was usurped by the cubo, 
the chief officer of the government, who degraded 
the emperor to the rank of a mere high priest. Jejas, 
the successor of tlie first usurper, mwle, in 1617, the 
sovereignty hereditary in his family. Both the new n»- 
lers were enemies of the Portuguese and missionaries, 
as they saw presages of danger iit the close union of 
tlie new religious party, and in the influence of the 
Jesuits, who interfered in political aflkirs. and oppos- 
ed the new order of things. The conduct or the 
Portuguese colonists was in the highest degree im- 
prudent and licentious. The ambassadors of Portu- 
gal manifested an insupportable pride, which formed 
a strong contrast with the submission of the Dutch, 
who had obtained firee intercourse with all the ports 
of the empire, by their assurance that they were of 
a different creed fitim the Jesuits. After many 
pecsecutions, the Portuguese, with their missionaries, 
were finally banished for ever from the empire, in 
the year 1637 ; Christians were exposed to bloody 
pmiishments, and the ports of the empire were closed 
to all foreigners, except the Dutch. This persecu- 
tion of the Catholic religion continued forty years, in 
which time several millions of men were sacrificed. 
In 1665, inquisitorial tribunals were erected in all the 
cities of the empire, which were to renew their in- 
vestigations, every year, at indefinite periods. The 
Dutch, wlio contributed not a little to this catastrophe, 
now took the place of the Portuguese. They and 
the Chinese were from this time the only nations 
whose ships were allowed access to Japan ; but lx)th 
had to submit to the severest conditions, and were 
very much limited in their exports, and the former 
were so restricted after 1634, when they had given 
cause for suspicion, that they were only permit- 
ted to land on the island Desima, connected by a 
bridge with the city Nangasacki. On this island, 
where their storehouses were situated, lived about 
fifteen Dutchmen, who carried on the trade, under 
the closest inspection, never being permitted to enter 
the dty without attendants, overseers and interpre- 
ters. Notwithstanding these restrictions, and the 
extortions to which the Dutch had to submit, in the 
shape of deductfons from the prices agreed upon, and 
arbitrary changes in the value of coins, their trade 
with Japan seems to Imve been very profitable, since 
tliey have continued, to the hitest times, to sind 
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tliitberjcarlr two vesseb from BatavU, krgs tlin>e 
deckrrs, fOMtlj belonging to Zraland. In die middle 

•f the eigliteenlh ceiiturj. the profits of tbe Jspancse 
trade were estimated at 4 — 600,000 guilders aimiuilly. 
In the seventeeutli century, the Bri dsh fbunded a uo- 
lonr at Firando, aiid obtained important commercial 

Crlvileges ; but this conuoerce was soon lost, proba- 
1; becauM the Januiese learned from the crafty 
Dutcb, that tile wife of the king of Britain <iTaa a 
Portuguese princesa. All propinals for opening a 
trade with Japan have of late h«en rejected in Bri. 
tkio, because the return cargoes must consist princi 

Sally of copper and camphor, and tbe titide in 
apMiese copper would prevent tbe exportation oi 
tlie British to India. The Russian govemmmt 
has lately tried, but without success, to form com- 
merciat cooneiions with Japan. 

The Japanese are a mixture of the Malay and 
Mongolian races, like the Chinese, from whom they 
have probably derived their dvilitation. The Japan- 
ese art, calculation of time, medicin^ , and astrology 
are purely Chinese. The present inhabitants origi- 
nated either from China or Coreo, or from both ; but, 
separated by tempestuous billows from the rest of 
the world, left to themselves, and &ee from the sub^ 
quent invasioni ofneighlxmring'natkiDs, they became 
an independeuC people. Their language is a dialect 
of theMiHigolian; the Chinese is tbe barned language. 
The Japanese language has forty-seven radical ajl- 
lablrSfWitb a small number of regidar changes. Tbe 
Japaiwse are tbe most civilised utd refined nation of 



nnwarthy conduct; and the shameliil 
which they are vrilling to submit for the sake of gain. 
Since the arrival of the Europeans, b<r whom they 
were taught, they have made considerable progress 
in several sciences. History, astronomy, and medi- 
cb)e (in which cautery ot burning with moxa, and 
4cupupcture ar« pmcUsed], are pursued with teal. 
Their progress, however, in medicine and geography, 
ia comparatively small. Poetry, music and painting 
■i« held in cstimatiun ; and, in tbe latter, the Japan- 
ese are superior to the Chinese. Like the Chinese 
they claim the invention of gunpowder and of print- 
inc. Childrm are sent to school at an early period, 
and educated with K'«at strictness- The exporta- 
tion of books is prohibited, at least, of such as con- 
tain any account of the govemmeot and country, as 
well as of maps and coins. The importation of re- 
ligious books is aa strictly forlndden. 

The Japanese are active, cleanly aod laborious, 
kind, cheerful and contented, but sensual and re- 
veogeful. The fiiUowii^ represents the female cos- 




T^eir snpersUtioa Is etieeiBaged faf i prfcstif 
govenuoent, oppoaed to all iutelligrnce, ud s 
numerous clergy. Tbe gorerament is dMfioUc tnl 
severe, and Che lavra vei7 strict. Tbe irill id the 
emperor is (he supreme biw ; after it, tbe will of lis 
petty princes dependent m him, who rule tbcir fi$ 
vinces aa strictly as he does the whule onpire, ml 
notwithstanding their depcadeacf, possess tbe li^ 
of waging war against efldiotber. Tbegmuaiwt 
of the inbaUlanlsareopprpsaedbypavtnj.fiBCtlbe 
peasant is obliged to surrender half, and in a»aj 
places even two-thirds of his earnings to the Isndlail. 
who regards himself as the sole proprietor of tht nil 
In order to prevent conspiraciefi, eadi oue is nadt, 
by the law o[ tbe laod, the spy, and suretr of iIk 
othera ; so that every one is acixiunlable to Ibe Osli 
far those with whom he is in any way cotioKtrd. ul, 
in case of any oSence, must su^r with them. TIai 
the btlier is accountable for his children, the maw 
for his servants, the neighbour foe his nrii;bliw, 
every society for its members. A crime is nrni 

Cished by Bne, but always by imprisoumoii ui 
ishment, or loss of limb or life j and ftrj 
punishment Is inBicted with inexorable rin>uronii«li 
and low. All military and civil ofGceis, lor euDfW, 
are bound to slit their belly, when ordered to dun, 
in consequence of any crime. Such a death inrcl'n 
no disgrace, and hence the contempt of dtaibsBo: 
all classes (^Japanese, who, in g^entl, pnArdcut 
to ignominy. 

The original rulers c^ Japan were called wttrnM, 
from their progeoitor. The high priest of Jipu a 
still called dairi, which was tbe title of the Js)>ufie 
emperors us long as they possessed spiritual an] us- 
pDiitl powers united. Since tbe revolutioo, vKid 
deprived them of the secular power, In llSi, ><ii> 
Yori-Tomo was appointed supreme ruWof tb«ii»(*«i 
the high priest has lived at Mraco. Under tbr pre- 
sent rHening dynasty of the Djoeouns, his aDtbMKI 
has decrined still more. He is m the cattad; of ( 
governor, answerable to the secular emperor. 1° 
order to make himself more sure of the dMceadmt 
of the ancient rulers of Japan, the crafty poliqr '^ '^ 
secular emperor has transmuted the dain into i Mj 
personage, who is visible to no human eyr, at \n* 
to no man who Is not In attendance on him. A brr 
ever the dairl, aa is very rarely tbe case, wishn m 
enjoy the fresh air In his garden, or in the innerciida 
ofnis extensive and well fortified palace, a tiffti ■ 
given for all to withdraw, before the beams niv iN 
holy prisoner on their Moulders. In this psUn 
where he was bom, he lives and dies, without c 

Oout of its preciocts; and not till long aft" k* I 
is his name disclosed beyond tbem. Heaj^ I 
a rich income, consisting of mercjiandise and aanl 
products, which the secular emperor iocr«sM tf 
considerable additions, and by the proceeds vt it* 
sale of titles of honour, which belong to the dairi, '> 
■ prerogative. Orders are also issued In tbe aai« 
the d^ri. The secular emperor bean the litl* " 
iMk, attd resides at Jeddo. Under him, tbe real, ilr 
ltd Eoverriin of the emigre, are tlie princrs. *)>' 
_„ responslbfe to him. He concedes, howevtr, ik 
Ant rank to tbe dairi, accepts from him title* •" 
honour, and rewards the distinction thus bestowed iw 
bim by considerable presents. Formerly, tbe <ul" 
made an annual journey to Meaco, in token of n~ 
spect to the dairl ; by degrees, Ibeae visits brcsw 
less frequent, and now, as a substitute, prasenu '" 
sent him by ambassadors. The cubo sdminiMcn Ik 
government, with the assistance of a cooncil ot *'^' 
-' -'-. aged men. He derives his revennM,"*'** 
It merely of natural productions, from S"' " 
prrial promat; as tbey are called, and some cU"'' 
which are luider his immediate juriidicliea ; • *^ 
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4itMia to wliidi> he reoeives prcseotB team the teni- 
lorial prinoes, wImi govern the pnmnoes. Each of 
Ibese prinoes possess an hereditary soTereignty in his 
own proTince; he receives the revenue without giving 
an aceount to the emperor, and defrays the expenses 
off his cxNirt and his army, repairs the highways, and, 
in shorty provides for all public expenditures ; but, in 
token of his dependence, he is obliged to spend six 
months every year at the court at Jeddo, where his 
wives and children live in a kind of captivity, as hos- 
tages and pledges of his fidelity. 

The religion of the Japanese is of Hindoo origin. 
This is true of the older sect of the Siutos, as well as 
of the more modem one of Budso or Fo, which came 
from China. Besides these sects, there are others, 
more or less resembling tliem. The people worship 
a great number of inferior divinities, whose statues 
are placed in the temples of the great deities. The 
Bomeroas clergy, and the monks and nunS, who live 
in a multitude of monasteries, are under the dairi. 
The Hindoo religion has nowhere been more 
<fiaftgored by snperatitaon and subsequent additions 
than in Japan. The Siuto or Confudus sect, a 
philosophical sect, resembles the sect of the learned 
in China, and despises the folly of the popular 
belief. 

Tlie aimy of the Japanese consists, in time of 
peace, of 100,000 men, besides 20,000 hprsemen, 
dad in aimour ; the infantry are protected only by 
helmets ; their arms^ bows, muskets, sabres and 
daggers, are excellent ; they have very heavy can- 
non, but are even less skilfol in the use of them 
than the Chinese. The single princes maintain, 
besides, 368,000 in&ntry and 33,000 cavahy. The 
nary is insignificant The dairi formerly had lai]se 
iceb^ and large yessels of cedar; but now the 
Japanese vesseu are small, at most ninety feet long, 
like the Chinese, in war, the Japanese display 
much cooRige^ which is- inflamed by martial songs 
and stories. 

The Japanese are well situated for commerce. 
Ponaeriy their siiips covered the neighbouring seas ; 
and before the arrival of the Europeans, they carried 
oo a ooosideraUe trade, and an extensive navigation ; 
they had, for example, yisiled the north-west coast 
of America, beyond Beering's straits, fiulher than 
the European navigators; they yisited China and 
the East Indies as far as BoigaL After it had 
begun to be feared that foreigners would overthrow 
the state, and pervert the mwals of the natives, all 
foreign commerce and navigation were prohibited. 
Their silk and cotton cloths, their porcelain wares, 
and their lackered tin ware, with raised flowers 
or figures (Japanned ware), are well known, and in 
much demand as articles of commerce ; their steel- 
work is excellent, especially their swords and other 
arras, the exportation of which is strictly forbidden. 
Respecting the history of Japan, see Thunberg*s 
Traveit (from the Swedish, London, 1795), and 
Kampfer's HUtory of Japan (translated from the 
nanoscripts into ^gfish, London, 1728). Compare, 
also, Gokywnin's JVarro/tM ^ hU Impristmmeni in 
Japan, 1811—13 (London, 1817), Abel R^mosat's 
Memoirei »ur la Dynastie regnanie de» Djogouns, 
Stmveraim du Japan (Paris, 1820), which Titsingh, 
who was fourteen years Dutch resident at Nanjni- 
sacki, compiled from Japanese originals, 'ine 
Elemens de la Grammaire Japonai$e (from the 
Portuguese manuscript of fother Rodrigues, Nanga- 
mcki, 1004), traduiU du PoHug, par Landregte, 
expli^eg par Ab, R^mutat Parts, 1825), b preferable 
to tlie Japanese grammars of Alvares and Collado.* 

* Tb« following notice appeared in the ncwupapen in 
Ittj; "Doctor Hiebold, cho mident of die king of the 



JAPANESE CYCLE AND iERA. See Epoch. 

JAPANNING is the art of varnishing in colours. 
All substances that are dry and rigid, or not too 
flexible, as woods, metals, leather, and paper pre- 
pared, admit of being japanned. Wood and metals 
require no other preparation than to have their 
suriaces perfectly even and clean ; but leather should 
be securely stretdied, either on frames or on boards, 
as its benmng would crack and force off the varnish. 
Paper should be treated in the same manner, and 
have a previous strong coat of sise ; but it is rarely 
japanneid, till converted into papier mache, or 
wrought into such a form that its flexibility is lost. 
The article to be japanned is first brushed over with 
two or three coats of seed lac varnish, to form the 
priming. It is then covered with varnish, previously 
mixed with a pigment of the tint desir^. This is 
called the ground colour; and, if the subject is to 
exhibit a design, the oljects are painted upon it in 
colours mixed with varnish, and used in the same 
manner as for oil painting. The whole is then 
covered with additional coats of transparent varnish, 
and all that remains to be done is to dry and polish 
it. Japanning requires to be executed in warm 
apartments, and the articles are warmed before tlie 
varnish is applied to them. One coat of varnish 
also must be dry before another is laid on. Ovens 
are employed to hasten the drying of the work. The 
same pigments which are employed in oil or water 
answer also in varnish. For painting figures, sliell 
lac varnish is considered best, and ea«est to work ; 
it is therefore employed, in most cases, where its 
colour permits. For the lightest colours, mastich 
varnish is employed, unless Uie fineness of the work 
admits, or its durability requires the use of copal dis- 
solved in alcohol. 

JAPHETH,a Hebrew word, signifying 6eatf/iytf//y 
produeingj is the name of the Uiird son of Noah. 
His descendants, according to Genesis, x. 5. peopled 
the isles of the Gentiles. This is supposed to mean 
Southern Europe, and thus Japheth is considered the 
ancestor of the European race, and is believed to have 
been the same who is called by the Greeks Japetot. 
According to Herbelot>*s Bibliot. Orietit., the Ara- 
bians give to Japheth eleven sons, who became 
founders of as many Asiatic tribes. 

J A RED; a son of MehaUleel's, the father of 
Enoch. He reached the age of 962 years, according 
to Genesis, v. 20. 

JARL, in the early history of the northern 
European kingdoms ; the lieutenants or governors, 
appointed by the kings over each province. At a 
later period, only one jarl was appointed in each 
kingdom, and the title of duke given him, as was the 
case in Sweden, for instance, in 1163. In Norway, 
after 1308, during the reign of Hacon VII. this 
dignity was conferred only on the earls of Orkney 



Netherlands in Japan, has traiumUted a work to tho 
Asiatic Society of Paru, on the origin of the Japuneae, 
&c., containing, in an abridged form, the reault of his 
reaeardiee during the last four years. The doctor wishes 
it to be published at the expense of the society, with notes 
and a critical preface. He writes, also, that he hss coU 
lected the largest library of books which he belieres was 
ever formed in Jspsn; it consists of more than 1900 
Tolamea. His soological museum contains more than 3000 
specimens, and bin botanical eoUeetion about SOOO species, 
in upwards of 0000 specimens. Assisted by his colleague, 
doctor Burger, he has also formed a complete mineralo. 
gioal ooUeotton. Re has visited the most remarkable 
cities, determined their latitude and lonsitode, and 
measured the height of several mountains. He has also 
established a botanical garden at Desims, at the evpeose 
of the gorerement of the Metherlands, in which there are 
now more than 1800 plants cultivat«l. The doctor has 
sIm presented to the king of France a collection of plants in 
domestic nse in Jspsn, which he considers to be well 
adapted for Che climate of the south of Prance.** 
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and the princes of the blood. See the aitidea Etvl, 
and jildermanm * 

JASMINE; h beaotiful genus of plants belonging 
to the diandria numogynia en LinniBus. The corolla 
is funnel-shaped, and the fruit a two-seeded berry. 
Thirty species are known, which are shrubs, often 
with long, twining branches, bearing simple or com- 
pound leaves, and oeautiful and delightfulij fragrant 
flowers. Two spedes are natives of the south of 
Europe. 

JASON ; son of iEson, king of lolchos, in Thes- 
saly, and of Polymeda (according to some writers, of 
Polymete, Alcimede, Polypbeme, &c.) ; a hero of an- 
cient Greece, celebrated for his share in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, before which he had distinguished 
himself in the Caledonian hunt. His instructor was 
Uie Centaur Chiron, who educated most of the heroes 
of that time. His father abdicated the government 
of lolchos before Jason was of full age ; on which 
account his uncle Pelias administered the govern- 
ment as his guardian. The causes of Jason's expedi- 
tion to Colchis are commonly related thus : Pelias, 
Jason's uncle, sent an invitation to all his relations, 
and, among Uie rest, to Jason, to attejid a solemn 
socrifice to Neptune. When ^ason* on his way to 
lolchos, came to the river Evenus (Enipeus, Anaurus), 
he found Juno there, in the form of an old woman, 
who requested him to carry her over. He complied 
wiUi her request, but lost one of his shoes in the 
mud. Pelias, who had been warned by an oracle, 
tliat he should be deprived of his kingdom and life by 
the man who should come to the sacrifice without 
shoes, was alarmed at the sight of Jason in this con- 
dition, and asked him what he would do to the man 
desif[nated by the oracle as his murderer. Jason, at 
the mstigation of Juno, replied, that he should send 
him to Colchis, after the golden fleece ; and he was 
accordingly sent. Another account relates that 
Pelias had deprived his brother of his throne, and 
that Jason, when twenty years old, having asked the 
oracle how he could get possession of his lawful in- 
heritance, was directra to go to the court of Pelias, 
at lolchos, in the dress of a Magnesian, with a leo^ 
pird's skin on his shoulders, aiM armed with two 
lances. On the way, Jason lost his shoe in the man- 
ner above related. All were surprised at his appear- 
ance, and Pelias, who did not recognise him, de- 
manded who he was. Jason answered boldly that 
he was the son of ^son, caused himself to be shown 
the dwelling of hb father, and spent five days there 
with his rnLations, Pheres, Neleus, Admetus, Amy- 
thron, Acastus, and Melampus, in oslebrating his re- 
turn. They then went together to Pelias, and demand- 
ed of him his abdication. Pelias dared not refuse, but 
answered that he would resign, after Jason had per- 
formed a glorious achievement by bringing back the 
golden fleece to Thessaly, as the oracle and the 
shade of Phryxus had commanded, since his age 
would not permit him to go himself. On the voyaee 
(see Argonauts), Jason had two children by Hypsipylo 
of Lemnos — Euneos and Nebrophonus (Deipylus). 
By the assistance of Medea he suooessfblly aooom- 
plisbed the object of his voyage, and returned, carry- 
ing home Medea as his wife, after long wanderinss. 
Here he avenged the murder of his parents and his 
brother, by putting Pelias to deatli. But he was 
unable to retain possession of the throne, and was 
obliged to resign it to Acastus, sun of Pelias, and 
flee, with his wife, to Corinth. Here they passed ten 
happy years, till Jason, wearied of Medea, fell in love 
witli Clauce (Creusa, according to some accounts), 
daugiiter of Creon, king of Corinth, married her, 
and put away Medea and her children. Medea, 
having revenged herself on her liated rival, flrd from 
the wrath of Jason, iu her car drawn by dragons, to 



JRgem, king of AUmbr, after she had pal t» 4mtk 
Mermerus and Pheretns, her sous by Jmob. Ao> 
cording to some, Jason killed himself in despair; iMi 
others reUte that, afier passing a miseffabic vsndv- 
ing life^ he came to»hi8 death by the CuUowing leo- 
dent : As he was sleeping one day, ovcroosw if 
weariness, on the sea-shore, in the shade of the vomI 
which had borne him to Colchis, a beam fell sBoa 
him and crushed him. Others say that he was ancr 
wards reconciled to Medea, and returned with her Is 
Colchis, where, after the deatli-^hia &ther-iniaw, bs 
ruled many years in peace. 

JASPER. SeeQuarig. 

JASSY (Jash), capital of Moldavia, about 18 
miles distant from the Proth, 200 miles «st of 
Ocsakow, 370 north of Constantinople, has a dusiii, 
and is the residence of the hospodar, and sest of ths 
Greek metropolitan of Moldavia, with ftbfXJO vki^ 
itants. The Roman Catliolics are allowed the fits 
exercise of their religion, and there are some Jen 
here. The city is an open place, and wss slamt 
destroyed by the janisaries, Ausnst 10» 1828 : it osv 
contains hardly SOOO houses. The streets are psfed 
with logs. The excellent canvass made here, sad 
the wine of Catanapou, in the neighbourhood, bis 
exported from Jassy to Constantinople. Thii dty 
was taken by the Russians, in 17:i9 and 1769, bitt 
each time restored to the Turks on the condssiea of 
peace. In 1788, it fell into the power of the Aat. 
trians; and, January 9, 1792» the peace betvecs 
Russia and Turkey was signed here. (See jRmm») 
In 1821, the unfortunate Alexander Ypsilanti htn 
raised the standard of the Greek Hetmria spisrt 
the Turks. See MeUmu^ and Greece, Revehdim if, 

JAUCOURT, Louis, chevalier de, one of tte 
contributors to the French Emtffeiemidiey bora 1704, 
at Paris, received the rudiments at his educatioD ii 
Geneva, passed three years at Cambridge, and stndied 
medicine m Holland, under Boerhaave and Tn» 
chin, but determined to practise it only for the bo*- 
fit <tf the poor. On his return home, he derated 
himself entirely to letten, and, at the instanee if 
D*Alembert, he prepared the articles relating to 
medicine and natural philosophy for the £llqdiy^ 
die. He also contributed other articles, whid) aic 
among the best in the work. Feeling his stifoftk 
decline, he retired to Compiegne, where he diedi 
1779. Besides his treatises in the Smeychpedm, h$ 
published various works, some original and um 
translated, on medical sulgects. The manvsaipt rf 
a universal medical dictionary, which he had pn^ 
pared, in six volumes, folio, was lost on its way tst^ 
publisher in Amsterdam, in a vessel that msdii^ 
wrecked on the coast of North Holland. 

JAUNDICE is a disease of which the diitingsi^ 
ing peculiarity is, that the wliule skia bcoQDtfs J^ 
low. It proceeds fhim some disi«se about the iinr« 
or its communication with the bowcJa. The inlifa^ 
symptoms are those of ail diaorden of the dinsura 
organs, except that the water is dark and ioadsd 
with bile, while the bowels appear to be tleprivid «* 
it. The yellow ooloor is first peroeptihle ia *^ 
whiter parts of the body, as the white of the eye, dr., 
and soon overspreads the whole body. Thm ^ 
often an extreme itching and piidLling over Iks 
whole skio. After tlte disease has cooiinaed losi* 
the colour of the skm becomes gradually deeper s"' 
darker, till the disease becomes, aft last, what is vA- 
garly called the hiack jmmdice. ThU appf«sM* 
arises from the bile being retained, from vsiis* 
causes, in the liver and gall^bladdrr, and thus M^ 
absorbed and circulated with the blood. It o»r » 
produced by obstacles to the passage of the bue « 
various kinds, and is often suddenlv induced bys 
violent fit of passion, or mora slowly by \tlo% cas> 
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ttooBBOB of noliiiclioly and p»Mil emotions. It ■ 
a very eommon tfore of tpeech, to say, that ** a 
person views a thm^ or a person with Jnundioed 
ryes ;" bat this to founded in a mistake ; for it is not 
true, that jaondice communicates such a cdoor to the 
tmnsparent part of the eye, as to aifect the colour of 
objects. The above phrase to therefore inappro- 
priate. 

JAVA ; a large island in the Eastern seas, situ- 
ated between 6" and 9> of 8. lat., and between 105® 
and 115* of E. km. from Greenwich. It extends 
from east to west, and to 642 miles in length, iu 
greatest breadth 188 miles, and its aTenge breadth 
ninety-five. To the sooth and west, its shores are 
washed by the Soathem Indian ocean ; to the north- 
west lies tlie island of Sumatra, from which Java is 
separated by a strait, twenty miles wide in the nar- 
rowest part, known by the name of the Straitt of 
Smnda ; to the north to Borneo ; to the north-east, 
Celebes ; and, on the east, the islands of Bali and 
Madura, firom the former of which it to separated by 
a narrow passage, called the StroUt of Bali, The 
totend is divided nearly in its whole length by a 
ranee of mountains, running almost east and west, 
ancT rising to tlieir greatest 'elevation towards the 
centre ; but the range is mudi broken. In several 
hills of the great nin^e of mountains are the craters 
of volcanoes, which formerly raged with fury, and 
poured forth torrents of lava ; liut, at present, none 
sre known to be in activity, though many emit 
smoke after heavy rein. The most considerable 
rivers are the Josna, and the Sedani^ or Tangerang. 
On the bank or bar before Batavia, the flood rises 
about six feet, and higher at spring tides. High and 
low water likewise occur only once in twenty-four 
honn. The totand is traversed from east to west by 
« great military road, 700 miles in extent, construct- 
ed by general Daendels, a governor of the island, 
before it was taken by the British. The year, as to 
usual in tropical dimates, is divided hito the dry 
ami the rainy seasons; or into the east, whidi to 
called the good mofMoon, and the west, or the bad 
wiotuoon. Thunder storms are very frequent, esped- 
ally towards the condusion of the monsoons, when 
they occur almost every evening. The heat of the 
climate to various. Along the sea-ooast, it to liot and 
stdtry. At Batavto, from July to November, the 
tliermometer generally stands, in the hottest pairt of 
the day, between 84* and 90", which it rarely ex- 
ceeds ; and, In the sreatest degree of coolness in the 
morning, it to seldom lower than 76^. In some 
parte, particularly amom; the hiUs, and in many of 
the inland towns, it to of&n so cold as to make a fire 
desirable. Java possesses a soil of extraordinary 
luxuriance and fertility. In the forests, especially in 
those on the north-east coast, to found an abundance 
of lofly trees, fit to be converted into masts, while 
forests of teak supply the place of oak for building 
ships, adapted to all purposes. Palms and cocoa- 
trees are found in great variety, and are distinguish- 
ed by their luxuriant growth, sometunes reaching to 
the astonishmg heicht of 160 feet. Fruits of all 
kinds are also abon&nt, many of them of exquisite 
delicacy and itovour. In the high ground in the in- 
terior, they are found to dwindle and degenerate, in 
that equinoctial dlmate. The various kinds of 
plants, and great abundance of herbs found in Java, 
would afford ample scope for the researches of the 
botanist, as ilowere exhale tlieir perfumes at all 
seasons of the year. Garden-plants are produced hi 
great Tariety, such as endives, cauliflowers, beans, 
cabbages, porapions, melons, patacas or water- 
melons, yams, potatoes, &c. Maise, or Indian corn, 
i» a fkvourite article of food with the natives, who 
eal it roasted. The natural fertility of the soil of 



Java iiipefBedes the necesrfty of laboriooa Ullage. 
The staple produce of the tolaud to rice. Sugar, to 
the amount of 10,000,000 of pounds annuallyTto also 
made. Pepper is produced in great abundance and 
perfection ; also indigo of a very superior quality. 
Cotton to cultivated in almost every part of the 
island ; and the coffee plantations are extremely 
luxuriant. The soil to also very favourable to the 
growth of tobacco. There are many other herbs 
and plants, both medicmal and balsamic, that are but 
imperfectly known to Europeans. Wheat and barley 
are only grown in small quantities, on the hilly tracts, 
chiefly in the middle parts of the island. Oats and 
Bengal groin thrive likewise in those parts of the 
tolaod, and would be produced in great abundance^ 
were due attention given to their culture. The 
domestic animato in Java are buffaloes, and cattle of 
every description, and sheep, goats, and pigs. Game, 
however, does not abound here so much as in other 
countries, though hares and rabbits are pretty com- 
mon ; and deer and antelopes are also plentiful. 
The horses, which are very numerous throughout the 
istond, are small, but active. Wild hogs and mon- 
keys are found in all the jmigles. The forests 
abound with tigers, as powerful and as large as in 
Bengal. A species of black tiger, which to oftoi 
found, is very ferocious. The rhinoceros to some- 
tunes met with. Snakes are found here, as in all 
other hot countries, in great numbers, and of various 
kinds. Some of these are from twenty-five to thirty 
foet hi length. Lisards of all kinds, from the variable 
chameleon to the guana tribe, frequent the bushes, 
trees, and roofs of the houses. Scorpions and mos- 
quetoes abound hi the marshes. There are, besides, 
various other sorts of dangerous and disgusting ver- 
min. Of the numerous feathered tribes found in 
Java, we may remark the cassowary, a very large 
and powerful bird. White eagles have been seen 
here ; and every kind of bird orprey to continually on 
the wing. The aquatic tribe to equally diversified, 
and the extensive fisheries along thto great line of 
coast are highly productive. At the mouths of the 
rivers, numbers of alligators, or caymans, are con- 
tinually lurking for their prey. In the several bays, 
numerous sharks swim aoout the ships ; and many 
animato, undescribed in natural htotory, abound m 
these seas. There are manufactures of cotton, leather, 
and saddlery ; also of iron, brass, and tin. The 
principal articles of exportation are rice, su^, 
ooflee, pepper, indigo, teaa timber and ptonks, spices 
(which are brought from the Moluccas), tin (from 
Banca), cotton, yarn, salt, edible birds' nests. The 
imports are European artides, of every description — 
cilintses and muslins, silks, hats (which are a favour^ 
ite dnns with the Chinese and native chieftains), 
boots and shoes, cabinet ware,fire4irms, eunpowder^ 
shot, haberdashery, hosiery, mathematicBl and musi* 
cal instruments, &c. The poputotion of Java is com- 
posed almost entirely of natives, of a variety distinct 
from the MaJays and other inhabitants of the ndgh- 
bouring tolands. In 1815, it amounted to 5,000,000^ 
of whom one-fortieth part were Chinese, Europeans, 
Arabs, Matoys, and Hindoos. The Javanese are 
small, with a yellow complexion, flattened nose, high 
cheek bones, and thin oeard. Their language to 
entirdy different from the Malay ; thdr religion 
Mohammedanism. Numerous monnmenta of anti- 
quity, buildings, statues, &c., prove that they were 
once in a more flourishing conoition than at presenL 
Three quarters of Java are in the power of the Dutch, 
whose immediate authority extends over three-fifths 
of the inhabitants. The other quarter to divided be- 
tween two native sovereigns in the south-east part of 
tlie island. Java was discovered by the Portngueia 
in 1510. Thev made some settlements there, which 
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were taken posaewion of by the Dutch, towards the 
eod of the sixteenth century. The latter, having 
conquered the native princes, made the island the 
centre of their Indian possessions in 1619. . In 1811, 
the British made themselves masters of it, but re- 
stored it at the peace of Paris, in 1814. The exac* 
tions and oppressions have since occasioned several 
insurrections of the natives. — See Raffles's Hutory of 
Java ^second edition, London, 1830) ; Crawfurd^s 
[British resident at Java] Indian jirchivelago ; Mar- 
chal's Detcripi. G6og.,nuL, et Commereiale de Java 
(Brussels, 1826.) Blume, a Dutch naturalist, who 
resided nine years in the island, has published a view 
of the vegetable kingdom of Java. 

JAY {garruius). These Inrds are distinguished 
from the crows by having their bill rather short and 
straight ; upper mandible somewhat inflected at tip ; 
lower, navicular ; head feathers, erectile ; wings, not 
reaching to tiie tip of the tail ; colours, brilliant. The 
European jay (G. glandaritu) and the blue jay of the 
United States ((?. crtskUtu) are the most prominent 
and best known of this genus, and possess much the 
same characteristics^ both in their wild and their 
domesticated state. They are lively, petulant, and 
rapid in their movements ; exceedingly noisy, havine 
a faculty of imitating harsh sounds. When an owl 
or other bird of prey appears m the woods, they utter 
piercing cries, and assemble in great numbers to 
attack the common enemy. The same thing takes 
place when they see a sportsman, whose purpose they 
often frustrate by their vociferous noise. They 
indulge no fomiliarity with man, and discover aU 
that uiyness and timidity so natural to thieves. In a 
domestic state, they are restless, and much addicted 
to transports of aneer. When confined in a cage, 
therrfore, they soon lose their beauty, by the perpet- 
ual nibbing and breaking of their feathers. Like 
their kindred, the magpie and jackdaw (q. v.), they 
can be taught a variety of words and sounds, parti- 
cularly those of a harsh and grating character, as that 
of a saw, &c. 

JAY, John, an enunent American jurist and states- 
man, was bom in the city of New York, Dec. 1, 1745, 
old stvle. After receiving the elements of education 
at a ixNirding-echool, and under private tuition, he 
was placed, when fourteen years of age, at King's 
(now Columbia) college, in his native place. Here 
he devoted himself principally to those branches 
which he deemed most important in reference to the 
profession of Uie law, upon the study of which he 
entered after receiving his bachcdor's degree. In 
1768, he was admitted to the bar, and in 1774 was 
chosen a delegate to the first American congress, 
which met at Philadelphia, and was placed on a com- 
mittee with Mr Lee and Mr Livingston, to draft an 
address to the people of Great Britain. It was pre- 
pared by Mr Jay, and is one of the most eloquent 
productions of tlie tune. In the two following years, 
he was re-elected, and served on various important 
committees. In 1776, he was chosen president of 
congress. In 1777, he was a member of^the conven- 
tion which framed the constitution of New York ; and 
the first draft of that instrument proceeded from his 
pen. The following year, when the government of 
New York was organised, he was appointed chief- 
justice of that state. In 1779, we find him again a 
member of congress, and in the chair of that body. 
From this, however, he was removed in the same 
year by his appointment as minister plenipotentiary 
to Spain. The oljects of Mr Jay's mission were to 
obtain firom Spain an acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, to form a treaty of 
alliance, and to procure pecuniary aid; with regard to 
the last only of which poinU, a satisfactory conclusion 
wi« obtahied. In 1782, Mr Jay was appointed one of 



the commiiBioBera to negotiate a peaee with Brioia, 
at the same time that fa» was authorned to oautiauK 
the negotiation with Spain. In ooojunction with Mr 
Adams and doctor Franklin, he resolved to duobcy 
the instructions of congress to follow in all thingi liie 
advice of the French minister, count de Verceooes, 
wlm was embarrassing the negotiation with Britain, 
in order to benefit France at the expense of the 
United States, and accordingly they u^ned'a Urealj 
witli the British minister, without his knovled^ 
The definitive treaty having been signed in Septem- 
ber, 1783, he soon afterwards resigned his coDmis- 
sion as minister to Spain, and, in May, 1784, eiu. 
bark^ for the United States. He was then placfJ 
at the head of the departipent for foreign aflain, in 
which ofl&oe he continued until the adoption of the 
present constitution, when he was appointed chid- 
justice of the United States. In 1787, lie received a 
serious wound in the forehead firom a stone, wKen 
acting as one of a volunteer eorpe to preserve the 
peace of the city at the time of the doctors' mofai 
He was, in consequence, confined to his bed for some 
time, a circumstance which obliged him to discon- 
tinue writing for the Federalist, to which he had 
already contributed the*second, third, fourth, and fifth 
numbers. The only other number in the volume froD 
his pen is the sixty-fourtti, on the treaty-making 
power. In 1784, he was sent as envoy extraordi- 
nary to Great Britain, and concluded the treaty which 
has been called after his name. Before his retun in 
1795, he had been elected governor of his native state 
— a post which he occupied until 1801. In that year, 
he declined a re-election, as well as a re-appointoent 
to the office of chidf-justice of the United States, sod 
retired to private life. The remainder of his days 
was passed in devotion to study, particularly theolo- 
gical, and to practical benevolence. He died, May 
17, 1829, universally honoured and beloved. He vis 
a man of inflexible firmness of mind in the perform- 
ance of duty, of great discernment, extensive infonus- 
tion, and fine talents as a writer. Although niher 
cautious with strangers, with friends he was aJTable 
and finank ; economical in his expenses, be was at the 
same time generous towards every object worthy of 
his bounty. The letters between him and general 
Washington, various extracts of which are oontaiaed 
in tlie finh volume of Marshall's history, exhibit the 
elevated place he held in the confidence and estecn 
of that illustrious man. 

JEDDO, JEDO, or YEDDO ; a city of Jspsn, 
capital of the empire, at the head of a large bay, at 
the mouth of a river, in the S. E. of Niphon ; 160 E. 
by N. of Meaco. Lon. 140» E. ; lat. 36» 30^ N. The 
population has heretofore been estimated at 1 /XX),O00. 
In 1812-13, the Japanese told to Golownin, that the 

Eulation exceeded 10/XX),000 ; that in the princi- 
streets were 280,000 houses, each cootaiuing 
1 thirty to forty persons; and that in the city 
there were 36,000 blind men. Meaco was fbrmerly 
the capital, and is still the residence of the spiritual 
emperor ; but the civil and military emperor has his 
residence at Jeddo. This city is seven miles lon^, 
five broad, and twenty in circuit. It has no walk 
except those which surround the palace. It is said 
not to be surpassed in magnificence by any city in 
Asia, since, besides the usual accompaniments of a 
capital, all the princes and great men are obliged lo 
make it their residence for half of the year. It coo* 
tains, therefore, many splendid palaces, which stano 
by themselves, surroimded by large conrt-yards and 
stately gates, and, though built only of wood, and 
one story high, are distinguished by varnished stair 
cases and lam and finely ornamented apartnientt. 
The palace ofthe emperor may be properly calkd a 
great fortified city. It is situated in the heart u 
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Jm gmenl city, mid to be five leagues in circuit, sur> 
rounded with walls and ditches, and containing sev- 
emi fortified baildings, which have the appearance 
of cBstles. The outer part is composed ot streets, 
containing many palaces, In which reside the princes 
of the hkMd, ministers, aiid other public functionar- 
ies. In the centre ia the emperor*8 palace, tlie body 
of it being of only one lugh story, but adorned with a 
square tower raised many stories high. Unlike all 
oUier Japanese structures, it is well built of freestone, 
and is surrounded by a wall of the same material. 
The city is Intersected by branches of tlie river, and 
by canals. It is the seat of an extensive commerce, 
and has many flourishing manuiactures. It is greatly 
exposed to the ravages of fire. In 1658, 100,000 
booses were reduced to ashes in forty-eight hours. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas, the third preSdent of the 
United States of America, was bom April 2, old style, 
1743, at Shadwell, in Albemarle county, Virginia, 
and was the eldest of eicht children. His father, 
though his education liad been entirely neglected in 
early life, beine a man of strong mind, acquired, by 
sobsiequenft study, considerable infonnation. He died 
when the sulject of our sketch was about twelve years 
old, having previously given liim every means of 
knowledge that could be procured, and left him a 
considerable estate. After gohig through a course 
of school instruction, young JcSefsou entered •the 
college of William and Mary, where he remained 
for two years. He thra oonunenced the study of 
law under the guidance of the celebrated George 
Wythe, by whom, in 1767, lie was introduced to its 
practice, at the bar of the general court of the colony, 
at which lie continued until the revolution. In 1769, 
he was elected a member of the provincial legisla- 
ture from the county where he resided, and made a 
fruitless effiirt, in that body, for the emancipation of 
the slaves. By this time, a spirit of opposition liad 
been excited in the colonies to the arbitrary measures 
of the British govemmeut ; and when the governor 
of Virginia dissolved the general assembly, m 1769, 
in consequence of the sympathy which was displayed 
by the majority of its members with the feelings 
which had Ijeen manifested in Massachusetts, they 
met, the neit dav, in the public room of the Raleigh 
tavern, formed themselves into a convention, drew 
UD articles of association against tlie use of any mer- 
Gliandise Imported from Great Britain, and signed 
and recommeiided them to the people. They then 
repaired to their respective counties, and were ail 
reelected, except those few who had declined assent- 
ing to their proceedings. In 1773, Mr Jefierson 
associated liifmself with several of the boldest and 
most active of his companions in the house (*^ not 
thinking," as he says himself, *' the old and leading 
membera up to the point of forwardness and seal 
which the times required "), and with them formed 
the system of committees of correspondence, in a 
private room of the same Raleigh tavern. This 
system was adopted as the best instrument for com- 
munication between the diiferent colonies, by which 
they might be brought to a mutual understanding, 
and a unity of action produced. This end was com- 
pletely accomplished, as well as another object — 
tliat of exciting throughout the colonies a desire for 
a gtoerai congress. It was accordingly resolved that 
one should be held, and in Virginia a convention was 
asFembled for the purpose of choosing delegates. 
Of this convention Mr Jefferson was elected a mem- 
ber; but, being suddenly taken ill on the road, as he 
was repairing to Williamsburg, its place of meeting, 
he sent on to its chairman, Peyton Randolph, a 
draught of instructions which he liad prepam as 
proper to be given to the delegates who siiotild be 
sent to congress. It was laid on the table for peru- 



sal; but, though approved by nany, the sentinMnts 
contain^ in it were too bold to be adopted by tlie 
majority : ** tamer sentiments," in his own words, 
" were preferred, and, I believe, wisely preferred ; 
the leap I proposed beinr too long, as yet, for the 
mass of our citisens." The position tliat he main- 
tained was, that the relation between Great Britain 
and the colonies was exactly the same as tliat be- 
tween England and Scotland, after the accession of 
James, and until the union, and the same as her 
relations with Hanwer, having the same executive 
chief, but no other necessary political connexion. In 
this doctrine, however, the only person who entirely 
concurred with him was George Wythe, the other 

eitriots ^ stopping at the half-way house of John 
ickinson, who ^Imitted that Britain had a right 
to regulate their commerce, and to lay duties on it for 
the purposes of regulation, but not of raising reve- 
nue. ' Though the paper was not adopted, the con- 
vention, nevertheless, caused it to be printed in a 
pamphlet form, under the title of a Summary View 
of the Rights of British America. Having found its 
way to Britain, it was taken up by the opposition, 
and, with a few interpolations of Mr Burke, passed 
through several editions. It procured for its author 
considerable reputation, and likewise the dangerous 
honour of having his name placed on a list of pro- 
scriptions, in a oill of attainder, which was com- 
meiK>ed in one of the houses of parliaroent, but was 
speedily suppressed. June 21, 1775, Mr Jefferson 
took his seat for the first time in congress, having 
been chosen to fill the place of Peyton Randolph, 
who had resigned. In this new capacity, he per- 
severed in the decided tone which he had assumed, 
always maintaining that no accommodation should 
be made between the two countries, unless on the 
broadest and most liberal basis. After serving on 
several committees, he was at length appointed a 
member of that, whose report has Jinked the name 
of its author with the historv of American indepen- 
dence. June 7, 1776, the delegates from Virginia, 
in compliance with the instructions of the convention, 
moved that congress should dedare the United Colo> 
nies firee and independent states. This gave rise to 
a warm and protracted debate ; for as yet there were 
many who continued to cling to the hope of a peace- 
ful adjustment. In the course of the discussion, it 
appearing that several colonies were not yet fully 
ripe for separation, it was deemed orudent to defer 
the final decision of the question ror a short tune ; 
and, in the mean while, a committee was appointed 
to prepare a dechiration of independence, consisting 
of John Adams, doctor Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
Robert R. Livingston, and Mr Jefferson. The hist 
named gentleman was requested to draw up the 
paper, which he did; andf it was reported to the 
house, after receiving a few alterations from doctor 
Franklin and Mr Adams. On the first of July, the 
day selected for deciding upon the original motion of 
the Virginia delegates, it was carried in the affirma- 
tive by a hu^ majority, and two or three days after- 
wards by an luuinimous vote. The declaration of 
independence was then brought before the house, by 
which, though generally approved, it was, in some 
respects mooified. Those passages, especially, which 
conveyed censure upon the people of Britain, were 
either greatly softened, or entirely omitted, as tlie 
idea was still entertauied that the colonies possessed 
friends among them, whose good vrill it would be pro- 
per to cherish ; and a clause reprobating the slave- 
trade was cancelled, in comphiiflance to some of the 
southern States, who were Uirgely engaged in the 
traffic. The debates respecting the declaration oc- 
cupied three days, on the last of which, tlie 4th of 
July, it was signed by every member present, except 
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John Dickiiuon, who deemed ft rupture with the 
mother country, at that moment, rash and premature. 
September 2^ 1776, Mr Jefferson retired from his seat 
in congress, and, on the 7th of October, took his 
place in the legislature of Virginia^ of which he had 
been elected a member from his county. In this 
situation, he was indefatigable in his labours to lot- 
prove the imperfect constitution of the state, wludi 
fuid been recently and hastily adopted, before a 
draught of one which he had formed on the purest 
principles of republicanism, had reached the conven- 
tion, which was deliberating at Richmond. The 
chief service which he performed was as a member 
of a commission for revising the laws, consisting, 
besides himself, of Edmund Pendleton^ George Wythe, 
George Mason, and Thomas Ludweli Lee, by whom 
no less tlian 126 bills were prepared, from which are 
derived all the most liberal features of the existing 
laws of the commonwealth. The share of Mr Jeffer- 
son in this great task was prominent and laborious. 
June 1, 1779, he was chosen the successor of Mr 
Henry, in the office of governor of the state, and 
continued in it for two years> ot the end of which 
period he resigned, "from a belief," as he says, 
^that, tmder the pressure of the invanon under 
which we were then labouring, the puUic would 
have more confidence in a military chief, and that 
the military commander being invested with the civil 
power also, both murht be wielded with more energy, 
promptitude and ef^t, for the defence of the state." 
General Nelson was appointed in his stead. Two days 
after his retirement from the government, he nar- 
rowly escaped capture by the enemy, a troop of horse 
having been despatched to Monticello, where he was 
residing, for the purpose of making him prisoner. 
He was breakfiisting, when a neighbour rode up at 
full speed with the intelligence that the troop was 
descending a neighbouring hilL He first sent off his 
fiimily in a carriage, and after a shortdelay for some 
indispensable arrangements, mounted his horse, and 
taking a course through the woods, joined them at 
the house of a friend — a flight in which it would be 
difficult to discern any thing dishonourable, although 
it has been made the subject of sarcasm and reproach 
without end, by the spirit of party. 

June 15, 1781, Mr Jefferson was appointed mini- 
ster plenipotentiary, in conjunction with others, to 
negotiate a peace then expected to be effected, 
Uirongh the mediation of the empress of Russia ; but 
he declined, for the same reason that had induced 
him, in 1776, to decline also the appointment of a 
commissioner, with doctor Franklin, to go to France 
in order to negotiate treaties of alliance and commerce 
with that govenunent. On both occasions, the state 
of his family was such that he could not leave it, and 
he *' could not expose it to the dangers of the sea, and 
of capture by thie British ships, Uien covering the 
ocean." He saw, too, that ^ the labouring oar was 
really at home," especially at the time of his first 
appointment. But, in November, 1782, con g res s , 
having received assurance tliata general peace would 
lie concluded in the winter and spring, renewed the 
offer which they had made the previous year; and 
this time it was accepted ; but the preliminary arti- 
cles being agreed upon before he left the country, 
he returned to Montksello, and was chosen (June 6, 
1783) a member of congress. It was duriiw the 
session at AnnapoUs, that, in consequence of Mr Jef- 
feraon's proposal, an executive committee was fbrmeil, 
called the eommittee of the gtates, consisting of a 
meml)er from each state. Previously, executive and 
legislative functions were both impoMd upon con- 
gress ; and It was to obviate the bad effects of this 
Junction, that Mr Jefferson's prooosition was adopted. 
Success, however, did not atiena the plan ; the mem- 



bers composing the committee quarrdled,and, i 
it impossible, on account of their altercations, to fuilll 
their duties, they abandoned their post, after a shoit 
period, and thus left the government without any vsi- 
Die head, during the acyoumment of congress. May 
7, 1784, congress having resolved to appoint another 
minister, in addition to Mr Adams and doctor Fiaak- 
lin, for negotiating treaties of oommeroe withfbreiga 
nations, selected Mr Jefferson, who accordingly sailed 
from Boston July 5, and arrived in Paris August 6. 
Doctor Franltiin was already tliere, and Mr Adams 
tiaving, soon after, joined them, they entered tt(iao 
the duties of their mission. They were not voy lac- 
cessfiil, however, in fomung the deaired conuBerdal 
treaties, and, liter some reflection andexpcrieocs.ik 
was thought better not to urge them too strooglx, 
but to leave suc^ regulations to flow voluHariiy 
from the amicable dispositions and the evident inter- 
ests of the several nations. In June, 1785, Mr 
Adams repaired to London, on being appointed mini- 
ster plenipotentiary at the court of St James» aid, 
in July, doctor Franklin returned to America, sod 
Mr Jefferson was named his successor at Fans, hi 
the February of 1786, he received a pressing kttar 
finom Mr Adams, requesting him to proceed to Loa- 
don immediately, as symptoms of a better ditpostion 
towards America were beginning to appear in tkt 
British cabinet, than had Iwen manifested since the 
treaty of peace. On this account, he leit Paris io 
the following March, and, on his arrival in Londfls, 
agreed with Mr Adams on a very summary fucm of 
treaty,proposing *^n exchange of citisenahip for oord- 
tiaens, our ships, and our proooctions generally, exoe{it 
as to office." At the usual presentation, howeter, 
to the king and queen, both Mr Adams sjk) iumself 
were received in the most ungracious manner, and, 
after a few vague and ineffectual conferences, he le- 
turned to Paris. Here he remained, with the excep- 
tion of a visit to Holland, to Piedmont, and tbesoutbof 
Fnince, until the autumn of 1789, ■ealonsly panaing 
whatever was beneficial to his country. September 
26 of that year, he left Paris for Havre, and, cms- 
ing over to Cowes, embarked for the United Statfs. 
November 83, he landed at Norfolk, Va., and, wtuM 
on his way home, received a letter from presidMa 
Washington, covering the appointment of secrebirj 
of state, under the new constitutioo which was jnrt 
commencing its openticm. He soon aftennrdi 
received a second letter firam the same quarter, ^yiiv 
him the option of returning to France^ in his auoist^ 
rial capacity, or of accepting the semtaryship* Iwt 
conveying a strong intimation of desire t^t bt 
would choose the hitter office. This commnnioBtiaa 
was produced by a letter from Mr Jeffenon Io |be 
president, in reply to the one first written, in whia 
he had expressed a decided inclination to go bsdc la 
the Frendi metropolis. He then, however, coosroteil 
to forego his preference, and, March 21. arrived >■ 
New York, where congress was in session, and m* 
mediately entered upon the dutiea of his post '^ 
woukl be altogether inconsistent witii our limiu lo 
give a minute account of the rest of Mr Je«r' 
aoo'a political life. Thb could not be done wiUioat 
writing tile history of the United States for a oertaia 
period. We must, therefore content oursehrcs «it} 
stating that he continued to fill tiie aecretarysbip « 
state, until the 31st of December, 1793. vbea m 
resigned. From Uiat period until February. 179^ 
he lived in retirement In this year he was ri«lM 
vice^preaident of the United States, and, io 1^'*^ 
chosen president, by a majority of one vote <^^ J^ 
competitor, Mr Adams. At the expiratitio of^^ 
years, he again retired to private life, from ^^^^ 
never* afterwards emerged. The rest of hJslifc * ^ 
passed at Monticello, whk^ was a oootiAMd sceai 
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of the blandest, and most liberal hospitality. Such, in- 
deed, was the extent to which calls upon it wele made, 
hy foreigners as well as Americans, that the closing 
year of his tife was imbittered by distressing pecu- 
niary embarrassments. He was forced to ask per- 
mission of the Virginia legislature to sell his estate 
by lottery, which was granted. Shortly after Mr 
JeiKereon's return to Montioello, it having been pro- 
posed to form a college in his Deiffhbourhood, he 
addressed a letter to the trustees, in wQch he sketched 
a plan for the establishment of a general system of 
education in Vimnia. This appears to have led the 
way to an act oTthe legislature, in the year 1818, by 
which commisioners were appointed with authority 
to select a site, and form a plan for a university, on 
a large scale. Ofthese commissioners, Mr Jefferson 
was unanimously chosen the chairman, and, August 
4, 1818, he framed a report, embracing the princi- 

Kles on which it was proposed the institution should 
e formed. The situation selected for it was at 
Charlottesville, a town at the foot of the mountain on 
which Mr Jefferson redded. He lived to see the 
oniversity — the child of his old age— -in prosperous 
operation, and giving promise of extejisive usefulness. 
He fuiftlled the duties of its rector until a short 
period before his death, which occurred on the 4th of 
July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration 
of independence, and within the hour in which he had 
aigned it. 

In person, Mr Jefferson was tall and well formed ; 
his ooontenance was bland and expressive ; his oon« 
versation fluent, imaginative, various, and eloquent. 
Few men equalled him in the foculty of pleasing In 
personal intercourse, and acquiring ascendency in 
political connexion. He was the acJtnowledged head 
of the republican party, from the period of its orga- 
nisation down to that of his retirement from pumic 
lifo. The unbounded praise and blame which he 
received as a politician^ must be left for the judgment 
of the historian and posterity. In the four volumes 
of his posthumous works, edited by his grandson, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, there are abuiraant ma- 
terials to guide the literary or historical critic in 
forming an estimate of his powers, acquirements, 
feelings, and opinions. His name is one of the 
brightest in the revolutionary galaxy. Mr Jefferson 
was a sealoos cultivator of literature and science. As 
early as 1781, he was favourably known as an author, 
by his notes on Virginia, He published, also, various 
essays on political and philosophical subjects, and a 
Manual of Parliamentary practice, for the use of the 
Senate of the United States. In the year 1800, the 
French national institute diose him one of their 
foreien tnembers. The volumes of posthumous works, 
in aodition to an autobiography or the author to the 
year 1790, consist principally of letters from the year 
1775 to the time of his death, and embrace a great 
varietr of subiects. 
JEFFREY OF MONMOUTH. See Geoffrey, 
JEFFREYS, GvoRoa, lord bnron Wem, commonly 
known by the name of Judge Jeffrey f^ was bom 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He was entered at the Middle Temple, and, by at- 
tending an assise during the plague, when few barris- 
ters could be met with, he was allowed to plead, 
although not formally admitted, and continued to 
practise unrestrained until he attained the highest 
employments in the law. Soon after commencing 
Ms professional career, he was chosen recorder of 
London ; and to this advancement, and the influence 
it procured him, may be attributed his introduction 
at court, and appointment of solicitor to the duke of 
York. A willing instrument of all sorts of measures, 
his tiuther promotion, at such a period, was rapid, 
and he was appointed, suooessively, a Welsh judge 



and chiefjnstice of Cliester, and created a baronet. 
When parliament began to prosecute the abhorrer* 
(or church and court party, so called firom their 
address to the king, Charles 11., expressing their 
abhorrence of those who endeavoured to encroach on. 
the royal prerogative), he resigned the recordership, 
and was appointed chief-justice of the king's bench. 
On the accession of James II., he was one of the 
advisers and promoters of all the oppressive and 
arbitrary measures of his reign ; and, for his san- 
guinary and inhuman procee(ung8 against the adhe. 
rents of Monmouth, was rewarded with (he post of 
lord high chancellor (1685). He usually, however, 
showed himself an able and impartial jiulge, where 
political purposes were not to he answered. His 
deportment on the^bench was, in the highest degree, 
discreditable at all times, and he indulged in scurrility 
and abuse of the most degrading description. On 
the arrival of the prince of Orengej Uie chancellor, 
who had disguised himself as a seaman, in order tu 
get on board a ship uiiknoMm, was detected in a low 

gublic house in Wapping, by an attorney whom he 
ad insulted in open court The latter making his 
discovery known, Jeffreys was immediately seised by 
the populace, and carried before the lord mayor, who 
sent him to the lords in council, by whom he was 
committed to the Tower^ where he died April 18, 
1689. 

JEFFRIES, John, M.D., was bom at Boston, in 
America, Feb. 5, 1744, and, after graduating at tlie 
university of Cambridge, commeiued the study of 
medicine. After completing his preparatory studies, 
and being admitted to practise, he went to London, 
and sedulously attended the instructions ojf the most 
distinguished lectyrers. June 1, 1760, the university 
of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of doctor 
of physic, he being, as it is believed, the first nativif 
of the American provinces who obtained that honour. 
In the same year, he returned to Boston, where he 
recommenced his labours, and continued to practise, 
with great success, until the evacuation of that city 
by the British garrison. He then accompanied g(»ne- 
ral Howe to Halifax. That coromandiT made him 
surgeon-general to the forces in Nova Scotia, in 1776, 
In March, 1779, he went again to England, where he 
was made suiigeon-miuor to the forces in America, 
In the spring of 1779, he entered upon tlie duties of 
this office in Savannah, then in the possession of the 
British. He did not, however, retain it very long, 
for. In December, 1780, he was again in London, 
having resigned, and proceeded thither in conse- 
quence of a severe domestic affliction. In London, 
he practised with considerable success, and occupied 
himself much with scientUk; research, having declined 
the offer of the lucrative post of surgeon general to 
the forces in India. To ascertain the correctness of 
certain preconceived hypotheses rektive to atmo- 
spheric temperature, and the practicability of some 
aerostatic improvements which had suggested them- 
selves to his mind, he undertook two aerial voyages. 
The second one was made Jan. 7, 1785, from the 
clif& of Dover, across the British channel, into the 
forest of Guinnes, in the province of Artois, in France, 
and was the only successful attempt to cross the sea 
in a balloon. The reputation accruing from these 
expeditions gained him the notice and civilities of 
some of the most distinguished personages of the 
day, procured for him an introduction to all the 
leanied and scientific societies of Paris, and focilitated 
his access to the medical and anatomical schools of 
that metropolis. He drew up a paper, detailing the 
result of his various experiments, which was read 
before the royal society of London with much appro- 
bation . In the summer of 1789, he repaired to Bos- 
ton where he aooo acquired enuuence. It is said tha. 
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he delivered the first public lecture in Boston on 
Binitomy, a branch of which he was very fond. He 
delivered, however, but one ; for, on the second 
evening, a mob, having collected, entered his anatomi- 
cal room, and carrira off, in triumph, his subject, 
which was the body of a convict, given him by the 
governor after execution. After an uninterrupted 
and successful practice of fifty, three years, he was 
seised with an inflammation of the bowels, originat- 
ing in a hernia occasioned by great exertion in liis 
first aerial voyage, which carried him off on the 16th 
of September, 1819, aged seventy-six years. 

JEHOVAH ; the awful and ineffable name of the 
God of Israel, which was revealed to Moses. The 
pronunciation of this celebrated rir^ay^afifutrt*^ 
which means. He who w, %c€u^ and will be. or the 
EfemaL Utichangeable, the FaUhful (Exod. iii. 14 ; 
vl 3), is not known, nor is its entire signification, 
though it seems to contain all the tenses of the He- 
brew word to bey and to imply, as above explained, 
eternal and necestary being. It reminds us of the 
inscription on the temple of Isis. in Egypt—'' I am 
whatever is, was, and will be, and no mortal has ever 
raised my veil ;'' and this resemblance may perhaps 
be explained by the passage in Acts vii. 22, <' Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.'* 
(See Egyptian Mythology ^ end of article Hierogly- 
phici,) How far it may be connected with the excla- 
mation lM>, of the Egyptians and Greeks (Diod. Sic. 
i. 94 ; Macrob., Saturn, i. 18), we cannot decide. 
We know that the Hebrews cherished the most pro- 
found awe for this incommunicable and mysterious 
name, and that this sentiment led them to avoid pro- 
nouncing it, and to substitute for it, in the sacred 
text, the word Adonai, which signifies the lord. This 
custom still prevails among the Jews, who attribute 
to the pronunciation of the name of the Almighty 
the power of working miracles, and thus explain those 
of Christ. This religious respect for the name of 
God is analogous to the veneration of the Egyptians 
for the proper names of their deities. They may be 
written dther in the figurative, symbolic, or phonetic 
characters (see Hieroglyphics)', and, in hieroglyphic 
or hieratic inscriptions, which are of a sacred charac- 
ter, they are phonetic ; but in demotic texts which are 
of a profiuie nature, tlie names of the gods are always 
expressed symbolically, and never phonetically; and 
ChJEunpollion has even found that some hieroglyphic 
names of divinities were written one vray and, pro- 
nounced another. The Greeks, too, were superstiti- 
ously fearful of uttering the name of Gorgon or Demo- 
gorgon, and not less afraid of calling the Furies by their 
names. (Eurioides, Ore«fe«, verses 37 and 430.) The 
conception of the Jehovah of the Israelites differs from 
all other tlieologpcal conceptions of that age. No im- 
age of him was allowed. He was the invisible protec- 
tor and king of Israel, worshipped by obedience to his 
commandments, and an observance of the ceremonies 
instituted through Moses ; yet the Jews were not 
Buflknently advanced to adore their Jehovah entirely 
in a spiritual manner, and the popular belief attributp 
ed to him more or less of human qualities. Thus he 
was conceived, firom the time of bavid, to have his 
residence particularly on mount Zion. Jehovah was, 
and still is considered, by the Jews, as the particu- 
lar God of their race, the national God of Israel ; 
and it was Christ who first represented him as the 

Elector of all mankind, as a lather, and' not an nb- 
of fear, to whom the Israelites even attributed 
passions. 

JELLY includes every translucent juice so far 
tliickened as to coagulate, when cold, into a trem- 
bling mass ; as the Juices of acid or mucilaginous 
fruit, currants. See., which, by the addition of one 
9nrt sugar to two parts of Juice, and, by boiling, 



have obtained a proper oonsistenoe ; ahoa oononi. 
traied decoction of Iceland moss, made agrreable to 
the taste by the addition of sugar or liqinrioe ; also 
strong decoctions of the horns, bones, or extrenitiet 
of animals, boiled to sudi a degree as to be stiff and 
firm when cold, without the addition of any sofor. 
The jellies of fruits are cooling, sapomceooi, and 
acescent, and therefore are good as medidnei in tU 
disorders of the prinue vice, arising from alkaleseiaK 
juices, especially when not given alone, but diloted 
with water. On tlie contrary, the Jellies made tram 
animal substances are all alkalescent, and are there- 
fore good in all cases in which an acidity of the 
humours prevails. The alkalescent quality of tliese 
is, however, in a great measure, taken off, by sdiliRg 
lemon Juice and sugar lemon to them. There vss 
formerly a sort of jellies much in use, called etm- 
pound jellies; these had the restorative medicinal 
drugs added to them, but they are now scarcely ever 
heard of. Animal jelly is solable in water, glntia- 
ous, becomes fluid by heat, coagulates m the cold, 
combines with oils and resins, is decomposed by cor- 
rosive alkali, and gives out ammonium ; when it It 
treated with nitric acid, it yields oxalic acid, an), 
under dry distillation, yields the products obtaioaUe 
from all animal substances, and can be cfaangsd 
into a perfectly dry substance by evaporation. 

JEMAPPES ; a vilhige of the NetherlandB, is 
Hainault, near Mons, on the Scheldt, celebretfd h 
the place of the first great battle in the French l^ 
volutionary war, fought November 6, 1792, in ooa- 
memoratlon of which, while under the French dom- 
inion, the whole department was called Jemapftt. 
The loss of this battle by the Austrians had t 
great influence on the public sentiment of Emope, 
and gave the highest impulse to the enthosiaaa d 
the French. The consequence of this defeat— the 
loss of the Netherlands and of Liege by the allies- 
would have been still sTpater, if the French had not 
stopped their pursuit or the fiying Austrian army tt 
the Roer, instead of driving them across the Rhine. 
The Prussians had already retired to the Rhine afte 
their unsuccessful campaign in 1792, when Dnmoo- 
ries suddcaily fell upon the Netheriands, planninf^the 
movements of his army with so much skill, and tnkftr 
ing them with so much rapidity and decision, that the 
allies soon perceived that there was no want of able 
generals among the French. The French army «0 
more numerous than the Austrian, which was com- 
manded by Albert, duke of Saxe-Tescben, btit ths 
latter had the advantage of a position cooaidered 
almost impregnable. The enthusiasm and luaftiil 
spirit of the French, which here displayed thenselvet 
in all their brilliancy, bore down all obstacles, aiKl 
redoubt after redoubt was stormed and taken, to the 
chant of the Marseilles hymn. Dumouries, who bad 
appointed the young duke of Chartres, now klof of 
the French, his lieutenant, commanded the oentfN 
Dampierre and BeumonviUe the right, and Femad 
the left wing. The loss of the Austrians was esci* 
mated at 5000 men. Eight days after, DuoouK^ 
entered Brussels. 

JEMSHID, or GIAMSCHID; a Persian sow- 
reign, celebrated in Oriental history, the period « 
whose existence is somewhat uncertain. He is ^ 
to have ascended the throne of Persia about 800 B. C« 
and to have founded the fiimous city of Istakhar, 
called, by the Greeks. Persepolia. To this prince a 
ascribed the first establishment of pnblic baths, tte 
invention of tents and pavilions, and the use of line for 
mortar in buildings. He instructed his s u^ect» ra 
astronomy, and also probably in the mysteri* o« 
Sabeism, or the worship of the heavenly bodi es ;b« t. 
though he is represented as a wise and powerW 
monarch, he was unfortunate in wv» and, bvH 
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been dethroned by Zoliak, ait Arabian king, he spent 
the latter part of his life in indigence and obscurity. 
His son Pheridoun was preserved, by the care of the 
queen, from the pursuit of the usurper, and ultimate- 
ly recovered his father's throne. See Malaibn's 
HiHory of PevMiOf two volumes, London, 1829. 

JENA ; a town of Saxe-Weimar, in Thuringia, at 
the confluence of the Leuthra and the Saale, in a 
romantic valley, witli 60/X)0 inhabitants; lat. 50^ 
66^ 28" N.; Ion. ll^* 37' 23'^ E. The environs are 
diverafied and delightful, and contain several fine 
ruins. There are some manufiBw:tories at Jena, and 
it has a much frequented &ir, but the chief support 
of the place is the ancient university. In 1647, tlie 
elector, John Frederic, after the unfortunate battle 
of Muhlberg, being conducted a prisoner through 
Jena, and being occupied with the design of sup- 
plying his dtiminions with a substitute for the lost 
ouiversity of Wittenberg, founded by his uncle, 
Frederic the Wise, was pleased witli the diarming 
valley of Jena, and advised his sons to found a 
university here. Three convents, witli their posses- 
lions, were appropriated to this institution, which 
Charles V. actually chartered as a university 
(February 2, 1558), though not very willincly, 
because it was a Protestant institution. Jena nas 
had many of the first German literati among her 
fvofessors, and the late duke of SuLe-Weimar was 
so libeml towards it, that it became one of the roost 
favourite universities of 'the Germans ; but the cele- 
bration of the jubilee of the reformation, on the 
Wartburg, not rar from Jena, where Luther trans- 
lated part of the Bible, and the circumstance that 
Sand, the murderer of Kotsebue, studied there, uiduoed 
the other Gennan governments to prohibit, in 1819, 
any of their subjects from studjring there. Prussia 
revoked her prohibition in 1825; but it has not 
resumed its former standing. In 1829, it contained 
600 students. The university has a library of 
lOOXXX) volumes, museums, a botanical garden, an 
aoatomicai theatre, &c. It is one of the cheapest in 
Cennany. It is also one of the few where the small 
sword is used in duels. Schiller, the German poet, 
vas professor of history at Jena, which is the joint 
university of the Saxon duchies. 

Jena and Averst&di, Battle of (October 14, 
1S06). Placed in the most unhappy situation, since 
the treaty of Vienna of I)ecember 15, 1805 (see 
^uttertitx), involved in war with England and Sweden 
en account of Hanover, Prussia took up arms to 
<Kfend the independence of Northern Germany 
*pinst France; but the commander-in-chief^ the 
duke of Brunswick, seventy-two years old, instoid of 
peoecrating immediately beyond the Rhine, and 
compelling the elector of Hesse, who wished to 
nEmain neutral, to unite his forces with those of 
]^|fiisai&, concentrated the Saxon-Pnissian army hi 
Thuringia, by which he lost not only the right 
OKHaent of attack, but also all the advantages of his 
line of defence aind communication with the Elbe, 
^hiie he obstinately persisted In the opinion that 
Napoleon would not act on the aggressive. He dis- 
covered too h&te, that the lefk flank of the Prussian 
•nny was wholly exposed to the enemy. Napoleon, 
^ho left Paris September 25, and arrived at Kronach 
October 8, had achieved ttie victory, and the great 
nnults of the campaign before the battle was fought, 
by his generalship in making himself master, within 
Ij ^^ ^ ^ region between the Saale, Elster, 
^ £lbe. By his preparatory movements, the left 
Wing of the Prussian army was surrounded, and 
^xony, as well as the militairy roads to Dresden and 
^lin, now lay open to him ; whereupon he pressed 
^ard, without opposition, in the rear of the 
^ni9sian amy, as fi» as Mauburg, which Davoust 



occupied October 13, while the Prussian army 
stretched itself from Jena to Eisenbach, and tlie 
duke took up his headquarters at Weimar, from 
October 10 to 12. Two important points, on the 
left bank of the Saale, were also occupied by the 
French ; Jena by Lannse, and Kahla by Augereau. 
Napoleon himself arrived at Jena firom Gere, October 
13. He had previously made a proffer of peace to 
the king of Prussia ; but the bearer of his missive of 
October 12, from his camp at Gera, did not reach 
the king till the day of battle. The double baUle at 
Anerstadt and Jena, October 14, therefore, completed 
the defeat of the Prussian army, already vanquished 
by combinations. Napoleon was master of the points 
of passage on the left bank of the Saale. The Prus- 
sian army, under prince Hohenlohe, was separated 
from that of the duke of Brunswick ; and the prince, 
while he guarded the chautsee, which led to the 
plain, where he expected to be attacked, permitted 
the enemy to occupy the steep eminences, which 
commanded the valley of the Muhl, at Jena; and 
the duke himself was equally negligent in regard to 
the heights and pass ot Kosen. These oversights 
were disastrous, for Napoleon caused the most 
troublesome obstructions in the narrow ravines to be 
levelled, on the night of October 13, in order to con- 
vey his artillery to the phiteau of the selected place. 
In the morning, a tliicK cloud concealed his opera- 
tions. By deerees, he brought 80,000 men on the 
field. The lut wine was led by Augereau, the 
guards by Lefebre, ue centre by Lannes, and the 
right wing by Soult. Ney subsequently advanced 
from the rear to the first line. Three bloody battlet 
decided Hohenlohe's defeat. At first, the Prussian 
vanguard, under Tauensien, was overthrown at 
Klosewita, then the main body, under prince Hohen- 
lohe, atVienehnheiligen, and lastly the former riglit 
wing of the army, under general Ruchel, at CapeU 
lenoorf. Thus an army of 50,000 men was com- 
pletely broken up. On the same day, the duke put 
in motion, on thie high road leading from Auentadt 
to Kosen, his army of 50,000 men, in three divisions ; 
the first, under Sdunettau, accompanied by the king, 
three princes of the blood, and the field-marshal M^ 
lendoif ; but Davoust, whose army contained about 
36,000 men, had already a few hours before occupied 
the important pass of Kosen. The repeated attacks 
of the division of Schmettsu, which met the enemy 
at Hassenhausen, and of general Blucher*s cavalry, 
were repelled, the second division of the Prussian 
army not coming to their assistance, being retarded 
by the bad roads. The duke hunself being wounded 
in the eye by a musket shot, and general Schmettau 
behig mortally wounded, all unity of operations was 
lost The king now committed the chief command 
to the field-manhal Mollendorf, who gave the orden 
for the retreat ; but the first division, on their retreat, 
becoming entangled with the second, which was 
advancing, Davoust so improved the consequrat 
confusion as to achieve a complete victory, which 
won him the title of duke of Aueret&dt, General 
Kalckreuth protected, nevertheless, for some time, 
the retreat of the army along the road from Auerstadt 
to Weimar and Buttstadt. It was mtended to renew 
the battle on the 15th, but on this day the king 
received information in Sommerda of Hohenlohe's 
defeat. As the communication of the army with 
Halle, where the reserves were stationed, was 
entirely cot off^ and it was pursued every where by 
Napoleon^s battalions, and reduced to confusion, it 
was olaliged to separate mto small corps, some of 
which, under Hohenlohe's oonmiand, reached Mag- 
deburg, and the Elbe, October 26, by a circuitous 
route over the Harts mountains. The loss sustaineii 
by the Prussians, up to October 14, waa above 
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50,000 men, killed, woiiiidtHl, or prisoners. The 
Saxons lost, in the whole, twenty-three officers killed, 
115 wounded^ and more than 6000 men prisoners. 
The loss of the French, in killed and wounded, did 
not amoont, according to their own accounts, to more 
than 4100. The loss of the Prussians, after the 
battle, was stili greater; for, October 16, 14,000 
Prussians, under Moliendorf, shut up in Erfurt, 
surrendered to Murat. The captive Saxons, how- 
ever, were released on promise never to serve 
again against France ; whereupon Napoleon caused 
the neutrality of the electorate to be proclaimed by 
the grand duke of Berg on the 17th, though peace 
was not concluded with Saxony till Pecem&r i 1, at 
Posen. By this measure, Napoleon secured his right 
flank^ in case he should advance to Berlin, and opened 
to hu own use all the resources of the electorate, 
which he occupied. The most important events now 
followed each other in rapid succession. October 18, 
Beniadotte attacked the Prussian reserves of 10,000 
men, under Eugene, duke of Wurtemberff, at Halle, 
and made 5000 prisoners. Pavoust marched by way 
of Leipsic and Wittenberg, Lannes by way ai 
Dessau, to Berlin (October 25), which Napoleon 
entered on the 27th. Spandau surrendered to Lannes, 
October 25. Meanwhile general Kalckreuth suc- 
ceed^ in conducting a part of the residue of the 
army, 1 2,000 in number, beyond the Oder. Blucher , 
on the contrary, did not join Hohenlohe with the 
wreck of the reserves, but, after the prince had 
capitulated at Prenslau with 17,000 men, October 
88, proceeded to Strelits, where he formed a junction 
with the corps of the duke of Weimar, under the 
command of the duke of Brunswick (Els. His 
forces now amounted to 21,000 men ; but, pursued 
by Murat, Bemadotte and Soult, he was oblieed to 
press forward towards Lubeck on the 5tii, and capi- 
tulate at Ratkan on the 7tli. (See Lubeck.) Mean, 
while a corps of cavalry of 6000 men, under general 
Schimmelpiennig, had surrendered, on the 29th, to 
generel Milhaud, at Pasewalk ; and on the Slst, 
another corps of 4000, under general Biia, at 
Anclam, surrendered to general "Becker. Stunned 
fay this annihilation of the Prussian array in the space 
of fourteen days, the commanders of fortresses sur- 
rendered their places to the enemy, without the 
honour of resistance. The last bulwark of the 
monarchy, Magdeburg, which was abundantly sup*, 
plied with every necessary, general Kleist shamefolly 
opened to the French under Ney, on the 6th of 
T>fovember. Napoleon, elated by his success, suddenly 
broke off the pacifi9 negotiations, which were near a 
conclusion, carried his arms across the Oder, invited 
the Poles to his standard, and came up with the 
Russians on the Vistula. To all the military reasons 
for the victory of Napoleon, the great moral difference 
of tlie two armies must be added — the French, 
enthusiastic for glory and for their commander, led by 
excellent officers, mostly young ; the Prussian army, 
consisting, in a great measure, of foreigners and 
rabble, ready to run away at the first e<Md oppor- 
tunity, their generals old, their king weak. Immense 
resources were opened to Napoleon by the possession 
of all North Germany, with the exception or Colberg; 
for he had taken possession of the electorate of 
Hesse, November 1 ; of Brunswick and Fulda, Oct. 
26; of Hanover, November 9 • of the Hanseatic cities, 
November 19 ; of Mecklenburg, November 28 ; and 
of Oldenburg, December 6. November 21, the 
celebrated decree of Beritn was Issued, interdicting 
all cororoeroe between Great Britain and the continent, 
and declaring the British islands in a state of blockade. 
JENKINSON, CHAatn. See Lherptmi. Sari 0/ 
JENKINSON, RoBKaT Banks. See LiverjMoi, 
Eariof. 



JENNE, one of the most eelebiated and infMrtsst 
cities in Central Africa, was first visited bf Cstli^, 
the French traveller, in 1828. It is deeaibcd bj bin 
as situated at the eastern extremity of a branch of Uv 
Niger, separating, below Sego, from the mtia cu^ 
rent, with which, after passing the former city, it 
again unites. . The country around, as &r as the eye 
can reach, forms only a marshy plain, iotenpened 
with a few clumps of trees and bushes. The city is 
two miles and a half* in circuit, surrooaded by s 
wail of earth ; the houses iolera)>ly well faaik of 
bricks dried in the sun ; the streets so wide thst 
seven or eight persons may walk abreast. Fopulft- 
tion is estimated by Caill^ at 8^000 or 10,000. The 
inliabitants consist of various African tribes, it> 
tracted by the extensive commerce of wbidi Jenoe ii 
the centre. The four principal tribes are the Foolsbi, 
Mandingoes, Bambarras and Moors, of wlkom the fist 
are the most numerous, and are strict adherents to 
Mohammedanism, compelling the pagan BarabanastA 
conform to the rules of the Koran, whilst they sre 
at Jenne. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Uiifty 
or forty Moorish merduuits, wlio mamtain a cost 
munication with Timbuctoo, iir barks of oonsideiiblf 
sise, ranged along the river. The markets are filUd 
with the productions of the surrounding country, eilhrr 
for consumption or exportation ; in exchange for 
whkh, articles are brought firom Timbuctoo, indod- 
ing a variety of European goods. Caili^ found tla 
merchants of Jenne more polished than any nstna 
of Africa with whom he had had dealin|;8. The node 
of living is extremely simple. Sea Caill^s Jmnuj 
to T\mbueteo, 

JENNER, EnwAaD ; an English physician, oel6 
brated for having introduced the practioe of vaccios- 
tion, as a preventive of the small-pox. He was ibf 
youngest son of a clergyman in Gloucestersbirr, and 
was bom May 17, 1749. Being destined for Oie 
medical profession, he was, after a commoo school 
education, placed as an apprentice with a surgeon, »t 
Sodbury, in his native county. He subsequmttf 
visited London, to finish bis studies, by attending iM 
lectures of the celebrated anatomist John Hualcr. 
Returning to the country, he settled at Berkeley. t0 
practise Sie various branches of his profession. He 
had already obtained the reputation of an ingesKW 
practitioner, and a man of talent and sdesioe, wbenbr 
made known to the world the important diseoveiy 
which lias raised him to an euviaUfl situatkm andnp 
the benefactors of the human race. His infestif^ 
tions concerning the cow-pox were ooiamencedaboBt 
the year 1776, when his attention was excited bytiie 
cireumsCance of folding that some individusis, to 
whom he attempted to communicate the small pox 
by inocohition, were not susceptible of the dispasr; 
and, on inquiry, he found that all such psUeol^ 
though tliey had never had the small-poi, had undcf 
gone the casual cow-pox, a disease conunon anoif 
the farmers and dair^-servants in Glonoesteni^rr, 
who had some idea of its preventive effect OtJwr 
medical men were aware of the prevalence of th* 
opinion ; but they treated it as a popular pr^odior; 
and Jenner seems to have been the fifst who ss<y 
tained its correctn^ and endeavcmred to drn^ 
from it some practical advantage. He diaooverfd 
that the wmoUt vaeeitut, as the complahit has bcm 
since termed, liaving, in the first instance, been pr^ 
duced by accidental or designed inoculatkm of the aia^ 
ter afforded by a peculiar disease afiectbig theuddrrtf 
a cow, could be propagated from one human "i^U^ 
to another by hraculation, rendering all who passed 
t&NNigh it secure from the small-pox. He made kaova 
his d&Kcofetj to some medical friends, and in the ooiw 
of Jnlv, 1790, Mr Cline, surgeoii to St Thoaissii 
hospital, hitroduoed vaccinatfon into the iMtw T" ** 
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The pnctioB of vacxdne Inoculation was adopted Id 
ibe amy and nary, and honours and revanu were 
oonfrrred on the author of the discovery. The 
diplona oonstiUiting him doctor of medicine, was 
prpsented to Jenner as a tribute .to his talents, by the 
yniTcrsity of Oxford. He was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and of other learned associations ; and 
a parliamentary gprant was made to him of the sum of 
£3>0/)0a The extension of the benefits of vaccination 
to foreign countries, spread the fame of the discoverer, 
who received several concratulatory addresses from 
continental potentates. He died suddenly, in oonse- 
i|uence of apoplexy, January 26, 18^, and was 
interred in the parish church of Berkeley. Doctor 
Jernier was the author of an Inquiry into the Causes 
and £ffects of the Cow.pox, (L798, 4to); and Farther 
Observations on the FarhUB J'aceinm, or Cow-pox, 
besides various letters and papers on the same sub- 
ject, published in periodical works. See Faecinaiion» 

JENNY, CoTToii. See Spinning. 

JENYNS, SoAMB, a witty and elegant writer, was 
the only son of Sir Roger Jenyns, knight He was 
bom in London, in 1704, and received a domestic 
education until the age <n seventeen, when he was 
entered a fellow commoner of St John's college, 
Cambridge. He remained three years at the univer- 
sity, and then married early a lady with a large for* 
tune, to whom his Either was guardian ; but the 
marriage proved unhappy, and, in coniequence of an 
elopement, a separation took pbce. In his youth, 
Mr Jenyns, with a small and delicate person, sua* 
tatned dm character of a beau, and his first perfor- 
mance was a poem on the Art of Dancing, published 
in 1728. In 1741, he was left, by the death of his 
fiithcr, master of a large fortune, on which he entered 
into public life as representative of the county of 
Cambridge. He began his career by supporting Sir 
Robert Walpole, and ever after remainMl a faithful 
adherent to the minister for the time being. In 1757, 
he published his Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil, the fundamental princiule of which is, 
Uiatthe production of good without evil is impossible; 
that evils spring from necessity, and ooula not be 
dune away without the sacrifice of some superior 
good, or the sidmission of greater disorder. In re- 
spect to moral evil, his theory is, that it is permitted, 
in order to provide ol^ects for the just infliction of 
physical eviU. In 1776, appeared his View of the 
Internal Evidences of the Christian Religion. The 
Amodation of his reasoning is, that the Christian 
religion is a system of ethics so suoerior to, and un. 
ilka any thing which had previously entered into the 
Blind of man, that it must necessarily be divine. In 
1782, appeared his Disquisitions on Various Sulyects 
(8vo.), which are marked witli his usual characteris- 
tics of sprightly wit and shrewd observation, but are 
vague and declama^ry. He died in 1787. His 
works have been collected into four volumes (12mo), 
with a life prefixed by C. N. Cole. 

JEPHTHAH; anaturalsonofGilead, who, being 
driven from home by his brothers, lived in the land 
of Tob, but, when the Ammonites waged war against 
Israel, was sent for to defend his countrymen. Jepb- 
thah tried conciliatory measures, but being unsuccess- 
ful ia tha, he put himself at the head of the Israelites, 
and defeated tne enemy. Having rashly made a vow 
that, if he waa victorious, he would sacrifice to God, 
as a bumtrofiering, whatever should first come to 
■leet him from his house, he was met, on his return, 
by his daughter, his only child, whom he sacrificed, 
in consequence, to the Lord. {Judget, xi. 29, 40.) 
The mode in which the sacrifice was performed, has 
given rise to much controversy, some authors main- 
taining thai Jephthahpnther to death near tlie altar; 
others that he devotra her to perpetual virginity in 
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the temple ; otheis, and most commentatora, think 
that he actually sacrificed her as a bumtoflering, 
and, thou]j[h Moses prohibits, explicitly, such a sacri- 
fice, that It may have been permitted in the wild and 
harbarous times of Jephthah. Jephthah ruled six 
years as a judge and general. {Judget xi. and xii.) 

JERBOA {dipw, Gmel.) These singular little 
animals are found in many parts of the old continent, 
but seldom in great plenty. The most common 
species is the />. sagitta. It is of a pale vellowish 
mwn-colour on the upper parts, and white beneath : 
the length of the body is about eight inches, and of 
the tail ten. The jerboas inliabit dry, hard, and 
clayey ground, in which they make their burrows. 
These are of considerable length, and run oblique 
and wmding ; at about half a yard below the surface 
of the ground, they terminate inlarge excavations or 
nests / they are usually provkled with but one open- 
ing, though the animals are provident enough to 
make another passage, to within a short distatice 
fit>m the surfiice, through which they rapidly pene- 
trate in case of necessity. It is almost impossible to 
kill them^ except by coming on them unawares. 
The Arabs, however, take t&m alive, by stopping 
up all the outlets of the different galleries belonging 
to the colony, with the exception of one, through 
which they force them out. They keep within their 
holes during the day, sleeping rolled up, with their 
head between their thighs. At sunset they come 
out, and remain abroad till moniing. Tbey go on 
their hind legs only, the fore legs Ming very short : 
their motion is, nevertheless, very rapid, being ejected 
by leaps of six or seven feet, which they repeat so 
swiftly, that it is nearly impossible to overtake them. 
They do not proceed in a straight line, but spring 
first to one side, and then to the other. In leaping, 
they carry their tails stretched out, whilst, in stand- 
bg or. walking, they carry them in the fi>rm of an S, 
the lower curve touching the ground. In their wild 
state, these animals are very fond of bulbous roots; 
but, when confined, they will feed on raw meat 
They are tamed without much difficulty, but they 
require to be kept warm. The jerboa is supposed 
to be the cofijr of the Bible. It waa fisrbiddeu food 
to the Israelites ; it is, however, eaten by the Arabs. 

JEREMIAH, the second of the great prophets of 
the Old Testament, of a noble Jewish fiimily of the 
priestly order, flourished during the darkest period of 
the kingdom of Judah, under the last four kings, till 
the Babylonish captivity, and exeroised the prophe- 
tic office for forty years, with unwearied patience and 
fidelity. But in vain did he exhaust admonitions^ 
entreaties, and warnings to move the people to a 
sense of piety and resignation ; he was rewarded by 
abuse, imprisonment, and menaoea of death. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, when all the people 
were carried into captivity, he was honourad by 
Nebuchadnessar as the noblest of his nation, and per- 
mitted to choose his own phice of residence. The 
old prophet staid by the ruins of the holy city, and 
continued to du-ect the remaining Jews by his coun- 
sels till their flight into Egypt, where he died at an 
advanced age. He began, under the reign of Jehoi*- 
kim, to dictate his instructions and prophecies to his 
amanuensis Baruch. They evince the most ardent 
patriotism and unshaken trust in the God of his, 
fathers, but, at the same time, show how much the 
spirit of the prophet was crushed by his own misfor- 
tunes and the disasters of his country. It b only in 
hb predictions against foreign states, that his expres- 
sion rises to some degree or strength, but elsewhere 
his tone is as mild as his character, and mournful as 
the times in which he lived. He clearly foresaw tlie 
downfall of Judali, and lamented it on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. His Lamentations, the firuit of this grief 
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for the iate of his conntry, are elegies full of toachin^ 
melancholy and pious resignation, which, by their 
beautiful, barmoiuoos structure, reraiud us of a better 
era of Hebrew poetry. 

JERICHO; a considerable town of ancient Judea, 
on a plain north-east of Jenisalein^ on the west of 
Jordan, noted^ especially in Solomon's time, for its 
balsam-gardens, and its thickets of palm-trees and 
roses, Qiid carrying on a flourishing trade in balsam 
and spices. It was tlie key of I^estine, and was 
therefore invested by the lisraelites, who had passed 
th? Jordan under Joshua to conquer this country. 
On the seventh day it was taken in a miraculous 
manner, and destroyed, but was rebuilt some time 
after. Its site is now occupied by the village of 
Raha. The gardens and thickets have disappeared; 
'the balsam-tree alone is cultivated. There is a 
creeping plant, wiUi a slngtilarly shaped and fragrant 
flower, which we call the rose of Jericho (anastatica). 
It was probably brought over to Europe in the times 
of the crusades. 

JERMACK. See Siberia. 

JERMOLOFF (not Yermahff), Alexbi Pktro- 
wiTCH ; Russian general of infantry, governor of the 
provinces of Georgia and Caucasus, and general in 
chief of the army of the Caucasus. In April, 1815, 
Jermoloff commanded the second corps ot the Rus- 
sian army, which^ under Barclay de Tolly, marched 
from Poland into France. In 1817, he was sent, 
with 50,000 select troops, to occupy the frontiers on 
the side of Persia. Having personally inspected all 
the military posts, he was sent as ambassador to the 
Persian court at Teheran, where the Russian cabinet 
wished to counteract the influence of the British. 
For this reason, the suite of Jermoloff was very 
splendid. He had with hhn the flower of the Rus- 
sian nobility, and, besides, some French oflScers, 
whom Napoleon had sent with Gardanne on a similar 
mission to Persia in 1807. Jermolofl^ also received 
the reports made by Gaidanne, and the maps drawn 
by the French officers. A very advantageous treaty 
of commerce and amity was soon concluded between 
Russia and Persia, by which the peace of Tiflis, Sep- 
tember 13, 1814, was confirmed. Russia was in. 
trusted by the same compact, in some degree, with 
the guarantee of the Persian succession, and Persia 
was placed ahnost in the same relation to Russia, as 
Poland had been in the time of Catharine 11. Jer- 
moloff tlten returned to his former station, and exerted 
himself much for tlie improvement of commerce in 
those parts. In 1819, he sent captain Murawjeff 
to the coast of the Caspian sea, to invite the Turk- 
mans livine there to form amicable connexions with 
Russia. Under him, the army of the Caucasus was 
increased to 100/XX) men. In 1827, he subdu^ the 
Tshetchenises mountaineers, addicted to robbery. 
In 1826, he repulsed the Persians, who, under Ablms 
Mina, had brolcen the peace of Ghulistan. In April , 
1827, general Paskewitdi succeeded him in the chief 
command anilnst the Persians. 

JEROME, St, one of the most learned and prolific 
authors of the early Latin church, was bom about 
S31, in Dahnatia, of wealthy parents, educated with 
care in literary studies, and made femiliar with tlie 
Roman and Greek classics, imder the grammarian 
Donatus at Rome. But he did not escape uncon- 
taminated by the licentiousness of the capital; and 
he himself confesses the excesses of hb youth. He 
soon, however, became inclined to the Christian 
fiiith. The catacombs and tombs of the martyrs first 
excited his devotion. His travels on the Rhine and 
in Gaul, made him acquainted with several Christian 
preachers, and before his fortieth year he was bap- 
tiied in Rome. After a long residence at Aouileia, 
be weDt, io 373, to Antiocb, io Syria, when ais in- 



clination to an ascetic life became more decided, b 
374, he retired to the deserts of Chalcis, and there 
passed four years as a hermit, in the severest moftii- 
cations and laborious studies. He left his soUtode 
again to be ordained presbyter at AnUoch. He did 
not, however, confine himself to the discharge of the 
duties of this office, but soon after went Io Constan- 
tinople, to enjoy the instruction of Gregory of N«. 
aiansen. In Rome, whither he aooompanied hti 
friend the Usliop Damasus, he made his appnramx 
as a teacher. His exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
found fevour with the Roman ladies ; and, alt 
no one reprehended more than he the manners <A 
tlie fiishionable world, several matrons of distinctioii, 
with thor daughters, complied with his exhortatioa, 
and Iiecame nuns. St Marcella and St Paula are 
celebrated for the learned and ingenioas theological 
epistles he wrote them, and for their rare monstie 
piety. Paula accompanied him to Palestine, in 986, 
where he founded a convent at Bethlehem, vith her 
funds, and in her society; in this he remaioed till bis 
death, in 420. His writings show his active paiti- 
cipation in the controversies concerning the doc- 
trines of Origen, Meletus and Pelagtus ; he alvsjs 
defended, with seal and ability, the orthodox dw- 
trines of the church, though his own writings are not 
free from the vestiges of the views and opinions of 
these different parties. His profoimd knowledge of 
the Bible, which he read in the original laoguaen, 
frequently led him to results on which he suW 
quently had controversies with tlie church ; and bis 
method of interpreting the Scriptures borders closely 
on the allegorical interpretations of Origen, wboiD he 
respected, studied, and attacked. His biblksl laboun 
are highly valuable; his Latin version of the Old Tesla^ 
ment, from the original language, is the foundation ef 
the Vulgate, and his commentary gave anew irapolM 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures. In the controfen! 
with Jovinian and Vigilantius, the opponents of tht 
ascetic bigotry, his immoderate seal for the monastic 
life, which contributed much towards the prooiotian 
of this new institution, led him to expressions which 
manifest more strength and fire of feeling than raat» 
rity of judgment. On the whole, with a glowing 
imagination, which made his style lively and attn» 
tive, and with an extensive knowledge of languajtfs, 
he possessed a less philosophical genius than hi» 
more celebrated contemporary Augustine. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE; of the fiamily of Paul- 
fisch, educated at the universities of Praf^ Psns, 
Cologne, and Heidelberg ; in foith and sufierinfi, 
the companion of the famous John Huss, whom m 
excelled in learning and eloquence, and to whom, io 
the bold attempt at reformation of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, he was inferior only in moderation and pni- 
denoe. His reputation for learning was so grcatt 
that he was employed by Ladislaus fl. of Polf^<^ 
organise the university of Cracow ; and Sigismmn 
of Hungary caused Jerome to preach before him is 
Buda. Hie doctrines of WickliflT, which he imn>> 
dnoed into his preaching, subjected him to a short 
imprisonment by the university of Vienna ; but he 
was released by the people of Prague. He o^^^J^ 
a sealous part, at Prague, in the contest of his AM 
Huss against the abuses of the hierarehy, and the 
dissoluteness of the clergy, and not unfirequendy pro- 
ceeded to violence. He attacked the worship of relics 
with ardour, trampled them under foot, and caas^ 
the monks, who opposed him, to be arrested, sad 
even had one thrown into theMoldau. He pnblic>7 
burned, in 1411, the bull of the crusade against I«a* 
dislaus of Naples, and the papal indulgences. Whre 
Huss was imprisoned in Constance, he <^^^^ 
remain biactlve aik^ hastened to his defence. Bni 
a public letter, in which he requested a safe CDS' 
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duct finam the oonndl of Uberiingen, was not tttis- 
ftctoriiy answered, and, on his atteinpUnff to return 
to Pngue, the duke of Sulibach caused him to be 
arrested in Hirschau, and carried in chains to Con- 
stance. He hs^e received, in prison, information of 
the terrible ftiteof his friend, and, after several hear- 
ings, io which no one was able to oppose him, an 
imprisonment of half a year bad so worn him 
down, thai he finally yielded to violence, and, on the 
11th SepL, 1415, consented to recant the heresies 
with which he and Huss were charged. But this 
apostasy did not deliver him, and, after languishing 
a year, without being able to see or raid, in the 
darkness of the dungeon, he displayed his former 
courage, on an audience on the 26th M ay , 1 4 16. He 
solemnly retracted his recantation, avowed that none 
of his sins tormented him more than his apostasy, 
and vindicated the principles of Huss and Wickliff, 
with B boldness, energy and eloquence, that extorted 
the admiration of his adversaries, but, nevertheless, 
precipitated his destruction. May 30, he was burn- 
ed at the command of the council. He proceeded 
to the pile, consoled by singing the apostles' creed 
and spiritual hymns, and gave up his spirit in pnyer. 
His ashes were thrown into the Rhine, in order to 
annihilate his memory ; but posterity has done him 
justice, and reveres him as the martyr of truth, who, 
unwearied in Ufe, and noble in death, has acquired 
an immortal renown for his share in the reformation. 
His views and doctrines coincided closely with those 
c»f Huss. See Huss. 

JERSEY, NEW. See New Jersey, 

JERSEY, ISLE OP ; a thriving and very populoDS 
island in the English channel, the lamst and most 
southerly of that group on the coast of France, which 
forms an appendage to the British crown. Its figure 
is nearly an oblong sauare, stretching, in an easterly 
direction, twelve miles, witti a breadth no where 
greater than seven, and at a m^ium five miles. It 
contains about 40^000 acres, twelve parishes, two 
towns — St Heller, the capital, and St Aubin— and 
several villages anid fortresses. Its coast is surrounded 
by a natural barrier of rocks, which nearly encircle 
the whole island. The climate is exceedingly mild, 
the soil fertile, and the situation well adapted to 
commerce. The inhabitants speak the French lan> 
guage, though it is now on the decline. They 
make their own laws ; are exempt from naval and 
military service, and from the dominion of the English 
church ; have the benefit of a free port, and trade 
with the enemies of Britain, even in time of war ; 
above all, they are free from the taxes witli which 
the mother country is loaded. They are almost 
wholly occupied in agriculture and commerce. The 
land is sufficiently aiupted for all the common crops, 
and also for the pasture of cattle, which is practised 
to Mome extent ; but the singular mildness of the cli- 
mate has decided the inhabitants to apply chiefly to 
the produce of the ordiard, and to trust, in a mat 
measure, to their trade for a supply of grain, at least 
ibr one third of their consumption. The fruits, 
therefore, are of the highest flavour ; and great 
quantities of cider, the common beverage, are made 
annually. Various fortresses have been erected, vii. 
EJiabeth castle, mount Orgueil, fort Henry, La Roc- 
oo, and several others. The coast is also defended 
by a chain of martello towers, and by numerous re- 
doubt and batteries. The government consists of a 
court of judicature, and an ecclesiastical body acting 
separately, and, at the same time, uniting with twelve 
constables and a military governor, to form the as- 
sembly of the states, the legislative body of the 
island, without whose approraition no law made in 
Britain b binding. The governor is appointed by 
the crown, convokes the assembly, aud has a nega- 



tive voioe, which, however. Is merely nominal, eotcept 
where the interest of the crown is concerned. The 
court of judicature consists of a bailiff and a presi- 
dent, chosen by the crown, twelve jurats, chosen by 
the householders, and various officers ; the clerical 
court, of a dean and eleven rectors. Remains of 
antiquities, principally druidical, are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the island. The ardiitecture of all the 
churches is the pointed or Gothic. Various attempts 
have been made by the Freudi to possess themselves 
of the island, but without success ; the most remark- 
able vras in 1781. Population, 36,580 ; seventy-five 
miles from Weymouth, the nearest sbore of England ; 
and from Carteret and Boil, the nearest of the French 
ports, seventeen. Lon. of St Aubin, 2^li'W,;laL 
49-' 13' N. 

JERUSALEM (Heb. Salem; hence the Greek 
Hierotoljfma, tlie tacred Solyma, and the Turkish 
Soliman), This celebrated city of Palestine is subject ' 
to the pacha of Damascus. Its environs are barren 
and mountainous. The dty lies on the western de- 
clivity of a hill of basalt, surrounded with rocks and 
deep valleys, with a much colder climate than one 
would expect from its geographical situation. It is 
now only about two miles in circuit. The town is 
built irregUlarlv, has pretty high walls, and six 
gates, which still bear Hebrew names. The bouses 
are of sandstone, three stories high, and without 
windows in the lower story. This SfiBleas miiformity 
is only diversified, here and there, by the snires cff 
the mosques, the towers of the churches, ana a few 
cypresses. Of 25/XX>inhabitants, 13,000 are Moham- 
medans, and 4000 Jews. Christians and Jews wear 
a blue turban to distmguish them. The women, in 
their close veils and white dress, look like walkhig 
corpses. The streets are unpaved, and filled eitlier 
witb doods of dost or with mire. Nothing is to be 
seen but veiled figures in white, insolent TurM, and 
stupid or melancholy Christians. That Jerusalem is 
no place for the cultivation of the arts or sdencea 
one may easily coiyecture, from the despotism of the 
Turks, and the gloomy superstition of the Christians. 
Weavers and sDpper-makers are the only artisans. 
A multitude of relics, which are, probably, not all 
manufiictured hi the city, but are sent in also from 
the neighbourhood, are sold to the credulous pilcrims. 
Nevertheless, this city forms a centml point ortrade 
to the Arabians in Syria, Arabia and Egypt The 
people export oil, and import rice by tlie way'of Acre. 
The necessaries of life are hi profusion, and quite 
cheap, the game excellent, and the wine very good. 
The pilgrims are always a chief source of support to 
the inhabitants; at Easter, they often. amount to 
5000. But few of them are Europeans. Jerusalem 
has a governor, a cadi or supreme judge, a comman- 
der of the citadel, and a miuii to preside over reli- 
gious matters. There are still many places and 
buildings in the city designated by ancient sacied 
names. The citadel, which is pretended to have 
been David's castle, is a Gothic building throughout. 
It is also called the Pitan tower, probably because it 
was built by the Pisans duruig the crusades. AU 
the pilgrims go to the Franciscan mo naste r y of the 
Holy Saviour, where they are maintamed a month gra* 
tuitously. Besides this, there are sixty-one Ci ristiaa 
convents in Jerusalem, of which the Armenian is ttie 
largest They are supported by benevolent contri. 
butions, principally m>m Europe. The church of 
the Holy Sepulchre has been for 1500 years the most 
sacred place in Jerusalem. It is composed of sever- 
al churches united, and is said to be erected on GoL 
gotha. Here is shown, in a hurge subterraneous 
apartment richly ornamented, the pretended grave of 
the Saviour, with a sarcophagus of white marble. 
The empress Helena is reported to have founded *^' 
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churah in the fourth eentuty, «Aer sbe Ind -found the 
true cross. The Jews lire in great wretdiednefis, 
and are confined to a toiaU part of the city. The 
temple of the Mohammedans, wliich is regarded as 
one of their greatest sanctuaries, is magnificent. No 
Jew or Christian is. permitted to enter the inner 
sanctuary. Tliis temple consists of two large iMiild- 
ings, of which the one, El Alcsa, is adorned with a 
splendid dome and beautifui gilding. The other 
edifice is octangular, and is called El Sahara. Here 
the Mohammedans show the footsteps of their pro- 
phet surrounded with a golden grate : and a Koran, 
which is four feet long, and two and a half broad. 
On the mount of Olives is to be seen a Christian 
church, in which is shown a foot<print of the Saviour, 
which he left on the place, when he ascended to 
heaven. Besides many old Jewish monuments, there ; 
are a great many Gr^Eik and Roman, several Chris- , 
tian, and, especially, Gothic monuments, wiiich ori- 
ginated in the times of the crusades. 

A QontempoRiry of Abraham, Melchisedec, is called 
king of Salem, 2000 years before Christ : this Salem 
is supposed to be the Jerusalem of after times. This 
lown then came into tiie possession of the Jebusites, 
and when the Israelites conquered the land of pro- 
mise (B. C. 1500), it-was assigned, in the division of 
the country, to the tribe of Benjamin. The Jebusites, 
however, appear afterwaitte to have recovered posses- 
sion of the place; for David conquered the dty, 
called it alter his name, and built the castle of Zion. 
His aon Solomon greatly embellished the city, and 
caused the temple to be built by the skilful artists of 
Tyre. Under his successors, Jerusalem was the 
capital of the kingdom of Judah. Five times it was 
taken and plundered ; Arst under Rehoboam by the 
Egyptians, then under Joram by the Arabians, under 
Joash by the Syrians, nnder Amaiiah by the Israelites, 
and under Josiah by the Egyptians again (B. C. 611). 
Herodotus also mentions the last conquest of it, call- 
ing the city KadytaSj which resembles Kedtuhah, the 
Holy, and the Mohammedans still c«ll the city El 
KodB, At last, the Chaldean king, Nebudmdnessar, 
during the reign of Zedekiah, conquered the king- 
dom, raied the dty to the ground (B. C. 566), and 
carried the Jews to Babylon. Seventy years after, 
Cyrus gave them permission to return and rebuild 
the city and temple. This was done under the 
direction ol their high priests, Eira and Nehemiah, 
whose successors governed them a long time. The 
story of Alexander's making a pacific visit to Jeru- 
salem, after his conquest of Tyre, is nothing but a 
Jewish invention, as Josephus is Uie only author who 
mentions it.' Alexander's successor, Ptolemy, the 
son of LagHB, captured Jerusalem, and carried a 

nt number of the better sort of Jews to A lexandria. 
len remained, for a long time after it was taken 
by Antiochus the Great, under the jurisdiction of the 
Syrian kings. Under the Maccabees, the Jews were 
again free for a considerable tune, and chose their 
own rulers. One of the last of these, Aristobulus, 
invited Pompey the Great into the country, and tiins 
Jerusalem came nnder the Roman dominion (B.C. 64). 
But, as ft continued to have its own kings, at least 
in name, and also high priests, together with the 
Roman governors, this occasioned constant troubles, 
which were finally ended by the destruction of the 
city, and extermination of the inhabitants, by Ves- 
pasian and Titus, after a bloody siege (A. D. 70). 
Some buildings, however, were left among the nilns. 
The Jews again collected together, built on the place, 
and again rebelled against the Romans. Provoked by 
this obstinacy, the emperor Adrian, at last, in tlie year 
1 18, ordered all that Titus had spared to be destroyed. 
He oommanclefl a new city to be built in its place, 
ealiod jElia Capitolina, in which no Jew was per 



mitted to dwell. Constanilne the Great, sad hn 
mother Helena, from pious motives, ordered all the 
heathen monuments to be destroyed, and erected 
many new Christian edifices. Julian conceived the 
idea of rebuildhig tiie old temple of the Jews, but b 
said to have beat hindered from executing his plan 
by the eruption of aabteiranean fire. The city 
remained imder tiie gov^rranent of the Eastero 
emperors till Chosroes, king of Persia, conqoered it 
in the year 614. It was recovered, however, by the 
emperor Heradins, in tiie yeuee of 688. This prince 
prohibited the Jews from dwelling there, and so 
alienated the patriarch of Jerusalem, Sophroaios, by 
sectarian differences, that the Saracen adiph Omer 
found little difficulty in making hnmself master of tits 
oity (A. D. 637). From the Saracens It paaed into 
the hands of the Turks. In the first cmsade, Godfrey 
of Bouillon took Jerusalem. It was erected into a 
Christian kmgdom, to which tiie Turks pt in end 
m 1187. Clarke, Chateaubriand &c, desoibe to 
present state. 

JERUSALEM, John FaKDnic Wiluam, w» 
born November 22, 1709, at Osnabmg, where bis 
&ther was a clergyman, and early displayed great 
talent. As early as 1724, he entered the univerat; 
of Leipsic, where he studied theology. He then 
studied at Leydcn, went with two young noblcDra 
to tiie university of Gottingen, visited Loiulan, and 
was, in 1742, appointed, 5y the duke of Brunswick, 
court preacher and tutor of the hereditary princp. 
The Collegium Carolinum, afterwards so frmous, was 
established on a plan suggested by him. In X'iA^ 
he was made abbot of tiie convent of Kiddagshausen, 
near Brunswick. The chancellorship of the uni- 
versity of Gottingen was oflered to him, but hewnald 
not leave Brunswick, where his benevolent actiriiT 
found full exercise. In his old age, his son destroyed 
himself in consequence of an umor^unate passion itf 
a married lady. This give rise to Goetiie^s Sotrovf 
of Uie young Werther. The &ther died in ITSO, 
esteemed by all Germany as a theologian, and fur 
the purity and beneficence of his character. H^ 
sermons (Brunswick, 1788—1789, 2 vols.) are slill 
read, as are also his Contemplations on (he mo^ 
Important TruUis of Religion (1785 and ITDi, 
2 vols.) He wrote many other works, and is coo- 
sidered One of the best men of his time in Germany- 

JE80, or JEDSO, or YEDSO, or JESSO, or 
MATSMAI ; a large island in tile NorUi Pa^ 
ocean, governed by a prince tributary to the emperor 
of Japan. The inlmbitants are more rode and savai^ 
than the Japanese. They live chiefly on fish and 
game. Lon. 140'' IC to 147«> \(f E,; lat 42*» lo^i" 
N. Square miles, 53,000. Chief town, MaUmai* 

JESSE ; a man of Betiilehem, who lived by rai»inj( 
cattle ; the father of eight sons, of whom Daviil f^ 
one. When Saul persecuted the latter, Jesse td 
into the land of the Moabites, where he seems io 
have died, as no mention is made of him wa 
David^s accession to the throne. 

. JESTER, or COURT FOOL. In tiie middle Hf^ 
every court, secular or ecclesiastical, had its fool, » 
a necessary appendage ; and there are some iostioce} 
of court Jesters in the eighteenth century. I>"°<^* 
in his IlTustraUons of Sh&i^are, has a dis9eruti<« 
on the fools and clowns. He sUtes tiiat Mucl^ 
John was the last person who regularly ^^^ ^ 
office of court jester in England, liis t)redfces»^' 
Archy Armstrong, having been seutencea to barentf 
coat pulled over his head, and to be dismissal "" 
king's service, for a sarcasm on Laud (1637). f'^\ 
the time of the commonwealth, tiie post of kinf <i^ 
has been discontinued, though some private per^oitf 
had fools kite in the hist centtuj. Swift wrote tf 
epitaph on Dicky Pearce^ tiie earl of SuflbU ^ ^ 
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m20). Mr DiMce itates that the costume of the 
doBCStic fool, in the time of Shakspeere, was of two 
sons. The one was a motley or party-coloured coat, 
attadied to the hody hy a girdle, and ofteo haTlng bellB 
on the skirts and eroows. The breeches and hose were 
Done, sad sometimes the legs wcpb of different colours. 
A hood reiemblnig a monk's cowl, covered the heed 
oomplet^, and the breast and riwnlders uartlT. It 
sometimes bore ass's ears, sometimes the neck and head 
of a codi, and someUmes only tiie eomb of that bird 
(whence coMONift, as a term of contempt). Thebawble 
{marttie) was a short stick, terminated with a fool's 
head, or with that ef a doU or puppet. To this was fre* 
quently appeaded a blown bladder, sometimes filled 
with mod or peas, and employed as a weapon of spor- 
tire ofieiiee ; sometimes a skin or bladder only, and 
fomeUmes a club instead ef a bawble, and, occasion- 
ally, both together. The other dress, which seems to 
have been most eonnmon ia the time of Shakspeare, 
was a long petticoat, of various colours, fringed with 
yellow. There were, however, many variations from 
this dress ; lieUs supplied the place of the cock'soomb; 
the heMl was shaven like a monk's crown ; fox 
tails or squHrel laUs were fhslened on the clothes, 
&c. See fhois, Femti of. 

JESUITS, or SOCirnr of JESUS • a leliipous 
order, which rose in influence and power frr above 
all the other orders, though strictly prohibiting its 
members to accept any office in the church, and 
whkrh, in the aft of ruling, excelled the governments 
of the world bo le» than its ecclesiastical rivals. 
No other religious order afibrds a parallel to this ; 
for. while tliMe who give themselves only to devotion 
and religious contemplation, present few distinguish- 
ing trails, and, for the most part, difier from one 
another only in thdr names, in the fashion and colour 
of their dms, the greater or less strictne ss of their 
rales, die number of their penances and devotional 
exercises ; and while those of the more active class, 
who operate abroad by their influence at courts and 
in fiuiiies, and by engaging in offices of instruction, 
pastoral care, or charity, are ahnost universally but 
monks, the society of Jesus early raised itself^to a 
degiee of historical fanportance unparalleled in its 
kbd. But a small part of this greatness is to be 
asoribed to their founder, Ignatius l^ola (q. ▼.), 
who owes his fame more to the shrewd poliq^ and 
energy of his successors than to the merit of the 
original scheme of the order. At the university of 
Pttis, Lovola entered into an aneement with some 
of his fellow students to underta^ke the conversion of 
Unbelievers, and a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Pierre 
le Fevre (a Savoyard), Francis Xavier (a native of 
Navarre), James Lalnes and Nicholas Bobadilla (two 
Spsniaids of ardent and powerful minds), and Rodri- 
gues, a Portuguese nobleman, were the first com- 
panions of Loyola. A war with the Turks prevented 
their jouney to Jerusalem. They therefore went to 
different universities in Upper Italy, to gain new 
associates ; Loyola himsel/ went with Le Fevre and 
Laines to Rome, where he accomplished, in 1639, 
his plan of founding a new and peculiarly organised 
orjer. He called it the soeieiy of Jemtf m conse- 
quence of a vision, and bound the members, in addi-* 
tion to the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and 
inpllcit obeiience to their superiors, to a fourth, vis. 
to eo, unhesitatingiy, and without recompense, 
^itnenoever the pope should sejid them, as mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of infidels and heretics, 
or for the service of Uie church in any other way, 
and to devote all their powers and means to the 
tooompUshment of the work. The novices, besides 
spiritual exercises, were to be proved b^ performing 
the most menial offices for the sick, Xavier having 
grveo tliC example by sucking tlie loathsome sores S[ 



the sick In the hospitals. A qiedal bull of Paul IIL 
in 1540, established this society, whose object ap. 
peered so fiivourable to the interests of the papal 
power; and in the following year, the members^ 
assemljled in Rome, chose their founder for their 
first general. He showed himself, however, unequal 
to the managrment of great a&lrs. As general, he 
was ever pursuing secondary objects, while his 
learned and more sagacious friends, especially 
Laines, who was his constant companion, contrived 
to improve and carry out his rude plans for the 
advancement of the society. The popes Paul III. 
and Julius III., seeing what a support they would 
have in the Jesuits against the remrmation, whk^h 
was rapidly gaining ground, granted to them privi- 
leges such as no body of men, in- church or state, had 
ever before obtained. They were permitted not onl j 
to enjoy all the rights of the mendicant and secular 
orders, and to be exempt from all episcopal and civil 
jurisdiction and taxes, so that they acknowledged no 
authority but that of the pope and the superiors of 
their order, and were permitted to exerdse every 
priestly function, parochial rights notwithstanding, 
among all classes of men, even during an interdict,--^ 
Init fldso (what is not even peonitted to the arclu 
bishops unconditionally), they could absolve from all 
sins and ecclesiastical penalties, change the objects 
of the vows of the laity, acquire churches and estates 
without forther papal sanction, erect houses for the 
order, and might, according to circumstances, dis^ 
pense themselves from the observance of canonical 
hours of fasts and prohibition of meats, and even 
from the use of the breviary. Besides this, their 
general was invested with unlimited power over the 
members; could send them on missions of every 
kind, even amongst excommunicated heretics ; could 
appoint them professors of theology at his discretion^ 
wherever he diose, and confer academical dignities^ 
which were to be reckoned equal to those given by 
universities. These privileges, which secured to 
the Jesuits a spiritual power almost equal to that of 
the pope himself, together with a greater immunity, 
hi pomt of religious observance, than the laity pos- 
sessed, were granted them to aid thetf missionary 
labours, so that they might accommodate themselves 
to any profession or mode of life, among heretics and 
infidels, and be able, wherever they found admhsion, 
to organise Catholic churches without a further 
authority. But the latitude in which they under- 
stood their rights and inununities gave occasion 
to fear an unlimited extension and exercise of them, 
dangerous to all existing authoritv, civil and ecde- 
siasdcal, as the constitution of the order, and its 
erection into an independent monarchy in the bosom 
of other governments, assumed a more fixed character. 
A general dispersion of the members throughout 
society, with the most entire unkm and subordinar 
tion, fonned the bases of their constitoUon. The 
society of Jesus was accordmgly divided into several 
ranks or classes. The novices, who were chosen 
from the most talented and well educated youths 
and men, without regard to bhih and external cir- 
cumstances, and were tried, for two years, in separate 
novitiate-houses, ui all imasinable exercises of self- 
denial and obedience, to determine whether tliey 
would he useful to the purposes of the order, were 
not ranked among the actual members, the lowest of 
whom are the teeular coatffuiorSf who take no 
monastic vows, and may therefiue be dismissed. 
Thinf serve the order partly as subalterns, partly as 
conrederates, and may be regarded as the people of 
the Jesuit stete. Distinguished laymen, public offi- 
cers, and other influential personages (e. g. Louis 
XIV. in his old age), were sometimes honoured with 
admissiou into this class, to pramote the interests- of 
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the order. Higher in rank stand the sehdlan arid 
^iriiual eoatffuiors, who are instructed in the higher 
blanches of learning, take upon them solemn 
monastic vows, and are bound to devote themselves 
particuJarly to the education of youth. These are, 
as it were, the artists of the Jesuit community, are 
employed as professors in academies, as preachers in 
cities and at courts, as rectors and professors in 
colleges, as tutors and spiritual guides in femilies 
which they wish to gain or to watch, and as assis- 
tants in the missions. Finally, the nobility, or 
highest class, is made up of the pro/etsed, amongst 
whom are admitted only the most experienced 
members, whose address, energy, and fidelity to the 
order have been eminently tried and proved. They 
make profession, i. e. take the vows of their order, 
by binding themselves, in addition to the common 
monastic vows, by a fourth vow, to the undertaking 
of missions ; and, when they are not living together 
in pious ease in their professed houses, they serve as 
missionaries among heathens and heretics, as gover- 
nors of colonies in remote parts- of the world, as 
fiither-confessors of princes, and as residents of the 
order in places where it has no college. They are 
entirely exempt, on the other hand, from the 
care of the education of youth. None but the 
professed have a voice in the election of a general, 
who must hunself -be of their number, and who 
has the ri|^t of choosing from them the assis^ 
tants, provmcials, superiors, and rectors. The 
ffeneral holds his office for life, and has his resi- 
dence in Rome, where he is attended by a monitor 
and five assistants or counsellors, who also repre- 
aent the five chief nations, — the Italians, Germans, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. He is the centre 
of the government of the voiole order, and receives 
monthly reports firom the provincials, and one every 
quarter from the superiors of the professed-houses, 
nvm the rectors of the ooUeres (which are the monas- 
teries of the order, but wiui nothing very monastic 
about them), and irom the masters of the novitiates. 
These reports detail all remarkable occurrences, 
political events, and the diaracters, capacities, and 
aervices of individual members, and thereupon the 
general directs what is to be done, and how to make 
use of tried and approved members. All are bound 
to obey him implicitly, and even contrary to their 
own convictions. There is no appeal from his orders. 
He may even alter particular rules of the society, 
expel members without trial, or exile them by sending 
them away to some distant place, and inflict or remit 

Sunishments at his pleasure. Ignatius Loyola, who 
led July 31, 1656, at Rome, feft to the order the 
sketch of this constitntion, and a mystical treatise 
called ExercitkL Sjriritwlia (Spiritual Exercises), 
the use of which was formally introduced among the 
Jesuits, and occupies the first four weeks of every 
novice. This pious enthusiast, but by no means 
great man, obtained a lasting feme, and the honour 
of canonisation (1622), by the rapid increase of his 
order^ which, as early as 1556, numbered 1000 
members in twelve provinces. The first was Por- 
tugal, where Xavi^r and Rodrigues, at the invitation 
of the king, had founded colleges. The increase of 
Uie Jesoita was no less moid in the Italian states, 
where they were supported by the influence of the 
pope ; in Spain,, where they were, at first, opposed 
by the bishops, but soon prevailed through the ex- 
ample of the nobility, especially of one of the most 
powerful grandees, Francis Borgia, duke of Candia. 
who became an InigkUt fas the Jesuits were called 
in Spain, after their founder, Inigo) ; and in Catholic 
Germany, where Austria ai:d Bavaria, granted them 
privileges and foundations. At the universities of 
Vieona, Prague, and Ingolstadt^ they obtained an 



aacdidency which they hdd for two oentnriei. Is 
their strict lUerarchical principles, in their Rstlcu, 
aealons activity, and in th«r success in making ood* 
verts, the Catholic princes, as well as the pope him. 
self, found the most eflfectual barrier agsiiut Uw 
growing power of Protestantism. Even to the com- 
moil people they soon recommended themselves, as 
the offspring of the new spirit of the times, and wcrr, 
therefore,, riadily finvoured by persons who were ill- 
disposed to the monks. For institutions which woaU 
not adopt the tendency of the age towards praoticai 
improvement and a more cheerful tone of ooodiMi 
could no longer succeed, after the restonUkn of 
learning and sound lysasoninff ; the excited worM 
preferred business to oonterapiation, and'thesMidi* 
cant monies, who had every where pushed thenselYcs 
into notice, had passed their most splendid epodL 
Those who disliked the Franciscans as too ooirc 
and vulgar, and the Dominicans as too rigid and 
gloomy, were the better pleased with the pobshni, 
clieerful^ and social Jesuits. Nobody could sccsse 
them of idle brooding in prayer and psaha-singiog; 
even in the houses of the proftased, the caooDictl 
hours were not observed ; they nowhere reosiiied 
long at their exercises of devotion, even as the spirit- 
ual guides of the laity ; they carefully avoided i^ 
appearance of spiritual pride, and drewed like the 
secular cleigy, and might even diange this dress for 
the ordinary garb of the country, m places vbtre 
they thought to gain easier entrance without anj 
such mark of di&nction. B<sides this, thc7 wen 
directed to use a gentle demeanour wl^ ei^ai^ 
in their religious or poUUcal operations ; to win nes 
by compliance with their peculiarities ; never to con- 
tend openly, even against declared enemies ; ini 
never to betray any passion ; but to keep their vievt 
and measures secret, and, under a show of coldons 
and reserve, to prosecute the more ardently and con- 
stantly, in secret, what might liave excited oppoa- 
tion If made public. This spirit of worldly policj, 
and accommowiation to circumstances, was prtDo- 
pally derived from the artful principles of^ their 
second general, James Laines, who liad the addres 
to soften what was austere and monastic in tbe r^ 
gulations of the founder, and to adapt ttiem, aoooid- 
ing to the circumstances of the times, to the oljed 
or the society. This was originally nothiog rlie 
but the preservation and establidunent of the |isi«l 
power against all the attacks of ProtestantisiB, (i 
kings, and national bishops. To this end the Jesuit* 
systematically laboured, under the pretext of pro- 
moting religion or the honour of God {In majwm 
Dei gioriam, as tlie inscription is on their arvis); 
and, as nothing appeared more conducive to thetf 

{>urpo6e than the su^ection of the mind and of psb- 
ic opinion, they gained dominion over the yoing W 
the establishment of schools, and over the adult by 
confession, preaching, and the common iotercoon* 
of society. When Laines died, in 1664, this sjftcA 
and the active, energetic spirit belonging to U* hid 
already become decraedly fixed in tlie internal dur- 
acter of the order, so that the example of mooastk 
devotion held up by his successor, Fnncb Botp^ 
who was afterwards canonised, and the efibrt« «< 
popes Paul IV. and Pius V. to restore the obsm»- 
tion of the canonical hours, proved ineffectual. 1^ 
succeeding popes and generals allowed the owr 
perfect freedom from all monastic constraint, and the 
wisdom of its system soon appeared evident io tht 
important successes and services which it ■<x<oA' 
plished. Their foreign missions, begun by Frvoctf 
Xavier, in the Portuguese East Indies, in 1541, ««« 
attended with vast and unprecedented s uccfW »J' 
tlieir own accoimts may be trusted. He conTefwd, 
with the aid of his follow miasionAries who were i0^ 
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to tssbt him, tome hundred tfaaosBiids to ChrikUanitj 
iu Goa, Travancore, Cochin, Malacca, Ceylon, and 
even in Japan, and died (1551) on his way to China, 
with the &me of a true martyr for religion, which 
gained for him the name of the tqtosile of India, and 
the honour of canoniatiou. His triumphs over 
heathenism were confirmed by the cruelties of the 
inquisition at Goa, while othw Jesuits went to 
Sooth Amerioa, and laboured successfully in the 
civiiiBtioo and suljugation of the natives in Brasil, 
and in the neiehbourinff country of Paraguay. . Africa 
alune resisted their efforts ; on the western coasts 
tbey never gained a settlement, and from the east 
tiiej were driven by the Copts ; while the Abyssini- 
ans, whom they had gov^ned for a long time with 
the aid of Portugal, rose against them, ami put them 
to death. But in Europe, their influence rapidly in- 
creased. Their efforts were chiefly instrumental in 
ronovuig the impressions, so dangerous to tlie Catho- 
lic church, whidi the reformation had left even in 
Catholic countries. They carried out upon a grand 
scale, and for the higher classes, the improvements 
in the system of instruction, which had been already 
begun by the Bamabites, the fothers of the Christian 
doctrine, those of Somasqoo and of the oratory, and, 
finally, by the Piarists, for the humbler classes of the 
community. Claudius Aquaviva, of the &mily of 
the dukes of Atri, general of the Jesuits from 1581 
to 1615, was the author of their system of education, 
and his work. Matte et Insiituiio Studiorum Socieiatis 
Jetu, h the platform of the fikr-fiuned schools of the 
Jesuits. These were partly boarding-schools for boys 
of all dasses, and partly seminaries for those youths 
who were intended for the order, in which they staid 
Uil their entrance upon their novitiate. The scholars 
(10 called) and coadjutors, living together in the col- 
^*^t guve instruction by methods well suited to the 
wants of the young, and accompanied with surprising 
soooesi, so as to w considered as worthy of imita- 
tion even in the eighteenth century. A free, a&ble 
and affectionate manner towards the pupiU,- united 
with unceasing vigilance and a wise solicitude for the 
preservation of tiieir innocence and virtue, distin- 
guished these above all other monastic schools. Love 
>pd confidence prevailed in them. To excite emula- 
tion, and to animate industry, they had public eier- 
CM in speaking, and distributed prises and titles of 
dirtinction. To strengthen and develop the body, 
fymnastic ezerdses were introduced, and even the 
outward demeanour and address were polished by 
thsatrical representations. It is true that these last, 
which were intended to allure the public, and the 
uuKrable Latin which the pupils were oftoi obliged 
to speak in the phiys, were not the bright side of the 
Jesoit schools. The want of deep critical learning, 
and the arbitrary mutilation of the old classics for the 
use of the youn? , exposed the Jesuit teachers to the 
^ureofthe philologists. Nevertheless, the schools 
had an uncommon success, as the best of that time. 
A single college firequently had several hundred 
scholars ; the young nobility were almost exclusively 
sent to them, and even from Protestant countries, so 
|1^ the Protestants found it necessary to estauish 
lyceums and academies for the gentry, of a character 
suited to the higher demands ofthe age. The Jesuits 
derited the greatest advantage from these institutions, 
DT being enabled to choose the brightest geniuses at 
J||| .early age, gnc| mould them to their puiposes. 
This explains how the society of Jesus was able to 
'^dar unportant services to the cause of literature 
and science. Such Jesuits as Serrarius, Petavius, 
!7^ Tursellinus, Bellarmui, Balde, Mariana, 
and Plechier advanced the sciences of history and 
f^graphy, the study of language and rtietoric, even 
beyond the Ihmts of their own order and diurch. 



Scfatfner and Boscovidi were endnent in mathena^ 
tics and astronomy. No men understood better tluin 
the Jesuits the art of showing off, to the best advan- 
tage, their really valuable services ; the world could 
not but acknowledge them to be improvers and bene- 
factors of their age. Accordingly, their houses and 
possessions visibly increased, their churches and 
confessionals were not empty ; tliey contrived, too, 
with much address, to obtain legacies and presents, 
and to seise upon every advantage which pious cre- 
dulity and the extent of theur connexions presented 
them. They would not allow their internal constitu- 
tion to be inquured into or imitated ; and when, in 
1623, a number of enterprising females in Italy, and 
on the Lower Rhine, formed a plan of uniting into 
an order, under the name of the Jesuitines, to be 
modelled after the society of Jesus, they repulsed all 
the advances of their would-be sisters, and, in 1631, 
procured a papal decree for the abolition of the new 
order. But in England, and the Protestant states of 
the North, they were not so successful, their repeated 
attempts to establish themselves there proving fruit- 
less. In 1618, however, the number of membex^s 
amounted to 13,112, in thirty-two provinces, without 
including those in France, tlie Rhenish provinces, 
and the Netherlands, Poland, and Lithuania, Spanish 
America, the Philippines, and China. Elated with 
this success, they celebrated, in 1640, under general 
Vitellesdii, the centennial anniversary of their order, 
with great pomp. There were some circumstances, 
however, to damp their exultation; for, notwith* 
standing the great favour which they eqjoyed at 
court and among the people, the non-Jesuit clergy 
and the learned men of the age soon discovered the 
misdiief which the society vnis beginning to do 
through Christendom. The universities, bishops, and 
clergymen found their interest opposed to that of the 
Jesuits, whose privileges, where they werecarried into 
effect, would be necessarily injurious and oppressive 
to the body of teachers and the clergy. The ancient 
orders of monks, whose hatred they had excited by 
their encroachments on their province, as much as 
by their good fortune, found subject enough for 
complaint and bitter accusations in the duplicity and 
worfdliness of their conduct. They made no scruple 
of invading what had been regarded as the appropri- 
ate province of other orders, and were on the best 
terms with the Carthusians, who, on account of their 
vow of silence, were the only ecclesiastics, out of 
their own body, to whom the Jesuits were permitted 
to make confession. Their busy, intriguing spirit made 
them the objects of suspicion and jealousy to states- 
men and jurists, on account of their interference in 
political affairs, the mischievous effects of which were 
already manifest in Portugal, under the reigns of 
John III. and Sebastian, their pupils, and, after the 
death of the latter, were a principal cause of the sur- 
render of this kingdom to the Spanish crown. For 
this reason, the parliament and higher clergy of 
France, for twenty years, resolutely resisted the 
attempts of the Jesuits to niin a rooting in tliat 
country. The university of Paris also declared Uie 
whole order to be useless, and its existence incompa- 
tible with the rights of the Galilean church. It was 
owing chiefly to the fovour of the court, that they at 
last, in 1562, were admitted into France under the 
name of fathers of the college of Clermont, with a 
humiliating renunciation of tiieir most imoortant priv- 
ileges, l^twithstanding this depressed condition, 
they soon contrive to establish themselves in Paris 
and the southern and western provinces, and, during 
the civil commotions, under the protection of the 
Guises, to deprive the French Protestants of their 
rights, gradually to establish their privi]e{7es,aiid to 
maintain their footing, in spite of the suspicions enter- 
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tainMl of thdr having had a fihare tn the murder of 
Heiiry III. Thej were banished, indeed, in 1594, 
on aocount of the attempt upon Henry's life by their 
pupil, John Chatel ; yet they still remained ondis- 
turoed in Toulon, and Bourdeaux, and, at the inter- 
cession of the pope, were again received by Henry 
IV. in 1003. . They soon, in their oflioe of oourt-con- 
fessors, carried on the same intrigues as before. 
Their participation in the crime of iTavaillac, though 
eiceedingly probable, could not be proved against 
them ; they themselves joined in condemning the 
book in which the Spanish Jesuit Mariana daends 
the king's assassination, and, by cunning and obse- 
quiousness towards the court, preserved themselves 
undisturbed. They made themselves still more impor- 
tant to the German empire, when they became the 
confidential advisers of rerdhmnd 11. and III. They 
discovered remarkable political talent in the thirty 
years' war ; the league of the Catholics could do 
nothing without them. Father Lamormaim, a 
Jesuit, and confessor to the emperor, effected the 
downfall of Wallenstein, and, ny means oi his 
agents, kept the Jealous Bavarians In their alliance 
with Austria. But, while they were thus success- 
ful as statesmen, in this part of Europe (though 
they &iled in preventing the triumph of toleration 
at the peace of Westphalia), a new storm burst 
upon them, in Fiance and the Netherlands, from 
the Jansenist controversy. The ancient hostility of 
the university of Paris, which had always bisen 
strongly averse to the admission of the Jesuits as 
teachers, rose up, in union with the rigid morality 
of the Jansenlsts, against Uie notorious semi-Pelagl- 
anism of Molina and his brother Jesuits. (&e 
Graee^ and JanseniusA The character of the Jesuits 
received a fatal wound fW)m the pen of Pascal, whose 
fiimous Provincial Letters exp<»ed the mischievous 
doctrines and practices of the Jesuits with admirable 
wit and argument, to which they opposed little but 
abuse and violence. These letters, which have been 
published in numerous editions since 1650, were read 
through all Europe, and their testimony quoted in the 
sentence of oondemnation pronounced by Innocent 
IX., in 1670, against sixty-iive offensive propositions, 
mostly of Jesuit casuists. But it availed them little 
that royal decrees and papal bulls, procured by the 
Jesuit confessors of Louis XIV. (La Chaise and Le 
Tellier), were levelled against Jansenism, and Its 
ruin completed by the well-known constitution Uni- 
geuiiut. In the minds of reflecting and well-disposed 
persons, they still rrmalned suspected of an attach- 
ment to the principles of their most eminent casuists, 
attacked by Pasod— principles which afforded the 
most startling solution of their crafty and ambiguous 
conduct. A lax morality, accommodated to the 
inclinations of a Ikentwus age, which made interest 
and external circumstances the rule of conduct, and 
consecrated the worst means for a good end ; their 
probabllism,«-« system of principles and rules of life 
which tolerated every thing that could be defended 
as probably admissible; their excuses for perjury and 
crimes of idl kinds, sometimes by arbitrary perversion 
of language, sometimes by ambiguous expressions 
and perplexing Interpretations, sometimes, too, by 
mental reservations, according to which a nuui had 
only to think differently from what he said and dki, 
to be Justified, in his own sight, from the greatest 
crimes ;— these, and other traits of a like nature, may 
be more fuUy and accurately learnt from the letters 
of Pascal, or the writings of the Jesuito, Sanchcs, 
Bauny, Escobar, Suam, and Busembaum. Their 
own defences against these charges only confirmed 
the suspicion excited against their system of morals, 
while tbey palliated aiid conceded a pari where the 
whole was culjiable. Other accuMtioas were now 



brought agabist tliem, whtefa fhey were still les sUe 
to repel. Their superficial mode of instmctioo, and 
the theatrical disorders of their schools, had bra 
already condemned by Mariana, a learned Soaoish 
Jesuit; the gross selfishness of the order had bm 
publicly exposed in Sdotti's Monorchia tetijumm ; 
the indifference with whidi they permittal their 
heathen converts to continue their old wonhip of 
idols, on condition of their mentally adoring, at the 
same time, Christ and the virgin Mary ; and thrir 
want of agreement with the other mlssionann a 
China, had been warmly, but ineffectually, caavml 
by several papal bulls. Then: conduct, too. w» 
now and then discovered to harmonise too well with 
their faidulgfrit code of ethics, as they wm dqC 
always prudent enough in the commiasioa of thpir 
excesses; and it was for this reason that the Inqoiff. 
who luul been converted by them, expressly itipoiatai 
in a treaty of peace (1082^ for the rrmoral of tbr<t 
licentious brethren, who aid every thing that Jesf 
did not do. It was even found necessary to n|ri 
them firom some of the Italian states for their lirfi- 
tiousness; and the horror which wns felt thmo^ 
Europe at the trial of the Jesuit Giraid, for mr 
alleged violation of Cadidre, an innocent girl,atUie 
time of confession, is hardly jH forgotten. It wi$ 
now becoming, every day, more evident to tbeworU. 
tlttt the Jesuits were not aiming to promote tirtw 
and religion, but their own interests. Tlits vas 
confirmed by the complaints of rocrdmnts at thr 
extensive traffic of the society of Jesus m the pro- 
ducts of their foreign missionary stations. It cannnt 
be denied that the republic of natives, fonned \ij 
th«m, under the authority of Spain, in Paraguay ^ 
Ureguay, in which they ruled with absolute powr. 
and which, in 1763, contained neariy 100,000 sA- 
Jects, was conducted by them with consummitf 
policy and skill, and was, perhaps, the best wod 
for civilising those savafnes; but that theyanden 
also a tiamcking estabhshment for the emolaneR 
of the order, was riiown on occasion of a tnatyot 
commerce, by whldi Spain, in 1760, gave up srrm 
districts of this country to Portugal. The resirtaaee 
which the natives made to the Portaguese, with u 
army of 14,000 men, commanded by Jesuits, Hm^, 
obliged the contracting powers to amral the tnaty- 
The Portuguese Jesuits, though they disdained ^ 
concern in this afihir, underwent a prosecoUos. 
which was not terminated, when an attempt vpi* 
the life of the king of PorUigal hastened their dovfr 
fkll. The minister Pombal made out their agewr ia 
this attempt to a high degree of probability, aoJ 
finally succeeded, in 1769, in expelling them fnn 
Portugal, and confiscating thiwr possessioos, by ib 
edict, in which the king declared them guiHy ^< 
high treason. Before this first bfow, the cider con 
sisted of twenty-firar professed-housca^ 669 collet^ 
176 seminaries, sixty-one novitiateJiouses, SS5 rr^ 
dances, and 273 missk>ns m heathen and ProCff^ 
countries, and 22,680 members of all ranks, halfg 
whom were ordained priests. In P'*"^\^'[||'']^ 
Cholseul and Pompadour were unfavoniably disp*)*^ 
towards them, their ruin was occasioned by the uaof 
which they continued to carry on, ia spite of ail I"' 
pope's orders to the contrary. In 1743) they t»» 
established a tradfaig-house at Martinique, hj tKrv 
deputy, father La Valette, under pretence <^ * "jT 
sion, which soon monopolised nearly the whole u*dr 
of that and the neighbouring islands, and had rBa*- 
mercial connexhms with the principal ■Mfcbsats «» 
France, it happened that two ships, with a 0^ 
valued at two millions of fianca, sent over Iff ^ 
Valette to pay tlie honse of Lioncy, at M$newr^ 
fell into the hands of the British. The J^vt' 
refusing la make any iademnifieation for ths lu»S ^ 
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ftbove-mffiiianed bouse broariit an acCan agtlnst 
Uwm, which terminated in the sentencing of the 
funner to make fiili reimburaement, and was the 
means, also, of bringing to light other abuses of the 
order. Loreiao Riod, their general, refusing to 
make any change In their constitution, by the de- 
daration, Sint mi sunt, aui nen smi (Let them be as 
they are, or not be), the king issued a decree, in 1764, 
for abolishii^ the order, in all the French states, as a 
msie political society, dangerous to religion, whose 
object was aeifvggrandisement. In Tain did Clement 
XIIL, in a bull issued at the nme time, recommend 
the Jesuits as tlie most pious and useful members of 
the church. They were also driven out of Spain, in 
1767, and soon after Irom Naples, Parma, and Malta, 
bf the elfofts of Choiseul and tlie Spanish minister 
Aianda. The voice of public opinion at length com'* 
pcUed pope Clement XI V. to publish his famous bull, 
IkmmuM ae Redempior natterf of July 21, 1773, by 
which the society of Jesus was totally abolished in 
all the states of Christendom. These measures were 
every wliere executed with a qiiick and strong liand, 
because a formal process would have given time tor 
a formidable opposition. Yet their most important 
treasures and documents were already taken out of 
the way, as it is supposed, and their archives and 
coffers did not satisfy expectation. Rioci, who 
might have averted this fate by making some con- 
cessions towards a change in their constitution, 
protested the innocence of their order, which was 
iMinnd to regard every thing which came from him as 
necessarily right and obligatory ; but, in feet, the 
great infringements on the natunU rights of others, 
iooompatible with every well-ordered church or 
state, which were in a manner lepAkidA by their 
privileges, rendered the existence or such a body in 
a state a political solecism. Unquestionably the 
world had much reason to rejoice at their fiill, al- 
though a great part of the members were entirely 
innocent ; and their former services will always be 
gisteAiily renaembered. The ex-Jesuits, however, 
Buifered no further penalty than being obliged to quit 
tlieir houses, lay aside the garb of the order, renounce 
all intercourse -with one another, and either enter 
some of the other orders, or put themselves under the 
8ii|ierintcndaice of the bishops. They received annu- 
ities from the revenues of their coiSiiscated estates, 
except in Portugal. In this kingdom, and in Spain, 
the ex-Jesuits were also prohibited from residing in 
the oouotrv ; while, in the States of the Church, in 
Upper Italy, and in Germany, where they were 
treated with the most forbearance, in Hungary, 
I'olsnd, and even in France, they were suffered to 
v^nnain as private persons. Frederic II., indeed, 
^ould not join in the general expulsion of the order, 
in order to gratify his Catholic subjects in Silesia, to 
■^tain a school-establishment which cost him nothing, 
*ad to keep a productive source of revenue. Never- 
thelen, the Jesuits in the Prussian states were obliged 
to give up the garb of their order, and to renounce 
their constitutioa. Under the name of thejmettM of 
^e rojfal ickoel-inHituie, they were henceforth con- 
tned to the oAce of instructing youth; and even this 
nntitution was abolished by Frederic WUiiam II. 
Rsssia was bow the only country that remained to 
tlkeiB. Peter the Great had expelled then from his 
^"tpiro as early as 1719 ; but, iu 1772, several houses 
^their order fell, witli the eastern part of Poland, 
^>"der the dominion of Russia. Catharine spared 
thsm, even alter the abolition of the order, out of 
l^rd to her Catholic subjects, and oa account of 
^ uselhlBess of their schools. The patronage of 
^^semitscheff and Polemkin enabled them to obtain 
P^nnisslon to erect a novitiate-house in 1779, and 
^u 1T6S to choose a vicar-geoenil* Meanwhile, cir- 



cmoBtances had taken a fitvonmble tum for them hi 
Rome. Clement XIV. died 1774, and his successor 
soon showed himself a finend of the society, which was 
yet very far from being extinct The ex-Jesuits, who 
were deprived at once of their offices by the decrees 
of abolition, having been condemned unheard, still 
remained respectabte clergymen, who had powerful 
firiends In all chisMs, and were intrusted with impor- 
tant stations in the church and offices of instruction. 
In the year 1780^ there were 9000 of them out of 
Italy, who were tliougfat to maintain a constant 
union, under private directors or superiors; they 
were also thought to have possessed Uieroselves oi 
the secrets of tlw Rosicrucians, and to have taken a 
part in the schemes of the lUuminati. They were 
charged, moreover, with a plot to destroy Protestan- 
tism. But the cUunour against them was, no doubt, 
often unibiuided. By JesuUitm was still understood, 
not only the opposition to ail idms and institutions 
un&vourable to the Roman church, but also the sly 
and insidious arts of intrigue, the acting according to 
the principle that ''the end sanctifies the means, ** 
the oooeeated movements of a manoeuvring ambition, 
under the mask of piety and devotion to the public 
good, which bad become a second nature with many 
of the followers of Loyola. Undaimted by these 
assaults of an often ui^ust prejudice, the ex-Jesuits, 
firmly united to each other, were hewing in the mean- 
while for the restoration of their order, on which, 
according to their belief, the wel&re of nuuikind de- 
pends. An attempt, ia 1787, to revive their order, 
under the name of FketUme*^ was unsuccessful. The 
Fathers 0/ the faith, an ecclesiastical order founded 
by Paocanari, a Tyrolese enthusiast, and formerly a 
soldier of the pope, under the patronage of the arch- 
duchess Mariana, was composed mostly of Jesuits, 
and put in operation at Rome, by the aid of the easily 
persuaded pope, as a new form of the society of Jesus, 
under altered regulations; but they were never 
recognised by the secret superiors of the ancient 
Jesuits, as their brethren. The plans of the Jesuits 
were aided by Pius VII. He estsblished their order 
in White Russia and Lithuania, where it continued 
io operaUon, but confined to offices of teaching and 
priestly duties, under the vicar-geneial, Daniel Gru- 
ber; and silently restored them, ia 1804, in the 
isfaukd of Sicily, which was entirely separated fh>m 
Europe by the fote of the continent. Hence it ex- 
cited no surprise among observing men, that this 
pope, who, in 1806, had canonised a Jesuit, should 
make use of the first opportunity to revive the order. 
The bull issued iothisefiict {Soliciiudo omnium, Aug. 
7, 1814), speaks of urgent entreaties and a general 
desire of the Christian princes and bishops for the re- 
storation of the society, which restoration is called a 
reprisiination, thereby intissating that it would again 
appear in precisely the same form in which it bad fiiU 
len. Accordingly, the novitiate at Rome was solemnly 
opened, November 11, 1814, and about forty wen, 
mostly eminent for rank and attainments, have since 
beoi adroilted. In 1824, they took possession of the 
c»lUgium Romanum in that city. In 1815, a college 
was given them at Modena, and they did not delay te 
accept the invitations of the kings of i:iardinia, Naples 
and Spain. Feidinaad VII. (May 29, 1815) rein- 
stated them in the possession of all the privileges 
and property which had been taken from them iu 
1767. He suhsequently appointed St Ignatius cai>. 
tain-general of the Spanish army, and conferred 
on Mm the grand cross of the order of Charles 
III. The lAlvetic canton of Friburg, also rSep* 
tember 15, 1818), restored the old Jesuit .college, 
formerly established there, for the mstniaion of 
youth. The Spanish revolution of March, 1820, was 
followed by their banishment from the kingdom ; but 
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they were re^ored again at the re-establishineiit of 
absolute power in 18&. Thus, in the conduct and 
the fortunes of the order, have been fulfilled the pro- 
phetic words of their third genefttl, Francis Borgia : 
" Like lambs have we crept into power, like wolves 
have we used it, like dogs shall we be driven out, 
bat like eagles sliall we renew our youth.-*' Portugal 
alone stedfiistly adhered to its ordinance of Septembea* 
3, 1759, which banished the Jesuits out of the king- 
dom. Germany has hitherto refused to admit them; 
but the Paccanarists and Redemptorists in Austria 
have much in common with this society : some of the 
Jesuits, indeed, were allowed to take refuge there, 
after their banishment from Russia, but were com- 
manded, in 181^5, on pain of exile, to acknowledge 
the archbishop of the province as their supreme 
head. In France, the ultra-roasts succeeded in 
causing their presence to be connived at, and they 
already had congregations and seminaries at Mont- 
rouge^ St Acheul, &c., previous to the late revolu- 
tion. In Russia, where they had been expelled by 
Peter the Great, and re-admitted by Catharine II., 
it appeared that they were using their endeavours to 
win over the sons and daughters of distinguished 
fiunilies to the Catholic church, and they were banish- 
ed in consequence, by an ukase of Jan. 1, 1817, from 
Moscow and Petersburg. But, still carrying on their 
proselyting schemes, and making themselves obnoxi- 
ous to the f|;oveniment by secret intrigues of all sorts, 
an imperial ukase of March 25, 1820, abolished their 
order for ever in Russia and Poland, and provided 
that the whole body of its members should be trans- 
ported beyond the boundaries of these two countries, 
at the expense of' the government, having resard to 
the age and bodily condition of individuals ; that the 
valuable estates of the order should be confiscated, 
and the academy at Polotak abolished. In England, 
the toleiating spirit of the British constitution has pei^ 
mitted them, for the last thirty years, to have a college 
at Stonyhurst, near Preston in Lancashire, with an 
academy of 500 pupils, and several smaller boarding 
schools, from which they carry on with success, the 
propagation of the Catholic &ith. (See Dallas's 
History of the Jesuits, London 1816.)* They have 
also tltrse colleges in Piedmont, one in Ferrara, one in 
Ireland, one in Fribunr in Switserland, and two 
colleges ui the United States, one in Georgetown, 
in the district of Columbia, the other at St Louis, 
Missouri. 

The Jesuits have outlived their power; the age 
rejects them. The world is ruled by a spirit with 
which this fraternity, now inconsiderable in point of 
numbers, talent and influence, could not keep pace. 
The sagacious statesmen of the present day need not 
to be reminded of the answer of Maintenon, the mis- 
tress of the great patron of the Jesuits, who, on 
having chosen T«aBiri8ts for the spiritual guides of 
her pupils at St Cyr, was asked why she had not tak- 
en Jesuits ; ** Because," she replied, '• I would be 
mistress in my own house."* The order originated 
in a wise view of the state of the world on the part 
of leading Catholics, who saw that the rapid advances 
of the Protestants in learning and science would soon 
throw the old system of ignorant mendicant orders 
into contempt' They therefore trained a new race 
of combatants for the church in the use of intelle^ual 



^ By th« Calbollo relief bill (AdHI la. IBM) it if required 
that every Jeevit in the United Kinirdoiii shall register hi* 
nune and pUeeofreeideaca with a clerk of the peace; that 
any member of tha order who aball enter the rvahn shall 
be fiiilcy of a miedemeaaonr, and, on coorlotloo, be banish, 
•d for life (any natural born aabjert oat of the realm, bcw 
Ing a Jeaott. is, however, permitted to return); the admis- 
sion of any person to the order is also forbidden; both those 
admitted and the members wboadmintatertheeagafsnient 
era liable loiae and laBpriaoamaat, or baaishmeat. 



weapons ; but the advantages, whidi thej thus ob. 
tained originally, have been lost in the geami 
spread of intelligence, and the Jesuits are now oqb- 
sidered as a part of the old regime, and no loogir 
influence public opinion. Their ooDduct of late 
Tears in France has not tended to restore their poim- 
larity. The disposition to adapt them to the ofv 
order of things, however, has been shown in the ii> 
quittal, by the court of Rome, of two Jesuits chu;{^ 
with having spoken well of republics, on the ^roooil 
that, being citiaens of the United States of Aincfia, 
they had a rig^t to defend republican principles. 

A Universal History of the Jesuits was puUislwd 
by Wolf (second edition, Leipsic, 1803, 4 vols.). 
An important historical work^ drawn from the fim 
sources, appeared at Leipsic, in 1820, called Cote- 
chismo dei GesuUi (Catediism of the Jesoits). The 
Moniia secreta Sodetatis Jesu (Paderbom, 1C61) 
liave been reprinted in Latin and German, at Ao- 
Uk-Chapelle, 1825, with a report of M. Portalis> re- 
specting the Peres de /a Foi. llie ceniuneness oC 
these Monita, &Cm however, is not fully estahltsbrd. 
See, also. Hist, des Confesseura des Empereurt, da 
Rois, &c., by M. Gr^ire (Paris, 1824); also Pnrii 
de VHistoire gSnerale de la Compagme de Jint, 
suivi des Monita secreta^ by Am. Scheffer (Paris, 
1824);. De Pradt, Du Jesnitisme andeM et medene. 
(Paris, 1826); and Les Jesuitea modemes, by abbe 
Mardal Maroet de la Ro(;)ie Amauld, fonaerly a 
Jesuit (Paris, 1826). See the following article. 

JESUITS [written by a Jesuit. In the preoedins 
article, the opinions of the opponents of the Jesuits 
are given, and we propose now to give a brief outp 
line of the views or the Jesuits thei^elves respecting 
their order, taken from the article Jesuits, writtn 
by one of the society, for the ContferstttionsLetietni. 
—The middle ages had ended. It was no longer a 
question whether the exercise of simple laith was 
sufficient ; societies formed for ibe contemplalive 
life— the monks— <»uld, in future, have but a sub- 
ordinate value for the church ; the qucaUon was now, 
how to find effectual means to save Uie Catholic rel>- 
gion and church against the attacks of the spirit of 
innovntion. As action, in the natiual world, always 
produces reaction, so is it in the moral world. Aaev 
order originated in the church— the Jesuits. U b 
true, the intention of Ignatius Loyola was origioally 
directed rather to mystic and ascetic cootemplatioiB; 
but the order :>ooii took a shape adapted to toe waott 
of the church. Ignatius Loyola was a Spaniard ot 
a very warm imagination and great sensibility, «bi^ 
early awakened in him a weS. for religion. Aftn 
having served against the infidels, he founded a reli- 
gious society. In the convent of Montserrat, in ao 
almost inaccessible wilderness of Catalonia, he copied 
the rules of a holy life, which an abbot, cousin to 
cardinal Ximenes, the minister of state, had orescnb* 
ed. The inflamed mind of Ignatius saw Mary, tbe 
mother of Jesus, in a vision : she gave him the povrr 
of chastity. Jesus and Satan appeared to him io the 
form of military officers enlisting men for senrirr: 
he followed Christ. The order was founded in 15^' 
After the death of the founder, the society was far- 
ther developed by Lainei, and, after him, by Aqa*j 
viva, men of deep knowledge of mankind, and 
steadfast purpose, the real authors of the socie^ 
which, as John MuUer said, deserves to becompaffd 
with the great institutions of the lawgivers of anti- 
quity. The object of the society was, as it is de 
scribed ui their institutions, to devote all tbei' 
powers to the salvation and perfection of tlwir 
souls, and those of their neigLbours, and to occupy 
themselves for tliis end in all places, aocordiflf 
to the direction of their superiors. The wcifty 
designated their object by tlie raotto of Igniti 
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Omnia ad maj&rem Dei gloriam. Severe trials, 
constant inspection, miconditional obedience in per- 
mitted things, ensured tlie intimate union of the soci- 
etj, as weiias the ability and purity of its members. 
A strictly decorous exterior was enjoined. No Je- 
suit was allowed to confess a woman, except in the 
presence of another Jesuit. Money a Jesuit neve^ 
was allowed to take for masses. The seat of the 
society was in so far in Rome, as the general of the 
order resided there, with the committee of the society, 
and the monitor, who, totally independent of him, 
contfoUed the g^eral as if he were his conscience. 
The order was divided into provinces, escli of which 
was superintended by a provincial. Under the care 
of these officers were the professed-houses, with each 
a praponiwu at its head, and the colleges, with each 
a rector. In the latter, there were also novices. 
The mntmd dependence of ail parts of the system 
membled the structure of a well-built &bric : the 
relations of sufaordinatton were so ordered that the 
society was nmpUx dunkueai ununij without inter- 
rupting the free will of the individual, who only had 
to obey in permitted things. The Jesuits were active, 
first, as teac^rs of yCuth. Lord Bacon says of them, 
tha^ when he considered the assiduity with which 
they gave themselves to the cultivation of science 
and the maintenance of pure morals, he always 
thought of what Agesilaus said to Fhamabasus, *' As 
thou art sudi, 1 wish thou wert one of ours ;" and 
that, in regard to the method of teaching, the Jesuit 
schools ought to be taken for models, because, of 
every mode whidi had been attempted, none was so 
good as theirs. Thus fiir Bacon. But what gave 
the greatest ralue to their mode of education was, 
that with them, reli^on ruled over every thing : they 
formed Catholic Christians of^a sound mind, not 
imsettledspirH», like the youth'of our times. Their 
care for the purity of . youth, was remarkable ; and 
ought they to be reproached because, with this view, 
th^ muUlated the classics ? A chief object of the 
Jesuits was the defence of the church against Protes- 
tantism. There is no doubt that the reformation 
would have spread much farther, had not the Loyo- 
lites fought for the church. If they were thus anxious 
to preserve Catholic souls, on the other hand they 
vere not less active to propagate tlie gospel in dis- 
tant countries. They took the usual vows of the 
orders— chastity, poverty and obedience ; the latter 
in so extended a sense, that they were willing to go 
on any missions. With apostolic seal, they devoted 
themselves to the task of converting the heathen. In 
the heart of Asia, in Japan, and in the Moluccas, 
they erected the sign of the crucified Redeemer, and 
pr^hed the doctrines of the gospel : they taught it 
in China, in both the Indies, in Ethiopia, and among 
the Caffrea. When the church was persecuted in 
Japan, the Jesuits all became martyrs. One only, 
Christopher Ferreira, wavered. Exhausted by lone 
continued torments, and by the expectation of stiQ 
greater ones, he, in a weak hour, was induced to 
sacrifice to the Japanese gods. But hardly had the 
i^ews of this deplorable event arrived in £iux>pe, when 
Jeroits firom all the provinces offered themselves as 
missionaries to Japan, and begged for permission to 
p there as a fiavour. Their object was either to 
bring back Ferreira to the church and the order, or 
to wash out, with their own blood, the stain of his 
mnombny. All who were now sent to Japan suffered 
m&rtyrdom immediately. Ferreira's conscience was 
*(ion awakened again : he repented, and went before 
the magistrates, acknowledging himself a Christian. 
He was tortured for eight days, in every possible 
^y« and was at last sunk into the Japanese den of 
oeath, where, after seven days, death put an end to 
us tormenti and repentance. In the other hemi- 



sphere, the Jesuits penetrated into the north. The 
Hurons were civilised, and Canada ceased to be the 
residence of barbarians only. Others civilised other 
tribes in the inclement California, and united them 
into Christian communities.* At the same time, 
others traversed the regions north of Mexico, inhab- 
ited by wandering triMs, whom no missionary had 
ever visited before. Others continued the work of 
conversion in South America, in Brasil, Paraguay, 
&C. In this region, where the Spaniards had done 
nothing but murder and pillage^ the Jesuits restored 
humamty to its rights, and brought the European 
name once more to honour. Their state, Paraguay, 
was one of the most beautiful creations in history. 
Whatever poets and philosophers have febled of the 
golden affe and the world of innocence, the Jesuits, 
as Raynal says, realised in a distant sone. Raynal, 
certainly an unsuspected witness, observes, ^ Perhaps 
so much good has never been done to men with so 
little injury. The people of Paraguay had no civil 
laws, because they knew of no property ; nor had they 
criminal ones, because every one was his own accuser^ 
and voluntarily submitted to punishment. Their only 
laws were the precepts of religion. There was no 
distinction of stations, and it is the only society on 
earth where men enjoyed equality. None were idle, 
or fiitigiied with labour. The food was equal, in 
wholesomeness, plenty, and quality, for all tbeciti- 
aens ; every one was conveniently lodged, and well 
clothed; the aged and the sick, the widows and 
orpiians, were assisted in a manner unknown in other 
parts of tlie world. Every one married from clioioe, 
and not from interest, and a number of children was 
considered as a blessing, and could never be burden- 
some. Debauchery, the necessary consequence of 
idleness, whicli equally corrupts tlie opulent and the 
poor, never tended to abridge tlie duration of liuman 
life ; nothing served to excite artificial passions, or 
contradicted those that are regulated by nature and 
reason. The people enjoyed the advantages of trade, 
and were not exposed to the contagion of vice and 
luxury. Plentiful magazines, and a friendly inter- 
course between nations united in Uie bonds of the 
same religion, were a security against any scarcity 
that mi^ht happen from the inconstancy or inclem- 
ency ofthe seasons. Public justice had never been 
reduced to the cruel necessity of condemning a single 
malefactor to deatli, to ignominy, or to any punish- 
ment of long duration; and the very names of taxes 
and lawsuits — tliose two terrible scourges which 
everywhere else afflict mankind — ^were unknown.'' 
It will not now surprise us, that Montesquieu, in his 
Esprii ties Lois (liv. iv. ch. 6), Buffon, in his Con- 
templations on the Variety of Human Races, Albert 
von Haller, iu his miscellaneous treatises on several 
subjects of politics and morals, Robertson, ui his 
classical History of Charles V. and Muratori, men* 
tion, with enthusiasm, the services of the Jesuits as 
missionaries. Respecting the service which they 
have rendered to science, there is almost but one 
voice. No branch ^I'as excluded from their care. In 
theology, thev were distinguished teachers : yet their 
enemies— and they liad many, not only among the 
Protestants, bat among the Catholics, and among 
these latter the most venement, because of their great 
privileges, their freedom from the monkisli spirit, 
and their great acquirements— have reproached them 
with maintaining many odious opinions. They are 
said to have defended the murder of tyrants. No 
charge could be more &be. Even 126 years before 



* The well-knowu bari»roas state of the ftbore-mentioned 
tribes will Irad the reader to qualify the meaning of the 
words civlUzatbm and convershn in other parts of the abof • 
articl«.—Eo. 
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the IbandaUoii of the order of Jesidts, John Petit, 
doctor of the university of Paris, asserted, without 
any qualification, the legality of the muider of a 
tyrant. The cause was the murder of the duke of 
Orleans, in broad day, in the streets of Paris, at the 
instication of the duke of Burgundy, his oompeti^ 
tor mr the recency of the realm durinr the insanity 
of Charles VI. John Petit wrote a d^enee for the 
duke of Burgundy, in which he defends this horrid 
act, on the gromid that the marder of tyrants is 
justifiable, llie archbishop of Paris condemned 
this publication; but several French theologians, 
amonjr whom there were even bishops, derasMded 
John Fetit*s doctrine ; and when, some yean after, 
Chalier, a doctor of the Sorbonne, denounced 
Petit's doctrine, at the council of Constance, before 
the assembled fethere, Martin Porre, bishop of Arras, 
defended it as being a doctrine which had been 
maintained by many learned men and theologians 
without contradiction. The council was at first 
undecided, but, at last, condemned, not all the posi- 
tions of John Petit, but only this one : " Every tyrant 
may be legally killed by his subjects." According 
to this sentence, it appears as if the murder of tyrants 
is permitted under certain drcumstanoes, and this 
question became a common subject of investU;ation 
among the theologians and schohrs of the fifteenth 
century, and down to the middle of the sixteenth. 
In spite of the condemnation of the main point of this 
doctrine by the council of Constance, many theo- 
logians, chiefly belonring to the order of Dominicans, 
supported it. At a later period, abo, distinguished 
Protestants upheld the doctrine, as Milton, Buchanan, 
Bodin, Beia, Dn Moulin, and others. The Jesuits 
took part in this as in ail theological questions, but 
not, as has been said, in order to develop tliis 
obnoxious doctrine, but rather to put it down by 
argument, or to make it as little obnoxious as possible. 
The learned Jesuit, Sahneron, Loyola's companion, 
says explidtlv, nobody is authorised to kill a prince, 
even if the latter has obtained possession of the 
government by violence, particokny if he is once in 
quiet possession of power. Salmeron, indeed, in 
another passage, teaches that, if an illegitimate ruler 
attacks a city, and is just on the point of getting 
possession of it by arms, in such case, he may be 
lawfully killed by a private pemo, having received 
a commission to such effect from the legal authority. 
Here Salmeron indeed wrote in the spirit of his time; 
but it was no small step to confine within such nar. 
row limits the authorised destruction of a tyimnt, 
whilst the principle had been laid down with very Kttle 

3ualification, liy many Catholics and Plrotestants of 
istinction. In the same sense other Jesuits have 
written, of whom some declared themselves still more 
distinctly against the doctrine : thus, for instanee, the 
Jesuits Molina and Lessios said, ** A regent, be he 
even a tyrant, is, nevertheless, the legal sovereign : 
hence the Holy Scriptures commanded obedience, 
even to heathen princes, in every thing which is not 
against the ordinances of God, even if they were the 
greatest tyrants, persecuted the church, and strove to 
force Christians to give up their fiiith. Hence it 
follows, that the raunier or a regent is in no case 
permitted." Of all the Jesuits, about twelve in the 
whole, who occupied themselves with this question, 
only Mariana, in his book De Rege et Regis InttthtH- 
one, upheld the doctrine authorising the killing of tv- 
rants, and even he with some restrictions. But hardly 
had Marianali book appeared, when several Jesuits, 
particularly Bellanuiny completely refuted his doctrine 
de tyrannicidio ; and Aquaviva, the general of the 
order, after some years, condemned this doctrine, and 
prohibited all the men of the society from toucbioff the 
question any more, either directly or indirectly. From 



this time, this sitlject has been banialKd fion ikk 
schools and th^ works. Hence Voltaire, when ht 
was believed to make common caase with the eae. 
mies of the Jesuits in the accusation of their ddowt 
of tyrannicide, says, ** Posterity would nmnimoBsiy 
exculpate the order, if I were to aecuse then of a 
frime, of which every man of sense, nay, all Eqtoin!, 
and even Damiens, have acquitted thoa kng ago.' 
Another and equally unjust reproach againt the 
Jesuits is, that their system of morals was lax, that 
they adhered to fnbahiHam, Probabilism wbs, et ei 
100 years before the foondatioa of the order, the 
common doctrine of all bishops, the most distinpidtid 
universittes, and all the regular deigy. liDder oa>> 
tain restrictions, this doctrine is mr from beiiig 
hijurious to pure morality. The substance of H ii, 
that where a law is not pronounced cleariy. it is pp^ 
mitted to follow that opinion which, beiag likeviy 
supported hj good reasons, favours the nalaral 
liberty of man rather than the severity of the lav. 
Next arose the question, whetlier it was permitted i« 
follow tlie probable meaning, in preference U) the 
more probaole. The prohnbilists aaawered ia the 
affirmative. This was asserted by many theologians 
particularly Dominicans, long lielbre the origin of the 
society of Jesus. But, as this doctrine is smorptihie 
of an application really dangerous to morality, the 
Jesuits had the undeniable merit of having bees the 
first who wrole agahist probabilisB. The vritiB|^ 
of the Jesuits RobeUo, Melien, Giebert, AqoaTiTs. 
Gonaales, Darnel, and others, contain anqwhiHl 
attacks on probabiUan, and attempts to rrdun it 
within reasonable limits. The Janseniats, who weit 
ready to make any eharges against tha Jesuits, fint 
attacked them on the grmmd of their nphoUiDg {M- 
babilism. Pascal and Niool were tbafintassailsiU: 
the former wished lo make the Jesuits ridicukwa, the 
latter, to make them odious. Penalt and Anani 
joined them at a later period. But all these ^ 
cations were declared by the pnriiawenB of Pam 
and Bourdeaux, who were by ao means gcneiaUy ■ 
fovour of the Jesuits, ^ calunmioua writings. filM 
with injustice, deceit, fUsifications and igaoraace. 
If Pascal's Lettrte PromneiaUe are r^anied sf ■> 
authority against the Jesuits, we sIkniUI at li«t cofr 
sider what Voltaire says: '« It is dear that this worfc 
(the Lettree PremneiaiM) rests upon a preniM t^ 
tally erroneous, attributing the insane epi""*"^ 
some Spanish and Flemish Jesuits to the vM 
order. In the casuistry of the DominetfaasM 
Franciscans, many absurd thhigs might also ^^^^'^ 
But the Jesuits alone were to be lield up to gtfw* 
derisioD. The same letters even attempt to pie^ 
that it is the plan of the Jesuits to make BiM *<<(*• 
instead of corracting them; btttsudiaplanis8oaeia»' 
less, that no sect in the werid ever had or cooldhm 
it." The private lives of the Jesuits were exetspurr- 
The purity of their morals is evident fro* i^^J^ 
gust which all Europe felt when a thiag uobesnl^ 
happened, when a Jesuit^one of a handrad tiwaw 
who cooiposed the order— Girard by aaaie» l'" 
accused or rape. There has never existed a sodi^ 
where such deviations from virtue have beeo fw^* 
even if we allow the^iMref MartlU^ pablidied oy 
Voo Long, to be true. The least suspected vitpr«| 
of the Jesuits is probably Voltaire: hessis:-"/^ 
havie I seen during the seven years that I U^^ T^ 
the Jesuits ? A very active life, caoneeted «>» 
many labours, and, at the same time, very f*^*^ 
orderly. All their hours were appropriated i4i ^ 
school labours, and to the cxerciaea "^^^^^ 
severe order bound them to perfonn. IcaUtl^uai''* 
and tliousaads to witnessi who, like nrs^ ^^ 
been educated by them. I dare to aftf^i ^ 
nothing more repulsive and dishonourable to ^^'"^ 
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nature can be found, than that there are men 
wbo reproach such people with laxity of morals." 
The history of the ix^cutions of the Jesuits, in the 
difTerent parts of Europe, is very interesting. The 
first took place in France. In 1540, they appeared 
in France. The parliament hated tJbem as friends 
of the Roman see, the university as dangerous^ 
rivals. The hall of the parliament incessantly* 
resounded with the complaints of the university 
of Paris, who could not bear to see their students 
departing and putting thomselves under the in- 
structions of the Jesuits : still more painful was the 
luss of so many emoluments, which, under the name 
LandUf were derived from the students, while the 
Jesuits instructed gratis; and when, at leneth, the 
great £une of the Jesuit Maldorat, whose lecture- 
room was filled two or three hours before the time of 
the lecture, and who was at last obliged to lecture in 
the open air, spread fiuiher andfarther, the rage of the 
ttoiversity rose to the highest degree. The rector of 
the university therefore intimated to them that they 
most close their schools. They obeyed ; but an up- 
rosr took place among the students, and the court 
ordered the Jesuits to open their schoola again imme- 
diately, and not to leganl the amgant pretensions of 
the university. Afterwards, however, when public 
business kept the king and his ministers for a long 
time from Paris, the university accused the Jesuits 
before the parliament, t'asquier, Amaud, and Dol- 
lou, the advocates of the university, loaded the 
Jesuits with calumnies. Their advocate, Versaris, 
defended them so powerfully, that even the parliameDt, 
lujstile as it waa to the Jesuits, acquitted them. When, 
Bt a later poiod, Henry IV. besieged Paris, the 
Jesuits attracted oew odium, by asserting, when inter- 
rogated by the citiaens, in opposition to the opinion 
of the other theologians, that exoommunksation was 
not the necessary conseciuence of opening the gates 
to a heretic king. All the old hatred nroke forth 
anew when Chfttel attempted to murder Henry IV. 
The Jesuits were caluraniously charged with being 
the authors of the attempt, and the pariiament 
tuffloUuoi^y and unjustly condemned to death the 
Jesuit Gui|rnard. The judges themselves confessed, 
some years later, that th^ had acted over hastily, and 
ail France acknowledged the innocence of the Jesuits, 
in the first heat, the Jesuits were banished from 
the reahn by a decree of the parliament ; but some 
parliaments in the provinces openly refused to regis- 
ter the onlinance of the pariiament of Paris, and 
those particuhvly which were independent upon that 
of the capital, declared the act illegal, hurried, and 
unjust, and in general protected the Jesuits. For 
nine years, the Jesnits remained unmolested in Bour- 
desnx and Toulouse. Students from all France 
repaired to them, and the king was so much petitioned 
to restore so useful an order, that he recalled them. 
The pariiament refused to register the royal decree, 
and sent a deputation to Henry, at the head of whom 
was the president Hariey, who, as the historian 
I>tipieiz says, uttered a uniform strain of abuse 
sf^kinst the Jesuits. The king answered with a 
speech extempore, which, as De Thou has not re- 
corded it in his History of France, is hardly known, 
and we think it proper to give it here, to show how 
this able monarch spoke extempore : ** Your care for 
my perKm and the welfare of my empire I acknow- 
ledge with pleasure. What you have just told me I 
lave known long since ; but my ideas on it were un- 
biown to yon. You speak of difficulties, which 
appear to yon great ; but I must tell you that I have 
sighed them duly seven or eight years a|;o. The 
best resolutions originate from the lessons of the past, 
and tliese I know better than any body else. You 
inagine that you understand affitirs of government, 



and that you may interfere with them, which seems 
to me much as if I should interfere wiUi your duties 
by making a report in a civil process. I therefore 
must tell you, first, in recard to the affiiir of Poi^, 
that, if aU had behaved as one or two Jesuits who 
happened to be present, every thing would have 
turned out better for the Catholics, riot theur ambi- 
tion, but their modesty, from that time, has appeared 
conspicuous; and I cannot conceive how you can 
accuse those of ambition, who refuse, constantly and 
unoonditionaily, abbeys, honorary o^^es, and digni- 
ties ; nay, who oblige themselves by vows never to 
strive for them, and whose life, m general, has no 
other purpose than to be usefol to all people. Is it 
the name JentH whidi excites your seat? Then you 
must also dispute with those who have taken their 
name from the holy Trinity {lea pires de la Triniti); 
and, if you believe that you belong as much to the 
society of Jesus as the Jesuits, you may ask yourselves 
whether your daughters belong as much to the Fillee 
de JHeu in Paris as the nuns who bear this name, and 
you may as well call yourselves knights of the order 
of the Holy Ghost as myself and the other knights of 
the order. I, for mv part, should like as well, or ra- 
ther better, to be called JesuU than Jacobin or Augu^ 
Hne. If part (Mf the other clergy are hostile to the onler, 
it may originate from the circumstance that ianoranoe 
always was hostile to science. I have found that, as 
soon aa I decliied my inteotkm to recall the Jesuits, 
two classes of men immediately opposed the measure* 
via, the Huguenots and all the Catholic clergy noto- 
rious for bad morals and conduct ; but this gave me 
a greater esteem and love for the Jesuits." The 
king spetks at length on the reason why the Sorixmhe 
couul not agree with the Jesuits, because the latter 
were more leaned, and that they should now not only 
be suffered, but take root within the reahn.* 

In Britahi, Jesuits never had much footing. The 
reformed doctrines had already become the prevalent 
religion of that country, when the order p^w up. 
The Jesuits in Britain were only a small division of 
missionaries, who laboured amone the dispersed and 
opprMsed Catholics, quietly and under the veil of 
secrecy. Several Jesuits have suffered martyrdom 
ui Britain, and several laws enacted agamst them 
maniftst the grossest prrjudlce, and have been re- 
pealed only in modem times.— In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Jesuits received their first blow m Portugal. 
Pombal, minister of king Joseph, a powerful and 
passionate man, wished to promote the welfore of 
Portugal ; but his plans were those of a despotic 
minister of a despotic government. Every thing op- 
posed to his wishes was to fall. Many circumstances 
co-operated to render him inimical to the Jesuits, to' 
whose influence, as confessors, he owed his elevation. 
It would have been better for the Jesuits if they had 
avoided accepting confessorships at court, in the 
same way as they declined the dignities of the church. 
Pombal believed the country S the Paraguay, in 
which the Jesnits ruled so paternally, contained a 
number of gold mines, unknown to the inhabitants. 
He therefore obtained this country from Spain by 
exchange for another, 1400 miles distant, into which 
he wished to transplant all the Indians of Paraguay. 
The Jesnits received ordere to prepare the people for 
this measure. The natives remonstrated very mo- 
destly and respectfully against such a forced emigra- 
tion, representing how impossible it would be to 
transplant 30,000 people, witit all their goods to such 
a distance through the wilderness ; but the govern- 
ment was inexorable. Only a few months were 

• l*h« apecch Is long, ftod it* gcnvineiien very nif|ileious, 
M it goca carefully throngh all thm points for which tho 
Jpsniu hsd been reproAched. It is too long for m king, too. 
iystcnatic for an extempore porformance.— Eo. 
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allowed them for preparaUoD. The Indians, who 
were to be torn firom toe ground they had first culti- 
Yated, the huts where they were born, and the g^raves 
of their friends and parents, were, reduced to despair. 
Even the Jesuits, who admonished them to obey, 
were now suspected by the Indians of conspiring 
with their heartless oppressors in Europe. The Indians 
armed Uiemselres for resistance. A war broke out, in 
which the Indians were at first victorious, but were 
afterwards conquered. Many burnt their viilaces, 
and fled into the mountains, where most of them 
perished. After having seardied in vain for gold 
every where, Pombal was ashamed of his bloody and 
bootless measure, and, under Charles III. of Spain, 
the lands were re-exchanged, after the innocent 
Indians had become accustomed to all the vices of 
European outcasts. But, as a despotic minister 
cannot err, the Jesuits were now to be proved the 
instigators of the resistance of the Indians to Pombal's 
humane project of emigration. To make the world 
believe this, Pombal laid a plan with a certain Platel, 
whose vices had made liim an outcast from various 
countries. The world was to be persuaded that the 
Jesuits had maintained a warlike state in Paraguay 
for a hundred and fifty years, and even a king, 
Nicholas, who comnuinded their forces, &c. In 
Spain, the story was laughed at. People knew why 
Spaniards had been prohibited, with the consent of 
government, from visiting the missions— that they 
might not infect with European vices the innocent 
Indians. This prohibition was a poUit on which 
Pombai's writer always insisted. The statements of 
Platel were proved to be false by the governor of 
Peru and the Mexican bishops, and the book was 
burnt m Madrid ; yet Pombal's libels found belief in 
Europe. The Jesuits were recalled from Paraguay, 
and imprisoned in Portugal. There were other 
reasons to excite the minister's anger against the 
Jesuits. In a question respecting the marriage of 
the kinr*s daughter, the confessor of the king, the 
Jesuit Moreira, gave advice contrary to t&t of 
Pombal, and the king followed the Jesuit. In the 
papers of the queen, who died in 1754, Pombal 
discovered that the Jesuits in Manmham liad often 
apprised the queen, in consequence of her request, of 
the extortions, &c. of the governor of the place, the 
brother of Pombal. His passion rose to the highest 
pitoh. Pombal had excited against him Uie proprie- 
tors of the vineyards of that country by a monopoly 
of port wine, from which he derived advantage 
himself, so that the inhabitants devastated his vine- 
yards ; the Jesuits, it was n^ported, had done it. 
When, after the dreadful earttiquake of 1755, tlie 
Jesuits made use of this event to bring people to 
repentance, and the king even expressed the desire 
to devoto himself for eight days to spiritual and 
solitary meditation, under the direction of tlie pious 
Jesuit Mala^da, this resolution of the king gave 
great uneasmess to Pombal, who feared for his 
influence. Cost what it would, the Jesuits were to 
faU. At the same time, another obstacle to Pombal's 
power was to be annihilated—^e high nobility, 
with whom he lived in decided opposition. These 
two objects Pombal succeeded in accomplishing with 
one stroke. September 4, 1758, the king, on his 
return from a love adventure, was wounded^ by 
assassins. Pombal persuaded the king that this 
attack was owing to a conspiracy of the high 
nobility and the Jesuits, and don Joseph was now 
in constant fear of new conspiracies, and therefore 
totally in tlie power of his minister. The duke of 
Aveiro, the whole house of Tavora, were tried by an 
extnordinary committee, and sufifered an ignominious 
deatli. Malagrida was arrested as concenied in the 
eonspiracy, and, after several years, was sentenced 



and burnt by the obedient taqaintioB n a hcntir. 
When, witli Uie death of don Joseph, Pombal't do. 
potism was at an end, when the latter himself, ben; 
accused and convicted of the moat execrable criaws, 
was sentenced to death by the court anaoioMMisly, 
and pardoned by the queen, and only panished bj 
banishment, then also the aflair of the cws pi rac) 
was reviewed, and the parties who had sufEered vcre 
declared innocent But, if the conspincT really hid 
existed, nothing proved the connexion of the Jcnits 
with it. It is true, the Jesuit Malagrida had, diortlf 
before that attempt, declared that, if the king, wtm 
was given to sensual pleasures, did not refom hii ' 
conduct, a great disaster would folbw ; and otlier | 
Jesuits were the friends of Tavora and Avdro. Bit 
none but Pombal could have made this drcmnttaDK 
the ground of an accusation against the societf. 
He accused the whole body before the pope, ud 
demanded its abolition. When the pope ocdemi tla 
trial of the accused^ Pombal, without waiting, exiitd 
the Jesuits, sent back the papal nondo, m bmke 
off all connexion with Rome. One thouaod, fijrlit 
hundred and forty Jesuits were transported, in 17^, 
to Italy, and suffered the worst treatment In Pitnce, 
also, the order declined. Madame Pompadour nd 
the minister Choiseul were hostile to it Whn dke 
former liad appeared at court, without any other 
claim than beoiuse she ha4 become the Un^'s mis- 
tress, the scandalous event excited geneial attencioa. 
As most people are more ready to violate the didata 
of morality than conventional forms, madame Pob- 
padour resolved to procure a lenl title to appear it 
court, and adopted the idea <tf beooning i§me di 
palais of the queen. But for this the appfoval of the 
good-natured queen was requisite, ana it was eos- 
cluded to deceive her by an appcaranoe of repco- 
tance, and to make her believe madame Poopsdotf 
had ceased to be the king's mistresa. A ooaftsm 
was necessary, and the choice fell upon the JenH 
De Sacy, a man apparently simple, who, it was sap- 
posed, would not penetrate the plan. But Stef 
declared tliat, if it was really her earnest intentioB » 
return to virtue and religion, she must, wilbo« 
delay, leave the court, retire into aolitode, aad trf 
to repair the evil she had done, by real rrpffltanre: 
until then he could not take upon him the directioB 
of her couicience, and he never would profiioe the 
sacraments, and let himself be made a tool of insud 
an intrigue. This opposition awakened in BMkm 
Pompadour inveterato hatred against the otdrr. 
choiseul belonged to tlie philosopben, so caUfd, 
who were oppc^ed to all positive religion ; and the 
Jesuits were greatly in his way, also^ on aecount ci 
his hatred against the dauphin, who loved the society. 
An opportunity was soon found to attack thm. 
The Jesuit Lavaletto, in Martinique, had ben 
engaged in commerce; liis vessels were takes by 
English privateers, and his bills of exchange vrre 
not paid ; in consequence of whicli, the whole order, 
which certainly was not obliged to answer for U**- 
leUe's illegal conduct, were called before the parln- 
ment, which nourished the old hatred against the 
society, and now counted, moreover, aeverU J**- 
senists amongst its members. The order was con- 
demned. The process was the signal for a f;^'^ 
attack upon tiie Jesuits. Choiseul had several bo**!^ 
written against Uiem, aad the order abolishrd by the 
parliament without a hearing, though the bifhofs m 
all France declared in its mvour. The nroervtt 
the parliament waa a mere farce. The tottJ Kholitios 
took place in 1767. Meanwhile Charles III. •>o^ 
Uie tiirone of Spain, and assured the general ciu^ 
order of his protection. But the minister Arsods, 
an intimate friend of Choiseul, praised by Cond«irrf(. 
as A decided enemy of prieiAs, noblcsj 9ni kif^ 
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was an enemy of the Jesuits, as was also bis friend 
CampamaneSy fiscal of Castile. They procured the 
fxUe of the Jesuits in a way that did tliem little 
boooor. One evening, the rector of the Jesuit col* 
le<^ at Madrid was apprised that a stranger wished 
lo see him immediately. The stranger coming, as he 
aid, from the Jesuit rector of Seville, gave to the 
nctor of Madrid a parcel of papers, with the request 
that be would read them attentively, and make his 
mnarks on them. The rector ordered the papers to 
be ce;rifd to his room, and, as the hour of meeting 
in the refectory had begun, went thitlier in order not 
to interrupt the prescribed order. Hardly had he 
unved there, when the house bell was rung vio- 
inidy. Roval commissioners enter, and seal up all 
papers, indoding the packet just left, and carry 
tbem to Aranda. Not long after, in the night of 
April 1, 1767, all the Jesuit colleges in Uie kingdom 
were somMinded by soldiers at the same hour, and 
the Jesuits carried to the states of the pope. April 
2, 1767, the king dedared. that he had resolved to 
keep the true cause of the baaishmejit of the Jesuits 
secret. Pope Pius VII. some yeant before his eleva. 
titn, first found the traces of this infiunous iiitrigue. 
When a oardinol, he had been appointed by Clement 
XIV. a member of the committee who were to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the Jesuits. The Spanish 
Kovernment, to iustify itself somewliat with the pope, 
had sent the tShmd proofs against the Jesuits to 
l^ome. Among Qiese were letters purporting to 
have passed between distinguished Jesuits, contain- 
ing remarks of the most in&mous character ; among 
other things, it was said in them, that the king was 
so illegitimate son of cardinal Alberoni, and nence 
not entitled to the throne, &c. Of course, these letr 
tersmust have excited the king, and prompted him 
to banish the order. But it was also found, by a 
comparisou of the hand-writings, that these letters 
were forged. It was now evident who had brought 
"^ parcel only a few moments before the seisure of 
^e papers in the Jesuit college in Madrid. The 
exile or the Jesuits, and several other circumstances^ 
Ittd caused a dispute between the pope Clement 
A III. and Portugal and Spain. The pope (Reisonico) 
(lied, without an adjustment of the dispute having 
Ukeo place. The election of his successor was now 
a matter of the highest importance. The question 
^» whether the Jesuit party should prevail or not. 
Urdioal Gangauelli had already, under Clement 
^III., expres^ his opinion, that it was more advis- 
able to sacrifice the Jesuits, though innocent, than 
^live in constant dispute with the kings. The 
«)urbon party therefore supported him at the elec- 
^n. At tlie same time, in the conclave, he gained 
u)e friends of tlie Jesuits by maintaining that the new 
I)ope ought not to think any more of t3ie abolition of 
"le order than of pulling down St Peter's ; and he 
*•« elected. The new pope, in feet, after his ao- 
^e>sion, said, in his missives to the courts of Ver- 
^iiles, Madrid, and Naples, that he neither could 
o^ine nor abolish an order which nineteen of his 
Kedecessors had solemnly confirmed ; it could be the 



less 



^xpected of him, as the same had been con- 



Jjwed by an cecumenical council at Trent, whose de- 
*e«s. according to the principles of the Gallican 
7^^ ^^rt binding on the pope ; but he would, if 
j^^ call another council, in which the Jesuits 
A^A 1 '^^^ ^ questions uivestijpited anew, and 
J*»*a upon ; that he was obliged to protect the 
«ttiu equally with the other orders; that, more- 
di^* k ^* prince" of Germany and tlie king of Sar- 
^la had written to him in fevour of the Jesuits, 
^ot therefore could not yield to the wish of some 
r^f"'<^» which desired the abolition of the order, 
''iuu>iit drawing upon himself the displeasure of so 



many other monarchs. But the papal letter was of 
little avail. The courts threatened the pope witli the 
publication of his letters, written before he had 
acquired tlie pontificate, in which he promised to the 
courts the abolitioo of tlie Jesuits, if they would lend 
hun their support in the election. The abolition was 
difficult, as Clement XIII., with the assent of the 
whole college of cardinals, had, a short time before, 
solemnly confirmed the order by the bull jlpottoiicum, 
and the immediate contravention of the bull would 
have been an unparalleled scandal, to which the car- 
dinals never would have given their consent. There 
was no way left, tlierefore, but to choose the form of 
a brief— -a decree whkh the popes issue without con- 
sulting with the college of the cardinals. In 1773, 
the brief was issued. The reasons for the abolition 
were not given ui the brief; it was only said that 
the popes had abolislied several other orders, and 
that the council of Trent had not exactly pronounced 
a confirmation of the order. Four weeks after this 
violation of justice, Ganganelli appointed a oununittee 
to investigate the accusations against the Jesuits! 
The Protestant historian John Muller says of tliis 
abolition — ** It was soon apparent to wise men, that 
a common bulwark of all authorities had feUen." 
Prussia did not acknowled|[;e the abolition^ but re- 
tained the Jesuits, as useful instructors, in Silesia, 
until at last they themselves, from obedience to the 
pope, urged the king to complete their abolition. In 
Russia, also, the order remained, because Catharine 
was convinced of its utility; and the government 
obtained the necessary permission firom the popes 
Pius VI. and VII. Clement XIV. died hi 1774. 
His sickness and death were accompanied by strange 
symptoms, and calumny immediately accused tlie 
Jesuits of having procured his death. The persons 
in attendance on the pope, and the physicians, gave, 
however, no satisfactoiy statements ; and Le Bret, 
in his Magasine of Political and Ecclesiastical His. 
tory, so clearly showed the innocence of the Jesuits, 
that this calumny never could gain footing. ^See 
Clemeni XIK) The abolition of the Jesuits had 
serious consequences. In most Catholic countries^ 
it produced a chasm in the means of public instruc- 
tion, which it was not easy to filL Hie educa- 
tion of youth lost, in many cases, the salutary religious 
direction which distinguished so much the instruction 
of Uie Jesuits. Neitlwr the archives nor the coffers 
of the Jesuits satisfied expectation. Some persons 
believed the money to have been carried off; but no- 
thing has been heard of it for fifty years. The order 
was reinstituted hi White Russia in 1801, and in 
Sicily in 1804, and was put entirely on its old foot- 
ing in 1814, by the pope. Whether it ought to be 
restored every where, is a question which, we think, 
is different from what it was formerly. In the south- 
ern countries of Europe, it appears capable of be- 
coming very useful. Of its re-establishment ua Ger- 
many, there is little hope. There is such a mass of 
knowledge distributed in the German nation, its 
public instruction is so thorough, and the establish- 
ments for education so well founded, that the Jesuit 
schools appear, at least, not to be needed. In this 
nation, too, materialism does not remain to be con- 
quered, but the sound sense of the people soon led it 
baclfr to religion. Besides, the society's plan of 
education would little agree with that of the Ger- 
mans, because that of the Jesuits is by its nature a 
general, and therefore a stable one, and cannot adapt 
itself to modern systems of education.* 



* The length of U»« artielea on th« iMalt* may bs mxm 
euaed frum the interrstinf natare of tho mibfeet Any 
view, however, of the subject, which conld be fivcn in a 
work of the character of the prevent mutt be too conctae to 
enable tha reader to lurm satUfactory oondusioaa ; to do 
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JESUITES DE ROBE ; secalar persons of hisli 
rank — as, for instance, Louis XIV. of France^-who 
are bound to the order bj tows of obedience, but 
have not taken the spiritual vows. 

JESUS, called also ChHH (x^/rr*;, the Anointed), 
the Son of God, the Saviour of men, whose birth, life, 
and death, were predicted by prophets, and attended 
with miraculous manifestations of divine power, was 
bom of the virgin Mary, of the tribe of Judab, who 
was betrothed to Joseph, an obscure artisan. The 
place of his birth was Bethlehem : the time is uncer- 
tain, but is commonly considered to have been in the 
twelfth year of the consulate of Augustus, four or 
five years before the beginning of the vulgar era. 
Our information concerning him is derived almost 
entirely from detached sketches of his life, written 
by four of his followers. The angel Gabriel had 
announced to Mary, that the power of the Highest 
should overshadow her, and tliat she should bear a 
son who should rule over the house of Jacob for 
6ver ; and on the night of his birth, an angel ap- 
peared to some shepherds, and announced the com> 
faig of a Saviour. On the eighth day, he was circum- 
dsed according to the law of Moses, and, on the 
fortieth, was presented in the temple, where the 
aged Simeon pronounced hhn to be the light of 
nations and the glory of Israel. The coming of the 
divine infant was also hailed by the adoration of the 
Magi, who were miraculously directed to the house 
where the young child was. Herod, alarmed by these 
indications, determined to destroy all the male chil- 
dren of Bethlehem and its vicinity, of the age of less 
than two years, for the purpose of effecting the death 
of Jesus. But Joseph, being miraculously warned of 
the danger, fled to Egypt with the virgin and her 
child, and, on his return after fte death of Herod, 
went to reside at Nasareth, in Galilee, whence Jesus 
is called a Naxarene. We have no further accounts 
of the earlier years of Jesus, except the remarkable 
scene in the temple, when he was twelve years old, 
and the general observation of Luke, that he re- 
mained in Naiareth with his parents, and served 
them. At the age of about thirty (Luke ill. 23), he 
was baptised by John in the river Jordan ; the Spirit 
of Gocl descending upon him like a dove, and a 
voice from heaven proclaiming, "This is my be- 
loved son." Previously, however, to entering upon 
his office of divine teacher, he retired to a solitary 
place, where he passed forty days in festing, medita- 
tion, and prayer. His mission is generally considered 
to have occupied three years, spent in acts of mercy, 
in inculcating a purer system of morals, more exalted 
notions of God, and more elevating views of man and 
his destiny, than had yet been presented to the 
world. If, when we consider his miracles, he ap- 
pears like a God, we must also acknowledge some- 
thing superhuman and divine in his purity of life, his 
warm love for others, and his self-devotion to their 
welfare ; his meek yet firm and unshrinking endur- 
ance of insult, contempt, calumny, and differing. 
While he denounces sin, and prophesies the coming 
desolation of the corrupt city, be forgives the sinner, 

which, gnat knowledfs of fieta and oritfaMi acaman ara 
Tflquitile. The articles can only wrfo to indicate the moat 
inpoftaBt poiata to be loTeati^ted. The veeond Mticle 
waa giTen to ahow what eoBatruetiAn Jeaiitta thcmaelvea pat 
upon the important eharsaa againat tbea. Wo may eloae with 
remarking, that every thing in history haa Ita time, and the 
order of the 1 eauita can noTor rise to any great eminence 
in an age in which knowledge la ao rapidly apraadfng. It 
b connected with the old order of thing*, not with the new, 
and haa twice returned with aerTlliam into Spain, and 
OBca into prance. The Encpeiop^die Afodeme, in ita ar- 
ticle on the Jeaoita, ealla them the pretoriam guards, the 
atrtUtztM, thm Jamixerifs of the pope ; and it can hardly be 
auppeaed that the gnania will flouriah whan the aorervign 
ia daily decllniog la aplendour and power. 



and weeps over the fiite of the obdmate Jcnmlai. 
Nothing can surpass the perfect beauty of ha life, 
but the godlike sublimity of his death. It it mm- 
cessary here to trace the particalan of his short but 
eventfid mission. He had chosen twdve apoiilo to 
be the companions of his ministry, the witonBcs of 
his miracles, and the depositories of his doctrine, and 
he was betrayed into the power of fab enemiis hj 
one of these, with the mocdcery of a friendly aiuu- 
tion. Betrayed by one, denied by anolbv, sod 
abandoned by all, be was carried before the Jnriik 
priests, found guilty, and by them deUvered om 10 
the Roman magistrates, who alone had the power «( 
life and death. Condonned to death as a distmbr 
of the public peace, he was nailed to the cro» <n 
mount Calvary ; and it was in the agonies of Utis 
bitter death, that he prayed for the forgivowB of lus 
executioners, and with a tonchinr act of filial lote, 
commended his mother to his nvonriie dwdfk. 
The evangelists relate that, from the hour of aoob, 
the sun was darkened, and, three hours after, Jesv, 
having cried out, " it is flnisbed,** gave up t^ 
ghost. The vail of the temple, they add, vu ton 
asunder, the earth shook, rocks were rrat, and the 
tombs opened. The centurion who was prontt, 
directing the execution, exclaimed. " Truly Uiis ing 
the son of God." The body of Jesus was lakn 
down by Joseph of Arimathea, and placed in a tosK, 
about which the Jewish priests, reaMmbenng hit 
prophecy that he should rise 00 the third day, set 1 
guard, sealing up the door. Notwithstaodiog UiHe 
precautions, his prophetr^ waa foliUcd, by his rv$itf<> 
rection on the first day of the week (Sunday) ; and be 
appeared repeatedly to his disciples, to encomff, 
console, and instruct them. On the fofticdi af 
after his resurrection, while with them on the bmmbi 
of Olives^ he ** was taken up/' and dbappcared wt 
of their sight. 

JESUS SIRACH. See Siraeh. 

JET. The colour of jet is a pure and deep bhck, 
sometimes with a tinge of brown* It ocean in 
opaque, compact masses, so solid and hand that Uie; 
are susceptible of being turned on a lathe and lii^ 
polished. Its fracture is concJioidal or undiiltiAti 
shining, or even splemlent, and it has a ivsin« 
lustre; its specific gravity firom 1.25 to 1.30. BT 
friction, it acquhres a weak electricity, even viien 
not insulated. It sometimes presents the fcim «f 
branches of trees, and exhibits traces of a lifncotf 
texture. It burns with flame oAen a little grfrn^ 
but it does not melt, like solid bitumen. It exbaies 
while burning, a strong and sometimes artnsitic 
odour^ sensibly dHferent from that of coal or bito- 
men. It most frequently occurs in detached wxsfi 
of a moderate sise, in beds of sandstime, msrl, lim^ 
stone, and secondary trap. It Is also conwctid 
with formations of coal, particularly that vliit^ '^ 
associated with secondary trap rocks. It is ilv 
found with other varieties of lignite. G ood sperinetf 
of Jet are found in Galicia andother places In dptto: 
near Wittemberg, in Saxony; in the departnrot of 
Aode, in France, where it sometimes oontalm tmliff- 
In England, it ocaira near Whitby. In the F<n« 
islands, and in the isle of Sky, it occurs in tnp 
rocks. In Massachusetts, America, it is found it 
South Hadley, m the coal fbrmation. Jetitsoo^ 
times employed for fuel, but is more frequcntty cot 
and polished, for ornamental purposes, buttoni, 
bracelets, snuiT-boxes, &c. Some minenlo^'sti ^^ 
sider it hitermediate between coal and bituDlmtf 
wood. 

JEUX FLORAUX fjloral gatMi); a *rfi«J 
annuaUy celebrated hi Toulouse. As eariy as tM 
times of the Troubadours. Toulouse had a litrAT 
institution, called the college du gai Mv^ir, criri^ 
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paie teiemee, as poetry was tben teniiecL It was 
founded before the year 1383. Seven Troubadours 
and a cbBoceilor formed the ooUeee ; they conferred 
the degrees of doctor and bachelor, and taught in 
their pahioe and gardens the Imt tTamottr or fleurs 
du gai MOooHr (laws of love, or flowers of the gay 
science). In 1323, they sent a letter, in verse, to 
all the poets of the L4ingiie d'Oc, inviting them on 
the 3d of May, 1384, to a poetic festival, where the 
composer of the best poem was to receive a violet 
of due gold. The celebrated Troubadour Amauld 
Vidal won the priie. The eapHouU (magistrates) of 
(he city, who had likewise been invited, to encourage 
B festivid so much to the honour of Toulouse, offered, 
m future, to furnish the golden violet To increase 
the splendour of the annual celebration, two other 
prises were added to the violet— an eglantine and 
8 pansy, both of silver. Similar institutions afcer- 
wuds arose at Barcelona, in the reign of kuig John^ 
aod at Tortosa, in the reign of king Martin. 
The original institution at Toulouse, on the other 
hand, beean to decline, and, at the end of a century, 
was oearly extinct, when it was revived by Clemence 
laore. (See Clemence Isaure.) She left by will a 
considerable sum for the celebration of this poetic 
festival, which was now continued under the name of 
jauf /hratue. Mass, a sermon, and alms-giving, 
conunenoed the ceremonies. Before the awarding 
of prises, the tomb of Clemence was strewed with 
roses. More costly flowers rewarded the seal of the 
competitors. Four prises were offered — an amaran- 
thus of gold, of the value of 400 livres, for tlie best 
ode; a violet of silver, value 250 livres, for an essay 
in prose, which was of not less than a quarter nor 
nwre than a half hour in reading; a silver pansy, 
value 200 livres, for an eclogue, elegy or idyf; and 
a silver lily, value sixty livres, for the best sonnet, or 
hymn, in honour of the holy vu-gin. Instead of 
doctors, there were now a master of the games, and 
forty judges (mainteneurs). In 1694, Uie college 
was fomuuly erected into an academy. The office 
of chancellor, and other distinctions of rank, were 
abolished in 1773. The seal is kept by a standing 
secretary, and one of the members presides, with the 
title of modenUettr, who is appointed by lot every 
three months. After an interruption of flheen years, 
from 1790 — 1806, the mainleneurs assembled again 
in Toulouse, the academy went into operation, and, 
according to the old custom, awarded the prises 
foQDded by Clemence Isaure. Since then, this festi- 
val, associated with so many poetic recollections, has 
been annually celebrated. The academy assembles 
io the council-bouse of Toubuse, which is called the 
tapUolium. 

JEW, Ths wandering, or traaNAL; a poetical 
personage of popular traditions, who owes his 
existence to a story connected with the well-known 
scene in the history of Christ's passion. As the 
Saviour was on the way to the place of execution, 
overcome with the weight of the cross, he wished to 
rest on a stone before Uie house of a Jew, whom the 
<tory calls Ahasueiiis,' who drove him away with 
cones. Jesus calmly replied — '^ Thou shalt wander 
00 the earth till I return.'* The astonished Jew did 
iNJt come to himself till the crowd had passed, and 
the streets vrere empty. Driven by fear and remorse, 
be has since wandered, according to the command of 
the Lord, from place to place, and has never yet 
been able to find a grave. This punishment of 
unbelief and hardness of heart — a condemnation to 
zander for ever on the earth, and to be the contem- 
porary of all centuries— has afforded materials for 
the poets and novelists. Shelly, Monk, Lewis, Dr 
Croiy, and Mrs Norton in EngUuid, and Schubart and 
Schlrgel in Germany, have turned this legend to ac- 

IV. 



count. Goethe (in the third volume of his own Life) 
has sketched Ahasuerus, with great spirit and humour, 
as a philosophic cobbler at Jerusalem, who opposes 
the Saviour with a cold, worldly logic, which wiU not 
look above the things of earth, and is therefore con- 
demned to remain in this world (which h idi to him) 
until a desire for higher things should awaken in 
him. 

JEWS. Afti»r the Babylonish captivity, the He- 
brews (see Hebrexca) were called Jews, the greater 
part of the nation having remained in the middle 
and eastern provinces of the Persian empire, and 
only 42,360 men, with their fiunilies, principally of 
the tribes qf the kingdom of Judah, having returned 
to their country, when permission was granted by 
Cyrus (536 B. C.) They founded a new kingdom in 
Judea, dependent on Persia, but under the domestic 
direction of high priests and elders, according to the 
Mosaic constitution. Jerusalem, the temple, and the 
Levitical cities of the country were rebuilt, not with- 
out difficulty; the writings of Moses, the historical and 
prophetical books collected ; the great synagogue of 
120 learned men established for the critical revision 
and explanation of the Holy Scriptures, as well as 
separate synagogues and schools fur the expounding 
of the law, and the instruction of the people. AU 
these institutions did not enable Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the restorers of their nation, to revive the primitive 
Mosaic constitution. The spirit of his code belonged 
to another age, and to other circumstances. The 
later Jews could retain only the letter of the law, 
and, in their expositions, lost themselves in the 
subtilties which they had learned from the Chal- 
deans. In enterprise and activity, however, they 
surpassed their fethers. Their commerce, and their 
annual pilgrimages to the temple, to which each Jew 
was obliged to make an offering, accumulated at 
Jerusalem, under the mild government of the Per- 
sians, more treasures than Solomon's age had ever 
seen. They were not therefore destitute of the 
means for conciliating the Macedonian conquerors, 
and although, on the fall of the Persian monarchy, 
they submitted to Alexander the Great, and were 
involved in the wars of his generals fur the supre- 
macy, yet their fate was not hard. Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, who took possession of Palestine SsfO B. C, 
allow^ them the enjoyment of their singular cus- 
toms, and granted the colonies which he transplanted 
to his capital (Alexandria), for ihe purpose of extend- 
ing its commerce, peculiar privileges over the natives. 
The Jews were far from improving their condition by 
engaging in the war between the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian kings, on the side of the former (197 B. C); for 
the Syrian Seleucidae considered their possessions as 
hiwful subjects of plunder. Seleucus IV. attempted 
to plunder their temple, and Antiochus IV., hi order 
to reduce them to a uniformity with the rest of his 
subjects, determined to destroy their reJigion. His 
pretext for this was the shameful spectacle of 
intrigue and corruption displayed at the Syrian 
court, in the rivalry of the priests and nobles for 
the dignity of high priest ; but the nation adhered, 
with its characteristic obstinacy, to the forms of the 
Mosaic worship. When, ther^ons Antiochus set up 
tlie Olympian Jupiter for worship in the temple, and 
compelled the Jews to sacrifice and eat swine, many 
suffered the most terrible death, rather than trans- 
gress the law* of Moses. In vain were Jerusalem 
and the surrounding country laid desolate. These 
persecutions only served to devebpe a national spirit, 
which broke out in the insurrection of the Mac- 
cabees. Judas, sumamed MaccaUnu (the hammer), 
was the third son of a priest, who had fled, with his 
family firom persecution, and had collected, in the 
mountains or Judea, a band of foithful believers. 
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With iheir assistance, he defeated the Sjiians, 
tiwk Jerusalem, and restored the Mosaic wonhip 
(165 B. C.) A new epoch of glory and renown for 
the Jews begins under the government of the Mac- 
cabees, three brothers of this family c^ heroes- 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon— bore successively the 
dignity of high-priest, and completed their deUver- 
ance from the Syrian yoke. Sunon, whom the 
gratitude of the nation had created a prince, left to 
Eia-son, John Hyrcanus (135 B. C.)> an independent 
kingdom, secured by an alliance with the Romans. 
The latter extended it by his victories over the Idu- 
mieans and Samaritans, and oonfinned it by the esta- 
blishment of the high council, or sanhedrim. The 
reign of Hyrcanus was distinguished for the prosress 
of dvilisaUon and the increasing prosperity of the 
nation. In liis time also arose the sects of Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes, (a. v.) His son Judas Aris- 
tobulus, received the royal dignity (105 B. C), and 
the Jewish state appeared to be in the way to recover 
the power and splendour of David's time, since 
Alexander Jannaeus,the successor of Aristobulus, took 
Gaia, in a successM war against Egypt ; but the 
above-mentioned sects gave rise to civU dissentions. 
After the death of queen Salome (70 B. 0.% who 
was ruled by the Pharisees, the succession was dis- 
puted by her sons Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. The 
war between the brothers introduced foreign umpires 
into the country. Pompey conquered Ju&a (63 B. 
C), according to the Roman policy, for the weak 
Hyrcanus. 1 his result of the contest put an end to 
the new freedom of tlie Jews. Jeru»lem lost its 
walls, the kingdom its new conquests, the nation its 
independence, and the family of^the Asmoneans (the 
illtuiriaus, a titie borne by the Maccabees), its royal 
dignity. Hyrcanus was made high-priest and eth- 
niuch, and each Jew became a tributary to the 
Romans. It was in vain that the sons of Aristobulus 
endeavoured by repeated insurrections, to restore the 
former state of things. The Roman power kept the 
people in chains, uid a &l8e friend (Antipater of 
Idnnuea) introduced himself, as a Roman procurator, 
into the fiunily of Hyrcanus, to effect its ruin. While 
the Asmoneans were struggling for independence, 
Herod, AnUpater's son, was securing the kingdom 
for liimself at Rome. Antigonus, son of Aristooulus 
IL,who had maintained himself five years in Jerusa- 
lem, by the assistance of the Parthians, was expelled 
by the new king Homl (q. v.) 35 B. C, and the last 
of the Asmoneans was put to death. The reign of 
this foreign king, who acquired the name of the 
Greai by maintaining himself amidst many difficulties, 
was of no advanta^ to the country. The doubtful 
character of his fiuth made the chi^ men, who were 
dependent on him, indifferent to their ancient reli- 
gion, and the murders which he committed in his 
own ibmily, as well as the unceasing oppression of 
the Romans, filled the people with genenu discontent 
The divine wonhip constantly degenerated more and 
more into empty fbrnis, and the licentiousness of the 
court contamhmted all lanks of the nation. Such 
was the situation of the Jews and of Judaism when 
Christ was born. Herod survived this great event 
to stam his last days by the nnirder of the children of 
Bethlehem; but neither lie and his successors, nor 
the councils of the Pliarisees, could avert the fate of 
the Jews. Under the feeble princes wlio succeeded 
Herod, the country soon came to be treated m«ely 
as a Roman nrovince. Oppressed by the procura- 
tors, precluded from the exercise of their religion, 
the infuriated people broke out faito a rebellion (A. 
D. 66) which terminated fai the total destrucUpn of 
the Jewish state. September 7, A. D. 70, Titus 
took Jerusalem by assault, burned the temple, demo- 
lished tha city, and sold taito shivery, or drove into 



exile, all the inhabitants who escaped death. About 
110,000 Jews perisiied during the siege, and at tbc 
destruction of Jerusalem. Tbere was no sofimng 
which this unhappy people did not undergo. Those 
Jews who had taken refuge m the mount&s sod the 
ruins, were compelled, afber many ansnooessfiil efixts, 
to abandon their country, now changed into absncn 
desert. 

The remnants of the nation, scattered over all the 
earth, stiU possessed advantages wliich could bebng 
to no other people in sunilar unhappy drcoBHtanoes. 
Their natural ingenuity and industry, the stm^ of 
their religious sttl, the literary treasures of their holj 
writings, secured to them every whtn admittanoeaod 
success, and preserved their national chaiaetff. T^ 
found proselytes and old believers in all countries oif 
the Roman empire, and in the East, as bras the Gss- 
ges, where those wiio liad settied» during the Babylo> 
nlsh captivity, had greatly multiplied. Egypt, and 
the northern coast of Africa, were filled wim Jeirish 
colonies, and in the cities of Asia Minor, of Greece 
and Italy, were thousands enjoying the rigiiii of dti- 
sens. Thus, by their mutual oonnexioos, and bj 
their lioly books, they became the involnntairy iostn. 
ments of tlie propagation of Christianity, which but 
few of their own numlier embraced. They were Dot 
required to receive it by the Roman emperors. Under 
the emperor Julian, they ventured to make prepan- 
tions for a new temple in Jerusalem, wliich had been 
rebuilt by Adrian, under the name of JElia Oipii»- 
lina. Although this attempt fiuled, they dsived 
great advantages from tlieir sanhedrim, revived it 
Tiberias, and their patriarchates (presidencies of the 
sanhedrim), which were estalilisbea-^ooe at Tiberes, 
for the Western Jews (429), the other for the Jem 
beyond the Euphrates, first at Mahsdia, afterwsnhsi 
B^dad. The former was tiereditary, the latter. 
elective by the sanhedrim at Bagdad. The incum- 
bent of U>e latter, which subsisted till 1038, «u 
called aiehmaloiarch (prince of the captivity.) These 
two patriarchates became points of union, and their 
flourisliing academies in the East served as seni- 
naries for their learned rabbins. One of the vorb 
of these scholars was the collection of the traditionrr 
expositions of the Old Testament, and additioos tu 
it, which was begun, A. D. 200, by rabbi Juda the 
Holy (Hakkado^), completed A. D. 600, and re- 
ceived, under the name of the Taimttd, as a role of 
foith, by the scattered communities of Jews. It 
requires tliat wherever twelve adulta reside togetbrr 
in one place, they shall erect a synagogue; and, 
since the destruction of the temple had put an cndu> 
sacrifices, they are to serve the God of their ftthen 
by a multitude of prayers, and little formalities 
amidst the daily occupations of life. This book o( 
hiw allows U8U17, treats agriculture and grssing with 
contempt, requires the strictest separation from otlier 
people, commits the government to the mbbins,Bs the 
teadiers and noUes, and inculcates a corrupt monl 
system, which has degraded the character of the 
great mass of this unfortunate people, rendered theo 
dangerous to those among whom they live, and ob- 
structed their naturaluiation, even where tliey eiyoy 
the greatest privileges. This applies to the Rabbtn- 
ites (that is, the follou'en of the Talmud), to which 
sect nearly all the European Jews belong. The sect 
of the Caraites, who reject the Talmm^ and hold to 
the law of Moses only,ara less numerous, and are fbond 
chiefly in the East^ hi Turkey and Eastern Ro»>>* 
During the dedme of civilhiatioii in Europe, wheie 
the Jews had settled as colonista, even under the 
Romans, and had penetrated as %r as Gaul and 
Germany, owing to the slave-tiade, they preiervfd, 
a certain degree of civilisation .by means of their 
schools, whichy during the oooAtMin cooseqoeflt * 
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tbedeslnicUoiiofUieold.aiid the funnation of new 
atates, hj the imiptkm of the faarbBrians, not only 
pmerred their existence, but obtained them influ- 
efloesnd authority. They made themselves masters 
of the comnMrce of the old world, and, as money- 
leodei^ and brokers, were often of ffreat importance 
to princes and nobles ; and, dorinff ue dreadful per- 
secutions which they underwent fiom the cruelty of 
the Chriatians, eren after the serenth century, they 
still continued prosperous in those countries, even 
during the periods in which they suffered most 
Tbeir own usury, and the rapacity of the Christians, 
rather than religious hatred, were the true causes of 
these persecutions. The most dreadful crimes, and 
ill pttblic calamities, were attributed to them by the 
ChrisUBns, as a pretext for ridding themselves of 
troublesome creditors, or for obtaining possession of 
thdr treasures, either by tlieir execution or banish- 
meat ; but their wealth and adroitness had rendered 
them 80 important, that they were always able, event- 
uUy, to secure the protection of spiritual and tem- 
poral rulers. They lived more happily among the 
Mohammedans, although they were oistinguished by 
dishonourable badges, uid oppressed by heavy taxes; 
sod, during the Moorish supremacy in Spain, their 
prosperity was increasing, and their learning iloorish- 
iof^. See Rabbinical Language and Literature, 

In the cities of France, Germany, and Italy, after 
the eleventh century, particular streets and en- 
closed places, were assigned to them, in consequence 
ef whidi, in the persecuUons during the crusades, 
thonsands often fell victims at once to the popular 
fury. Decrees of councils, and the ordinances of secu- 
lar rulers, repeatedly declared the Jews incapable of 
^joyui? the civil rights of Christians, and of holding 
public offices. They could no where be domiciliated, 
nor attached to any guild or corporation; bot,inooD- 
sideration of the payment of certain sums of money, 
tliej enjoyed the immediate protection of the sover- 
eign, who, in his financial embarrassments, obliged 
them to make repeated contributions. In Germany 
tbrj paid a considerable tax, in return for which they 
vcfe protected, as tlie money agents (Kammerkneehte) 
of the holy lUrnian empire, as they are denominated 
in an imperial letter or protection. Their conversion 
to Christianity could not be effected by such treat- 
BMot In Spaui and Portugal, indeed, at the end- of 
the fifteenth century, they yielded to force, and sitf- 
fered themselves to be baptised en masse; but, as 
MM as the storm was over, they were seen again in 
the synagogues. The superstition of the fifteenth 
century, whose ^vorship of samts and relics must have 
^^peared to them idolatry, might well penuade them 
that their own pure monotheism was more rational 
^ scriptural. From this drcumstanoe, and firom 
their pride in the antiquity of their nation and constitu- 
tion, we may infer bow many of those who publicly 
proffssed to be converts to Christianity, and were 
cbM, in Fortugal, new Christians^ and who miriit 
>tUiin to a noble rank, and even to high church dig- 
nities, were still, in private, Jews, oootinuuig scni- 
palously to observe the Mosaic ceremonies.* The 
Portuguese Jews, on account of their connexion with 
»ese secret adherents to Judaism, have been partU 
^uarlv respectable, and are m possession of hvge 
naded estates. The Dutch Jews, chiefly fiigiUves 



* Itb veil known thftt the litermtore of Spain is mnch 
«M«e4 te the Jewn A liet of anthora of Hebrew origin 
iw« Ml OB phllokvT, twenty on asfrolof y, sixty-eeven 
2J«Mn«ori, or expoeitora, ei«hty.fiDvr on phikMophy, 
2y*WD b&jruDmar, tbirty-eSz on medicine, eighteen hie- 
TOM, afty.«wo JQTieta, eighteen mathematicians, fifty. 
!!I!^ '^°^' ^^^ ^ rhetoric, aizty-eight on the Talmnd, 
naeteen theologians, and seventy-three transUtort^-^onr- 
2f 'i *t ^ir^ Convention, hcU at New York, Appen- 
«x»No.l.^NewYorfc, IS3l).| *^^ 



fiftun Portugal, were onoe distinguished for their im- 
mense wealth. Ihe Polish (who, since 1264, have 
been in possession of important privileges, and have 
been a great hinderanoe to the industry of the cities) 
and the Russian (now the most numerous) have pos- 
sessed themselves of nearly all the commerce; also 
of the inns, the beer and brandy shops, and, in some 
places, of the postroffioes. The German Jews, on 
account of the increase of the commercial cities and 
corporations, have kept only the gleanings of the 
rebUl trade. In all places, the Jews have a peculiar 
character. Their confinement to employments which 
depend principally on ingenuity and cunning, has had 
a debasing effect on the great body of Siem. In 
modem times, however, di^ineuisbed scholars, phi- 
losophers, artists, physicians and merchants have been 
found among them ; as Spinosa, Moses Mendelssohn, 
David Friedlander, Moses Kuh, &c. 

The philosophical spirit of the hist half of the 
eighteenth century first began to acdaoowledge the 
rights of the Jews. Plans for the improvement of 
their political and moral condition were discussed, 
and afterwards, by the benevolence of some govern- 
ments, carried into execution, but with little, and 
often with no success. The only consequence of the 
great sanhedrim, to which the emperor Napoleon 
summoned 100 rich Jews (1806), was an imperial 
decree, soon after, declaring those Jews only to 
be French citiaens who were occupied in some usefol 
employment ; but they were still drawn as conscripts. 
The German princes were more desirous to give the 
rights of citiaenship to the Jews. The disabiUUes 
to which* they had hitherto been sulject, were re- 
moved ; civil privileges were eianted to them ; the 
Israelitkh consistory was estab&hed ui Cassel, under 
the Westphalian govenoment, for the improvement 
of their wonhip and their schools. StUl more impor- 
tant are the improvements in the Jewish schools in 
Austria, where there are academies for rabUns at 
Piarue and Lemberg ; hi Bavaria, where there is a 
simUar institution, at Furth ; and in the Prussian 
states, where they aoqaired all civil rights in 1811. 
There is no distinction whatever between Jews and 
Christians by the constitution of Ihe United States, but, 
in some of the states, certain officers, as the gover- 
nor, counsellors, representatives, are reqimred to pro- 
fess, under oath, their belief in the Christian religion. 
In England, the Jew hiU, passed in 1753, enabh'ng 
Jews to prefer bills of naturalisation in parliament, 
without receiving the sacrament, was repealed the 
next year. In May, 1830, an atteaipt was made, in 
parliament, to remove the dvil disabilities affecting 
the Jews, but was opposed by the ministry, and the 
question was lost. In France, the chamber of de- 
puties voted, in 1830, that the Jewish ministers of 
worship should be p^ from the public chest, like 
the Christian. In Germany, a number of Jews have 
lately abandoned the system of the rabbins, and per- 
formed divine worship in the German language, in a 
manner approaching that of the Christians. Hamburg 
is the seat of this society. In general, the Jews in ' 
Europe, without renouncing thdr religion, have, more 
than formerly, shown a disposition to adopt Christian 
refinement, while their brethren among the Moham- 
medans and heathens share the barburism of their 
masters. By the ulcase of March, 1817, important 
privileges are conferred on the Jews in Russia who 
embrace Christianity. Land is given to them gra- 
tuitously, wliere they may settle under the name of 
T/te Society of Israelitish Christians, lliey are im- 
mediately subject to a court at Petersburg, appointed 
by the emperor, are exempt from military service, 
from having soldiers quartered on them, from all 
taxes for twenty years, and may engage in any trade 
without being subject to the restrictions of the craft. 

OS 
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(For tbe institntioiis for the conversion of the Jews, 
origfnatiiifF in Britain, see Mistiom.) 

Tte fbUowing is an estimate of the number of 
Jews in different parts of the world, taken from the 
Weimar Ephemeriden Geograpkitehen: — Europe; 
in Russia and Poland, 658,809 ; Austria, 453,524; 
European Turkey, 321,000; States of the German 
Contedeiation, 138,000 ; Prussia, 134,000 ; Nether- 
lands, 80,000; France, 00,000; Italy, 36,000; Great 
Britain, 12/)00; Cracow, 7300; Ionian Isles, 7000; 
Denmark, 6000 ; Switserland, 1970 ; Sweden, 450 : 
total nnmbw of Jews in Europe, 1,918,053, or a pro- 
portion of 113th part of the population, calculated 
at 227,000,000.— ^<m; Asiatic Turkey, 300,000; 
Ambia, 200,000; Hindostan, 100,000; China, 
60,000; Turkestan, 40,000; province of Iran, 
35,000 ; Russia in Asia, 3000 : total, 738,000.— 
Africa ; Morocco and Fes, 300,000; Tunis, 130,000; 
Algiers, SO^OOO; Abyssinia, 20,000; TripoU, 12,000; 
Egypt, 12,000: total, 504,000.— ^m«rMW ; North 
America, 5000; Netherlandish colonies, 500; De- 
mefHia and Essequibo, 200 : total, 5700. New Hol- 
land, 50. Grand total, 3,218,000. Other estimates 
carry the number to five or even six millions. The 
Uack Jews, in the East Indies, are natives, and slaves 
who have embraced Judiusm. 

See Basnage, Hisioire det JtUfi, from the Christian 
era to 1716 (fifteen volumes); J. M. Jost's HiHwyof 
the Israeliiei since the time of the Maccabees, (Berlin, 
1820—1826, seven volumes, from 106 B. C. to A. D. 
1820.) On the civil condition, commerce, and liter- 
ature of the Jews in France, Spain, and Italy, during 
the middle ages, from the beginning of the eighth to 
the end of the sixteenth century, see Arthur Beug- 
not. Let Jui/s de'Oceident, &c. (Paris, 1824). The 
best reliffious history of the Jews is Peter Beer's 
History, Doctrines, and Opinions of all tbe religious 
Sects that have exited or do exist among the Jews, 
and of the mystical Doctrine of the Cabbala (Brunn, 
1822, two parts). See Zeo's History of the Jewish 
States (Berlin, 1828); see also the Hebrew Comnum- 
wealthy translated from John's Biblische JrchHologie 
(Andover, 1828), and Milman's History of the Jews 
(London, 1829). 

Jewish Law, The sources of the Jewish law are 
the Mosaic law and the Talmud ; hence the rabbis 
are the Jewish lawyers. The Jewish law in all its 
extent, is very complicated, and full of niceties. In 
some countries of ^Europe, tbe Jews enjoy a separate 
Jurisdiction to a certain degree, and inherit according 
to their own law. (a) The Jewish matrimonial con- 
tract is made partly in writing and before witnesses, 
and partly by the delivery of a ring to the bride from 
the bridegroom. The husband acquires a right to 
every thing which his wife obtains by labour or other- 
wise ; he has also the use of the fortune which she 
possessed at the time of the marriage, and is her sole 
heir. Testaments are goveroed by the principles of 
the donatio inter tfiuos and the donatio mortis causa, 
according as the will was made, in a state of health, 
or of dangerous sickness. The rules of legal descent 
among tM Jews are as follows :— (aa) Among the 
descendants, the sons and their male descendants in- 
herit first ; after them the daughters, and, in case of 
there being none, the female descendants in the next 
decree. (U) After the descendants follows the father; 
if be is dead, the brothers of the deceased and their 
descendants, and, in feilure of all Uiese classes, the 
sisters of the deceased and their descendants. Per- 
sons related by the mother's side never inlierit from 
each other: children may inherit from the mother; 
the mother never can from the children. Legitimate 
children do not exclude illegitimate, even if the fruit 
of an incestuous connexion, unless the moUier of tlie 
iUqptimate children is a slave, or not of Jewish 



bkiod ; in which case, the children do not iskoit 
from the frither in any event. Tbe first-born sob rr- 
ceives a douUo shareof theproperty wbkh the bther 
actually possessed, not, however, of uncollected dekis. 
On tbe other hand, he has to bear also a dooUe ihsre 
of the debts due fiom his frOher. If tlie fintpboa 
dies before the division takes plane. Us right of ftv 
mogenitnre ialis to to dcscendanta. Any oaeaay re- 
nounce, sell, or give away his right of priBogaiUifr. 
The hereditary soeoession of the husband ai& vifii is 
regulated by the time of the eontmwanre of tbe 
marriage, (c) Every grant must be paUic, sad the 
property be regulariy transfencd ; to aanol s \tpli 
grant, a new grant, with proper fonnalities, isn^ 
site. A veibal grant is binding only when nsde bf 
a very sick person, or one in imminent dssgcr. A 
Jew attains his majority at the age of thirtees jcsn 
and one day, if he has obviously reached tbe peEkdof 
puberty. A Jewess, under the same ciroamsunns, 
is of age at twelve years. A Jew is not aliovcd t« 
engage in commerce before his twentieth year. Ite 
girl remains, until she is lull grown, under the ptter- 
nal authority, when the father may give her io oar- 
riage, against her knowledge and wish. Acoontiis 
to the laws of several countriea, full age of Jen is 
the same as that of other inhabitants. 

JEWS.HARP is a kind of musical instmnoitbild 
between the teeth, which gives a sound bv the antioB 
of a spring of iron, whicl^ being struck by the haai 
plays against the breath. <' The Jews-traaip," a« 
a diligent investigator of such matters, *' seoss to 
take its name from the natioa of the Jews, sad s 
vulgarly believed to be one of their instnuaeotsflf 
music. But, upon inquiry, yon will not find sojsodi 
instnunent as this described by the authors tbsttrat 
of Jewish music. In short, tUs instrument ii a imr 
boy's plaything, and incapable, of itself, of lieiig 
joined either with a voice or any other instrusett; 
and I conceive the present orthography to be a cor- 
ruption of the French jeu trompCj a trump to pliT 
with. AndintheBelgicorLowI>utch,froinviieoce 

come many of our toys, a trump is a rettle for diiiii' 
ren. Sometimes they will call it a Jews-harp ; it^ 
another etymon given of it is a Jaws-harp^ teaum 
the place where it is played upon is between tk< 
jaws." Pegge Anonymiana, i« 82. 

JEZIRAH, in the Cabbala, is the third world ^ 
world of the thinking substances. In the Cabslitf 
theology, it is also the name of a book, in six dap* 
ters, which treats of the world, of notioo, of tine, 
and of the soul. It is extremely obscors; cvef7 
thing in it is expressed in numbers and letters. Om 
tradition makes the patriarch Abraham theaotlior. U 
is mentioned in the Mishnaand Sanhedrim, sod, thfls- 
fore, must have existed belbre thn Talnod. '^ 
book is very short, and many editions have beco pw- 
lished. The last editkm is by Rittangel (Amst, 164:^. 
with a Latin translation, equally incompreheiaibte. 

JIDDA or JUDDA ; a considerable coDnefOfti 
haven of Arabia, on the shore of the Red trs- '^ 
may be considered as the port of Mecca, and is 9i^ 
ported partly by carrying on the trade with laJissw 
^S7P^ *<ul pertly by the oonooune ol pUgriins fiu*. 
the coast, and of those firom the opposite regions d 
Africa, who cross at Suakem to rcMQ this frnedfcs^ 
of Mohammedan pilgrimage. It is situated Is * 
barren, sandy district, destitute of water. Tbesti«<<J 
are very narrow. The entrance to the road is fuil« 
shoals, and it is dangerous to attempt going in *^ 
out a pilot. The British tnde here was Ufcms^l 
considerable; but numerous exactions havo ^*' 
reduced it to a low ebb. The Americans bate lo^e 
commerce with this place. Loo. 3$^ 15' ^'* ^ 
2|o 20' N. For further infofmatkio, sec Buff^' 
hardt's Travels in Arabia. 
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JIHON, or 0IHON» or SIHON^or AMOL, or 
AMIT (andently Osut); a river of Central Asia, 
which rises fiom mountains between Great Bucbaria 
and Chineae Tartary, and, after a N. W. course of 
mare than ISOO miles, ilows into the lake of Aral. 
The cities of Samarcand, Bocharia, Termed, Baik 
and Gaur are on its branches. It has been generally 
believed, that it formerly flowed into the Caspian 
sea, and that its course was turned into its present 
dianoel by the Tartars,* according to some, before 
the sixteenth century, but according to others, about 
1719, This opinion is rejected by Malte-Brun, and 
other geographers, who maintain that the Jihon 
Always flowed into the lake of Aral, and that the 
njected opinion was formed and propagated by 
persons whose knowledge was hnperfect, particu- 
larly with regard to. the form of the Caspian sea, or 
the existence of the lake of Aral. 

JOAB, son of David^s sister, and his first general, 
ibnght valiantly for Pavid, but often showed a 
revengeful and artful spirit; for instance, 'against 
Aboer (2 ^omtre/, iii. 27, 39) and Amasa (2 Samuel, 
XX. 9, wq.) His services secured him the favour of 
David, though that king was often offended with 
him (2 Santuei, xviU. S3, xix. 4.) After David's 
death, he espoused the cause of Adonijah, and was 
killed in the temple, by the altar, at the command of 
Soiomon (i Kings, U. 28, seq.) 

JOACHIM MURAT. See Hurai. 

JOACHIMSTHALER. See Dollar. 

JOAN, the papess, according to a story long 
believed, but now acknowledged to be a fiction, was 
a native of Ments, of the name of Gilberta or Agnes, 
who, billing in love with an Englishman at Fulda, 
v«nt to travel with him, studied at Athens, and 
visited Rome. Continuing to conceal her sex, she 
took the name Jokannet An^elieut, and rose, by her 
t&lanis, from the station of a notary to tlie papal 
chair, under the name of John VIII (854 to 856, 
between Leo IV. and Benedict III). She governed 
veil, but, having become pregnant by a servant, or, 
scoording to some, by a cardinal, she was delivered 
in a solemn procession, and died on the spot, near 
tbe Coliseom, which place the popes are said to have 
avoided ever after in their processions. This story, 
first related by Marianus Scotus, in his Chronicon (in 
ihe twelfth century), is not mentioned by any con- 
temporary writer hostile to the papal see, luid is 
genenlly considered, since Blondell's Eclaircissement 
^vr une FemmCf as a mere fable. The examination 
on the sella stercoraria* perhaps gave rise to this 
*^; perhaps it is a satire on the oarelaced profli- 
SBcy of some popes ; perhaps it is a fruit of the 
^citement against the popes, which became very 

~m\ in the thirteenth century; others still have 
It it to be an allegory of the decretals of the 
> Isidcire, then brought to light. Clemens 
Sylvius first showed the mlsehood of the story. 
Spanheim defended the account in his J)e Johanna, 
Pt^nsta. Gibbon says, "Till the reformation, the 
^ was repeated and believed without offence, and 
Joan's female statue long occupied her place among 
^ popes, in the cathedral of Sienna. She has been 
ttinihiiated by two learned Protestants, Blondell and 
Bayle ; but their brethren were scandalised by this 
^Qitable and generous criticism. Spanhenn and 
L Enfiuit attempted to save this poor engine of con- 
^'^^nj ; and even Mosheim condescends to cherish 
»«ie doobt and suspicion." 

* Prom the time of Ronoriae II. 1004 to Leo X. the 
r^ ««re Mtually obliged, after their election, to vest 
^•naeWes apon ■ ttool with an opening, where they were 
tk »°k^*^ by the yoangeat deacon, in order to determine 
Ha ^ ^' ^'^^ males, with their orgtuxa perfect, beeaaae 
"l^^iiiUted pMWn ean be a member of the Catholic 




JOAN OF ARC {Jeanne d'Are); the Maid of 
Orleans. The belief, prevalent in ihe middle ages, 
that parficular indivlduala were gifted witb super- 
natural powers, as instruments of a higher will, 
explains the extraordinary character and conduct of 
the maid of Orleans. After the death of Charles VI. 
king of France, in 1429, Henry VI. of England, then 
a (£ild of nine months old, was proclaimed king of 
France, according to the treaty of Troyea (1480); 
his uncle, the duke of Bedford, acted as regent. 
France had been distracted, for forty-two years, by 
dvil dissensions. On one side were queen Isabella, 
the duke of Burgundy, and England ; on the other, 
the dauphin Chuiea, who had oeen abandoned by 
his own' mother, was supported by the Orleans party. 
This division, and the talents of the English genoals, 
the earls of Somerset, Warwick, Salisbury, Suffolk, 
Arundel, Talbot, and Fastolfe, had redact nearly 
all France to the dominion of England. The dauphin, 
a youth of nineteen, was crowned at Poictiers as 
king Charles VII. He possessed many qualities 
proper for interestinff his countrymen in his fevour, 
and was wanting only in 6rmnesB and resolution. 
Still he maintained himself in France for the space of 
seven years. At length, Bourges, and the territory 
belonging to it, were nearly all that remained to him. 
Paris and the north of France, as fitf as the Loire, 
were in possession of the English. Salisbury had 
been besieging Orleans since October 18, 1426. 
The dty was bravely defended by Gauoour. Ita 
fall would have ruined the cause of Charles. In the 
valleys of the Vosges, on the old frontiers of Lor- 
raine, in the village of Doniremy la Poocelle, on the 
banks of the Meuse, lived a peasant girl, Jeanne 
d'Arc, whose parents were common country people 
of reputable character, and in good circumstances 
for their station. In the midst of timid and super- 
stitious persons, who were in continual trouble and 
alarm at the misfortunes of their country, Joan was 
quietly occupied in domestic employments, and 
sometimes in driving the cattle to pasture. Her 
history has been very minutely traced. The third 
volume of the Notices and Extracts iirom Manuscripts 
in the library of tlie king, by De I'Averdy (Paris, 
1790, 4to), contains whatever is important respecting 
her, taken from twenty-eight manuscripts relating to 
her trial and condemnation. She was of a delicate 
frame, and uncommon sensibility of temperament. 
This, perhaps, was heightened by the drcumstanoe 
of her being exempt from tlie common law of her 
sex ; and Dufresnoy has remarked how this circum- 
stance and her spirit of devotion may account for 
her visions. Her enthusiasm, and her babita of 
solitary meditation, explain the angelic voices and 
visions of the maid. Wliile her companions were 
sporting beneath the Fairies' tree, the beautiful May 
(/e beau Mai ou Varbre des fees), not hr from the 
fountain of Domremy — a tree which was once sacred 
to the Druids, and ftmous ufi many a ghostly tale- 
Joan was singing and dancing by herself, in pious 
enthusiasm, and binding garlands for the holy virgin, 
in the little chanel of ''our Lady of Bellemont," 
which she usually visited on Saturday. She was 
never a servant, at least not in an inn. The English 
chroniclers have misrepresented these facts; and 
Hume is also in error with regard to her age. The 
beautiful Joan was but eighteen when she went to 
ibe dauphin at Chinon in Touraine. Commanded, 
as she asserted, by a vision of our lady of Bellemont, 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and to conduct Charles 
to Rheims to oe crowned, she presented herself in 
February, 1429, to the governor of Vaucouleur, 
Robert of Baudricourt, who at first thought her 
possessed, and twice dismissed her; but upon her 
returning a third time, he sent her to Chinon with 
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Jetlen of recommendation. Here the dauphin 
ordered her to be examined by the bishop of Meaox 
and John Morin. She is aiso said to nave imme- 
diately pointed oat the kin^, whom she had ne^er 
seen, and who had pnrposely mixed among his 
courtiers, and to have repotted to him a pnyer which 
he had made to the virgin Mary. It is certidn that 
she was examined for three weeks, by many intel- 
ligent f men, counsellors of parliament and divines. 
oae was then secretly inspected by the dauphin's 
mother-in-law and her court ladies, who declared her 
to be a true virgin {ju'elle 4taU une enHire et vraie 
pueeile). At length, being satisfied of the truth of 
lier claims; D'Aukm the most virtuous man at court, 
was appointed to be her constant attendant and 
brother in arms, and she received permission to hast- 
en with Dunois to the deliverance of Orleans. Fnmi 
tills period, she appears the finest character in the 
history of the middle ages of France. In a male 
dress, armed cap anie, uie bore the sword and the 
sacred banner, as tne sispnal of victorv at the head of 
the army. Still no unfeminine cruelty ever stiuned 
her conduct She was wounded several times her- 
self, but never killed any one, or shed any blood with 
her own hand. There appears, as Fr. Schlegel says 
in his History of the Maid of Orleans, m>m old 
French Documents {Getehiehte der Jungfrau von Or- 
leanSf aua altfinanz, Quellen, Berlin, 1680), there ap- 

Eears to have been no other earthly passion in her 
eart than devotion to her country, to the descendant 
of St Louis, and the sacred lilies. It is shown also, 
by the documents of her trial, and of the revision of 
it, in 1453, that she had not killed any of the enemy 
with her own hiuid, from a tenderness of conscience, 
and was even more anxious about the souls than the 
bodies of the English who were slain. Nevertheless, 
it would seem from some passages of Lenriet Duftes- 
noy {Hishire de Jeanne d*Artf J^ierge Heroine, Paris, 
1753, and Amsterdam, 1759), that she did not always 
eurj the banner, and actually made use of the con- 
secrated sword in case of necessity. Tills swordwas 
taken by her directions from the church of St Catha- 
rine at Fierbois, where, according to the story, no- 
body had before known of its existence. After sun- 
set, she avoided the company of men, passed her 
nights with women, and kept all loose females, as 
much as possible, away from the camp. The gene- 
ral belief of her elevated mission, of which she her- 
self was piously persuaded, produced the most extraor- 
dinary effects. Resolute, chivalrous, pious and breve, 
looking to one single aim, she was skilfully employed 
by the generals to animate the army, while they did 
not implicitly follow her counsels. The first enter- 
prise was successful. With 10/XX> men, under the 
command of St Severre, Dunois and La Hire, she 
marched from Blois, and, on the 29th April, 1429, 
entered Orleans with supplies. By bold sallies, to 
whidi she animated the iSesieged, the English were 
forced from their intrenchmentSy and Sufelk aban- 
doned the siege (May 8, 1429). Joan next captured 
several places in the enemy's possession, and oeieat- 
td them hi a battle near Patay, where general Talbot 
\% as taken, and the valiant Fastolfe himself was for- 
ced to fly. Charles entered Rheims in triumph. At 
tbe anointing and coronation of the king, July 17, 
Joan stood at his side. In full armour, and bearing 
the banner, she took the office of a constable, and 
held the sword over the king. Her commlaskm hav- 
ing been thus fulfilled, she wished to return to her 
home, but was prevailed upon to stay. All France 
now acknowledged Cbarles as king; and Bedford 
could only maintain himself by valour and prudence. 
He repulsed, in September, the assault upon Paris. 
Here Joan was woimded, and Charles retired to 
Bourges. A title of nobiliiy was now conferred oo 



the heroine and her fiunllv. She was first csHed 
Dalis, then Dulitf and, finally, Dy hp ; her cost of 
arms contained two golden lines vbA a sword point- 
ing upwards and bearing a crown. Mesavtole, 
Bedford was assembling new forces. Boiginidy asd 
Brittany still acknowledged the young kbig Henry 
VI., who had been crowned at Paris. Thos streng- 
thened, the English again pushed on and besifgM 
Compii^gne. Tne mud threw herself into the town, 
as she had done at Orleans, but fai a sally, May is, 
1413, was taken prisoner by tbe Bugun^iBs. She 
surrendered to Lyonnel, the bastard ofVcDdome. She 
was at first confined at Crotoy, but alierwdi it 
Beaurevoir. Upon hearing that she was to he deli> 
vered to the English (king Henry having paid lO/XXi 
livres for her), she attempted to escape by lespin^ 
from a wfaidow of the castle, and was lerioiply 
injured. In this condition, she came into the power 
of the English. At the instigation of her own oovo- 
trymen, Pierre Cadcbon, bishop of Beauvais, imtitiiu 
ed a process against her, and tbe anivetsity of I^ 
demanded her execution. She was coodemoed \^ 
the church as a sorceress and heretic. Tbe secBiv 
arm had no control over this decree. De TATcidy 
gives this as an excuse for the inactivity of the Ian;, 
who made little exertions hi behalf of the heroiiie. 
But that light and faidolent prince never sbovfd 
himself sealous and constant in any tlung. Aftrr 
four months' imprisonment, the innocent cnthssiMt, 
who had resolutely defended herself, and at the ex- 
amhiation had named St Michael as theaogelvhosr 
voice she had heard in her fiuher's garden, in ber 
fifteenth year, and as her constant guanfian snd Ur 
tendant, was sentenced, by the inquisitors at Roots, 
to be burnt for sorcery and interoourw with infemi 
spirits. She was carried. May 24, 1431, to the 
stake, when her courage appeared to be dannted. 
She submitted to the church, and declared her rereil. 
tions to be the work <^ Satan. Her ponishnieot was 
then commuted to perpetual impriaoonwDt BiA 
pretexts were soon founa to treat her as a rebpsed 
crfaninal, and, as such, she was burnt by a ikw in 
at Rouen, May 80, and her ashea were thrown iolA 
the Seine. She died with undaunted fixtjtodr. 
When they were putting the inquisition cap on brr 
head, before going to the pile, she said to her al^ 
tendant, Mattre, par la graee de Difn, Je terai a 
ioir enparadie. There is a traditSoo that, wh«o die 
expired^ a white dove was seen to rise from tbe pilr 
Among the divines who had condemned her, lAen 
was only one Englishman, the bishop of Wiodiestrr. 
In 1450 and 1451, measures were talun for nvaofl 
the process. 1455, the relations of Joan applied for 
a revision. Pope Calixtns III. cottimitted die aiur 
to the>rchbishop of Ilheims,.the bishops of P»» •[Jf 
Coutance, and an inquisitor. ' This court pronoaacN, 
in 1456, their decision, that the twelve articles tl- 
leged against her were &lse, and declared her cDtir^ 
ly mnocent. Her memorv was preserved by mom- 
ments. In the market-place at Rouen, there H * 
statue of her, on which, under her coat of anas * 
the hucriptioii : 

lUgia vhrgineo defmditw emt coromm^ 
IJua virglneo tmta tub en$e niStmi, 

Tbe BMlden*! svonl pi«iMto Che royal en>«tt: 
Beneath tbe nuidea'a Bword the lUiae eeMy blM«. 

Accofding to the portrait of the maid, vl^^^lj^ 
Lenoir dncoverea in the town-house at ^^'^'^^ 
where there is also a statue of her, and which he fr« 
to the Paris museum of French monumeflts. '^"^ 
petUs Augtutint^ she must have been excefdiogV 
beautiful. Her features have a soft and enthiisi»<v 
expression ; they have what the French call ^'^J^^T 
du ealme. She has a cap with feathers ^^^^^ 
and is holding in her hands a shield and the oooiiO"' 
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ed sword. A moDumeDl^ with her bust, In maiUe, was 
erected to her in Domremy, September, 1820. 

See Berriat St Prix, Jeanne d'Arc, ou Coup d'CEil 
*ur let RSvoluHmu au Tempt de Charles FL et FII, 
(Fariay 1617); Lebmn des Chumettes, HiH, de Jeanne 
if Are (fifum origiittl documeots, Paris, 1817, three 
vols.); Jollois, Hiti. abregie di la Fie ei EaeploUe de 
Jeanne d*Are rPbris, 1821).— The name of the maid of 
Orleans is no less celebrated in the annals of poetry. 
The epic and romantic character of this subject 
has bc^n varioosly managed by different authors. 
Cbapelain, a contemporary of cardinal Richelieu, in 
hia epic poem. La Pucelle, sang her exploits in 
twelve times 1200 wretched verses, as Boileau aays. 
In 1730, Voltaire undertook to parody the monstrous 
production of his predecessor, and, flowing Shak- 
fpeare, who had introduced this sulgect as an episode 
in the First Part of his Henry VI., where he repre- 
sented the maid as a witch in confederacy with evil 
spirits, he turned the whole stream of his impure wit 
upon the sulgecL Thus was poduced that too well 
known mock heroic poem, which Merder called ** a 
crime against the nation" {crime anUnoHonal), It 
first appeared in print, 1757. The first poetical 
attempt towards restoring a subject, thus proianed 
by the grossesfe wit, to its native dignity, was made 
1^ Rowrt Southey, in his epic Joan of Arc. Du- 
meoirs Epopee Jeanne d'jirc, ou la Fratice tauvSe 
(Paris, 1818), is very poor; D'Avrigny's Pucelle 
d'Orleant, a tragedy, has been occasionally per- 
formed at Paris; Alex. Soume^s Jeanne d'jire, 
Tragedie en enno Acfes et Vers, appeared in 1825. 
But all these fall infinitely below the noble tragedy 
of Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans^ whicli first 
appeared in 1S02. He has done more than Calixtus 
III. for her fame ; he has restored the hiefa-souled 
enthusiast to her rightful place in the age ofromance 
to which she t>elongs. He shows us Uie chivalrous 
heroine as an instrument of Heaven, engages our 
love for her, and makes her fidl m glorious strife 
with her country's foes. WetsePs Joan of Arc, a 
tragedy (Leipsic, 1817), adheres more strictly than 
Schiller's to historical truth. Lebrun des Charmettes* 
Orleanide, a poem in twenty-eight cantos (Paris, 
1820), is modelled after the drama of Schiller. 

JOANNINA, or JANINA ; the capital city of 
Turkish Albania (Epirus), on the lake of Acherusia, 
in which there is an island with a strong castle, 
where resides the pacha of Janina. (See Mi, and 
Greece, Revolution of.) The city has a Greek arch- 
bishop, and about 30,000 inhabitants, mostly Greeks, 
who carry on a considerable commerce with Austria, 
Russia, and the Ionian islands. Joannina was for- 
meriy the centre of the literary intercourse between 
the modem Greeks and Italy, France and Germany. 
M the end of the last century, there were in this 
city two celebrated schools, in which mathematics 
and philosophy, together with ancient Greek, were 
taught. The one was founded by a merchant, Ghloni, 
in the last half of the seventeeflth century, the other 
about 1790. They had two libraries and a cabmet of 
natural history. The inhabitants of Joannma, who 
are amonsf the best informed and most industrious of 
the Greeks, deposited the fbnds of the two colleges 
in the treasury of Venice; but, by the fall of that 
republic, they were lost The schools were, how- 
ever, maintained by the generosity of three Epirots 
in Russia — the brothers Zoshna and Pikrosoy ; the 
schools also received the interest of a million of 
rubles deposited in Russia. At the bombardment of 
the city by Ali Pacha, 1820, the buildings belonging 
to these institutions were destroyed, and all the 
books and manuscripts which they contained, among 
which were the original manuscripts of the geogrsr- 
pber Meletios, a native of Joannina^ were burnt 



Besides the Greeks, there are In Joannfna Moham- 
medans, Jews, and Gypsies, but they all speak Greek. 

JOB (Hebrew Hiobf i. e. the suferery the pers^- 
cuied) ; the hero of an ancient Hebrew poem, which 
has been preserved to us in the canon of the Old 
Testament. It has been much disputed whether Job 
is a real or fictitious nersonage ; whether the poem 
is epic, didactic, or dramatic ; who is the author; 
what was his age and country ; and when and where 
the scene is laid. The work has been attributed to 
Job himself, Moses, Elihu, Solomon, and others. 
The scene of the poem (the land of Us) is supposed 
to be in Arabia ; but the time is by some placed in 
the age of the patriarchs, and by others, after the 
Babylonish captivity. The design of the .work seema 
to be a justification of divine Providence, and the 
inculcating a submission to the divine dispeneationa. 
The scene is partly in heaven and partly on earUi ; 
the actors are Jehovah, Satan, Job, iod his four 
fiiends, Eliphai, Bildad, Zophar, and Ehhu. Job, 
an upright man, with a fiunily of seven sons and 
three daughters, with large herds and numerona 
servants, is suddenly, with the permission of Jehovah, 
and by the agency of Satan, deprived of his posses- 
sions and his children, yet sulunits patiently to the 
divine will. He is then further tried by the infliction 
of a sore disease, yet is silent Three friends come 
to console lum ; but, struck with his desolate con- 
dition, they burst into lamentations, and sit down 
with him seven days in silence, *' for they see that 
his grief is very great." At the end of this period, 
the grief of Job finally bceaks out into bitter com* 
plaints. The renminder of the poenT is occupied 
with the answers of his friends, and his replies to 
them, until the close, when God himself is introduced 
answering Job out of a whirlwind. After this event. 
Job lived 140 years, became richer than he had 
been before, and begat seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. The whole poem is characterised by ireshnesa 
and truth of colouring, simplicity, and dignity of 
manner, and loftiness and purity of sentiment In- 
tensity of passion is combined, in a striking maanet, 
with deep views of the nature of man and the piovi- 
dence of God. Stuhlmann {Hiob, ein reUgiifses 
Gedicht) maintains that Moses could not have been 
the author of the poem, because it contains no allu- 
sions to the Mosaic doctrines; -though this argument 
seems inconclusive, because, the scene being in 
Arabia, and the persons Arabian, such allusions 
would naturally be avoided. Doctor Good (The 
Book of Job, from the Hebrew, with Notes, Lonidoa, 
1812) considers Moses to be the author, and calls it 
a Hebrew epic. An Amended Version, with Notes, 
by Mr Noyes, was published in Boston, America, 
1827. See the Introductkms of Eichhoni, Roscd- 
mulier and Jahn. 

JOCASTA (also Bpieasta) ; daughter of Menoa- 
ceus, sister of Creon, and wife of t& Thcban king 
Laius, by whom she had (Edipus. After having 
unconsciously slain his own fiither, Laius, (Edipus 
solved the riddle of the Sphinx, and received, as his 
reward, the hand of Jocasta, his own mother (of 
which circumstance he was ignorant). After the 
error was discovered, Jocasta hanged herself in 
despair. See (Edipus, 

JODELLE, Etiknke, bom at Paris, 1532, wrote 
the first regular tragedies and comedies for the 
French stage. Among the former are ClSop&tre 
captive and Didon, His comedy Eugene was praised 
by Roosard. Thouffh Jodelle enjoyed the fevour of 
Charles IX. and of Henry II., he died in great 
poverty in 1573. His works were collected by De 
la Motte (Paris, 1574, 4to, and Lyons, 1507, 12mo) 
He was one of the French Pleiads. See French. 
Theatre^ in the article France, 
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JCECHER, CdiitsTiAN TbbopbiLus, a celebitited 
Oermon scbolar, was born in 1694, at li^ipsic, where 
be stodied medicine and theology (1712). In 1714, 
he delivered lectures, in which ne showed himself an 
adherent to the philosophy of Leibnits and Wolf. In 
17S2, he was made professor of history ; In 1735 
doctor of philosophy ; and in 174S, librarian of the 
university. He died in 1758. His Ailgemeines 
Qelehfien Lexikon (Leipsic, 1750 et seq., 4 vols.) is 
still valuable. Adelung brou{|;ht down a supple- 
ment to this work (in 2 vols. 4Co., Leipsic, 1784) to 
the letter I, which Rotermond of Bremen has con- 
tinued. 

» JOEL, one of the twelve mhoor prophets, the time 
and place of whose birth are not known. From his 
style and poetical language, most critics place him 
in the solden age of Hebrew literature. Tradition 
makes him a contemporary of Hosea and Eiekiel, 
because he is placed between them in the canon. 
He describes a dreadful desolation of the country by 
grasshoppers (whether^ these signify an ar!my, or 
really grenhoppers, commentators disagree), and 
finishes with a picture of better times, (the detrac- 
tion of the Chaldssans), and a call upon the Deity 
for vengeance. His imasery is often imitated in the 
Apocalypse. He was alwaya reckoned among the 
canoniod writers, and is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment {AeU ii. 17), which is a proof of his canonical 
authority at that time. Conjectures respecting his 
country and age are collected from the rabbins in. 
Carpiovins*s Inirod. in V. T. p. S02, from which it 
appean he lived in Judah, because his writings 
relate to Judah and Jerusalem. 

JOHANNES SECUNPUS (the bibUographical 
name of John ^verard, a celebrated Latin poet) was 
bom at the Hague, 1511. His &ther was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, who was president of the supreme 
council of Holland at Mechlin, during the reign of 
the emperor Charles V. At Bourges, where John 
studied law under Aldatos, he received a docto^te; 
but literature had more attractions for him than 
Jansprudence. He became acquainted with some 
poets of the age, and his intercourse with them 
tended to stren||[then bis predilection for works of 
imagination. He also distinguislied himself by his 
skill in painting, sculpture, and engraving; but he 
was most indebted for his feme to his poetical works. 
For the improvement of his talents, he travelled to 
Italy, and tnence to Spain, where he became secre- 
tary of cardinal Tavera, archbishop of Toledo, by 
whose advice he attendol Charles V. on his Journey 
to Tunis. The weak state of his health, however, 
did not permit him to endure the hardships of war, 
and he returned to the Netherlands, where he died, 
at Utrecht, in 1536, of a malignant fever. Few 
modern Latin poets have left us such pleasing ama- 
tory poems as bis. The Kisses of Johannes Secundus 
are best known. His works, consisting of elegies, 
odes, epigrams, and miscellaneous poems, were pub- 
lished by his brothers, Nic. Gradius and Aiidr. 
Marius (who were likewise distinguished as poets), 
and have gone through many editums. One of the 
latest is Uiat of 1771 (Leyden), with a French 
translation. The Kisses have been repeatedly trans- 
lated into English, German, and French. 

JOHANNESBERG, or BISCHOFFSBERG ; a 
village and beautiful castlo, built (between 1722 
and 1732) on a hill in tlie Rheingau (Nassau), 
formerly belonging to the bishop ofFulda, under 
the Jurisdiction otthe elector of Ments. It is cele- 
brated for its excellent Rhenish wines. The best is 
made on the castle hill itself. In 1807, the vineyards 
and castle were given by Napoleon to marshal 
Kellennann. In 1816. the emperor of Austria gave 
them to prince Melternlch, on condition of reoeivlDg 



a tenth part of the prodvoe. Sbty-threa iaDi|tB tk 
morgen is somewhat less than an acre) liddaaooaU; 
about S2,500 bottles, worth from 23,000 to 24AX> 
guildera. Good yean yield double this qaantity, 
exclusive of a quantity of less valuable wine. Tlie 
cultivation of the vineyards which produce this wine 
is expensive, and the profit not gnat, though it sells 
high. In 1800, a bottle of the best quality cost four 
guUdere on the spot, and the wines m 1779 to 178S, 
and that of 1801, were sold for twelve gvilden i 
bottle. The view fixun the mountain is one of tlie 
finest on the Rtiine. The eye wanders orer tbe 
charming Rh^gau, with its numberless vilia^ 
seats and convents, hills with their castles, and tbe 
noble river with its islands. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST was bom six mootbs 
before Jesus (their mothers were relatiooB], of a 
Levitical family in Jodea, and his biith was attended 
with circumstances {Lukfy chap, i.) which vaAsA 
him out as one chosen by God to accomplish the 
divine purposes. He chose the austere course of 
life suited to a person dedicated to God, and by bit 
early simplicity in food and dress, by his solifvy 
meditations on, and deep knowledge of, the spirit a 
the Holy Scriptures, obtained that independence and 
strenffthof mind, which made him theolgectofunircr- 
sal amnintion, when he appeared in the character of 
a prophet. His teachings werfe earnest exhortatioD 
to repentance and preparation for the kingdon of 
heaven, whidi he announced, to be at hand. His 
preadiing, as recorded in the Gospels, was stsm 
and powerful. He proclaimed himself the faartiaser 
of a greater, who should come after him, and fulMted 
his mission to prepare for hun the way, with a Ktl 
equalled only by his self-denial and humilitj. He 
baptised many converts to his doctrine, and obtaioeil 
respect among aU classes, by the contrast of his 
severe virtue with the corruption of the times. Wbra 
the higher mission of Jesus was made known, at the 
time of his baptism in the Jordan, John pointed bii 
disciples to this new master, and saw, without envy, 
his own words fulfilled--'' He must increase, but I 
must decrease.'' He coveted no feme, and wislied 
no further success. He desired onlv to maintsio the 
right of speaking the truth, and fell a victim to bis 
boldness. To gratify a vindictive woman, Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, caused him to be be- 
headed in prison. A niunber of his disciples continwd 
faitlifbl to him till death, and are said to have esub> 
lished the still existing sect of SabianM, or St Jtkn^ 
ChrUtiatu, in Persia, distinguished for their veneca^ 
tion of John the Baptist See Sabians, 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST is one of the awl 
pure and bvely characters of Christian antiquity. Is 
his youth, he left his nets at the call of Jesus, vA 
from that time followed his divine teacher vitk 
unchanging fidelity. Not onlv on his journeys vsi 
he always with him, and in all conditions his noA 
confidential friend, but, even when tbe other difdplo 
fled, he accompanied him to the Judgmentpseat ; «" 
under the cross, his expiring Lord pointed him oiA to 
Mary, as one who was to stand in the place of a sbb 
and protector to her. Hence he was called eBsteti* 
cally the diiciple whom Jesus loved. The geodtfM* 
and tenderness which breathe through the writinfi 
of John, adapted him peculiarly to undentand m 
the feelings or his Lord. He shared the labours lad 
sufferings of the apostles, lived hi Epbesns, was fir t 
time an exile m Patmos, perhaps resided ia Bois'* 
and finally died at an advanced age, in tbe boaoia uf 
the Ephesian church, which was dcanat of all to Iv 
heart. St Jerome gives a very affecting aoooontcC 
the last years of hb life. As the infinaities of sft 
made him unable to address the chmcb in a >r*^ 
matic discourse, he always desirtd to be coowycv 
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to the assembly, and, as often as he came, addressed 
thrai tiius:— '* Children, love one another/' Being 
asked, at length, why he always repeated this exhor- 
tation, with nothing new, he answered, '* Because it 
is the precept of Uie Lord ; and if this is fulfillol, it 
iseDoagb." John was the author of one of the 
Gospels, of the book of Revelation^ and of the three 
Epistles which bear his name. 

JOHN. Besides the apostle, there are nuiny 
saints aad martyrs of this name : — 

1. Si Johuj a warrior in the fourth century, who 
eDoooraged Athanasiay with her three daughters to 
bnve martyrdom. He was himself beheaded. 

2. Si John of Nkomediay who was skinned and 
tortured with aut and vinegar^ by order of Diocle- 
tian, because he tore down the imperial edict which 
ordered the imprisonment of all priests^ and required 
them to embrace paganism. 

3. Si John the Alnu-^iver was bom in the island 
of Cyprus in the sixth century. He was made patri- 
arch of Alexandria, and spent every thing he had for 
the poor. His day is January 23 ; with the Greeks, 
November 11. 

4. Si John of Danuueus, or Johannes Damae- 

I tenfu, in the dilate concerning the worship of 
iniages, defended the practice, against Leo Isauri- 
cus and Conslantinus Copronymus. He died in 
760, in a convent. His day is May €; with the 
Greeks, November 29. The most complete editioii 
of his works was published by Le Quien, S vols., 
Paris, 1512, folio. Several of his works have never 
been printed. 

5. Si John oj God (Joannes a Deo) ; bora at 
Monte Mayor el Novo, in the province of>Alentejo, 
in Portugal, in 1495, of poor parents. While keep^ 
iif a shop in Granaida, being affected by a sermon 
01 John of Avila, he gave all his property to the 
poor, and became his pupil. He displayed so mudi 
fenattdsm, that he was thought to be mad, and car- 
ried to an hospital; but being soon released, he 
established an tiospical himself, which he maintained 
by alms. He founded a convent, from which origi- 
nated the Hospitalers or Brothers of Charity. He 
practised the greatest severity towards himself. 
The bishop of Tuy, who came to Granada, gave him 
the name of John of God, which he retained. He 
died in 1550, and, in 1680, pope Urban VIII. 
canoniied him- 

6. Si John Chrysostomus. See Chrysostom, 

7. Si John ^epomuk. See Nepomyie, 
There are, besides, many martyrs and monks bear- 

ing the name of John and Si John. 

JOHN ; the name of twenty-two or twenty-three 
popes, the last of whom died in 1419. That no sub- 
sequent pope has called himself John, is probably 
owing to the polluted character of several of the 
name, and particularly the public condemnation of 
the last fur atrocious crimes. Among these pontiffs 
are the following : — 

St John {John I.) succeeded Hormisdas in 523, 
and was a friend of Boethius, who dedicated to him 
several of his works. Theo^iric sent hhn to Con- 
stantinople, to induce the emperor Justin to adopt 
milder measures towards the Arians. Though John 
was received with uncommon pomp, his mission was 
fruitless, and on his return Theodoric threw him and 
bb companions into prison, where he died in 626. 
Uis day is May 27. Felix IV. succeeded him. 

John FIII.^ Qt Johanna Papissa, See Jooji, the 
fapets, 

John XI. ; son of Marosia and the pope Sergius 
III. He ascended the papal chair va 931, though 
very young, by the influence of his mother, who 

SoTerned Rome. Marosia, after the d«»th of her 
ttsband Guido^ married Hugh, king of Lombardy, 



who insulted Alberic, sod of MaradA and 6tdd6. 
Alberic revolted, and unprisoned Marosia and the 
pope, who died in prison in 936. Leo VII. snc- 
ceeded him. 

John XILj son of Alberic and grandson of Ma- 
rosia, though an ecclesiastic, succeeded to the dig- 
nity of his uther, a patrician of Rome, and, in 966, 
after the death of Agapeius II., possessed himself of 
the tiara, though only eighteen years old. He was 
the first pope who changA his name on his accession 
to the papal dignity. He applied to the emperor 
Otho I. for assistance against Berensarius II., 
crowned Uie emperor, 962, and swore allegiance to 
him, but soon after revolted against Otho, who 
caused him to be deposed by a council, la 963, and 
Leo VIII. to be elected. On Otfao's deaths in 964, 
John returned, and died in the same year. He poU 
luted the papal see by the most revolting licentiona- 
ness. Benedict V. succeeded him. 

John XIII, ; made pope in 965 by the influence 
of the jemperor, for which the nobles of Rome hated 
and expelled him. Otho II. restored him to Rome^ 
and was crowned by him. He died in 972. Accord- 
ing to Baronios, he introduced the custom of conse- 
crating bells. 

John Xf^.; a Roman, elected in 9S5. He was 
the first who solemnised a fonnal canonintion (of 
Ulric, or Udahic, bishop of Aogsbuig) in 993. He 
settled the disputes between king EUiebned of Eng- 
land and Richard of Normandy. He induced Otho 
III. to assist hhn agafaast Cre8oentius,bnt died whilst 
the former was besieging the casUe cKf St Angelo, in 
996. 

John XVIII., or XIX. (if John XVI. is counted, 
which Baronius does not do) ; elevated to the throne 
in 1004. We mention him merely because a union 
is said to have been effected between the Eastern 
and Western churches, under his pontificate ; and, in 
the mass, besides the name of the pope, that of the 
patriardi of Constantinople is said to have been men: 
tioned. 

John XXL J or XXII. (James of Ossa), a native of 
Cahors, chancellor of Robert, son of Charles II. of 
Naples, was archbishop of Avignon, and was elected 
pope at Lyons in 1316, after the death of Clement 
V. He resided at Avignon, but had many adherents 
m Italy. He is important in German history, on 
account of the active part he took in the disputes of 
the emperors Louis of Bavaria, and Frederic of Aus- 
tria. He was entirely in the interests of France. 
He died in 1334, after having been once deposed by 
Louis, who caused Nicolas V. to be elected in his 
stead. The Clementines and the Extravagantes (see 
Canon Law, and Corpus Juris) prove his learning. 
As a theologian, he held a heretical opinion respect- 
ing the beati6c vision of God, maintaining that Mary 
and all the blessed could not enjoy it until after 
the final judgment, and was on the point of being 
deposed by a general council on that account. He 
established several bishoprics and archbishoprics in 
France, which increiued his revenues, so that he was 
enabled to leave immense treasures, which were not 
all well acquired. He fixed the festival of the Holy 
Trinity on the Sunday after Whitsuntide. Benedict 

XII. was his successor. 

John XXII., or XXIII. (Balthasar Cossa), bom 
in Naples, was a pirate in his youth, afterwards 
became an ecclesiastic, studied at Bologna, was 
made a doctor juris, and was elected pope in 1410, 
by the council of Pisa, after the death of Alexander 
v., on condition that, if Gregory XII. and Benedict 

XIII. would resign, he would also retire, to end the 
schism. He summoned the council of Constancej 
demanded by the emperor Sigismund, in 1415, where 
he appeared in person, and confirmed his resignation. 
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Mardi 2 ; but, Mardi 80, he fed, lecretly, from 
Constance to Schafftunsen, and revoked his resig- 
nation. He was cited before the council, but not 
appearing, he was suspended, and finally deposed, 
May 29, for seventy crimes (oialice, tyftuuiy, incest, 
licentiousness of all kinds, intercourse with his 
brother's wife and with 300 nuns, simony, murder, 
&c.), attested by thirty-seven witnesses. He was 
confined in the castle of Gottleben, near Constance. 
The elector of the Palatinate was then charged with 
his safe keepinc, and he remained at Manheim and 
Heidelberg, under custody. Four years after, he 
WAS released, on the payment of 30,000 gold guilders, 
went to Italy, and threw himself at the feet of pope 
Martin V., in Florence, who pardoned him, and 
made him cardinal, bishop of Tusooli, and dean of the 
roliege of cardinals. He died soon after, in Novem- 
ber, 1419. 

JOHN, king of England, bom in 1166, was the 
youngest son of Henry II., by Eleanor of Guienne. 
Ireland being intended for his appanage, he vas sent 
over, in 1185, to complete the conquest; but such 
was the imprudence and insolence of himself and his 
courtiers, that it was found necessary to recall him. 
Altliouffh his father's lavourite, he joined his brother 
Richard in his last unnatural rebellion, and partook 
with him the curse pronounced 1]y the heart-stricken 
king and parent on his deathbed. He was left without 
any particular provision, which procured for him the 
name of Sans Terre, or Lackland ; but Richard, on 
his accession, conferred on him the earldom of Mor- 
taigne, in Normandy, and. various large possessions 
in England, and married him to the rich heiress of 
the earl of Gloucester. This kindness did not pie- 
vent him from forming intriirues against his brother, 
hi conjunction with Philip of France, during his ab- 
sence in Palestine; but Richard magnanimously 
pardoned him on his return, and left him his kingdom, 
in preference to Arthur of Brittany, the son of his 
elder brother, Geofiry. So imperfectly was the rule 
of primc^eniture then established in this country, 
tljat no oisturbance whatever ensued, although Uie 
French provinces of Ai\]ou, Toureine, and Maine 
declared for Arthur, who was taken under the pro- 
tection of the king of France. A war ensued, in 
which John recovered his revolted provinces, and 
received homage from Arthur for the duchy of Brit- 
tanv, inheritedfrom his mother. In 1200, he mar- 
ried Isabella of Ancouleme, after divorcing himself, 
on some pretence, from his first wife. In 1201, some 
disturbahces agaui brake out in France, whither he 
led another expedition ; and the young Arthur, 
having joined the malcontents, was captured, and 
confined in the castle of Falaise, whence he was sub- 
sequently removed to Rouen, and never heard of 
more. The manner of his death is not certainly 
known ; but it was generally believed that John 
stabbed him with his own hand, and he now became 
the object of universal detestation. The states of 
Brittany summoned him to answer the charge of 
murder, before his lieee lord, king Philip ; and, upon 
his refusal to appear, the latter assumed the execution 
of the sentence of forfeiture against htm, and in this 
manner the whole of Normandy was recovered by 
the French crown, after its alienation fbr three cen- 
turies. John laid the fault of his disgrace upon his 
English nobles, whom he harassed by fines and con- 
fiscations ; but, after some inefiectual attempts, he 
was obliged to acquiesce in a truce in 1206. The 
pope at this time was the haughty and able Innocent 
III., who, in consequence of a contested election for 
the see of Canterbury, nominated a creature of his 
own, cardinal Stephen Langton. John, highly en- 
raged, acted with his usual haste and folly, and dis- 
played so much contempt fbr the papal autliority, tliat 



Innocent laid the whole kiBgdom onfler m bUriSd, 
This quarrel hsted some years, and the kiig, bj 1m 
tyranny, depriving himself oif tlie soppoft of Ib 
nobles, was perplexed on every side. In order to 
give some lustre to his degraded a dminirti atioo. be 
undertook expeditions into Scotland, Walei, and b«> 
land, hi which he was successful, and, m pvtiailv, 
quelled all opposition to his aatliority m the lia 
country. In the mean time, the comt of Rook ex- 
oommunicBted the king, persooaily, and fixnaUy 
absolved his sulgects from thar allegiance. Philip 
of France was again ready to put tlie sentence sgiinC 
John into execution, and prepared an expedidos ia 
the ports of Picardy, which, howerer, the latter «« 
enabled to oppose. So much disaffectinn, nevcnhe- 
less, previuled, that Pandulph, the pope's Itp^ 
inducra liim not only to receive Lai^ton, as arcUniHp 
of Canterbury, but algectly to resign his kingdom 
of England and Ireland to the holy see, in opdcrio 
receive them agam as its vassal, with absoiaOai. 
Tliis ignominious compact was executed at Dover, ii 
Mar, I21S ; and the pope, now regarding Engiaal 
as his own, and jealous of the aggrandueBkent cf 
Philip, required the latter to desist from botiiitirs 
against a country under the protectioa of tbe see «i( 
Rome. Philip received this mandate with gmt is 
dignation, but, in consequence of a vicUxy over to 
fleet, was gradually brought to reason. FlosiiH 
with this success, John resolved to endeavour to r^ 
cover his continental dominions; but the Eorit^ 
liarons declined the service. In the next jesr, hot- 
ever, he carried over an army to Poitou; but, afttf 
some partial successes, was obliged to reUira io it- 
grace. John had, by this time, rendered himself Ik 

olgect of such universal contempt and hatred, tint 
liis nobles, who had long felt aggrieved by the oar- 
pation of their sovereigns, and of the retgniog ooea 
particular, determined to seise upon so fiivoorahleaB 
opportunity to control his power, and establidi their 
privileges. Langton produced to them a copy of tk 
charter of rights granted b^ Henry I., anl, st i 

Sweral meetmg in London, in January, 1215, they 
id their demands before the king, which be sttmf 
ted to elude by delav. In the mean time, be tan^ 
to ingratiate liimself with the clergy and the poj*. 
with whom he lodged an appeal against tbe eoiDf«i- 
sory proceedings of the barons. The politic pairtif< 
who found it his interest to support a sovereig n »b i 
had so fer humbJed himself, declared his dmfipi^ 
tion of their conduct ; but, little moved bj tbedrdi^ 
ration, the latter assembled in arms at Oxford, vhm 
the court then was, and, choosing a gensnl, ma^ 
diately proceeded to warlike openuioos. Thej wen 
receivea without opposition in London, which so isii- 
midated the king, that he consented to stgo waA 
articles of agreement as they thousfat fit to dictslf • 
Such were Die steps whidi procmced the ikgm 
Ctor/a, which was signed by John at RunnynedB.* 
the banks of the Thames, June 19, 1215. By tliii 
charter— the basis of Enrlish constitutional freed* 
— not only were the nolues protected against thr 
crown, but important privileges were granted ts 
every order of freemen. The passive msoatf h 
which John yielded to tliese restricllonBof his po«tf« 
indicated a secret intention of freeing himself ta 
his obligaUons. In order to lull the barons into sec* 
rity, he dismissed lUs foreign ibrces, but, in the aiss 
Ume, was secretly employed in raising firvsh bmr^ 
nariei, and in seeking the concurrence of thr p^ 
who issued a bull, aunmilatin|r the charter, as ^^^'^ 
from his vassal, contrsry to Uie interests of the Mf 
see. He even forbade John to pay any regard to i» 
conditions, and pronounced a sentence of esetvoM* 
nication on all who should attempt to eoftsvr >^ 
Thus fuinished vrith spiritual and mnportl $n^ ^ 
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Ung left his retreat, and carried war and devastation 
thrrogli the kingdom. His batons, taken hj surprise, 
ooold make no effectual resistance, tuad, despairing 
of mercy from Joiui, sent a deputation to France, in 
wlitch they offered the crown of England to the dau- 
phin Louis. Philip gladly accepted the proposal, 
and Louis, with a fleet of 600 vessels^ landed at Sand- 
wich, and proceeded to London, where he was 
reoeiTed as lawful sovereign. John was immediately 
deserted hfy all his foreign troops, and most of his 
English adherents ; but the report of a scheme of 
Louis for the extermination of the English nobility, 
arrested bis progress, and induced many to return to 
their allegiance. Whileihe king's affairs were begin- 
nlog to assume a better aspect, he had the misfortune^ 
in a march from Lynn across the sands into Lincoln- 
shire, to lose, by the sudden flow of the tide, all his 
carriages and baggage. Being already in a bad state 
of healthy this event so aggravated his disorder, that 
he died at Newark, in October, 1216, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and seventeenth of his reign. 
No prince in English history has been handed down 
to posterity in blacker colours than John, to. whom 
ingratitude, perfidy, and cruelty were habitual. — 
Apparent rleams of vigour and energy were, indeed, 
occasional^ manifest ; but they always proved mere 
explosions of rage, and soon subsided into meanness 
and pusillanimity. His private life was stained with 
extreme licentiousness, and the b^t part of his con- 
duct 8»a ruler, was the attention he paid to commerce 
and maritime affiiirs. More charters of boroughs 
and incorporations for mercantile pursuits date from 
him than from any other of the early kings, and the 
popular constitution of the' city of London was his 
gin. He left, by his second wife, a family of two 
sons and three daughters, and had many illegitimate 
children. 

JOHN SCOTUS. See Erigetia. 

JOHN THE PARRICIDE, or JOHN OP 
SUABIA, was the murderer of his uncle, the 
emperor Albert I. (See Albfri I.) Himself of a 
aiiid, peaceful disposition, he would, perhaps, have 
cndnrtd the injustice of his imcle, who withheld 
Inm him his hereditary dominions and fief, had not 
his anger been fiuined into a flame by the enemies 
of the emperor. After the perpetration of the 
^iloody deed (in the neighbourhood of Hapsburg, 
^y 1, 1S08), the murderers took toUight ; amon^ 
them was John, who wandered in the monastic habit 
through Italy, and finally sank into such obscurity, 
that nothing was known with certainty of him. 
Rodolph of Wart was apprehended and punidied by 
the rack on the spot where the deed was committed ; 
the other murderers escaped, with the exception of 
three boys, who confessed nothing, though threatened 
^th a cruel death, which they actually suffered. 
But a sanguinary revenge was taken on the relations 
«f the miuderers by Leopold, the second son of the 
emperor, and by Agnes, his sister, the widowed 
<IQeen of Hungary. They were executed with the 
niost terrible torments, their castles demolished, and 
the inhabitants slain by hundreds. More than a 
tijOQsand innocent men, women, and children perished, 
^e history of John of Suabia has given rise to the 
tragedy of that name, which, for more than twenty 
years, has been performed on the German stage. 

JOHN OP PIESOLE. See Fie»ole, 

JOHN OF LEYDEN. See Anabaptists. 

JOHN SOBIESKT, or JOHN HI., king of Poland, 
<*a of the greatest warriors of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, was bom 1629. His father, James Sobieski, 
dually distinguished for his virtues in peace and his 
CDorage in war, took great care to nourish the 
^me qnalitiea in his sons, Mark and John. The 
^oiea had just been defeated at Pilawiea^ when 



these youths returned from their travels. This 
misfortune only served to excite their couraee. 
Mark fell in a second engagement with the Cossacks, 
on the banks of the Bog ; but John, more fortunate 
than his brother, became successively srand marshal 
and general of the kingdom. Full of courage, he 
exp<»ed lumself, like Uie meanest soldier, to the 
greatest dangers, and when yrged to take care of 
his person, replied, '* If I follow your advice, you will 
despise me." He became the terror of the Tartars 
and Cossacks, over whom he was perpetually gaining 
new victories. November II, 1673, he won tlie 
celebrated battle at Choczim against the Turks, who 
lost there S8,000 men. The following year, he was 
elected king of Poland. When the Turks had laid 
siege to Vienna, in 1683, he hastened thither with a 
PoUsh army, and rescued the imperial city. His 
cavalry was splendid, but his infantry poorly 
equipped. To conceal the condition of the latter, 
he was advised to send one of the worst clothed 
regiments of infrotry over the river by night, to 
save them from the gase of spectators. Sobieski 
was of a different opinion. Wlien the regiment was 
on the bridge, he said to those who surrounded him, 
''Behold Uiem — they are invincible; they have 
sworn never to wear any dress but that of enemies ; 
in the last war, they were all clothed in the garb of 
Turks." On his arrival, he chose the most advan- 
tageous position, ascended an elevation to observe 
the disposition of the grand vizier, and remarked — 
''He has selected a bad position. I understaiid 
him ; he is ignorant, and persuaded of his own 
genius. We shall gain no honour from this victory. '* 
Sobieski was not deceived. The next day the 
Turks were driven from their camp in terror, 
leaving behind the holy standard of Mohammed, 
which the conqueror sent to the pope with the 
following letter : " I came, I saw, and God has con- 
quered." On his entrance into Vienna, at the head 
of his victorious Poles, the inhabitants received him 
with indescribable enthusiasm. They pressed around 
to embrace his feet, to toudi his garments or his 
horse, and proclaimed him their saviour and deliverer. 
He was moved even to- tears, and, under the strong 
impulse of his feelings, oiUed this the happiest day 
of his life. In 1693, he was attacked by a dangerous 
sickness, and was doomed to witness that dissension 
which usually attends the election of a king in 
Poland. Foreign enemies united with domestic 
factions. Sobieski was no longer in a condition to 
quiet the disturbances, and the moment was fest ap- 
proaching which was to deprive him at once of his life 
and hts Uirone. The queen wished him to make a 
will, and communicated her wishes through one of 
the bishops. He refused, asserting that, in a nation 
like his, party raee would prevail over all his 
influence. He died 1696, in the twenty- third year 
of his reign. Scarcely had he closed his eyes, when 
jealousy and envy united to stain his memory. 
Some reproadied him with having purchased lands 
contrary to the laws, which forbade tbe king to hold 
any private property. Others maintained that the 
Cluistian league which he had joined against tfae 
Turks, had cost his country more tlian 200,000 men. 
Others still asserted that he was too fond of money 
and expensive journeys. Certainly no court waa 
ever less stationary than his. He performed the tour 
of Poland every year with his queen, and visited all 
his estates, like a nobleman. This fault, however, 
if it may be called a fault, should not cast a veil over 
the virtues of Sobic«ki. He was fond of the sciences, 
spoke several languages, and deserved to be loved 
for his gentleness and affability. His three sons died 
without leaving any male descendants. The 
character of SobieakI is di^layed in the Lettres du 
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Hof de Pologne Jean Sobietki d la Reine Marie Comu 
miref pend. la Camp, de Fienne, trad, par Ic Comte 
Plater, eipubl. par N./i. de Salvandy (Paris, 1826). 
JOHN Vl., emperor and king of Portugal, Bnuil, 
and Algarve, bom May 13, 1767. On account of 
the mental derangement of the queen Francisca, his 
mother, he was proclaimed director of the govern- 
ment in Portugal, February 10, 1792. In 1807, he 
embarked for Brazil Avith his iamily, and landed at 
Rio de Janeiro^ January 6, 1806. December 18, 
1815, he raised Brazil to the rank of a kingdom, and 
united all his states into one monarchy. After the 
death of his mother, March 20, 1816, he became 
king. In 1790, he married the In£uita Charlotte, 
daughter of Charles IV. of Spain. (Respecting his 
sun Pedro, and the revolution in Brasil, see P^ro.) 
His second daughter, Maria, first wife of king Ferdi- 
nand VII. of Spain, died in 1818 ; a third is Uie wife 
of Don Carlos, brother of Ferdinand. On account of 
the old commercial relations between Portugal and 
Britain, John was not in a condition to maintain a 
strict neutrality towards France. In 1793, he had 
sent the Spanish government a small body of soldiers 
to aid in the d^ence of the Pyrenees; but, after 
Spain had made peace (1795), and concluded an 
alliance (1796) with France, Portugal was treated as 
an enemy by both. John looked to Britain, there- 
fore, for protection. Bonaparte at length induced 
the Spanish court to make an attack in earnest upon 
Portugal, which ended in the peace of Badigoi 
(January 6, 1801); Olivenn was ceded to Spain, 
and a part of Guiana to France. After the peace of 
Tilsit, Napoleon, not content with the vast sum of 
money by which John had purchased his neutrality, 
required him also to close his ports against the Brit- 
ish, to arrest all of that nation in Portugal, and to 
confiscate their estates^ As the regent complied 
with the first only of these requisitions (in conse- 

guence of which a British fleet olockaded his har- 
ours), the Moniieur declared that the house of 
Bragania had ceased to reign (see Spain iince 1808), 
and an army composed of French and Spanish soldiers 
marched into Portugal. The prince-regent now re- 
solved to transfer his court to Branl, as he bad been 
advised to do in 1800. The British ambassador. 
Viscount Strangford, and the British admiral, Sir 
Sidney Smith, racilitated the accomplishment of his 
design. November 26, the prince-regent appointed 
a junta for administering the government, and, on 
the 27th, the royal family embarked, passed the 
mouth of the Tagiis on the 29th, with a fleet of 
eight ships of the line, four iirigates, four brigs, and 
twenty other vessels, in sight of the advance-guard 
of JunotVarmy, which entered Lisbon the next day. 
December 1, the anniversary of the elevation of the 
bouse of Bragansa, the ensigns of Bracania were 
succeeded by the French eagle. An earthquake and 
a storm, which the Portuguese fleet encountered in 
the view of the city and the enemy, completed the 
submission of the Portuguese. From Rio de Janeiro, 
May 1, 1808, the prince-recent declared all treaties 
with France atid Spain niul, and fonned a closer 
union with Britain, which, powerfully supported by 
the bravery of the Portuguese amy and tne ardour 
of the people, recovereif fior him the possession of 
his European kingdon. Marshal Beresford con- 
tinued to exercise an important influence on the 
aflbirs of Portugal, till August, 1820, when, by the 
oonvooatioti of the cortes, a new political system 
was established. In America, the Portuguese also 
recovered the portion of Guiana which they had lost, 
and oecupied French Guiana; the latter, however, 
was restored to France in 1817. Meantime, the 
cnifghteued ministry of the prince-regent carduUy 
attended to the imoroveiiient of BrasU. The Id- 



auisition was abolished, religions freedom istrodon^ 
le evils of slavery diminished, and Emmieso artist^ 
manufacturers, merchants, and agricoluirists, o- 
couraged to settle in the country. A krge Swia 
colony, New Freyberg, was founded in 1819. Jok 
took part in the transactions of the ooogresi U 
Vienna. The revolution of the Spansh coloDics in 
South America ^perhaps the rerasal of Spsia tu 
restore Olivensa) Ted the court of Rio de Janeiro lo 
occupy Monte-Video, and the left bank of the U 
Plata. Spain had recourse to the interoessoo of 
Austria. Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, vlune 
declaration, directed to the marquis of Aguiir, Fd- 
tuguese secretary of state for foreign affiurs (Fm, 
March 26, 1817), induced the court of Biuil to 
evacuate Monte-Video, on condition thatOlivoa 
should be restored. A treaty was then coDdndai 
with Buenos Ayres, and the quarrel with Aaipa 
(q. V.) continued till 1820. A conspiiacj sgtiBft 
the existing government was discovered at Lisbon 
in 1817, and suppressed by the execution of tboK 
engaged in it After this, the fiieemasons wen per- 
secuted more severely than ever. In consequence 
of the Portuguese revolution and the convocstiooof 
the cortes, 1820, which the monarch recognised as 
lawful, he returned, in 1821, to Portugal ; thecnm* 
prince remained in Braail. Tliis vast ooumry u^ 
rated itself entirely from the mother country, wfaen 
an absolute government was, in the mean time, e«sb> 
lished. John was incompetent to unite the coo- 
stitutionalists and royalists. He was himself k 
danger of felling a victim to the intrigues of the 
latter, when he was rescued by a British vessel a 
the Tagus. Portugal and Braiil also assuoeda 
hostile attitude ; but, A^ugust 29, 1825, by the » 
diation of Britain, John Vl. concluded a tnesty will 
his son, the emp&eor Pedro I. of Bra^, in which be 
acknowledged that country as an independent king- 
dom, wholly separate from Portugal, and his son ai 
emperor, reserving for himself, personally, the tlie 
of emperor of Brasil. This good-natured maaud, 
who was incompetent to struggle with the tronblej 
of his age, and the political degeneracy of his nstloi, 
died March 10, 1826, having previously appointed 
his daughter Isabella regent of Portugal S$ee ?i^ 
tugal and the Portugvete Revolution. 

JOHN'S, St, or PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND; 
an island in the gulf of St Lawrence, near the north 
coast of Nova ^tia, to which government it wis 
once annexed, but it now has a separate govenwr. 
Lon. 44^ 22^ to 46<» 32' W,; iat. 459 46' to 47" 10 N. 
It is 117 miles long, from north-east to loittb-wcsl, 
about twenty hi average breadth ; population, ihM 
5000; chief towns, Charlotte's Town (the cspitti). 
George Town, Prince's Town, &c. The noitli and 
south coasts are much indented with bays. It iswcli 
watered, the soil generaliy fertile, and the mi 
abound with fish, as salmon, trout, and eels. It «v 
taken from the French by the British, in 1745,«kri 
it had 10,000 head of black cattle, and several oftbr 
fiirmera raised 12,000 bushels <^ corn annnslir. 
When possessed by the French, it was so modi in* 
proved as to be called tlie granary of Canada, 

JOHN'S, St, a river of New Brunswick, vbieb 
rises in Canada and the northern part of M«pr< 
waters the north-east part of Maine, flows soutlHvt 
through New Brunswick, and runs Into the bty i*( 
Fundy, on the west side of the city of St Joltti*s. It 
is SSO miles long ; the tide tows up aboot f^^l 
miles ; it is navigable for boats 800 milcc, aad ^ 
sloops of fifty tons eighty miles. This river ««< i<* 
branches water a large tract of excellent taa^t 
much of which is settled. About thirty miles 6«" 
its motttb commenoea a fine level cmiattr of r"* 
meadow lands^ well clothed witi& timber aad woad,» 
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m, bfech, elm, maple, and walnut The river 
fiirnishes a ffreat quantity of salmon, bass, and 
stargHNi; and it is the common route to Quebec. 
Aboat B mile above tlie city of St John's, is the only 
entrance into this river. It is about eighty or 100 
Tuds wide, 400 yards lon^, called the falU of the 
mer. It being narrow, and a ridge of rocks running 
•cross the bottom of the channel, on which there are 
not above seventeen feet of water, it is not sufficiently 
spscious to discharge the fresh waters of the river 
•bore. The common Udes here rising about twenty 
feet, the waters of the river, at low water, are about 
tvelve feet higher than the waters of the sea. At 
higii water, the waters of the sea are about five feet 
bigher than those of the river ; so thai, at every tide, 
there are two fiills-— one outwards and one inwards. 
The only time of passing with safety, is when the 
waters of the river and of the sea are level, which is 
twice m a tide, and continues only about twenty 
Diontes each time. 
JOHN'S, St, in New Brunswick. See New 

JOHNS^Sr, in Newfoundland. See Nevfound- 
knd. 
JOHN, St, Christians or. See Sahians, 
JOHN, St, Knights op. The knights of St 
John, or hospitalers of St John, afterwards called 
knighiM e/ RhotUif and, finally, knights of Malta, 
were a celebrated order of military religious, estab- 
lishnl at the commencement of the crusades to the 
Holy Land. As early as 1048, some merchants 
from Amalfi, in Naples, established a church at Jem- 
nlera, aod built a monastery, which they dedicated 
to John the Baptist It was the duty of the monks, 
who were called broihert of Si John, or hotpttalers, 
to take care of the poor and sick, and, in general, 
to assist pilgrims. This order, whidi gradually 
obtained important possessions, at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, was regularly instituted 
as a military order by the principal, Raymund 
<lo Puy, retaining all their former laws. Besides the 
performance of tSeir vows of chastity, obedience, and 
poverty, it was Uieir duty to aid in defending 
the church against infideb. Raymund also divided 
the Older into three classes— knights (who should 
bear arms), chaplains (regular «3clesiastics) and 
tenriton {tervemii cTaraii), whose duty it was to take 
care of Uie sick and accompany pilgriiDS. This order 
long maintained itself against the arms of the 
Tnrks and Saracens by union and courage ; but, in 
i 191, it was driven from Palestine. Upon this, the 
hniriits oonqucared Cyprus, but soon lost it agam, and 
mtM)lisbed themselves, in 1309, on the uland of 
Rhodes, where they remained upwards of 200 years. 
This island was vigorously defended against Moham- 
med II., by Pierre d'Aubusson (gram master, who 
died 1503). Driven thence by the sultan Soliman II. 
(1522), the knights went to Candia. then to Venice, 
Rome, and Viterbo, and especially to Nice, Villa 
Fnoca, and Syracuse, till Charles V. (1530) granted 
Uiem the islands Malta, Goaao, and Comino, on con- 
dition of perpetual war against the infidels and pirates, 
aod the restoration of these islands to Naples, if the 
order should succeed in recovering Rhodes. From 
this period, they were commonly called knights of 
MuUa. In 1566, under the command of Lavalette 
(who died 1568), they repelled a violent attack from 
Solinan II. with great loss. After this, they con- 
tiooed their naval baUles with the Turks till modern 
times, and saved themselves from ruin, in various 
wars with the Porte, only by their unyieldmg courage. 
In 1760, however, they would doubtless nave bmn 
overpowered but for the interposition of the French. 
After that, their naval expeditions were seldom any 
Uiing more than mere show. The clilef of this order. 



which had great possessions In ahnost every part of 
Europe, was called grandmaster of the holy hospifet 
of St John ofJerusaiem^ and guardian of the army of 
Jesus Christ. He was chosen by vote, and lived at 
La Valette, in the island of Malta. He was addressed 
by foreign powers with the title of altexxa nninentis- 
sima, and received annually 6000 crowns fruu the 
treasury of the order, together with all the revenues 
from the three islands, so that his annual hicome may 
be estimated at nearly a million guilders. The 
secular power was principally in his hands, but even 
here he was limited by the governors of the various 
languages, so called, who p[ave laws, fixed taxes, &c. 
The spiritual power (that u, the immediate afihirs of 
the order) was exercised by the chapter, which con- 
sisted of eight hallivi conventuali, and in which the 
grand master presided. The principal offices in the 
order were held by the pillars (piliers) of the eight 
languages, into which the knights were divided, 
according to tlieir respective nations. The languages 
were those of Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Arragon, Germany, Castile, and England. From 
these languages, the ballivi conventuali above-men- 
tioned were chosen, and their lands were divided 
uito priories, these into bailliages, and these again into 
commanderies. Of the priories, the German had 
the preference, and was called the grand priory. It 
was filled by tlie grand prior of Germany, or the 
master of the knights of St John throughout Ger- 
many, who was a prince of the empire, and resided at 
Heitersheim, a city and castle in Brisgau, now in the 
circle of Treisam, in Baden. The master of the 
kniffhts of St John was subject to the grand master 
at Malta. He himself had the juri»liction over 
Brandenburg, Hungary, and Bohemia. Austria, 
Bohemia, and Moravia formed, besides, a separate 
grand priory of the German language. The last 
master of the knights of St John in Germany, or 
grand prior of Heitersheim, a coiuit of Reichenbacb- 
Fouxmaigne (or the baron Rink of Baldenstein), by 
the peace of Presburg and the formation of the con- 
federacy of the Rhine, lost all his possessions in West 
Suabla, which fell into the hands of the grand duke of 
Baden.' Of the ^ht languages above-mentioned, 
the English became extinct in the sixteenth century ; 
the three French languages perished during the 
revolution ; those of Castile and Arragon were sepa- 
rated firom Malta at the peace of Amiens, and the 
Italian and German languages have since been abol- 
ished. Thus the order of St John is to be regarded 
as extinct, and its restoration is the less to be looked 
for as the island of Malta has been formallv ceded to 
Britain. The Prussian order of kniriits of St John, 
founded by Frederic Willam III., andwhich is a royal 
order, can be considered only as a memorial of an 
order venerable for its antiquity and its services. (See 
Prussia.) The knights of St Jolin observed the rules 
of the order of St Aufustine. The Protestants, how- 
ever, were not bound to celibacy. Every member 
was required to be of food fiunily. The knights who 
could orinff indubitable evidence of noble ancestry 
were called cavalieri di giustizia (knights by right). 
Those, on the contrary, who could not prove their 
nobility, but were, nevertheless, received on account 
of their merits, were called cavalieri digrazia (knights 
by &vour). The duty of each knight — to take the 
field at least three times against the infidels, or the 
pirates of Barbery — ^was rarely performed in recent 
times, and, by the peace of Amiens, all hostilities 
against the Turks were forbidden. In peace, these 
kniffhts wore a long black mantle ; a gold cross of 
eight points, enameUed white : in war, ttiey wore a 
red jacket or tabard, chaq|;ed ^th a fiili white crosa. 
I Only u) spiritual concerns was the order aulject to 
I the pope : hi all temporal ones, they eqjoyed unlimited 
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sovereifititj. Their naval force, in 1770, oonsisted of 
four galleys, three galiots, four ^ips of sixty, and 
two frigates of thirty-six giins^ with various smaller 
vessels. When Malta was unexpectedly attacked by 
Bonaparte, June 8, 1798,!the island capitulated with- 
out resistance. (See Nompetchy and MaUa), In 
1800, Uie British reduced it by fiunine, and it has been,, 
ever since, in our hands. At the peace of Amiens 
(1802), it was stipulated that the island should be re- 
stored to the knights, under the guarantee of a neutral 
power; but as our government continued to entertain 
apprehensions lest the French would retake Malta, 
and thus destroy our superiority in the Mediter- 
ranean, we continued in possession of it. Dec. 16, 
1798, the order had chosen for their grand master 
the Russian emperor, Paul I., who declared the 
capitulation of 1798 an act of treachery, and took 
the knights of St John under his protection. This 
choice met with much opposition, even from the pope 
himself. After the death of Paul I. (Feb. 9, 1805), 
the pope appointed an Italian (Tommasi) grand 
master, and^ on his decease, the grand chapter chose 
Caracciolo. The chief seat of the order had been, 
hitherto, Catanea in Sicily. In 1826, the pope per- 
mitted the chapter and tlie government to remove 
their seat to Ferrara.1 | Before the French revolution, 
the number of knights of this order was estnnated at 
3000. For further information, see MaUa. 

JOHN BULL, the sportive, collective name of 
the English people, was first used by dean Swift. — 
Jonathan, or brother Jonathan, is applied, in the same 
way, to the people of the United States.— The Irish 
Paddy (from Patrick), the Scotch Sawney (from 
{Saunderty which comes from Alexander), are more 
particularly applied to individuals than to the Irish 
and Scotch people collectively.— Yankee (q. v.), also, 
signifies a single American, particularly a native of 
the Eastern States ; whilst Uncle Sam — a colloquial 
and rather low expression, derived from U, S, the 
abbreviation of United Stated— is used to denote 
the government of the United States collectively. — 
John Bull is used by the British themselves to convey 
the idea of an honest, blunt, but in the main good- 
natured, character. With foreigners, it is used to 
express the insular peculiarities and prejudices of the 
nation, and their inability to accommodate tliem- 
selves to the circumstances of foreign countries. 

JOHN DORY. See Dory. 
, JOHN'S FIRE. Among the Romans, the festival 
of Vesta was celebrated by kindling a fire, with dan- 
cing and rejoicings. In the early periods of Chris- 
tianity, the ancient pagan rite was perpetuated of 
setting fire to consecrated herbs, or laying them upon 
the coals. This ceremony was caWed John's fire, or 
the herb fire. Superstitious people believed that the 
smoke of these herbs would keep oflf the devil, storms, 
and witches, or preserve from those evils the houses 
where they were bomt, for the succeeding year. 

JOHNES, Thomas; an Endish gentleman, who 
distinguished himself by the cultivation of literature. 
He was bom in 1748, studied at Oxford, made the 
tour of Europe, and collected a noble library, to 
which he added a typographical establishment, 
wlience proceed^ the works on which his literary 
reputation is founded. They consist of splendid edi- 
tions of the chronicles of Froissart and Monstrelet ; 
JoinvUle's memoirs of St Louis ; the travels of Ber- 
trandon de la Brocquiere in Palestine ; and Stephen 
Palaye's life of Froissart ; all translated by himself 
from the French. He died in April, 1816. 

JOHNSON, Samubl, a clergyman distinguished 
for his leal in the cause of civil liberty, was bom in 
1649. During the time that lord Russell, with his 
coadjutors, was promoting the bill for excluding the 
duke oif York, he puUiated a tract entitled Julian the 



Apostate, meant as a refotatloa of the doctrine of 
passive obedience by doctor Hickes. For this book 
he was prosecuted in tiie court of kill's bench, ami 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment Insbihty to pay 
the fine caused him to be confined in the rules of the 
prison, where he was privately asasted by the Iwoe- 
ractions of his political friends, and oonUnued to <fe- 
perse several pieces against popery. In 1686, wbeo 
the army was encamped upon Hounslow Heath, he 
wrote An humble and h^uty Address to all the 
English Protestants in the present Army. For this 
production he was committed to close custody, tried 
before the king's bench, and condemned to stand in 
the pillory in three places, to pay afine of 500 marks, 
and to be publicly whipped firom Newgate to Tybon. 
Before the execution of this disgraccsol sentence, be 
was deprived of his orders. He bore all these indig* 
nities, including tlie whipping, which was inflicted viUi 
great severity, with the firmness and alacrity of a mar- 
tyr, which he was deridingly called ; and, happily, 
some informality in the process of degradatioo pt^ 
served to him his living. With unbroxen spirit lie 
continued to employ his pen in the same cause, until 
the revolution changed his situation. He received a 
present of JCIOOO, and a pension of iS300 peraoDumv 
for the life of himself and his son. He contioned to 
write in fiivour of king William with much strength 
of reason, but with a degree of acrimony whid) 
produced some personal annoyance from opposing 
partisans, which had little effect upon a man of so 
determined a spirit. Notwithstanding his attachjueot 
to the new government, he finely censured many of its 
acts, and even contended for annual parliaments, lie 
died in 1703. His works were published in 1710, 1 
vol., folio, and re-edited in 1713. 

JOHNSON, Samdbl, LL. D. ; one of the most dis. 
tinguished English writers of the eighteenth centurj. 
He was bom at Lichfield, m Stafibidshire, in 1709, in 
which city his fiither was a small bookseller. He vts 
the elder of two sons, the younger of whom died in 
his in£Emcy ; and he inherited from his fethera robust 
body and active mind, together with a scrofiiloos 
taint, which impaired his sight and hearing, and a 
strong disposition to morbid melancholy. He also 
derived from the same source a marked attadunoit 
to high church principles, and a decided predilcctiuQ 
for the family of Stuart. He received his early edu- 
cation, partly at the free-school of Lichfield,aiid panir 
at Stourbridge, in Worcestershire ; and, on returning 
finom^school, he remained two years at home. Having; 
acquired reputation from his exercises, particularir 
of the poetical class, a neighbouring gpntlemao of 
the name of Corbet ofiered to maintain him at Ox- 
ford as companion to his son. He was aocordingr'j 
entered of Pembroke college in 1728, being tbco io 
his nineteenth year ; but ne exhibited no narked 
attention to his studies in the first instance, and the 
state of indigence into whidi he fell by the neglect of 
the promised assistance, on the part of the foniUy by 
whose advice he was sent to Oxford, produced a 
degree of mental anxiety, which he is said U> 1»^ 
attempted to conceal by affected frolic and turbul- 
ence. Still he acquired credit by occaskutal poetkjil 
compositions in the Latin language ; but, after all, 
left Oxford, after a residence <ff three yean, wiihort 
taking a degree. About Uiis time, according to tm 
own account, he received a strong religious inpr^ 
sion from the perusal of Law's Serious Call to a <» 
vout and holy Life. Soon after his return to Ixv- 
field, his fiUher dying in very narrow ^'^"^^'^^^ 
he was constrained to accept the situation of vm 
at the grammar-school of Market Bosworth. W 
situation his impatience under the haughty t(«*tiijc» 
of the principal soon induced him to quit: wdbe 
passed some time as a guest with a medical Kn*^ 
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frllov, settled at Bimiiigliaiii. Here he wrote essays 
for one of the joonials, and translated from the 
Fimdi fiither Lobo's Travels in Abyssinia. Retnrn- 
in^ to Lichfield, he published proposals for the repub- 
lication of the poems of Potitian, with a life, and a 
history of modern Latin poetry, wtiich prospectus was 
but little attended to. Disappointed in this scheme, 
he ofoed liis serrioes to C ave, as a contribiiior to the 
Gentleman's Macaiine, whidi, however, was hat a 
slight step towaras a maintenance ; and, in 1735, he 
sought to improve his cooditnn by a marriage with 
Mrs Porter, the widow of a mercer. Her fortune of 
/800 was a dowry of some moment to a suitor in the 
situation of Johnson ; and the fact of her being twice 
his own age, and poa aessed of no pretension to per> 
sooal attraction, ivnden his subsequent description of 
this union as a '* love match on both sides " the more 
He now took a large house at Edial, 



with a view to take pupils and boarders, but the plan 
did not succeed; and, after a year's trial, he resolved 
to seek hb fortnoe in London, in company with one 
of his few pupils^ the oelebnted David Garrick. In 
March» 1737, the two adventurers aoooidingly arrived 
in the metropolis, Johnson with his unfinished tragedy 
•f Irene in his pocket, and with little to depend 
npoQ but his slender engagement with Cave. At 
this time he became acquainted with the reckless 
and onfortunale Savage, and in some respects his 
personal conduct was un&vourably affiscted by the 
iotimacy; but from iiregularity of this nature he was 
soon recovered by his £eply-grounded reli^us and 
moral principles. His first literary prodoctioD, whidi 
attracted notioe in the metropolis, was his London, 
a Poem, in imitation of the third satire of JuvenaL 
He soon afUr made an attempt to obtain a Dublin 
degree of M. A., through a recommendation to Swift, 
in order to obtain the nuistership of a free grammar- 
school in Leicestersture, but ooiud not succ^. FaiU 
ing m this attempt, his engagement in the Gentleman's 
Magasine led to a new exercise of his powers in the 
(imposition of parliamentary debates, which, being 
then deemed a breach of privilege, were publisheid 
Qoder the fiction of Debates in the Senate of Lilliput 
The extraor^nary eloquence displayed in these pro- 
dactioDS was alniost exclusively the product of his 
own invention ; but it is probable that he adhered 
more faithfully to the tenor of the arguments of the 
rval speakers than to their language. He however 
<^aD£esses himself, that he "^ took care the Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it.'' His attachment to 
the Jacobites was also further manifested by the 
composition oi a humorous pamphlet,.in 1739, en- 
titled the Marmor Nor/oleiefue, consisting of a sup- 
posed ancient prophecy, in Latin monkish rhymes. 
for some yean looker, the Gentleman's Magasine 
received the chief ofhis attention. For this misceU 
^» he composed several excellent biographical 
articles, and, in 1744, puUisbed his oelebiiUed Life 
of Savage sepaiately. In 1747, after a number of 
abortive projects, he sent out his plans ibr an English 
Hictionary, in an admirably oompoM pamphlet, 
addressed to the earl of Chesterfield, who, however, 
concerned himself very little in the success of the 
inidertaking. The time that he could spare from this 
compilation, which has been justly accounted a won- 
Mtii exertion of industry, was allotted to various 
literary avocations. In the same year, he furnished 
Garrick with his admirable prologue, on the opening 
of Drurv-lane theatre; and, in 1749, published another 
admired imitation of Juvenal, which he entitled the 
Vanitv. of Human Wishes. In the same year, his 
hacedy of Irene was produced at Drury-lane theatre, 
<B«er the auspices of Garrick. It was performed 
thirteen nights with but moderate applause, and 
^ob&SQo^ satisfied that he was not fonned toexcelm 



the drama, wisely gave up the endeavour. In March, 
1750, appeared the first paper ai the Rambler, the 
gravity of the tone of which, notwithstanding its 
acuteness of observaUon, richness of illustration, and 
dignity of expression, prevented it firom obtaining a 
wide circulatkm as a periodical paper, although, 
when collected into volumes, the autnor himself lived 
to see it readi a tenth edition. A short tune before 
the appearance of the Rambler, half deluded by his 
political dislike of Milton, he luotily adopted the 
imposture of Lauder, in his attempt to fix the charge 
of plagiarism on that great poet. When undeceivS, 
however, he insisted ujpon Lauder's signing a fiarmal 
recantation, and, possibly as some atonement, wrote a 
prologue to Comus, when acted far the benefit of 
Milton's grand-daughter. In the year 1755 was pub- 
lished his lour expected Dictiotuary, to which his 
name appeared with the deme of M.A., obtained 
finom the university of Oxford, by the good offices of 
MrWarton. The approaching publication of this 
work lord Chesterficdd had favourably annomiced, 
some months before, in two papen of^ the World ; 
but Johnson, conscious of having received no sort of 
support or encouragement from that nobleman dur- 
ing its progress, addressed to hun a welUknown let- 
ter, replete with pouited sarcasm and manly disdain. 
The Dictionary was received by the public with very 
general applause ; and although its ntt[lect of the 
northern etymologies, and the iteiects rendered appar- 
ent by more recent research, have somewhat lessened 
its original reputation, it still remains the leading 
wotk of the kind in the English lauffoage. In its 
progress, however, this great work had done nothing 
beyond merely supporting him ; and it.'appears, finom 
an arrest for a very trifling sum, in the year subse- 
quent to its publication, that his necessities continued 
undiminished. An edition of Shaksp^^ the Idler, 
with occasional contributions for a literary magasine, 
formed the desultory occupation of several succeeding 
yean. In 1759, he wrote his celebrated romance 
of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, which fine perform- 
ance he composed in theievenings of one week, in or- 
der to defray the funeral expenses of his aged mother. 
At length, in 1762, the Bute administration granted 
him a pension of jCSOO per aimum, whidi he accept- 
ed, after a short struggle against the reception of a 
fiivour from the house of Hanover. His own sarcas- 
tic definition of the word petuumer, in the Dictionary, 
was naturally enough quoted upon this occasion ; but 
the sterling and acknowledged merits of the man 
formed a satisfiictory apology. His advanced repu- 
tation and amended circumstances now consideraoly 
enlarged his acquaintance, and he became member of 
a weekly dub, in Gerrard-street, Sobo, composed of 
the most eminent men of talents of the day, and also 
commenced that intercourse with the Thrale fanuly 
which produced him so much social ei^joyment. In 
1765 appeared his long-promised edition of Shak- 
speare, which was ushoned in by an admirable pre- 
race ; but the work itself did not altogether answer 
public expectation, owing prindpally to the super- 
ficial acquaintance of the commentator with the writ- 
ings of the age in which Shakspeare flourished. 
In 1770, although his pension was given without 
conditions, his attachment to the monarchical side in 
general politics, led him to compose a pamphlet, en- 
titled the False Ahrnn, in favour of the resolution of 
the bouse of commons in the affair of Wilkes — that 
expul«on implied incapadty of re-election. This 
production was followed by Thoughts on the late 
Transactions in Falkland's Island, against Uie conduct 
of Spain in regard to that unprofitable possession ; 
the Patriot, written on the era of the general election, 
in 1774 , and Taxation no Tynumy, a more considera- 
ble eflbrt, which made its oppeannce in 1776» against 
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the ar^ments of the American coloDists, relatire to 
the power claimed by the mother comitry to tax them 
at pleasm«. This pamphlet, although vigorously 
composed, was more dictatorial than argumentative, 
and abounding, as it did, with irritating sarcasm, did 
little service to the cause thus espoused. At this 
time^ Johnson was encouraged in a view of obtaining 
a seat in parliament, but, meeting with no enoouiage- 
ment firom the ministry, the scheme was dropped. 
In 1773, he made a tour to tiie Western Isles of 
Scotland, in company with his friend Boswell, of 
which he gives a highly instruc^e account in his 
Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland. In this 
production, he pronounced decidedly against the 
authenticity of Ossian, which sentence involved him 
in a broil with Macpherson. In 1775, he received 
the diploma of LL. D. from Uie university of Oxford, 
and soon after visited France, in company with the 
lluales and Baretti. His last literary undertaking 
was his Lives of the Poets, which was completed in 
1781 ; they were written to prefix to an edition of 
the works of the principal English poets, and, in a 
separate form, comprise 4 vols., 8vo. With an oc- 
casional exhibition of political bias, and strong pre> 
judioes, a conspicuous instance of which is supplied 
by the life of Milton, they form a valuable addition 
to English biography and criticism. The concluding 
portion of the life of this eminent man was saddened 
oy the loss of many old friends, and by declining 
health, rendered doubly distressing in his case by a 
morbid apprehension of death, which neither his 
relieion nor. philosophy could enable him to bear 
with decent composure. In 1783, he was greatly 
alanned by a paralytic stroke, and his health never 
whoUy recovered the shock, although he lived to the 
1 8th December, 1784. For some days previously, 
he retained all his horror of dissolution ; but he 
finally died with devotional composure. This event 
took place in his seventy-fifth year, and his remains 
were interred In Westmuister abbey, with great 
solemnity, being attended by a respectable bc3y of 
eminent characters, and his statue has been placed 
in St Paul's cathedral. 

From the numeroua and copious biographical 
tributes to the memory of doctor Johnson, and espe- 
cially that of Boswell, few persons have been made 
80 well known to the public, either as authors 
or men. to the farmer capacity^ he is more to be 
admired for vigour and strength, than for novelty 
of conception. No writer ddivers moral maxims 
and dictatorial sentences with more ibroe, or lays 
down definitions with more grave precision. He also 
excels in giving point to sarcasm, and magnificence 
to imagery and afastniction. His critical acumen, 
setting asue personal and {wlitical prgudicesywas 
likewise very great ; but he is utterly averse to the 
easy and fiuniDar, both in his style and sentiment ; 
the former of ^hidi made an era m English composi-, 
tkm. The admiration of its exuberance of words of 
Latin etvmology, and its sonorous rotundity of 
phrase, after having betrayed some able writers failo 
injudicious imitation, has subsided, and the share of 
influence which remains has indisputably improved 
the genial language. 

As a man, doctor Johnson was, in mind as in per- 
eon, powerful and rugged, but he was capable of acts 
of boievolence and of substantial generosity, which 
do honour to human nature. His strong prejudices 
have been alreadv mentioned, and it is to be regretted 
that his admirable conversational and argumentative 
powen wera sullied by dictatorial arropince, and 
the most oflenslve unpaUence of contradiction-— quali- 
ties that were unhappily lieightened by the extreme 
deference and lavish admiration with which he was 
Inatttl on arriving at the summit of his reputation. 



The effect was more ii^nrions to toimsdf than hk 
hearers^ as it evidently fostered the seeds of bigotry 
and intolerance, with which lie set out in life. Ijpon 
the whole, however, both the moral and inteUeotal 
character of doctor Johnson stands verjbif;!!, and be 
may be ref^rded, without hesitation, as one of the 
most eminent of the distinguished wribeis of tbe 
eighteenth century. His wonts were pablidied col- 
lectively, in 11 vols., with a life of the satbor, bf 
Sir John Hawkins, 1787, and in 12 vols., by Morpby, 
in 1792. See his life by Boswell, Hawkins, Msrpby, 
8ec. 

JOHNSON, Sabtoxl, first president of ICiog*! col- 
lege, New York, was Ijom at Guilford, ConoectlcaL 
He entered the college at Saylmmk at about fourtcn 
years of age, and was graduated in 1714. In 1716. 
a college was established, by the general court of die 
colony, at New Haven, and Mr Johnson was sppoiot- 
ed tutor, though not more than twenty years otd. la 
1720, he became a preacher at West Hares. A 
short time afterwards, he bectone an Episoop^, 
and, in 1722, went to England to obtain ordinUkn. 
Hero he received the degree of roaster of arts it Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. In 1723, he retaned, and 
settled at Stratfora, where he preached to ibofnt 
thirty Episcopal families in tbe place, and abott 
forty in the neighbouring towns. He was treated, by 
the people at large, as a schismatic and apostate, 
and continually thwarted, the object being to dme 
him from the country. This treatment he eadund 
with patience and firmness. In 1743, the uorrenity 
of Oxford made him a doctor of divinity. In 1751 
he was chosen president of the collate Just estabhib> 
ed at New Yorlc, and filled the office, with nwck 
credit, until 1763, when he resigned and returned to 
Stratford, where he resinned his pastoral fooctiaBi 
and continued them till his death, January, iTT^t ■ 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. He was a mia ^ 
great learning, quickness of perception, soundaosaf 
Judgment, and benevolence. While bishop BcIk^ 
ley was residinjgr in Rhode Island, which he<fidtvo 
years and a halffirom the time of Ms arrival, in ITS. 
doctor Johnson became acquainted with him, ad 
embraced his theory of Idealism. Doctor Johnsoa^ 
publications were chiefiy controversial. He ibf 
published a Hebrew and an English Grammar, 

JOHNSON, Sia William ; a British militvf 
officer, who served with distinction in North Anena 
in the middle of the last century. He was a nitirr 
of Ireland, and was descended from a good ka^ 
long settled in that country. Early in lii^, hecaae 
to America^ under the care of his uncle. Sir Pdr 
Warren, K. B., and, entering into tiie army, be gn- 
dually rose to the rank of co&nei. In 1755, he «e 
appointed to the command of an expeditiao fitted otf 
against the French fort of Crown Point, vbn 
though the main obfect of the undertaking was m 
eflfected, the coloneidefeated a body of lodiaa C«» 
dian and French troops, commanded by baron D<^ 
skau, who was taken prisoner. The British gtwo. 
was rewarded for his conduct on this oocasino br > 
baronetcy, and a gratuity from pariiament of £50ifi 
He had settled on the Mohawk river, aoquindi 
considerable estate, and ingratiated himself both v^^ 
the American settlers and the neighbouring India* 
His ability as a negotiator was displayed m his » 
teroourse with the latter, with whose maoofts la' 
customs lie was intimately acquainted. He wait t 
treaty with the Senecas, which was ooaiduM nt^ 
house at Johnson's hall, where he appeared Avnix 
1764, as British agent and superintendent of todtf 
affairs lor the northern parts of America, and ooko^ 
of the six united nations. He died at the sane phrt 
in 1774, much regretted for his private worth as w^ 
as for his abUities, which had been so usefhUy tst^ 
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u diecuae of hMComitry. He was the miitiwr of m 
|]8per 00 Uie Cnatons and Manoen and itangiiages 
of the Northern Indians of America, pubiiihed in the 
63d Tolmne of the Philosophical Tianactioiia. 

JOHNSTONE; a Uirirhig town hi Ren&vwdiire, 
litiiated within the abbey pariah of Paislex, about 
three milea west finom that town, and eleven from 
Glasgow. Fifty years ago it consisted only of oneor 
two oottagesy built near the bridn over the Black 
Csrt river, and was hence popularly called the * Brig 
of Johnstone.' It is now a considenUe and flour- 
ishing town, with a population of about 7,000. It 
owes its rapid strides to the introduction of cotton- 
^pinning, its situation being highly ibvourable for Chat 
m i ui u fa ct u re, whether as regards the supply of watcf 
or of ooaL In Johnatooe and the neighbourhood, 
there are now vpwards of twenty cotton-mills, some 
propelled by water, others by stcauL There aiealso 
sevenl marhine manufiictories, brass and iron foun> 
dries, and a public gas work. The inhabitMrta enjoy 
the benefit or a sulncriptioo library, a mechanics' in- 
stitution, news-rooms, &c. The Ardrosna eamd from 
Glasgow terminates in a basin at the east end of the 
town. (See article Canal, vol. ii. p. 7.) The census 
of Johnstone is taken with that of Paisley, and its 
popuhition cannot therefore be aocurstely given. 

JOHNSTONE, or JOHNSON, Charlis, an in- 
geoioos writer, was a native of Ireland. He was 
bora in the eariy part of the last century, was called 
to the bar, and went over to England to practise, 
but, being afflicted with dca&ess, confined hhmself to 
the employment of a chamber counsel. His success 
not being great in this way, he turned his attention 
to literature, and his frst literary attempt was the 
celebrated Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea 
(two volumes, ISmo), a work which attracted much 
attention. The secret springs of some political in- 
trigues on the continent were unfolded in this pro- 
duction, which, together with smart and piquant 
sketches of many distinguished characten and per- 
aons claiming a share of public notice, rendered it ez- 
oeedingly popular. As usual in sudi works, how- 
ler, Bome truth is blended with much fiction, and 
althouf^ in regard to known personages, little is 
absolutely without foundation, much cxaggeratkni 
prevails. His exposure of the orgies of a club of 
frshionable profligates, held at the aeat of a dissipated 
nobleman in Buckinghamshire, produced no small 
Kosatiott at the time. He wrote other works of a 
similar class, in which much knowledae of life and 
manners is united to a considerable ta&ntfor spirited 
caricatura.- In 1782, he went to India, and became 
conoeroed in editing a Bengal newspaper. He died 
in Calcutta, about 1800. 

JOINT, in general, denotes the juncture of two or 
more things. The joints of the human body are 



JOINT.ST0CK COMPANIES. Where any 
branch of business requires a greater capilai to pro- 
secute it with advantage than can ordinarily be for* 
aished by an individual, or by a number of individuals 
actually engaged bi conducting it, or where the busi- 
ness is attended with great risks, and may, as evcnta 
turn out, be very profitable, or result in ipreat losses, 
asin the case of insurance, itis draireble that the laws 
should give focility to the combination of the con. 
tributions ef numerous persons, in great or small 
amounts, to make up the requisite capital. The flrsl 
and most obvious combination for purposes of busi- 
ness, is that of copartnerships, whmby each of the 
membera icnden himself answerable, m wtUidOy or 
absolutely, and to the foil extent, on all oontrads 
made by the company. This is a sort of association^ 
existing in all places; but if the business to be eon« 
ducted be of the desoiptions above-mentioned, the 
copartnership is not a convenient mode of assoda* 
tion, since the capital contributed by many must 
necessarily be managed by few; and, therefore, if 
each member is liable, m wUdo, on the contracts of 
the company, the fortune of each is put in Jeopardy, 
by ever so small a contribution to the joinUstock. 
'i'his must operate, of course, to discourage usefol 
undertakings on a large scale, and even if it did not, 
it might still be very important to provide for asso- 
ciations, with a limited liabUity of the individual 
members, since the ruin of any individual will necee* 
sarily affect othen to a greater or less extent. The 
shocks, and individual derangements and reverses, 
which are necessarily incident to enterprises of in- 
dustry and trade, make It very desirable to secure, 
by some modes of association, an apportaonment of 
risks, losses, and gains among a great number. This 
is done by means of private corporations, Joint-stock 
companiM, and limited copartnerships. In regard to 
the two first descriptions of assodationy it is not 
always the purpose of their institution to limit tlie 
responsibility of the members. In the case of towus^ 
for instance, and so in regard to some other local 
corporations, an execution, issuing on a judgment 
recovered against the coiporatiao, may be levied 
upon the property of any member. So, in some of 
the United States of America, the individual mem* 
ben of banking or manufaoturin(^ corporations ara 
liable absolutely, and without limit, for the debts of 
the company a but, in general, in both corporations 
and joint-stock oompanies, only the capital stock is 
liable for the contracts of the company. Each mem- 
ber pays in his amount of this stock, which he knows 
to be subject to the risks of the business to be pur- 
sued. He can estimate precisely, therefore, the ex- 
tent, the utmost limit, of his hasard in the most 
unfovourable event With this limitatioo, many will 
be ready to embark their capital in enterprises 



called, by anatomists, arHeukOumB. The supple- attended with the chances of great gain, or losses, 

ness to which the joints may be brought, by long *' *' **■ ' ""*" '^ ' *' '"' 

practice, firom the time of infiuicy, b very surprising. 

^^ery common posture-master shows us a great deal 

of this ; but one of the most wonderfol instances of it 

^i^as in a person of the name of Clark, and fomous for 

it in London, where he was commonly known by Uie 

name of CUtrk tKe potture-master. This man had 

fiMind the way, by lonff practice, to distort many of 

the bones, of which nobody befora hod ever thought 

it possible to alter the position. He had such an 

•b«>lute command of his muscles and joints, that he 

could almost di^omt his whole body ; so that he 

mioe impoaed on the fiunons Mullens, by his distor- 

tioos, in such a manner, that he refosed to undertake 

nia cure ; but, to the amasement of the physician, no 

tooner had he given over his patient, than he saw 

him restore hinnelf to the figure and condition of a 

proper man, with no distortion about him, 

IV. 



according to the event, who would be quite unwilling 
to take the haaud of being individually liable for tlie 
whole amount of the losses of the whole concern, or 
of guaranteeing the responsibility of the other mem- 
bera of the company as eopartnen. In this way, 
enterprises conducive to the general prosperity are 
promoted, which hMlividuals would not otherwise 
engage in. Formerly, when the punuits of cood- 
merce were less systematically conducted, and its 
risks and its profits more uncertain, commercial 
Joint-etock companies wera much more firequent 
than at present. These companies were fovoured 
by governments, in the first plaoe, as promoting 
trade; in the second, as the means of raising a 
revenue. The government granted to a certain 
company, or to certain persons, the exclusive right 
to carry on a certam branch of trade or productioa, 
for a certain time, or within certain linuts. The 
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company paid the government for this privilegfe, in- 
tending, of course, to indemnify themselves by their 
profits. They paid a tax with the intention of reim- 
During themselves, just as an importer pays duties 
on his goods, intending to charge the amount, with 
a profit, in the price to the consumer. It was in 
opposition to these monopolies that the doctrines of 
free trade, as they are called, originated ; and, con- 
sidered in reference to such monopolies, these doc- 
trines are undoubtedly just, and so unirersaily held to 
be; but they are extended by many much bevond 
th^ limits. Where only the fund is liable, and not 
the individuals who contribute it, no injustice is done 
to the creditors of the company, provided the law 
secures the actual payment of the fund ; for if a per- 
son gives credit to a certain fund, knowing the risks 
to iraich it is exposed by the kind of business in 
which it is. embarked^ he has no ground of dissatis- 
fiiction with the members of the company, or the 
laws, though this fund should prove to be insolvent. 
This is the most limited responsibility of the contri- 
butors to a joint«tock. In other associations of this 
kind, the contributors are liable to a certain amount 
for the debts of the concern; as, for instance, to 
an additional amount equal to that of thehr respee- 
tive shares of stock ; or each is liable for his pro- 
portion of the debts, accor^g to that of his 
stock. There are also, in the different associa- 
tions of this description, under the laws of ^Ufferent 
countries, various conditions on whid) the liability 
depends; and also various conditions, which must be 
complied with, in managing the concerns of the com- 
pany, in order to keep within the limit of the modified 
respcmsibiiity. Still another description of jofait-stock 
companies is that of limited copartnerships, or com- 

Enies in which one or more of the members are 
ble insolido, and the others no otherwise liable 
than for the loss of the proportion of capital which 
they have put into the concern. This is uniting in 
the same company the characteristics of a corporation 
with the most limited responsibility of individual 
members, and those of a copartnership with an un- 
limited individual liability. The evident advantages 
of limited copartnerships, by giving encouragement 
to persons depending on income, and not devoting 
themselves personally to the prosecution of active 
business, to devote their capital to production and 
trade, without sulgecting them to unlimited responsi- 
bility, recommend them to adoption in every code of 
laws. Joint-stock companies, whatever their form, 
and however extensive or limited the liability of the 
members, are subject to one abuse, which nows out 
of their very nature and constitution, and cannot, 
therefore be wholly prevented. They are liable to 
be used, by fraudulent or over sanguine people, as 
bubbles. The fact of their beinr subject to such 
perversion, pnoduces a strong and unjust prejudice 
against them, in the minds of many persons. There 
Is no institution or form of association that is free 
from abuses and perversions. The engines of greatest 
power act the most destructively when their powers 
are wrongly directed, or when they are deranged in 
their actM>n; but this is no ground of argument 
against making use of them. It is only a reason for 
precautions aiM regulations. 

JOINT TENANTS are those that hokl lands or 
tenements by one title, without partition. The crea- 
tion of an estate in joint tenancy depends on the 
wording of the deed or devise by whidi the tenant 
claims title, and cannot arise by act of law. If any 
estate be given to a plurality of persons, without 
adding any restrictive, exclu<;ive, or explanatory 
words, this makes them immediately joint tenants 
In fee of the lands. If there be two joint tenants, 
and one release the other, tlUs passes a fee without 



the word heirt. Joint tenanta may make partHiH. 
The one party may compel the other to mue psiti. 
tion, which must be by deed ; that is to my, ail the 
parties must, by deed, actually convev and sssoreto 
each other the several estates which they are to tike 
and enjoy severally and separately. Joint msA 
must jointly implead and be jointJ^ impleadad vUh 
others. If one joint tenant reiuse to join in aactiaD, 
he maybe summoned and severed; faBtifdieprr»n 
severed die, the writ abates in real actions, but sol 
in personal and mixed actions. 

JOLIBA, or DJOLIBA. See Nign. 

JOLLY BOAT. See Bottt. 

JOMELLI, NiccoLo; a musical c om pos e r, bom 
1714, at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples Hi 
first studied at Nnples, under Feo, and aftenranis 
under Martini at Bologna. At int, he conpond 
ballets— a sort of music then so little esteeoMk in 
Italy, that he did not own himself the author of his 
first conie opera {UEtrort Amoromt), but gave it tt 
the worid under the name of Valentino, a Dsstrr of 
not much roputation. This open, which be com. 
posed at the age of twenty-three, probably for the 
new theatre at Naples, was crowned with pm 
applause, by which he was eooooraged to coatisiie 
his oompbsitkms. In 1738, he wrote Ms Odttrdt, 
for the theatre of Florence, with stiU greater succes, 
which induced him, in 1740, to go to Rome. He 
now wrote, finom 1740 to 1748, fourteen optm bt 
Rome, of which the AttUmaite^ ^eaas, and Cm 
Marioy are particularly worthy of mention, in Uie 
latter of which, the beautifol air Spuo, k mJsm 
nuirir, was received with the highest admirsUoo. 
Besides these, he composed several operas for Vfotop 
and other cities. He now received the plaop d 
chapei^master in St Peter's, and composed, bpskin 
several moteUes, the nsalm BenetUetuM DommMi Dm 
Itrael (Blessed Lord God of Israel), the nosic at' 
which is a masterpiece. The duke of WurtcmberK 
then engaged hun in his service, and JomeUi vmi to 
Stuttgart, where he remahied firom 1748 to 1765, re- 
joying the highest distinction, and exercisnig ^n^t 
influence on German music. When he returnrd m 
Italy, John V., Ung of Portugal, invited him to b» 
court Although he declined this invitatioB, be 
composed a considerable number dT opens for tin 
king, and sent him copies of all his subsequeat woria. 
He afterwards composed two operas in Rooe, boUi 
of which were unsuccessful. He then ramovMitu 
Naples, where he met with no better snooesi ; vA 
August 28, 1774, he died of apoplexy, prodnoed, tf 
is supposed, by chagrin at the s u c cess ofthe GeraiB 
Schuster, and the ill reception of his own opcciA 
His Reptiem and Miserere are particularly ttk- 
brated. 

JONAH {Hehew, signifying thve, and abo Mr 
powefful)^ one of the minor prophela, son of Aisit' 
tal, and acoordnig to 2 Kingt, xlv, 86, a codm*- 
porary of Jeroboam II., was born' at Gath-Hepbir. 
in Galilee. In the book which bean his niaie, itb 
related that he received a command from God. to p 
and prophesy against Nineveh; but he fled to JopF*> 
and embarked for Tarshish. The vessel beiif toiw 
by a storm, it was concluded to drew lots, io oniv 
to determfaie who was the cause of the tempest T^ 
lot fell upon Jonah, who was thrown overboard sf 
his own request, because he had been disobedlcec to 
God, but was swallowed bj a large fish (aerordiiff 
to the ancient commentators, a whale; aceonfiaett 
moderns, a shark). After be had remained ID|*^ 
days and nights in the belly of the fish, the L«n 
spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah oa dry 
land. He now went to Nineveh, and prophf^dij* 
destruction; but, the king and people haviitc rvp««t- 
ed, Nineveh was spared. Joaaii, angry at UU9» «*"^ 
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mii of the tilj, and God made a goufd grow up ofcr 
hia^ which was a shade to him. He thra sent a 
wonn, which smote the gourd so that k died in one 
night Jonah was angry at this also; biii God 
showed him the foolishness of being angry at the 
descroctiou of a goutl, and yet demanding the de- 
stnicUoo of a city in which were 180,000 innocent 
children. Jonah's grave is shown at Mosul, the 
aodent NincTeh^ and also at Gath. Some critics 
naiotsin that the book was not written by Jonah him- 
self, bat is a collection of traditions, made after the 
destruction of Nineveh. Scmie writers consider it 
merely as an allegorical poem. The story of Jonah 
is also known to the Mohammedans, according to 
whom, he embarked after his prophecy at Nineveh, 
and remained forty days in the belly of the fish. The 
pnyer of the prophet in this situation, is oon^dered 
we of the most efficacious in the Koran. 

JONATHAN, or BROTHER JONATHAN ; the 
aicknaase given to the Americaos of the United 
States collectively, by the British, probably on ac 
count of the frequency of this name among the early 
Americans. See John BuU and Yankee. 

JONES, Inioo ; the reviver of classical arehitec 
tore in England, in the beginning of tbe seventeenth 
ceatury. He was a native of London, where his 
&ther was a doth-worker, and was bom about 1572. 
Destined for a mechanical employment, his talents 
attracted the notice of the earl of Arundel, and of 
William, earl of Pembroke, the latter of whom sup- 
plied him with the means of visiting Italy, for the 
purpose of studying landscape painting. He went 
to Venice, where the works of Palladio inspired him 
with a taste for the art of architecture, in which he 
rose to great eminence. His reputation procured him 
the post of first architect to Christiero IV., king of 
Benmark, who, visiting his brother-in-hiw, James I., 
in 1606, brought Jones with him to Enghind. He 
was induced to remain, and was appointed architect 
to tJie queen, and subsequently to Henry, prince of 
Wales. After the death of the prince, he again' 
visited Italy, and remauied there some years. Dur- 
iog this interval, he extended his knowledge, and 
improved his taste, from the eiamination of the 
aiodeb of ancient and modern art The banqueting 
house at Whitehall (intended as an a4}mM:t to a mag- 
aificent pahioe) is a monument of his skill and science. 
At Winchester cathedral, a Gothic building, he 
erected a screen in the style of classic antiquitv. 
Like his successor, Wren, lie seems not to have dufy 
appreciated the peculiar character and distinctive 
heaoties of the pointed style of building, of which so 
Biaoy fine specimens remain in the ecclesiastical 
structures of the middle ages, in Britain, France, and 
Germany. He built the front of Wilton-house, in 
Wiltshiro, for Philip, earl of Pembroke, and was much 
employed by the court and by many of the nobility 
aad gentry, ao that he realised a handsome fortune. 
His talents wero often put in requisition for the pur- 
pose of designin|[ the scenery and decorations for 
masques — a species of dramatic entertainment, fiish- 
iooable in the early part of the seventeenth century: 
In these pieces, tlie dialogues and songs were com- 
posed by Ben Jonson, who quarrelled with Jones, 
and abused him in epigrams and satires. The enmity 
of the poet was not the only misfortune to whicli the 
architect was exposed. Being a Roman Catholic, 
and a partisan of royalty, he simered in the civil war, 
and, in 1646, was fi»rced to pay a €iie of £545, as a 
malignant or cavalier. The ruin of the royal cause, 
and the death of the king, distressed him greatly ; 
and, at lensth, worn down by sorrow and suffering, 
he died, July 21, 1652. As an author, he m known 
by a work relative to that mriotis moiiiiini'nt of 
Conner ages, Sumehenge, on Salisbury piiiin, pub- 



lished after his death, by his son-in-law, Mr Webb. 
The object of this treatise, composed by the command 
of kinr James I. is to prove that Sionehenge was 
erected by tlie Romans, and was a bypathral temple, 
dedicated to the god Cmlus. A collection of the archi- 
tectural designs of Intgo Jones vras published by 
Kerit, in 1727 and 1744, and others more recently, by 
Ware and by Leoni. 

JONES, Sia William, an eminent kiwyer and ac« 
complished scholar, was born in London, September 
20, 1746. He lost his father when only three years 
of age, and the care of his education fell on his 
mother, a Uidy of uncommon endowments. At the 
close of his seventh year, he was placed at Harrow, 
and, in 1764, he entered University college, Oxford. 
Here hi8 desire to acquire the Oriental languages in- 
duced him to support, at his own expense, a native 
of Aleppo, to instruct hun in the pronunciation of the 
Arabic Uinguage ; and as it was soon perceived that 
he would not misspend his time, the college tutors 
allowed him to follow his own plans unmolested. 
His great object was to attahi a fellovrship, to spare 
his mother ttie expense of his education ; but, not 
succeeding in his wish, he accepted, ui 1765, the 
office of tutor to lord Althorp, afterwards earl Spen- 
cer ; and, some time after, he obtained a fellowship 
also. He availed himself of a residence at the Ger- 
man Spa, with his pupil, in 1767, to acquire the Ger- 
man language, and, on his return, translated into 
French a Persian life of Nadir Shah, brought over in 
MS. by the king of Denmark, at the request of the 
under secretary of the duke of Grafton. Another 
tour to the continent, with his pupil and fiunily, fol- 
lowed, which occupied his time until 1770, when, his 
tutorahip ceasing, he entered himself as a law student 
in the I'emple. He did not, however, wholly sacri- 
fice literature to his professional nursuits ; but, on the 
appearance of the life and works of Zoroaster, by 
Anouetil du Perron, he vindicated the university of 
Oxford, which had been attacked by that writer, in 
an able pamphlet in the French language, which he 
wrote with great elegance. He uso published, in 
1772, a small collection of poems, chiefly from the 
poets of Asia, and was the same year elected a fellow 
of the royal society. In 1774 appeared his work De 
Poeei AeiaHeaj containing commentaries on Asiatic 
poetry in general, with metrical specimens in Latin 
and English. He was soon after called to the bar, 
and, in 1776, made a commissioner of bankrupts. 
About this time, his correspondence with bis pupil 
evinced the manly spuit of constitutional freedom by 
which he was actuated ; and to his feelings on tlie 
American contest he gave vent in a spirited Latin 
ode to lilierty. In 1778 appeared his translation of 
the Orations of Isseus, with a prefittory discourse, 
notes, and commentary, which, for elegance of style, 
and profound critical and historical research, excited 
much admiration. In the mean time, he rapidly 
advanced in professional reputation, although hk 
opinion of the American contest stood in the way of his 

Srogress to legal honours. The tumults of 1780 in- 
need him to write a pamphlet on the Legal Mode 
of suppressing Riots ; and, in the foUowmg winter, 
he completed a transhiion from the Arabic of seven 
poems, of the higliest repute. He also vrrote tlie 
much admired ode, commencing ** What constitutes a 
state?" These pursuits did not prevent a professional 
Essay on tlie Law of Bailments. He d^nipiished 
himself, in 1782, among the friends to a reionn in 
parliament, and also hecameamemberof the Society 
for Constitutional Information. The same year, he 
drew up a Dialogue between a Farmer and a Country 
Gentleman, on the Principles of Government ; for the 
publication of which, the dean of St Asaph, afi«*r- 
wards his brother-in-law, had a bill of indictment 
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pDB&xted Against liim for tedition. Upon tXiis eTent, 
he sent a letter to lord KenyoOy tben chief-jiistice of 
Chester, owning himself the author, and defendinff 
his positions. On the accession of the Shelhume af 
ministration, throuffh the influence of lord Ashburton, 
he obtained, what nad long been the olject of his 
ambition, the appointment of judge in the siipr^ime 
court of judicature, Bengal, to which he was nomi- 
nated in March, 1763, and knighted. He arrived at 
Calcutta in September^ 1783. Here a new field of 
action opened to him, and he planned a society in 
that capital, similar to the royal society in London, 
of whicb new institution he was chosen the first pre- 
sident. He then applied himself with ardour to the 
study of the Sanscrit, and, his health soon sufiering 
lirom the climate, he took a journey through the dis- 
trict of Benares, during which cessation of public 
duties, he composed a tale in verse called the 
Endiaoied Fruit, or the Hindoo Wife, and a 
Treatise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. 
In 1785, a periodical work, entitled the Asiatic 
Miscellany^ was begun at Calcutta, to which be com- 
municated several poetical compositions of the minor 
kind ; among which were nine hynms, addressed to 
as many Hindoo deities. He next employed his 
active mind in planning the compilation of a com- 
plete digest of the Hindoo and Mohammedan laws, 
with a view to the better administration of justice 
among the natives. This -work he did not live to 
finishjbut its subsequent accomplishment was entirely 
owing to his recommendation and primary labours. 
His object in this instance was, to secure a doe 
attention to the rights of the natives ; and he showed 
himself equally jealous of those of the British inhabi- 
tants, by opposing an attempt to supersede the trul 
by jury. The publication of the Asiatic Researches, 
or memotrs of the society to which he had given 
birth, also engrossed nrach of his attention ; and he 
enriched them himself with a number of curious and 
interesting papers. In 1789, he gave to the world 
the transutioo of aa ancient Indian drama, entitled 
Saconiala, or the Fatal ring. His translation of the 
Ordinances of Menu, the famoos Indian legislator, 
appeared early in 1794, and is very interesting to the 
student of ancient manners and opinions. Unhap- 
pily, he was seised, in April, 1794, at Calcutta, 
with an inflammation of the liver, which terminated 
his life on the 27th. of the same month, in the forty, 
eighth year of his age. Few men have died more 
respected and regretted than this amiable man and 
eminent scholar, who, as a linguist, has scarcely ever 
been surpassed. His acquaintance with the history, 
philosophy, laws, religion, science, and manners of 
nations, was most extensive and profound. As a 
poet, too, he would probably have risen to great 
eminence, if his ardour to transplant foreign beauties, 
and his professional and multifarious pursuits, had 
allowed him to cultivate his own invention with 
sufficient intemiity. His private fsharacter was 
estimable Sn all the domestic relations, and he was 
eqiuiUy liberal and spirited in public life. The 
memory of Sir William Jones received many testi- 
monies of respect, both in England and India. The 
directors of the East India company voted him a 
monument in St Paul's cathedral, and a statue in 
Bengal; but the most efiectual monument of his 
frme was raised by his widow, who published a 
splendid edition of his works, in 6 vols. 4to, 1799, 
and also, at her own expense, placed a fine marble 
statue of liiu), executed by Flaxman, in the anti- 
chamber of University coUiure, Oxford. 

JONES, JovN Padl, a (ustinguished commander 
In the American naval service, was bom at Arbigland, 
Kimidbri^hi, in Scotland, July 6, 1 747. His &ther 
was a gaideiier whose name was John Paul; but the 



son assumed that of Paul t/bncf in suiaeqwit Xk, 
for what reason is not known. Hecariy erinoeii a 
predilection for the sea, and, at the age of twelve, 
was bound apprentice to a respectable BKrchuit of 
Whitehaven, in the American trade. His fifst 
voyage was to America, where his elder brather vis 
established as a planter. He was then engaged for 
some time in the slave-trade, but qviUed it io 
disgust, and returned to Scotland, in 1768, as ps. 
sencer in a vessel, the captain and male of Tfaid 
died on the passage. Jones assumed the coauaaad, 
at the request olthose on bosrd, and broucfak tbe 
vessel sate into port. For this service, be vis 
appointed by the owners master and soprano. 
While hi command of this vessel, he punisbed s 
sailor who afterwards died of a fever at the islanl ai 
Tobago — a circumstance which gave rise to m 
accusation against Jones, of Imving caused his datb, 
by the severity of the punishment upon hin; bot 
this has been completely refuted. Jones was liiff. 
wards in command of the Betsy, of London, sod 
remained some time in the West Indies, engaged is 
commercial pursuits and speculations, t^ whidi it a 
said he realised a handsome fortune. In 1773, he 
was residing ui Vhrfrinia, arranging the afiain of In 
brother, who had £ed intestate and diildleas, and 
about this time took the name of Jimt*. In Viifins 
he continued to live until the commencement of the 
struggle between the colonies and mother country. 
He oiTered his services to the former, and vu 
appointed first of the ftrst lieutenants, and desigmud 
to the Alfred, on board of which ship, to use his ova 
language in one of his letters, « he Ind tbe honour U) 
hoist, with his own hands, the tasf of freedom, tie 
iirst time it was disphiyed on the Delaware." Sooa 
afiter this, we find Jones in command of the IVon- 
dence, mounting twelve four-poundera, with a oosh 
plement of seventy men, cruising finoa the Benonhs 
to the Gut of Canso, and making sixteen priav 
in little more than six weeks. In May, 1777, be 
was ordered to proceed to France, v^iers tbe 
American comsussioners, Franklin, Dcane^ sad Ue, 
were directed to invest him with Uie cnmmaad of s 
fine ship, as a reward of his signal services. On \m 
arrival in France, he was immediately sunuaoned to 
Paris by the commissioners. The obyect of tbii 
summons was to concert a. plan of operatkmi for the 
force preparing to act against the British io the 
West Indies, and on the coast of America. Th» 
plan, whidi certainly did great honour to tie 
projector, though untoward delays and aocidcatt 
prevented its. immediate success, was afiervini» 
openly claimed by Jones as lids own, vithost 
acknowledging the assistance or partlcipaUoo of 
the American commissioners or the French mintstry. 
The Ranger was then placed under his orden, vith 
discretion to cruise where he pleaaed, with this 
restriction, however, that he was not to retim to 
France immediately after making attempts upon the 
coast of Britain, as the French government had net 
yet declared itself openly as the ally of the Coifd 
States. April 10. 1778, he sailed on a cni^ 
during which he laid open the weakness of the 
BriUsh coast. With a single ship, he kept tbe 
whole coast of Scotland, and part of that of Eih(1«'4 
for some time, in astate of alarm, and made a dcscrsi 
at Whitehaven, where he surprised and took two 
forts, with thirty pieces of cannon, and set fire to the 
shipping. In this attack upon Whitefaavea, the 
house of the eari of Selkirk, in whose Mtvice^ 
father of Jones had been garideuer, was pluadrrad, 
and the family plate carried oflf. But the atf vin 
committed without his knowledge, and he afterw™ 
made the best atonement in his power. Afirr htf 
return to Brest with 200 prisonfTB of war^ be ' 
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iDTolred In a variety of troubles, for want of means 
to support them, pay his crew, and reftt his ship. 
After many delays and vexations, Jones tailed froin 
the road of St Craiz, August 14, 1779, with a 

Sitfidron of seven sail, designing to annoy the coasts 
England and Scotland. The principal occunrence 
of this cruise was the capture or the British ship of 
war Serapis, after a bloody and desperate engage- 
nent, off Flamhorough head, September S3, 1779. 
The Serapis was a vessel much superior in force to 
Jones* vessel, the Bon Homme Richard, which sank 
not long after the terminatioo of the engagement 
The sensaUoo produced by this battle was unex- 
ampled, and rabed the fiune of Jones to its acme. 
In a letter to him, Franklin says, '< For some days 
after the arrival of your express, scarce any thing 
was talked of at Paris and Venailles, but your cool 
eonduct and persevering bravery during that terrible 
conflict. You may believe that the impression on my 
mind was not less strong than on that of the others. 
But I do not choose to say, in a letter to yourself, all 
I think on such an occasion." His reception at Paris, 
vUther he went on the invitation of Fianklin, was 
of the most flattering kind. He was every where 
caressed; the king presented him with a gold 
sword, bearin^^ the inscription, Findicaii tnaris 
Ludovictu Xf'I, remuneraiur Hrenuo ffindiei, and 
rpquested permission of congress to invest him 
with the military order of merit — an honour never 
conferred an any one before who had not borne amis 
under the commission of France. Jn 1781, Jones 
miled for the United SUtes, and arrived in Philadel- 
phia, February 18 of that year, after a variety of 
escapes and renoounteri, where he underwent a sort 
of examinatkm before the board of admiralty, which 
reralted greatly to his honour. The board gave it as 
their opi&ni, •< that the conduct of Paul Jones merits 
particular attention, and somedistinguished mark of 
approbation from congress." Congress paswd a 
^solution, highly complimentary to his «* seal, pro. 
oeooe, and intrepidity.'^ General Washington wrote 
him a letter of conmtnlation, and he was afterwards 
voted a gold medal by congress. From Philadelphia 
he went to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to superin- 
^ the building of a ship of war, and, while there, 
drew up some admirable observations on the subject 
of the American navy. By permission of congress, 
he subsequently went on board the French fleet. 
where he remained until the conclusion of peace, 
which put a period to his naval career in the service 
<K the United States. He then went to Paris, as 
•cent ibr prisMioney, and, while there, jouied in a 
pun to establish a fiir trade between the north-west 
^ast of America and China, In coniunctkin ¥rith a 
wired spirit, the celebrated John Led^. In Paris, 
he continued to be treated with the greatest distinc- 
tUHi. He afterwards was invited into the Russian 
Krvioe, with the rank of rear-admiral, vrhcre he was 
appointed in not receiving the command of the 
wet acting acainst the Turks in the Black sea. He 
found &ult with the conduct of the prince of Nassau, 
|he admiral; became restless and impatient; was 
uitrigiied against at court, and calumniated by his 
^'fiemies; and had permisskm, from the empress Catha- 
"^ to retire ftom the service with a penskm, which 
**s never paid. He returned to Paris, where he 
padoaily sunk into poverty, neglect, and ill health, 
uatil his death, which was occasioned by Jaundice 
and dropsy, July 18, 1792. His last public act was 
h^ing a deputation of Americans, who appeared 
wiofe the national assembly to offer their coiuRatu- 
"lioQs on the gk>rious and salutary refonn of their 
gitTetnineiit. This was before the flight of thekinff. 
Joues was a man of signal talent ami courage ; & 
^^"wted all his operafciona with the most daring 



boldness, combined with the keenest sagacity in cal 
culating the chances of success and tiie consequences 
of defeat. He was, however, of an irritable, impe- 
tuous disposition, which rendered him impatient of 
the authority of bis superiors, while he was, at the 
same time, harsh in the exercise of h& own ; and lie 
was deficient in that modesty which adonis great 
qualities and distingutthed actions, while it disarms 
envy and conciliates jealousy. His eariy education 
was of a very limited kind. It terminated when he 
went to sea, at the age of twelve ; but he supplied 
its defects by subsequent study, so as to enable him. 
self to write with fluency, strength, and clearness, 
and to sustain his part respectably in the polished 
society into which he was thrown. In his lettera, he 
inculcates the necessity of knowledge for naval offi- 
cers, and intimates that he had devoted '< midnight 
studies " to the attainment of that information wmch 
he deemed requisite in his situation. His memorialsy 
correspondence, &c., are quite voluminous. He also 
wrote poetry, and, in Paris, was a great pretender to 
foil, as a man of fiishion, e^iecially after his victory 
over the Serapis, which, of course, gave him great eeiai 
amonest the ladies of the French capital. At this 
perioo, he Is described by an English lady then resi- 
dent at Paris, as *< a smart little man of thirty-six ; 
speaks but little French, and appears to be an extra- 
ordinary genius, a poet as well as a hero." An 
account of his life has been written by J. H. Sher- 
burne (Washington, 1828). A memoir of him was 
also recently published by Messrs Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinbuigh ; and Mr Allan Cunningham has made 
him the subject of a romance. 

JONES, John, an American physician, was born 
at Jamaica, Long Island, in 1729. After receiving 
bis educatk>n at a private school in the city of New 
York, he commenced the study of medicine, under 
doctor Thomas Cadwalader, and afterwards visited 
Europe, to improve his professiomd knowledge. He 
obtahied the degree of doctor of medicine m>m the 
university of Rheims, and, having subsequently spent 
some time at Leyden, concluded nis medical tour fay 
a visit to Edinburgh. Returning to America, Doctor 
Jones settled in New York, where he was speedily 
introduced to an extensive practice, and acquired 
particular reputation as an operator. When medical 
schools were instituted in the ooUqge of New York, 
Doctor Jones was appointed professor of surgery, 
upon which branch he delivered several courses of 
lectures, difiiising a taste for it among the students, 
and explaining improvements as practised in Europe, 
of which the American (acuity were hitherto ignorant. 
Having for a considerable time been afflicted with 
asthma, he embarked for London, where he expe- 
rienced some alleviation of his complaint. He 
returned to his native country at a crisis when she 
required the exertions of all her citisens. In the 
year 1775, he published his Plai^ Remarks upon 
Wounds and Fractures — a work particularly useful 
to the country at that period. Many persons had 
been of necessity chosen to act as surgeons in the 
continental army, who were ignorant of tne recent im- 
provements fai the profession, and found in this work 
a valuable assistant When the British troops took 
possession of New York, doctor Jones, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of protection from the royal 
commander, retired into the country, relinquishing 
his lucrative practice m the city. He was soon after 
chosen to a seat in the senate of New York, and 
subsequently entered the medical department of the 
army. The hardships of a military life injured his 
delicate health, and obliged him to abandon tlie ser- 
vice, for his private practice. Having fixed his 
permanent residence at Philadelphia, be was elected, 
in 1780, one of the physicians of the Pennsylvania 
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hospitaL Upon the institution of the college of phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia, in 1787, doctor Jones was 
elected vice-president, and contributed tu the first 
volume of its transactions an interesting paper on 
Anthraw. H^ was the intimate friend and physician 
of doctor Franklin, whom he attended in his last 
illness, and published a brief account of his death. 
In 1790, he attended general Washington, then 
president of the United Suites, when very ill at New 
York. When the seat of tlie federal government 
was removed to Philadelphia, the president appointed 
doctor Jones physician to his family. In June, 1791, 
he contracted a fever, which, added to his previous 
disorder, put a period to his life on the 23d of that 
month, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

JONGLEURS. See Jugglers. 

JONSON, Benjamin, a celebrated English poet, 
the contemporary and friend of Shakspeare, whom he 
has been accused by some, but on insufficient ^rounds, 
of regarding with envious and malignant feelings. 
He was the posthumous son of a clergyman, who had 
sufiered considerable privations for his religious opin- 
ions, and was born, June 11, 1574, at Westminster ; 
at tlie grammar-school of which city he was placed, 
under Camden, ut an early age ; till his mother 
marrying again to a person who held the humble 
occupation of a bricklayer, young Ben, as he was 
fiuuiliarly called, was taken home abruptly by his 
iatlier-in-law, and employed by him as an assistant 
in his trade. The ardent spirit of the future poet 
revolted against his condition ; he fled from home, 
and entered tlie army as a private soldier, in which 
capacity he served with much commendation from 
his officers on tlie score of personal courage, during 
a campaign in Holland. Returning to England, he 
quitted the service, and, although his straitened cir- 
cumstances threw in his way obstacles of no common 
magnitude, he determined to apply himself to Uterary 
pursuits. With this view, he contrived to enter 
himself of St John's college, Cambridge ; but his 
failing resources prohibited him from continuing long 
mt the university. He went to London, and com- 
menced at once author and actor by profession — two 
calling then frequently combined. His progress as 
a performer was not rapid, and, before he oouid make 
any great impression in his favour, a quarrel with a 
brother actor seemed to close every aveime against 
this method of gaining a reputation. He had made 
bis debut at the Curtain, an obscure Uieatre on the 
skirts of the town, and, a difference arisuig between 
him and another member of the company, a duel 
ensued, which terminated in the death of his anta- 
gonist, while he himself received a wound in the 
sword-arm. He was seised and hnprisoned, and 
narrowly escaped with lifis, in consequence of this 
rencounter. During his confinement, he is reported 
to have become, through the mtervention of a Koman 
Catholic priest, a convert to that communion, and to 
have remained so during a space of twelve years, 
when he resumed his former opinions. His first 
attempt at dramatic composition, in tlie prosecution 
of which he is said to have been much encouraged, 
if not actually prompted, by Shakspeare, was in 
1598, when his Every Man in his Humour, still con- 
sidered a standard piece, was printed; and from 
this period, he seems to have produced a play 
annually for several years, besides writing, occa- 
sionally, masks and interludes, for the entertainment 
of the court. The &voQr he had ei\joyed there, was 
not, however, sufficient to protect him from the con- 
aequences of a severe and imprudent satire on the 
Scottish natk», in a dramatic piece, which he wrote 
in conjunction with Marston and Chapman, entitled 
Eastward Hoe. The anger of the court fovourites 
was at once drawn upon his head by this unfortunate 



sally ; he was a second time committed to prins, 
and only a timely submission saved hisiMnesoa csn, 
which he was condemned to lose in the pillory as t 
libeller. By his address, however, he soon oootrif cd 
to reinstate himself in the favour of a amnarch to 
wliose pleasures tlie effusions of his muse bad become 
necessary ; and for the remainder of thit reign be 
continued in high favour as a kind of supfrinteodent 
of tlie court revels, enjoying, at the same time, tlie 
friendship of all the wits and literati of the ige. 
After a tour through France, in 1613, in the i«ogi«s 
of which, with his usual carelessness, he Blrwted 
cardinal Du Perron, he returned to £nglBiid, tad 
afterwards obtained the honorary degree of A.M. 
from the university of Oxford. C>d the death uf Ihe 
poet laureate, Jonson was appointed his sqconmt, 
and the salary of 100 marks, attached to Utat post, 
was, on his petition, raised to the sum of £100 liy 
Charles I. But neither this addition to his inoome, 
nor a subsequent gratuity firon the sane rojal sonce, 
could save him from the consequences of peconiiry 
improvidence. An attack of palsy at length osmed 
him off, Aug. 16, 1637. Jonsoo's best dramas are 
his Alchymist, Epicene, and Volpone, which, besides 
being admirable as to plot and development, exhibit 
traits of pungent humour, strong conceptiua, and 
powerlul discrimination. The remauider of fail 
dramas are inferior. His tragedies of Sejanus and 
Catiline are too learaed and declamatory either ix 
the closet or the staee, and a great poctioo of his 
comedy is low, forced, and unnatural. Cootrarj lo 
Sliakspeare, he deals rather in passing mannen and 
eccentricities than ui general nature, out supplies a 
good notion of the folUes of his times. His poetry is 
occasionally iUumuiated by vigorous and plci^ 
passages, and a few of his short pieces, poems, and, 
especially, the Hymn from Cynthia's Revels, his 
epitaph on the countess of Pembroke, and some of 
his songs and Underwoods are excellent Besides 
his dramatic and poetical productions, he was the 
author of a variety of miscellaneous works, aaKm^ 
which are an English Grammar, Discoveries, ^ 
Several editions of his works tiave been puUidied, 
the last and most complete of whicli is that by Mr 
Gifford. A curious tradition prevailed with respect 
to the deposition of his remains in Westminster 
abbey, where a handsome tablet lias been erected to 
his memory, in Poet's corner, inscribed O ran Bm 
Joiuon I The same words are found on several small 
square stones in the floor of the abbey, under ooe of 
wliich it was generally believed bis corpse vts 
buried in a perpendicular position. This was asorr- 
tained a few years since to be the fiuA, his coSa 
being disa>vered so situated in one of the aisles 
during the preparations making for a recent inter- 
ment. 

JOPPA. See Jafa, 

JORDAN. This river, celebrated hi Scriptan 
history, rises at the foot of the Antilibanus in ifyria 
(in the pachalic of Damascus), forms the hike Gei)e> 
sareth or Tiberias, traverses Palestine, of which it ii 
the only important river, from north to south, n*- 
ceives the Kedron, and, after a course of about 150 
miles, empties into the Dead- sea. llie banks aie 
steep, and about fifteen feet high. Its borders, once 
cultivated and inhabited, are now deserted, and its 
yellow water roUs slowly in the sand. The Hebrews 
called it Jordan (river of judgment) ; the Arabs call 
it Nahar^l-Chiria (river of the fond). They ascnbe 
to batiiing in its waters the power of healing.— On 
the countries near the Jordan and eastwaid* m< 
J. S. Buckingham's TVaveU ammig tke Jrah 7V»Wt 
inhabiting the Countriee eoM o/ S^ria and rei**t*»* 
(Loudon, \S)i5, 4to.). . 

JORDAN, DoaoTBBA; an English actras of 
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tmlntaoB in Tanous departments of the drama. Her 
fiiber, captain Bland, of a respectable Irish family, 
eloped with her mother, who was a native of Wales, 
by whom he liad a numerous oi&pnug. The subject 
of this article adop^ the theatrical profession, for 
the support of herself and her mother, and made her 
first appearance at Dublin, in the cbaiacter of Phebe, 
in As vou Like it; but her talents first attracted 
particolar attention in tragedy. At the theatre of 
York, she assumed the name of Mrs Jordan^ by 
whicii, though never married, she was subsequently 
known. In this situation, she continued three yean. 
She made her first appearance before a London 
audience, as Peggy, in the Country Girl ; and, in 
tliBt chairacter, in Nell, in the Devil to Pay, and 
others of a similar cast, she displayed unrivalled exceU 
leuoe. She appeared to almost equal advantage as a 
tragic actress, where tender rather than violent and 
lofty feelings were to be portrayed. Her long 
theatrical career was terminated by her retirement to 
France, where she resided in obscurity, and died 
(1816) without a relative or friend near her, to soothe 
the hours of sickness, or bestow on her remains the 
decent rites of sepulture. She was, for a long time, 
the mistress of the duke of Clarence, now William IV., 
who liud seveiaf children by her. Since his acces- 
sion, tlie king has ordered Chantrey to prepare a 
statue, to be p&ced over her remains, in the cemetery 
of St Cloud. 

JORDANO. See Giordano, 

JORNANDES (properly Jordanes\ by birth an 
Alan, lived under the emperor Justinian, was at first 
a notary, and aftierwards took the monastic vows, 
but is erroneously styled bishop of Bavenna, His De 
Goikorum Origine et Rebus Gesiis, and his chronicle 
De Regnorum et Tetnporum Successione^ which came 
down to tlie year 55:^, are of much value, though 
written in barbarous LatUi. They are contained in 
Muratori's Script. Rerum Italicarum, 

JORTIN, John, D. D., an eminent scholar and 
divine, was bom in London, in 1698, and was educated 
at Cambridge. Here, under the instruction of Doctor 
Thirlby, he acquired so high a character for learning 
and acuteness, tliat he was recommended by his 
tutor to Pope, to extract the notes from Eustathlus, 
to print with his translation of the Iliad. He took 
orders in 1724, and he served a chapel of ease to the 
prbh of St Giles in the Fields. In 1731, in con- 
junction with some learned coadjutors, he gave to the 
world Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors, 
Ancient and Modem (two volumes, 8vo.) ; and, in 
1751, appeared the first volume of his Remarks upon 
Ecclesiastical History, of which four volumes more 
vere published in 1752 and 1754, and two more after 
his death in 1773. In 1755, he published Six Dis- 
sertations upon various Subjects. In 1758, he pub- 
lished his Life of Erasmus (4to.) ; in 1760, another 
4U}. volume, entitled Remarks upon the Works of 
£rasmns. In 1762, he received the living of Ken- 
sington, the duties of which he performed for the 
remainder of his life. In 1764, he was made archu 
deacon of London, and died Aug. 20, 1770. Besides 
the works already mentioned, doctor Jortin was the 
author of Remarks upon Spencer (1734, 8vo.) ; 
Remarks on Seneca ; Letters oh the Music of the 
Ancients ; and other miscellaneous productions, which 
appear in two volumes of TracU, Philological, Criti- 
caf and Miscellaneous. Seven volumes of his Ser- 
mons and Charges were also published after his death, 
in 1771 and 1772. 

JORULLO, JURULLO, or JURUYO, or XU- 
RULLO ; a volcano of Mexico, in Mechoacan, thirty 
^les south Pasqnnro, sixty-five south-south-west 
Valladolid; Ion. 103*> 62' W.; lat. 19» 9' N. This 
^olcsno was formed on St Michael's day, in 1759 in 



the middle of a beautiful, fertile, and pleasant valley, 
which extends three leagues from east to west, and 
more than eight from north to south. By the skirt 
of this mountain passes a stream, which before fer- 
tilised the valley, and which is called del Salto. The 
waters are so hot that men or horses passuig through 
it are in danger of being scalded. 

JOSEPH, St ; husband of the viigin Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, a Jew of the tribe of Judah, whose 
genealogy from Abraham and David is given by St 
Matthew and St Luke. He is represented in the 
New Testament as an humble mechanic, and a just 
man ; but little is known, with certainty, of his 
history. 

JOSEPH, the son of the favourite Rachel, was 
tenderly beloved by liis father Jacob. Stung with 
envy and with the arrogance which they thought was 
displayed in his iimocent dreams, his brothers sold 
him to some Ishmaelitish slave-dealers, by whom he 
was sold to Potiphar, a distinguished officer in Egypt. 
The prudence and fidelity which he displayed in the 
service of his master ameliorated his condition ; but 
his refusal to comply with the unlawful desires of 
Potiphar's wtfe caused him to be thrown into prison, 
at her instigation. Yet, even here, Joseph was able to 
gain the confidence of the keeper ; and the interpre- 
tation which he gave to a dream of the king's butler, 
who was likewise in prison, opened for him the way 
to a better fortune ; for, after the butler had been 
restored to &voiur, Pharaoh and his whole court were 
troubled by a dream. The butler remembered the 
Hebrew boy, who had given so happy an interpreta- 
tion to his own dream when in prison. Joseph was 
brought to court, and explained the king's dream 
ofseven &t and seven lean kine. The monarch now 
released liim from confinement, and raised him to tiie 
second place in the empire. He suggested wise 
measures for preserving the people firom famine, dur- 
ing the unproductive years which he had predicted, 
aira Pharaoh committed to him the charge of carrying 
them into execution. Married to the daughter of an 
Egyptian nobleman, in possession of the highest power 
next to the royal, Joseph saw all his wislies gratified, 
except his yeaminff after his relations. In Uie years 
of &mine, his brouiers came to buy com from the 
stores which he had collected in Egypt. Without 
making himself known to them, he endeavoured/ by 
some harsh treatment, to discover their thoughts, and 
to make them repent of the wrong they mid done 
him. His feelings at length overcame him. He dis- 
closed himself to his brethren, and provided them 
and his father with lands in Egypt. He was now 
their benefector, and therefore Jacob, in his last 
blessinsf, gave to his two sons equal rights with the 
other brothers, and the two tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephnum preserved Uie memory of Joseph among the 
Hebrews. 

JOSEPH I., emperor of Germany, son of Leopold 
I., born at Vienna, July 26, 1678, received the crown 
of Hungary in 1689, and was soon afier crowned ^as 
Roman lung. In 1705, ho began his reign, whidi, 
though short, was troubled by wars in the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Germany, Italy, and Spain. He was 
well disposed, but weak and hidolent. He revived 
the imperial chamber. The Protestants eigoyed toler- 
ation and some privileges under his reign. He died 
April 17, 1711. 

JOSEPH II., German emperor, son of Francis I. and 
Maria Theresa, was bora March 13, 1741, at a time 
when Frederic the Great had already conquered half 
of Silesia, and the Bavarian army was approaching the 
Austrian frontiers, when the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
restored the sinking state. Joseph was inferior to his 
bn>ther (Leopold tl.) in learning, but he displayed an 
active and penetrating mind, and made much progress. 
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rarliealaiiy lii the tangmigM, nathemaUcsand mwic 
His livelf kenpMiiBKnt often brou|^t him into eoU 
lision with his motlier, whom he ol)e7ed from respect, 
hut wfthoat oonvlctloo, and with secret reluctance. 
He observed how modi her devotimial spirit was 
abased, and he imbibed an Invincible aversion to 
the clergy. She set a great mine on birth, and he 
early acquired a dislike for ondeserved privileges. 
In the mean tiaie^ the seren years' war having 
broken out, every preparaticm was made for the 
yoiine prince joining the army, when Maria Theresa 
recalkd her order. In 1760, he married Elisabeth 
*^ of Parma, who died on her second confinement. He 
also lost his second wife, a Bavarian princess. He 
was elected king of the Romans in 1764, and, on the 
death of his father, 1766, German emperor. His 
motlier declared him co.regent in the hereditary 
states of the house of Austria, and gave him tibe cam- 
mand of the army ; but the real tmthcMrity remained 
in her hands. During the war, Joseph had had 
cause to admire the great enemy of his house. Ani- 
mated bv this example, he entered on his elevated 
career ; but, as he had but little real power, except- 
ing in militarv afihirs, in which, with the aid of Lascy, 
he introduoed some improvements, he employed his 
time in travelling, and necoming aoquafaited with his 
states. On one of these jonmeys, mider the title of 
anmi Fatketuiein, he visited Frederic the Great in 
his camp at Neisse, Aofust 26, 1768. Tlie two 
monarchs, dispenshig with ceremonies, met on terms 
of fiimiliarity, like friends. In the following year, 
the emperor, in his camp, received a visit from Fre- 
deric. In 1777, Joseph made a jouniey to Paris, 
where he spent six weeks. Every body was charmed 
with him. At tiie end of this year, the elector of 
Bavaria died, and the war of the Bavarian succession 
broke out between Prussia and Austria, to which 
Maria Theresa put an end, without the knowledge, 
and oontrery to the wishes of her son, who was de- 
sirous of measuring himself in the field with his great 
adversary. In 1*^, Joseph came into the posses- 
sion of foil dominion over his hereditary states, at the 
age of forty years, and was- thus the sovereign of 
more than twenty-two millions of men, with a fine 
army. His people adored him; the nobility and 
clergy alone nad reason to fear hhn. Joseph had 
drawn on himself their hatred, by ordinances, which 
were, hi many respects, very excellent. He allowed 
a greater freedom of the press, put an end to the 
connexion between Rome and the religfous orders, 
diminished the pensions, placed the Jews on a better 
footfaig, abolished bondage, suppr^sed all nunneries 
and many monasteries, particularly those in which 
there were no schools, or the sick were not taken 
care of, or the' monks did not preadi. In the spring 
of 1782, pope Pius VI. made a visit to Vienna. 
Joseph afterwards returned his visit at Rome, still 
continuing to suppress monasteries, so that in eight 
years, the number belonging to the different orcwrs 
had sunk from 63,000 to 27/XX). AU branches of 
tlie government, public education, the police, the 
state of the clergy, and the peasantry, were re- 
formed. By a new code of laws, capital punish- 
ments were abolished. His attempts at retorm in 
Hungary, which he wished to render uniform with 
his German sUtes, caused a rebellion of the Wa- 
lachians, which he could quell only by the execution 
of iU leaders, Horia and Gloska. Then followed, 
1784, the dispute with Holland, concerning the free 
navigation of the Scheldt, and the negotiations for 
the exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria, against 
which the oonfedeiacy of the German princes was 
formed, in 1786. In 1797, under the title of count 
Fttlkenttein, Joseph made a Journey into the Crimea, 
wtiere Catharine gave liim a most splendki reception 



at Chcrson. After his letam, he 
series of misfortunes. Disturbances having brakta 
out in the Netherlands, Joseph discontinoM hit re- 
forms, and quiet seemed to be restored. Fcbrasry tf , 
1788, he dedared war against the Turks. Bythe 
defeat at Lugos (September 20, 1^88), the my vas 
obliged to retreat, and suffered dreadfoUy in coor- 
qnenoe of the hcBt and the unheaUhiness of the 
country, Joseph himself, exhausted and cfaagrined 
by the misfortune of hia armr, returned tuck to 
Vienna in December. In the following year, foticot 
fovoured the Austrian arms ; Belgiade was nms- 
dered to Laudofan, and the Russians made grmt pro- 
gress. The principal cause of the difficalties wfaiek 
Joseph next had to encounter, was the tax law,iiUro- 
dooed in November' 1789. The nobility and peasu- 
try showed themselves equally dissaUdwd, imd the 
signal was given for generel disorder and open rebel- 
lion. The Netherlands declared tbeonelves iodepoi- 
dent, and. expelled the imperial forces fran all the 
provinces, «id Luxemburg only remained in the pss- 
sesaion of the imperial troops. Joseph showed !»* 
self ready to make concessions ; but all his propoaah 
were soonifiiUy r^ected. The Hungariaas, aisD^ 
whose general dissatisfaction had be«n only slaaibo^ 
ing, renelled, and demanded the re^ormtion of ibev 
ancient rights and oonstitntion. To the astoaidi- 
ment of all Europe, Joseph, hi January, 1790^ 
declared all the acts of his government in that eooa- 
try revoked, even to the emct of toleration (June K, 
1781). Tyrol showed signs of dissatofoctioa, and 
Jose^ hastened to put evenr thing on its fonaer 
footiiv. His health sunk under these aooofflBlatcd 
moitificatioBS, md the oonsequenoes aoon becaaie 
apparent. February, 1790, he was sensible that 
death was rapidly approaching, and, on the SOlh, hi 
died of a pumKniary consamption.--Josepb was of 
the middle siae; of a Uvely disposition, icUe, sad 
fond of action, of ruling, of destroying and boildinf; 
up. Courage in danger was a striking trait ia hit 
cbanieter. He had a strong and lively aensa of tbe 
dignity of man, and respected it in alL He cauMd 
the Augarten, hitherto closed, to be made p«blie,aad 
placed over the entrance the inscription, *' Dedicsted 
to all men, by one who values them." When n- 
quested to permit only certahi classes to walk ia the 
Prater, in order that they might enjoy theBselv0 
there with their equals only, he refused, and added, 
" If I would live only with my equals, I must go u» 
the tomb of the emperors, at the capuchin dMpd, 
and there spend my days.'* To Schmidt, the lusl«> 
rian of Germany, he said, ** Spare no one, and not 
even myself, if you come down so for with year hi»- 
tory. Posterity must jm^ of my fiiults, and those of 
my predecessors." Fre£ric the Great wrote to Vol- 
taire concerning him — ^* Joseph is an emperor sodi 
as Germany has not had for a long time. Edticalcd 
in splendour, his habits are simple ; grown up amidst 
ilatteTy, he is stiU modest ; inflamed with a love of 
glory, he yet sacrifices his ambition to his duty/' 
Joseph's fovourite object was to be sovereign is a 
peculiar sense, and to manage the great ma^Hie of 
the state entirely himself. Whatever his own rrlec- 
tions, or his knowledge of other countries, sboevd 10 
be useful, he wished to introduce. But he did ael 
sufficiently consider that he had to do with oUkt 
men, with other relations, and that long habit na- 
dered it difficult to change, at once, usages sanctiM 
by time ; that other men did not poasess his kaoe- 
ledge and experience. (See JmecdoiM tf ikt ^ 
peror Jotnh JL, and Peasl's CharatterisUk, Vimaa, 
1790). Dohm's Memoirs also contain imporiiat 
informaUon on Joseph's system of govenmcat aad 
reform. The Letters of Joseph II. (Leipsi^ MCoeJ 
cdittoUy 18S2) are valuable. 
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JOSEPHTNB [RoMeTueher de la Pagerie), em- \ 
press of the French, queen of Italy, was bom in 
MarUniqne, Jnne 84, 1763. While Tery yonng, 
her father took her to France, to many her to tS& 
▼iscount Beaohamais (q. ▼.)> — n marriage arranged 
by the two femilies, when the marquis Beauhaimis 
was govemor-genenil of the Antilles. Madame De 
Beaimarnais, in the prime of her beauty, and stiil 
more adorned by that peculiar grace wliich distin- 
guished her throughout her life, had what was then 
called peat success at court. She bore the viscount 
two children, Eugene (q. ▼.) and Hortense; but 
neither the brilliant life of the court, nor her lore for 
her children, had been able to lessen her filial attach- 
ment to her mother, to attend whom, in her sickness, 
she went to Martinique, in 1787. She took her 
daughter with her, and passed three years in the 
island. The troubles which then broke out very 
suddenly, obliged her to flee without taKing leave of' 
her mother, and to return to France, where she 
arrived after narrowly escaping great perils. A 
sinnilar prophecy had been auide to her when a 
child, which she used to mention when it was ap- 
peiently fiilfilied in her high destiny. She Is saild 
frequently to have indulged in this play of divina- 
tion. Her husband was known, in the beppnning of 
the revolution, as an advocate of constitutional prin- 
eiples, and his standing, as well as the benevolence 
of his wife, naturally made their house a kind <tf 
asylum for the unfortunate. MUe. De B^thby, con- 
demned by the revolutionary tribunal, owed her life 
to the oooraceous Intercession of Mad. De Beaulmr. 
nais. But ttie fory of terrorism increased, and her 
husband, who had valiantly defended France at the 
head of its armies, was thrown into prison, and 
eiecuied. She was also included In the list of pro- 
scription; bet the death of her husband reduced her 
to such a state that she could not be removed, and 
to this circumstance she owed her escape ftem 
eiecution. Robespierra at length perished, and the 
viaeountesa was delivered fnm prison by TalUcn, 
wiiowas never forgotten by her, nor by Eugtoe,finom 
whom he received a considerable pension till his 
death. Josephine was indebted to Barras for the 
restoration of a part of the property of her husband, 
and at his house, after the ISth Vendteiaire, she 
met general Bonaparte, who had previously taken 
an interest In her for the following reason: The 
disarming of the citiaens having been decreed, a boy 
nf fifteen years presented himself to Bonaparte, and 
with great eanestness demanded the sword of his 
fttther. The boy was Eugene; and Bonaparte, 
touehed by his iUal seal, was desirous to become 
aequainted with his mother, to whom be immediately 
t^me attached. He married her fai 1796^ and 
Mver cea sed to have the greatest esteem for her. 
^ followed the hero of Italy, and her whole life 
was now Intimately connected with tiiat of Napoleon, 
>t whose side she stood, like a good genius. She 
1^ considerable influence over mm, aira his letters 
to her are proofs of her amiaUe character, and of his 
JvBnn attachment to her. She was always benevo- 
lent, and accessible to any who sought protection or 
ni^Kj from Napoleon through her. The eoniparison 
which Napoleon drew, at St Helena, between the two 
empvessea, as lecorded in Las Cases' Memorial, is 
l^onourable to both. Bourrienne tells us, that aome 
™iwftil calumnies rendered general Bonaparte 
jttloQs while in Egypt, but that, soon after his 
'^^vn, every thmg was ac(justed. Josephine used 
'^ influence in favour of many emigranis, encour- 
^8^ arts and industry^ and protected the humblest 
"*wte whom she found worthy. •* If I," said Napo- 
1<^, *< win battles, you win hearts ;" and it certainly 
*<^en» as if Napoleon could not have found a women 



iHio united ail the qnallties of heart and irind, whkh 
woald fit her for the companion of his career, in a 
greater degree than Jom^phuie. Polignac and Riviere 
owed their Uvea to her. Her court was no less 
admired in France than she herself was beloved. 
She loved pomp. When Napoleon ascended the 
throne, a divorce was proposed, but the emperor 
rejected the proposition. Josephine was crowned 
at Paris and at Milan. When Napoleon became 
desirous c^ marrying a princess, she felt it deeply, 
yet she had firmness enough to consent to what he 
thought best for Fiance and for himself. She retired 
to her beautiful seat of Malmaison, with the title tm- 
peft^iee.reme--doua»riire (empres8.queen-dowager), 
iriiere the respect and the love of all the French 
followed her, who was called ViioiU de NapoUdn, 
She was doomed to see the destruction of that throne 
on which she had once ant. The emperor Alexander 
and the king of Prussia, but particularly the former, 
showed tfaeur respect for her virtuea by repeated 
visits to Malmaison ; but the fiite of Napoleon undei^ 
mined her strength, and, having exposed herself 
while in a feeble state of health, by walking with 
Alexander, she took a cold, and died in the arms of 
her children. May 29, 1614. Her last words were 
VtU d'Sihe t-^Napolean I Her body was deposited 
in the church of RueU and was followed by a numer- 
ous procession, in which the emperor AJeunder was 
represented by general Sackea. Seven years after- 
wards, her children received permission to erect a 
monument to her, who had so long been called the 
guardian angel of Fmnce. Josephine was handsome; 
her figuro was elegant and miueatic; but her greateat 
charms were her grace and goodness of heart. The 
MSmoiret Huionpies ei Secrets de VImperatriee 
JoeSpkme (2 vols., published in November, 1820, by 
the famous Parisian nbyl, Mile. Le Noimand) con- 
tain many interesting, though unauthentacated aneo- 
dotes, respeetfaig the life ofthia remarkable woman^ 
JOSEPHUS, FLAViira, born thirty-aeven years after 
Chrat, at Jennalem, of the order of the priesthood, 
was an ornament to the sect of the Pharisees, to which 
he belonged, and for a long while governed Galilee. 
He afterwarde obtained the command of the Jewiah 
army, and supported with courage, with wisdom, and 
resclution, a siege of seven vmks, in the fortified 
town of Jotapha, where he was attacked by Vesper 
sian and Titus. The town was betrayed to tlie 
enemy: 40/XX) of the inhabitants were cut to pieces, 
and 1200 were made prisonen. Josephus was dis- 
covered in a cave, where he had concealed himself, 
and was given up to the Roman goieial, who was 
about to send him to Nero, when, as it is related, he 
predicted that Vespasian would one day e^ioy the 
tanperial dignity, and thereupon had the jrood fortune 
to obtain both freedom and fovour. This induced 
him, when he went with Titus to Jerusalem, to advise 
his countrymen to submission. After the oonauest of 
Jerusalem, he went with Titus to Rome, and wrote 
the history of the Jewish war, of which he had been 
an eye-witness, in seven books, both in the Hebrew 
and Greek langua ges a work which resembles the 
writings of Livy more than any other history. His 
Jewish antiquities (in twenty books) Is likewise an 
excellent work. It contains the history of the Jews^ 
from the earliest times till near the end of the reign 
of Nero; but it is censured, as giving an incorrect 
account of the mindes of Christ, and aa suppressing 
or altering every thing which might have given 
offence to the heathen. Asa wise politician, he made 
the predictions of a Messiah refer to Vespasian. His 
two books on the Antiquity of the Jewish People 
contain valuable extracta from old historians, and 
are aimed at Apion, an Alexandrian grammarian« 
and an open adversary of the Jewa. The beii edition 
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of bis works b that of Havercamp (Amsterdaoiy 1729, 
in two folomes, folio, Greek and Latin.) Tbe last 
edition is by Oberthur.(Leipsic, 1781—85). 

JOSQUIN DE PREZ, Aoman, JOSQUINUS, or 
JODOCUS DE PRATO; one of the greatest musi- 
cal masters of the Netherlands, who received the 
sorname Prato firom his residence during several years 
at Prato in Tuscany. He was a pupil of John Oken- 
hein, called the Sebtuiian Bach of his time. After 
having studied with Okenhein, Josquin went to 
Italy, received an appointment, in 1476, in the papal 
chapel, and acquired so much reputation by his nuh 
tettes, masses, and other church compositions, that 
he was invited to Camfaray, made chapel-master to 
Louis XII., and Francis I., and then to the Gennan 
emperor Maximilian 1. He died at Brussels, where 
his tomb is shown in the church of St Gudala. He 
was Justly admired as a oontnuHmtist, a hundred 
years berore Palestrina and Orlando. '^ Josquin," 
said Luther, after having heard one of his mnssei, 
*' is master of the notes : they must do as he chooses: 
other composers must do as the notes choose." The 
celebratecf Senfel and Nioolas Gombert were his 
pupils. See Bumey's Huioiy of Munc^ or the 
article Jot^mn^ in Rees's Cyclopedia. 

JOUJOU {French, which, if literally translated, 
would be jifajF^foy) ; a plaything, consisting of two 
thin circular plates of wood, about two iiwhes in 
diameter, united in the centre by a cylinder one- 
sixth of an inch long. Fixed to the cylinder is a 
cord about a yard long or more, which is fiistened 
with a noose to the wiger. If the cord is wound 
round the cylinder, and &tJo^^ is let fall, you can, 
by a pull before the whole cord is wound off, make 
ih»jit^j<m wind itself up entirely. In this the whole 
pby consists, and yet, from 1700 to 1794, the joif/oM 
was so fashionable in France, that the hirhest per- 
sons were seen playing with it on their walks, and in 
society. The mshion also extended to Germany. 

JOU RN A L. Every one has fi>und, with surprise, 
bow quickly impressions, even of important events, 
vanish ; how quickly we confound dates and forget 
names. ^ It is smgular," says Byron, ** how soon 
we lose the impression of what ceases to be con- 
stantly before us : a year impairs : a lustre obliter- 
ates. There is little distinct left without an efibrt of 
memory," &c. For Mm, then, who wishes to live 
b<>yond the passing moment, and retain vividly the 
memory of his past iifo, it is of great importance to 
keep R journal. The practice, indeed, is somewhat 
in disrepute, owing to the fiivolous details of some 
journals, and the sentimental folly of others. Eiqperi- 
ence ieadi us to advise the keeping of a brief journal, 
to retain the vestiges of the passing time. A date, 
a name, a jest, a grave observation, interspersed now 
and then with a whole day's proceeding, given in as 
condensed a form as possible, a slight drawing, &c., 
may afibrd valuable reminiscences. A simple rule is 
to out every thing in your journal which you expect 
will be interesting to vou after a series of years. 
Young persons especially should avoid loading their 
journals with sentiment. In addition to the pleasure 
which we derive ftom a iaithfol pklure of our former 
lives, it is very usefiil for a hundred purposes, to have 
the means of finding exact dates, descriptions, and 
names. 

Jimnua^ in navigation ; a sort of diary or daily 
reffister of the ship% course and distance, the winds 
and weather, together with a general account of 
whatever is material to be remarked in the period of 
a sea voyage, such as the shifting, reducing, or en- 
larging the quantity of sail, the condition of the ship 
and her crew, the discovery of other ships or fleeU, 
lands, shoals, breakers, soundings, &c. 

Jvmmal is also the name given to newspapers and 



some other publications whidi appear at ngstar 
intervals. See Newtpapert and PeriotUeaU. 

JOURNEYMAN, fonned from the FreodiJMrs^ 
(a day's work), anciently signified a pecioo who 
wrought with another by the &y ; but it is dov used 
to designate any mechanic who works for another in 
his employment, whetlier by the month, year, or soj 
other term. It is applied only to mechaxiics in their 
own occupations. 

JOVELLANOS, GASPAa Mkuzbios dk, one of 
the most distinguished Spaniards of modem tiiBB, 
was bora in Ghon, in Astoria, Jan. 5. 1744, of in 
ancient and noble fiunily, and studied at Oviedo, 
Avila, and Alcala de Henares. As soon ss be left 
college, aooordiog to the custom of the country, to 
raise lawyers of noble birth immediately to thebodk, 
Jovellanos was made alcaide del ertm«M,ar a memfaa 
of the criminal branch of the audieneia io Seiille. 
Count Aranda» then president of the cooooU, be- 
coming acquainted with him, seems to have msfked 
him out for one of his new school of administiatian, 
in his attempts to improve the state of the country.* 
He advanced rapidly in his professionai csreer, is the 
complicated system of the Spanish judiciary, sadm 
finally appointed to the quiet and dignified stitioo U 
member of the ooondl of the military orden it 
Madrid. Here he became a useful member of viri* 
ous learned societies, particularly of the RealSoeiedad 
eamomica Matriienze de Jmigoe del Pait — sn ioai- 
tution intended for the promotion of agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade. In the meettncs of ths 
society, he read his Elogiat of the celebrated srchitect 
don Ventura Rodrigues, and of king Charles III.; 
and it was by the command of the same body thsthi 
wrote his celebrated In/orme soire tm Priycie it 
Ley AgretriOj to which lie mainly owes his &me. U 
is not true that he was prosecuied for the free prioci 
pies expressed in this work. Jovellanos fonaed lo 
inthnate friendship with a brilliant French sdres- 
turer, Cabarrus, whKh nroved fatal to him ; for the 
latter became entangled ui a proaecution, institital 
by count Leima, minister of linaiices, which led ts 
his disgrace at court, and he was faanishecl to his 
native place. Here he remained finom 1790 to 1797. 
entirely devoted to his various studies and usefui 
projects, including, amonff other things, the trarkiog 
of coal mines. He also rounded thtt royal Atfnriu 
institution — his darling prcdect up to the last flMBCott 
of his life. 

Meanwhile don Manoel Godoy, afterwards Priooe 
of Peace, had risen, or rather leaped, from the hsnsd 
to the station of prime minister. Godoy w» m 
ignorant man, who happmed to ado|A the idea sf 
being a <' philosophical minister." Cafaairui becm 
his mvourita, and Jovellanos was again nvited to 
ofiice, which he accepted with grrat relnotaaoe. On 
his arrival at Madrid, he dined with Godoy sad hi 
mistress ; and we leani from one of his letters b»* 
repugnant this and the whole affair wera to his stcn 
virtue. Still, the thought that he might do vm 
1^ in the wretched state of the publie affausbtit- 
tion, kept him in public Ufa. JoveUanos was aid' 
minister, and a colleague of Francesco de Sssved*. 
with whom he soon formed a dose frieodritip. Thrr 
wera both sensible ^ the miserable charsctcr of ih» 
government of Godoy, and prevailed on the king o 
dismiss him. Saavedra was appointed, in his piiof* 
mhiister of foreign alEhirs. But this adniaististioi 
was soon dissolved, and both lott their places. ^^ 
lanoa was not so mucli regretted as might hsvehies 
expected fitm liis noble character, for he srss sot s 

* JovcllaBM «u the Aral Jadgs io SpMa wU M ^ 
oourag* toftlMPdoo tlie wi(; and it rrquirrd all tJirf«r 
rort of tbe prime niniatrr, coaot ArxDila to cvaairM«<* 
thi* ilep. 
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▼pry practical liead of a department. The revenge 
of the Prince of Peace was slow, but deep. Marquis 
Cabollero, than whom a baser instrument could 
Inurdly be found, even in tliat court, and in those 
times, was chosen to persecute htm. A Spanish 
translation of Rousseau's CotUrai Social, in one of the 
notes of which Jovellanos was mentioned favour- 
ably, gave the pretext. He was arrested, carried 
from one place to another, and, at last, put in a Car- 
tltiisian monastery in the island of Majorca. His 
addresses to the king from this place are bold and 
vigorous, and were read by the whole nation, because 
tJie hatrnl against the Prince of Peace was then at 
its height. Intestine commotions and foreign power 
at last put an end to the wretched government. 
Charles IV. was compelled to altdicate in favour of 
his son Ferdinand, with whom Caballero, betraying 
his friends, had sided, so that the mob, who had 
forced Cliarles IV. to abdicate, shouted, Fiva el 
jncaro Caballero ! (the knave Caballero for ever !) 
Jovellanos was now recalled by the same person who 
bad shamefully persecuted him. He demanded a 
trial; but Napoleon's stroke at Bayonne changed the 
&ce of Spanish affiiirs. Joseph, his brother, anxiously 
engaged all men in his administration, who stood 
high in the esteem of the people, and offered Jovel- 
lanos the portfolio of the interior, advised to do so 
bj Urquijo, D'Acanxa, Massaredo, O'Farill, and Ca- 
barrus, the intimate friends of Jovellanos, who said 
they had a positive assurance of his willingness to 
accept it. If this was actually the case, either the 
loss sustained by Joseph's party at Baylen, orthe 
insurrection of the Spaniards soon after this evetit, 
made him change his mind. Jovellanos, on the other 
liand, assures us that his friends urged him to accept 
the ministry, but that he never thonght of doing so, 
thns forming one of the few well informed and liberal 
men who did not join Joseph. Jovellanos embraced 
the cause of tlie insurgents, and became a member 
of the central junta, where it was chiefly owing to 
him, that the council — ^precisely the same in Spain as 
the parliaments in France, in esfrU-de-^torps, aristo- 
cratic feeling, sale of ofl&ces, &c. — ^was revived. No 
sooner had the council met, than it opposed the cen- 
tral jtintn, which was finally dissolved, and Jovellanos 
was shamefully treated. To expose the council, and 
defend liimself and the junta, was the last of his 
hbonrs as a writer. He died Novembers?, 1811, 
sixty-seven years old. 

The cortes, though Jovellanos objected to the 
principle upon whicn they were founded, declared 
nim benemerito de la patria^ a distinction aflter- 
wards often bestowed injudiciously. His Spanish 
prose is considered the finest of modem times. His 
Ehfios, though possessed of some fiiults inherent in 
all compositions of that kind, are redeemed by great 
l)eauty of language and depth of thought. He also 
Wrote an Essay upon Dramatic Exhibitions and Pub- 
lic Diversions, some poems, and a tiagedy, El Pelayo 
(the brave Goth who defended the independence of 
Spam against the Moors), whidi was prevented by 
the clergy from being phiyed before 1700, and a trans- 
lation of the first book of Milton ; but his poetry 
will not procure immortality for his name. The Pan 
jr Torot (Bread and Balls), an essay against bull- 
fights, has been generally ascribed to him, but with- 
out reason. In an excellent address at the distribotkMi 
ef prises in the academy (of fine arts) de St Fernando, 
In 1781 , he depicted the couree of the fine arts to his 
time, from which Cumberland derived his opinions on 
Spanish nrtists. Accordmg to Jovellanos, Lope de 
Vejra hik) jordanes were the promoters of bad taste, 
tlie former in poetry and the tatter in painting. 

S€e Memoriat para la Vida del Kxcmo. Don Gat- 
V^r Melchior de JovellanMy y Noticiai analitieai de. 



sue oirae par Dan Juan jigneim Cean BermudeM 
(Madrid, 1814), extracts of which are given in the 
Letters from Spain, by Leucadio Doblado (Blanco 
White), London ; and Notieku HUtoricae de Don (r. 
if. Jotfellanoi, eoneagradas a eue reepeiables Cenizae, 
J. M. de A. M, (Pahna, 1812, 4to.) ' The wretched 
state of the Spanish book-trade does not allow a com- 
plete collection of his works to appear. 

JOVIUS, Pacl (or Paolo Giovio), a celebrated 
Italian historian, was bom at Como, in 1483, studied 
medicine at Pavia, but took orders, and was bishop 
of Nooeia at the time of his death, in 1652. In hUi 
youth he read the classics under the direction of his 
brother at Rome, and was inspired with the desire of 
becoming the historian of hb time. H is first attempt 
was read by pope Leo, to an assembly of cardinab, 
and the pontiff exclaimed, that — **aner Titus Livy 
— there is no writer more elegant and eloqueDt."-— 
Tiraboschi shows that he has often been represented 
as a liar and flatterer, and two letters of Jovius him« 
self appear to fumidi ground for objections against 
him. He there asserts that an author has the privi. 
lege of dressing some in soft silk, and others in linen; 
and that he would not write without being paid. '* Sta 
m oiio, quia nemo nee eunduxii. " Ranke, in his valua- 
ble work Zur KriHk neuerer Gesekiehisehreiber (Ber- 
lin, 1824), justly observes that a letter may be written 
in a moment of ill humour, but his works must be 
examined to determine whether he actually prnised 
his friends and patrons immoderately. He openly 
censures the popes, his masters, in expressions which 
Catholics would blame in a Protestant writer ; .and 
we ought not to forget the passages in which he speaks 
of the fkleiity due from a historian. As to the money 
which he wanted for his writinss, it is easily explained. 
In his time, authors received no remuneration from 
publishers, but from princes or other eminent indi- 
viduals. But we have no reason to suppose that this 
affected his statements. Rauke observes, that he has 
not found any misrepresentation of frusts, in order to 
please, in Joviua's works, asfiiras he had accurately 
examined them, which was down to the year 1530. 
As Jovius lived at the court of the pope, then still, 
to a certain degree, the capital of Christendom, he 
became personafiy acquainted with many individuals 
of the first importance in history, or other eye-wit- 
nesses, from whom he gathered information. His 
style is not nnfrequently too florid or diffuse, and his 
statements may, perhaps, be coloured by his partiali- 
ties. His Latin is very excellent, Imt the deep views 
of a Machiavelli are wanting. His works are. Hie- 
toria eui Temporie (1494—1547), lib. xlv. (2 vols., 
Florence, 1548— 1552, fol.); Elogia Firorumerudii. 
(Florence, 1549, foL); Elofia Firorum belliea Fir- 
tute illuttrium (ib. 1551, fol.); Commeni, de Rebue 
Tureune (Wittenberg, 1537); DeecripHo BrHannieBy 
ScotuB, Hibermm, et Oreadum (Bale, 1576, fol.) 

JOYEUSE ENTREE ; the name given to the 
important privileges of the estates of Brabant and 
Limburg, with Antwerp, which the dtikes were 
obliged to swear to maintain, before they were allowed 
to enter the ducal residence, from which circumstance 
the name was taken. The most important of these 
privileges was, that the people were released from 
all allegiance, whenever tlie duke should attempt to 
violate their rights. So important were these privi- 
leges considers, that many women went to Brabant 
to be confined there, that their children might enjoy 
the rights of a citisen of Brabant. 

JU A N (pronounced Auan, with a very aspirated A). 
Juan is the Spanish name for John, and a character 
named Don Juan is found in the literature of most 
of tlie modem nations of Europe. As far as we 
know, this cluiracter first appears in the Burladorde 
Sevilla y Convidado de Pierra, a comedy by Gabriel 
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TellM, oonmonly called Tino de Moima. It is well 
known that the earlf French dramatical poetry was 
much faifluenoed by the Spanish, and the Qmvidado 
de Pierra was reproduced oy Moli^re, as Don Jvan, 
ou Le Fettin de Pierre^ a comedy in fire acts, after 
the Spanish piece had already met with great success 
in an Italian dress in Italy. This name lias derived 
its greatest fame, however, from the opera of Monrt, 
oailed Dan Juanj one of his most brilliant composi- 
tions. The variety of sentiments, which the grand 
composer was able to express in thte opem, gave to 
his vast genius an opportunity to treat, almost in the 
same breath, the most lodicroos and the most sublime 
subjects. Don Juan is Justly one of the most popu- 
lar compositions of the German opem. In all these 
worlcs, don Juan is a travelling rake^ who practises 
every where the arts of sedmstion. He is equally 
sucosssfbl in the higlier and the lower ranks, and 
imving invited tiie marble statue of a commander to 
sup with him, is horrilied by seeing the statue actually 
descend from his marble steed to accept the oflSw. 
Don Joan is finally consumed by fiaoMS fit>m the 
infiemal regions. The Don Jwn of lord Byron bears 
no relation to the ok! story, but in narae^ and the 
libertine character of the hero. 

JUBA, a king of Numidia and Mauritania, fiivour- 
ed the cause ot Pompey against Julius Caesar, and, 
after the battle of Phanda, joined his forces to 
those of Soipio. He was conquered in a battle at 
Thapstts, and totally abandoned by his sul^iects. He 
killed himself, with Petrelns, who bad shared his good 
fortune and his advenity, A. U. C. 707. His king. 
dom becamea Homan province, of which fiallustwas 
the fiiet governor. 

JUBA II., a son of Juba I., was led among the 
captives to Rome, to adorn the triumph of Cassar. 
In his captivity, he applied himself to study. He 
gained the hearts of the Romans by tlie courteous- 
ness of his manners, and Augustus rewarded his 
fidelity by giving him in mamage Cleopatra, tlie 
dangliter ofAntony, c on fo nr in g upon liim tiie title of 
king, and making him master or all the territories 
which his fitther once possessed, A. U.C. 783. The 
Maurilanians rewarded his lienevolence by making 
him one of tlieir gods. The Athenians erected a 
statue in his honour, and the Ethiopians worslUpped 
him as a deity. Juba wrote a history of Rome in 
Oreek, which is often quoted and commended by the 
ancients. Only a few ftagments of it remain. He 
also wrote on the history ef Arabia, and the antiqui- 
ties of Assyria, chiefly collected ftom Berosus. Be- 
sides these, he composed some treatises upon tlie 
dmma, Roman antiquities, the nature of animals, 
painUng, grammar, Sec, now lost. 

JUBILATE ; the thinl Sunday after Easter. In 
the primitive diurch, divine servkse was begun with 
the words of the fi6th Psahn, 1st ve ra » Jvbiiaie Deo, 
emnee ferrety Sing to the Lord, all ye lands. 

JUBILEE ; one of the extraordinary festivals of 
the Jews, which was held at the end of every fiftieth 
year. This festival was prodafaned by the sound of 
trumpets through the whole country, on the evening 
of the day of atonement, aliout the autumnal equinoac. 
It was distinguished hf many eminent privileges. 
All debts were to be cancelled. All slaves or cap- 
tives were to be released. All estates which. Iiad 
been sold reverted to their original proprietors or 
their descendants. Houses in wailed towns, however, 
were exempted firom this provision. During this 
year the ground was not ciUtivatML The p^tioal 
olgect of it was to prevent great oppression of the 
poor, as well as their liability to perpetual slavery. 
The disthiction of tribes, too, was thus preserved, in 
respect both totheir fiuailiea and their posMssions ; 
for the kw rendered it necessary for then to keep 



meakMries of their lamilies, in order that theralgkt 
De enabled to prove their riglitjto the iDheritaooK of 
their ancestors. The jubilee, too, probably assisted 
in the computation of tfane, like the Greek Olympiids, 
the Roman lustra, and the Christian centuries. 

In imitation of the Jewish jubilee (or, as some later 
writers have endeavoured to prove, of the sembr 
games of the Romans), the Roman Cathotic cfaiirdi 
instituted a year of jubilee, during whkh the popes 
grant pleimry indulgences to all woo, haTio); confess- 
ed and partaken of the Lord's supper, slali visit 
certain churches. The iirst proctamatioD iw a 
jubilee was issued in 1290, by Boni&oe VIU. TV 
profit whidi the Romish chair drew from it, snd the 
wish that more Christians might have an oppaitnoity 
of pertakhig in it, induced Clement VI.. in isao. to 
declare every fifUeth year, then Urban VI.. in 1389, 
every thirty-third year, and Paul II., in 1470, ercr; 
twenty-fifth year, a year of jubilee. The qoantitj 
of money whkA the jubilee brought to Rome, tnio^ 
ed Paul to designate certain churdies, in the diScreflt 
countries of Christendom, where votaries, who cooM 
not come to Rone, mig4it obtain the advantafes of 
the jubilee ; but on coiSition that the largest pert of 
the profits of these provincial jubilees shoiud lev iniD 
the treasury of the holy.see. The money collected by 
means of these geneml indulgences was aomeiiiDn 
spent in wars against the Turlu, and sometines oscd 
to advance the building of the dinrch of St PeterX 
wliich, ever since tlie sixteenth century, had been 
the standbig pretext under which they were issuel 
The refonnation, to which the sale of iodulgeoces 
gave the first impulse, sensibly diminished these 
proits, and the jubilee whidi Benedict XIV. pra- 
clahned in 1760 had but little success, as was aba 
the case with the last, in 18S5, proclaimed by Leu 
XII. Gulielmus Ventura Aslensis, who, prompted 
by the motives of religion, visited Rome during the 
jubilee in 1900, gives an account, in Latin, of tbc 
huge throng which flocked to the holy city, and the 
abundant wvest whidi the pope reaped. The fol- 
lowing is a tranalatkm of a kw sentences of bb ac^ 
count: " Going out of Rome on the eve of the nati- 
vity of Christ, I saw a great crowd, whidi no nas 
could number. It was noised among the Rooass, 
that there were 2/)00,000 of both sexes in the as- 
sembled multitude. Repeatedly I saw men aad 
women trampled under foot in the press, and 1 toft^ 
was several times in danger of the same fiate . Ihe 
pope received firna them a vast amount of mooey; fa*. 
day and night, two priests stood at the altar of St 
Peter, holduig rakes in their handa, with whidi they 
r^ed in countless sums (leiMiiIrt ni eemm Mwihtf 
raetelhe, raeteibtmiee peemnimn i^fimlmm) *' 1^ 
ferocious trampltaig of this countlos tliroiig briaei 
to mhid some of the ceremonials of Huidoo von^iip< 
The rakes, with which the money was gathered int* 
the ponUfical bank, have, in later days, wen sdoptcd 
as the fomiture of a iiaaard, or rotige et woir table ia 
gaming-iiouses. 

JUDAy the tribe and ktaigdom. Seelfe^rrwt.ani 
Jeuf9, 

JUDiEA. See PaieHme. 

JUDAS ; sumamed Jeeetrmty from the place of hit 
birth; one of the twelve apostleB of Jesus, whonkr 
betraved into the handsof the Jewish pricats» under the 
semblance ofa friendly salutation. His divine MvKr 
addressed to hfan the mild remof^— Do you betisy the 
Son of man with a kias P Remorse for his cniae led 
him to suidde. The Cainf tes, Ceiinthians, and %m 
other heretics, held him in great veneratioa. 

Judae, brother of James, according to Liil»i ^ 
of the twelve disciples. Matthew aad Maii f» 
him TkaddeuM eumamed LeUmmi. HeiseoDsidHfd 
the author of the epistle wUch our tiaMlilwi ^ 
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the EpUiU of Si Judt^ though the name in the Greek 
is tile same in both instance. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS. See Jewt. 

JUDAS' TREE, (eereit CanmUntk), a small tree, 
remarkable for the beautj of its rose-coloured flowers, 
which, appearing in a profusion before the develop- 
ment of the leaves, render it, on a distant view, very 
similar in appearance to a peach tree in blossom. 
The structure of the flowers, however, is widely dif- 
ferent, and places It in the natural family leguminata, 
The leaves are large, simple and oardaie. It is found 
only in the more southern parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

JUDGES, m Hebrew history. See Hebrewa, 

JUDICA ; the flfth Sunday af^ Lent ; so called 
because the primitive church began the service on 
that day with the words Judica me, Dwiune (P«. zliii. 

1.). 

JUDITH ; widow ofManaases ; a Jewish herohie 
of great beauty, virtue and courage, whose history 
is given in the book which bears her name, the author 
and age of which are unknown. The Catholic church 
admits it into the canon, but it has been generally 
considered apocryphal by Protestants. Judith, it is 
well knovm, is represented as going out to the tent of * 
Holofemes, an Assyrian genml, who was besieging 
Bethtilia, charming him with her beauty, and taking 
advantage of the admission to his tent, thus afibrded 
her, to cut oflThis head, while he dept, with his own 
sword. Some writers have given an allegorical inter- 
pretation to this history. 

JUGERUM; a Roman measure ; a piece of ground 

which could be ploughed in one day by a yoke of 

oxen ; a Roman acre, 240 feet long, 120 feet broad 

(28,800 sq. feet). It was the unit of field-measure, 

and divided into ^Jugerum {aehu quadrahui)=iA^¥30 

Roman square feet ; ^/M^ertim(e/mui)=:3600. Aehu 

minimue was a strip four feet wide and 120 feet long 

=480 Roman square feet Twojtigera were called 

httredium ; 100 hteredia made one em/nria, and four 

eeniuriee {zz90djugera) one eaUue, In the time of 

the khoga, two jugera were reckoned a suflldent 

allowance for a Ikther of a femily ; at a later period, 

seven ; 376 B. C, iSfty; but, even at a still later 

period, it was considered dishonounble for a senator 

to possess more than SOOJwgera, 

JUGGERNAUT, or JAGANATH 0* e. the hrd 
ef the world) ; the most celebrated and sacred temple 
in HindosCan, in the district of Cuttack, on the coast 
of Orissa. Ilie temple stands naar the shore, not for 
iirom the Chilka lake, fai a waste, sandy tnct, and 
appears like a shapeless maas of stone. The idol is 
a carved block of wood, with a hideous feoe, painted 
bbck, and a distended, blood-ned mouth. It is mag- 
nificentlv dressed, and the appellation ofJwggematd 
is one of the names of Vishnu, the preserver of the 
vorld. (See huNan Mythology,) On festhral days, 
the throne of the image is placed on a tower sixty feet 
high, moving on wheels, accompanied with two 
other idols— -his white brother, Balaram, and his 
yellow sister, Shubndra— who likewise sit on their 
separate thrones. Sue long ropes are attached to the 
tower, by which the people draw it along. The priests 
>nd their attendants stand round the &one on the 
f(^er, and occasionally turn to the worshippers, with 
iodeoent songs and gestures. The walls of the tem- 
ple and the sides of Uie car are also covered with 
obscene Usages, in large, durable sculpture. While 
^ tower moves along, numbers of the devout wor- 
^pperB throw themselves on the ground, in order to 
be crushed by the wheels, and the multitude shout hi 
approbation of the act, as a pleasing sacrifice to the 
noU In the temple, a number of prostitutes are kept 
^ the pilgrims who come there, and also several 
^^"m w' mted bolls^ whidfaie commonly fed by the 



pilgrims with herbs. A bone of Crisbna is preserved 
in Uie temple as a precious relic, but shown only to a 
few. Every year, particularly at two great festivals, 
in March and July, the pilgrims fiock in crowds to 
the temple. It Is calculated that there are at kaat 
1,200,000 of them annually, of whom it is said nhw 
out of ten die on the road, of femine, hardship, and 
sickness; at any rate, it is a well known fact that the 
country, for miles round the sacrsd place, is covered 
with human bones. Many old persons undertake the 
pilgrimage that they may die on the holy ground. 
Not ihr from the temple is a place called Golgeika 
by the Europeans, where the corpses are thrown, and 
dogs and vultures are always feeding on the canrion. 
The contributions of the pilgrims amount to aoonsid- 
erable revenue (about £12,000 per annum), which 
feUs to the government, after deducting the expenses 
of the tempfe. The English took ponessioD of the 
province in 1803, and forbore to exact the eontribo- 
tion of the pilgrims, during the marquis of Weiles- 
ley^ administration; but on his departure firom 
India, the Bengal government passed an ordinance 
ibr the management of the pagoda, and the taxing of 
the pilgrims. Thesuperintradenoeoftheternnleand 
priests was given, in 1809, to the rajah of Kurdah, 
with the charge of executing the dd r^ulalions. A 
road fVom Calcutta to the temple has been made 
since 1810, to which a wealthy Hindoo, njah Sukr 
mi^ Roy, contributed j&16,000 sterling, on oonditiaD 
of its bdng called l^ his name. 

JUGGLERS ; men who perform, In puUie, tricks 
of legerdemain. In the middle ages, the name of 
JomgUurM was given to the instrument-players who 
accompanied the Troubadours. Afterwards the^e 
performers employed themselves in tricks and games, 
which, if Ducange's derivation oijomgieurfrom/oeu- 
laria, or joeulaiiTy is correct, must have bean their 
original occupation. They accompanied with drama- 
tic action the songs which they helped to sing ; they 
were bu fi bons, and united m bands, which hM many 
nrivile^. thej formed in Paris a society, the meas- 
hers of which owelt together in the Awe 4ea Jong- 
lewM, afterwards St Mien dee Minitriere. Those 
whom we wmcaXL jugglers, men of wooderfol activity, 
and skilfoi equilihnsts, were then distinguished bj the 
name of bateleure, or batahree. From ue accounts of 
travellers, we know that in Hither and Farther Ashi, 
between the old Ganges and the Orontes, where the 
Ihnbs are very pliant, the arts of babmcing, of tumb- 
ling, and of moving the body rapidly, and with per- 
fect rmlarity, are still preserved, and have been 
handeddown for thousands of years. Fanatical pen- 
ances, and the excitement of religious orgies, in those 
countries where the body Is capaole of the most un- 
natural contortions, first gave rise to these tricks of 
jugglery, which were tlxMiglit to assist in atonhig for 
the past, or in nedielingand determining the future. 
Thus originated there tto Joggling tricks, which are 
likewise met with among several tribes of North 
America. Raised toan art by the Hindoos, a people 
addicted to meditaiUon, and fond of games, these tricks 
became a profession, which is stiU exercised in its 
highest perfection in China, on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel, and In both penfa»ulas, on this side, and 
beyond the Ganges. During the last few years, the 
people of Europe have boen able to verify the 
accounts of the agility, the muscular strength, and 
the suppleness in tne limbs of these Hindoos, by the 
sight of jugglers, who, from time to time, have 
euiibited in Britain, and the continent 

Botti^ has proved that, in ancient times, there 
were still more wonderful exhibitions of this kind. 
That which appear* to lie the most extraordinarr 
trick of these jugglera — the swallowing the swordy 
and the catcfataig sevand knives thrown quickly into 
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the air— wa^ often performed before the atideBts ; 
and an inBcription in Gruter (Thes. p. dcxxxvii, p. 
1.) even states that, in the baths of Agripps, of Titus, 
and of Trajan, at Rome, a bear was exhibited, dres- 
sed in a limg toca, who played the same tricks with 
balls, that surprise us in these Indian jugglers. To 
such extraordinary occupations did the patience of the 
manmeiarii constrain even beasts, in order to amuse 
the Roman people, always greedy of what was new 
and strange^ or the luxurious populace of the great 
provincial cities. Games in which balls, painted 
with various bright colours, were thrown round the 
body without interruption, exercises in equilibrium, 
where every false step was instant death, were exhi. 
bited by these birds of pessc^e, the wandering chil- 
dren of every city, in a pertection which yet aston- 
ishes us in the accounts and descriptions of the 
&Uiers of the church. For the &thers, with Manetho 
{Apotelesmat, iv. 289), and the Latin poet Manilius, 
whose astronomical poem draws the horoscope for 
different stations of lire, furnish the most satisnctory 
idea of this part of ancient art. Those who threw 
the knives the ancients called ventilaioreSyBXid those 
who threw the bails in a perpetual circle are men- 
tk>ned by Quintihan under the name of pilarii. 

One of the Hindoos, who btely exhibited in Europe, 
was wonderful for his power of moving every iwrt 
of his body, without one part preventing the motion 
of another. While he held in equilibrium, on his 
forehead, a little building, consistuig of piec^ of 
sticks, which would foil apart if not very nicely bal- 
anced, and continually put it together and took it to 
pieces, with his toes he kept hi rapid motion a num- 
ber of rings, which alone would seem to require great 
skill and attention. A very difficult feat, which he 
also performed, was to string pearls upon a thread by 
meaas of the tongue. This feat, tiM>, the fothers 
mention expressly, so that the most wonderful tricks 
now exhibited, were performed before the ancients, 
that is, before the uihabitants of the large cities of 
the Roman empire, such as Antioch. 

Some have endeavoured to derive from the name 
of the old lynx sorcerers (yiwn^tr) the modem 
word Juggletf whidi came laist from the Provincial 
Langue-d*Oe. The two arts, which are still united in 
India, that of divination and of exhibitions of bodily 
address and agility, were both practised by those an- 
cient artists. 

JUGURTHA ; the son of Manastabal, a son of 
Masinissa by a concubine. Under tlie care of Mi- 
cipsa, his father's brother, and king of Numidia after 
Masinissa, he received as good an education as the two 
sons of Micipsa, Adherbal, and Hiempsal. He was 
of a line person, of manly strengtli, and endowed by 
nature with superior talents. He early formed him- 
self for a soldier. Micipsa, who began to fear him, 
determined on his removal, and sent him with an 
array to assist the Romans agafaist Kumantia ; but 
here his valour and conduct won the esteem of the 
army, and the friendship of Sdpio. Micipn now 
sought to conciliate him by fovours. He adopted 
him, and declared him ioint heir to the crown with 
his two sons. On his deathbed, he exhorted him to 
friendship and fidelity towards his two sons, united 
with him almost bythe bonds of brotherhood ; and 
he commanded them to honour Jugurtha, and to 
emulate bis virtues. Jugurtha promised every thing 
to the dying king, although he had abready rewlved 
to become sole master ot Niunidia. Soon after the 
death of Micipsa, he caused Hiempsal to be mur- 
dered, and drove Adherbal from the country, taking 
possession of his whole portion of Numidia. H earing 
that Adherbal had gone to Rome, he also sent auk 
bassadors there, to counteract by bribes thn effect of 
his rvpresentatiuns. Tiie gi^eater part of Uie senate 



declared in bis fovOor. Ten eommiiikaifn vne 
named to divide Kumidia between Adlwrbsl aiui 
Jugurtha, and to make an investigation on the sp< 
wiUi regard to the murder of Hiempsal. Tlicse sU> 
were bribed. They dedaied the murder an set of 
self-defence, and allotted to Jagurtha the richest pro- 
vinces. The commissioners had hardly depaited, 
when, to draw Adherbal into a war, hemikde an tttack 
upon his territory, and committed the Bost (vriUe 
devastations. All this was boine without coisphist. 
Jugurtha now made another attack upon Adlurbdi, 
and obliged him to take up arms in self-defcoce. 
Adherbal was defeated, and his army destroyed, mr 
the capital dty of C irta. He fled wiUiin the wdls, and 
was immediately besieged. He found an opportonitj, 
however, to mid^ known his unhappy situation at 
Rome; but Jugurtha^s friends, by their intrigues, 
prevented any Uiing being done except the smlior 
of commissioners. As might have been expectnl 
their mission was of no avail. In the mean wiiile, 
tlie siege of Cirta was pressed with vigour. Adhfr- 
bai was forced to surrender, and, in spite of bit 
promise to mnt him life, Jugurtha caused hin tn 
be inhuman^ murdered. The Roman people nor 
called for more vigorous measures against such a 
perjured villain, and the senate declared war. 11i» 
chief command was given to the consul Lurii»Cal- 
pumius Piso, a man who united military talents wiih 
the most shameful avarice. At first he cairied on 
the war with seal, and conquered aevend cities ; bat 
he soon after entmd into a negotiation with Jupir- 
tha, and granted him, as he had not been sparing of 
his money, very favourable conditions. He was to 
retain Numidia, and was merely to give to tlie repub- 
lic a certain number of horses and elephants, aud a 
moderate sum of money. Much discontent was sbovn 
at Rome, and Jugurtha was obliged to ooa»e with a 
safecoiiduct, to stand before the tribunal of the pro* 
pie. In Rome, he succeeded in gaining one nf tin 
tribunes, so that, when about to answer before t)i« 
people, the tribune imposed silence upon hinii ajd 
the assembly dispersed without deciding any thing 
Jugurtha now carried hb insolence so nr io Rone 
as to cause the assassination of Massiva, an illegiti- 
mate son of Gulussa, brother of Micipsa, to wboa 
the Roman people were inclined to award the crowa 
of Numidia. As a safecoodnct had been prooiised 
him, he merely received orders to quit the city in* 
mediately. War was again dedarad against hiav 
and carried on by the consul Posthumius Albiaai; 
but the artifices of Jugurtha caused the year to psss 
without any decisive measures being taken. Thia 
prince was also fortunate enough, immediately after 
the departure of the consul, to defieat his brother, 
Attlus Posthumius, and constrained him to on^ » 
shameful peace, and to sufio- his amy to pesa undit 
the yoke ; on which account the senate refiisfd u> 
ratify the peace, and sent the celebrated Metellus to 
Numidia. This general conquered Jugwtha in a 
great battle, and remained firm against all his hribck 
When on the point of signing a shameful peace, wkI 
surrendering to the Roiuins, Jugurtha, through Utt 
that they might inflict vengeance on him for lus ft** 
mer crimes, suddenly changed his resolution, mnI 
determined once more to abme the worsU He ^vmr 
nioned together all his remaining power, and br^M 
operations with so much skill, that Metellus saw thai 
his wish of ending the war would not be ful&iU^- 
Marius, at the same time, had, by his iiitrie»c^ 
caused the recall of MettiUus, and his own app««n^ 
ment in his place; but, before he left Rone. Ju^ 
tha had narrowly escaped falling into tlie ha»t« << 
the Romans by the treachery of one of his serf »nt^ 
Bomilcar. Again beaten bv Metellus, he r6Mil«««l 
to ask for the assistance 4X tha Getuliaus. AHti « 
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Boodins, kiDg of MamitsnSa. He obtained it, and, 
at the head m a new army, attempted to reconquer 
his kingdom. In the mean while, Marios had ar- 
riTed in Africa to supersede Metelius. After taking 
the city of Capsa, and the fortress of Mulucha, he 
retreated toiwards the sea coast, but, on his way, was 
attacked by the joint army of Jugurtha and Boc- 
chus, and obliged to retreat to a neighbouring moon- 
tain. Here uie enemy surroundMl them, and, in 
the expectation of complete victory, gave themselves 
up to immodeiate Joy; but, when fatigued with 
dancing and feasting, they yielded to sleep, the 
Romans rushed down upon them from the heights, 
and completely runted them. Four days after, 
Jugurtha and Bocchus made a new attack, hoping 
to surprise the Romans ; but Marius received them 
so valiantly, that nearly their whole army of90fiO0 
men was cut to pieces, though Jugurtha himself 
fought with eztraordinaiT bravery. The king of 
Mauritania now concluded a peace with the Romans, 
and abandoned his ally. Sylla persuaded him to 
draw Jugurtha into his power, and deliver him to 
the Romans. Under pretence of mediating between 
the contending parties, Bocchus enticed mm to his 
court. He was here seised and delivered to Sylla, 
who sent him, in chains, to Marius, at Cirta. Thus 
the war was ended, and Numidia became a Roman 
province. Marius adorned his triumph with his 
prisoner Jugurtha and his two sons. After this 
prince had suffered many insults from the people on 
this occasion, he was thrown into a dark prison, 
where he was starved to death after six days. Some 
historians relate that he was executed in prison 
immediately after the triumph. His two sons 
remained captive at Venusium. Sallust has written 
an account of this war in a masterly style. 

JULIA, the only daughter of Augustus and Scri- 
bonia, possessed pleasing manners, extraoidioary 
beauty, and a cultivated mind. She was first married 
to the young Marcellus, the son of Octavia by her 
first tiusband. Having soon become a widow, she 
married Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, to whom she 
bore three sons and two daughters. Even during 
the lifetime of her husband, she led an unprincipled 
life. Ail in Rome, except Augustus, were acquainted 
with her licentious conduct After the death of 
Anippa, he gave her in marriage to Tiberius, who 
wdl knew her character, but did not dare to oppose 
the will of the emperDr. After this new marriage, 
Julia by no means gave up her former indulffences, 
so that Tiberius, unwilling to be a witness of them, 
or to complain toAuguSus, left the court. Her 
ihamelessness went so fiir that she caused ta be 
placed on the statue of Mara, every morning, as 
Bumy crowns as she had had lovers in the past night. 
Her excesses at last could no longer be concealed 
from her fiither. In the roost violent anger, he 
determined at first to have her executed, but after* 
wards consented to banish her to Pandataria, a 
desohile island on the coast of Campania, where her 
■MHher, Scribonia, aoeompanied her. He would 
never forgive her, notwithstanding the eanest sup- 
plication of the people. At last, however, he was 
prevailed upon to pennit her to leave the island for 
the city of Rhegium, on the continent. She never 
dared to retnm to Rome. After the death of the 
oaperor, she suffered still more. As long as he had 
uved, Tiberius had always professed much tenderness 
for her, and had often begged him to pardon her ; 
bat now he treated her with the greatest cruelty. 
jBHors, she could not leave the rlty of Rhegium : 
Tiberius now confined her to her house. He even 
took from her the little pension which Augu<(tus had 
uVvwedher; and she died in the fifteenth year of her 
csua, hi poverty and distress. 



JULIAN. Fkvius Claudius Jnlianus» a Roman 
emperor, to whom the Christians gave the surname 
of the ApoaUUe, son of Julius Constans (brother ci 
Constantino the Great) and of Basilias, his second 
wife, daughter of the prefect Julian, was bom at 
Constantinople, in the year 331. When har«Uy six 
years old, he saw his fiither and several members 
of his family murdered by the soldiers of the emperor 
Constans II., his cousin (a son of Constantino the 
Great) . He and his younger brother Gallus narrowly 
escaped death. The education of the two princes 
was intrusted to Eusebius c^ Nicomedia, who gave 
them Mardonius for their instructor. They were 
brought up in tlie Christian religion, which was yet 
a new one at the court of the emperor. They were 
obliged also to enter the order of priests, that they, 
might thus be removed from the throne, and they 
were chosen readers in their church. This educa- 
tion produced a very different effect on the minds 
of the two brothers, whose characters were very 
dissimilar. Gallus, the younger, never left Chris- 
tianity, and thus obtained the praise of the ecclesias- 
tical historians. Julian, being older, had felt more 
deeply the persecution of his &mily, and the con- 
straint and rear in which he was obliged to pass his 
youth. He therefore sought consmtion in the 
study of philosophy and belles-lettres. At the age 
of twenty-four, he went to Athens and to Nicomedia, 
where he eigoyed tlie society of several instructors, 
particularlv that of the sophist Libanios. Here 
be was induced to reject the religion of those who 
had massacred his ftmily, and to embrace paganism. 
Yet he does not appear to have had sufficient 
strength of mhid to rise above the religious preju- 
dices of that age. At least we find that he beUe%'ed 
m astrology, in the science of the hanupieesy in the 
art of caUfaig up intermediate spirits to one's assist- 
ance, and learning from them the future, with 
several other supentitious notions. Constans, who 
feared an attack of the Germans upon the provinces 
of the Roman empire, determined at last, at tJie 
solicitation of his wife Eusebia, to give to Julian the 
command of an army against them. He was 
proclaimed Cfesar bv Constans. at Milan, in 355, 
whose sister Helen he receivea in marriage. He 
now prooseded, with a small body of troops, to Gaul, 
which was laid waste by the Germans. It was 
hardly to be expected that a youth, who thus fiir 
had attended only to the study of philosophy and 
belles-lettres, would be able, especiallv witli so 
small means, to conquer the formidaole enemy 
against whom he was sent. The emperor Constans 
himself appears not to have calculated upon the 
probability of sudi an evenL After Julian had 
passed the winter in preparations for the ensuing 
war, he marched against the Germans, took several 
cities, conouered them in various engagements, and, 
in a great oattle near Strasburg, completely defeated 
seven of their princes, and entirely delivered Gaul. 
He pursued the Germans beyond the Rhine, and 
conquered them in their own country. As a aovemor 
also, he displayed extraordinary talents. He gave 
to Gaul a new constitution. He settled the finances, 
diminished the taxes, and assessed them more justly, 
put an end to the abuses which had crept into the 
courts of justice, administered justice himself in the 
most hnportant cases, and laid the foundation of 
cities and castles. While he was thus providing 
for the happiness of a great nation, he was accuse^ 
before Constans, of aiming at independence. The 
.lealouiy ci the suspicious emperor could not fiiil to 
be excited by the brilliant career of his young 
kinsman in GauL He was even base enough Ui stir 
up, secretly, tlie Gauls against him, and to recall his 
belt troops, under pretence that he wanted to employ 
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thpm against the Persians. This order caused a rebel- 
lion amonr the soldiers, who were unwilling to go to 
Persia. They proclaimed their leader Julian emperor, 
in March, 860, in soite of his own resistance. Julian 
gave information or the state of things to Constans, 
who ordered him to renounce his tiUe of emperor. 
Much as he was inclined to do this, the Gallic le- 
gions equally opposed his inclination. The emperor 
now sent an army against Julian, who made prepara- 
tions in his defence. He left Gaul, whejne he had 
passed five years, took Sirmium, the capital of lUyria, 
and besieged Aquileia. Here he heard c£ the 
death of we emperor Constans. He now passed 
rapidly through Thrace, and reached Constantinople, 
December 11, 361, where he was immediately pro- 
claimed emperor. He began by putting a stop to 
many abuses, and Ihniting Uie splendour of his court. 
Of the thousand barbers, and attendants at the baths, 
employed by his predecessors, he retained but a 
single one. The number of cooks, too, which was 
likewise very great, he reduced to one. The eunuchs 
were dismissed, as well as those called curioti, who, 
under pretence of informing the emperor of useful 
things, were dangerous spies, and the bane of all 
social intercourse. After these retrenchments, he was 
able to remit to the people the fifth part of all their 
taxes. Julian sought to restore the heatlien wonhip 
in all its splendour, and, on that aooount, opposed^ 
Christianity as much as was in his power, without,' 
however, like many of his predecessors, cruelly per- 
secuting the Christians thonselves. He took from 
the Chiistian churches their riches, which were often 
very great, and Avided them among his sddien. 
He souriit likewise to induce the Christians, by flat- 
tery or nvour, to embrace paganism, and, failhig in 
the attempt, he laboured to miuce their condition dis- 
aereeable. Thus, for example, he forbade them to 
plead before a court of justice, or to receive oflSoes in 
the state. Indeed, the Christians were no longer 
allowed to profess their faith openly; for he well 
knew what powerful arms the Scriptures afforded for 
combating paganisuL To raider false the prophecy 
of Jesus, with regard to the temple at Jerusalem, he 
permitted the Jews to rebuild it, a1x)ut 300 years 
after its destruction ; but it is said that flames of fire 
arose from beneath, and consumed some of the work- 
men. In the meanwhile, he wished to end the war 
with the Persians. His first campaign against them 
was successful He took several citia, ami advanced 
as for as Ctesiphon. Want of means of subsistence 
obliged him to retreat. June 26, 365, he was mor- 
tally wounded, and died the following night, In the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. 

There b hardly, either in ancient or in modem 
history, a prince whom historians have Judged so dif> 
ferently. Perhaps it is because his character was 
full of contradictions ; and some believe that he had 
so many good and so many bad qualities, that it is 
easy to blame or to praise him without violating the 
truth. On the one side, learned, magnanimoos, 
moderate, temperate, circumspect, just, merciful, 
humane ; on the other, inconsistent, fickle, eccentric, 
ftnatical, and superstitious in the highest degree, 
ambitious, and full of eagerness to be at once a Plato, 
a Marcus Aurelhis, and an Alexander, he sought 
chiefly for the means of disUnruishing himself from 
all others. At the bottom of aQ these features in his 
character, there appears to lie a sarcastic, sophistic 
coldness and dissimulation. Some of his works have 
come down to us. Several speeches, letters, and 
satires, among which the satires on the Caesars, and 
that on the people of Antioch, called MitopogoH, are 
distinguished for wit and humour. The first is par- 
ticttlany esteemed. A critical Judgment passed upon 
those who had sat upon the first of the throoee of 



earth, by a philosopher who bad himself oeenpied Iks 
same seat, must indeed possess a pecoiisr dMim. U • 
his Muopogon, Julian severely Uushes the Antiodu. 
ans, but spares no praise when he speaks of luBadf. 
The liest and most complete edition of his renusii^ 
works is that of Esekiel Spanheim (Leipsic, 1606, 
folio). They prove that this emperor poMed 
talent, wit, vivadty, ease in writing, and sobk firr- 
tility; but he appears to have ooafonaed toonoch to 
the taste of his age, in which a mere ihetoriol ayU 
of declamation took the place of eloquence, lotitie- 
sis the place of thought, and play on word^ tht plan 
of wit. He wrote &o a work against the Chrkin 
religion, of which we have yet some estrscu Ust 
have been translated into French by the narqitii 
D'Argens. 

JULIAN CALENDAR. See Cbtaubr, aod 
Bpock. 

JULIANA ; a female who pasBCSBed greet inli- 
ence at the court of the Mogul em p erois of Hiodao- 
stan in the earlier part of the laat oentnry. Shevsi 
bom in Bengal, in 1658, atnd was the daagliler of t 
Portuguese named Augustin Dias D'Aoosta. After 
having suffered shipwiSck, she went to the eeait 4 
the great Mogul Aurengaebe, whose &voar she coo- 
ciliated tiy presenting him with some curiosities whidi 
she had preserved. Being appointed saperiotesdett 
of the harem of that prinoe, and governess cf bvsai 
Behadur Shah, she had an opportunity of reodnw 
some important services to the latter, who sooomu 
to the crown in 1707, under the title ofSkaAjMrn, 
He was under the necessity of defending his iicvif> 
acquired authority against his brothers by font of 
arms ; and, in a liafetle which took place, Jolin, 
mounted on an elephant by the side of the espow, 
animated him by her advwe wfaca his troops bcfsn to 
give way ; and to her exliortatioos he was wStM 
wr the complete victory which he bbtaiael Hff 
services were rewarded with the title o( priooeff, Ike 
rank of the wife of an oinrah, and a profiaioa d 
riches and honours. Shah Aalum had such sa opis- 
ion of her talents, that he was aocnstonied le uh 
'* If Juliana were a man, 1 would taake tm vf 
visier." Jehander Shah, who became emperor of 
Hindooetan in 1712, was equally sensible of ber 
merit ; and, though she expeneaced sobbs peneoi* 
tlon when that prinoe was deposed by his aephev, 
in 1718, she speedily neovei«d her infiuenos, asd 
retained it till her death, hi 1783. 

JULIERS ; foimeriy a duchy in Wcstphslii. 
bounded north by Guelders, east by Coloois sod tkt 
Rhine, south by Blankenheim and SdiWai, vA 
west by Liege, Guelders, and the Mease. It ape 
forms a part of the Prussian proviaoe of the Uwr 
Rhine, and government of Aix-la-CfaapeUe. It te 
a fruitful soil, which produces all sorts of com ■ 
abundance, together with good meadow and psotatt 
land. Much woad also is cultivated hers, sad Ho* 
manofiictured. 

JULIERS-CLBVES-BfiRO ; a provhioa n ff^ 
sia, in the German circles of Lower Rhine aad W^ 
phalia, comprehending the lale archbialKiprie a 
Cologne, the duchies of Clevea and Berg, ^^^i^ 
pulation, 006,186 ; square miles, 3636. It b dimW 
into three governments— Colodpae, DnsseUlorf. vi 
Cleves. It is one of the most popokios tffriwnai 
belonging to Prussia. The Rhine passes ChM^ 
the whole length of it. The tahabitants on Csilo* 
lies, Lutherans, and Calvintsts. 

JULIUS; the name of three popcs^ of ahoa ^ 
shall only mention the two last . 

JiUius II. (GIttliano della Roveia), a aalkr « 
Albtsola. originally a fisherman, was elefaled. oyM 
uncle Sixtos IV., to the rank of a hiriiopaBd «(» 
nal, was appointed papal lifMa to Pfaaos^iii'" 
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1503, WB8 elected pope; and although, while cardi- 
nal, the friend of the French, he now beoaine their 
enemy. He ezconmiunicated the duke of FertBra, 
gave Navarre to Spain, besieged Mirandola, com- 
manded his army in person, formed the league of 
Cambray against Venice, and was altogether warlike 
in his measures. The king of France and the em- 
peror convened a council at Pisa, before whom he 
was summoned to appear and expfaUn his conduct ; 
but he did not obey the summons, and called another 
council in the Lateran. In 1512, he made open war 
agiunst Louis XII. The French defeated the papal 
army near Ravenna, but were soon after driven out 
of Italy. Julius died in 1514. He is considered one 
of the most immond of the popes. His ooodoct cer- 
tainly was little befitting the bead of the Christian 
church. To procure means for building St Peter's^ 
he ordered the sale of indulgences, which was one 
of the immediate causes of the reformation, so that 
the Protestants may say, without paiadoz, that St 
Peter's is the great monument of Protestantism. 
Connected with the plan of rebuilding St Peter's by 
Bramante was that g^ embellishmg the Vaticaa ; 
and, on Bramante's recommendation, Julius II. in- 
vited Raphael to Rome, in 1506, whera he painted a 
superb suite of apartments, called La. Segnatura, In 
the ducal g|[allery, at Florence, there is a fine portrait 
of Julius II. by Raphael. See Bramantey wad Ror- 
pkael. 

JuHuM III. ^Giovanni Maria Giocchi), a Roman of 
low birth, called himself Del Monie^ because his 
family originated finom Monte Sabino, in the Floren- 
tine territory. He was made cardinal by Paul III., 
in 1636, took an active part in the oouBcil of Trent, 
as papnl legate, and was the chief cause that it was 
transferred to Bologna, against the will of Charles 
v. Julius was elected pope in 1550. He received 
the fiigitive Nestorian patriarch Sulnea, mid en- 
deavoured to effect a union with the Nestoiians. He 
died 1555, and is accused of the greatest licentious- 
ness, even of unnatural intercourse with a certain 
Innocent whom he created cardinal. 
JULIUS CiESAR. See Ccesar. 
JULIUS OP MBDICL See Clement. 
JULIUS ROM ANUS. See Giuiio Romano. 
JULY ; the seventh month in our calendar, which, 
in the Roman year, bore the name of Qumiilis, as the 
fifth in the computation of Romulus, even after Numa 
had prefixed January and February. Mark Antony 
effected a change in its name, in honour of Julias 
Caesar, wiio was bom iv. Idue Qmntilit, and thcnce- 
finrwaid, by a decree <^ the senate, it was called 
Mine, 

JUMNA, or YUMNA ; a celebrated river of Hhi- 
doostan, which has its source in the Himalaya moun- 
tains. It enters the provfaice of Delhi, and, passing 
the cities of Delhi and AgrB,fidis faito the Ganges at 
Allahabad. Its length is esthnated at 780 miles. 

JUMPING MOUSE [merianes, F. Cuv.). A litUe 
aaimal which bears a great resembkuice, in the 
length of its hind len, and mode of leaping, to the 
(erboa. It is founa m America, finm Canada to 
Maqrland, and perhaps still &rther south. It is about 
the siae of the common mouse. The head, back,and 
upper parts of the bodv, are reddish-brown, durkett 
QB the back. The under parts are cream coloured, 
vith a yellow streak passing along the body. The 
tail is longer than the body. This anhnal frequents 
grain and grass Adds : it breeds very fiist, and oo- 
CMiomdly oonmiits consklerable havoc. When the 
cold weather commences, it goes into winter quap- 
^Bn, and remains torpid tiU tm warm season returns. 
1^ jompiBg mouse does not exclusively move oo its 
bhid ieet, but is capable of running on ail-fours with 
fireat spceiL Tlie leaps taken by this diminutive 
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creature, when pursued, are astonishing. It some- 
times clears five or six feet at a single bound. There 
is another species found in the vicinity of Hudson*s 
iMqr* which closely resembles the above, in its habits 
and mode of progression. 

JUNE ; the sixth month in our calendar. Vossios 
gives three etymobgies of the name^^one &cmJuno; 
another Srcmjungo (to join), referring to the union 
between the Romans and Sabines, under Romulus 
and Titus Tatius ; a third finom Jmuorea (the young 
men), Romulus having been said to have assigned the 
monUi of May to the eiders, and that of June to the 
young men, when he divided the people into tiiese 
two great classes, the former to serve in counsel, the 
latter in war. These origins are more fully explain- 
ed by Ovid. The name h^also been traced to Junius 
Brutus, the first consul 

JUNG, John Hbnry, called Siilling, was bom 1740, 
in Nassau, and di^ in 1817, at Carlsruhe. In his youth 
he was apprentice to a tailor. The desire of know, 
ledge which always occupied him, made him afterwards 
attempt to become a schoolmaster. He was unsuc- 
cessftil, and returned to the tailors* business, from 
which, however, he was called several times to be- 
come a tutor. At last he succeeded in procuring the 
means of studying medicine in Strasburg, and was 
afterwards a physician in Elberfield. He has de- 
scribed, himself, the greater part of his life ; and the 
celebrated work ffeinrieh StilUng'a Jngend, Jung- 
Ung^jahre und fFcMderschaft (BerUn, 1777, 3 vols.), 
in a new form, under the title Lebenabetckreihung 
(Berlin, 1806, 5 vols.), is incomparable. He relates, 
with nmdesty and simplicity, the way in which his 
life was paned among the classes of people less 
fovoored ij exterior gills of fortune ; and his pbus 
and pure heart discloses itself so unaffectedly and 
involuntarily, and the style is at the same time so 
excellent, that the work is one of the |D08t popular 
among the German classics. It has a charm of a 
very peculiar kind, and many readers willejmpathiae 
with the author, even in those passages of mpticai 
devotion, which do not accord with the tone of their 
own minds. His works of devout mysticism are very 
numerous. Those best known are his Theobald der 
SehwUrmer, Dae Hemweh^ Der Fotkelehrer^ &c 
Much opposition was excited by his strange work 
Thearie der Geieterkunde (Nuremberg, 1808), and 
the Apology for the same (1809), which is connected 
with his Seenen aue dan GeieUrreicke (Frankfort, 
1803). In these works, he not only shows ius ftill 
belief in apparitions, and adduces numerous cases, 
which he considers undeniable, but also tries, in the 
first, to establish a theory of the nature of spirits,and 
the mode in which they appear.' Even those wiio dis- 
believe entirely in apparitions, will find these works 
of great interest, because they will show him with 
liow much appearance of truth many of the moat 
remarkable cases are related by several witnesses of 
respectable character, wi|o had not previowly be-' 
lieved ui tlie reality of such appearances, and under 
circumstances whidi in ordinary cases, would be con- 
sidered oQudnaive. Jung made himself known, also, 
by liis nomerous works on medical suljects, the ve- 
terinary art, political economv, &c He was, more- 
ever, one of the most sucoessrol opesators for the cure 
of the cataract '* Already has ha/' says Maithison, 
in his Letters (Zurich, 1795), ''restored sight to 
more than 2000 poor blind people, not only gratis, 
but in many cases,, with the aoditioo of pecuniary 
assistance." Goethe^ in his Jua Memem Leben 
second volume, pages 378 and 489, gives a fine 
character of Jung. 

JUNGER, John Faxnxaic, bom 1759, at Leipsic, 
was first apprentice to a merchant, afterwards studied 
law, and, at a later period, devoted himself entirely 
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to belles-lettres. He became tutor to two princes 
and, in 1789, was appointed poet of the court 
theatre at Vienna; but, in 1794, was obliged to 
maintain himself solely by his writings. He was ex- 
tremely diligent, yet his gains were very little : this 
and his lonely life rendered himsubjecttpfits aidtep 
melancholy^ in which, as has been the case with 
other writers, he produced his gayest works. These 
were comedies. He wrote a great deal, and died 
1797. His comedies have been published in three 
collections — Lustspiele (in five volumes^ Leipsic, 
1785—1790), Komisches Theater (Leipsic, 179^^— 
1795, three volumes), and TheairalUcher NaehUus 
Ratisbon, 1803—1804). 

JUNGFRAU (German, meaning virgin) ; a high 
mountain, in the canton of Berne, Switxerhind, the 
highest peak of which — the Jungfrauhom — is 13,720 
feet high, and was first ascended in 1811. The Juug- 
frau is one of the most magnificent mountains of 
Switserland, and is covcied with e iormous masses of 
snow and glaciers. See Aipt. 

J UN IN, Battle of. This engagement took 
place, Aug. 6, 1824, on the elevated plains of Junin, 
near the lake of Reyes in Peru, when the royalists, 
under Canterac, were beaten by Bolivar and the 
united Peruvian and Colombian forces. The com- 
batants fought hand to hand, with lance and sabre, 
tliose engaged being cavalry only. This afiair was 
but a prelude to the decisive battle of Ayacucho, 
which soon followed, and accomplished the final 
overthrow of the royalist party. 

JUNIPER ; a genus of plants havmg imbricated, 
scale-like leaves, closely allied to the craar and pine, 
but diflfering in having the scales of the cone imited, 
and forming a little berry. The Juniperu* Firgini- 
anay conmionly called red cedar, is frequent througli- 
out the United States of America, from near lat 45<» to 
the point oC Florida, and westward as far as tlie 
Rocky mountains. It does not attain large dimen- 
sions, ordinarily not exceeding thirty feet in height^ 
but is highly esteemed for the durability and light- 
ness of the wood, which is employed in the upper 
part of the frames of vessels, for posts, &c., ancl is 
also an article of export to Britain. So little regard 
has been paid to the preservation of this tree, and 
such has been the demand for the timber, that it is 
now not easily obtained, and is becoming scarcer 
every day. As is the case with other forest-trees, 
the farther south and the more barren the soil in 
which it grows, the better is the quality of the wood. 
The cedar apples, frequently used in the United 
States as a vermifuge, are excrescences formed by 
insects on the branches of this tree. The red cedar, 
in many places, appears as the pioneer of the Ameri- 
can forest, fixing upon dry and exposed situations, 
and fostering beneath its shade younr trees of vari- 
ous species, till it is finally overtopped by them, and 
in its turn disappears. The J, proMirata^ dtstingsish- 
ed from the common European Juniper {J. eommunie) 
by its larger and oblong berries, is a trailing shrub, 
covering often a considerable extent of groiuid, and 
inhabiting Canada, and those parts of the United 
States north of ]aL 42*. The J. Barbadensie inbabiU 
Florida, and other species are found on the Rocky 
mountains. The wood of the ./. Bermudkaia is 
exported from the Bermudas, and, among other usee, 
is empbyed in the manufiicture of black lead pencils. 
The berries oith^juniperue communii are made use 
of to impart their peculiar flavour to spirit, constitut- 
ing gin. They are also used by brewers, to give 
pungency to the lighter kinds of beer. In some jMurts 
of Europe, they are roasted, ground, and used as a 
substitute for coffee. They are also used in Sweden 
and in Germany as a conserve, and as a cnlhiary 
spice, and especially to give flavour to sour-cn>ut. 



Like all plants of the terebieUtiuale class, they liare 
a decidedly diuretic property, and they are modi 
used as diuretic medicines. Tlie oil of juniper, if 
mixed with nut-oil, forms an excellent ^nmsh fat 
pictures, wood-woik, and iron, which it pnscnru 
Irom rust. From the bark exudes a resinoos gum, 
known hj the name of gum sandaraeh. It is in 
small, yellow pieces, very lirittle and infianaabie, 
and of a pungent, aromatic taste. When ftnely 
powdered and sifted, it constitutes the sabsftanoe so 
well known under the name of pounce. It is a)» 
used by painters in the preparation of vamiih, e^«ci- 
ally of the kind termed vemije. 

JUNl US. The Letters of Junius first appeued in 
Wood&U's PublK Advertiser, from which Uwy vcre 
copied into most of the other journals of the time. 
Tlie earliest under this signature bears date Jan. 21, 
1769 ; the last, Jan. 21, 1772. After tbey were 
completed, they were collected (the coUecUaa in- 
cluding also those -signed Phiio Juniia, with it» 
letters of Sir William Draper, and those of Home to 
Junius), and published by Wood&ll, with a dnka- 
tion to the English nation, and a pre&ice by the 
author. Besides the letters signed Junim, otheis 
by the same author were published iu the sane 
paper, under the signatures of Poptieolay Jukmsy 
Lucius, Brutue, Nemesis, Feteran, &c., relatiag to 
different subjec^ but all marked with the sne 
boldness, severity, and passion, which charactene 
the former. These appeared between April tt, 
1767, and May 12, 1772, and are given in the youogv 
Woodfairs edition as tlie Misceluineous Letteis. 

Although more than sixty years have elapsed sion 
the publication of these extraordinary papers, vc 
have as yet no positive proo& to decide the questiuB 
who was the author. The most prying curiosiij, 
and the most industrious ingenuity, l^ve wen at v(rt 
to collect circumstantial evidence on this poiat,aBd 
volumes have been written about it ; but u ve nay 
believe a statement which appeared in the Loodoa 
Globe some years ago, the author is a penoa vho 
had not then been named in all the cootmrenics 
respecting these letters. '* Five letters, depositea is 
the archives of the GrenviUe fomUy, at Stove, estab- 
lish beyond a doubt," says the Globe, '' the n«l 
author of Junius. That individual was politieally 
connected with Geo. Grenvtlle, from whoa these 
autograph proo& have descended to tfattr presoA 
possessor. The venerable statesman (krd GreBfillfi 
son of G. GrenviUe), nearly allied to the duke « 
Buckingham (giancBon of G. Grenville)» hM r» 
quttted the discovery should not be published donaf 
his life." It will be seen that one of the icceai 
writers on this disputed sulgect has euspectei the 
author to have bean lord Temple, the brother sad 
political friend of Geo. GrenviUe. Butler {Bemiwf 
eences, trsi series, letter on Junius), speakiog of the 
copy which the author ordered of his publisher 
'< bound in vellum," also says, «' Who is the p» 
sessor of this copy P The reminiscent thinlES it «w 
not unknown to tlie founder of a noble hoar, *■ 
which the puUic owes an editiott of Homer wbiti 
does the nation honour" (referring, doubtless, U> (he 
ediUon of Oxford, 1800, impensis DD. Buekimghen 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review (vol 4S. aitids 
On the Author of Eikon Basiiike) laya, *' A soapie 
test ascertains the poliU6al connexiona of Jnaius: he 
supported the cause of authority aoinst Aaenca 
with Mr GienvUle, and mainlauMd the high&t 
popular principles on the Middlesex eleetaia «tth 
the same statesman : no other party but the Gn» 
villes combined these two opuiions." Juntos, v« 
may add, was also in fovour ot triennial pa r li i «s tf% 
and opposed to aboUtioii of the rattcD buRN^ ^ 
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h likewise evidf^nt, from his JanguAge, tliat he was 
a loan of rank and fortune . this appears not only 
from his tone and- manner, but from his express 
EisserUoDa : " My rank and fortune place me aoove 
a common bribe :" and to one of Woodfall's letters 
conc:eniiiig the profits arising from the sale of the 
letters, lie replies, " I am mr above all pecuniary 
riews." Lora Eldon declared in parliament that, if 
not a lawyer, he must have written in concert with 
iie ablest lawyers ; but, the g^reat English lawyer 
Butler asserts tluit Junius commits gross inaccuracies 
III his legal phrases. Several incidental expressions, 
%s well as his general tone, his intimate knowledge of 
persons and characters, show him to have beena man 
iieyond lalddle life. He was evidently acquainted not 
onlj with the court but with the city (which was less 
Usual in Uiose days) ; with the history, private intrigues, 
ind secret characters of the great; with the manage- 
ment of the public offices, wiw the proceedings of par- 
liament (not then, as since, public); and also with the 
ifficial underlings, through whom he sometimes con- 
Jej»cepds to lash their superiore. With this extensive 
nformation,.he imited a boldness, vehemence, and 
luicour, which, while he spared no one, stopped at 
aotiiing, and rendered him an object of terror to 
hose whom he attacked. To use his own language, 

* lie gathera like a tempest, and all the fury of Uie 
elements bursts upon them at once." " In rancour 
tiid venom," said Burke in the house of commons, 

* the North Briton is as much inferior to him as in 
•trejigtli, wit, and judgment. King, lords, and com- 
nons are but the sport of his fiiry." Grafton, Bed- 
brd, Blackstone, and Mansfield seem to be objects 
lit' personal resentment. Chatham and Camden are 
fiercely attacked in some of his earlier lettere, though 
his tone in respect to them was changed in the latter 
part of his correspondence. His style is severe, 
concise, epigrammatic, and polished; his reasoning 
powerful; his invective unsparing and terrible. 

Public suspicion, at the time, was fixed most 

strongly on Burke and Sackville; at a more recent 

period, the opinion that Sir Philip Francis was the 

author, gained many adherents. Among the many 

other shadows who have been raised are Charles 

Lloyd, a clerk of the treasury, and private secretary 

to Mr Grenville (doctor Parr thought him the author; 

but he died three days after the last letter appeared); 

Roberts and Dyer, who died before the lettera were 

finished; Hamilton (single speech) ; Butler, bishop 

of Hereford (whom Wilkes suspected); the reverend 

Philip Rosenhagen; general Clwrles Lee, who, in 

oonversatioQ, once gave out that he was the author, 

and whme pretensions are supported in a work by 

Otrdlestone; Wilkes; Hugh Macauley ; Boyd, a 

writer of some talent (see Campbell's Life of Atyd); 

Dunning (lofd Ashburton), who was solicitor-seneral 

Bt the time; Delohne; Glover; HorneTooke, &c. 

Burke was strongly soqiected in his day, but he 

■pontaneously denied it; and, apart from internal 

considerations drawn firom his temper, style and turn 

of thinking, it is sufficient to observe that, on several 

points, Burke and Junius were in direct opposition 

to each other. The former was a firiend of Rocking- 

Itto, the bitter of Grenville; on the American policy 

snd trienniid parliaments, tl^y were at variance; and 

Burke knew nothing of dty politics, with which 

Junius was so familltf . 

The opinion that Sir Philip Francis (died 1818) 
*su Junius, has found many partisans, and was in- 
geniously supported in Taylor's work^-TA^ Identity 
9f Junhu vnth a celebrated living Character eatah" 
'•■Afrf. The arguments are drawn principtlly from 
^^Etcrnal considerations : his absence on a journey to 
^ comment coincides with an interruption in tlie let- 
^*^ f his departure for India with a high appointment, 



with their cessation ; his receiving that appointment, 
without any apparent cause,jnst after being dismissecl 
from the war office; his station in the war office, with 
all the details of which Junius is so fiuniliar; his know- 
iedfe of speeches not reported; coincidences of thought 
ana expression between passages of the letters and 
of speeches of lord Chatham, reports of which had 
been furnished by Francis, and with his own speeches, 
made after his return from India ; peculiar modes of 
spelling, and of correcting the press ; resemblance 
of handwriting — are also brought forward to estab- 
lish the identity. But the internal argument is 
against the supposition: Francis was but twenty- 
seven when the first letters were written, and be 
never displayed, before or after, any proofs of a 
capacity or knowledge equal to the compositions of 
Junius. These cireumstances have led to an hypo- 
thesis that, although he was not the author, he might 
have been the amanuensis of Junius. 

Another candidate, whose claims are much more 
powerfiil than any previously mentioned, is lord 
Sackville (at one time lord George Germaine, and 
fiither of the present duke of Dorset). Sackville 
was strongly suspected at the time. Sir William 
Draper divided his suspicions between him and 
Burke, but finally fixed them on the former. His 
rank, fortune, temper, and talents concur to render 
it probable; the friends and enemies of Sackville 
ana Junius are the same, and their political prin- 
ciples coincide. Sackville's unmerited disgrace is 
well known; his hostility to the king may have arisen 
from having been forbidden the court; Mansfield 
was a crown-oflScer at the Ume of his trial ; Bedford 
was a connexion, and on bad terms with him ; Graf- 
ton was a witness against him ; Granby was second 
in command at Minden, and concurred in efiecting 
his disgrace ; Barrington was the organ of his dis- 
mission. This opinion has been maintained in 
Coventrv's Critical Inqufay (London, 1825), and, 
with additional proo6, in Junius Unmasked (Boston, 
America, 1828); but, although many striking coin- 
cidences have been pointed out, the proof is by no 
means complete in &vour of this hypothesis. In the 
Posthumous Works of Junius (New York, 1829), 
with an Inauhy. respecfing the Author, the letters 
are ascribed to Home Tooke. A late writer has 
started the hypothesis that Lord Chatham was Junius 
{Eeaay on Juniue and hie Letters, by B. Waterhouse, 
8vo, Boston, 1831). A still more recent writer has 
made an ingenious attempt to show that lord Temple, 
brother of ueorge Grenville, was the author of these 
celebrated letten. The fiict that Grenville was the , 
&vourite of Junius, has often been mentioned, and it 
has also beeo suspected, for various reasons, that 
lord Temple was, in some way, connected with 
Junius; Butler (without suspecting Temple) men- 
tions that the letten appeared to be written in a 
lady's hand, and that Wilkes once received a card 
from old lady Temple, hi her own hand, which they 
agreed in thinking resembled the hand-writtnff of the 
letters. We have ahneady cited a remarkafle pas- 
sage from the Edinburgh Review on the subject of 
Junius's political connexions, and the statement from 
the Globe seems to point out his ftimily. Geoige 
Grenville has himself been suspected to be Junius; 
but it is sufficient to observe that he died m 1770, 
when but a small part of the lettera had appeared. 
The authorship is ascribed to lord Temple, in the 
work to which we refer, by Mr Newhall, of Salem, 
in Masnchiisetta (Letters on Junius, Boston, 1831), 
on the cround of the well established facts, that his 
poliUcaland personal connexkms were the same; 
that the opinions of Junius, in regard to Chatham 
and some other persons, difi*ered at different times ; 
and that this difierence agrees with the changes in 
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lord Templets feelines towards those individuals; tiiat 
the political principles of the two coincide : he also 
endeavours to show that Temple's talents, aee, cir-* 
cumstances, style of wrilmg and thinking, of which 
he gives specimensi render his hypotJiesis probable; 
and we would add, that, if it is not the true one, it is 
certainly embarrassed with fewer difficulties than any 
which has come to our knowledge ; but Nan notirum 
ianttu componere Utes, The most valuable editions 
of Junius are those of Heron^ a pseudonym (London^ 
I80L, of which it is strange that we find no account 
in the English reviews of that day), and particularly 
of Woodfiill, with notes and illustrations. A French 
translation by Parisot, with a commentary, was pub- 
lished in Paris, in 1823. 

JUNKS ; large, flat^bottomed vessels, from 100 to 
150 tons burden, used by the Chinese. They have 
three masts, and a short bowsprit placed on the star- 
board bow. The masts are supported by two or 
three shrouds, which, at times, are all carried on the 
windward side. On the fore and main-mast is a sort 
of lug-sail, of cane or bamboo. Shnilar to these 
junks are the Japanese barks, which are eighty or 
ninety feet bng on one deck, but have only one mast, 
that carries a square-sail, and forward one or two 
jibs, made of cotton. 

JUNO (with the Greeks, H#ii), the highest and 
most powerful divinity of the Greeks and Romans, 
next to Jupiter (the Greek z««r), of whom she was 
the sister and wife, was the daughter of Kronos 
(Saturn) and Rhea Arcadia. Argos and Samos 
daimea the honour of her birth. Aocordhig to 
Homer, she was educated by Oceanus uid Thetis; 
according to others, by the Hours. Her marriage 
with Jupiter, on the island of Crete, was honoured by 
the presence of all the gods. Accor^g to Homer, 
Jupiter embraced her without the knowledge of her 
parents ; and others say that he subdued her by arti- 
fice, on the island of Samos, and there married her. 
After he had loved her for a long time without any 
return, he once saw her without her attendants, wan- 
de|ring on the mountain of Thronax, uid afterwards 
lying down to rest. He collected a dark cloud, and 
threw himself at her feet in the form of a cuckoo, 
trembling with wet and cold. She compassionately 
took the Door bird under her mantle ; out the god 
immediately assumed his true form, and, in order to 
eiyoy her, promised her marriage. Their marriage 
was not ioftunato. The proud, ambitious, and 
jealous Juno could not bear the frequent infidelities 
of her husband ; but he treated her with all that 
severity which, in ancient times, the husband was 
accustomed to use towards his wife. The ancient 
poets, particularly Homer, give us many instances of 
this kind. When Juno Imd driven Hercules, the 
fiivourito of her husband, to Cos, by a stonn, Jupiter 
was so angry that he bound her hands and feet, 
loaded her with two anvils, and suspended her fnm 
Olympus. No one of the other gods could help her. 
During the Trojan war, having lulled Jupiter to 
sleep, in order to give the victory to the Greeks 
during his slumbers, she escaped with difficulty from 
the blows which Jupiter aimed at her when he 
awoke. In the oldest poetry, Juno is described as a 
divinity hostile to Hercules, appearing unpropitious 
to him, even at his birth, ana opposmg him after^ 
wards in all his undertakings. Homer generalked 
thb idea, and represented her as a maUcious goddess, 
uf whom he made use whenever a plan was to be 
interruDted, or an enterprise defeated. He describes 
minutely the art which Juno used to assist the 
Greeks, contnry to the command of her husband. 
She is also the malicious persecutor of the objects of 
Jupiter's amours (e. g., Latona, Semcle, and Alc- 
meti«*), and of their children by him. Among the 



latter, Hercules and Baodius voSSmA most Tht 
Tliebans likewise felt the eilects of her hstnd, 
because Hercules was boni among thesL She per- 
secuted Athamas and his fiuniiy, because he had 
educated the young Bacchus. All who ammed to 
themselves, or attributed to others, a saperiority to 
her, experienced her vengeance. The beuity of 
Juno is elevated, majesUc, and calculated to iospife 
awe : she wanted the soft, insinuating, and bnitr 
tottdiing beauty of Venns. In the Trojaa war, she 
was the protector of the Greeks. She sonettDci 
mingled herself in the combat : thus, e. g., Jnpte 
once allowed her to remove Mars, the protedorof 
the Trojans, from the battle. No one of the gQd> 
desses dared contend with her in fight Diana oooe 
attempted it, but her cheeks felt the strength of the 
mighty Jimo. Her children were Hebe, llythTia, 
Mars, and Vulcan. The last, however, she is aid 
to have bom without the assistance of Japiler, u 
revenge for his producing Minerva from bis ova 
Ivain. According to some vmters, she was also the 
mother of the monster Typhon ; but others asugo 
him a different origin. Poor different ideas ire 
associated with Juno. According to the Orphic 
doctrines, she was the symbol of the tower air, ss 
Jupiter was of the upper air, or of the air in eenefsL 
With this was jouied another idea, derived ftm tlw 
Pelasgic religion at Samos, which represented ber« 
the queen oftbe gods. To this was added the Phv- 
nician notion ; the Venus Urania, by whidi osme the 
Phoenicians worshipped nature, being confounded, n 
Greece, with Juno. As such, she was paiticiilirly 
worshipped at Argos. Finally, the poets gsfo \m 
the character of a malicious goddess, who ooant^ 
acted the projects of Jupiter and other gods, or a 
heroes and men. She was worshipped in all Gnecr. 
but her principal seats were at Argos, ui the vidniiy 
of which was her famous temple, the Heneon, asi 
at Samos, the pbce of her birth and marrii^; 
hence one of her epithets was Ssmm. Tlte Uam 
Juno was represented, on coins, with a cresoeat « 
her head, and her hands resting oo two wands. The 
companions of Juno were the Nymphs, Graeei»sBii 
Hours. Iris was her particular servant Abm^ 
animals, the peacock, the goose, and the cuckoB 
were sacred to her. Her usual attribute is the roy*! 
diadem, formed like a long triangle. She often \» 
a veil bespangled with stars, other as a covering ^ 
her head, or hanging loosely behind her. On a g«n 
in the collection of Stosch, she appears bi csla 
majesty, seated on a throne, having at her ba(i« m 
each side, the sun and moon, and over her head (he 
planets, to signify that she is the queen of bctv*** 
She is drawn in a carriage by two peaooeka. Thf 
statues of Juno, among tne ancients, were not vrrj 
numerous, and even during the time when scolptv^ 
was in its most perfect state, the Greeks possR»i 
no particularly celebrated statues of her. Most c( 
the portraits of Juno, on gems, are by the Gif^ 
artists at the time of the Roman emperars. ^^ 
had the same character among the Ramans as soon; 
the Greeks. They called her generally •/mi* ^'«' 
(Re^), Pnmuba Matnma (as protector of betrothf^ 
virgms), Lucina (a. ▼.), and IlytAyia, She i^ 
several temples in Rome. The first days of ev«f? 
month, and the whole of June, vrere sacred to hn 
On the planet of this name, see PianeU, 

JUNTA {SpanUh, an assembly), in Spain ; s hich 
council of state. There were, formerly, bat t«v- 
Uie royal junta of commerce, the mint and the w^ 
{real junta general de eomercio^ meneda, mtms. f 
ilependencias de eitrangeroi) , and the board ^ thr 
toWoo monopoly {real jimkt de /oAmv). ^ 
assembly of the estates of the kingdom was oihd 
the eoriet. But in 1806^ Napoiaoa wam^ ^ 
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gvOMT the ootebles of the kingdom, under the title of 
A/maOy to the number of 150 members; of whom 
50 were to represent the spiritnal, and 100 the secu- 
lar interests of the country. Only ninety members, 
in fiu:t, appeared, and these without sufficient powers 
— « circumstance, however, which embarrassed him 
little. The Junta was organised June 15, 1808, under 
the presidency of D*Aganie, minister of finance, and 
unanimously accepted the new ounsiitution. But 
when king Joseph was obliged to leave Madrid, Au- 
gust 1, a new junta was assembled, composed of the 
principal leaders of the insurrection. It consisted at 
first of twenty-six membeis. The count Florida 
Blanca was its president. Its number was after- 
wards fixed at forty-four. The advance of the 
French drove this Junta to Seville, whence they subse- 

anently retired to Cadii. Besides this central Junta, 
)ere was, in every province, not subjugated by the 
Frendi, a provincial Junta, subordinate to it. See 
Spain, 

In English, the word Junto is used as a term of 
reproach, for a cabal or faction. 

JUPITER (in Greek, Zm); son of Saturn and 
Rhea. The Greek name of his fiither being K^^Mf, 
he is aometimes called Kntnion and KronQes. He 
is the brother of Vesta, Ceres, Juno, Neptune, and 
Pluto. In the different periods of Grecian history, 
very different notions were entertained respecting this 
god. The Pelasgi honoured him, finom the most 
remote times, as the symbol of nature. Hb oracle 
was at Dodona, and hence he is called the Dodonian, 
Pelasgic king. In the Orphic religion, Jupiter was 
a physical symbol, and denoted the upper air, the 
SBlner ; and Juno, the symbol of the lower air, was 
connected with him as sister and wife. Hence the 
following Homeric fable is explained. Juno, Nep- 
tune, and Apollo wish to bind Jupiter ; but Thetis 
calls the hundred-armed Briareus to his assistance, 
who, by his mere presence, prevented the gods from 
carrying their plot into execution (the contest of the 
elements, in which the aether would have been in 
danger of being overcome, had it not at length gained 
the victory timiuffh its strength, Brbreus). Thus 
also we may explain, symbolically, the fiible, that 
Jupiter once boasted that he would let down a chain 
from heaven, upon whidi all the gods might hang, 
and still would not be able to drag him down ; but 
he would draw them, together with the earth and seiL 
up to himself, and Uien, winding the chain nrouna 
the top of Olympus, would leave them swing^g in 
the clouds (the combined efforts of all the lower 
elements are not sufficient to draw down the lether 
iW>m its seat). From Uie symbol of the aether was 
evolved the poetic conception of Jupiter, as ruler of 
the asther and the upper air. In reference to this, 
he has the following surnames, the lightning-loving, 
the cloud-<xllecting, the high^eated, the far-seeing, 
the hud-thundering, the cloud-compelling. A higher 
idea makes him the father of gods and men, as indeed 
Homer calls him. Still this is not the idea of a 
supreme being, the creator of the world, which first 
arose at a later period. The more common idea, at 
this time, was that of Jupiter Herceus, who, being 
onlv the governor and protector of houses, fiimilies-, 
and their possessions, or of a whole people and a 
particular territory, was of coune nothing more than 
a local deity. He is also the ruler and director of 
the fates of men, and holds in fiis hand a balance, in 
which he weighs out to each one his portion of good 
and of evil. Two urns also stand in his palace ; in 
one of which is evil, and the other good. Sometimes 
he gives to mortals a lot mingled from both ; some- 
times drawn from one alone. But, nevertheless, he 
is himself subject to Fate, an unknown being, 
wrapped up in obscurity. He is the wisest of gods 



and men. Minerva sits ever at Ms side. He forms 
his purposes without Uie assistance of any one, and 
to whomsoever he does not disclose them, they remain 
inscrutable. He aids man with his counsel, and from 
this is called tinrtimtf the gitfer of good advice. He is 
true; his promises are irrevocable and infallible. He 
knows the fates of men. He hears those oaths of mor- 
tals which they swear by htm, and punishes peijnry in 
the severest manner. All injustice and cruelty is 
hateful to him. Whoever will not listen to a sup- 
pliant offender ^Utrnt), and forgive him, him Jupiter 
(l«ir«r<«f) punishes. He is kind and benevolent, 
and wishes men to be so Ukewise to each other. 
Hence he is called Jupiter MtMS (the protector of 
strangers). 

These ideas of Jupiter, which are found in Homer 
and in the poets of his time, although as yet limited 
by local circumstances, were in af^r times more fully 
unfolded, in proportion as the intellectual cultivation 
of the Greeks increased, and a purer philosophy 
began to be diffusa. With this are connected those 
historical traditions, according to wtiich Jupiter was 
bom and bred upon mount l&, in the island nf Crete; 
for an oracle of Uramis and Terra had counselled 
Rhea to bring forth her son upon that hill, lest he 
should be devoured by Saturn. Different tndition!i 
assign his birth to different' places ; some say that it 
occurred at Messene, others at Thebes, Olenus in 
JStolia, iEgae in Achaia, upon the hill Lyctos or 
Dictae in Crete, on mount Lycaeus in Arcadia (where 
the cavern was shown in which his mother lx>re 
him). Equally different are the accounts respecting 
the place where he was educated. According to 
Homer, Terra educated him, and concealed him 
during the night, in a cave of the woody mountain 
Argaeus; doves brought ambrosia to him. The 
Aroadians and Messenians say that he was educated 
by the nymphs, who received him firom the Curetes, 
and bathed him in the fountain Clepsydra. Accord- 
ing to other accounts, his mother intrusted the child 
to the care of the Curetes, and these gave him to the 
nymphs Ida and Adrastea, to nurse, whilst they 
themselves, by a continual clashing of their shields, 
prevented Saturn from hearing the cries of the child, 
instead of Jupiter, Saturn is said to have swallowed 
a stone swathed in a goat's hide and anointed with 
honey, which thev eave him. According to others, 
he was educateci by the daughters of the Cretan 
king Melissus, Amalthea, and Melissa, who nursed 
him with the milk of the goat Amalthea, one of 
whose horns Jupiter changed into the horo of plenty. 
He grew very rapidly. Whilst he was yet but a 
year old, he was already able to afford assistance in 
the execution of a scheme which his mother hud 
formed against his father. From Metis (goddess of 
wisdom), Jupiter received an emetic which he gave 
to Saturn. The potion worked so well, that he threw 
up all the children which he had swallowed, even to 
the stone which he had swallowed last. This stone 
Jupiter deposited at the foot of Parnassus, near 
Pytho, for a memorial. He proceeded now to 
dethrone his father. The oldest sons of Uranus and 
Terra, the hundred-handed giants, and the Cyclops, 
were &st bound in T&rtarus, and the monstrous 
Campe kept guard over the prisoners. Jupiter killed 
the monster 1^ the advice of Terra, and set free the 
prisoners. Out of mtitude, they armed Jupiter with 
the lightning, whidi, until that time, had lain con- 
cealed in the earth ; Neptune with the trident; tmd 
to Pluto they gave a nelmet which rendered the 
wearer invisible. He then dethroned his father, and 
castrated liim with the same weapon whidi the former 
had before used on Uranus for a similar purpose. 
The Titans were not contented with this change of 
government^ and there arose a ten years' war between 
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them on one Bide, and the children of Saturn and the 
hundred-handed giants on the other. (See Briaretu,) 
The theatre of cattle was the hills of Olympus and 
Othrys. From the latter fought the Titans^ from the 
former the new gods. At len^ the latter conquered, 
aud the Titans were humed down to Tartarus. 
Jupiter, having now obtained full possession of the 
sovereignty, shared his &ther's kingdom by lot with 
his brothers ; he himself receiving the heaven and 
the earth, Neptune the kingdom ofthe sea, and Pluto 
Ihe infernal regions. But fearliil monsters threatened 
Uie new gods with destruction. Terra, angry that 
her children, the Titans, should be kept imprisoned 
ill the depths of Tartarus, gave birth to the dreadful 
giants who rebelled against the new gods. These 
were conquered by the aid of Hercules. But Terra, 
still retaining her anger, bore to Tartarus, Typhosus 
Cryphaon, Typhon), the roost frightful of all the 
monsters, whom Jupiter conquered with the greatest 
difficulty. According to some, Jupiter pursued him 
with his lightnings and sickle, untU, at length, on a 
hill called CSuttM, they joined battle. Typhosus 
wound about Jupiter with his dragon folds, flung him 
upon- the ground, and with his own sickle cut out the 
tendons of his hands and feet, dragged him into the 
Corcyrean cavern, and stationed a dragon to keep 
watch over him^ But Mercury and JBgipan (a son 
of Jupiter and iEga, Pan's wife, or a foster brother 
of Jupiter) freed Jupiter by stealth from the dragon, 
cured him, and set him upon a winged chariot, from 
which he hurled his lightnings down upon Typhosus. 
At Nisus and upon Hesmus, they fought with each 
other ; but at length Jupit^ gained the victory, and 
crushed the bleeding monster beneath uEtna, or the 
island Pithecusa. 

Jupiter now found himself in quiet possession of 
the sovereignty, which was solemnly surrendered to 
him by the other gods, to each one of whom he 
therefore gave a reward. From this time he was 
king of the gods~an idea which seems to have 
originated when Greece had as yet only her smaller 
kings. And even as these often chose from among 
themselves a universal king or governor, who should 
hold the first rank (as, for example, Agamemnon in 
the Trojan war), so, also, according to the represen- 
tations of the poets, did the gods. They chose Jupiter 
tlieir king and leader : he had therefore the right, on 
important occasions, to assemble them in his palace. 
In the Trojan war, he forbade the deities from taking 
further part in it, and threatened to hurl any trans- 
gressor of his command down to Tartarus. The 
king Jupiter is formed, by Homer, after ttie exact 
fashion of the Grecian kings of the period, and his 
whole character is painted in exact accordance with 
the characters of the old Greek heroes-^rude, wild, 
and passionate. A scourge is even ascribed to him, 
with which, as king, he may administer chastisement. 
This idea was borrowed from the Egyptians, amongst 
whom tlie scourge was an emblem of kinely power. 
As ruler of tlie earth, Jupiter particularly directed 
his attention to the race or men, which he extermi- 
nated, because it had become corrupted and vicious, 
and then created another and better from the trees. 
He caused Prometheus, who had stolen fire from 
heaven for men, to be bound by Vulcan on the CoU 
diian Caucasus, whilst his liver was to be ever preyed 
on by a vulture. He killed Esculapius with his 
lightnings, because, by his arts of healing, he had 
unpeopled the realm of Pluto ; and when Phosbus, 
to avenge his son, slew the Cyclops who had forged 
his lightnings, he banished him- a long time from 
heaven to earth. He punished with death Salmoneus, 
who imitated his thunder; Idas, who wished to slay 
Pollux; Capaneus, who was Uie first to scale the 
walls of Thebes; and aflerwonts, abo, Llie Curetes, 



who, at the persuasion of Juno, bad oonocaled the 
young Epaphus, and the Aohaian river-god Sasfm, 
who had endeavoured to regain his daufditer, vhooi 
Jupiter had carried off. He went throng tiie worid, 
punishing the wicked, and rewarding the good His 
peculiar servants were the Hone and Mercury. 
Ganymede, who took the place of Hebe, vas cup- 
bearer to l^m and the other gods. His palsoe is on 
Olympus. Themis or Dik^ sits on a throne beside 
him . H is first wife was Metis^ a daughter of Ocesaos, 
the wisest of all the deities. But when Uiinns sod 
Terra foretold to him that she would bearadnkiwho 
should deprive him of his sovereignty, he devoured 
her during her pregnancy ; and tnenoe it came to 
pass that Minerva, some time after, was bom iroa 
his head. H is second wife was Themis, a daughter ot* 
Uranus and Terra, who bore hun the Hore and Psr- 
€». Histhird wife was Juno. Among the goddeases, 
he also loved Dione, a daughter of ^ther uid Tnn, 
and was by her the fother of Aphrodite. At a Ister 
period, Mnemosyne, daughter of Ufsnus and Ton, 
bore him the nine Moses, he having spent nine sirhb 
in her embraces; Ceres, his sister, became hj mm 
the mother of Proserpine ; Eorynome, daughter of 
Oceanos and Thetis, became mother of the Gnoes; 
Latona, daughter of a Titan and Phosbe, mother of 
Apollo and Diana. Among his mortal mistrcscs 
were Danae, daughter of Acrisius, and mother of 
Perseus ; Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus, the first one 
among mortals whom Jupiter loved, mother of Arevs, 
the third king of Argos ; Maia, daughter of AiW, 
and mother of Mercury ; her sister Taygete, mother 
of Lacediemon, and the third sister Electia, mother 
of Dardanus ; besidM these were Semele, daug^bUr 
ofCadmus, and mother of Bacchus; Europa, daughter 
of Phoenix or Agenor, and sister of Cadmus, moth- 
er of Minos, Sai^iedon, and Rhadamanthus; CaUisto, 
daughter of Lycaon or Nycteus, mother of Arcss; 
lo, daughter of Inachus or Argus Panoptps, mothrr 
of Epaphus ; Leda, daughter of the iEtolian king 
Thestius or Glauciis, mother of Helen and PoUux; 
^gina, daughter of the river-god JSsopus and moUier 
of JBacus; AnUope, daughter of Nycteus, and 
mother of Amphion and Zethus; Elara, daugfatn; oi 
Orchomeniis, and mother of the giant Tityos. 1 he 
The last of his mistresses was the beautiful Alaneoe, 
the mother of Hercules. The Nymphs are sho 
regarded as the daughters of Jupiter. At a isb^ 
period, by his rape of the beautiful Ganymede, he 
gave the Greeks the first example of the lo^'s <» 
boys. 

Jupiter had many oracles in Greece; for instance, 
at Dodona, at Olympta, although the hitter after s 
short time ceased, and one in a holy grotto on moK°^ 
Ida in C rete. H is most fomous temple in Greece wts 
that of Olympia or Pisa. He was also especisUy 
honoured at Dodona in Epirus, on mount Casios ia 
Egypt, in the city Nemea hi Argolis, on iStos, oa 
mount Athos and Dicta, and many other places. In 
this way we have many of the surnames of Jupitff 
explained. By the Romans he is called ferrfrmi. 
Elicius, Siaior, Capitolinvt, and the like. His mwt 
usual attribute is the thunder-bolt, which he etihc 
holds himself in his hand, or which the eagle b^ 
at his side. He is always attended by the eagle, and 
sometimes by the beautiful Ganymede. He is oiusuT 
represented with a crown and sceptre. His oo'Wf*' 
nance displays seriousness and majesty, m)siM ^^ 
benevolence and serenity. Of the statues of Japi^> 
we have received but a few from antiquity, snd inm 
of the first rank. By for the most besmtiful repn^ 
sentations of him are found upon gems, which prrsf«( 
to us the king of the gods in the different sc^so '" 
his tiistory ; sometipies only the bust, sometim'* i'*^ 
whole figure ; sometimes alone, at otlien grvt^l'*^ 
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with other figons. That odefarated nmsteri^eoe of 

Gredaa art, the statue of Japiter Olympius, by 

Phidias, is indeed lost to us. But it is highly probable 

that ID the excellent heads on gems, the principal 

traits of it are preserved. Upon a gem in the cabinet 

of Slosch, the beholder admires the deep seriousness 

mingled with a heavenly mildness, which is spread 

over his whole coimtenance,and the beautiful growth 

of hair falling down, not like the crisped l&ks of 

youths, but in gentle undulations of a ripe, manly 

afe, closely resembling the mane of the lion, the kinr 

of beasts. Upon another gem, Jupiter is enthroned 

ill an arm chair, as king ofheaven and earth. The 

moon and stars are round about him, the globe is in 

his right hand, the sceptre in his Idb, and a diadem on 

bis head, to point him out clearly as the supreme 

ruler. The lower part of the body is covered. The 

eagle at his feet sits looking up to him, awaiting his 

commands. When Jupiter stands, he is genmlly 

naked, because he is then occupied in a way which 

makes clothing an incumbrance. Bulls and eagles 

were usually offered to him; the oak and beech trees 

were sacred to him. In the second month of every 

fifth year, the Olympic games were celebrated in 

honour of him. Besides the Homeric and Orphic 

hymns in honour of Jupiter, we have one by Calli- 

machus and Cleanthes. We would remark that the 

ancients reckoned many different Jupiten. Varro 

ffives 300 of that name, and Cicero three, as the most 

distinguished— the sons of JSther, of Ccslns, and of 

Saturn. To the last, the actions of ail the rest were 

finally attributed. 

Jupiier Amnnm. Sufficient has been said for the 
limits of this work, on this great deity of the Egyp- 
tians, in Ammon, and in Egyptian Mythology, in the 
article HieroglwhicM, We will only add, that in the 
I'ransactions ot the American Philosophical society 
(Vol. 4, new series. No. 1), a publication not yet out 
when the above-mentioned arUde was prepared, Mr 
Hodgson directs the attention of the etymologist for 
the origin of the word Amnum to the Berber word 
Amany water (the very contrary to «^/Mf, sand, the 
word from which Ammon is generally derived). 
(See also ChampoUion's Tableau General, prefixed 
to his volume of plates, No. 39, a.) 
Juffiter, in astronomy. See Planets. 
JuRA ; one of the Hebrides, or Western Islands 
of Scotland, situated to the nort})-f»st of the island of' 
Islay, and opposite to tlie district of Knap-dale, in 
Argyleshire, to which county it is anoexecl. It ex- 
tends fully twenty- six miles in length, and is on an 
average seven broad, containing 58,500 Scots acres, 
of which only 3000 are arable. It is the most rug- 
ged of the Western Isles, being compo^iied chieffy 
of huge n)cks, piled on one another in the ut- 
most disorder, naked, and incapable of cultivation. 
The mountainous ridges terminate in three or four 
similar peaked mountains, called the pape of Jura, 
The only crops are oats, barley, potatoes and flax ; 
the chief manure is the sea- weed, which is cast ashore. 
There is only one small village, called Jura. The 
Gaelic language is spoken in the island. Population, 
in 1831, 1312. See Hebrides. 

JURA ; a chain of mountains about sixty leagues 
in length, and fifiepu in breadth. It is a continuation 
of the Savoy Alps (a. v.), extending from the Rhine, 
near Bale, to the Rhone, about ten miles below 
Geneva. By the low range of mountains in the 
Pays de Vaod, the Jura is connected with the lofty 
Alps of Berne. 'It stretches towards the north in 
several long ridges between France and Switserland; 
the ridges then separate, and the eastern one, which 
is the principal, is continue<1 tlirough Neufcliatel and 
the canton of Soleure, and lerroinates on the eastern 
aide of the Frickthal, in the canton of Aargau^ on the 



Rhine, where, on the Gennan side, the Sdiwarswald 
or Black Forest is a continuation of it. The wes- 
tern branch extends fiirther to the north, and takes the 
name of the Vosges. Jura has neither the pointed 
summits nor the perennial snows of the highest P'aIcs 
of the Alps. One of the highest peaks, mount Recu- 
let, is elevated 5310 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the Dole, 6185 feet. The French department of 
the Jurs, a portion of Franche-Comt^, on the Furieiise 
and the Doubs, furnishes silver, copper, iron, lead. 
nuuUe, and salt. The chief town is Lons-ie^al 
nier. 

JURGURA (anciently, Mima Ferrahff); a moun- 
tain of Afirica, in Algiers, supposed to be the highest 
in Barbary ; twenty-niur miles S. of Pellys, sixty S. 
£. of Algiers. It is at least twenty-four miles long ; 
and, if we except a pool of good water, bordered 
rOund with arable ground, that lies near the middle 
of it, the whole, firom one end to the other, is a con- 
tinued range of naked rocks and precipices. In the 
winter season, the ridge of this mountain is always 
covered with snow. 

JURY. [Written br a civilian.*] The right of 
punishing is inseparable fitmi the executive power 
in a state ; but, since the penal authority has to decide 
respecting the property, freedom and lifis of dtiaens, 
the executive or highest power may easily degener- 
ate into despotism, and the relation of the citiien to 
the government into slavery, if it can punish at will. 
It consequently becomes an olject to deprive the 
government of the will and power to punish unjustly. 
Now, since, in every case of punishment, a double 
question is to be answered — first, whether the accus. 
ed committed the act with which he is charged, and, 
secondly, if he is guilty, what consequences do the 
laws attach to the deed, and what punishment must 
be inflicted— the executive power will be sufl&ciently 
restricted, if we leave it to answer merely the last 
question, and leave the decision of the first to a sepa- 
rate, independent authority. This can neither be 
limited to single individuals, nor to a permanent 
college. Both are too much subject to the influences 
of \& supreme power. The mass of the people, 
alone, is not to be corrupted. But, since the mass 
of the people cannot sit in Judgment, and it is also 
known how little impartial justice is to be expected 
from the multitude, when their own interest is con- 
cerned, this agency must be committed to sworn 
substitutes, chosen ibr single cases, or only for short 
periods, in order that the popular tribunal may not 
degenerate into an established office. These substi- 
tutes, as they are not determined beforehand, cannot 
become the object of corrupting influences, which, 
though they may find access with some, hardly can 
with all. In these views lie the foundation and es- 
sence of Juries ; namely, of the petty Jury in England, 
and ottX\%jury de judgment, in imitation of it, among 
the French. In the former country, the love of free- 
dom proceeded still fiuther, and on account of the 
mischief that may be produced by complaints, in- 
vented the pand jiuy, consisting, likewise, of swoni 
representatives of the people, whose function it is to 
decide respecting the admissibility of complaints, and 
whether, in coniormity with them, a criminal prose- 
cution is to be instituted against any one. Its couu- 

* The fini portion of this article •■ far ■« pa^re 2S3 ia 
tranalated tnm the German Conversations Lexicon, aDd 
was written by a Oerman earilian aocuatmned to the juridi- 
cat praetioe of eoantriea vhere the civil law prevail*, aod 
where the trial by jury ia imperfectly iioderatood, and, if 
iatrediiced at all, haa been imperfectly adrainiatered. It baa 
been reuined, becaaae it baa been theaght that the Tiewa of 
the contioeotal Juiiataon thia aubfect would be mrioua and 
inatructiTe . The writer, it will be acen, conaidera the trial 
by jury almoat aolely with reference to criminal ca»4>«.- 
Tlie remainder of the article waa written by ao eminent 
American juriat 
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terpart existed in Franoe till 1809, under the mane 
oSjury d'acctuaUM, To tliis essential chaiacfter of 
a Jury are united sereral properties necessary to its 
pmection. 

Not only must citiiens sit in judgment on citisens, 
but the greatest possible equality of rank is to be 
sought, between the judges and the party to be judg- 
ed, m order that the interests of different ranks may 
not give rise to injustice, partiality, or false decisions. 
In England, where all ranks, below the hereditary 
peers, are by law equal, and without exclusive pre- 
rogatives of rank or birth, all persons not bom peers 
of the land (for they, as an intermediate part of the 
hereditary goveniment, between king and people, 
liave their equals, and, ccnsequently, their jury only in 
the house ot lords) are tried by the same jury. In the 
ancient German courts, which, in substance, were jur- 
ies, the equality of birth between the iudge and crimi- 
nal was most strictly observed ; not, however so much 
that no inferior person could be judged by a higtier, 
as that no higher could be judged by an inferior. 

The jurors cannot well be chosen otherwise than by 
a public officer—in England, by the sheriff. To guard 

rinst all dan^ of partiality and undue Influence, 
person arraigned has the rig^t of rgecting a por- 
Uon of the jurors empanneled. The r^t allowed to 
the prosecutor is more Ihnited. In England, the former 
may [in capital cases] rged twenty, and in crimes of 
high treason, thirty-five. The public prosecutor 
cannot challenge any one«withoat declaring cause. 

A jury, whicn, in most cases, must consist of men 
of little educati^ cannot 1m guided in their conclu- 
sions by legal rules of evidoice, but only by their 
general impressions from the whole train of drcum- 
sCances ; and, on this account, its verdicts are not 
|iroper subjects of revision. In England trial by 
jury is extended even to civil cases, especially for 
settling certain matters of feet ; £Mr instance, of pos- 
session, of estimating the amount of damage, &c. 

All the operations, examinations, and other pro- 
cesses necessary in a criminal trial, are to be 
performed in the presence of the jury. To refer 
them for information to a protocol, or to the reports 
of an officer, would involve difficulties, and, at all 
events, leave them exposed to the errors which might 
arise from the subjection of the reporting officer to 
forei^ influences, and thus defeat the essentia object 
of tnai by jury. With the French constitution, the 
trial by jury was spread on the continent, and excited, 
in many persons high admiration. It has been 
proved by Feueriwch, in his classical work on this 
subject (Landshut, 1813), that, in a political view, 
trial by jury has a value only in particuUur constitu- 
tions, in which its political advantages may induce 
us to overlook its defects, when considered merely 
in reference to criminal jurisdiction. Political olgects 
make the trial by jury necessary in democracies. 
Intrusted to a single magistrate, or to a perma- 
nent authority, the criminal power would open an 
immediate avenue to sole dominion, or to aristocracy. 
Equally indispensable is it to a mixed constitution, 
like the Enrlish ; for it would become either a pure 
monarchy, democracy or aristocracy, if the hnmense 
prapondenmoe of the penal power should be com- 
mitted solely to the monarch, or to one of the powers 
counteracting and restricting him, the people or the 
body representing the national sovereignty. On the 
other hand, it is apparent, that in a constitution where 
the monarch is alxwlute, the political advantage of a 
jury disappears. No constitution, no personal free- 
dom of individuals can, in such case, be defended by 
Juries, since the ruler can abolish it at any moment, 
or, in particular cases, render it inefficacious by a 
special commission. The most eloquent example is 
tliat of France in late years. The estabUshment, 



moreover, of trial by Jury in a pure nMaarcliy, 
already confirmed by long permanenoe, is not utiij 
null, but superfluous, inasmuch as the ruler can gain 
nothing more by injustice, but may lose every thin^. 
But how &r does the trial by jury satisfy the demands 
which are made of criminal jurisdiction ? Hov &r 
is a certain determination of guilt or innocence to be 
expelled of it ? 1. Can we believe the jurjnan, 
who is accustomed to move only in the cirde of com- 
mon intercourse, can we believe him possessed of 
sufficient sagacity to look through the most compli- 
cated relations, which often occur in criminal triiiU, 
permitting neither aversion nor predilection to ioAii- 
enoe his verdict ? Certainly not. But to attempt 
to abohah the evil by means of permanent jurors, 
who should acquire ability by practice, would be ta 
destroy the essential character of juries. Add to this, 
that in the oral proceedings in the presence of Uie 
jurors, every means is affcwded for the opentioD of 
sophi^ry, and the excitement of the passions, and tint 
the various grounds of defence or a c cu sation, often 
infinitely numerous, can in no vrise befiuriy eumiiwd 
and compared with each other — a process possible 
only when the judge forms his opinion from wriUea 
documents. In every case, the last impression of • 
jury will be the decisive one. The charge, bj wbicfa, 
after the termination of the debates, tine presiding 
judge, versed in the law, seeks to guide the deliben- 
tions of the jury, and aid their untaught judgmeot, mj 
contribute, indeed, to remove this imd the deficiencies 
remarked below, but the effect of it is very incon- 
sistent vrith the olject of jury trials ; for it makes him, 
in most cases, master of the judgment. One ma| 

generally foretell, in England, the verdict of the jury 
om the charge of the judge. 2. Experience oqd* 
Anns it, and it lies in tlie nature of things, that the 
jury regularly hesitate, even against their conviction, 
to give a verdict of guilty, when it exposes the party 
to a punishment, in the public opinion, more sevfse 
than just. To common penetratioo, it Ss extmoclT 
difficult to separate the feet from its legal cofse- 
quences. Th& evil is seen to be in some degree 
necessary, especially in England, where the crisuml 
code has not kept pace with the times, and a very 
slight theft is punished with the halter. 3. fhe 
question of guilt or innocence is not one of pore &<^ 
but also a feeal question, and presupposes, in er rry 
case, a knowledge of criminal hiw. To be sMe to 
say whether any one has committed a violent robbeiyi 
it must first be known whether he has done the act 
which the accuser asserts, and, secondly, whether tba 
act had those chacacteristics, which the laws require 
to constitute the crime. But if, to remedy this evii, 
the jury should be restricted to the question whether 
a certain act had been committed or not, its object 
would be destroyed, and the authoritr to which is 
committed the liedsion of the point of law would be 
left to Its firee will, smce it might make that set snT 
crime it pleased. In England, recourse has been had 
to the daiofferous practice of allowmg the jury, «heo 
they find Uie accusation in a legal view but partially 
founded, or regard the crime committed as I^ 
heinous than the one chareed, to give a verdict partljf 
of acquittal, psrtly of condemnatioo, such as guilt/ « 
manslaughter, but not of murder. If the jury afref* 
on the point of feet, but cannot remove their doubts 
respecting its legal character, they have to leave the 
decision to the judge. But will not the jury lf«^ ^^ 
their penetration more tium is just T Does ^.^ 
presiding judge become absolute ? Some nip^ 
indeed, be inclined to make it a decided advsDtsfs 
of juries, that the accused is tried by judges who an 
his equals, and firom whom, it would seem, ^^^^ 
expected a juster decision, more oonfoimable to ba 
peculiar sitiiatioD^ than from others. Biit,iotbe"^ 
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place, the poorer dan of people, who, ebove all 
utheis, fill the annals of crimiiiBl triab, must be 
excluded firom the jary hj reason of their want of 
kfonnation and comparatiTely small interest in the 
public wel&ie, bj which means that equality is, in 
most cases destroyed (thus, in England, to be a juror, 
a person must have a certain income ; the same is the 
case in France, wheie attention is also paid to parti- 
cular circumstances of rank) ; so that, from the infinite 
gradatioiis and varieties of property, education, 
opinions, and innumerable outward circumstances in- 
stead of full equality, the greatest mequality often 
subsists between the jurors and the accused. The 
various means by whidi it has been attempted, in 
France, to remedy the defects of tlie jury, and which, 
nevertheless, have produced no better criminal juris- 
diction, satisbctorily prove their enUro insufficiency 
in tliis respect See AsMizet^ and ApptaL 

1. Hittory of the Jntiiiuiion, It has evidently been, 
from the bc^nnniug, a truly popular trial, and not, as 
Rogge has lately asserted {GeriekiMtDesen der Get- 
mane fly 1820), a modification of the ancient process of 
compurgation. These institutions— compurgation and 
jury — tiave, indeed^ many external similarities, and 
may, in some cases, have become blended with each 
other ; but, in their nature, they are entirely separate. 
This appears evident from the circumstance that, in 
England, juries and oompur^tions occ)U* at the same 
time. Criminal actions agsuist the clergy were pro- 
secuted under the ifirection of the bishop, with twelve 
of the clergy as jurors, but were begun by the 
accused with twelve compurgators swearing to his 
innocence, and commonly en£d in his acquittal, till 
an end was pot to this disorder by law, in 1576. (See 
Blackstone's Comment, on Laws of England, vol. iv.) 
It has long been known in Germany, and has lately 
been proved by Feuerbach {BetracMungen uber die 
MunMichkeU und OeffenilichkeU der Geric^keita- 
p/tege, 1825), that the most ancient constitution of 
the German laws, and in Bavaria as late as the 
fifteenth century, consisted in the men of the com- 
munes finding judgment under the guidance and pro- 
tection of an officer. As there must be some fixed 
number, that of twelve is as good as any other, and 
has been preferred from time immemorial; but the 
agreement of the twelve jurors consisted, at first, in 
many cases and places, in the circumstance, that the 
votes of all the men present, and capable of giving 
an opinion, were asked, and the matter decioed as 
soon as a. mi^Jority of twelve votes was obtained for 
an opinioa One person could, therefore, cancel the 
vote of another Juror, by declaring himself dT another 
opinion, and commanding the juror to leave his seat. 
Some traces of this regubtion are still to be found in 
England. In the house of lords, the whole body of 
noblea vote ; but a valid condemnation is obtained 
only when a minority of twelve votes is declared for 
ooovictJon. . But in the courts of assises, the place 
of absent jurors is immediately supplied firom the 
people present, and if these twelve cannot agree, 
accordii^ to the original constitution, the trial must 
br by new jurors, who are chosen from time to time 
till an unanimous vote of twelve is obtained. In 
important causes in the county courts, all the free- 
men of the county were, in former days, summoned, 
which is termed judgment per omnee camiUUut proboa 
Momines. (Reeves' History of ike Engliak Law, 
181 4, vol. i. 84.) But it was verv naturally soon 
found better to summon only a fixed number of men 
to this service, and thus arose the number of twelve, 
who could only unanimously give a valid decision. 
The oldest vestige of this change is found under 
Henry II., to the constitutions of Clarendon, in 1164, 
and of Northampton, in 1 1 74. Contests about landed 
propeKyi as weU as crimhial aocooitiooSy were to be 



decided by the oath of twelve respectable men of the 
neighbourhood (per taeramenimn dtiodedm milHum 
de hundredOf or liberorwm legalium hominmm de mei- 
neio). From this time, the trial by jury has remained 
essentially unaltered in England, and has gradually 
become the only form of process, partly by the aboli- 
tion of the criminal courts which judged without 
jury, partly by the abrogation of the .methods of 
criminal prosecution in which no trial by jury existed. 
Of the last, there renmins only the pronouncing of 
punishment in the way of legislation, termed an 
attainder {attinehtra), or Ml o/paine and penalties. 
There were, besides, several other ways of termhiat- 
ing a criminal trial without a jury, but between 
which, not the accuser, but the accused, was entitled 
to choose. In the times of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
ordeals of red hot iron and boiling water were in 
Togue, besides whidi there was the consecrated 
bread. The clergy prepared a piece of bread or 
cheese, an ounce m woght, which was easily swal- 
lowed by the innocent, but which stuck in the throat 
of the guilty, and choked him. Of such a morsel, 
Godwin, earl of Kent, died in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor; and, according as the accused was 
suspected or hated, it was well known how to pre- 
pare the morsel. Under the Norman dominion, this 
ordeal was supplanted by the wager of battle. The 
wager of battle {vadi^dio dvelli) was used even in 
civil cases, and, according to the most ancient cus- 
tom, it depended on the accused, if the accuser had 
supported his accusation by witnesses, to choose 
whether he would have recourse to this means, or 
swear to his innocence with twice as many compur. 
gators as the accuser had nroduced, though not above 
twelve. This was called vadiatio Ufis (wager of 
law). In chril causes, the wager of battle msap- 
peared in the thirteenth century, when Henry II. 
introduced faito the assises a trial by jury. But in 
penal prosecutions, on the contrary, it continued 
much longer. The accused is still asked how he 
will be tried; and, though the answer— '* by the 
law of the land,'* or " by the country" {per legem 
terra, or per pairiam) — has become a mere formality, 
yet, as late as 1819, a singular trial for murder took 
place, in which it stood at the option of the accused 
to challenge the accuser to the iniger of battle. (See 
Kendall's Appeal of Murdery London, 1819, and 
Appeal,) A court of justice, moreover, formeriy, 
existed fai England, which judged without jury, 
called the star-ekamber (camera steUata)—^ name 
respecting the derivation of which antiquarians are 
not agreM. It consisted of some lords, both tem« 
poral and spiritual, members of the privy council, 
and two judges of the supreme court of West- 
minster, and had pronerly jurisdiction only of some 
particular cases, rebellion, peijury, the official mis- 
conduct of sherififs, &o., but extended its jurisdiction 
farther and fiulher, and became, espectelly under 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., an instrument of the 
most arbitrary power. After it had kmg been a 
subject of terror and hatred, it was enUrely abolished 
under Charles I., in 1641. The trial by jurr has 
since been regarded in Enghind as one of the funda- 
mental pillan of the constitution. By the Habeas 
Corpus act (see Habeas Corpus Ac() of the reign of 
Charles II., greater security has been provided, that 
the trial by jury shall be withheld from no one ; it is 
only to be laniented, that the petition for such an 
order is attended with extraordinary expense. 

II. History of the Jury in fVenue. In the article 
France, some of the cruelties are mentioned, which 
are chargeable to the administration of penal justice 
in Fiance before the revolution. Judicial despotism, 
united with ignonnce and corruption, was exhibited 
in horrid forms. The laws were severe. The onU- 
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nance of criminal procedure of 1670 vna written in 
blood, living up the accused to the arfattrery wiH of 
the judge, and denying him the aid of counsel, 
excepting in a few cases {Tit, 14. sect. 8); admitting 
a double application of the torture (the ptettion jtri- 
varatoire^ to extort from the accused a confession of 
tiis own guilt, and tlie guestion prSalaHe before exe- 
cution, to compel him to reveal his accomplices); 
and allowing any Judge, even the patrimonial courts, 
to institute a process without any statement of the 
ground of suspicion. The jud^ were even more 
severe than the laws. Their ignorance and care- 
lessness occasioned mistakes and abuses, which thefa* 
pride and the clannish spirit of the higher d&raes 
prevented from being rectified, and under the opera- 
tion of which crowds of innocent persons lost liberty, 
property, reputation, and even life. Even the most 
atrocious criminals, Damiens, for instance, could not 
be legally sentenced to such cruel torments as this 
offender actually underwent, when torn to pieces by 
wild horses. All the districts, therefore, in 1769, 
were unanimous in desiring that the Judgment in 
criminal cases should be made dependent on the 
verdict of a Jury. In (act, such a provision was in- 
troduced into the constitution of September, 1791, 
and on tliis subject there was hardly any difference 
of opinion. The form of the English institution was 
followed, — a grand Jury being appointed to find bills 
of accusation, and, after the conclusion of Uie process, 
which was to be public and oral, the question of fret 
was to be determined by a Jury of twelve persons. 
There were to be, also, as at present, Justices of the 
peace, clothed with proper Judicial authority only in 
cases of minor importance and disputes respecting 
the right of possession ; and likewise district courts, 
who should exercise a mutual appellate Jurisdiction 
in regard to each other's decisions. The Judges 
were to be chosen by the people, to remain six years 
in office, were to be re-eligible at Uie end of this 
period, and to be paid, scantily indeed, by the state, 
neing prohibited from receiving any fees. These 
provisions were made by the law of Aug. 24, 1790, 
respecting the organisation of the courts. An ordi- 
nance respecting criminal jurisdiction of Sept 29, 1791, 
a penal code of Oct 6, 1791, and tlie regulations 
for the conduct of criminal prosecutions, Oct 21, 1791 , 
completed this new miem, which has been subse- 
quently retained in its nuidamental principles, though 
not without undergoing essential alterations, by 
which a portion of the Ixtnefits, th|it are ascribed to 
the constitution of English criminal courts, was lost 
again, and the influence of the officers of tlie govern- 
ment on the administration of Justice (it is said) 
improperly enlarged. The criminal courts were at 
first derived from the district courts, the Judges sitting 
alternately in the criminal courts of the department 
One of the Judges was director of the Jiuy, drew up 
the indictment, and assembled the jurors. The Jury 
of accu«ation {d'aenuation) consisted of eight mem- 
bers, three voices for the accused being sufficient to 
nject the complaint. This Jury of accusation is now 
entirely abolished in the new crimmal ordinance of 
November 17, 1806. (See Codei let Cinq,) The 
criminal courts for more important causes {cawra 
d'asMtaes) are now deputations of the king's court 
{eour myo/e or cour d'aftpel), and the decision 
respecting oomplainta is committed to a division of 
the cow roj^le. The liberty of the accused to hold 
consultation with counsel is less restricted by the 
new laws than by late practice. According to a 
very doubtful interpretation of the article 302 of the 
act of 1808, to regulate criminal process, the counsel 
is allowed access to tlie accused only a few days 
before tlie beginning of the nublic prosecution. 
And, in some cases, as in lioels, the definitive 



dedsion is* taken firom the jury, and given lo the 
police courts. To require the unanimous agn e inm 
of the jurors to a verdict, which, even in Enelaiid, ii 
often attended with ^reat difficulties, and kads It 
striking inconsistencies, was soon found endrriy 
impossible in France. The simplicity of the Englis/i 
process, which, at the end of the procec&gs, lesres 
to the jury the verdict of guilty or not guihy. K was 
found in France impracticable to imitate. In Eng- 
land, only the most important witnesses are broognt 
•forward, and a day, or, in very compiicated ax», 
three or four days are Buffident to complete a trial, 
and consequently no onoonunon powers of mind are 
required to retain the testimony In the oiiDary. 
But, in France, even the most onimportant testinoBv 
is admitted. Hence several hnwfavd witmssn are 
sometimes brought forward, and more weeks spcsl 
in a case than there would be days employed ii 
England. It having been found absolutely imaric- 
tic&e to Insist on unanimity in the jury, it has bmi 
resolved to assume the simple majority of stveu 
against five, as decisive. But in that caae the oowt 
itself is obliged to deliberate on the aune points 
and an acquittal takes pbice, if the majority of the 
Judges coincide with the minority of the juron, » m 
to make the numbers of voices in &voor of Uif 
acquittal equal to those for condemnation, llw 
courts have also the right to set aside the verdict of 
the jury, if it appears to them to rest entireij oo an 
error; but this must be their own iree act, ami 
cannot be proposed by any one. A simple majonty 
of jiurors oecided the case of Fonk, and, at Pam. in 
1823, that of doctor Castaine, iitdicted on a cbarev 
of poisoning. Among the objections made u> tbe 
new French criminal process* is the excessive powrr 
committed to the president. In England, the exaoiN 
nation of witnesses is carried on by the prosecutor, 
and the counsel for the defendant, but in Fiance, by 
the president alone. And there is firequently seen a 
very striking exercise of this privilege, as well as a 
hostilitv to the defendant, which ill compoits viiJi 
tlie judicial office. But the loudest complaiiils that 
at present are made, are of the selection of jnron 
(which belongs to the prefect alone), and the iv^ric- 
tion of the right of challenging. The prefect dniv^ 
op a list of sixty jurors, of which the president of 
the assizes strikes out twenty: the defendant {or 
defendants collectively, however many there may Ik* 
of them) and the attoniey-genersl, each, can strike 
out twelve, and the rest constitute the Jiny. In tlu< 
way it is possible to collect a Jury consisting dtif 
enemies of the accused, and it is asserted that this n 
often done in the case of prosecutions for poiiti(S> 
olTenoes. The best French Jurists (Dupin, Bereng''* 
Paillet, Bavoux, &c.) are therefore folly »g*^ 
that the French jury contributes little towards a pve 
administration of Justice. Even in England, its value 
is very doubtful. It may seem rash to attempt to 
assail the general conviction, not only of the Eagiisbt 
but of the French also, and other nations that recofr- 
nise, in this popular institution, the palladioai of all 
genuine civil freedom, and place entire confidence ■ 
their trial by Jury. But it is only tbe raset of 

Kolitical prosecutions, or those in which the inooceat 
ave been pursued by the revenge of the p*^ 
which give to the trial by Jury its repuUtioa; ai" 
there is still another question, not only wbetber tne 
jury always merits this reputation, but whether tM 
desired advantage cannot be attained cquaUy ^^*^ 
and even better, by a proper organinlion of tae 
Judicial office. But to return to what we v^ 
saying on the value of the jury : This body iattt 
land was not able to prevent the biiunooa >»* 
Jeffreys (chief-Jusitice under James II.) fron ^r^^"^ 
ing his private hatred, nor has tlie Freoch Jury ^^ 
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able to oppose any obstadet of Importance to such 
aij abuse of tlie judicial oflSce. Algernon Sidney 
and lord Russell were condemned to death hj the 
verdict of a jury. For common criminal cases, there 
can hanily be any more uncertain, fluctuating form 
of decision than Uie trial by iurors, who, without 
imparting to others the grounds of their verdict* or 
even setuing any Just grounds in their own minds, 
decide on the honour, freedom and life of their fellow 
citisena. In the first place, the actual existence of 
a crime need not be proved according to fixed rules. 
Suppose the case oia man being missed, or of a 
corpse being found — the jury are persuaded that a 
murder must have been committed, and pronounce 
some suspected person guilty, when it is'jiossible 
that the nussing man still lives, or that the dead man 
perished without personal violence. Some years 
since, David Evans was executed in London as the 
murderer of his wife, because an apothecary, who 
had never practised as a surgeon, maintained that 
the woman died in consequence of a wound on her 
bead, while a surgeon in actual practice asserted, on 
the contrary, that the wound had nothing to do with 
her death, and that this was occasioned by an inilam- 
mation of the bowels. {Aiominf Chronicle , 1818, 
February 24.) In the second puce, the jury give 
their verdict on the slightest and most remote evi- 
dence, when the offence in question is an injury to 
property, a theft, robbery, fraud, or the like. The 
instances in which the innocence of persons con- 
demned for such offences subsequently appears are 
therefore constantly increasing, and the explanation 
of this circumstance is to be found in the character 
of the jury, who are taken mostly from men of busi- 
ness in the middle classes, who feel more hostility to 
a thief or a swindler than to a murderer. The Jury 
act, in fact, the part of legislators : when the penalty 
imposed by the law appears to them too severe, — as, 
for instance, the punishment of death for stealing 
property to the amount of forty shillingSji — they settle 
at tlieir own pleasure the decree of the offence, so as 
to avoid the strictness of we law ; and it has hap- 
pened that a Jury has declared a man who had stolen 
ten guineas (210 shillings) guilty of theft to the 
amount of thirty-nine shillings. The personal feelings 
of the jury towank the accused, and the light in 
which they regard the offence, often determine what 
tlie verdict will be, before the trial is begun. It 
has been proposed, in Germany, to make Juries 
give their rea.sons for their verdicts ; but this only 
proves that the nature of this institution is not 
understood. An exhibiUoo of their reasons comports 
as little with their native as a further examination 
by a different tribunal. The verdict of the Jury 
comes like a decree of destiny, without being capable 
of juslification, examination, or amendment ; for the 
whole of the decision rests on things which cannot 
be a second time exhibited in exactly the same 
modifications — the deportment of the accused and 
the witnesses, the individual and momentary disposi- 
tions of the jurors. Even in England, doubts or the 
importance of the trial by jury are by degrees 
excited, and there is an approximation to the funda- 
mental views of the German criminal process, which 
aims at exciting the moral feelings of the criminal 
by solitude and examination, and producing a con- 
fession, which makes the accused his own Judge. No 
criminal is so hardened as never to experience a 
state of mind when the burden of conscience is too 
heavy for him, and he desires to reconcile himself to 
the law and hts inward Judge. To produce this 
effect is the aim of the criminal Judges of Germany; 
and certainly it is at least as conformable to the high 
dignity of tlie administration of justice as the trial by 
jury. The abridgment of the length of the process. 



and the publicity of the admiiiistratioii of penal 
justice, are different things, and, though they are 
commonly united with the trial by Jnry, are advan- 
tagea which may be imbodied with any other system. 
The views suggested in the previous part of this 
article, written, as has been already observed, by a 
civilian unaccustomed to the practical operation of 
the trial by jury, deserve the consideration of minds 
accustomed to a different course of jurisprudence, 
not only from their theoretical acuteness, but from 
their development of supposed practical defects in 
the trial by jury. It seems fit. therdbre, to give 
another exposition of this sulgect, which is main- 
tained by persons educated under the common law. 
and to suggest some of the reasons why it is deemed 
the bulwark of public liberty, and the best safeguard 
of private rights under our forms of free government. 
The remaining part of this article is to be considered 
as independent of the foregoing ; not so much as 
presenting a counter view, but as presenting the true 
grounds on which the institution was estal>lished, 
and is still dear to the free uihabitanta of Britain 
and America. 

I. The Origin of the Trial by Jury. It has been 
traced back 1^ antiquarians to a very early period in 
British history, and seems, indeed, in some form, if 
not coeval with the origin of the civil government in 
England, at least to have been used time out of mind 
in uiat kingdom. It is lost among the early Saxon 
colonies ; and probably was derived firom the mode 
of administering justice by the peers of the litigant 
parties in the feudal uistitutions of Italy, France, and 
Germany. Mr Justice Blackstone (3 Comm, 349, 
350) considera that this tribunal was universally 
established among all the northern nations, and so 
interwoven with their very constitution^ that the 
earliest accounts of the one give us also some traces 
of the other. Mr Wynne (Eunomuty Diag. 3, s, 50) 
seems to entertain a different opinion, and, afler 
stating that its origin is obscure {caput inter nubila 
condit), he asserts, that it is the noblest form of 
policy that was ever invented on earth, and comes 
nearest the impartiality of heaven. But, whatever 
may be the origin of the trial, it is of very high 
antiquity. And Magna Charta fch. 29) referred to 
it as an existing institution, and provided that no 
person should be hurt, either in his person or pro- 
nerty, unless bv the judgment of his peers or the 
laws of the realm (nwi per legale Judicium parium 
Muorum velper legem terra). 

II. The different Kinds of Juries. Juries arc of 
two sorts, via. grand juries and peUy Juries. The 
former may consist of any number more than twelve, 
and less thiein twenty-four persons. The office of the 
grand jury is to accuse persons who are supposed to 
be guilty of an offence. It may, therefore, properly 
be called the Jury of actusation. The petty or petit 
jury consists of twelve persons only, and may properly 
be called the Jury o/trialSy both in civil and criminal 
cases. 

III. We shall first consider the organiaition, 
functions, and proceedings of the grand Jury, llie 
mode of accusation is by a written statement ui 
solemn form, describing the offence, with all the 
proper accompaniments of time and circumstances, 
and certainty of act and person, which is called an 
indictment, or by a mode less formal (which is usually 
the spontaneous act of the grand Jury), called a 
presentment^ and which is afterwards put into solemn 
form by some proper officer. No indictment or 
presentment can be made except by the concurrence 
of at least twelve of the Jurors. The grand jury 
may accuse upon their own knowledge ; but it is 
generally done upon the testimony of witnesses imder 
oath, and other evidence produced and heard before 
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them.* The proceedings of the graiid Juiy are, in 
the first instance, at the instigation of the govern- 
ment or other prosecutor, ancTare ex parte, and in 
secret deliberation. The accused has no knowledge 
of, nor right to interfere with, their proceedings. If 
they find the accusation true (which is usually drawn 
up in form by the public prosecutor), they write upon 
the indictment the words ^'a true bill,'* which is 
signed by the foreman, or chief of the grand Jury, 
and is presented to the court publicly, and in the 
presence of all the jurors. If the Indictment is not 
proved to the saUsraction of the grand jury, the word 
*' ignoramut** (we are ignorant), or ^ not a true 
bill," or " not found," is written on it by the grand 
jury, or by their foreman, and it is then, in common 
parlance, said to be ignored, and the accusation is 
dismissed, as unfounded. When the grand jury 
return an indictment as a true bill {Jnlla vera), the 
indictment is said to be found, and the party stands 
indicted, and may be required to be put upon his 
trial. When the indictment is not found, or is 
declared to be not true, the accused, if he is in 
custody, or has be^ in any way required to appear 
at the court, and answer to any accusation against 
him, is entitled to be discharged, or dismissed from 
any further inquiry or attendance before the court 
Every public offence may be properly the subject of 
an indictment, and taken cognisance of by the grand 
jury of the county within which it is committed. But 
there is another mode of proceeding at the common 
law, at the suit of the king, called an information^ 
which is similar to an indictment, except that it is 
not found by the grand jury, and is filed, ex officio, by 
the proper officer of the government An informa- 
tion cannot be filed except in cases of mero mis- 
demeanora, or offences not capital; for, whenever 
any caoit^ offence is charged against a party, he 
cannot oe put upon his trial unless the accusation be 
made by the grand jury by indictment 

IV. The Organization of the Grand Jury. The 
functions being such as we have stated, it is obvious 
that the duties require great care in the selection of 
the persons who are to serve as grand jurors. A pre- 
cept, commonly called a venire facias, issues to the 
sheriff of every county, some time before any court 
of criminal jurisdiction is held thereu, requiring him 
to summon twenty-four good and lawful men of his 
county, to attend the court, to inquire into, and present 
all oflflences committed within the body of the county. 
At the common law, these grand jurora are required 
to be fireeholdera of the county, and in England, where 
the sheriff makes the selection, they are usually gen- 
tlemen of the fint respectability in the county. In 
the United States of America, different modes pre- 
vail in different states in the selection of grand jurors. 
In some, the grand jurors are chosen, as in England, 
by the sheriffs; in others, as in the New England 
States, the grand jdron are drawn by the town 
officers, from boxes containing the names of all the 
persons qualified to serve, from time to time, and in 
such numbera as are required ; and the names so 
drawn are returned to the sheriff, and by him to the 
court. But, in whatever way the grand jurors are 
selected, their names are returned on a piece of parch- 
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ment or paper, by the sheriff, wliicli is called a jmiri; 
and as many of them as appear in ooart are sworn on 
the ffrand jury, not exceemn^ Iwenty-three, so that 
twe^e may constitate a majority. Their oalh b, 
in substance, that they will diligently inquire and true 
presentment make of all offences oommitled within 
the county ; that the govenuneot's csoansd, that of 
their fellows, and their own, they will keep secret ; 
that they will present no man for envy or naiice ; 
neither will they leave anv one unrepresented from 
fear, favour, a&ction, or hope of reward; bat that 
they will present thmgs truly as they come to thdr 
knowledge, according to their best undentanding. 
Usually, the presiding judge of the coart instructs 
them in the matters which are within their jurisdic- 
tion, by delivering to them a charge, oontahmig a 
summary of the offences and other business vhidi 
may come before them. They then retire to their 
room,, and sit, as has been said, in secret, heariti;r 
evidence in favour of the prasecation only, as the 
main question before them is, whether tlie party 
accused ought to be put upon his trial to answer the 
accusation. But they are always bouod to act ojrao 
legal evidence, and are histructed that theyougi^t 
not to find an indictment unless upon their oalhsUtey 
are persuaded, so far as the evidence g^oes, that (he 
accusation is true. It has been already stated, that tbe 
grand jury is to inquire only into criines committed in 
we county for which they sit And this is r^uiarlj 
true at the common law, for no man was bound to 
answer for any crime but before his peers in the 
county and neighbourhood where it was oommittcd. 
Buty by sundry statutes, both in England and America, 
some offences, not committed within a cotmty, hsT«», 
to prevent a defect of justice, been made coginnble 
therein. To enumerate these offences would occupy 
too large a space. There are proper powers vested 
in the courts to compel the attendance of pnd 
juron ; and if any are returned who are not qoaliled, 
they may be excluded from the panel ; and if id 
indictment be found by persons not qualified, Ibe 
accused may except to it on this account. Thus care^ 
fill has the law been, hi the original selectioB of 
grand jtuors, wtio are supposed, and indeed requiied, 
to be men of integrity, impartiality and intelligence, 
and above all just objection. And thus a body of 
men, brought together for the occasion, and for tiai 
only, are placed between the government and the 
dtiien, as a shield against oppression and injury, and 
to afford a reasonable protection to him, if he besot 
justly suspected of a crime. 

V. Jt to Petty or Petit Juries, or, as they aie 
sometimes called, TYaverse Juries, These consist, 
as has been already said, of twelve persons, and no 
more, for the trial of all criminal offences, and of all 
issues of fact in civil cases at the oomoxNi liv. 
There are some peculiar modes of trial by jury is 
England, where a larger niunber than twelve is 
required, whldi may be called the extraordinary M 
by jury; as, for instance, a grand assise for the w « 
issues in writs of right, whkh consists of four knighn 
and twelve other persons ; and the jury of attaint, to 
convict a former jury of a corrupt verdict, which coo- 
sists of twenty-four jurors. But these modes of trial 
are, at present, wholly disused in America ; aod, i" 
£ngland,thatof a jury of attaint has fallen inU>nef[^c<^ 
since the general use of the remedy of mortng for i 
new trial, where the verdict is unsatisfiictory. And 
first, as to the trial by jury in civil oases. This <i 
generally confined to issues of fact in prooredings||^ 
common law, as contra-distinguished from procera- 
ings hi equity and admiraltv. When, then, the pM^ 
have, hi their written pleadings, or allcigations, co«« 
to a fact which is denied on one side, and afimim 
on the other, in a regular mode, the cause is said V» 
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be at ume^ and the fret in contiwreRy is to be asoer- 

tained by a jury. For this purpose, in Bogland, a 
precept issues to tlie sheriff oC the proper county, 
requiring him to select and summon to the court at 
\rhich the trial is to be had, a suitahLe number of 
Jurors, for the trial of the cause ; and he aooordingiy 
makes return of the names of the Jurors, on a piece 
of parchment or paper (thence» as before stated, cal- 
led & panel), who are compellable to attend at the 
time and place appointed. If the sheriff have any 
interest in the case, or is not impartial, or is related 
to the parties, the jurors are selected by some other 
proper officer, and usually by the coroner of the 
county. The qualifications of peUy jurors do not dif- 
fer, i^iierally.unQm those required as U> grand jurors, 
their duties being equally important, aund requiring 
equal intelligence. When the cause iacaUed for trial, 
if all the jurors do not appear, or any of them are justly 
objected to and set aside (of which we shall speak 
hereafter), the deficiency may be supplied firom among 
the br-standers, having suitable qualifications, which 
Ss called taking jurors de taUbu* ciremiuiantibua^ 
feook which circumstance the persons thus selected 
are denominated taletmen. The jury, being thus 
full, and above oljeciion, are sworn (severolly or 
together, according to the local usage m each state) 
well and truly to £y the issue between the parties, 
and a true verAct to give " according to the evi. 
deuce" (or "according to the law and the evidence 
given them," by the Imal usage of some states). In 
some cases, special juries are allowed to be selected, 
in a particular mode, for the purpose of trying par- 
ticular causes ; in other cases, the trialsare by a jury 
chosen in the ordinary manner, and thence called a 
eomnum jury. But these distinctions are unknown 
in isome of the states of ^America, thoittfa they are 
very important in the practice in Enclana. After the 
jury is swoni, the cause is then trira in open court, 
the evidence is then oiliBred, and the witnesses pub- 
licly sworn and fryamnied in the presence of^ the 
judges, the counsel on each side, the jury, and aU 
other persons ui attendance. The question, whether 
any evidence is competent to be given to the jury, 
b, if any objection is made, fiist decided by the court. 
If rejected, it is never heard by the jury ; if admitted, 
it is then read, or, if given by a witness, he is then 
ezammed before the jury. The party who calls a wit- 
ness first examines him, and he is then liable to be 
cross-examined by the other side; and if any question 
is asked which either party deems improper, the opin- 
ion of the court is taken on it before the witness is 
allowed to give his answer. So, also, it is, in respect to 
any written evidence or document offered at the trial. 
And if either party requests it, the judge who presides 
at the trial makes a note, in writing, of the olgection, 
so that the parW may avail himself of it afterwards, 
upon a motion for a new trial, or by a writ of error, 
in a suitable manner. Before the evidence is offered, 
tlie counsel for the party who opens the cause, on 
each side makesa short introductian, stating the case, 
the points in controversy, and the &ctB which he 
expects to prove, so that the jury may mote clearly 
understand the bearing of the evidence^ as it is pnh 
doced. After all the evidence is gone through, the 
counsel on each side argue the case to the jury, at 
lar^, commenting upon every part of it» and each 
insisting upon a verdict in hb fovonr. If any ques- 
tions <» law arise (as in most instances they do), 
the judge is requested, and is bound, publicly to 
state his opinion on all the points of law applicable 
to it This he ordinarily does hi summing up the 
case, after the arguments of the counsel are over ; 
but he may do it before, if he chooses. When the 
siguraents are finished, the presiding judge, in Eng- 
laiM,and of most of the statesm America, proceeds to 



address the jury, slating to than the questions, 
pitulating the evidence, and commenting on it in 
such a manner as he deans correct, for the purpose 
of enabling the jury to understand it well, and to 
apply the law properly to it. In these addresses, he 
often fieely expresses hisophiiao as to the weight of 
evidence, the sufficiency or the proo6, the force of 
partioilar objections, and the oommcsits of the 
counsel. But, it being a principle of law, that the 
Jury is to respond as to matters of foct, and the 
judges as to matters of law (ad puetHoaea faeli re- 
spondent Juratortif ad fuatHaae* legit reepondent 
judiees), it is always undentood, that these com- 
ments on matters of fiid are not boiduig onthe jury, 
and that they are given solely with a view of 
fiMiMing the jury to exercise their funetions more 
perfoctiy, and that the jury are at liberty to disre- 
gard them if they please. But, ceneially spcakmg, 
they do receive great weight from the jury, whe 
naturally place confidence m the judges, from their 
talents, experience, and impartiality ; and therefore, 
unless the judge obviously exhiUts some impro- 
prieties, or betrays some mgustifiable feeling, they 
consider hun as a firiend, aiding and assisting them 
hi theur doty ; and, his addresses being always m 
public, and open to the criticism of the public, as 
well as of the profession, it rarely occurs that his con- 
duct is deemed exceptionable. StiUdie Jury have a 
right to fixm, and do form an independent judgment 
upon matters of hd ; and their judgment is ofien 
conclusive. After the judge has finbhed his sum- 
mary, the jury withdraw into a private room, where 
they are kept together for the purpose of deltbenUoa, 
until they have all agreed in a verdict {veredieiMm) 
upon the point in controversy. They are not permitted 
to have any mteroonrse with any otiier persons, and 
are allowed, daring thdr continuance in secret ses- 
sion, to have only such food and other necessaries as 
are indispensable. Indeed, by the old law, they were 
to be kept without meat, drink, fire or csiodle, until 
they were agreed, unless by permisskn of the court, 
which soon, however, became almost a matter of 
course. When theyare agreed, they come into open 
court, and their names bein? celled, they deliver in 
their verdict, which is reooraed by the proper officer, 
who then reads it aloud to the jury, and asks them if 
they agree to it as recorded, to which they pabhely 
assent. If eitlier party doubts it, the jurymen are 
severally asked if they agree, which is called poUmg 
the jury. Sometimes when the foots are very com- 
plicated, or involve questions of law of great difif^ 
culty, the jury instead of finding a general verdict, 
that the issue of foct is lor the plaintiff or for the 
defendant, state all the fisK^ at huve, and ask the 
court to decide upon those focts, whether the issue 
ought to be found for the phuntiff or for the defen- 
dant. This is called a special verdict. It rarely 
occurs in criminal cases, and is not very common in 
civil cases. But the jury- are never obliged to find 
a special verdict, and may, in all cases, give a 
general verdict, iif they choose. If the jury, aiVer 
being kept together a oonsidenble time, cannot 
agree, they are usually brought into court by the 
proper officer, and the court, if their difficulty is 
about any matter of law, ofbn makes additional 
explanations. But if^ after every reasonable efibrt, 
the jury continue to disagree, they are discharged by 
the court, and the cause must then be tried anew. 
In criminal cases, and especially in capital cases, the 
court witii great reluctance allow the discharge 
of a jury, after the cause is once committed to them. 
Next, as to the trial by jury io erminal eases. 
Here the qualifications of jusors do not differ from 
those required in civil cases. But the law, with a 
view to mevent the undue infiuence of the giiven»- < 
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inent in the selection of jurors, and the undue 
prejudices arising from public opinion, has thrown 
adiiitioual guards round the party accused. He 
is not only entitled to be tried by good and law- 
ful men, of the neighbourhood where the crime is 
alleged to have been committed, but to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses, and to have, in capital 
cases, some privileges, which are not allowed either 
in civil cases or m offences of a suboi'dinate char- 
acter. And, in the first place, the right of challenge, 
which, though it exists for many purposes in civil 
trials, is of far more consequence and extent in 
criminal trials. A challenge is, properly speaking, 
an objection or exception to a juror, or to the whole 
jury, as incompetent to sit in a trial. It is of two 
sorts: the first is a challenge to the array, or an 
exception to the whole panel or list of jurors, as they 
are arrayed or set in order by the sheriff in his 
return. And it may be taken on account of the par- 
tiality of the sheriff, when he selects the jury, or of some 
defiiult, omission, or illegality of himself or of some 
other officer or functionary concerned in arraying or 
returning the paneL This challenge may be either 
for a principal cause or to the favour, tlie former of 
which is founded upon positive proof or presumption 
of impropriety ; the latter is founded upon less strong 

E resumption or suspicion and therefore properly to 
e inquired into, or to be decided by the sound dia- 
cretiou of the triers. Secondly, the other sort of 
challenge (which also may be for a principal cause 
or to the favour) is a challenge to the polls, that is 
an exception to particular jurors, answering in some 
degree to the recutatio judhu of the civil and canon 
law. Challenges to the polls, at common law, have 
been reduced to four sorts : — 1. Challenge /rropfer 
komris respectum, or in respect to nobility ; as, if a 
lord or peer of the realm in England be empan- 
neled on a jury, he may be challenged by either 
party, or may challenge himself. 8. Challenge 
propter defectum, or for want of proper qualifica- 
tions ; as if a person be an alien or a slave ; or in 
cases where he is required to be a freeholder, if he is 
not such ; or is not of a suitable age, as a minor; or is 
a feoDtale, for females are not allowed to be jurors ; 
or is convicted of an infamous crime, or is otherwise 
disqualified. 3. Ckiallenge propter affectum, for sus- 
picion of bias or partiality. This may be a principal 
challenge, as luis been already stated^ when thcie is 
pregnant proof or presumption of partiality or of 
malice, as that a juror is of kindred to either party 
(at the common law, in the ninth degree) ; that he 
has already prejudged the cause, as an arbitrator ; 
that he has an interest in the cause ; that he has 
taken money for his verdict ; that he has formerly, 
as a juror, tried the same cause; and that he is the 
servant, master, attorney, or counsel of one of the 
parties. A challenge to the polls for fovour (which sup- 
poses a doubt of impartiality) is where the party has 
no principal cause of challenge, but has suspicion of 
fiivour, and offers drcumstanoes in support of such 
suspicion. In such a case, the validity of the objec- 
tion is, by the common law, left to the determination 
of trierey whose office it is to decide whether the 
juror who is objected to is favourable or unfiivour- 
able, or, rather, whether he stand indifferent between 
the parties. The triers, in case the first man called 
as a juror is challenged, are two mdifferent persons, 
named by the court ; and if they try one man, and 
find him indifferent, he is sworn, and then he and the 
two irst triers try the next who is objected to ; and 
when a second is found indifferent, those two who 
are sworn as jurors become the triers of all the others 
who are objected to, in lieu of the two triers first 
chosen. 4. Challenge 0ro;i<rr delietum^ or on ac- 
count of some crime, or which the person called as 



a juror has been guilty, and which imports a dt^ 
bility and discredit as a juror. This applies to cases 
of a capital nature, and otlier infiamous crimes^ such 
as treason, felony, perjury, conspiracy, and other 
species of the crimen fain. A peraon called as a 
juror may be called to say the truth (whence he is 
said to be interrogated voir dire, veriiatem dieere) in 
respect to such causes of challenge as are not to his 
discredit or dishonour ; but he cannot be called apon 
to acknowledge himself guilty of any crime, or otlM^r 
thing which renders him inmmoos. These are all 
the causes, strictly speaking, of challenge by ibe 
parties. But many persons are entitled to be ex- 
cused from serving on juries, and, on this aoooont, 
may plead the excuse for themselves, thooq^ the 
parties may not take the exception. Among these 
are magistrates, aged persons, and persons holding 
particuiar offices, imd others having special exemp- 
tions. The challenges above mentioned equally 
apply to civil and criminal cases. Bat in friToor ot 
hfe, in capital trials, the accused is indulged the 
privilege of challenging a certain number of persons, 
called as jurors, without assigning any cause ; and 
this privilege is thence called the li^t of perrmpiarf 
challenge. This is a provision founded in great 
humanity and tenderness towards persons capiully 
accused. The reasons commonly assigned for it are, 
I. tliat every person is liable to strong dislikei axMl 
prejudices, in respect to particular persons, merely 
from their appearance, manners, and gestnrp^ 
although they are strangers to him, and that even a 
caprice or feeling of tins kind may, in the coarse of 
the trial, embarrass the party in his defence ; 2. that 
upon a challenge for cause shown, the reason may 
prove insufficient, and, if the party had no riglit ni 
peremptory dialienge, he might be tried by a jonir 
wlm, from the Tery ciroumstanoe of being objrcte«l 
to, might conceive a prejudice against the accused. 
On these accounts, he is at liberty to challenge the 
juror peremptorily, after he has, for an insufficicfit 
reason, challenged htm for ciiuse ; and, as the olgect 
of all trials is to allow a fair and full defence, the 
accused ought, at least, to have his wishes coosulted 
so fiir as to exclude those whom he distrusts in tlie 
first instance. But as it is obvious that the light of 
peremptory challenge, if not limited by some known 
t)oundary, might for ever prevent a trial, the law has 
fixeda definite number, to whidi the party is confined 
llie common law fixed Uiis mmiber at thirty-five, or 
one short of three full Juries ; and that sCill mains 
the rule in all trials for treason. But in other capi- 
tal offences, the right is now generally restrained, by 
statute, to twenty, both in England and America. 
If a person attempts to challenge beyond this num. 
her, his dialienge is disregarded. If, by reason nf 
peremptory or other challenges, a sufficient Bnmbrr 
of jurors are not foondL talesmen are appointed, as lu 
dvil cases. If several persons are tried at the sani<^ 
time, upon one indictment, each one is oititled to his 
full number of challenges, and one may challenge a 
juror not objected to by the others, and he most be 
excluded altogether; for every juryman must be 
above any objection liy any of the persons tried 
We have thus far treated of challenges by the party 
accused. The government has, stnetly, no right to 
challenge, except for cause shown ; but for cau«e 
shown the government may either challenge tlie 
amy, or the polls, in the same manner as a private 
person. However, it is usual, at least in England, 
if a Juror is objected to by the government, not to 
call upon the government to show cause until (he 
pand is gone through, and then, if suffident Jurors 
are not found and sworn, the cause of the challen^ 
may be required into ; for, if there to a foil jury 
without the persons objected to by the gnvemmeat. 
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there is no strong reason to insist upoD their hemg 
sworn, although no good cause has been shown. 

I'here are some other provisioas &TOurabie to 
prisoners accused of capital offences, and espccally 
uf political offences, which deserve nofciceL In Eng- 
land, in cases of treason, th^ prisoner is entitled to 
a copy of the indictment five days before his arraign- 
ment for trial, and a (»py of the panel of jurors who 
are summoned, and their professions and places of 
abode, ten days before his trial, and a list of the 
names of the witnesses to be produced against him, 
the like length of time before the trial He is also 
entitled, at the expense of the government, to have 
witnesses summoned in his behalf, to establish his 
defence, and to have counsel assigned to assist him 
in his defence, in America, in cases of treason, 
similar provisions in substance exist, with a difference 
only ill respect to the length of time allowed for the 
copy of the indictment, and lists of jurors and wit- 
nesses. And in many of the states, an equally 
humane provision exists in respect to all other 
capital offences. By the laws of the United States 
of America, the prisoner is entitled to have counsel 
assigned to him, and to have his witnesses summoned 
at tlie expense of the government, in all capital 
cases. In cases of treason, a copy of the indictment 
is required to be delivered three days before the 
arraignment, and also a copy of the list of jurors and 
witnesses summoned by the government, three days 
before his trial. In other capital cases, the time is 
two days, instead of three. The riglit to employ 
counsel in defence, is also secured to all persons 
accused o f any crimes in the United States. But in 
England, it is confined to cases of treason, and to 
mere misdemeanours. In capital cases, not of trea- 
son, counsel are not permitted to be employed in 
England, except in arguing questions of law.* Th6 
quaint and unsatisfocto)7 reason eiven for this exclu- 
sion is, that the judges are counsel for the prisoner, — 
a reason which, if good in any, is sufficient in all 
cases. But there is more of speciousness than of 
truth in the remark ; for, thougn the judges ought 
to take care that the prisoner has a fair and impar- 
tial trial, it is impossiDle that they can act as counsel 
for the prisoner exclusively ; and the importance of 
counsel, exclusively for the prisoner, is admitted in 
all cases of treason. Why not equally so in other 
capital cases ? 

Such is a very geneni outline of the trial by jury 
under the common law. It is deemed of immense 
value in Britain, and among the dearest rights of the 
people. In America, it is quite as dear, and is 
deemed of such high importance, that the right to a 
trial by jury, in all criminal cases, is secured by the 
constitution of every state in the Union, and is idso 
provided for, in all dvil cases at common law, where 
the amount in controversy is of any considerable 
^ue. This strong attachment to the trial by jury, 
both in Britain and America, after the experience of 
H for centuries, furnishes no small aqpnnent in 
favour of its efficacy as a security of right, and a re- 
dress of wrongs. It is perpetually spoken of as the 
palladium of our public rights and liberties ; and in 
all the various fluctuations of public opinion, it has 
remained untouched and unsuspected. It is not sur- 
prising that those, who know it only in theory, or 
who at present see the administration of its powers 
and duties in a very imperfect state in the civil law 
countries, or who are accustomed to a jurisprudence 
foreign to its principles, should entertain doubts of 
its advantages, and should feel a deep sense of its 

* The cMe it dfffereBt In Scotland, ooanMl there, in all 
fjiminal caars, being not only allowed but reqnirtd, and, 
u the priaoner be poor,fttrBiahed at the pnbMe espenac. 



defects. The first part of this article shows how 
difficult it has been to transfer to Prance the trial by 
jury, and to administer it with the same beneficial 
effects as in Britain. The errors in France may have 
resulted, in part, from the imperfect knowledge of 
the coints, as well as of the juries, from the novelty 
of this mode of trial, and their want of experience 
ui the management of it. Perhaps, too, there may 
be something in the other institutions of France, or 
in the temperament and character of the people, 
which may disturb its proper operation. 

It may be useful for us, before concluding this 
article, to review some of the grounds on which the 
trial by jury has been hitherto vindicated, and to 
fbmce at some of the defects which it is supposed to 
mvolve, as well as at some of the oljectiona to which 
it is supposed to be liable— Fof-e^^ et ab hotte doeeri. 
And, in the first place, it is not necessary to contend 
that, as an instrument of public or private justice, it 
is an faistitntion absolutely perfect ; that it is incap- 
able of abuse ; or that it never occasions error. 
That would be to require of it what belongs to no 
human institution whatsoever. Every work of man 
is, by his very nature, imperfect. Every form of 
government involves some inconveniences, and errors, 
and abuses. Every effort to administer justice must 
necessarily fall short of perfect corre ctn ess, from de- 
fects of evidence, from the infirmity of judges, from 
the wrong biases of human opinion, from errors in 
reasonwg, from ignorance, and passion, and preju- 
dice, independently of all intentional wrong, or cor- 
rupt motives, or malice, or dishonesty, or deliberate 
baseness. The only question is, what, on the whole, 
is the best means of administering justice, taking 
human nature as it is, and human infirmity as it must 
ever operate. If crimes are to be tried and punished, 
if rights are to be enforced and wrongs redressed by 
judicial tribunals, what is the best structure of the 
institution for the purpose of trial and decision? 
There seems to be but a narrow circle of means, out 
of which the choice is to be made. Shall the tribunal 
be composed of executive officers of the government, 
or of judges appointed by the government for each 
case, or of judges holding their office at the pleasure 
of the govemmentP Or shall the tribunal oe com- 
posed of judges holding their offices permanently, 
and independently of the government? Or shall the 
tribunal be composed of jurors chosen at large, pro 
hae trice, or chosen permanently for that duty, with- 
out any previous qualifications of legal experience, 
learning or superior ability P And if so, by whom, 
and in what manner, shall they be chosen? Or shall 
the tribunal be of a mixed characti^, composed of 
jud^ learned in the law, permanent in rank and 
station, and of jurors selected for the occasion in an 
impartial manner, and the trial be had before the 
judges expotmding the law, and the juries decidmg 
the ikcts? In cases of crimes, the o^ect is to pro- 
tect the innocent and to punish the guilty. Where 
does the danger chiefly arise? In political accusa- 
tions, the government not only is a party, but has a 
strong motive to produce conviction. In other cases, 
it may not have so strong a motive, but it nuy be 
Bul^ect to influences of an equally fiital character. 
If the king or other executive, or officers selected by 
him for that purpose, jfro hoe vtice, areio decide upon 
the guilt or innocence of the party, according to their 
own discretion and such proofs as are satismctory to 
themselves, there is no security whatsoever against 
unjust convictioiis. The decision will be arbitrary, 
and according to the will of the prince or his fiivour- 
ites, or according to state policy, or pethaps public 
prejodice, actuated by strong resentment 11 the trial 
be by judges solely appointed by the government, 
and holding their oflices permanently, there may be 
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adopted ddldren). Heineodiv and others mention 
only two Jura Quiri., and, besides them, Jus civitatU 
or civiUu Romana, Coniadi De Jure Quir, a dm- 
taie Bomana non diverso^ Helmstaadt, 1742, 4to) is of 
a different opinion. Still different is the opinion of 
Cramer. {De Juris Qum. H Civihuis Dipcrimine, 
Kiel, 1803, 4to.) At ail events, the Jus civitatis was 
of a more limited chancier than the/M QuiriHum, 
'i bus newly admitted citiiens received it. 

JUSSIEU, Antony and Bernard, db ; two bro- 
thers, bom at Lyons, in the latter part of the seven, 
teenth century, eminent as physicians and botanists. 

Antony made a botanical tour, and brought from 
Spain a large collection of plants. After this he 
wrote op6n suljects connected with natural history 
and medicine, and died in 1758, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, much lamented on account of his 
philanthropy. 

Bernard, bom in 1699, was appointed professor 
of botany in the royal botanical garden. We are 
indebted to him for a new edition, in two volumes, 
12mo, of Toumefort's History of Plants in the 
Neighbourhood of Paris (Histoire des Plantes qui 
naisseni aux Environs de Paris), published in 1725. 
Jussieu's scholars used to bring him flowers which 
they had mutilated or compouiMed with others, for 
the purpose of testing his knowledge, and he idways 
recognised them immediately. Some of them havhig 
made the same experiment on LinnaBUs, h^ said 
" God or your teacher- (Jussieu) can alone answer 
your questions." Jussieu^ after having been a long 
time employed upon a systematic division of the 
vegetable kingdom, died in 1777, aged seventv-oine. 
Cuvier, in a biographical memoir on Richard, calls 
Beroaid de Jussieu '< the most modest, and, perhaps, 
the most profound botanist of the eighteenth century, 
who, although he scarcely published any thing, is, 
nevertheless, the inspiring genius of modem bo- 
tanists." 

Antony Laurence Jussieu, nephew of Bernard, 
boro at Lyons, in 1748, physician, member of the 
academy of sciences at Paris, and of the royal medi- 
cal school, made a report, in 1804, on the results of 
captain Baudin's voyage to New Holland. In the 
anatomy of plants, he has distinguished himself by 
having made known the discovery of a sub^ance 
enclosed in the kernel, called bj him perisperma, 

JUSTICE OP THE PEACE. The word Justice 
is applied to judicial magistrates; as Justices of such 
a court, and, in English laws. Justices of the forest, 
hundred, of the. labourers, &c.; and hence the ap- 
pellation Juetice of the orace,— that is, a judicial 
magistiate intrusted with the conservation of the 
peace. A great part of the civil officers are, in &ct, 
the conservators of the peace, as their duty is to 
prevent or punish breaches of the peace. Thus the 
j udges, grand-jurymen, justices of the peace, mayors, 
andaldinnen of municipal corporations, sberifl^ coro- 
ners, consubles, watchmen, and all officers of the 
police, are instituted for the purpose of preventing, 
in different ways, crimes, and disturfaanoes of the 
peace of the oommttnity, or for arresting, Irving, and 
punishing the violators of the laws and good order of 
society. In Britafai, the justice of the peace, though 
not high in nmk, is an officer of great importance, 
as the fint judicial proceedings are had bdfore him 
in regard to arresting pemns accused of grave 
offeDoes; and his jurisdiction extends to trial and 
acjjudicBtion for small offences. In case of the oom- 
misrion of a crime or a breadi of the peace, a com- 
plaint is made to one of these magistrates. If he is 
satisfied with the evidence of a commission of some 
offence, the cognisance of which belongs to him, 
either for the purpose of arresting, or for trying the 
party aocusec^ he issues a wanant directed to a con- 



stable, or other exeaittve officer designated by ths 
law for this purpose, ordering the persou oomplaioed 
of to be tirougbt iiefore him, and he thereapoo tries 
the party, if the offence be within his jorisdictian, 
and acquits him or awards punishment. If the offeaoe 
charged be of a graver character, the adjodicatiao 
upon which is not within tlie justice's jorisdkxioo, 
the question then is, whether the party oompiaioed 
of is to be imprisoned, or required to give bands to 
await his trial before the tribunal having jurisdictioo, 
or is to be discharged; and on these questioos die 
justice decides aooonling to his view of the law aol 
tlie facts. In Britain, there are some officers, as tfae 
master of the rolls, some municipal authorities, lie, 
who are justices of the peace by prescription, in 
virtue of their other office ; but, in general, the 
appointment is by commission; and, in Britain, when 
a new commission issues to justices in a certain 
county, this supersedes former commissions for tbc 
same county, of course. In America the office is 
held only by special appointment, and the tenure is 
different in different states, the office having brcfl 
held, in one state at least, durinr good behaviour; 
but the commission is more usually for seven years, 
or some other specific limited period. In PraiKf, 
justices of the peace are in many respects dlflereni 
from those of Britain and America, though (he 
national convention, in its famous decree respectiflj 
the new organintion of the judicial system (An^n^ 
24, 1790), which, in its principal features, still tit^ 
evidently contemplated a closer imitation of the Brit- 
ish system. France^ as it is well known, was tlm 
divided into departments; these into districts (at i 
later period called arrondissements), and these into 
cantons, in order effectually to efface the ancifst 
division into provinces, lordships, Sic. In each oo- 
ton was a justice of the peace, to be elected hj tk 
ciUsens, with some assistants {pnuThommes), for tvo 
years, in lieu of the former feudal courts. His hu-'*- 
ness consisted in the decision of cases where property 
was in dispute not above 100 livres in amount (op to 
fifty livres without appeal); in the settlement of (hi- 
putes respecting possession and those relatin; to 
verbal injuries; in making compromises anddirectiDr 
guardianships. At a lata* period, the jurisdictks oi 
Uieseoflkers was made to comprise the lower ofeocct 
against the police regulations. The justices of the 
peace remained elective until the restoration, thoo^ 
the consular constitution of the year VIII. (Deoea- 
ber, 1799) extended the term of the ofltee to thite 
years ; and, in 1802, it was extended to ten jests- 
Acooitling to the Churte Constitutioneile of 1614, U^ 
iustices of the peace were appointed by the king w 
life. The average number of persons within the 
jurisdiction of a Justice of the peace is 10^. -^^ 
processes in any way complicated (above 100 frsncfc 
all disputes respecting the genuineness of documeot' 
inscriptions en faux) are to be brought before thr 
trihuwux de premiere instance, from which an sppw 
lies to the cours ffappeL The salary of a Frtoff 
justice of the peace is small ; his authority is not t« 
be compared with that of «the justices in Britain. 
yet the office is of great hnportance to the couiti^* 
—See Biret's Rccueil geniral et raisonni it /«y«^^ ' 
prudence et des Attributions des Justices de Vsit b , 
France (2 vols., Paris, 1619) — Justices of the p(^ 
were usually established by Napoleon where V 
erected new governments. i 

JUSTIN, surnamed the Martyr; oneof theeiH>r< 
and most learned writers of the Christian chores- 
He was the son of Priacus, a Greek, and was bona 
Flavia Neapolis, anciently called Sichem, a citir* i 
Samaria, in Palestine, towards the dose of th^ ><** | 
century. He was educated hi the pagao ^^^^^ 
and, after studying in Egypt, became a YU^»^ 
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until, in the year 132, he was led, by the famtructioiis 
of a lealous and aUe Christian, to embrace the 
religion of the gospel. He subsequently vent to 
Rome, in the beginuin^ of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, and drew up his ust apology for the Christians, 
then under a severe persecution, in which he shows 
the cruelty and injustice of the proceedings against 
them. He was also equally sealous in opposing 
alleged heretics, and particularly Marcion, against 
whom he wrote, and published a lx>ok. He not long 
after Tisited the East, and, at Ephesus, had a confer- 
ence withTrypho, a learned Jew, to prove that Jesus 
was the Messiah, an account of which conference he 
gives in his Dialogue with Trypho. On his return to 
Rome, he had frequent disputes with Crescens, a 
Cynic philosopher, in consequence of whose calum- 
nies, he published his second Apology, which seems 
to have been presented to the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, in 162. Crescens preferred against him a 
formal charge of impiety for neglecting the pagan 
rites, and he was condemned to be scourged, and 
then beheaded, which sentence was put into execu- 
tion, in 164, in the seventy-fourth or seventy-fifth 
year of his age. Justin Martyr is spoken of in high 
terms of praise by the ancient Christian writers, and 
was certainly a sealous and able advocate of Chris- 
tianity, but mixed up too much of his early Phitonism 
with its doctrines. The best editions of his. works are 
those of Maran (Paris, 1742, folio), and of Oberthur 
(W^urUburg, 1777, 3 vols., 8vo.) 

JUSTIN ; a Latin historian, who probably lived 
at Rome, in the second or third century. He made 
an epitome of the history of Tragus Pompeius, a 
native of Gaul, who lived in the time of Augustus, 
and whose works, in forty-four books, contain a 
history of the world, from the earliest ages to his 
own time. His history of Macedonia was particu- 
larly complete. To Judge horn the epitome (for the 
original is lost), there were many errors in the work, 
especially in the Jewish history; but this epitome, 
which corresponds to the original in its title and 
arrangement, having compresaed inta a brief space 
so much of the fanportant matter of the old histories, 
has obtained a considerable reputation, and even now 
is often used hi schools* The style is, on the whole, 
elegant .and agreeable, but it is destitute of that 
noble simplicity and classical correctness which 
distinguish the work of a master. The best editions 
are those of Graevius (yariontm), Hearne (Oxford, 
1705), Fischer (Leipsic, 1767), and Wetsel (Lelgniti, 
1806). See Heeren, De Trogi P. FontUnts, in 
Comm, Soe. Gcit. xv. 

JUSTINIAN I., sumamed the Great, nephew of* 
Justin I., emperor of the East, celebrated as a law- 
giver, was bom in 483, of an obscure family. He 
shared the fortunes of his unde, who, from a common 
Thracian peasant, was raised to the imperial throne. 
WhUe consul (621), he exhibited splendid games to 
the people. He likewise flattered the senate^ and 
sought Uieir favour; in consequence of which that 
boOT conferred on him the title of nobiliuimus. His 
mcle, infirm from age, and suffering from a wound, 
admitt^ him to a share of his power. Yet it was 
not till after his deaths about August 1, 627, that 
Justinian was proclaimed emperor. He now married 
Theodora, whom he raised from the condition of an 
actress and a public prostitute to the throne of the 
Ciesars. She acquired an absolute mastery over her 
husband. Under his reign, the parties of the circus 
contended with great anunosity, and, under the 
nimes of the Greens and the BlueSy occasioned 
tannj bloody scenes in Constantinople. The vielent 
means which Justinian used to queU the tumult onlv 
served to increase it, and a conflagration, which 
tvoke out in consequence laid the greatest part of 



Constantinople, and his own most beautiful buildings, 
in ashes. Justinian's own life was in peril. After Um 
turbulence of these parties was extinguished by 
streams of blood, and a multitude of executions, 
Justinian finished the war with the Isaurians, and his 
general, Belisarius, in 623 and 629, obtained three 
glorious victories over the Persians. This great 
^neral destroyed, in 634, the empire of the Vandals 
m Africa, and carried Gelimer, their king, a prisoner 
to Constantinople. Spain and Sidiy were recon- 
quered, and the Ostrogoths, who possessed Italy, 
were vanquished. In 636^ Belisarius made his entry 
into Rome, and the eunuch Naises, another of 
Justinian's generals, in 663, put an end to the 
dominion of tiie Ostrogoths in Italy. These suc- 
cesses restored to the Koman empire a part of its 
former vast possessions. Justinian now turned his 
attention to the laws. He commissioned ten learned 
civilians to form a new code from his own laws and 
those of his predecessors. To this code Justinian 
added the Pandects, the Institutes and Navels. 
These compilations have since beoi called, collec- 
tively, the body of civil law {corpus Juris eiviUs). 
(See Corpus Juris^ and Tribonianus.) Justinian was 
also intent upon btHldhig new cities, and upon forti* 
lying others, and adorning them with new edifices ; 
but he was particularly d^iroua of establishuig peace 
in reUgious matters. Amongst other churches, he 
rebuilt that of St Sophia at Constantinople, which 
had been burnt in the quarrel of the Greens and 
Blues. It is esteemed a masterpiece of architecture. 
The altar in it was made entirely of gold and silver, 
and adorned with a vast number and variety of 
precious stones. This church, a part of which is now 
standing, and is used by the Turks as a mosque, was 
so mas|nifioent, that Justinian, when, on the day of 
its deokation, he beheld it for the first time, in its full 
splendour, cried out for joy, <* To God alone be the 
glory ! I have outdone thee, Solomon V* But it 
was his Dnhappy fortune, as it was that of the Jewish 
kmg, to outUve Inroself. Towards the end of his 
life, he became avaricious, without losing his love of 
splendour, suspicious, and cruel. He oppressed the 
people with taxes, and lent a willing ear to every 
accusation. (For his treatment of Belisarius, see 
Belisarius.) He suffered his own servants to oommtt 
the most flagrant crimes unpunished. He died in 
666, in the eighty-third year of his a^, after a reign 
of thirty-eight years. His love oTthe monks, at 
saints, and of theological questions, did not protect 
him horn the censure of the divines, who esteemed 
him a heretic. Much that was great and glorious 
was accomplished during his reign, but he had littie 
share in it. 

JUSTITIA (Justice); called, by the Greeks, 
Astraa, Themis, Dike. With the Romans, the 

Soddess was an abstract rather than a personal 
eity. She is frequentiy represented upon coins as 
a maiden, with a filiet or a diadem ; sometimes with 
a sword and scales ; sometimes with a cup in one 
hand and a sceptre in the other. 

JUTLAND ; a province in Denmark, bounded 
on all sides by the sea, except towards the south, 
where it is bounded by Sleswick. It is about 180 
miles in length, and from seventy to ninety in 
breadth, and, of all the territories belongmg to Den- 
mark Proper, is the largest, and yields the greatest 
revenue. Square miles, 0600 ; population, 440^000. 
It is divided into four bishoprics — Aalborg, Wiborg, 
Aarhuus and Ripen. The country is indented by 
bays and inlets, but has few rivers, and none larve. 
The north coast is an immense range of sand-banxs, 
dangerous to navigation. The country is generally 
low, having no mountains. On the east coast there 
are extensive forests of oak, fir, birdi, &c.; on the 
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WMt are hardly any tpedfls of trees but alder aad 
willo«r. The kind of giaia most ciiltimted is rye^ 
great qnaotitiee of whiefa afe exported to Norway. 
Tho paatnres are extensive and rich ; horses and 
cattle aaaierouB. Iron, marble and limestone are 
found ; also excellent tnrf. Most of the inhabitants 
speak Danish; the gentry also German. The 
religion is Lutheran. Agriculture and education 
ere in rather a beckward state. See Demnark. 

The Peninsula of Jutlamd, anciently called drn^ 
brieoj or Chersonesus Cimhrka, includes both the 
prorince of Jutland and the duch j of Sleswick in the 
south. 

JUVENAL. DvciMirs Junius Juvxnalis, a native 
of Aquinum, in the Volsdan territory, flourished at 
Rome in the latter half of the first century. He 
studied rhetoric for his amusement, but afterwards 
devoted himself io poetry, especially satire. Having 
severely lashed the favourite pantomime Paris in his 
seventh satire, he was appointed by Domitian, under 
pretence of honour, prefect of a cohort {preefeetui 
cohortit) in the most aistant part of Egypt. Under 
Trajan, he returned to Rome, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. He was one of the most powerful 
and caustic of the Roman satirists. He wrote 
sixteen satires (the genuineness of the last, however, 
is doubtful), in wttch he chastises the follies and 
vices of his times. His style is not so elegant, nor 
his disposition so mild and humorous, as that of 
Horace, nor yet so gloomy and stern as that of 
Persius, and he often betrays the riietorician. The 
best editions are those of Henninius (Utrecht, 1685, 
4to.; Leyden, 1695, 4to.), and the latest by Ruperti 
(Leijwic, 1801, 2 vols.) GiiTord's translation, with a 
premoe and notes, to very valuable. Johnson's 
imitations of the third and tenth satires are deservedly 
celebrated. 

JUVENCUS, Caivs Vxttios Aquilinus ; presby- 
ter in Spain ; a Latin poet who flourished about 325 
A.D., mSpain. He translated the htotory of Christ, 
cUelly after Matthew, in hexameten {Hiitorim 
emmgeliem, Lib. iv.), A. R. Gebser published a 
critical edition of Juvencus In Jena (18S7, 2 volumes), 
which makes, at the same time, the beginning of a 
Btbliotkeea Latina Poetarum veUrum ChriHian&mm, 
In this edition an enumeration of all other editions to 
to be found. Juvencus also turned the book of 



Genesto into hexameters ^n Uarilni's Ngea Coiled, 
vet. Mfbniment. vol. iv., p. 15, seq.). 

JUVENTA (JuoeiUaM with the Ranses) ; the 
goddess of youth, but not to be oonfeniKfed with 
Hebe ; for she liad not an individMl, bat only n 
abstract existence. She had a chspel mar the 
cajNtol, and a festival establisfaed in hoooor of her 
was celebrated by the youtii. She to rtfttaaM 
upon coins holding a oenser in her left hsod, sad 
wiUi her right streiring incense uponatripod^becssK 
the youth, when they came to oonsecrste tlie fnt 
growth of their benib, brought an offeriif of ioosM. 

JUXON, William, bishop of London, and nb». 
quently archbishop of Canterbury, a prelate of dis- 
tinguished mildn^ learning, and piety, was ban is 
the dty of Chichester in 1582, and educated tt 
Oxford. The law appean to have ben his tmM 
destination. The fnoidahip he oootraoted with hii 
fellow collegian Land^ might have induced bin \o 
take oidere. In 1821, he was made preridem of St 
John's college, Oxford, and, by the oootinoed ntm- 
age of hts friend, dean of Worcester (10?7), dot to 
the rajBl closet (1632), btohop of Hereford (1633). 
and that of London before the expiretioB of the ewe 
year. In 1635, he was appointed lord hiffhtraeswrr 
of England. The mnnination of a chnrohnsD totfas 
dignified and responsible sitnatiGD exdted a ttwg 
sensation among the pnritanicBl party, who made it 
the ground of severe invective against the goven- 
ment and primate ; but, on Ids resignation of the 
office, the integrity aod ability with wfaidi be hid 
discharged its various duties, were adoiitted oo ill 
hands. Durinr the whole progress of the inihappy 
contest which followed, be maintained an ondiakeo 
fidelity to the king, whom he attended dorisg his 
imprisonment in &e Ide of Wight, and oo the 
scanbld, on which occasion he received froo Che 
luuid of Charles, the moment previous to bb eteo- 
tion, his dismond George, with diiectioni to (brffvd 
ittohisson. After the kiiw's death, the psriluacit 
tiuew him into confinement for oontumacyin refoaog 
to disclose the particuhin of liis conversatioB with 
the king ; but he was soon released, and eestiBaed 
to live in privacy until the restoration. He w 
then called again into pnblio life, and was railed ts 
the primacy. He survived his elevation little vm 
than two years, dying June 4, 1663. 
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K ;• the eleventh letter of the EncrUsh alphabet, 
representing a close articulation, produced by pres- 
sing the root of the tongue against the upper piurt of 
the mouth, with a depression of the lower Jaw, and 
opening of the teeth, and differs, in most ancient and 
modem laivnages, from g hard only by a stronger 
pressure oftiie tongue, and a stronger expiration. 
(See (?.) K, by the Greeks called kappa, is probably 
of later origin than G, as its most andent form on 
monuments seems to be a contraction of gamma, L e. 
In its first straight and its second bent %rm (I C). 
On the ancient oofais of Crotona, Corinth, Syracuse, 
we find this sign, 9, from which the Roman Q 
originated. BoUi signs, according to Pajne Knight, 
originated from the union of the £uble-»ent gamma. 



• Where tti« imder naj faU to fladsrtiolei vnder K, be 
tsrafemdto C 



In Latin, the k was superfioons, Hs pkoe Mf 
supplied bye. The Greek K was not adopted by the 

Latins before the time of Sallust, and was only n»^ 
in words wliich began with oa, as kapwif A«/vms<'< 
kalumniaior : hence a K was branded on the fi^ 
head of calumniators. As an abbreviatioo, in L>t^ 
it signifies Kaeo (a name), and several other «o(]» 
kalendiB, &c. The Greek K stands, on oB^m^ ^ 
^iMtem^f Caesar, KXtuUtt, Chradius, KmftwmMt, Cui- 
pania, 81c. It often also signifies Carikage. As tf 
abbreviation, it often standi for um, and m«*^«^ 
mon, m§Xmtm, colony, m^h, virgin, &c. The GnH^ 
signifies twenty, and, with a perpendiciilsr stroke 
under it, K, » 2O,00a K, in Latin, is equal to 250; 
with a holriaontal dash over it, i, = tSOfiOO. Is 
Hebrew, it answere to inpk or ktpk. The Ital^sa*' 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, have banisbed the )^^fr 
entirely from their alphabet The Ffcaeh m » 
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ooly in wQids origimUy Garmaii, Breton^lSiC.; bat, 
of Jate, it bas become frequent in proper names of 
Oriental origin, on aoooont of the numenras tranaia- 
taooa from Oriental languages into the French. In 
English, most modem writefs drop it at the end of 
words of Latin origin^as jmUk, music, &c., forraeriy 
pubiick, &c.; but, in monosyllables, it is retained on 
account of their derivatives. In Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, Polish, k sounds as hi English. K signifies, 
on French money, Bordeaux, and, on money coined 
at Cremniti, K and B signify the mines of Kermeex 
and Bdnya, K, before a vowel, is one of the easiest 
sounds children learn ; Irat it is difficult, if it precedes 
another consonant. The k, at the beginning of a 
word, does not always belong to the root, but is, lilce 
other aspirated letters, often a mere prefix. In 
German, it often originates from tlie reduplication ge 
aiid g (see 6r), particularly before a consonant. 

KAABA; originally a temple at Mecca, in great 
esteem amonr ue heathen Arabians, who, before 
they embraoed Mohammedanism, called a small build- 
ing of stone, in the same temple, kaaba^ which has, 
in turn, become an olgect of the liighest reverence 
with the Mohammedans. They sav it was built by 
Abraham and lahmaeL On the side of it is a black 
stone, surrounded with silver, called Imikian^ set in 
tlie wall, about four feet from the ground. This 
stone haa served, suice the second year of the 
Hegira, as the kehla, that is, as the iioint towards 
which the Mohammecbn turns his lace aurins prayer. 
The pilgrims, or hadgit^ toudi and kisa this stone 
seven times, afler which they enter the kaaba, and 
ofl'er up their prayer. The Mohammedans first 
turned their &ce towards Jerusalem, until Moham- 
med ordered the present direction. Burckhardt 
(q. v.), in his Travels m Arabia, says '* The holy 
kaaba is the scene of such indecencies, as cannot 
with propriety be more particularly noticed. They 
are not only practised with impunity, but it may be 
said publicly; and my indignation has often been 
excited at what drew forth only a Uugh from other 
passengers." We find, therefore, that the Moham- 
medan pilgrimages produce the same disorders as 
those which attend Catholic pilgrimages that attract 
great numbers of people, and which have led to the 
prohibition of such pilgrimages in most Cathoric 
countries. In some pla^s, however, they still exist, 
with all their disorder and licentiousness^ as, for in* 
stance, at Einsiedeln, hi Switierland. The same 
results take place in the numerous assemblages of 
other sects, of which instances might be citea from 
Europe; and camp-meetings have not unfrequently 
been charged with a like tendency. The evil is the 
natural consequence of assembling a multitude in a 
state of excitement. 

KABARDA. See Cireassia. 

KABBALA. See CaAala. 

KABUL. See Afghanistan. 

K^MPFER, Enuklbrccht, a fiimous traveller, 
bom at Lemgo, in 1657, and excellently educated by 
his father, a clergyman, studied medicine at Konig»- 
berg, performed a journey, in 1683, as secretary to a 
Swedish embassy, by land through Russia to Persia; 
afler which he visited Arabia, Hindoostan, Java, 
Sumatra, Siam and Japan, in which last country 
he resided two years. In 1692, he returned, was 
appointed private physician of the count of Lippe, 
in his native city, and died in 1716. Of his writings, 
his History and Description of Japan is deserving of 
mention. This work was translated into English, 
from the manuscript in 17£7, published at London 
in two folio volumes; and; in the German language, 
it appeared first at Lemgo, in 1774, edited by Dohm. 
The grsater part of his manuscripts, ridi in import, 
ant observatioiMy have not yet been printed. Sir 



Haas Sloane- purchased them from Kssmpfer's 
heirs, and tliey are now to be iMud in the British 
museum. 

KiESTNER, AaaABAM Gotthvlf, a celebrated 
mathematician and epigrammist, bom at Leipsic, in 
1719, never attended a public school From his tenth 
year, he recehred instructions m jurisprudence from 
his fistlier, who was professor in Leipsk: ; and m his 
eleventh, ha jmned a debating society of several 
youths studying law. He ^>plied himself to philo- 
sophy, physics, and mathematics; metaphysics in 
particular, according to his own statements, had 
peculiar attractions for him. It is remarkable, that 
he found addition and multiplication very difficult, 
even after he had made considerable progress in m»- 
thematics. He continued also the study of Uw. In 
1739, he held disputations, and began to deliver 
lectures on mathematics, philosophy, logic, and 
jurisprudence. He also attended to belies-lettres. 
Havmg obtained a professorship extraordinary in 
1746, be was, m 1756, established on advantageous 
terms, hi Gottingen, as professor of natural philosophy 
and geometry. The study of mathematics was 
greaUy promoted by his means. Among lus numer- 
ous writings, which fill nine pages in Meusel's 
GeUhrte Deuischland, his Gesehichie der MatAemaHk 
(1795) is ttie be«L In general, liis acute mind seems 
to have been too much directed to nngle points to 
allow him to grasp, and exhibit happily, the whole of 
the mathematical and physical sciences. He was 
not less celebrated for his wit than for the cultivation 
of the severer sciences. His epigrams, Iwwever, in- 
volved him in many qoairels. He died in 1800. 

KAFFRARIA, and KAFFRES. See Cafraria, 
and Caffrss, 

KAm, Lk. SeeLeiSam. 

KAISERSLAUTERK; a town on the river Laii- 
ter, with 4550 inhabitants, a gymnasium and semi- 
nary for teachers, |n Rhenish Bavaria, on the Hardt- 
gebirge, &mous, in modern times, for the. battle of 
November 28, 29, and SO, 1793, between the duke 
of Brunswick and a division of the French army of 
the Moselle, under Hoche, wlucfa attempted to relieve 
Landau. Another battle was foueht near Kaisers^ 
lautem. May 23, 1794, and a third, September 20, 
1794, in both of whicli the French were unsuccessAil. 
The passes leading from the Vosges to Landau and 
Ment^ both of which are German frontier fortresses, 
are situated here. 

KALAH (Arabic^ a fort); a word which enters into 
the compositions of many geognphical names of the 
East. Kelai has the same meaning. 

KALAMATA. See Greece. 

KALAND (probably from Kalenda ; a lay frater- 
nity, which or^nated in Germany in the thirteenth 
century. The members assembled on the first of 
each month, to pray for their deceased finends, after 
which they took a repast in common. In the course 
of time, the religious purpose of the assembly was 
forgotten, and the meeting l)ecame one of mere fes- 
tivity, so that, at last, the Traternity was abolished on 
account of its excesses. The word kaiand exists to 
this day in proverbs, 8tc. 

KALB, Baron ox, a major-general in the Ameri- 
can army, was bom in Germany, about the year 1717. 
When young, he entered into the service of France, 
in which he continue for forty-two years, and 
obtained the rank of brigadier-general. In 1757, 
during the war between Britain and France, he was 
sent, by the French government, to the American 
colonies, in order to team the points in which they 
were most vulnerable, and how fiur the seeds of dis- 
content might be sown in them towards the mother 
country. He was seised, wliile in the performance 
of tbk oommission, as a suspected person, but 
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escaped detection. He then went to Canada, where 
he remained until its conquest hj the British, after 
which he returned to France. In 1777, during the 
war of the revolution, he came a second time to the 
United States, and offered his senrices to congress. 
They were accepted, uid he was soon after made a 
major-general. At first he was placed in the north- 
f-m army, but when the danger which threatened 
Charleston finom the formidable expedition under Sir 
Henry Clinton, in 1778, rendered it necessary to rein- 
force the American troops in the south, a detachment 
was sent to them, con^sting of the Maryland and 
Delaware lines, which were put under his command. 
Before he could arrive, however, at the scene of 
action, geo/tnl Lincoln had been made prisoner, and 
the direction of the whole southern army in conse- 
quence devolved upon the baron, until the appoint- 
ment of general Gates. Aug. 15, Gates was defeat- 
ed near Camden by lord Rawdon, and, in the battle, 
baron de Kalb, who commanded the right wing, fell, 
covered with wounds, while gallantly fighting on foot. 
A tomb was erected to his memory, by order of con- 
gress, in the cemetery of Camden. 

KALCKREUTH, FaEDsaic Adolphds, count of; 
Prussian field-marshal, bom at Eisleben, in 1737, 
entered the army in 1751. In the seven years' war, 
he served with distinction as aid of prince Henry, 
ascended, step by step, to the office of general, and 
was made a count in 1788. In the war with France, 
he manifested equal courage and ability. In 1793, 
he took Mayenoe. He contributed essentially to the 
victory of MoUendorf at Kaiserslautem, May S3, 
1794. He soon after drove the French from Deux 
Ponts, and pressed forward to Saar Louis. Towards 
the end of 1795, he received the chief command of 
the troops in Pomerania, and, in May, 1806, was ap- 
pointed governor of Thorn and Dantsic, and inspeo- 
tor-genend of the cavalry. In the autumn, he Joined 
the main army in Thuringia, but took no part in the 
battle of Jena and Auerstadt, being stationed in the 
rear. June 25, 1807, he concluded with Berthier,'at 
Tilsit, the truce between Prussia and France, after 
which, m conjunction with Gols, he concluded a peace 
with Talleyrand. He was immediately after ap- 
pointed field-marshal. In January, 1810, the king 
appointed him governor of Berlin. Tn the last war, 
count Kalckreuth was governor of Breslau, and re- 
tunied to Berlin in 1814, where he entered anew 
upon the government, and died in 1818. He was a 
man of rare qualities of mind and heart. 

KALEIDOSCOPE ; an instrument for creating 
and exhibiting an infinite variety of boiutiful forms, 
pleasing the eye by an ever-varying succession of 
splendid tints and symmetrical forms, and enabling 
tne observer to render permanent such as may appear 
appropriate for any branch of the ornamental arts, 
rhis instrument the invention of doctor Brewster, in 
Its most common form, consists of a tin tube, con- 
taining two reflecting sur&oes inclined to each other, 
at any angle which is an aliquot part of 860^ The 
reflecting surfiices may be two plates of glass, plain 
or quicksilvered, or two metallic sur&ces, from which 
the light suffers total reflection. The plates should 
vary in len|[th, according to the focal oistance of the 
eye : five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten inches, wUl, in 
general, be most convenient; or they maybe made only 
one, two, three or four inches lone, provided distinct 
vision is obtained at one end, by placinz at the other 
an eye-glass, whose focal length is equal to the length 
of the reflecting planes. The inclination of the re- 
flector that is in general most pleasing is IS*", 20^, 
or 22^*, or the 20th, 18th and 16th part of a cinUe ; 
but the planes may be set at any required angle, 
either by a metallic, a paper, or cloth joint, or any 
other simple contrivance. When the two phines are 



put together, with their stn^gMHi aad snoolfaat 
edge in contact, they will have the fonn stiovn ia 
figure 1, where A BC istheapertuieeraa^fonDcd 
by the plates. In this figure the plates are ndaBga- 
lar; but it may oflcen be more oonveDitnt to girf 
them the triangular form, shown at N figoie 2, or M 
figure 3: 

Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. 




When the instrument Is thus constmctpd, itnsybe 
either covered up with paper or leather, or pla«d m 
a cylindrical, or any other tube, so that the apertrnt 
ABC may be left completely open, and also i snail 
aperture at the angular point D. If the eye is m* 
placed at D, and looks through the aperture A B c, 
It will perceive a brilliant circle of light, dividrfwto 
as many sectors as the number of times dttt w 
angle of the reflectors is contained in Seo^. If ^ 
angle is 18«», the number of sectors will be 20 ; am, 
whatever be the form of the aperture A B C, we 
luminous space seen through the instrument ^ "J 
a figure produced by the arrangement of «> a 
these apertures round C as a centre, in ^'^^^^I'J^ 
of the successive reflections between the poiishw 
surfaces. Hence it follows, that, if any object, how- 
ever ugly or irregular in itself, is placed before tae 
aperture A B C, the part of it that can be seen 
through the aperture will be seen also in eror ^ 
tor, and every image of the object will «*|***i 
a form mathematically symmetrical, and highlT F«^ 
big to the eye. If the object be put in moUoo, w 
combination of images wiU likewise be put >fl "{^ 
tion, and new forms, perfiectly different, but eqW 
symmetrical, will successively present theotteUf^^ 
sometimes vanishing in the centre, sometimes aDerr 
faig from it, and sometimes playing around in doour 
aid opposite oscillations. When Bie ol^ Is tmg^ 
with different colours, the most beautifiil Un\s »« 
developed in succession, and the whole figw ^'"r . 
the eye by the perfection of its fonns **^ ^^ 
liancy of iU colouring. The eye-glass p'«^,.^ 
mediately agauist the end of the mirrois, ss weu^ 
another glass similarly situated at the other end, a^ 
of oonunontnuasparent glass. The tube is oonUnv" 
a little beyond this second glass, and, at its tcrffi^ 
tion, is closed by a ground glass, which c^ *i^Vr 
on and off. In the vacant aoace thus formfoi ^f^ 
pieces of coloured ghiss, and other small, (^8'^^ 
jects, are put. The changes produced in 1**^' PJ^ 
tion by turning the tube, give rise to the diactr^ 
figures. 

Such is the construcUon of the sui^lekale*^<>*^|2^' 
but various other forms have been given to i< |^ ^ 
inventor. The polyccntrnl kaleidoscope, coir«*«* 

three or more mirrors, introduced into the ^^ ^ 
to form a prism of three or more sides, ^^''.v^^ 
a limit to the number of sides, for synunetriol '"^ 
cannot be formed, if the mirrors be inclined ^ ^ 
another, at a greater angle than 90». He^' 
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polygonal prism, hftTing more thui fonr sidei, can be 
used ID this instrumeiiL Among lour sided prisms, 
the square and the reotangolar paraUeloeraro, are the 
only ones that can be introduced, and among tri- 
angles only such as have for their angles the quo- 
tients obtahied by dividing 3e0<^, by 4, 6, 8 or IS, so 
that we may have a trlan^ having its angles 
First, eOPj 60«», «)«>, or 

Second, . . gO**, 46«, 45* or 

Third, . . 90o, eo**, 309, 

The square polyoentral kaleidoscope Is the least 
pleasing of any, for it exhibits the same set of images 
in iongitiidinal stripes; and the same holds with the 
rectangular, excepting that Uie stripes are longer in 
one direction than another. The equianghur triangle 
form gives a very pleasing set of images, arranged 
synnmetrically in three different directions, for which 
reason it has been called the JVUcope. When the 
section of the prism is an isosceles right angled 
triangle, the resulting images are exceedingly 
beautiful, being arranged symmetrically by fours at a 
time in squares ; this form of the instrument is called 
the Teirascope, When the angles of the trianglar 
section are respectively 90^, 60*, and 20P. the images 
arrange themselves in hexagons. Of all the forms 
above specifted, the two last seem best calculated 
to assist the pattern-drawer in his designs. 

On reflection, it is manifest that the object or 
objects in the case at the end of the tube, must be 
removed at some distance from the end of the mir- 
rors, which will impair the effect m some degree. 
This may be obviated by removing the object to a 
oonsideiable distance froim the en& of the mirrors, 
and placing a convex lens, so that the image of the 
objects may be formed just at the ends of the reflec- 
tors. The spectra of the kaleidoscope may be thrown 
npon a wall or screen in the manner of the magic 
lantern, or solar microscope, and sketched by the 
draughtsman; but the light must be very strong to 
produce a clear and vivid picture. 

K A LI ; a genus of marine plants, which are burnt 
lt> procure alkali. See Alkali^ and Kelp, 

KALLIPYGOS. See f^enut. 

KALMIA ; a beautiful North America genus of 
shrubs, having coriaceous, ever-green and cup-shaped 
flowers, of a fine rose or purple colour, disposea in 
large corymbs. The corolla is provided with ten 
little pits, prominent exterradly, and in which the 
anthers are conbied. It is naturally allied to rhodth 
titmdrum. The K. lati/olia, commonly called motin- 
iain laurels or calico hush, is a large shrub, growing 
most abundantly on and about the Alleghany moim- 
tains, but sometimes in the vicinity of Uie ocean, in 
the Mkidle and Eastern States, as for north as lat 
43*. The trunk is sometimes three inches in dia- 
meter, and the wood is very hard, susceptible of a 
fine polish, and more nearly resembles box than any 
other North American wood. ' This shrub is in great 
request in the European gardens, from the beauty of 
its flowers and foliage. The other species of kalmia, 
four in number, are much inferior in stature and the 
sise of the flowers, though still highly ornamental. 

KALUGA ; an extensive government of European 
Russia, bounded by those of Moscow, Smolensko, 
Tula and Orel, lying between 36* 48' and S?** 22' 
E Ion., and 51* and 54* SCX N. lat. Ito territorial 
extent is 8500 square miles. Its population was, in 
1796, 853/XX), and is now about 1,176,000. The 
chief products are com, hemp, and flax. The chief 
rivers are the Oka, the Upa, and the Schisdia. This 
province contains iron mines. 

KALUGA ; capital of the above government, on 
the Oka. It has some very good public buildings, 
such as the high church, government house, 8tc.; 
but in other respects, it is irregular, most of the 



booses being of wood, and ill built. Population, 
25,000; 107 miles south-west ofMoscow; Ion. 36* £f 
E.; lat. 54* 3' N. 

KAMEN, or KAMIEN ; a Sclavonic word signi- 
fying fvck, stone, and found in many geographical 
names, as Kamin, KamieniZy Kammietz, &c. 

KAMTSCHATKA; a large peninsula oo the 
north-eastern coast of Asia, forming a district. On 
the east, it has the North Pacific ocean, and on the 
west that large gulf of it called the sea of Okhotsk, 
It extends from the 51st to the 62d degree of north 
latitude, and from 1 55* lO' to 173* 20^ east longitude, 
and is reckoned upwards of 600 miles in lengUi, and 
nearly 300 in breadth ; square miles, 85,000. It Is 
remarkable for its extreme cold, which is heightened 
by a range of very lofty mountains, extenmng the 
whole length of the peninsula. Several of these 
mountains are volcanic; but the most remarkable is one 
situated near Nijni Kamtschatsk, the volcano of which 
is very active, and two years siddom elapse without 
some violent eruption. Kamtschatka scarcely enjoys 
three months or an imperfect summer, and is very 
deficient in vegetable productions, particularly grain. 
It has a great variety of animals which produce the 
richest and most valuable furs. The sable is more 
plentifol here than in Siberia, though its for is not 
quite so beautifiil. There are several varieties of the 
Arctic fox, or fire fox, in Kamtschatka. Other com- 
mon animals are the beaver, the hare, the marmot, and 
the argali or wild sheep. The bear is the most 
formidable wild animal, and the hunting of it the 
most serious occopatlon of the Kamtschadales. The 
coasts and rivers swarm to a most extraordinary 
degree with fish, whidi form the main article of food 
of the inhabitants. The excellence of the salmon, 
herrings and different kinds of shelUfish, is particu- 
larly remarked. The air is also filled with game, 
particularly woodcocks, snipes, grouse, wild geese 
and ducks, the eggs, of which last are collected by 
the natives, and oreserved in the fot of fish. The on- 
ly vegetable proauctions are stunted birch, and dwarf 
pines and cedar. Shrubs are more plentifol, such as 
the mountain ash, wild rose and raspberry. There 
is also a variety of berries. Copper and iron are 
worked. Sulphur abounds ; and many minerals are 
found in the mountains. The trade of Russia with 
Kamtschatka is carried on from Irkoutsk by the dif- 
ficult and tedious route of Okhotsk. The imports, 
besides brandy, are nankeens and other Chinese stufl^ 
together with various commodities of Russian and 
foreign manufiMrture, as ribbons, handkerchief, stock- 
ings, caps, shoes, boots, and, in general, all articles 
of European consumption, but in small quantity, and 
bearing a very high price. The only export is fon, the 
amount of which is valued at from 50,000 to 100,000 
roubles. The capital is Nijni Kamtschatsk, with 
300 inhalntants. The hihabitants are, in general 
below the common height, have broad shoulden aiid 
large heads. The fooe, and particularly the nose, is 
long and fiat, the eyes small and sunk, the lips thin, 
and they have scarcely any beard. In 1 690, the Rus- 
sians had some knowledge of this country. In 1606, 
they sent thither a detachment of Cossacks, under 
Morosko. The next year, part of the country was 
rendered tributary ; but it was not till 1706, that all 
Kamtschatka was surveyed and occupied by the 
Russians. The sway which they have established is 
by no means severe; notwithstanding which, the 
Kamtschadales, like ail savage nations coming in eon. 
tact with civilised, have suffered deeply from the 
connexion. The number of inhabitants now amounts 
to only about 4500, of which about 1500 are Rossiana 
and Cossacks. A century since, the number was 
twenty or thirty times larger. This diminution is 
to be ascribed to their bloody struggles to shake off 
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tiie RusBifln yoke, to the smftU pox, the onmitiiml 
practices of the women to procure abortion, and to 
their excessive indulgence in spirituous liquors. 
There Is besides a class of criminals banished to this 
Inhospitable region, and a varying population of' 
merchants, hunters, and seamen. The Kamtschadales 
are an ugly branch of the Mongol race, and call 
themselves lieimes. They are good natured and 
hospitable, but given to the grossest sensuality. They 
are excessive eaters, practise bsciviousdances, and are 
very dirty. Every Kamtschadale village {ostroMhok) 
consists of several summer dwellings, built on piles, 
rising several feet from the ground ; the occupants 
enter by ascending notched trunks of trees. In win- 
ter, the occupants of half a doien of these halagant, 
as they are called, collect into a juiia, or winter 
dwelling, five feet de«>, covered }jf a cone-shaped 
roof, and'whicb cannot be entered, except by asc^id- 
ing the roof, and going down the chfanney through 
the smoke. The clothing of the Kamtschadales is 
prepared from the skins of reindeer or dogs, but 
much of the Russian style of dress has been intro- 
duced. The Kamtscbadale women alone perform the 
household occupations, while the men take their ease, 
if necessity does not drive them to hunt, or to fish, or to 
prepare tools for both these occupations, or to build 
sledges and houses. The objects of the chase are ttie 
fur-bearing animals and the reindeer; the principal fish 
taken are the whale and the seal Bariey, potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage, hemp, cucumbers, horse-radish, are 
mostly cultivated only by the Russians. The chief 
food of the Kamtschadales consists of fish, seasoned 
with whale and seal fiit, and a kind of paste |Hreparedof 
the tender birdi bark. Their fovourite drink is the 
juice of the birch. The chief domestic animal is the 
dog, which serves for draught, and the skins furnish 
clothing. To prepare the dogs for dmught, they are 
castrated, and four to eight are attached to a little 
sled, sixteen pounds in weight, and capable of carry- 
ing a man, at the rate of four or five miles an hour. 
These dogs require to be fed only in the winter ; in 
the summer, Uiey live on the fish which they pick 
up on the shores of the sea and the rivers. The 
Kamtscbadale does not tame the reindeer, although 
all the neighbouring people do. Since 1820, swuie 
and hens have.been fouaa here. The religion of the 
Kamtschadales was. and is still among the fow who 
have not embraced Christianity, Shamamam. But 
even the Christian Kamtschadales have not relin- 
quialied their sorcerers or akamatu. They believe in 
an almighty God, creator of the worid, called JKti/Jbi, 
but do not worship him, because their innumerable 
feUehea absorb all their attention. They believe in 
the immortality of the soul, which they also ascribe 
to the meanest brute. They give to animals speech 
and reason, and believe that dogs are making 
inquiries of strangers when they bark at them. They 
relate also that, ages ago, a imiversal deluge covered 
tlie earth, out of which only one pair of human beings 
were saved. 

KANGAROO {maer9fm9^ Shaw). These extiB- 
ordinary animals, which are peculiar to Australasia, 
belonging to the marsupial order of quadrupeds 
(those with an abdominal pouch), from the other 
genera of which they differ l^ having but two kincb 
of teeth, the canine being wanting. Their incisors 
are six in the upper jaw, and but two in the lower; 
the former short, and the latter long. The molars, 
which are separated from the incisors by a large 
vacant space, are ten in number in each jaw. The 
limbs of the kangaroo are strangely disproportioned ; 
the fiore legs being small and short, whilst the hinder 
are hmg and powerful. The tail is very thick at ils 
base, gradually tapering, and appears to act as a sup- 
plemental limb, when the animal assumes ite usual 



erect or sitting posture. In which povtien it is sap. 
ported by the jouit action of the tad and hinder Itfi 
This oQoibrmatloii also enaUes H to Inke anann; 
leaps. The fore foet are fumished with ftvetoes, esdi 
terminating in a moderately atKBg and hooked dav. 
The hinder feet, on the oootrary, are provided vhh 
only four toes, one of whidi is long, of great straigth, 
and termmated bya large and poweiiuLdaw, like aa 
elongated hoof. The head and upper parts are 
smalTand delicate, and appear (Sspropoftioned to tbr 
posterior parts of the animal, which are roboit aod 
powerful. Thev use ttieh* tails and hiader leet s» 
vreapons of d^aoe. When they ai« pufsoed ib4 
overtaken by dogs, they tarn, and, sdmng theai viUi 
their fore feet, strike them vrith their hinder eztrca- 
ities, and often tear them to such a degree as Is 
destroy them. Ihe kangaroos foed entireiy os 
vegetable substanees^ ^eflv on grass. Thej sbo- 
date in sbmUI herds, under the guidance of theol dCT 
males. The fiBsoale has two manumm in the sbdomoil 
pooch, on each of which are two teats ; the yooBgtT 
at birth are very diminutive, not exceeding an iDckis 
length. At this time, the mouth is merely a itnad 
hole, just capable of embracing the extresuty of the 
nipple ; but gradually enlarges, till it can receive the 
whole of this part into iU cavity, where it lies io a 
groove formed in the middle of the tongue. Ttit 
young continues to reside in the pouch, till it bs 
attained maturity, occasionally leaving it for exercise 
or amusement, but immediately seekmg refiige is « 
on the least alarm. The fiesh of these anfanab is said 
to be nutritions and savoury, somewhat rescnUiPf 
mutton. They are capable of being domestiotcd, 
in which state they are harmleas wd even timid. 
The species of these sinffular animals have n rthitbc^ 
to been satisfoAUnrily determined, as Uie diAfcscvs 
on which the distinguishing characters of esdi hife 
been founded, are merely those of sise tnd sligld 
modifications of colour. 

KANSAS. See/fldtaatf. 

KANSAS, or KANZAS, or KANSEZ ; a river of 
North America, which rises in the Rocky moossini. 
and, afier an easteriy course of about I'/OO ^^'^^ 
unites with the Missouri, 340 miles firom the Mis^ 
sippi, m Ion. 94** SO' W.; lat. Z^^ 31' N. 

KANT, Imblanvsl, bora in Konigsberg. a 
Prussia Proper, AprU 22, 1724, was the son of a bar- 
ness-maker, in the suburbs of his native plaoe-s 
man of integrity and respectability, though oi •■ 
humble statkin. Kant's mother was a vroman of grn^ 
piety, and much attached to the strict tenets sod d^ 
cipline of doctor Schults, aprofessor of theology at Uf 
university of Konigsbei^ a distinguished divine is bis 
day. Though 6r from beuig in easy drcumstsiK^ 
his parents rraolved Io bestow upon their son Imnaow 
the advantage of a liberal education. After ^^^ 
learned to read and to write in the charity school tf 
the suburb, Kant was sent, m 1732, to the CtUt^ 
Frederieianum, at the suggestioD of doctor Sdmftl 
who, even at that early period, had the penetisutf 
to discover the talents of the boy. At this acbool, 
he oootractcd an intimate friendship with R"'^'^ 
afterwards so celebrated as a philologist ^ 
were indefiitigable students, and read and Uwm 
much together. It is remarkable tliat, st Uu* 
period, Kant devoted his attention principallj^ 
philological studies, while hU friend Ruhnken ttttaa 
to have more foodneas for philosophy. Id tbrv 
maturer years, they exdianged porsuita. In 1'^ 
Kant repaired to the univenily of his nstite city. 
and, at first, studied theology, in conaequcnce of (w 
necessity of depending entirely on his profesnoo M" 
iuture maintenance. But at no period Mbsfl'ff'^ 
phikMophyandmathemati^. Haidlyhadhearri^™ 
at the age of manhood, when he h)sc both his pirco^ 
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whOy indeed, had never been aUe to afford him nuich 
pecuniary assistance ; but be was fortunate enough 
to meet some relations, whose aid, together with ids 
own industry and economy, enabled him to continue 
his studies. His application was uncommonly great, 
as is proved by bis bold and successful attacks on 
the doctrines of Leibniti and Wolf^ and his skilful 
use of the weapons of dialectics against the authority 
of the most eminent metaphysicians of the day, wliea 
he was but twenty-two years of age. After a mi- 
dence of about three years at the university, he acted 
in the capacity of a private tutor in several families, 
and lived about nine years with count HuUesen, at 
Amsdorf. Kant read much in this retirement, and 
traced the outlines of several of those philosophical 
treatises, which were soon afterwards published in 
rapid succession. In 1755, he returned to Konigs- 
bergr, took the degree of M. A., and produced on this 
occasion, in the form of an inaugural dissertation, 
his treatise, entitled Principiorum primorum Cogni- 
tionis metaphyaiem nova Dilucidaiio, In the same 
year, he published his celebrated work on the Uni- 
versal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, 
or an Essay on the Constitution and Mechanical 
Structure of the whole Globe, according to the New- 
tonian System. In this treatise, he anticipated sev. 
eral of the subsequent discoveries of the astronomer 
Herschel, particularly the phinet called after his 
name. Kant began to lecture, as doctor docenSy on 
logic, metaphysics, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophv, to which, at subsequent periods, he aoded 
natural law, moral philosophy, natural theology, and 
physical geography. He soon became popular with 
the students ; but it was long before he obtained a 
professorship. He had no ambition beyond that of 
oeing useful in the sphere which he had chosen, nor 
could his noble and strictly upright diaracter resort 
to any kind of art to promote his worldly interest. 
Ill 1756, the/ff^tfjor ejetmordmariut of philosophy, 
Mr Knutien died; but Kant solicited in vain the 
vacant chair. In 1758, the professor ordmarius of 
philosophy died ; but Kant was not appointed in his 
stead, though lealously aided by doctor Schulta. In 
1760, he accepted the unsolicited situation of second 
keeper of the royal library, to which a small salary 
was attached ; and. at the same time, he undertook 
the management or a private cabinet of curiosities. 
But these offices he resigned in 1772, on account of 
the interruptions to which he was exposed by the 
necessity or showing the books and rarities to stran- 
gers. In 1770, he was at length advanced to the 
ordinary professorahip of logic and metaphysics in 
the uni veraity, to the lustre of which he had already 
so lomr contributed. He was now placed above the 
Siear of want, and could employ his talents in a man- 
ner satisftctory to himself. Upon this occasion, he 
produced his celebrated inaugural dissertation, De 
Mundi oennbiUa aifue inteUig^Uit Ferma et Prtnci- 
piit» In 1787, Kant was made a member of the 
royal academy of sdeooes at Berlin. Having once 
attained independence, his wish to improve his 
worldly oonoems seems to have aspired no higher. 
He declined various advantageous proposals to trsns- 
fer has talents to other universities, and, at length, 
died by a gradual decay, Feb. IS, 1804, in the eight- 
ieth year of his age, having witnessed the g r e a t sen- 
sation which his philosophy produced among his 
countrymen, though his patience was exposed in this 
particular also to severe trials. Six years elapsed 
before much notice was taken of his great work, the 
Critique of Pure Reason ; and it is even said, that 
the publisher of it was about to use the numerous 
copies of the work which remained on hand as waste 
paper, when the demand suddenly increased, and 
w:e ediiions were disposed of in qiuck 



Kint never went fiutber from KoDiciberg than lo 
PiUau, seven German miles (about thirty-two Eng- 
lish) distant In the earlier part of his life, he used 
to dine at the ordinary of the principal tavern ; to 
which custom he was undoubtedly indebted in part 
for his knowledge of mankuMl. Reichardt, in the 
Urania ^ German souvenir) of 18iS, describes Kant 
as an extraordinary lean, small man. ^ Leaner, nay, 
drier," he says, than his small body, none proliably 
ever existed, and no sage probably ever passed his 
life in a more tranquil imd selfabsorbed manner. A 
higti, serene forehead, a fine nose, and clear bright 
eyesL distinguished his &ce advantageously. But 
the lower pert of his countenance was marked with 
a strong expression of sensuality, which was conspi- 
cuous m his habits at table. He loved a mirthtul 
company at a good dinner, and was himself an agre^ 
able companion, who never fiuled to entertain and 
enliven the company by his extensive knowledge, 
and an inexhaustible store of pleasing anecdotes^ 
which he used to tell hi the driest way, without ever 
laughing himself ; and by the humour of his repar- 
tees and observations. Kant's company was sought 
for by the first fiunilies of Konigsberg, the more so as 
he stood in the greatest esteem for his virtue and a 
noble jpride, wmch well became the most distin- 
guished man of the city, and one of the deepest phi- 
losophers who have ever lived. He was, in his 
exterior, always neat, and even highly dmsed. 
Kant was also fond of playing at cards, and he did 
not like to spend an evening without a game at 
ombre. He considered it as the only certain means 
of withdrawing his mind from deep thought, and 
tranouilliaing it. He possessed a boundless mraiory, 
which addeomuch to the interest of his lectures, as 
he interspersed them with many iilustratiou, with 
which his immense reading in history, biographv, 
travels, and novels, in fret, all works which coukt 
add to the stores of his knowledge, amply supplied 
bun. Though he had his notes before him, 1^ sel- 
dom looked at them, and often quoted whole lines of 
names and dates from memory. His library was 
very small, but he had made a contract with a book- 
seller, who sent him all new publications, which, 
after readmg, he sent back. He lectured the 
greater part of the forenoon, allowing himself twenty 
minutes' rest between each lecture. In the afUus 
noon, he lectured seldom. He rose early, and stud- 
ied then most ardently. His lectures on abstract 
philosophy were much easier to be understood than 
his works, because, in the former, he added many 
elucidations, examples, and explanations, which he 
thought unnecessary in his printed works. Besides 
the great merits of Kant in regard to intellectoal 
philosophy, we owe him much for his virtue and 
infiexibie morality, which he placed again on their 
true elevated basis, after they had been referred 
exclusively to interest by Helvetius and others. 

As to the philosophy of this profound thinker, a 
ftdl account cannot be expected in a work of this sort; 
a glance at it will be all which we can give. The 
inquirer hito Kant's philosophy should be careful not 
to reject hnmediately what he cannot understand, and 
ought not to expect to understand, without deep study 
and strict mental discipline. To form an opinion of 
a wh ole philosopbksl system from the pages of a 
review, is more easy than satisfrctory or profitable. 
In fret, a man can hardly hope to acquire a good 
idea of Kant's philosophy without reading him m the 
origmal. When Kant appeared, two phaosopbical 
systems were most in vonie— that of Locke and his 
followers, and that of Leibnfts, Wolf, &c. Kant saw 
that little aid was rendered to the cause of truth by 
a dogmatk: philosophy, whether founded on sensuaU 
tan or ideausnr. He wished for certainty in tiie field 
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of philoBophy, and pat to hlnudf the questions — 
What can 1 know ? What is it that I know origi- 
nally? The acute scepticism of Hume had its 
influence upon him. Hume proved very satisfoctorilyf 
that our ideas of cause and effect are not derived 
from experience ; but he rashly concluded, as Kant 
observes, "that they are the spurious of&pring of 
the imagination, impregnated by custom.'' Kant 
discovered that Hume had been led to this hasty 
inference in consequence of having taken too limited 
a view of the great problem which he had thus par- 
tial ly attempted to solve. He perceived that the idea 
of cause and eflect is by no means the only one which 
the mind makes use of with the consciousness of its 
necessity, yet without having derived it from experi- 
ence. This he found in his endeavours to ascertain 
what we can know, which led him to the fundamental 
laws of the mfaid. Having arrived at this conclusion, 
he strove to ascertain the exact number of these 
original or transcendental ideas, or imperative forms; 
that is, such ideas as we do not derive from experience, 
but by which, on the contrary, we acqnire experience. 
In the iirst rank of these, are space and time, Kant 
shows that all our perceptions are submitted to these 
two /orm« : hence he concludes, that they are within 
us, and not in the objects ; they are necessary and 
mtre intuiiwns of the internal sense. Truths acquired 
oy experience never carry with them that absolute 
certainty; for instance, experience teaches us that 
the sun rises every day ; that all men are mortal ; 
yet we may imagine a day when the sun does not 
rise, and a man wno does not die ; but imagination 
itself cannot suppose any thing unconnected with 
space and time. This primitive intuition must have, 
as its basis, the primary laws of the understandms, 
without which we can comprehend nothing. As far 
as the transcendental ideas, or, as Kant calls them, 
categories, extend, so far extends the knowledge of 
the understanding a priori. Kant was at great pains 
in endeavouring to ascertain the number of these 
categories, and he found them to be all comprehended 
under the four classes of quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality. The categories themselves are twelve 
in number. Under the fint head are comprised unity, 
muUitttde^ totality; under the second, reality^ nega- 
tion^ imitation; under the third, substance and 
accident y cause and effect, action and reaction ; under 
tlie fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. These 
categories are necessary and indispensable for our 
understanding, as the forms of space and time were 
for our perceptions ; we cannot figure to ourselves 
any thing without the relations of cause and effect, 
of possibility, quantity, Sec, which, with other words, 
is, we cannot perceive anything except by these 
original, necessary, unchangeable forms of thought. 
Hence the demonstrative certainty of mathematics^ 
the objects of which — space, time, quantity, &c. — 
lie in the necessity of the forms of thought, and not 
in the range of error to which experience is subject. 
To produce results, the categories are applied to 
exterior objects, objects of experience, m which 
application they are subject to error. The three 
original foculties, through the medium of which we 
acquire knowledge, are sense, understanding, reason. 
Sense, a passive and receptive faculty, has, as has been 
already stated, for its forms or conditions, space and 
time. Under^andinff is an active or spontaneous 
fiiculty, and consists m the power of formine ooocep> 
tions, according to the categories already given, 
which categories are applied to objects of experience 
through the medium oi the two fonns of perception, 
space and time. Reason is the third or highest 
degree of mental spontaneity,, and consists in the 
power of forming iueas. As it is the province of the 
undnvtanding to form the intuitioni of sense into 



conceptions, so it Is the bannesi of reason to farm 
conceptions into ideas. The work in iriiich Kam 
endeavoured to ascertun these categories and ibe 
province of certain human knowledge, is his Kritik 
der reinen Vemunfl — Critical Inquiry into the Nature 
of Pure Reason (first edition, Riga^ 1781 ; sixth 
edition, Leipsic, 1818). Far from rejecting expe- 
rience, Kant considers the work of all oor fife but 
the action of our innate fiicultles on the oonoeptians 
which otmie to us from without. The phiksophj 
thus started was called critical philosophy— ^xtri 
poor name, but which has now become settled, liaiit 
proceeds in a similar way with morality ; the ides of 
good and bad is a necessary condition, an origiod 
basis of morals, which is snppised in every one of 
our moral reflections, and not obtuned by experieoor. 
He treats this part of his i^ilosophv in his KriHk 
der praktischen Vemunfi — a Critical Inquiry imo 
Practical Reason (1788 ; fifth edltkin, Leipsic, 1815). 
Kant places unreservedly on two parallel nnes aU tlie 
arguments for and against human liberty, the imsMir- 
tauty of the soul, the transitory or etcnml dontion 
of the world ; and resorts to the feelings to makr 
the balance incline, because the metaphysical pioo6 
on the opposite sides are equally gpreaC These 
opposite arguments on great questions are called, is 
the works of Kant, antinomies. In aesthetioiyaiso, 
he pursues a similar course, and treats it in his Bet- 
bachtungen iiber das GefUhl des Schomen umd Erha- 
benen (Riga, 1771)~Obserrations on the Feeling of 
the Baiutuiu and Sublime. Another importaDt vod 
of his is the K^rt^Or der IHAet/cib^— Critical W 
qniry mto the Faculty of Judgment (Berlin, 1790; 
third edition, 1799). We must also mention Mti*- 
physische AnfangsgrUnde der Reehtslehre — Vit^Mfky 
sical Elements of L«gal Science (1797; second cditioii 
1803); Metaphysical Elements of Ethics (1797; 
second edition, 1803; Metaphyseal ElcmcDts of 
Natural Science (1786 ; third ediUoo, 1800); a Pr^- 
matical Treatise on Anthropology (1798; third edinoii 
1821) ; Of Perpetual Peace (1796) ; Religion coo. 
sidered within the Limits of Reason (1793); theonly 
possible Evidence for demonstrating the Exbteoce of 
the Deity (1763; last edition, 1794) . Most of Ksat'< 
smaller treatises, full of acute remarks, are oooUiscd 
in his Kleinere ScAn/fe^;— Smaller Works (Koa^ 
berg and Leipsic, 1797, 3 vols.), and in the ooUedMi 
edited by Tiefirunk (Halle, 1799, 3 vols). Hufeitfii 
the physician, published Kant's work. Of the Povci 
of the Mind, by mere Resolution, to control it§ nor- 
bid Feelings, with notes (second edition, Leipsic, 
1824). Kant, of course, met with many oppoocnu, 
the most prominent among whom were MeaoelMSs^* 
Hamann, Feder, Garve, Piatner, Flatt, Jaoobi, Ho^ 
der, and particularly G. C. Schultxe, as JSneskboBs 
(1792), and in his KriiiJk der Theoretisehen PhilMOfhk 
(Hamb., 1801, 2 vols). But his adherents were tiie 
more numerous party, and his philosophy has be(« 
taught in all the German universities, excepting sob» 
Catholic ones. A very good enumeration of Ksot'f 
works, and those of his opponents, as well as <tf lus 
commoitators and followers, is to be found in Tiiw^ 
roann's History of Phiksophy, or Cousin's iknwei^ 
CHistoire de la Philosophies tradttU de tJUemonddt 
Tennemann (P&ris, 1829, vol 2). 

KAPNIST. SeeCbf/misl. 

KARA, in the Tartar hmgnasfes; black, as K«^ 
mania (black people, country of the), la of^foui^ 
to another word of the same idiom which siptf^ 
white uAfree, kara has been used to signify ^^^ 
tary, e. g., kara Kalpacks (tributary Kakacks)* 

KARAITES. SeeCaraites. 

KAR AMSIN, Nicolas, imperial Riarin ti^t^^ 
grapber, bom in 1765, educated at MocosfTyiB ^ 
tymse of professor Schaden, entered the n^tBrj ^* 
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▼ice, and travelled, from 1789 till 1791, through 
Middle Europe. He is esteemed by many the firat 
original prose writer of Russia. Of his History of 
the Russian Empire, eleven volumes had appeared in 
1824. It has been translated into French, both at 
Paris and St Petersburg. This history extends to 
1613, to the house of Romanoff. His other writings 
are Letters of a Russian Traveller, Jgiaia, a collec- 
tion of tales (Moscow, 1794, 2 vols.), &c. His songs 
are too sentimental. The emperor Alexander con- 
ferred on him the order of St Anne, and gave him 
60,00O rubles for the publication of his great work. 
A free residence was also allowed him in a pleasure 
castle of the empress Catharine II., and all the 
archives opened to him. The third edition a( Kar- 
nmsin's works appeared in 1815, in nine volumes. 
Of his History ofthe Russian Empire, in the original, 
the second edition appeared in 1818. When on the 
point of making a journey into foreign countries, he 
died, June 3, 1826. Just before his death, the em- 
peror had granted him a pension of 50,000 rubles, 
which was continued to his widow and children. Dr 
Bowring has translated some of his poems. 

KARIKAL ; a French city on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, surrounded by the British territories, twen- 
ty-six leagues from Pondicherry, under the jurisdic- 
tion of which it is. It produces a net revenue of 
300,GOO francs a year. Population, 15,000 ; popuk^ 
tion of the territory, about as many more. 

KARL ; the German name for Charles, appearing 
in many geographical names, as Karlstadt, Karls- 
ruAe, Karlsbad. Karl is of tbe same origin as kerl, 
which means, at present, a strong, sturay fellow, 
formerly a valiant, powerful man. It is the same 
with the English cetfrl, or churl. 

KARLSBAD, KARLSRUHE, KARLSTADT, 
&c. See Carlsbad, &c 

KARSCHIN, Anna Louisa (properly Karsch),tk 
German poetess, was bom December 1, 1722, near 
Schwibus, on the finontiers of Silesia. Her &ther 
kept an alehouse. He died while she was young, 
aod her mother, fearing that the eagerness for read- 
ing and writing which she displayed would make her 
neglect domestic occupations, withdrew her from the 
house of her uncle, who had undertaken the care of 
her education, and employed her three years in tak- 
ing care of the cows : but she still contrived to gratify 
her desire of knowledge; for, having become ac- 
quainted with a shephenl boy who brought her books, 
mostly poor ones, ^e read them secretly. Her 
mother married her to a weaver, whom she never 
bad seen. This union was unhappy, and, after 
eleven years, was terminated by a divorce. She was 
now utterly destitute ; and, a year afier, her mother 
married her to a drunken tailor, Karsch, whom 
Karschin liated. She now supported herself by 
selling occasional poems of her own composition, and 
by exhibiting as an improvvisatrice aliout the coun- 
try ; but her drunken husband spent all her money. 
She finally attracted the attention of some influential 
man, and went to Berlin, where Ramler, Mendels- 
solui, Gleim, 8cc., encouraged her. Sulier, who 
called her the German Sappho, published some of 
her poems in 1764, which fwoduced her a consider- 
able sum. She was admitted into the first society, 
and received several small penskms, but was not 
able fully to support herself, her two children, and 
ber brother. Frederic II. took no hiterest in her, 
and did not give her the pension he had promised ; 
but his successor, Frederic William II., ordered a 
convenient house to be built for her, which, however, 
*^e did not enjoy lonff, as her death took place in 
October, 1701. Her &ughter published part of her 
poems, with her life, in 1792 ; new edition, 1796. 
KASAN; ap extensive province or government of 



£aropeao RubIb, lying between 469 SO' and 49^ 40 
B. longitude, and 64** and 57^ N. latitude, and sur- 
rounded by the governments of Viatka, Orenburgh, 
Nisnei-Novgoroo, and Simbirsk. Its territorial ex- 
tent is over 22,000 square miles; its popubtlon 
about 1,000,000, partly Russians, and partly Tar- 
tars, though of very mixed origin. The riven are 
the Wolga, the Kama, the Sara, the Viatka, and the 
Kasanka, besides smaller streams, and a great num- 
ber of lakes. 

KASAN ; a €Hy of Russia, on the Kasanka, about 
four miles above its junction with the Wolga. Many 
Mohammedan Tartan still reside there, engaged in 
busfaiess. It is a bishop's see, and the seat of a small 
university, founded in 1803. It has also several 
other schools. Here are larae soap-works and tan- 
neries ; also manufactures oc woollen, cotton, lace, 
and earthen ware. It carries on an extensive trade. 
The caravans to Bucharia and China pass through 
Kasan. At a little distance fnm Kasan is a new 
admiralty establishment, with a navigation school, 
magasines, and a dock-^tfd, where galliots are con- 
structed, and sent down the Wolga to the Caspian 
sea. Population, 25,000; 208 miles E. by S. Nisnei. 
Novgorod; long. 49^ 21' 9" E. ; lat. 66«» 47' 61" 
N. 

KATAHDIN ; a mountain in the state of Maine, 
North America, situated between the eastern and 
western branches of the Penobscot river, detached, 
steep on all sides, and extremely rugged. It was 
reputed, l^ the aborigines, to be the residence of 
supernatural beings. But few persons have visited 
its summit. It commands a very extensive view, 
embracing no less that sixty-three lakes. Its height, 
as ascertained by barometrical observations, is 4685 
feet above the level ofthe west branch of the Penob- 
scot at its base, and about 5335 feet above the ocean. 
It may be seen, in a clear day, from Bangor, a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, and from Dixmoot, eighty 
miles distant. 

KATT. SeeF^dericII. 

KATZBACH ; a small river in Silesia, paasnig 
near Leignits, iamous for the victory which the 
Prussians and Russians under Blucher gained, Au- 
gust 26, 1813, over the French under Macdonald, 
Ney, Laurision, and SebasUani. It rained from 
August 24th to the 28th. Fire-arms could not be 
used, and the battle was fought hand to hand. It 
was short, and was termmatra by a furious struggle 
between the Prussian cavahj under Blucher and Uie 
French under Laurision, together 8,000 men. The 
French were broken, and were driven, horse and 
man, into the raging Neisse and Katsbach. Great 
numbera peridied m the swollen streams. The 
result of the battle was more surprising, as a great 
part of the Prussian troops were raw militia, it is 
one of Blucher's greatest victories. During the 
battle and the following days, 103 French cannon 
were taken, two eagEes, and IBjXK) prisonen. 
Silesia was delivered, and the consequences were 
most important, particularly for Bohemia. The 
battle of the Katsbach took place on the same day 
that Napoleon repelled the attack of the allies on 
Dresden. 

KAUFMANN, Anoxlica, a distinguished painter, 
was bom at Coire, in the Grisons, in 1741, and 
received her first instruction in drawing aod painting 
fitim her father, who, at the time of her birth, was 

Ciinter to the bishop. Her admiration of the 
autiful was early developed. She loved music, 
and made great progress in painting, under the 
guidance of ner &ther, whose talents wece but mo- 
derate, and whom she soon excelled. On her fint 
journey to Italy, where she resided firom her thir- 
teenth year till 1769, in Milan, Florence, Rome, and 
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Naples, sbe acquired great skiU; and her sabeeqnent 
visit to Londun, where she painted the whole royal 
fiunily, increaaed her reputetioo and improved ha 
circumaUuDoes. Here ihe was elected a member, of 
the royal academy, and here, also, sbe contracted an 
unfortunate marriage, of which the fioUowing circom- 
stances are relateou An English aiiiat, who had 
paid his addresses to her, offended 1^ her refunl, 
determined on vengeance. A handsome young man^ 
chosen from the lowest class, was enabled to appear 
in the house of Angelica, and to become her suitor. 
She suffered herselt to be deceived, and became his 
wife. The rigocted artist now disclosed the deceit. 
Anirelica obtained a divorce, but was obliged to 
settle an annuity on her husband. He, however, 
soon died. After her return to Rome in 1782, she 
was married a second time, more happily, to a Vene- 
tian painter, Zucchi, but she never hiad any children. 
Zucchi, likewise, died long before her. Angelica 
tlien devoted herself to painting till her dea2i, in 
1807. Her bust was placed, in 1806, m the Pan. 
theon. She left a select library, some beautiful 
original paintings of old masters, and a considerable 
fortune, which she divided among several individuals 
and charitable institutions. She painted many por- 
traits and historical pictures, the latter chiefly after 
antiques. She preferred ideal female figures. Her 
works are remarkable for grace, thou^ the critic 
may discover in them incorrectncas of style and 
sameness of plan and execution. 

KAUNITZ, Wbncbslaus Authont, prince of, 
knight of the golden fleece, fifth son of count Kau- 
nits, and one of nineteen children, was bom in 
Vienna, in 1711, and was at first destined for the 
church, but, after the death of all his brothers, en-- 
gaged in politk»l life. His talents, aided by a 
favourable exterior, opened a brilliant career to him. 
After having studied at Vienna, Leipsic, and Leyden, 
be entered vqion his travels, in 1730. In 1741, he 
was sent to pope Benedict XIV., and to Florence, 
on a secret mission, by Maria Theresa. In- 1742, 
he went as Austrian ambassador to Turin, where he 
accomplished his misnon to unite Sardinia more 
dosely with Austria against the Bourbon courts so 
suooeasftilly, that, in 1744, he was appointed minister 
at the court of Charles, duke of Lorraine, then gover- 
.nor-gcneral of the Austrian Netherlands. He con- 
ducted the most diflicnlt aflhirs, in a highly critkal 
state of the Netherlands, to the greatest satisfiMstkm 
of the empress; but his feeble health obliged him to 
ask his dismissioo, and be retamed to Vienm. Soon 
afterwards, however, be appeared as minister pleni- 
potentiary at the co ng ress of Aix-la-Chapelle (o. v.), 
where he laid the foundation of his ftune as a oiplo- 
roatist. From 1750 to 1752, he was minister at 
Paris, and prepared the union of Austria and France, 
whk:h took place in 1756. In 1753, he had been 
made court and state chanoeUor, and, in 1756, was 
created chancellor of Italy and the Netherlands. 
Thus be not only managed the foreign Btadn of 
Austria, under Maria Theresa, but lud also the 
greatest JnAiienre upon the domestic concerns. In 
1764, the emperor, Francis I., raised him to the 
dignity of prince. As long as Maria Theresa Bvfd, 
her confidence in Kaunits was unbounded; but the 
emperor Joseph did not implicitly fiillow his advice; 
of which the unsuooessftd attempt to open the Scheldt 
and to exchange Bavaria, as well as the unfortunate 
war with Tuney, were consequences. Under the 
reign of Leopdd II., the inftocnce of prince KaunHa 
was still less. When Fruicis 11. ascended the throne, 
hb advanced age induced him to resign the office of 
court and state chanoeUor. Hemadeuphisopfaiions 
slowly, and after mature conrideration. '\oltaire 
was his fiivoarito author, and he had much esteem 



fiir Rousseau, who had been for a fcw weeks hb 
private secretary at Ptoia. In Lombsrdy snd the 
Netherlands, he uistitnied academies. Leaned sm 
ibund bee access to him, and he culUvated the vis. 
The school of ait at Vienna is afanost entirely hii 
work. Several painters and engravers were indebt(d 
to him for his patronage. HisloveofdreBvisoaD. 
siderrd extravagant. He was strictly honest aad 
faithful. He rarely lauched, yet he was aitble to 
all below him in rank. Under Joseph^s Koreniueot, 
Kaunits ceased to appear at oouit, but the enpenr 
oft«n went to visit Idm, and received mucfasaBama 
from him in his ecclesiastical reforms; heocsehevu 
called, by the court of Rome, U mimiatro ertiin; 
yet, when the pope was at Vienna, he gave liiB,ts 
a matter of poUcy, not the back, but the palm ofhis 
hand to kiss, whkh was formerly considered the 
highest fovour; but the prince, pretendiiig not to 
understand this etiqOetto, took the hand of the pope 
inhis, and gave it a hearty shake. Hediedinl794, 
with Ihe rroutation of one of the ablest minislen 
Austria had ever produced, and the still greiier 
fome of a man of noble chaiacter. No miniiter «is 
ever treated with a longer and more mtimste con. 
fklence, which was foui^ equally on his tslenb 
and his strict integrity. 

KEAN, Eduuvd, the most brilliant and eftctirc 
tragic actor of the age, was the reputed son of sMis^i 
Carey, strolling actress and itinerant vender of per- 
fimes, and an Edmund Kean, a scene carpenter. He 
was born fai London, on the 17th March; 1787, or. 
according to other stetements, 1789. His father pru 
cured a situation for him as a figurant hi the laato- 
mtmes at Drury-lane theatre, when he was on ly two 
yrars old; but here, by the unnatura l and fbrord 
positions which he had to practise in aderUiwue 
his limbs more pliable, he became deformed. Sow 
of the acton procured hhn surgical assistance, n 
Ihnbs were supported, and he finally ootgrev to 
bodily defects. At seven years, bis mothfr sent bn 
to a litUe school; but order and obedience ^ot m 
in his character^and he engaged hhuself ascsbio^ 
in a vessel going to Madeira. This sitiation, how- 
ever, eqvdly displeased him, and, to deliver hJassU, 
in BAadelra, he feigned deafness, and phyed hifjpvt 
so well, that the captain sent hnn home. loUodo, 
be could not find out his moOier; but a woaisn irto 
had had hhn under her care recommfoded mjo 
Miss Tidswell, an actrem at Dmry-lane thestj^, vno 
gave bun much assistance. At one period, siurh» 
return to London, he exhibited as a droll» in s boom. 
After this, he was phK»i hi one of the minor thntin 

and was much applauded m Rolb's addrns to tbe 

Peruvians. From this period he commenced rWC 

dramatic productions. His p ro te c tre ss reconiarMg 

liim to a company of {layers in YorkahirCjiri|J» PJ 

appMred under the name of Carey. ^^^^"'^^ 

more than thhrteen years old, he perfomed disptf^ 

of Hamlet, Lord Hasthipps, and Addison's ^^t^vT 

eiKNigh to please a provmdal audience. ^^!!f*j! 

his talent was applauded by the raral v"7* J^ 

Satan*s address to the sun. from Paradise ^»^ 

the first s(4iloquy hi Shakspeara*8 ^^^'^^^VL 

About this time, he was fortunate enoogii to ^^ 

the attentkm of doctor Drury, who w^*"'*?^ 

him to the directhur committee of Dnny-lane. ssflw> 

to revive this decmiing theatre. He was, is tt^ 

quence, engaged for three yean at Old Pr e^y-^ '^^ 

appeared lor the first tune on the London boards, ^nv* 

26, 1814, hi the character of Shykick. Thefir««»»; 

ing was decisive ; but his Richard HI. made bn ^ 

idol of the Londoners. In Othello, also, sad nt 

Giles Overreach, he has been unequalled byssr?^ 

temporary. When he performed Massmgw*/': 

the first time, the actors, and othen of hli M**^' 
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ftresraCed hiai with a fold cup, as a tokeo of their 
eatoen (June 25, 1814). Id 1880, he yisiti^ the 
United Stales, and perfimed ID New York, Philadel- 
phim, Baltloiore, and Boston, oo the whole, with 
great snceess. A second yisit to America, in 1825, 
was attended with little cradtt or advantage. His 
d«ath took plaee at Rkhmond, on the 15th of May, 
1633. His pr^ftaiooal sains in BritaiD and America^ 
hBTe been cstiniated at above £ieOfiiOO ; but the rack- 
iessness of his character kept him always in difficulties. 
KEATO, John ; a young English poet, of fine sen- 
sibiilty and great luxuriance or language, was bom, 
of humble origin, fai MoorfieldS} London, on the S9th 
October, 1798. He was sent to school at Enfield, 
'where he remained till the age of fifteen, and was 
then bomd apprsnticeto a surf^eon ; but his inclina- 
tion to poetry having been cultivated by his teachers 
at echool, he gave way to the ambition of beoominff 
a poet. Keats'sfirstvolume of poems, many of which 
were written in his teens, made its appearance in 
1617, when he was in his twenty-first year. This 
was followed by Endymion, a Poetic Romance, in 
1618; and, in the year 1820, he published his last and 
best work, Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems. Being 
in feeble health, he was prevailed upon to try the 
climate of Italy, where he arrived in November, 1820, 
and died in Rome, on the S7th of December follow- 
inpf. His death has been attributed to the attacks of 
critics ; but it was, in Act, owing to a consumptive 
<7omplaint of long standing. He was interred in the 
Eng^lish burying-nound, near the monument of Caius 
Cestius, and not mr from the place where were soon 
after deposited the ashes of his poetical mourner, Mr 
Shelley. « Mr Keats," says, Mr Leigh Hunt, who 
was his earliest and wannest patron, and to whose 
patronage, as connecting him with the liberal party, 
may be attributed many of the merciless attacks made 
on the young poet by Tory writers, ''had a very 
manly, as well as a delicate spirit He was person- 
ally courageous in no ordinarv degree, and had the 
Qsoal superiority of genius to little arts and the love 
of money. His patrimony, which was inconsidoa- 
ble, he freely used in part, and even risked alto- 
gether, to relieve the wants of others, and further 
their views. He was handsome, with remarkably 
beautiful hair, cnriing in natural ringlets. He had the 
two highest qualities of a poet in the highest degree — 
sensflmity and imagination. His Endymion, with all 
its young fiuilts, will be a store-house fiir the lovers 
of g«niune poetry, both young and old, a wood to 
wamler in ; a solitude inhabited bv creatures of super- 
faumaui beauty and intellect; and superabundant in 
the luxuries of a poetical domain, not omlttinff < weeds 
of glorious feature.' The firagment of Hyperion, 
which was his last performance, and which extorted 
the admfavtion of Lord Byron, has been compared to 
tliose bones of enormous creatures whidi are occa- 
sionally dug up, and remind us of extiaoniinary and 
gisaotic times." 

KEBIR ; an Arabian word, which signifies large, 
and is found in many geographical names. 
KEBLA. See Kaaba^ and Koran^ 
KEDGE, or KEDGER; a small anchor, used to 
keep a ship steady and clear from her bower-anchor, 
while she rides in a liarbour or river, particularly at 
the ton of the tide, when she might otherwise drive 
over her principal anchor, and entangle the stock or 
flukes with her slack cable, so as to loosen it firom 
the ground. The kedge-anchors are also lued to 
transport a ship, or remove her firom one part of a 
harbour to another, bdng carried out from her in the 
long boat, and let go by means of ropes fiutened to 
these anchors. They are also generally furnished with 
an iron stock, which is easily displaced for the con- 
▼enience of stowing. See Anehir. 



KEEL ; the principal pieee of timber in a ship, 
which is usually first laid on the bfecks in building. 
By comparing the carcass of a ship to the skeleton of 
the human body, the keel appears as the faack-bone, 
and the timbers as the ribs. The keel supports and 
unites the wliole fiibric, since the stem and stem 
posts, which are elevated on its ends, are, in some 
measure, a oontitiuation of the keel, and serve to con- 
nect and enclose the extremities of the sides by tran- 
soms, as the keel forms and unites the bottom by 
timbers. The keel is generally composed of several 
thick pieces placed lengthways, which, after being 
scarfed together, are bolted uid clinched upon the 
upper side. 

False Keel ; a strong, thick piece of timber, bolted 
to the bottom of the keel, which is very useful in 
preserving its lower side. The false keel is provided 
wlien the thick pieces which form the real keel can- 
not be procured large enough to give a sufficient 
depth thereto. In large ships of vrar, the false keel 
is composed of two pieces, called the upper and lower 
fiilse keels. The lowest plank in a snip's bottom, 
called the garboard streak, has its inner edge let into 
a groove or cliannel, cut longitudinally on the side of 
the keel: the depth of this channel is therefore 
regulated by the thickness of the garboard streak. 

KEEL-HAULINO ; a punishment inflicted for 
various oflTenoes in the Dutch navy. It is performed 
liy suspending the culprit liy a rope from one yard* 
>arm, with a weight of lead or iron upon his legs, and 
having another rope fkitened to him, leadmg under 
the s^p's bottom, and through a block at its opposite 
yard-arm. He is then suddenly let fall from the one 
vard-arm into the sea, where, passing under the ship's 
twttom, he is hoisted up on the opposite side of the 
vessel to the other. This punishment is not altogether 
unknown in Britidi ships ; but, as it is dangerous, 
it is very rarely, or, indeed, scarcely ever now prac- 
tised. 

KEELSON, or KELSON ; a piece of timber form- 
ing the interior or counterpart of the keel, bein^ laid 
upon the middle of the floor timbers immediately 
over the keel, and serving to bind and unite the 
former to the latter, by means of long bolts driven 
from without, and clinched on the upper side of the 
keelson. The keelson, like the keel, is composed of 
several pieces scarfod together ; and, in order to fit 
with more securitv upon the floor timbers and crotch- 
ets, it is notdiea aoout an hich and a half deep, 
opposite to each of those pieces, thereby scored down 
upon them to that depth, where it is secured by 
spike-nails. The pieces of which it is fonned are 
only half the breadth and thidmess of those of the 
keel. 

KEENERS ; the name of the Irish singing moum- 
cn. The Irish have always been remaruble for 
their funeral lamentations, uid once were celebrated 
for their musical art, in the last sad oflSces to their 
departed firiends. Formerly, these duties were per- 
formed by dressing the body of the deceased in giave- 
clothes, ornamenting it with flowers, and placing it 
on a bier; when the relations and keeners, raiising 
themselves in two divisions, one at the head and Uie 
other at the feet of the corpse, the chief bard of the 
head chorus, sofUv accompanied by the harp, sung 
the first stansa of the eaoinan, or funeral song. This 
being ended, the foot semi-chorus began the uunenta- 
tion, or ullaloo, in which thev were answered by the 
head semi-chorus, and then both united in one gen- 
eral chorus. After this, the chief bard of the foot 
semi-chorus began the seccmd gol, or lamentation, in 
which he was answered fay that of the head ; and then, 
as before, both united in the general full chorus. 
Thus, alternately, were the song and choruses 
I solemnly performed during the night. But whatever 
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merit or decormn there loigbt formerly be in thfese 
▼ocal obsequies of the Irish, they hare, at present, 
little to boast, either of melody, harmony, or dignity. 
The keeiiers now generally consist of a motley multi- 
tuile of men, women, and children, and the caoinan is 
degenerated into a wild and hideous howl. 

KE£P, in ancient military history; a kind of 
strong tower, which was built in the centre of a castle 
or fort, to which the besieged retreated, and made 
their last efforts of defence. It is also called the 
donjouy or dungeon. 

To keep; a term used, on Beveral occasions, in 
na?igation ; as, to keep the land aboard. Is to keep 
within sight of land as much as possible.— ^ 7b ke&p 
the Inffy or the wmd; to continue close to the wind; 
i. e. sailing with a course inclined to the direction (k. 
the wind as much as possible. — To keep off; to sail 
at a distance from the shore or a ship, &c. 

KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL (see Chan- 
cellory Lord High, of England; for the office and 
privileges of the French keeper of the seals {garde 
dee sceaux), before the French revolution of the last 
century, (see Chancellor). The garde dee aceaux^ or 
keeper of the seals, in France, is at present always 
minister of justice. On the continent of Europe, the 
department of justice is directed in the same way as 
the finances, &c.j at the head of which stfluds a cb€/f 
or minister. 

KEEPER OF THE PRIVY SEAL, in England, 
is a lord by virtue of his office, through whose nands 
pass all charters signed by the king, before they 
come to the great seal. 

KEEPER OF THE KING'S CONSCIENCE. 
See Chancellor. 

KEEPER, Boat, one of the boat's crew who remains 
as a sentinel, in his turn, to take care of the boat and 
her contents when she is a^ore, or alongside of a 
ship, or is towed astern of her. 

KEEPING, in painting, is a technical term; which 
signifies the peculiar management of colouring and 
chiaro otcuro, so as to produce a proper degree of 
relievo in different objects, according to their relative 
position and importance. This may oe efiected either 
by shade or colour, either by throwing a shadow 
across the inferior ol^jects, or by tinting them with a 
colour less bright than that given to others, and, in 
very skilful luinds, it may even be done by the 
directly reverse practice. As the objects recede in 
the ground plane, the hue of the atmosphere, inter- 
mixing with their proper or local colour, as it is 
termed, will assist in their keeping. On keeping, 
relievo entirely depends ; for, if the lights, shadows, 
and half tints be not kept in their ejuct relative 
proportions cf depths, no rotmidity can be efiected, 
and, without due opposition of light, shade, and 
colours, no apparent separation of objects can take 
place. The celebrated Raphael has, in two instances, 
totally failed of proper keeping — ^in the Transfigura- 
tion, and the miraculous Draught of Fishes. — ^The 
word keeping is also sometimes used of works in 
other branches of the fine arts, as of a drama, to 
denote the just proportkm and relation of the various 
parts. 

KEHL ; a village in the grand duchy of Baden, 
formerly a fortress of the German empire, situated at 
the influx of the Kinsig into the Rhine, over which 
tliere is a bridge to Strasburg, about two miles 
distant. The fortress was built by the French, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and was 
intended to aid Louto XIV. 's plans of conquest on 
the right bank of the Rhine. By the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, Kehl was ceded to the margrave 
of Baden-Baden, the empire retaining the rig^t to 

Srrison it. In the middle of the last century, the 
tifioUioos were demolished^ and Kehl became the 




seat of niaiitifactiires. Here BettDBBidiais estak 
iished his printhig press, from which vroceeded his 
edition of Voltaire and other 
During the revoiutiooary war, the 
rebuilt Kehl has sustained several sieges (the 
severest in 1796), has been alternalelyin FraMhaiid 
German hands, and has been three times borat down. 
In 1808, it was inchided in tbe depaitment of tiis 
Lower Rhine: hi 1814, it was restored to Baden, lo 
1816, the works were again demnlislifri. It fass 
about a thousand inhabitants. 

KEISER, one of the earliest German open oooh 
posers, bom at Leipsic, in 1673, died 1799. He kft 
118 operas, besides much drareh-music, foil of 
priginaiity, and distinguished by a noble and purr 
styfe. Being, besides, self-formed, be deserves to be 
ranked among the first composers. 

KEITH, Jambs; a brave and expenenoedwanior, 
as well as an able and sueeessfid politician, field- 
marshal of Prussia, and the confidentiai frieiid of its 
sovereign. He was descended of a noble house is 
Scotland, bong the youncest son of William Keith, 
earl-marshal of that kingckim, and was bom in 1696. 
The breaking out of the rebellion, in 1716, developed 
his military propensities, and gave the futore oaloar 
to his fate. His motfaier, warmly attached to die 
house of Stuart, added her persuasions to the didatei 
of his own inclination, an(( at tlie age of mneteeo, 
he joined the Pretender's standard. The issue of 
the battle of Sherifiinuir, so unfortunate to the cause 
he had embraced, drove him into Toluntacy exile ; 
he escaped from the conflict wounded and with 
difliculty, and efi*ected a retreat to France. Hereiie 
applied himself with great diligenoe to the study of 
mathematics and military tactics, having previouslj 
made considerable progress in classical and geoeni 
literature, under the auspices of the oelebcated 
Ruddiman. In 1717, he quitted Pans for Italy, 
whence he proceeded to Spain, in the capitsl of 
which kinedom he was fortunate enough to obtain 
the frienoship of the duke of Liria, who procared 
him a command in Ormond*s Irish brigade. He 
subsequently accompanied his patron, when appointed 
ambassador to Russia, where, through the diike*i 
recommendation, he obtained the ranaof lieotcosot^ 
general from the csarina, who also conferred on bin 
the order of the black eagle. In the Russian service, 
he continued several years, distinguishing himself as 
well in the field as in the cabinet, during the wan 
with Turkey and Sweden. In the revolution, whidi 
ended by the elevation of the csarina Eltabetb in 
the throne, he also took a prominent part ; bat, at 
length, on some disgust, he obtained bis dismissal. 
On leaving Russia, ne went to Berlin, where the 
king of Prussia, to whom his abiUties were veU 
known, received him with open arms, and raised 
him to the post of sovemor of hb metropolis, and 
field-marshal of his rorces. He made him alw J^ 
confidential companion, selecting him as his associate 
in a tour which he made incognito through pact of 
the north of Europe. In the subsequent wars of tint 
martial monarch, field-marshal Keith continued to 
display the greatest military talents as well as *** 
in his service, till his career was finidly closed by a 
cannon^hot, in the unfortunate batUe of Bocb- 
kirchen, October 14, 1758. 

KELLER, John BALTHASAa, was bom at Zurkfl, 
and studied the art of casting in metal, during the 
most flourishing Ume of Louis X(V. Keller sooa 
distinguished himself by the boldness with which t» 
undertook to cast the most important works, "j^ 
wards the eiyl of the seventeenth century, Giranldi 
made the model of an equestrian statue of the lui^* 
twenty-one feet high. The statues of Marcif 
Aurelius, Cosmo de^ Medid^ Henry IV. and \^i^ 
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XIII. had been cut in se^enl pieoes ; but Keller 
iioileriook to cast the atatae of the king in one 
piece. The work was soccessful, and did as much 
honour to Keller as Co Gimrdon. The kinr rewarded 
him, and nve him the direction of the foundery of 
the arsenal. He died in 1708. His brother, John 
James Keller, bom 1636, was likewise a skilful 
founder. He died at Cohnar, in 1700. 

KEL.LBRM ANN, duke of Valmy, marshal and peer 
of Prance, bom at Stresborg in 1735^ entered the 
r.onflans legion as a hussar, in 1752, and perforated 
ill it the first campaigns of the seven years* war. He 
went through all the degrees of service, up to the 
rank of mareehtU de eamp. At the breaking out of 
tlie revolution, he so distinguished himself by patri- 
otism and judgment, that the citiiens of Landau, in 
the garrison of which he was stationed, presented 
Itim with a dvic crown. At the commencement of 
the war, he received the command of the army of 
the Moselle, formed a Junction, in September, with 
the main army under Dumonriea, and sustained, 
September SO, 1792, the celebrated attack of the 
duke of Bromwick. This cannonade of Valmy, as it 
is called, caused the allies to retreat, and perhaps 
decided, not merely the whole campaign, but also 
the &te of Europe, and the supremacy of France, till 
1813. In the following wars of France, Kellermann 
received various general commands. Napoleon 
loaded him with mmours, and gave him Johanuis- 
berg. After the restoration of the Bourbons, he was 
appointed a member of the chamber of peers, where 
he espoused the liberal side. He dieo September 
12, 1820, eighty-five years of age. In his last will, 
he had ordered that his heart should be buried on the 
field of Valmy. 

KELLGREN, Hknbt, a Swedish poet and wvant, 
was bora in 1751, in Schonen,and studied at the 
university of Abo. Gustavus III. protected him 
against the assaults of envy in Stockholffl,«nd put him 
beyond the rmch of want He was one of the first 
members of the academy of sciences, established by 
the same monarch, at Stockholm. Kelljgren*8 assi- 
duous study was too much for his weak frame. He 
died in the Swedish capital, hi 1795. On his tomb- 
stone are the words PoeUt^ philotopho, ehi, atnieo 
iugentes amiei. He is considered as a poet of a very 
rich imagination. His complete works appeared 
after his death at Stockholm. As editor of the liter- 
ary part of the Stockholm Journal, he laboured much 
to nnprove the taste of his countrymen, and his criti- 
cisms made him many enemies. 

KELP, in commerce; the ashes of sea-weeds or 
/uei. See Fticut, F. ferrtUus and F. vesteulonts, 
Uie species used in the manufacture of this article, 
Rfow attached to rocks between high and low water 
mark, and are often termed roek-weed. On the 
^H»ttteh coast, the sea-weed is cut close to the rocks, 
during the summer season, and afterwards spread 
nut upon the shore to dry, care being taken to tnra 
it occasionally, to prevent fermentation. It is then 
stacked for a few weeks, and sheltered from the rain, 
till it becsomes covered with a white saline eiBores- 
cenoe, and is now ready for buraing. This is usually 
BCGODipllsbed in a round pit, lined with brick or 
stone; but the more approved form for a kiln is 
oblong, about two feet wide, eight to eighteen long, 
and trom two to three deep; the bottom of thte is 
covered with brush, upon which a litUe dried sea- 
weed is scattered, and fire is applied at one extre- 
mity; the sea- weed is now thrown on pudually, as 
&st as the combustion reaches the surfiice,and, sliould 
there be nnich wind, it is necessary to .protect it by 
<^eriogthe sides with sods; after the whole is burht, 
the mass gradually softens, beginning at the sides, 
^f^ k should be alowly sUired up wiui aheated iron 



bar, and hicorporated, till it acquires a semUiluid 
consistence. This part of the process requires con- 
siderable dexterity ; and, if the mass continues dry, 
a little common salt should be thrown on, which acts 
as a flux. When cold, it is broken up, and is now 
ready for sale. 

During the war, and for some tune after, when bar- 
illa and salt were highly taxed,kelp was manufactured 
to a large extent in Irehind and Scotland, but more 
particuLarly in the Hebrides, where it was a source 
of support to many of the poorer inhabitants. In 
Scotland and its isles alone, the total quantity annu- 
ally made amounted to about 20,000 tons aimually, 
tlMB average price of which was j£lO 9s. 7d. per 
ton. But with the reduction of the duties on bariUa 
and salt, this trade was totally ruined, and shores 
that formerly yielded the proprietors a rent of from 
^6200 to £500, are now worth nothing. It was the 
repeal of the duty on salt that mainly put a stop to 
the kelp manu&cture. The purification of kelp for 
soap-making is more troublesome and expensive than 
the decomiwsltion of salt, and the greater quantity of 
alkali used is now obtained by the latter method. 
Even with the reduction of the duty on barilla kelp 
might still have been manufactured, though with less 
profit, but for the repeal of the duty on salt. 

One of the products of kelp, we have not yet 
adverted to, is iodine, (q. v.) The uses of soda are, 
in general, the same witn those of potash, but there 
are certain bninches of mannftictures to which it is 
indispensable, as to the making of plate and crown- 
glass, and all haid soaps. Both alkalies are con- 
sumed in immense quantities by soap-lwilers, bleach- 
ers, urid gbss-midten; but It is said that in France 
the use ef potash has very much diminished since the 
culture of barilla has beien introduced. The bariUa 
obtained in France from the salie&mia annua yields 
fourteen or fifteen per cent, of soda; and that from 
taltola tragus, S. kali, tUUice limonium, airipUg 
portulaeeoidety fycy yields only from three to eight 
per cent. The Spanish barilhi is the most esteemed, 
particularly that fit>m Alicant, and is obtafaied from 
the sattola saiwa; which is carefully cultivated in 
light, low soils, embanked on the side next the sea, 
and furnished with flood-gates, through which the 
salt water is occasionally admitted. So anxious are 
the Spaniards to monopolise this trade, that the 
exportation of the seed is prohibited unaer pam of 
death. (See Barilla.) Carbonate of soda is also 
found abundantly In a mineral state in many coun- 
tries, as in Hungary, the southero parts of Siberia, 
Persia, China, Noilh Africa, and the environs of 
Smyrna; but the native salt has not hitherto become 
important as an article of commerce. 

KELSO, a town of Scothmd, in Roxburghshire, situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Tweed, forty-two miles 
S. E. of Edinburgh. It was anciently called Calc- 
How and Caloo, nrom the calcarious hill still conspi- 
cuous in the town, and termed the Chalk Heugh, 
owed much of its ancient importance to the stately 
abbey, founded hi 1128, to the honour of the virgin 
Mary and St John, by the earl of Northumberland, 
afterwards David I., for a mitred abbot and monks of 
the order of Tyronenses, whom he first settled at Sel- 
kirk, then at Roxburgh, and finally fixed here, grant- 
ing them many valuaole privileges, with an endow- 
ment so liberal, that at the suppression it is stated to 
have been worth i;2000 Scotch per annum. A con- 
siderable portion of this once-extensive and sump- 
tuous edifice remains, exhibiting a most interesting 
spedmen of the Norman style, and that fine taste in 
sacred architecture by which it is distinguished. The 
town was thrice destroyed by fire during the border 
warfiire, was burned down by accident in 1686, and 
a like casualty caused its almost eiituv destrucUon 
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: again in 1745, from wliich period it has grednally 
arisen to its present state, that of a weU-built, gay, 
and populous place. It is delightfully seated on the 
northern bank of the rirer Tweed, whidi is crossed 
by a noble bridge of five arches^ built upon the site 
of a more ancient structure that was swept away by 
a flood in 1798 ; there is also a bridge over the Tiviot, 
which, running from the southward, forms a Junction 
with the Tweed, nearly opposite to the town. Al- 
most at the southern termination of the principal 
street, which runs parallel with the Tweed, is the 
market-place, containing many handsome buildings 
and shops ; and on the east side of it is a newfy- 
erected town>house, comprising the townJiall and 
other public offices, with piasias, and an arcade 
. underneath, for the convenience of the great con- 
course of persons who resort to the high markets, of 
which there are twelve in the year (exclusive of the 
weekly marts), vis., two before, and one after the 
Whitsuntide and Martinmas terms, lor hiring ser- 
vants, and the other six in March and at the close of 
autumn, chiefly for horses. This is often the seat of 
the Caledonian hunt ; and the Kelso races are held 
upon Cavertown Edge, a muir in the adjoining parish 
of Eckford. The parish church, whidi is dedicated 
to the virgin Mary, stands at the east end of the 
venerable abbey, a conspicuous ornament to the 
place; there are also an elegant episcopal diapel, 
burgher, anti-burgher, and relief meetingJiouses, 
three benefit societies, a public dispensarv, thrae 
subscription libraries, containing valuable collections 
of books, two public schools of some repute, one for 
Latin, the other for English; with several minor 
eetablishments for the instruction of youth, including 
A school of industry, conducted on a plan most credit- 
able to its originators. The inhabitants are mostly 
employed in the nuuiufacture of woollen doth, linen, 
stockings, shoes, leather, and in the dressing of sheep 
and lamb skins, the latter business being carried on 
to a considerable extent for the supply of the popu- 
lous country, of which Kelso is the centre. Popiua. 
lation, in 1831, 4939. 

KEMBLE, John Philip; one of the most 
eminent tragedians of the British stage, was the 
eldest son of Roger Kemble, manager <^ a company 
of comedians at Prescot in Lancashire, in which 
county he was bom, February, 1767. and received 
the rudiments of education at the Roman Catholic 
seminary of Sedgeley park, Staffordshire. With the 
view of qualifying him for one of the learned profes- 
sions, he was afterwards pUiced by his father at the 
college of Douay, where he early distinguished him- 
self by his profidency in elocution. Onnis return to 
England, having completed his academical pursuits, 
be entered immediately upon the profession of an 
actor, for which he had long exhibited a decided pre- 
dilection. At this period, he produced a tragedy on 
the story of Belisarius, which was acted at Lberpool, 
and printed a volume of Fugitive Pieces, in verse, 
with which he was, however, so dissatisfied, that, on 
the day after their publication, he destroyed every 
copy he could recover. Mr Kemble appeared, for 
the first time in London, on the Drury-uine boards, 
September SO, 1783, in the part of Hamlet, and was 
received with great applause. It was not, however, 
till the retirement of Smith from the stage, in 1*788, 
that he took a decided lead in tragedy. He after- 
wards obtained the management of Drury-lane 
theatre, which he ei^oyed with only a short intenup- 
tion, till 1801. In 1794, he brought out a musical 
entertainment of his own, entitled Lodoiska, which 
had a great run. and haa since been revived with 
benefit to the theatre. In 1802, he visited the 
continent, and having passed twelve months at Paris 
and Madrid, returnea to London, when he purw 



chased a sixth share in the Covent^sanln thsttre, 
and became manager ol that establiahneoL Wm 
he continued his career with great aoooen, till tiie 
destruction of the theatre b^ fiie in 1609. In 
the autumn of the same year, the present edifice, 
being constructed, opened with an increase of pricey 
whiob, together with certain oliooxioos arnuu!!*- 
ments in regard to the private boxes, crealHi, fat a 
series of nights, the disturbances known by the wm* 
of the O P ffolt. Mr Kemble took his fiunewrlUf 
the stage July 23, 1817, on which oocMioa bp. ms 
complimented witli a public dinner and other lionaiir- 
able tokens of esteem, and shortly alter retired tu 
the continent, where he died at LaQsanne. ia Suit. 
serland, February 26, 1823, of a paralytic attad; 
after a few houn' illness. Aa an actor, KtsakUt v&i 
distinguished for dignity, preciaioo, and itaduB^ 
preparation. His merits were differently appredated, 
but by all he was regarded as a li^|;lily gined aoor, 
and the impression whiob he made in charaotcniaon> 
immediatdy adapted to his style of exeelleDee, ndi 
as Cato, Coriolanus, Hamlet, John, Jaquei, Pn- 
ruddock, was very great His management both of 
Drury-lane and Covent«Biden thes^res, bat tsft- 
dally of the latter, was also marked by the ezUbitian 
of much refined and accurate taate, in the rectifieaiian 
of scenic decoration, and the adoptioo of appropnu 
costume, adding thereby both to the qdendoor aid 
illusion of the drama. The leatning^, eiepot aiao- 
ners, and accomplishments of Mr Kemble mtrodoerd 
him into the best company, fay whom be was a( 
once courted and esteemed. See Boaden's I^e «/ 
Kemile. 

KEMPELEN, Wolpoano, BAaozr VoN,friainsas 
the inventor of tlie automaton chess-player, was a 
native of Presburg in Hungary. H e Safikjtd audi 
talent, when young, as a medianic ; and, as early as 
1 769, he announced the completion of his aoUmatoi 
or androides, which haa since attracted so ntdi 
attention. In 1783, the chess- playing figure w 
first exhibited at Paris; and it afterwards rasde its 
appearance in London, where it surprised and pozicd 
those who witnessed its performance. Baroa 
Kempelen or his assistant waa always preacat, to 
direct by some incomprehensible method, tbe 
motions of the machine. It oonsiats of a figwf io a 
Turkish dress, seated at a table, the top of whidi h 
marked as a chess-board. The aim of the aito> 
maton, by means of internal machinery, is oapsbk of 
executing about a dosen motions, which it sppran 
to perform spontaneously, ao as to play a gsne at 
diess with any visitor. While the roovemcots m 
t^mg phice, the noise of a fly-wheel is heard ; aai 
after a certain time, the machinery requires wiodioe 
up like a clodi:, before it can again be faroogbt inw 
action. Various coiuectures have been advaoctd a$ 
to the means by which the action of this madwir a 
directed. The most probable of which is, that a 
child or small man ia concealed in a drawer undrr 
the table which supports the diesa-board. It ia tror 
that the whole cavity beneath the table, as well i* 
the body of the figure, is opmed and exhibitfdtn 
the spectators previously to the commencement of ai< 
exhibition ; but as the inside of the auAomatoa a»^ 
the space under the tidile are not riiown at the su»' 
Ume, an faidividual within might move fron ov 
part to the other, so as to deedve those who witac» 
the performance. It is easy to conceive that, if 
merns of some audilde signal, the Volotions of th^ 
automaton may be directed. This very Hi^tAcm 
man also constructed a apeakinf figure, of whicb bi 
published an account in a curioua work, «ntiti(d 
JLe MScanitmt de la ParoU^ tmtri ii h Dtferif- 
turn tTune Machine pariamie, H earitht 4* ^ 
Pkmchti (Vienne, 1791, evo.) also printed in Ger. 
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mail. He oontrhred» likevriw, a prioUng'pffMS, for 
die use of nuMiciiioiselle Panidies, a funons Uiod 
musician. He also poblished German poetrjr; a 
drama, called Perseus and Andromeda; the Unknown 
Beoeftctor, a comedy, &c. He died at Vienna in 
1804. The chess-player la now in the possessnn of 
Mr Malsel, who has himself invented sevevai ingeni- 
oils automata, which, together with the chess-player, 
have been publicly exhibited. 

KBMPIS, Thomas a. See Thomas d Kem/nt, 

KEN, Thomas, a learned and pious diffoitary of 
the English church, was educated at OxfiKd. About 
1670, be went to Holland to officiate as chaplain to 
the princess of Orange, and afterwards to Tangier, 
as chaplain to the eari of Darl|nouth. In every 
station which he held, he exhibited a conscientious 
propriety of conduct and unyielding morality, which 
procured him the respect of the ficentious court of 
Charles II., and, strange as it may appear, con- 
ciliated the &vour of that profligate prince; for, 
residmg at Winchester wlien the aing, attended by 
his female fovouritcfi, visited that city, his house was 
di^gned by his majesty's harbinger for the lodging 
of Nell Gwynn ; but doctor Ken, thinking such an 
inmate unsuitable for a mau of his function, posi- 
tiveiy refused te admit her. When the king was 
informed of his conduct, he coolly said, *' Mrs Gwynn 
must find lodgings elsewhere ; and, to the surprise 
of his courtiers, he took the firat opportunity to 
promote this conscientious supporter of the diginity 
of his chaiaoter. Doctor Ken became a chaplwn to 
Charles II., in whose reign he was made bishop of 
Bath and Wells. He was one of the seven lusbops 
Mwit to the Tower for resisting the dispensing power 
churned by king James, and for petitioning in behalf 
of their own and the people's rights. AfW the 
revolution, bishop Ken refused to toke the oath of 
allegiance to king William, in consequence of which 
he was deprived of his preferment He was, how- 
ever, highly respected by those of opposite sentiments, 
and queen Anne bestowed on him a pcsision. He 
died in 1711« His works, consisting of sermons, 
poems, &&, were published in 4 vols. 8vo., 1721, 
with an account of his life. 

KENAWHA, or KENHAWA, GaxAT; a river 
in Vir^nia, which has its sources in the western part 
of North Carolina, flows through the western part of 
Viiginia, in a north-westerly direction, and Joins the 
Ohio at Point Pleasant, cidbty-seven miles below 
Marietta, and 265 below PitUburg. It receives 
Green Brier river in the western part of Monroe 
cuuntT-, and, about forty miles below the junction, it 
has a remarkable cateract, falling perpendicularly 
iifiy ftei. There are salt-works on the river, a little 
a1)ove the town of Charleston. The river is navigable 
niost of the year. 

KENAWHA, Littlb; a river of Virginia, 
which runs west into the Ohio, 178 miles below 
Pittsburg. 

KENILWORTH (called, by comiption, Killmg- 
Wfrlh); a town m Warwickshire, England, five 
miles N. of Warwick, six S. S. W. of Coventry, and 
101 N. W. of London. Population, in 1831, 8097. 
It consisU chiefly of an irrpgutar street, nearly a 
mUe in length, and has considerable manufactures of 
horn combs, and a market on Wednesday. The 
town is chiefly noted for its magnificent castle, which, 
along with its extensive chase and park, formed at 
one time the pride and ornament of this part of the 
kingdom. It was originally founded by Geofirey de 
Clinton, chamberlain uid treasurer to Henry I. Most 
of the buildings, of which remains are yet visible, 
were erected l^ John of Gaunt, father of Henrv IV. 
It continued in the possession of the crown till the 
time of Eliabeth, who conferred ft on Robert Dudley, 
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earl of Leicester. He enlarged and adorned it at 
the expense of £60,000, and afterwards entertained 
the queen here for seventeen days, in a style uf 
extraordinary magaifioence. The area within tiie 
walk of the castle contained seven acres, and tlie 
circuit of the walls, manors, parks and chase, was 
nineteen or twenty miles. The building was greatly 
uyuied during the civil wars; and the remains of 
the castle now present one of the most splendid and 
picturesque wrecks of castellated strength in Eng- 
land, and impart a melancholy grandeur to the town 
and neighbourhood. The romance of Sir Waltir 
Scott has given it additional interest. 

KENNEBEC ; the largest river in Maine, afUr 
the Penobscot It has two principal branches — ^the 
eastern and western. The former rises from Mooae- 
head lake ; and the latter, called Dead river, inter- 
locks with the sources of the Chaudiere, with which 
it is connected by a portage of only five miles. The 
two branches unite about twenty miles below Mooee- 
head hUte, and the river afierwaurds pursues a south- 
erly course. It is Joined by the Androscoggin 
eighteen miles from the sea. The tide flows up as 
far as Augusta, and the river b navigable for ships to 
Bath, twelve miles, for vesseU of IfiO tons to H^lo- 
well, forty miles, for sloops to Augusta, two miles 
fiinher, and fior boats to Watervilie^ eighteen miles 
above Anguste. There are a number of handsn^tfi 
and flourishing towns on the river, among which am 
Bath, Gardiner, HaUowell, Auguste. 

KENNICOTT, DocToa, and professor of theology 
at Oxford, bom ui 1718, at Totoess in DevonshiM, 
where his fiiUier was a poor shoemaker and sexton, 
has become known by his extensive and valuable col- 
lection of readings from about 680 manuscripts, and 
twelve printed editions of the Hebrew Bible, which he 
annexed to his edition of the Hebrew text. This work 
is entitled Fet, Test. Hehr.^ cum variie Lectietuhis (2 
vols., fol., Oxford, 1776—80). To the 8d volume is 
prefixed a Diss.gener. in K 7. Hetr, In this 
laborious and expensive undertaking, Mr Kennicott 
was assisted by a subscription of several thousand 
pounds, and thus enabled to send several scholars to 
Spain, Italy, Germany, &c., to collate manuscripts 
and editions. The work lias many typogrikpbical 
errors. The author's plan, too, Was defective, and 
he was not sufficiently acquainted with the Eastern 
languages and the true principles of criticism ; but 
he rendered great service to the cause of science aikl 
religion by opening the way in this department ot 
biblical criticism. At the time of his death, he was 
employed in preparing Remarks on select Passages 
in the Old Testament, whkrh were subsequently pub- 
lished, accompanied by eight sermons. 

KENSINGTON ; a large and populous viUage of 
England, in the county of Middl^ex, nearly two 
miles from Hyde-park comer, and chiefly distinguish- 
ed for its royal palace and gardens. In former times, 
Kensington palace was a fiavoucite royal residence : 
and king William HI., oueen Mary, queen Amie,and 
George II., died here. Kensington f^uniena, atteclied 
to the palace, are well known, and much frequented 
as a fashionable promenade in summer. They form 
a great ornament to the metropolis. Tliese gardens 
contained originally twenty-«ix acres, and twenty 
acres were added by queen Anne. Population^ in 
1831, 20,902. 

KENT ; a maritime county of England, forming 
the south-eastern angle of the ishind ofGreat Britain, 
whence, probably, originates its name, the word Cant 
signifying a corner, in the ancient Gaulish, or Celtic 
dialect. It is bounded on the north by the river 
Thames, which divides, it from Essex ; on the west 
by Surrey and Sussex ; on the south by the English 
Channel ; and on tlie east by the German Ocean. It 
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contains naroerous monuments of antiquitj, and has 
been the theatre of many important events connected 
with omr national history. On the eastern coast the 
Romans landed, under Julius Ca»ar, when he invad- 
ed Britain, 54 B. C. and again the following year; 
but he made no permanent conquest, and a century 
elapsed before this part of the island submitted to the 
power of Rome, when Kent became a part of the 
province called Britannia Prima. In this county the 
Saxons, commanded by Hengist and Horea, obtained 
their earliest settlements, having been invited hither 
by tlie Britons, to aid them in repelling the invasions 
of the Picts and Scots, but becoming ultimately much 
more formidable enemies than those northern marau- 
ders. An open war at length took place between the 
Britons and their former lulies, and Hengist, having 
subdued this county, about 455, assumed the title of 
king of Kent Canterbury was the capital of this 
kingdom, and Ethelbert, who reined here towards 
the close of the sixth century, havmg been converted 
to Christianity by Augustin, an Italian monk, founded 
in that city the first bishopric among the Anglo- 
Saxons, in consequence of which, when other sees 
were founded, this was made an archbishopric, and 
the prelates who sat here became primates of all 
England, which ecclesiastical dignity they still retain. 
When the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were united 
under the sovereignty of the West Saxon princes in 
the ninth century, Kent, from its vicinity to London, 
and other local advantages, retained much of its 
former importance ; and William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, after his victory over tlie English, near Has- 
tings, is said to have entered into a convention with 
the people of Kent, securing unto them their ancient 
rights and privileges, as the condition of their admit- 
ting his claim to uie crown ; and hence it is suppos- 
ed the custom of gavelkind has been preserved in 
this county, while it has been abolished in almost 
every other part of England. At a subsequent period 
William appears to have shown his conviction of the 
maritime importance of Kent, by the institution of 
the cinque-ports, a measure which probably had a 
considerable effect in promoting the naval prosperity 
of Britain. 

The surface of this county displays much diversity 
of scenery, the banks of the Thames being low and 
marshy, while the central and eastern parts consist 
of a lan^e of chalk hills, terminating in the white 
clifis of Dover ; and that portion bordering on Sussex, 
called the Weald of Kent, is a flat woody tract, of a 
clayey soil, fruitful, but damp and unhealthy, especi- 
ally at the southern angle, where its extremity forms 
the great marsh of Romney. The western districts 
include hill and dale, arable and pasture land, equal- 
ling in pleasantness and variety of products the most 
agreeable and fertile parts of the kingdom. Two 
chains of hills intersect this county, termed the Upper 
and the Lower Hills ; the former, situated to the 
north, are the chalk hills already mentioned, in which 
are embedded numeroiui nodules of flint, ajid fossil- 
iied organic remains ; the southern or lower range, 
consists of iron-stone and rag-stone; and on Uie 
west, towards Surrey, a mixture of clay and gp&vel 
predominates. Kent is watered by several rivers, the 
most oonsideiable of which, next to the Thames, is 
the Medway, formed by four streams, which unite 
near the confines of Sussex, and passing by Maid- 
atone and Rochester, this river expands into an 
estuary, containing several small islands, and joins 
the Thames at Sheerness. The Stour rises in the 
Weald of Kent, flows by Canterbury, and falls into 
the sea north of Sandwich ; the Rother which has ite 
source in Sussex, forms the boundary between that 
county and Kent, and empties itself into the sea at 
Rjc; and the Ravensbouni, the Cray, and the 



Darant mingle their waters with the Thamei. Be- 
sides the usual productions of agriculture, Kent af- 
fords large quantities of hops, by which the brtwf rics 
of the metropolis are principally supplied, HereiUo 
are grown various kinds^of fruit, especiaUj cberri» 
and apples, for the London market. Populatioo, in 
1831,479,155. 

KENT, Edward, duke o^ fourth son of Georf^e 
III., king of Great Britain, was bom Nov, 2, 1767. 
He was educated in England, at GoitiDges, and 
Geneva, where he remiuned until 1790, vImo he 
proceeded in a military capacity to Gibraltsr. He 
subsequently went to America, and, in 1796, becune 
lieutenant-general, and retomd to England. Lo 
1799, he was created duke of Kent and Strstbem 
and earl of Dublin, and the same year revisited 
America, but returned again in 1800. la 18(tt, be 
was made governor of Gibraltar ; but his ricid dis- 
cipline produced a mutiny, and he was recsAed tk 
following year. In 1818, he married the yomfett 
daughter of Uie duke of Saxe-Coburff, and the widov 
of Uie prince of Leiningen. In May, 1819, Uie 
duchess bore him a daughter, who was csUed Alex- 
andrina Victoria, who is now heiress presamptire of 
the crown. The duke of Kent died Jan. 23, 1620. 
His widow, with her brother, prince Leopold, tbe 
husband of the hite princess Charbtte, at prexEt 
assumes the principal guardianahtp of the pciooess, 
who is likely to become the future sovereign ot 
Great Britain. 

KENT, William, an ingemous artist, was bom in 
Yorkshire, in 1 685. He was apprenticed to s coscb. 
painter, but, conscious of superior talent, repsired to 
London, where he was enabled, by some geotkoMO, 
to repair to Rome, and to study painting under w- 
Her LuU. In this art, however, he never obtsioed 
celebrity: his talent lay chiefly in ornamental aidii- 
tecture, some spedmens of which at Holkhamt Stove, 
and other pUices, are mucii admired. He is regvdei 
by Horace Walpole as the inventor of modem ^' 
dening, which he rendered more natural, gracdul, 
and ]3eashig. He leaped the sunk fence, ssp tbe 
last-mentioned writer, and saw that all nature «ts t 
garden. He broke up the old uniformity of firM 
lines and corresponoing parts, and threw wood, 
water, and ground, into the beanUful shapes nit- 
sented by nature. The taste of Pope is supposed \o 
have aided that of the artist. He died at Burlim^ 
house ui 1748, aged sixty-three, and was buried at 
Chiswick. 

KENTUCKY ; one of Uie United States of Amer- 
ica, bounded north by the river Ohio, which sepsrtt<< 
it from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, east by \'upvn^ 
south by Virginia. and Tennessee, and west I7 tM 
river Nfississippi ; Ion. 81« fiO' to 89*» 80' W.; lat. 
36® 30' to 390 10' N.; 300 miles long, and fiw O 
to 180 broad; square miles, 42/XX): population, 10 
1790,73,677: m 1800,220.969; in I8IO, 406^"; 
in 1820, 664,317 ; and in 1830, 688,844; free white 
persons, 618,678 ; free coloured persons, 4810; s^ 
slaves, 166,360. The first, oermanent setUemett m 
Kentucky was begun by cmonel Daniel Boone, n 
1776. The country formed a part of Uie sUt* « 
Virgmia unUl 1790 ; in 1792, H was admitted into 
the union as an independent state. Frankfort is w 
seat of government. Lexington and LooisviDe ^ 
the largest towns. There is a penitentiary st Frani 
fort, in whkh are confined over LOO convicts. -^^ 
Lexineton, there is a lunatic asylum ; at Danviiifi 
an asylum for the deaf and dumb ; and at U^^^* 
and SmiUiland on the Ohio, hospitals for uck »■» 
disabled boatmen. The roost promineat l^MWj 
institution is Transylvannia uulveisity, st Lexinfftxio, 
which has about 160 studento, besides Uie stiideit» 
of tbe law and medical sdiooU, and of the f^f*^ 
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tory departnimit. There is a Roman Catholic col- 
lege at Bainlstown, called St Joseph's college ; 
Centre college, at Danville, established by Presby- 
inians ; and a college at Augusta, established by 
Methodists. There is also a Baptist college at 
Georg-etown, and a Presbyterian college, called 
Cumberland college, at Princeton. The legislature 
has several times taken steps for establishing a sys- 
tem of common schools, but nothing effectual has 
been accomplished. There are two banks in the 
itate, called the bank of Kentucky, and the bank of 
the commonwealth. There are also branches of the 
United States bank at Lexington and Louisville. 
The legislature is composed of a senate, consisting 
of thirty.eight members, chosen by districts, for four 
years, and a house of representatives, not exceeding 
100, chosen annually. The governor and lieutenant- 
governor are chosen by the people for four years^but 
are not eligible for Che succeeding seven years. The 
legislature meets on the first Monday in November. 
The principal rivers of Kentucky are the Ohio, which 
flows along the state 637 miles, following its wind- 
ings; the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cumberland, Ken- 
tucky, Green, Licking, Big Sandy, Salt and Rolling. 
The Cumberland mountains form the south-east 
boundary of this state. The eastern counties, bor- 
dering on Virginia, are mountainous and broken. A 
tract from five to twenty miles wide, along the banks 
of tlie Ohio, is hilly and broken land, interspersed 
with many fertile valleys. Between this strip. Green 
river, and the eastern counties, lies what luis been 
called the garden of the state. This is the most 
populous part, and is about 150 miles long, and 
from SO to 100 wide. The soil is excellent, and the 
•urfiice is agreeably divernfied. gently rising and 
descending. 'I'hese lands produce black-walnut, 
black-cherry, hnney-locost, buckeye, pawpaw, sugar- 
maple, mulberry, elm, ash, cottonwood, whitethorn, 
with an abundance of g^pe-vines. There is a tract 
of country in tlie south-western part of the state, east 
and north of Cumberland river, and watered by Green 
and Barren rivers, about 100 miles in extent, called 
the barrens, which, a few years since, was a beauti* 
fill prairie, destitute of timber. It is now covered 
with a young growth of various kinds of trees. 
These, however, do not prevent the growth of grass, 
and an almost endless variety of plants, whicli are in 
bloom during the whole of the spring and, summer, 
when the whole region is a wilderness of the most 
beautiful flowers. The soil is of an excellent quality, 
being a mixture of clay, loam, and sand. Through 
this country there runs a chain of conical hills, called 
knobs. It is also distinguished for some stupendous 
caves. Ancient fortifications and mounds of earth 
are found in almost all paits of Kentucky. The caves 
in the south-western part of the state are great curi- 
osities. One, styled Mammoth cave, 130 miles from 
Lexington, on the road leading to Nashville, is said 
to be eight or ten miles in length, with a great num. 
ber of avenues and windings. Earth strongly 
impregnated with nitre is found in most of these caves, 
and there are mauy establishments for manufacturing 
it. From 100 pounds of earth, 50 pounds of nitre 
have frequently been obtahied. A numl)er of the 
rivers in this state have excavated the earth, so as to 
form abrupt precipices, deep glens, and firightfiil 
gulfs. The precipices formed by Kentucky river 
are, in many places, awfully sublime, presenting per- 
pendicular banks of 300 feet, of solid limestone, sur- 
mounted with a steep and difficult ascent, four times 
as high. The banks of Cumberland river are less 
precipitous, but equally depressed below the surfiice 
of the surrounding country. Wheat, tobacco, and 
hemp are the staple productions. Indian com is, 
however, the principal grain raited for home con- 



sumption. Rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, flaie, pota- 
toes, &C., are cultivated. Apples, pears, pcadies, 
cherries, and plums nre the most common fruits. 
The domestic animals are large and beautiful, parti- 
cularly the horse. Great numbers of swine, homed 
cattle, horses, and mules are annually driven to the 
neighbouring states for a market, and large quantities 
of pork, bacon, and lard are exported. '1 he fattening 
of animals is the chief mode of consuming the sur- 
plus grain, on accoimt of the expense of conveying it 
to market. Considerable quantities of whiskey are 
made. Marble, of excellent quality, abounds, and 
the whole state may be said to repose on a bed of 
limestone. Salt and iron are among the minerals of 
this stat& The most extensive works for the mant^ 
fiicture of salt establish^ west of the Alleghany 
mountains, are on the waters of Kentucky. These 
supply not only this state, but a great part of Ohio 
ami Tennessee. Kentucky, from its position, has 
become a manufiusturing state. See United States, 

Kentucky; a river in Kentucky, which rises in the 
south-east part of the state, and runs north-west into 
the Ohio, seventy-seven miles above the rapids at 
Louisville. It is navigable, in the winter, for small 
boats, about 180 miles. The current is rapid, and 
the banks are high and rocky. 

KEPLER, John, a great mathematicinn and astro- 
nomer, to whom astronomy is indebted for much of 
its present perfection, was bom in 1571, at Weil, in 
Wurtemberg, and was descended from a noble family. 
Poverty, and the vicissitudes of his fatlier's fortune 
(who was an innkeeper), were the causes of tlie 
neglect of his education, and of the miliappiness of 
his youthful days. But, in his eighteenth year, after 
the death of his fother, he left the monastic school of 
Maulbrunn, and succeeded in entering the university 
of Tubingen. Here he studied the course then pre- 
scribed — first philosophy and mathematics, and then 
theology. He also indulged his inclination for astn*- 
nomy, and devoted himself especially to the investi- 
gation of the physical causes of the motion of tlie 
celestial bodies. From Tubingen, he was invited, in 
1593, to become professor of mathematics and morals 
at Grata, in Stiria, where he pursued his astronomical 
studies. For the sake of freedom of conscience, he 
fled to Hungary, but returned some time after. 
Meanwhile the astronomer Tycho de Brahe had 
come to Germany, his acquaintance with whom Imd 
an important influence on Kepier^s life. He resolved 
to relinquish his sitiuition, and to prepare, at Prague, 
with Tycho, the famous Rodolphine tables, called 
after the reigning emperor Rodolph, which were first 
printed at Ulm, in 1626, and which Lalande {A$t, i. 
p. 474) calls an Ouvrage estentiel^et gui/ut le/onde- 
ment tie tous les caicuU de I'attnmamie pendant un 
Steele. At Tycho's recommendation, he was estab- 
iislied in that place ; but, as his office and science did 
not afibrd him a subsistence, he studied medicine, in 
order to gain a livelihood by the practice of it The 
emperor had assigned him a salary, but, in the period 
of trouble which preceded the thirty years' war, it 
was not paid. Even when he was appointed imperial 
mathematician, by Rodolph's successor, Matthias, his 
hope of recovering his arrears was disappointed. 
Controversies with the clergy, and the disturbed 
state of the Austrian dominions, nuide his situation 
very uncomfortable. He left Lints, repaired to 
Ratisbon, declined an invitation to England, and was 
(!onfirroed by the succeeding emperor, Ferdinand, in 
the office of imperial mathematician, and afterwarda 
went to Ulm, in order to print his Rodolphine tables. 
In 1627, he returned to Prague, and received from 
the emperor 6000 guilders. He finally became a 
professor at Rostock, on the recommendation of 
Albert, duke of Wallenstein, at that tune duke of 
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Mecklenberg, but did not receive the promised com- 
pensation. Ue Uierefore went to Ratisbon, where 
he died, in 1630. Kepler was small of stature, thin, 
and of a weak constitution, and short-sighted. His 
manners were frequently gay and sportive. He was 
attached to his science with tiie deepest love: he 
sought after truth with eagerness, but forgot, in the 
search, the maxims of worldly prudence; and there wus 
a cert4iin love of mystery about him, which too often 
manifested itsell' in idle astrological visions. He had 
but a small share of what are commonly esteemed Uie 
pleasures of life, but he endured ail (sdamities with 
firmness. '* Kepler,'' says Lalande, **is as famous 
in astronomy, for the sagacious application which he 
made of Tycbo's numerous observations (he was not 
himself an observer), as tl^ Danish astronomer foi' 
the collection of such vast materials.'* The laws of 
the courses of the planets, deduced by Kepler from 
those observations, are known in astronomy under 
the name of the three laws of Kepler {reguice Kep- 
leri)f and on them were founded Newton's subsequent 
discoveries, as well as the whole modeni theory of the 
planets. The first of these laws is, that the planets 
do not move, as Copernicus had imagined, in circles, 
but in ellipses, of which the sun is hi one of the foci. 
For this, Kepler was indebted to the observations 
which Tycho had made on the planet Mars, whose 
eccentricity is considerable, and agrees particularly 
with this rule, in determining which, Kepler went 
through an indescribably laborious analysis. (See 
the astronomical works of Lalande, Schubert, and 
others.) The second law is, that an imaginary 
straight line fix)m the sun to the planets (the radius 
vector) always describes eaual sectors in equal times. 
By this rule, Kepler calculated his tables, imagining 
the whole plane of revolution divided into a number 
of such sectors, and, from this, investigated their 
respective angles at the sun. This was called Kep- 
ler's problem. The third law teaches that, in the 
motion of the planets, the squares of the times of 
revolution are as the cubes of the mean distances 
fronr. the sun; one instance of the application of 
which law, in the want of other means, is in the 
determinaUon of the distance of the planet Herschel 
from the sun, it having been ascertained, that its 
time of revolution amounts to little more than eighty, 
two years. Kepler's services in the cause of astronomy 
have placed him high among the most distinguished 
men of science on record. In Ratisbon, a monument 
was erected to bis memory in 1808, by Charles Theo- 
dore von Dalberg. It consists of a Doric temple, in 
which is pieced the bust of Kepler. The most im- 
portant or his works is his Attronomia nova^ sen 
Fhyaica Calestit tradita Commentariis de Motibut 
Stella Mariis (Frague, 1609, folio)— a work which 
secures immortality to the author, and is still regarded 
as classical by astronomers. An account of Kepler's 
life is prefixed to his Letters (printed at Leipsic, in 
1718, in folio). We annex the epitaph which he 
composed for himself: 

MentuM eram e<^0St nunc terrm metior umbrat ; 
Mem cesUHh eratj corpori* umbra Jacet. 

See the article Harmony of the Spheres, 

KEPPEL, AuGUsTa.H, a British admiral, was the 
second son of William, earl of Albemarle, entered 
the sea service at an early age, and accompanied 
admiral Anson round the world. In 1778, he, was 
appointed to the command of the Channel fleet. 
July 12, in that year, be fell in with the French fleet, 
under count D'Orvilliers, off Ushant, when a short 
but warm engagement ensued. A short delay be> 
coming necessary to repair damages, when that 
laUiur was accomplished, the admiral made signal 
fur his van and rear divisions to assume their proper 



stations. Sir Hugh Palliser, cofflmaoding tiw rtir, 
took no notice of the signal, and refiised to join \u 
commander, matil night prevented a renewal of the 
battle. I'he conduct of the rear^ulmiml bmr 
fiercely attacked, and Keppel refusing a diavovu 
of the charges brought against him, Palliser imi^. 
diately exhibited ar&les of accusation agaimt bin. 
Keppel was honourably acquitted, and receiveil ilie 
thanks of both houses of parliament for his servir ns 
Palliser was next tried, and reprimanded ; but the 
public indignation was so great that he was obligrd lo 
resigB his seat in the nbose of CDOunuBS, ud (o 
vacate several ofiices which he held under govmi> 
ment In 1788, admiral Keppel was nised to t 
peerage, under the title of msanmt Keppd, hem 
Elden, and was, at two difi*erent pcnods, appointd 
first lord of the admiralty. He died in OctoiM', 
1786, unmarried. He was i«narded as very tbie 
in his profession, and a maa M- great integrity lol 
humanity. 

KERGUELEN TREMAREC, Ivxs Jostn n; 
an eminent French navigator, bora at Brest, tbHt 
1745. He entered young into the navy, and obuised 
the rank of lieutenant in 1767. After bong enploytd 
on an expedition to the coast of Iceland, to procrct 
the whale flsherv, he was sent, by his govennnt, 
' on a voyage of discovery, to the sooth sea. On hi 
return, he gave a flattering account of a suppOHd 
continent towards the souUi pole, some pouMi d 
which he had visited. He was sent, in 1773, lo 
make fiirther discoveries ; bat the result of bis 
researches only served to shofw the little valw of ti.« 
ooimtry he discovered; and he was arrested sad con- 
fined in the castle of Saunaur, after his reUss m 
Prance, on the charge of having iU4realed one d 
his officers. lu his prison, he wrote sevenl mcsrin 
relative to maritime aibtrs ; and, haviitf st leseih 
obtained his liberation, he again engaged in theiea 
service. He died in 1797. Kerguelen published 
accounts of his voyage to Iceland^ aod Mkevise d 
his southern expeditions. His name is piwerwd is 
the appellation of an island in the soathen heei- 
sphere^Kerguelen's Land, or the Isle of Desolitin- 

KGRKE, or KERQUB (the Flemish conupUoB i4 
the German kirche, the Scotttah Mt); a chufrh. 
It occurs in proper names; for Instance, Sieenktrfft 
Dunkerque^ &c. 

KERMES, in aoology. See Coccus, 

KERMES MINERAL. See Jntimomf. 

KERTSCH, or KERCH; a fortress en a pcoiasuii 
of the same name, in Eastern Taurida, on Uir bsy w 
Tamau, with a safe harbour, important for the csm* 
merce of the Black sea and the sea of Amphi s» 
which Alexander ordered to be opened in \W. 
Kertsch and Jenikale, not far distant from it, bsvf 
a common municipal administration, and <s»^ 
together 4000 inhabitants, mostly emigrant Givel^ 
Thie environs are very fertile, and prodnce the csfff 
tree without cultivation. The best wine of ^ 
Crimea is also made there. Horses, Angott U" 
Astrachan goats, black and Astrachan sheep, i^* 
raised. Considerable quantities of salt are p*"^ 
factored. This new place enjoys equal \tiif'M^ 
with Taganrock and Feododa. {^ Cafts,) lo*^ 
neighbourhood are the ruins of PbnticBpAQai, vhrt* 
Mithridates the Great died, and Kymphsnm. ^^ 
to this day, (he highest hill near Kerch is called w 
Chair of Mithridates, and the whole peiUnsnlaTaBiii. 
where the opulent cities of Cimmeria and Fkaai|tM* 
formerly flourished, conudna a treasnre of aolif^tit* 
for future investigators. 

KESSELSDORP; a village about five miN*** 
from Dresden, celebrated for the battle fboght theiV| 
Dec. 16, 1746, in which the Pnwians, €«»■»« 
by prince Leopold iii Deau, defeated the fli»»* 
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(Sfe FVwfer fe //.) Near tbe TiUage ffe oonsiderable 
ooalminefl. 

KETCH; B vessel equipped with two masts, vis., 
the main-mast and the mtasen-masty and usually from 
100 to 850 tons burden. Ketches are principaUy 
used as yachts fixr conveying princes of the bloodi 
smbasadon, or other great personages, from one 
place to another. Ke^es are Uicewise used as 
bomb-vessels, and are tlierelbre furnished with all 
the apparatus necessary fbr a vigorous bombard- 
ment. Jhrnb -JkeieAet are built remarkably strong, 
as being fitted with a greater number of riders tlian 
any other vessel of war; and, indeed, this reinforce- 
ment is absolutely necessary to sustain the violent 
shock produced by the discharge of their mortars, 
which would otherwise^ in a very short thne, shatter 
them to pieces. 

KETCHUP, or C ATSUP, Mr Todd defines as « a 
kind of Indian pickles imitated by pickled mush- 
rooms." Doctor Kitchiner,in his jipknuredwHniM, 
devotes ten pages to different varieties of receipts for 
this sauce. There we may become acquahited with 
the composition and virtues of numerous catsups, 
wliether they be walnut, mushroom, quintessence of 
mushroom, quintessence of oysters, cockle, muscle, 
tomato, white nncumber, or pudding. ** Musliroom 
gravy," says the doctor, ** approaches the flavour of 
meat gravy more than any other vegetalde Juice, and is 
tJie best substitute for it in meagre soups and extem- 
pore gravies." Again, " What is commonly called 
catsup is generally an ii\)udicioos composition of so 
many different tastes, that the flavour of the mush, 
room is overpowered by a forrago of garlic, shallot, 
anchovy, mustard, horseradish, lemon-peel, lieer, wine 
and spices. Ready-made catsup Is little better than 
a decoction of spice, and salt and water, with the 
grosser part of the mushrooms beaten up into a 
pulp." 

KEW is situated on the Thames, about seven miles 
from London, and one and a half mUe from Rich- 
mond. Kew palace was improved by Kent, and 
contains some pictures; but tbe gardens are the 

E'ipai object of attraction. They are not very 
nor is their situation advantageous, as it is low, 
ommaoda no prospects ; but they contain the 
finest collection of plants in the world, and are de- 
corated with various ornamental buildings, most of 
which were erected by Sir W. Chambers, about 1760. 
'ilie first building which appears is the orangery, or 
greenhouse, 145 fret long. Near it, in a grove, is 
the temple of the sun, of the Corinthian order. There 
is also a ohysic garden, and, contiguous to it, Uie 
flower garden, of wliich the prindpal entrance forms 
one encL The two sides are enclosed with high trees, 
and the other end is occupied by an aviary of vast 
depth. From the flower garden, a short winding 
wolk leads to the menagerie, the centre of which is 
occupied by a large basin of water, stocked with curi- 
ous water-fowl, and enclosed by a range of cages for 
eiotic birds. The gardens also contain the temple 
of Bellona, the temple of the sod Pan, the temple of 
Eolus, the temple of Solitude, Uie house of Confucius, 
a Chinese octagon, painted with historical subjects 
relating to Confucius, and the Ciuistian missions in 
China, near which is the engine that supplies the 
lake and basins in the garden with water, contrived 
by Mr Smeaton (two horses raise upwards of 3600 
hogsheads of water in twelve hours), the temple of 
victory, the great pagoda, (designed as an imitation 
of the Chinese Taa.) The base is a regular octagon, 
forty-nine feet in dumeter ; and the superstructure is 
likewise a regular octagon, often stories, measuring, 
from the base to the top of the fleuron, 163 fret. Th<^ 
walls are composed of very hard bricks ; the outside 
uf graynorks, laid with such care, that there is not 



the least crack or fracture in the wliole structure, 
notwithstanduig its great height. The staircase is 
in the centre ot the building, and from the top is a 
very extensive view, in some directions upwards of 
forty miles, over a rich and variegated country. 
Thm are also the mosque, besides a Gothic building, 
representing a cathedral, and the gallery of antiques, 
the temple of Arethusa, and a bridge from one <if 
Palladio's designs. The ruin, which forms a passage 
fur carriages over one of the principal \ralks,'isi)uilt 
in imitation of a Roman antiquity. These gardens are 
opened every Sunday, from micbummer to the end of 
autumn. Population of the parish of Kew in 1831, 837. 
KEY; an instrument for shutting or opt'uing a lock. 
The following represents an ancient Roman key, 
found at Pompeii. 




KEY, or KEY NOTE, in music ; a certain funda- 
mental note or tone, to which the whole of a move 
ment has a certain relation or bearing, to which all 
its modulations are referred and accommodated, and 
in which it both begins and ends. There 'are but 
two species of keys; one of the major, and one of tlie 
minor mode, all the keys in which we employ sliarps 
or flats, bein|^ deduced from the natural keys of C 
major and A minor, of which they are mere transposi- 
tions. 

KEYS of an organ ; movable projecting levers in 
the front of an organ, so placed as to conveniently 
receive the fingers of the performer, and which, by a 
connected movement with the valves or pallets, admit 
or exclude the wind finom the pipes. See Organ, 

Keys, are also certain sunken rocks lying near the 
snribce of the water, particularly in tlie West Indies, 
firom the Spanish cayo (an Islet, rock). 

KEY-STONE of an arch or vault ; that placed at 
tbe top or vertex of an arch, to bind the two sweeps 
together. This, in the Tuscan and Doric orders, is 
only a plain stone, projecting a little ; in the Ionic, 
it is cut and waved somewhat like consoles ; and in 
the Corinthian and Composite orders, it is a console, 
enriched with sculpture. 

KEY WEST ; a small island, sometimes called 
Thomps&iCs island, belonging to the United States of 
America, situated within the reef extendmg from the 
Tortugas islands to cape Florida, m lat. 24"^ tb' N. ; 
sixty miles from cape Sable, the nearest mainland 
of Florida, and seventy miles from the northern sliore 
of Cuba. It is four and a half miles long, and has an 
area of about 2000 acres. It has a good soil, which has 
been yet but little cultivated, and the climate has in 
general proved extremely healthy. It has, however, 
in certam seasons, been subject to desolating fevers, 
which have been attributed to accidental cause's. 
The first settlement upon it was made about the year 
1820, after the cession of Florida to the United Stales. 
It has now about 100 buildings, some of which are 
Urge and commodious, and 300 inhabitants. It has 
a good harbour, easy of access, and of sufficient water 
for vessels of the hu-gest sise. It is advantageously 
situated for commerce, and it is already the seat of a 
considerable trade with the island of Cuba. The 
commerce between the Atlantic coast and tlie islands 
of Cuba and Jamaica, and the ports on the gulf of 
Mexico, all passes near the island. It is a military 
post of the United States, and is frequently visited 
by the ships of war on the West India station. It is 
the seat or the territorial court of the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, which has frequent jurisdiction of 
cases of wreckers. It has a marshal and attorney 
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of the United States, and a ooUector of the customs. 
The mune Key fVesi is said to be derived from cayo 
hueso (bone islet), a name given to the island by the 
Spaniards, on accuuiit of its shape. 
KHALIF. See Caliph. 

KHAN ; the Turkisli name for caravansary (q. v.). 
We will only add, to wliat was said under that article, 
that the caravansaries in towns are of two kinds, 
those for travellers and pilgrims, where a lodging is 
furnished gratis, and those for traders, which are 
usiihUy handsomer and more convenient, and have 
doors to the apartments, which are well secured, but 
a small charge is made for each chamber, usually not 
more than a half-penny or a penny per day. There 
IS also a droU of entry, which is more considerable, 
and a duty on whatever is sold in the caravansary. 
These establishments belong either to government, or 
to private individuab, and each is appropriated to 
some particular country, or to the dealers in some 
particular kind of merchandise. 

Khan is also the name of an officer in Persia, ans- 
wering to Governor in Europe. There are khant of 
countries, provinces, and cities, who liave different 
additions to*distinguish them. In the north of Asia, 
tills title expresses the full regal dignity. 

KHOH ; a Persian word for bald. It has been 
suggested that the name Caucasus may be from khoh 
hasp (bald mountain), havuig the summit without 
vegetation. This metaphor is very frequent in geo- 
graphical names. ChaunwU, in France Kahlen&rg, 
in Germany, signify the same. 

KI ACH TA ; a town of Siberia, in the government 
of Irkoutsk (q. v.) on the river Kiachta, which forms 
the boundary between China and Russia, situated 
in a barren country, destitute of water and wood. 
Population 4000. in 450 houses. Kiachta and the 
Chinese town of Maimatchin, situated opposite, on 
the other bank of the river, are the medium of the 
Russian over-land trade with China, as settled by the 
treaty of 1727. The duty on the trade yields an 
annual income of 7,000,000 roubles to Russia. The 
whole amount of import and export is estimated at 
about 30,000,000 of roubles annually. 3,000,000 
pounds of tea are imported. Kiachta is 1532 versts 
from Pekin, and 6512 from St Petersburg. A com- 
mercial outfit and return between Kiaoita and St 
Petersburg, requires generally two years. The 
Chinese government onen interrupts the commerce, 
when it thinks it has any cause of complaint against 
Russia. China lays a duty of five per cent on all 
exports and imports. 

klANG ; a Cliin(>se word signiiying river; e. g. 
Kiang'ffuen (country of rivers). 
KIANGKU. See Yangtse. 
KIDDERMINSTER ; a market town of England, 
on the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal, which 
was finislied in 1774, and passes within 100 yards 
of the market-place. Kidderminster has long been 
noted for its manufactures. That of broadcloth pre- 
vailed in the reign of Henry the VIII. But the 
carpet manufacture is that which has taken the firmest 
root here, has flourished best, and promoted most 
essentially the trade, wealth, and population of the 
town. Population in 1831, 20,865. 

KIDNAPPING is the forcible and wrongful seis- 
ing upon any person, with intent to carry him away 
out of the country or jurisdiction within which he is 
seised, or to confine him, or sell him into slavery. 
This is a heinous offence, and was punished by fine, 
imprisonment, and pillory, by the common law. The 
sutute of 11 and 12 William III.,c. 7, provides a 
punishment by imprisonment for thrpe months, in 
case the captain of a merchant vessel shall, while 
nbroAil, force any person on shore, and wilfully leave 
him bciiiiid, or one sliall refuse to bring home any 



wliom he may have carried out, vfas Uw pcnflD 
shall be alile and desirous to reiuriL 

KIDNEY ; one of the abdominal visoera, ooosiiU 

ing of two voluminous glands, the office of whicb ii 

to secrete the urioe from tlie blood. Ooe of tbeM 

glands lies on tlie right, and the other on the lef^ of 

the vertebral column (or hack bone). They are iuth 

contained in a &tty, cellular substance (suet), and sie 

situated behhid the perUontnim^ and befure the 

diaphragm and the quadraius Immborum, Tbey are 

penetrated with blood-vessels and nerves, are of a 

reddish colour, and more consistent than the other 

glands. An external cellular membrane, and u 

internal fibrous membrane, envelope each kitbey, 

which is divided into the cortical substance and Uk 

tubulous substance. The former constkoia t^ 

exterior part of the kidney, and extends betweea the 

cones formed by the latter. It secretes the otok, 

that is, separates its elements from the bbodtsad 

combines them, while the latter pours it into tb« 

pelvis, a membranous bag situated at the nuddle of 

the kidney, from which it is conveyed by the uretrr, 

a membriuious tube, into the bladder. Fnaa Uie 

bladder, the urine is evacuated by the urethra, a bmb- 

branous canal passing tlirougti the penis. Tlw 

kidneys are not mere filters or sieves^ aa wasaodeoUj 

supposed, and as some modem physiologiits faste 

maintamed ; they are true glands, tiiat is, a vtfcolir 

nervous apparatus, having a particular action for lae 

production of a peculiar fiuod. The kidneys are sulked 

to an inflammation, called ii^Art/i#,and to a ncrvoss 

pain, caUed nephralgia. The kidney h»^ 

contains stones, gravel, or sand in tlie pelvis, and sm 

in the cortical and tubulous substances (see eaiadiu , 

which occasion the most excruciating pain. Dbttaf» 

of the kidneys are generally occaaioned by exceo m 

eating and drinking, particularly in subjects addictrd 

to venery, or accustomed to violent riding, or noca 

walking. Temperance, vegetable diet, warn osui- 

ing, abstaining from equitation, &c., are prevcBlKcs. 

KIDNEY BEANS. See French Beans, 

KIEL ; a city and fine harbour on a baj of (be 

Baltic, in the Danish duchy of Holsiein, until i:T3 

the chief place of the Gottorp (or Imperial Rosw") 

part of Holstein. It contains 7000 inhabitants, an! 

800 houses. Lat. 64«> 19' 43" N. ; Ion. 10» 18' » 

E. Its university was established io IG66, k? 

Christian Albert, duke of Holstein ; hence iu obbk, 

Christiana Alhertina. It has, at preseot, over ^ 

students, a library of 100,000 volumes, an ohst"*- 

tory, and a museum of natural history, ^^^^'li'*! 

also, a seminary lor teachers, and other exociknt 

institutions. The environs of Kiel are pi<^(V^|[^ 

The inhabitants are engaged in camnerce. f^^ 

peace of Kiel, between Denmark and Swedee. vA 

between Denmark and Great Britain, Jan. 14. \^^ 

was connected with the treaties of Hanover, Feb. 9. 

1814, between Denmark and Russia, and tlist (J( 

Berlin, Aug. 25. 1814, between Denmarii and Prws^ 

Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, and recast 'J 

return Swedish Pomerania, with the pro"****; 

600/XX) Swedish dollars. Great Britain gave W^ 

all the Danish colonies, but retained the fieei *'"' 

Heligoland. Deiunark contracted to fend KXa** 

men against Napoleon, for which BritstO }^ 

£33,333 per month subsidies. Prussia ceded ^ 

Lauenburg to Denmark, and undertook to psT "^ 

600,000 Swedish dollars already promised by SwcOrit. 

and 2,000,000 more of Prussian dollars, st c(ct»B 

periods, besides 3,500,000 of Prussian doUais u> 

Sweden ; in return for which she receif ed Sw«de* 

Pomerauia with Rugen. See ScJioUs Uiti. de* ^f**^/ 

de Paisy X, 219, seq. ; xiv, 215, seq. ; and si* l<*' 

KIEN.LONG empeixwofCbaa.dtativiil**^'^ 
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Ms love of litemtore, was born in 1710^ and sacoeeded 
his fiither^ Yuntschin^ in 1745. He favoured the 
Christian rel1|;ion in private, but, in 1753, interdicted 
its exercise by a formal order ; and he had previously 
even persecuted those who openly professed it. The 
missionaries were, in consequence, obUged to proceed 
with great caution, although several of them were 
in the emperor*s service, and treated with great 
respect as men of science and learning. On the sup- 
pnsskm of the Jesuits, in 1774, China was less visited 
oy scientific persons than formerly, whicli induced 
Kien-Long to send to Canton, and invite artists and 
learned men of all the European nations, and particu- 
larly astroooniers. This sovereign possessed, on his 
own part, a taste for poetry and natural history. Re- 
sulviog to immortaliie the remembmnoe of his vic- 
tories by the graver, he engaged French artists to copy 
some Chinese paintings, in which they were repre- 
sented ; but Louis X v. had them engraved for him at 
his own expense. The larger Chinese collection on 
agriculture contains severu poems of this monarch 
on rural occupations and incidents ; and he established 
a Ul»ary of 000,000 volumes^ containing copies of 
all the most interesting works hi China. Into this 
collection he admittecf three boolts written by the 
Jesuits, on the Christian religion. A description of 
the Chinese empire, which appeared in Busching's 
Magatine, was also compiled by his order. He 
died at Pekin, in 1786, after a reign of fifty years. 

KILDA, 8t, or Hirta, the fiulhest removed 
island of the Hebrides, is situated in the Atlantic 
ocean, lat 57^ 50^ N., sixty miles west distant from 
the island of Harris, and about 140 miles from the 
nearest point of the mainland of Scotland. It belongs 
to the parish of South Uist. It is three roUes in 
length, two fai breadth, nine and a half in circum- 
ference, and surrounded with rocks, dangerous of 
approach, and lofty precipices, inaccessible on every 
side, except at the only landing-place in a small bay 
on the south-east ; and even there the passage leading 
to the interior is so contracted and extremely steep, 
that a few persons only, by hurling stones from the 
summits of the rocks on either hand, might success- 
fully repel the most hostile attack. The whole 
suriace is rugged, rising into several high mountains; 
but the soil, which is naturally unproductive, has 
been rendered tolerably fertile, and produces early 
crops of barley, oats, potatoes, and culinary herbs, 
for the use of the inhalitants, the male proportion of 
which is chiefly employed in fishing and fowling; 
the foolers are remarkably dexterous in their occupa- 
tion, fastening themselves in couples, one at each 
end of a cow-hide rope, by which they alternately 
descend from the loftiest difis to the frightful length 
of thirty fothoms, and at the imminent hasard of 
destruction, there search among the cavities for wild 
fowl and eggs, with astonishing success. Among the 
various kinds of birds thus taken is the sohin goose ; 
but that most highly esteemed by the natives is the 
fulmar, which supplies ml for the lamp, ointment for 
wounds, down for the bed, and the most nutritious 
food for the body; the female lays but one egg 
during the season of incubation, and to plunder bee 
nest is considered an act of the highest degree of 
criminality. The village, which is situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the landing-phice, on a rivulet, 
originating in the union of several springs, consists 
of one wide street, formed by two rows of houses 
boilt of freestone, and each comprising one apart- 
ment for the familv, and another for the cattle. The 
Gaelic is the only language spoken here, in which the 
minister explains the English Bible to the inhabitants. 
Mr Madeod is the sole proprietor of St Hilda, and 
bis steward used annually to collect the rents from 
the produce of the island ; but tlie property is now 



under the supervision of a tacksman. The storms 
during the equinoxes are extremely violent here. In 
17S0 the small-poi, brought bv one of the natives 
from Harris, made such dreadful havoc here, tliat 
only four adults escaped death. The population at 
present is little above a hundred. Of late years, 
steam-boats have visited this secluded spot. For a 
most interesting account Of St Kilda, see Dr Maccnl- 
loch's fVeMtem hies. 

KILLIGR£W. Three brothers of this name, dis. 
tinguished by their loyalty, wit, and talents, flourished 
under the two Charleses. They were the sons of Sir 
Robert Killigrew.^ — fyilliam^ the eldest, was bom 
in 1^05, at Hanworth, Middlesex, and, after going 
through the usual course of a university education at 
St John's college, Oxford, made the tour of Europe. 
On his retura to England, he obtained a place at 
court, as one of the gentlemen ushers of the privy 
chamber to Charl» I. During the civil wars, he 
suffered materially, both in purse and person, in 
consequence of his adherence to the royal cause ; in 
recompense for which he received, after the restora- 
tion, the honour of knighthood, and, on the marriage 
of Charles II. obtained the post of vice-chamberlain. 
He composed four plays--Selindra, the Siege of 
Urban, Ormasdes, and Pandora (Oxford, folio, 1666), 
popular in their day. His other writings are, Midnight 
and Daily llioughts, and the Artless Midnight 
Thoughts of a Gentleman at Court (9vo). He 
died in 169S. 

TAomiw, the second, was born in 1611, and died 
before his elder brother, in 1682. He was one of 
Charles I.'s pages, and accompanied the prince of 
Wales into exile. During his absence from England, 
he visited France, Italy, and Spain, and, after the 
restoration, was appointed by the new king (with 
whom he was a great favourite), one of his gnxims of 
the bedchamber. A vein of lively pleasantry, 
combined with a certain oddity, both of person and 
manner, placed him high in the good graces of 
Charles, who would frequently allow him free access 
to his person, when characters of the first dignity in 
the state were refused it, till Killigrew, at length, 
became almost the inseparable companion of his 
monarch's fiimiliar hours. He wrote eleven pieces 
for the stage, which have been collected and printed 
in one volume folio (1664); but we look in vain in 
them for traces of that focetiousness and whim, which, 
together with the encouragement he received firom 
royalty, procured him the appellation diking Charlet^t 
JeHer, He lies buried in Westminster abbey. 

Hewry, the youngest of the three, was one year 
younger than his brother Thomas, whom he survived 
about six years. He was educated for the church at 
Christ-church, Oxford, and acted as chaplain to the 
cavaliers. In 1642, he graduated as doctor in divinity, 
and obtained a stall at Westminster. On the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy, he obtained the living of 
Wheathamstead, Herts, and the mastership of the 
Savoy. He wrote a tragedy when only seventeen 
years old, called the Conspiracy. In 1652, he 
published a corrected version of this piece, changing 
the name to that of Pallantus and Eudora. 

The females of this family were also distinguished. 

Dame Ceiharine Killigrew^ wife of Sir Henry, 
was celebrated as one of tlie most accomplished 
4kdiolars of her day. She was the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, born about tlie year 1530, and, to a 
fiuniliar acquaintance with the classical, as well as 
some of the Oriental languages, united considerable 
poetic talent. Her death took place in 1 600. 

Anne Kiiiigrewy daughter of the divine already 
mentioned, was born in 1(360. She, gave strong 
indications of genius at an early age,' and became 
equally eminent in poetry and painting, as well as 
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distinguished for her piety tnd anblemlBbed vfatiie 
amidst the seductions of a licentioos ooiut. She fell 
a victim to the small-pox, in the summer ot 1686, 
and Ims been characteriied by Wood as " a grace for 
beauty, and a muse for wit,'' and eelebret«l bj the 
greatest of her literary contemporaries, John Dryden. 

KILMARNOCK, a thriving town in Ayrshire, 
situated twelve miles distant from Ayr, and twenty- 
one and a half from Glasgow. Although a town of 
some antiquity, it is only of recent ^ears that it has 
become a place of comideration. Thirty or forty 
years ago, it was a small irreguiarW built town; but 
an act of parliament having passed in 1802 fur the 
general improvement of the place, followed by two 
others in 1810, for paving, lighting, and watching 
the streets, and for erecting various public buildings, 
it now presents a handsome appearance, having an 
elegant town-house, a bank, printing-offices, a bride> 
wefi, a workhouse, a commodious grammar-school, a 
coffee-room, and other establishments of public utility, 
besides several places of worship, public schools, and 
charitable institutions. Kilmarnock obtained its first 
charter by means of lord Boyd, in 1591, and a 
renewal of it in 1672, to the earl of Kilmarnock, 
upon tlie attainder of whose descendant in 1746, the 
superiority became vested in the crown. The five 
deacons of Uie incorporated trades of the town, in 
1700, obtained from the then earl a grant of the 
whole common good and customs of the burgh. 
Kilmarnock is the chief manufacturing town in the 
shire, both for home consumption and exportation. 
Woollen cloths, carpels, blankets, serges, tartans, 
stockings, gloves, bonnets, caps, muslins, leatlier, 
sadlery, shoes, and a variety of otlier useful articles 
are manufactured here : and there are within the 
town and suburbs mills for spinning wool, tanneries, 
extensive breweries, an ironfoundery, and a large 
printfleld. In tlie neighbourhood are several thriving 
nurseries, the soil and climate being necuHarly 
adapted to the growth of young trees and shrubs ; 
and about ha^f a mile north-west of the town, is an 
extensive colliery, whence a railway has been formed 
to the harbour of Troon, by which the produce is 
conveyed thither to be shipped. Coal is found in 
other parts of tlie parish, which contains 5000 Scottish 
acres, in general fertile and well cultivated ; though 
towards the north the surface inclines to moss. 
Kilmarnock, with Port-Glasgow, Renfrew, and 
Rutherglen, returns one member to parliament. 
Population of town and perish in 1831, 18,093. 

KING (Old Prankish, chUnig, chvnig, kvning ; 
Anglo-Saxon, cyntn^, cyni^, cyng ; German, ^ernt^ ; 
Danish, Artm^tf ; Swedish, ^ont/?^^ ; Fiulandish, ^n- 
ing<u) is a word of uncertain derivation. The title of 
mi{fe9iy belongs exclusively to kings and emperors ; 
other privileges, likewise, principally of a ceremonial 
kind, are connected with the regal title, included in 
diplomacy under tlie name of rojful honours {honnewM 
royatup, konoret regit). These honours, however, 
are sometimes ei\joyed by states, where the princes 
do not bear the royal title ; thus the late republics of 
Venice and of the United Netherlands (and now that 
of Switserland), the electors (as the elector of Hesse), 
the grand dukes, possessed them, at least in part. 
Previously to the French revolution, the following 
countries gave their princes the regal title : Germany, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Sicily (or the 
Two Sicilies^, Sardinia, Prussia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Galicia, and Lodomiria, Poland, ' England, Ireland. 
Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Afier 
the Freucli revolution broke out, France was struck 
out from the list of kingdoms, and soon after, Poland; 
and. on the other hand, while Napoleon stood at the 
lipiid of France, new kingdoms arose, though some 
uf Uiem enjoyed only an epiiemeral existence. Thus 



the kingdom of Hetnuia was fonned hem thtanciriit 
erand duchy uf Tuscany, and a new kingdoai of 
Naples spruDg Into being, while the old fiuBiiy in the 
Sicilies still retained the ruyal dignity (not aekM». 
ledged, indeed, by Napoleon). Thus there was a 
kingdom of Italy, a kingdem of HoUnd. and, at the 
beginning of 1806, tiie kingdoms of Bavaria and 
Wnrtemberg, which were fbTkiwed. in 1807, by the 
kingdoms <? Saxonv and Westphalia. The m of 
Napoleon was caUco kmg of Romto, in imttatkinaf the 
custom which prevailed in the German empire, when 
the person elected, during the life of the emperor, to 
succeed at his death, was styled king of ike Rommu. 
The existence of Hetmria and Holland as kingdoos, 
however, was soon temioated by France itself; 
and of Westphalia by the enfranehiseBsent of Oenasay 
firom the dominion of tiie French. After the Isll 
of Napoleon, the kingdouM of the Netherisodi 
and of Hanover were established. In place of the 
kingdom of Italy, arose the Lomfaarao-Veoeliao 
kingdom, under the sovereignty of Austria.~la enly 
times, the chief of an Independent state was oslM 
king; at a later period, the pope and evperor,as 
spiritual and secular heads of Chrlftendom, nKtcodni 
to have the right to make kings, until Frederic III., 
elector of Brandenburg and di&e of Proasia, dedsred 
himself king of Prussia. Like other subjects of eon- 
mon interest in European politics, the grnenl 
acknowledgment of the royal title, in any psirticuiar 
instance, is dependent, to a considerable degree, co 
the will of the most powerful govemments. The 
following monarchs have the titles enuserstfil 
below, in addition to those by which they am 
usually known. The emperor oif Austria is tUulv 
king of Jerusalem, actual king of Hungary, BobriiiiA, 
ttie Lombardo-Veiietiau dominiona, Dalmaiia, Cna- 
tia, Sclavonia, Qalicia, and Lodomiria ; the enpfror 
of Russia has the title of king of Moscow^ Kbhui, 
Astracan, Poland, Siberia, and the Taurian Cherw- 
nesus ; the king of Portugal calls himself, also, ^^ 
of Algarve ; the king of Spain, king <tf Castile, 
Leon, Arragon. the Two Sicilies, Jerasliai, 
Navarre, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Galida, Ma- 
jorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, Corsica, Murds, 
Jaen, Algarve, Algeahas, Gibraltar, the Csosiy 
Islands, the East and West Indies, of the Isitfds 
and Terra Firma beyond the sea ; the foimer iJxp 
of France called tliemselvea, also, kings of Kafsnt ; 
at present, like Louis XVI., in the Umeof therevol»' 
tion, they have the title king of the Friach; tb« 
king of the Two SksBles calls himself, also, kior « 
Jerusalem ; the king of Great Britain 0- •• b^^^ 
and Scotland) is abo khir of Ireland, and the Hnsfi* 
wick house are kings of Hanover ; the king of Den- 
mark calls himself, also, king of the Ootfas and Vait- 
dais, as does, also, the king of Sweden and Norssy- 
Where we have used the phrase " is k^," veaMsa 
that the countries from whkdi the title is derived sfv 
actually existing, distinct states, under one bead, it 
Bohemia and Hungary, whk^ have noUiiiig in C* 
mon, except their monarch. The same is the rsie 
with Sweden and Norway. Many of the tHlrs are 
empty, antiquated designaUuns, retained fnaa s 
diildish lo\'e of pomp. Down to the uoioii « 
Britain and Ireland, the kings of BriUin bore the 
title of khigs of France. For informatkw rvsff^' 
big the prerogatives and limitaCiona of the kmr 
of Great Britain, see BrUum, division fkiM i*^ 
9tituiion, . 

KING, William; a learned Irish preble, *•» 
was a native of Antrim, but of ScoCtish esiraccwa* 
His srnlous opposition to the measures of the IM|" 
Catholic party, in the reign of James \U c"*"**^ 
his preferment after tlie expulskai of thai liriac*- 
After holding set eial inferior oflkes, he was »»^ 
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in 170e» BrebWshop of Dublin. He died May 8, 
17)fO, 8g«d aereiiiy-niiie. H^ was distiDa;ui8bcd fiur 
hi5 wit as weli as his iearniDg. HaTing oecn disap- 
pointed is his expectatioiiB of being raised to the 
prtnacy of Ireland on the death of archbishop 
Lindsey, it befai^ assigned as a reason for passing 
hini orer, that he was too fiir advanced in yean, he 
received doctor Boulter, the new primate, at his first 
visit, witiiout paying him the customary compliment 
of rising to salute him, apolofrising for Uie apparent 
iucivility by saying, ** My lord, I am sure your grace 
will forgive me, beoaose you know Jam too old io 
rise.** Archbishop King is prindpally known at 
present as the author of a treatise De Origine Maii, 
tJie obiect of which is to show that the presence of 
natural and moral evil in the world is not inconsistent 
with the power and goodness of the Supreme Being. 
This work provoked the animadversioas of the cele- 
biated Bayie, as it impugned his arguments on the 
Manichean system. Some remarks on it were like- 
wise published by Leibnita, whose olijections, as well 
as those of other opponents, are considered in the 
additions to an English translation of tlie work, by 
l^w, afterwards bishop of Carlisle. 

KING, Ropos, a distinguished American orator, 
statesman, and diplomatist, was boni in 1755, at 
Scarborough in the district of Maine, where his 
iHther was an opulent merchant. He was entered 
»t Harvard college, Cambridge, in 1773; but, in 
1775, his collegiate pursuits were interrupted l>y the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, the buildings 
appertaining to the institutkin having become the 
barracks ot the American troops. The students 
were, in consequence, dispersed until the autumn of 
the same year, when they re-assembled at Concord, 
where they remained until the evacuation of Boston 
by the Bntish forces in 1776. In 1777, he received 
his degree, and immediately afterwards entered, as a 
student of law, into the oflice of the celebrated 
Theophilus Fanons, at Newburyport Before he 
was aiimittfd to the bar in 1778, he volunteered his 
services in the enterprise oooducted by general 
Sullivan and count d*Escaign against the Bntish in 
Rhode Iskmd, and acted in the capacity of aid.de- 
camp to the former. In 178CL he began the nrectioe 
of his profession, and soon aner was elected repre- 
sentative of the town of Newborypoit, in the legisla^ 
tare or General Court, as it is oalled, of Massachu- 
setts, where his success paved the way to a seat in 
the old congress in 1784. His most celebrated 
effort in the legislature was auule in that year, on 
the occasion of the reoommendation by congress to 
tJie several states to grant to the general government 
a five per cent, impoit, a compliance with which he 
aiivocated with great power and leaL He was r^ 
elected a membtf of congress in 1785 and 1786. In 
tlie latter year, he was sent by congress, with Mr 
Monroe, to the legislature of Pennsylvania, to 
remonstrate againbt one of its proceedings. A day 
was appointea for them to address the legislature, on 
which Mr King rose first to speak ; but, before he 
could open his lipe, he lost the command of his 
fiMsultiea, and, in his confusion, bsrely retained 
presence of mind enough to request Mr Monroe 
to take hte place. Meanwhile, ne recovered his 
9flf.po68ession, and on rising again, after compli- 
menting his audience by attiibuUnr his misfortune 
to the eflfect produced upon him by so august an 
assemblage, proceeded to deliver an elegant and 
masterly speech. In 1787, when the general con- 
ventioa met at Philadelphia for the purpose of 
forming a constitution for the country, Mr King 
was sent to it by the legislature of Massachusetts, 
siHf.when the convention of that state was called, in 
Older to discuss the system of government proposed, 



was likewise chosen a member of it Iqr the inhabit- 
ants of Newburyport. In both assemblies, be was 
in fovour of the present constitution. In 1788, lie 
removed to New York city. In 1789, he was elected 
a member of the New York legislature, and, during 
its extra session, in the summer of that year, general 
Schuyler and himself were chosen tlie first senators 
firom the state, under the constitution of the United 
States. In 1704, the British treaty was made public, 
and, a public meeting of the ctUsens of New York 
having been called respecting it, Mr Kinjf^ and 
general Hamilton attended to explain and defend it ; 
but the people were in such a ferment, tha# they 
were not allowed to speak. They therefore retired, 
and immediately commenced the publication of a 
series of essays upon the subject, under the signature 
of Camillus, the first ten ot which, relating to the 
permanent articles of the treaty, were wriiten by 
general Hamilton, and the remainder, relative to Ute 
commereial and maritime articles, by Mr King. The 
most celebrated speech made by Mr King, in the sen- 
ate of tlie United States, was in thb year, concerning 
a petition which had been presented by some of tlie 
dtisens of Pennsylvania against the right of Albert 
Gallatin to take a seat in ttie senate, to which be had 
been chosen by that state, on the ground of want of 
legal qualification,^ consequence of not having been 
a citiseu of the United States for the requisite number 
of years. Mr King spoke in support of the petition, 
and in answer to a speecli of Aaron Burr in fovour 
of Mr Gallatin. Mr Gallatin was excluded. In tlie 
spring of 1796, Mr King was appointed, by pre- 
sident Washington, minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of St James's, having previously declined the 
offer of the department of state. The functions uf 
that post he continued to discharge until 1803, when 
he returned home. In 1813, he was a third time sent 
to the senate by the legislature of New York, at a 
period when the nation was involved in hostilities 
with Great Britain. His speech on the burning of 
Washington by the enemy, was one of his most 
eloquent displays, and teemed with sentiments which 
had echoes from all parties. In 1816, whilst engaged 
with his senatorial duties at Washington, he was pro- 
posed as candidate for the chief magistracy of the state 
of New York, by a convention of delegates from sev- 
eral of its counties. The nomination was made with- 
out his knowledge, and it was with great reluctance 
that he acceded to it, at the earnest solicitation of his 
friends. He was not, however, elected. In 1820, 
he was re-elected to the senate of the United Stales, 
where he continued until the expiration of the term, 
in March, 18S5. Several of the laws which he pro- 
posed and carried, in that interval, were of great con- 
sequence. On his withdrawal from the senate, he 
accepted from president Adams, the appointment of 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of London. 
During the voyace to Britain, his health was sensi- 
bly impaired. He remained abroad a twelvenioiiih, 
but his illness impeded the performance of his official 
duties, and proved fotal soon after his return homp. 
He died like a Christian philosopher, April t9, 1827, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. The name of 
Mr King is conspicuous in the annals of the American 
Union, in connexion, not merely with the history of 
parties, but with that of the formation and establish- 
ment of the federal republican system. Politicians 
of every denomination bore testimony to the value of 
his public services, and the eminence of his talents 
and virtues. 

KING AT ARMS, in heraldry; an officer formerly 
of great autliority, whose business is to direct the 
heralds, preside at their chapters, and have tlie Juris- 
diction of armoury. The origin of the title is doubt- 
iul. There are three kings at arms in England— 
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Gaiter, Clarencieiix, aod Norroy ; the first is called 
frrineipal king at armsy the two others provhieial 
kings. Clarencieux is said to be derived from Clar* 
eiioe, brother of Henrj V., Ivst king at arms for the 
south of England. Norroy (Norman French, norihem 
king) is kuig at arms for the north of England. There 
are also Lion king at arms for Scotland, and Ulster 
king at arms for Ireland, t 

KING-CRAB {limulus polyphemus). This well 
known inhabitant of the northern cossts of the United 
States is distmguished from its kindred species by 
having seven spines on the upper part of the thorax, 
and three on the upper part of the abdomen : the 
superior surlace of the tail is also providnl with 
numerous spines. The female, including the tail, is 
about two feet in length, the male somewhat less. It 
should be noticed that the spines on the thorax and 
abdomen, although very acute uid prominent when 
the animal is young, become more obtuse as it 
advances in age, so uiat, when full grown, they are 
obsolete, their situation being designated by a tuber- 
cle somewhat browner than the surrounding shell. 
They occur in sreat profusion in Delaware bay, in 
the inlets of the New Jersey coast, &c. These crus- 
taceous animals never swim, but change their situa- 
tions by crawling slowly along on the bottom. The 
feet are completely hidden by thb shell. If, when 
cast on shore by the waves, they should unfortu- 
eately be thrown on their back, they cannot recover 
their proper position. Hogs are very fond of them, 
and it is said that these animals appear to know of 
the inability of the king-crab to escape if it be turned 
on its back, and take advantage of the circumstance 
by reversing as many as they can before they proceed 
to satisfy their appjetite. When irritated, they elevate 
their tail, but are incapable of using it as a weapon 
of defence. They are never eaten by man, though 
the eggs are said to form an article of food in China. 
These are deposited by the female in a hole of con- 
siderable width, but little depth, which she fonns 
between high and low water mark. The eyes of this 
animal, according to the observations of Mr Andre, 
consist of a great number of very small cones. 

KINGFISHER (alcedo, Lin.). This genus of bird^ 
b distinguished bv having an elongated, robust, 
straight^ tetragonal, acute bill, with its margins finely 
crenate-fimbriate ; feet robust; wings rather short; 
body thick and compact ; head large and elongated ; 
plumage thick and glossy. They occur in all parts of 
the world, especially in warm climates, then being 
but one species in Europe and one in the United States. 
The kin^sher frequents the bejiks of rivers, and is 
almost always found alone, perched on a branch of a 
tree prqjecUng over the water, where it remains 
motionless for hours, watching till some fish comes 
under its station, when it dives perpendicularly down- 
wards into the water, and brings up its prey with its 
feet, carries it to land, where it beats it to death, and 
swallows it entire, afterwards casting up the scales, 
and other indigestible parts, in the form of balls. 
There is, perhaps, no animal respecting which the 
imagination of mankind has invented more fables 
than respecUng this bird. The ancients supposed 
that it built its nest upon the ocean — 

Ineubat halegvme pendentibtu mquore nidis. Orid. 
But, as this floating cradle would be likely to be de- 
stroyed by storms, they endowed the bird with powers 
to lull the raging of the waves during the period of 
inaibation : hence those tranquil days near the sol- 
stice were termed halcyon days; and, that the voyager 
night want no accomplishment^ they attributed to it 
the charm of song.* But these were not aU the 
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wonderful attribotes of the kin^UMr. Wlattfcr 
branch it pefched on became withered ; the bodj, 
when dried, preserved clothes from the bmiUi; 
and, still more extraordinary, it preserved, where 
it was kept, the peace of families and was oot 
only a safeguard against thunder, but also sug^- 
mented hidden treasures. But it is not is Uie fan- 
ciful genius of tlie ancients alooe, that this Inid b 
indebted for wonderful attributes. Aooording U) 
Gmelin, the feathers of the kingfisher are employed 
by the Tartars and Ostiaks for many supefsutioys 
practices. The former pluck them, cast them imo 
the water, and carefully preserve such as fioet, pre- 
tending that if with one of these feathers Uify 
touch a woman, or even her clothes, she must fitli in 
love with them. The Ostiaks preserve the din sboot 
their persons as an amulet against every ill. Bui it 
is not these barbarous nations only that entertsia 
extravagant notions in regard to this bird. It ii 
believed by some persons, that if the body oft king. 
fisher be suspended by a thread, by some magnetic 
influence, its breast always turns to the noith. The 
species inhabiting the United States (J. akym) is 
distinguiahed by being of a bloisb slate oolonr, witli 
a ferruginous band on the breast, and a spot before 
and behind the eyes, a hirge collar round the neck, 
and the vent white : the bead has an elevated ensL 
It inhabits the whole continent, fit>m Hwbim's by 
on the north to the equator, and periiaps even still 
fiarther south, migrating in cold and tempenUe regions. 
See Wilson's American OmMoiegw. 
KING'S ADVOCATE. See JdtfoeaU nf tk 

KING'S BENCH. SeeC(ntrisofJuatiee,^fiaaa 
Courts of England, 

' KING'S COLLEGE (London). This new insti- 
tution received the royal charter August 14, ISiSy 
and was brought forward under the patrougeot'tbc 
government and the church. The couiwof edeatian 
in King's college is divided into a higher and alovfr 
department. The latter diviskm consists of a sdKul 
for the reception of day scholars, and is dirtiaet froa 
the higher, and intended to aflbtd as educatioD pre* 
parat<^ to it. The studies pursued are the daaia, 
elements of mathematics, Eng^lish litenture tnd 
composition, and some modem finguagca, if desifti 
In the former are comprehended rdigion and morsfai, 
classical literature, mathematics, nhiJosophy, logic, 
political economy, history, E^gUab literature and 
composition, foreign languages, and solgecti cea. 
nected with particular professiooa. No permn, not 
a member ot the established churefa, can hoid any 
office of government or instructioo in the coli^. 
except the professorships of Oriental Htfeaturevid 
modem huiguages. The buUdmfif focnt theetstrm 
wing of Somerset house, oomprising a ohape), bail, 
library, lecture rooms, reaidenoes for the proftseon, 
&c. (See VniversitieSy and London Vnimtitg) 
— King^s college is also the name of one ef the 
colleges at the university of Cambridge. See rk» 
bridge. 

KING'S THEATRE, or ITALIAN OPERA- 
HOUSE, is a fisshiooable place of amuscflMDt ia the 
British metropolis. The peiformaiioa coowt of 
Italian operas and ballets, and the performen are tbe 
most celebrated from the Italian and Ftweh stage. 
Ihe interior is very magnificent, and is nearly n 
large as the celebrated theatreof La Scala, at Milan. 
The stage, within the walls, is slaty foet loi^ and 
eighty broad, and the space across finom the bnmm 
each side, forty-six feet. Each box is coclosed hf 
curtains, according to the lisshion of the NeapolJiss 
theatres, and is furnished with six chahs. There are 
five tiers of boxes, all of which are private pieMty, 
or are let out for the scann to persoas of nnc s«< 
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•Ukte. Tbe 1m»m wUl ■cffOBimodile Bboni 90O 
persons, the pit 800, and the gallery 800. The opera 
nsualiy opens for the lesson in January, and coo- 
Unties its performance^ on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 

till AU||rQtt. 

KINGSTON ; a seaport oo the sooth coast of 
Jamaica, constituted a dty in 1802, situated on a bay 
or iiilK of the sea, in which there is safe ancboraee. It 
was founded in 1603, after the destruction c? Port 
Royal by an earthquake in the preceding year. It 
has been of late greatly extended, and has many 
handsome houses. It haa two churciies, one Episco- 
pal, the other Presbyterian. There is, besides, a 
theatre, a fre^^school, established in 1729, a poor- 
house, and a public hospital. Population— whites, 
10,000; people of colour, 2,500; free negroes, 
2,fiO0; slaves, 17,000; total, 33,000. Ten miles 
east of Spanish Town. Lon. 76<> 33' W. : iat 
18° N. 

KINGSTON, EuiABBTB, duchess of, was bom in 
1720, and was the daughter of colonel Chudleigh, 
governor of Clielsea college, who, dying while she 
was young, left har alaiost unprovidra for. She 
residiKi wiUi be^ mother, who, through the interest of 
Pulteney, afterwards earl of Bath, procured her the 
poet of maid of honour to the princess of Wales, the 
mother of George III. Her wit and beauty procured 
her many admirers, and, in spite of the levity of her 
manners, a serious offer of marriaee firom the duke of 
Hamilton. But while that nobleman was on the 
continent, Mrs Hanmer, the aunt of Miss Chudleigh, 
with wtiom she was on a visit, persuaded her niece to 
marry privately captain Hervey, a naval officer, 
afterwards earl of Bristol. She soon conceived a 
violent dislike of her husband, heiffhtened by the dis- 
covery that she had been deceived into an opinion 
that the duke of Hamilton had forgotten her. Her 
marriage, which took place August 4, 1744, was kept 
a secret ; and her refusal of advantageous proposals 
of marriage which she subsequently received, offended 
her mother, and subjected her to reproaches, which 
induced her to go abroad. She went in company 
with a major in the army, with whom she proceeded 
to Berlin, where they parted. She is said to have 
been well received by the king of Prussia, and also 
at the court of Dresden ; and, on her return to Eng- 
land (as Miss Chudleigh), she resumed her situation 
as miud of honour. Desirous of breaking off her 
union with captain Hervey, she adopted the infiun- 
ous expedient of tearing the leaf out of the parish 
register, in which her marriage was entered ; but, 
repenting of this step in consequence of her husband's 
succeeding to the peerage, she contrived to have the 
leaf replaced. Not long after, the duke of Kingston 
made ber a matrimonial offer, on which she endeavour- 
ed to procure a divorce from lord BristoL He at first 
opoosed her sdieme ; but at length he assented to it, 
and she obtained the wished-for separation. March 8, 
1769, she was openly married to Evelyn Pierrepont, 
duke of Kingston, on whose death, in 1773, she found 
herself left mistress of a splendid fortune under the 
coaditioii of her not again becoming a wife. But she 
did not ei^joy her riches undisturbed. The heirs of 
the duke commenced a suit agi^nst her for bigamy, 
as having been divorced by an incompetent tribunal. 
She was tried before the house of lords, and was 
found guilty ; but, on her pleading the privilege of 
peerage, the usual punishment of burning in the liand 
was remitted, and she was discharged on paying the 
iees of office. Her property had been so securedthat 
it was not affected by tnis process. The remainder 
of her life was spent abroad, and she died at her 
smt near Fontainebleau, in France, August 28^ 
1788. 

KINSBERGEN, Johm Hknry van, a Dutch 



•daifal, bom Hay 1, 17a&» at Docdmig in GveldeP 
land, died 1820, ei|riity-foar years old. Fran his 
ninth year, he served in the army, and from the age 
of fourteen in the navy, in wluch he made his way 
with uncommon rapidity, firom the rank of a cadet to 
that of a vioe«dmiral. With the permission of the 
Dutch government, be entered the Russian service 
in 1767, at the commencement of the war against the 
Turks. Kinsbeigen ei^joyed the unlimited oonfidence 
of Catharine II., of which he proved himself worthy, 
by his brilliant success in an eiKa<;ement on the 
Black SCO, when, with five ships of forty guns, and 
some smaller men of war, he captured Uie whole 
Turkish fleet of thirteen ships of the line. In this 
battle, several celebrated na%al movements were first 
attempted by him, which have since been generally 
adopted. His memorial to Catharine, On the Free 
Navigation of the Black Sea, recommended his poli- 
tical talents to the notice of the empress, who loaded 
him with marks of esteem. Kinsbergen returned to 
his country in 1776, and was employed to negotiate 
a treaty with the emperor of Morocco, in whidi he 
was successfuL On the fiimous day of the Dogger- 
bank (August 5, 1781), so honourable to the Dutch 
marine, Kinsbergen commanded, under admiral 
Zoutmao, seven ships of the line, aiid bad the princi- 
pal merit of the victory over the British admiral 
Parker. After the peace of Paris of 1783, the em. 
press of Russia and the king of Denmark endeavoured 
to induce Kinsbergen to enter their respective ma- 
rines; but he refused every offer. During the war uf 
the French Revolution, be was of great assistance 
to bis country, particularly in the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794. After the luisuccessful campaign of 
1796, and the change of administration, Kinswrgen 
remained in retirement, declining tbeimost brilliant 
offers. Even Schimmelpenniuck, his personal friend, 
could not tempt him from his retreat, where he 
occupied himself in study, agricultural pursuits, and 
the education of the lower classes. King Louis 
Napoleon appointed him first chamberlain, count of 
Doggerbank, counsellor of state, and gave him the 
grand cross of the order of the union. But he could 
not induce him to leave his country-seat in Guelder- 
land, in the neighbourhood of Appeldoom, nor to 
accept any of the salaries which were connected with 
these appointments. After the union of Holland 
with France, hi 1810, Napoleon also endeavoured to 
gain him over, and appointed him senator. Kinsber- 
gen could not refuse the dignity, but he declined the 
mcome connected with iL Sfaster of a large fortune, 
he applied it to benevolent and useful institutions. 
Few men have left a name equally deserving esteem. 
He was a member of many orders, and a member and 
correspondent of the principal learned societies. As 
a writer on navifiation and tactics, he is an authority. 
His maps, induaing those of the Crimea, are excel- 
lent. 

KIOSK ; a summer-house, with a tent-shaped roof, 
open on all sides, and isolated. It is supported by 
pillars rpommonly placed in a square), round the foot 
of wliich is a balustrade. It is built of wood, straw, 
or similar materials, and is chiefly erected to afford a 
free prospect in tlie shade, but it also serves to em- 
bellish a rural or garden view. The word kiosk is 
Turkish. This kind of pavilion has been introduced 
from the Turks and Persians into the English, French, 
and German gardens. 

KIPPIS, Andrew, a dissenting divine, was bom 
at Nottingham, March 28, 1725; in 1746, became 
minister of a dissenting congregation at Boston in 
Lincolnshire, and, in 1753, pastor to a dissenting con- 
gregation in Westminster. In 1763, he was appointed 
classical and philological tutor to the academy sup- 
ported in London by the fiinds of William Cowara. 
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In 1787, he raoeivied the dtfcne of doctor of dhrinity 
fironi the aniversity of Edinlwr^gh, and, in 1778 and 
1779, became a fellow of the sodetj of antiquaries 
and of the royal society. He died in 1796. Doctor 
Kippla laid the foundation of the New Annual 
Register. He devoted his principal attention during 
the later yean of his life, to an improred edition of 
^ B^tgraphia Britanniea, This work was conducted 
on a plan so elabomte, that no termination of it on 
the same scale is likely to be attempted. The labours 
of doctor Kippis extended only to five folio volumes, 
forming a small part of the plan. 

IQRCHE ; a German word for church, whidi 
appears in a great number of geographical words. 

KIRCHER, Athanasius; a leanied German 
Jesuit, bora at Pnlda, in 1602. He was profes- 
sor dt mathematics, pliilosophy, and the Oriental 
languages, at Wurtiburg, when the arms of the 
Swedes disturbed his repose, and he repaired to 
Avignon, where he continued several years. He 
wished to return to Germany, but the pope called 
him to Rome, where he at first taught mathematicB 
in the ctdlegium Romanum, and afterwards occu- 
pied himself in the study of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics. Father Kircher was a good Orientalist, 
as well as an excellent mathematician; but the 
fkuciful nature of some of his studies has caused most 
of his productions to be considered rather curious 
than useful. In his attempts to unravel the hierogiy- 
phics, he occasionally fell into some singular absindi- 
ties. His industry as a writer was unwearied, the 
whole of his worlu occupying no fewer than twenty 
volumes in folio, eleven in onarto, and three in octavo. 
Among these are his (EdipuM ^gypHactu (4 vols., 
fol., 1§52 — 55), which contains fiuiciful explanations 
of a great number of hieroglyphics. In this work, 
and in his Prodromtu CopHu (Rome, 1636, 4to), 
and his Linpia .iEgypiiaca rcttUuta (Rome, 1644, 
4to), he maoe investigations respecUng the Coptic 
language. He wrote also ObelUcut .^EgypHacus ; 
Phonurgia Nova ; Art magna sciendi ten Camhina- 
ioria; Praluswnet Magneticde (folio); Itincrarhtm 
extaiicum (4to) ; Mundu* subterraneuM (2 vols.) ; 
MuMurgia univertaUt (2 vols., folio); Tvrrii Babel; 
China iiltutraia ; PrhnituB GnomoniciB catoptric€B 
(4to) ; Area Noe ; Polygraphia (folio); Organum 
Maihemaiieum ; Art magna Lueis et Umbra (folio), 
&c., &c« In his MuMurgiOy he lays claim to the 
invention of the £olian harp ; and in his Phonurgia 
Nova, to that of che speaking-trumpet. He was 
afterwards professor of Hebrew and mathematics at 
Rome, where he died in 1680. His writings embrace 
the departments of philosophy, mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, cosmography, natural history, philology, 
history, and antiqmty. They exhibit great learning, 
but are disfigured by many extravagances. 

KIRGHISES, orKIRGUIS,orRlRGESE,orKIR. 
GUSES. or, as they call themselves, SARA-KAI- 
8AKI (Cossadcs of the steppes); a widely extended 
people of Independent .Tartary, occupying a great 
part of the southern frontier of Asiatic Russia. They 
are generally considered as the descendants of the 
most ancient Mongols, who formerly dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of the Chinese wall. When they 
were first discovered, at the time of the Russian 
conquest of Siberia, they were dwellinr on the upper 
Yeiiesey. Since tliat time, they have been known as 
a restless and dangerous people. They now inhabit 
the wastes between the Ural and the Irtisch, called, 
by the Russians, the Kirghise tteppes. These wastes 
are bounded west l^ the Caspian sea and the province 
of Caucasia, north by the governments of U& and 
Tobolsk, and east by that of Kolivan.. They have 
b«*en long divided into the Great, the Middle, and 
the Little Hordes. I'he first, on account of their 



vafear and the inacceHibla mn ii iilalni in which tfary 
dwell, long remataied independent, until their saliiu, 
in 1819, acknowledged the aovereignty of Rmsis. 
The Middle and LitUe Hoidea have reoigniscd the 
dominion of the Russians since 1731, but have always 
shown themselves fisithlos, and disposed to jHUaie; 
on which account, lines of small fi nr l i esMS have beni 
erected along the streams on their firooHen. The 
Little Horde occupy the westenBoat positioa, aad 
wander over tfie plains south and cast of the Urtl, 
and between the Caspian and Aiml. The Midiilf 
Horde live ftrther east, on the Tast plains nocth of 
lake Aral. These two hordea subsist entirely on U«r 
flocks, and have no aericultnre. Th» Gnat H«^ 
live fiirther to the ea^ and south, beyond the Anl, 
and on the Sirr : some of them are pnstonl,bia s 
considerable proportion cultivate the land, and is- 
habit fertile, mild, and well watered ooontries. la 
the lofty ranaes between Cashgar and Siberia, then 
is a noe cafied fFiid or Mot mi ain Kerghites, free, 
fierce, and warlike, amounting to about SOffOH 
There is another detachment south of Cashgar, ss 
agricultural people, and more civiliaed than the rpsL 
llie Little and Middle Hordes utt aaki to consist 
each of about 90,000 tents or fiunilies, each of alxNt 
ten persons ; total, about 000,000. Their oonstits. 
tion is entirely free and independent. The khan of 
the Little Horde is mdeed appointed by Russia, bit 
he has scarcely any infinenoe. The Russian govftt- 
ment, instead of exacting any tribotei, pay regvlv 
pensions to all the principal chiefs, in oonsdentiao 
that these turbulent warriors sliaU not exercise opon 
the Russian empire those predatory habits for which 
they have always been fiimous. The Kirghises pn>- 
fess the Mohammedan religion, practise polycsoif. 
and live in tents of felt. Their articles off tnie vt 
cattle, fttfs, leather, and coverlets of felL 

KlKK,. S)ee SLcrlcc 

KIR&SESSION; a subordinate eccleaiasttcaloDuft 
in Scotland. See A$9enMf, Gcnerai. 

KIRWAN, RicHAao, a (Ustinguished nodem writrr 
on chemistry, geology, and the Kindred sciences. He 
was a native of the county of Galway, in Ireland, and 
was educated at the university of Dnblin, where be 
took the degree of LL.D. He devoted himself sitli 
great ardour to chemical and mineralogictl n- 
searches, and became a member of the royal Irab 
academy, and also a fellow of the royal society. Ha 
published -in the Philosophical Transactions fix* 1781, 
178S, and 1783, Experiments and Observations on ths 
Specific Gravities and Attimctive Powers tf vanuos 
Saline Substances; which important subject ^ 
fiuther prosecuted hi the Philoeophical Tkansictioni 
for 1785. In 1784 appeared his Elements of Mioe^ 
^^'^ (2 ^ols., 6vo\ which was translated into Ger- 
man by Crell, and subsequently repnUished, with sd> 
ditions and improvements. In 1787, he poblisbfdsJi 
Essay on Phlogiston and the Constitution of AriiK 
designed as a defence of the theory of chemistry ad- 
vanoRd by doctor Priestley. This very ingenious pfv- 
duction iras translated into French by the sdvonie* 
for the anti-phlogistic hypothesis, and pobli^> 
with animadversions on the rival system, ^)»(^ 
made a convert of doctor Kirwan, whose rrJecUon cf 
the principles he had so ably supported, ted a coo> 
siderable influence in producing the revolution vhjdk 
took place in chemiad science. He produced, bi^ 
sides the foregoing works, an Estimate of the Tea^ 
peratore of different Latitudes (1787, 8vo); a trralii^ 
on the Analysis of Mmeral Waters (8vo), s^ 
another on Logic (2 vols., 8vo), to which may ^ 
adileil various conununicatioos to the learned forifiif 
•o which he belonged. At Dublin, he fimnded as 
u<«Mx;iation for the ezpreas purpose of culUvatinf 
mineralogy ; and, at a geohigist, he advocated ^'^ 
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las been called Ui« Nepitmian theory oitht earth. In 
opposition to that of doctor James Hutton. His death 
oocarred in 1812. 

KIRWAN, WALTsa Blaks ; an Irish divine, 
eminent for bis popularity as a preacher. He was 
bom at Galway, in 1754, and educated at the 
£n|fUsh Catholic oolleee of St Omer*s, whence be 
remoTed to Louvain, wnere he took priest's orden, 
and became professor of philosophy. In 177S, he was 
appointed chaplain to the Neapolitan embassy in 
Liondon, and attained some fiime by his exertions in 
UiP pulpit. In 1787, he resolved to conform to the 
estBbiishment, and preached to his first Protestant 
congregation in St Peter's cliurch, Dublin. In 1788, 
he was preferred to Uie prebendary of Howth, and to 
the reciory of St Nicholas, Dublin, and finally pre- 
sented to the deanery of Killala. Wonders are told 
of his attraction as a preacher, and it was oflen neces- 
sary to keep off the crowds from the churches in 
which he preached, by guards, and palisadoes. He 
died, exhausted by his labours, October 27, 1805, 
leaving a widow with two sons and two daughters, 
to tlie fint and last of whom was granted a pension 
of j£300 per aimum. In 1814, a volume of his ser- 
mons was published, which is the only work of his 
which reached the press, 

KISS. The mutual touching of the lips and the 
mingling of the breath is one oi the most natural ex- 
pressions of affection among men. The child ex- 
presses its love by a k»s, and men in all stages of 
refinement do the same. Inferior creatures* express 
tenderness in a similar manner, as the billing of 
doves ; and many creatures touch olyects of u>ve 
with the mouth or rather tongue. The fiiithful dog 
cannot show his affection to his master more clearly 
than by licking his band; but man puts the restraints 
of reason and decorum on the demonstrations of af- 
fection, and the kiss has been suljected to various 
restrictions among different nations ; so that, to this 
day, a kiss given contrary to the will of the person 
kissed, may, in Germany, be punished as an it\fwia 
(q. v.), whilst, on the other hand, it has entered 
largely into various ceremonials, civil and religious. 
Kissing the forehead of a person, is a sign of conde. 
scension and good-will, the parental blessing being 
sealed with the &ther*s kiss on the forehead of the 
child among many nations. Kissing the shoulders, is 
an expression of inferiority ; still more so kissing the 
hand or the foot ; and the sign of the greatest 
humiliation among the Poles, Bohemians, Russians 
and Asiatics, is to kiss the ground, as a symbol that 
the place where the foot of the honoured person has 
trod is dear to them. The word kitting is the usual 
expression, in Hebrew, to signify adoration; and 
adoratio literally means touching with the mouth. In 
the article AdoratUmt mention £u been made of the 
custom of kissing the hand, among the ancients, and 
of kissing the foot, originally of every bishop, and, at 

S resent, of the pope. The stern Romans held it in- 
ecent for a husband to kiss his wife in presence even 
of a daughter. With some nations, as the Germans 
and French, it is customary for men to kiss each 
other after a long absence, &c. In the most ancient 
tiroes, it was customary to impress kisses on one's 
own hand, and then make the sign of throwing them 
to the sun, moon, the stars, {Job xxxi, 26), and even 
to Baal. Homer makes Priam kiss the hand of 
Achilles. Among the Romans, the higher magis- 
trates gave their iiands to be kissed by the lower 
officers, and, under the emperora, the monarch gave 
his hand to be kissed to the superior officers, whilst 
the lower officers paid their homage on their kn^, 
touching the gown of their emperor, or their o^ 
hand, &c. Kissing the hand of the sovereign, now 
ft^rms part of the ceremonial of all European courts. 



It is consSdeved a paiticubur mark of gnoe. Officers 
aro allowed this privilege when they set out on 
important expeditions, or return from them. la 
Prussia, alone, the king's hand is never, or, at least, 
very rarely kissed, as a matter of settled ceremonial. 
In Spain, the gnndeea perform this ceremony on 
certain court days. In Britain, it is customary for 
certain officers to kiss the king's hand, at their first 
audience. W^hen the emperor of Russia dies, hi3 
body is laid out in state, and every one who ap- 
proaches him kisses bis hand. Catholics kiss the 
bishop's hand, or rather the ring which he wears in 
virtue of his episcopal office. Kissing the hand was 
formerly very customary on the European oontinent, 
and still is so to a certain degree. A gentleman 
may kisa a lady's hand ; and people of the lower 
class, to express great gratitude, will not unfre- 
quently kiss the hand of a bene&ctor. In Russia, 
all persons have a right to kiss each other on Easter 
day — the day of rejoicing in the Greek Catholic 
church. When the wives of European monarcbs 
appear, people generally make a motion as if to kiss 
the gown, and uey offer the hand to be kissed. In 
Britain, on the first presentation of young ladies of 
high families at court, the queen nlotes them on the 
cheek. In the same way, she salutes a hostess if 
she pays a visit. Kissing the foot is a common 
Oriental sign of respect. The later Roman emper- 
ors, whose court ceremonial was mixed with so many 
servile customs, first introduced this practice into 
the West. The popes have required it as a sign of 
respect from the secular power since the eighth cen- 
tury. Pope Constantino I. first had his foot kissed 
by the emperor Justinian II., on his entry into 
Constantmople, in 710. Valentine I., about 827, 
required every one to kiss his foot ; and, from that 
time, this mark of reverence appears to have been 
expected by all popes. When tnis ceremony takes 
place, the pope wears a slipper with a cross, wiiich 
is kissed. In French, this is called le baitemeni dee 
piede, the word baitemeni is not used in any other 
relation. In more recent times, Protestants have 
not been obliged to kiss the pope's foot, bat merely 
to bend the knee slightly. Even Catholic princes 
sometimes perform only the genuflexion. When the 
pope is elected, he is placed on the altar, and tha 
cardinals, first of all, perform the adoration. Each 
approaches the newly elected pope, and kisses his 
foot, then his knee, and is then embraced by the 
pope, and saluted on the cheek. The clergyman 
sometimes kisses the woman immediately after mar- 
riage. The kitt of pefMcOy in the Catholic church, 
forms part of a religious rite. St Peter and Paul 
end their epistles—*' Salute one another with a holy 
kiss." And it was at first customary among the 
Christians to give each other the kiss of peace— « 
symbol of concord and unity— particularly at the 
agapet. (q. v.) Many fiitliers of the church men- 
tion it, as St Justin, Tertullian, St Cvril, &c., and m 
the apostolic constitutions and all old liturgies, men- 
tion is made of it. The heathens, on this aoooant* 
reproached the Christians with licentiousnesi, as, 
from misunderstanding, they also accused them of 
sacrificing human victims, when the sacrifice of 
Christ was meant. That these kisses may have had 
an objectionable tendency, we do not deny, as we 
know ourselves, that, in Berlin, where a certain sect 
had reintroduced these kisses with the agapes, 
government found it necessary to prohibit tliem. 
in the Greek church, the kiss of peace is given 
before the oblation, and after having dismissed the 
catechumens. In the Latin churdi, the kiss of 
peace is given immediately before the communion. 
The clergyman who celebrates mass kisses the altar* 
and embraces the deacon, sayioig, Ptut tibi^ /rater, iC 
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wecleiia taneict Dei ; the deeooo does the same to 
the sub-deacon^ and says Piue tecum; the latter 
salutes the other clergy. Kissing must have been 
common with the Jews, since Judas used it as a sign 
to betray the Saviour. 

KITCH INER, Doctor, was the son of a Middlesex 
justice, who was for many years a coal merchant in 
the Stiand. He acquired a handsome fortufie, which 
he bequeathed to his son. Doctor Kitchiner was 
educated at Eton, after which he settled in London 
as a physician. Early in life, he married : but a 
separation from his wife soon after took place by 
mutual consent, and he was left at liberty to employ 
Ins ample fortune in experimental cookery. He 
treated eating and drinking as the only serious busi- 
ness of life ; and, having caoght the attention of the 
public by the singularity of his conduct, he proceeded 
to promulgate, mider the title of the Cook's Oracle, 
the laws oT the culinary art, professedly founded on 
his own practice. He was accustomed to assemble 
his friends at a conversazione 91 his house on Tuesday 
Evenings, and, for the regulation of these meetings, 
placed a placard over his chimney-piece, containing 
these words, '^ At seven come, at eleven go." He 
was a mat stickler for punctuality, and kept a slate 
in his fiiU, on which his hours for receiving visiters' 
were indicated. His appearance, his dress, his 
usages, his person were all quaint. Besides his 
Cook's Oracle, doctor Kitchiner wrote Practical 
Observations on Telescopes (1815, reprinted for the 
fourth time in 1825, under the tide of Economy of 
the Eyes) ; j4pieitu redivimUy (1817) ; the Art of 
Invigorating and Prolonging Life (1822); also the 
Traveller's Oracle, pubhshol Just after his death ; 
&c. In his prirate character, doctor Kitchiner is 
represented as having been an amiable man, re- 
spected for his integrity, conciliatory manners, and 
social virtues. 

KLAPROTH, Martin Henry, one of the most 
scientific German philosophers • and chemists, was 
bom Dec. 1, 1743, at Wemigerode, and died Jan. 
1, 1817, at Berlin. He was an apothecary till the 
year 1788. In that year, he became chemist to the 
academy of sciences, and sold his apothecary's estab- 
lishment. He was the first who aiscovered, in the 
atone called zircon, and also, afterwards, in the hya- 
cinth, from Ceylon, a peculiar alkaline earth, to 
which he gave the name of zircon eaHht and which 
has since attracted much attention from the French 
chemists Morveau and Vauquelin. In 1797, he 
ascertained, by a masterly analysis, the existence of 
a distinct metal in the substance called plaHna^ to 
which he gave the name ieUurium. To the same 
period belongs, also, the discovery of another species 
of metal, the titanium, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in combination with the oxide of iron and 
various earths. We are indebted to his analysis of 
pitch blende for a third new species with which he 
enriched the class of metals — the uranium. He sub^ 
Jected meteoric stones to a very thorough and care- 
ful analysis, and proved the interesting point of their 
identity of composition. The result df these, and 
other more important chemical investigation^ are 
exhibited in 'his Contributions to the Chemical 
Knowledge of Mineral Bodies (Berlin, 1795—1816, 
torn, vi.) We have also a chemical dictionary pub- 
lished by him in coiuunction with D. Wolff, of which 
five volumes, and four supplementary volumes, hare 
appeared at Berlin, since 1807, which may be 
regarded as the most complete and respectable chem- 
ical work, in alpliabetical arrangement, that Ger- 
many Ims produced. 

KLEBER, Jban Baftihtr, a French general, dis- 
tinguished not less for his humanity and int^ty, 
thM for hii oouragey activity, and ooolsesa^ was one 



of the ablest soldiers which the revolution, so fertile 
in military genius, produced. His father was a 
common labourer, and young Kleber waft hiuMlf 
peacefully occupied as an arcnitect, when the rpro- 
lutionary troubles led him to the career of anus. He 
was bom at Strasburg, in 1754, and had receivfd 
some education in the military academy at Munidi, 
through the agency of some German gentlemen, to 
whom he had rendered a service. From 1776 to 
1783, he had served in the Austrian army againrt 
the Turks. Having entered a French volimtMr 
corps as a simple grenadier in 1792, Ins talents sooo 
procured him notice ; and, after the capture of Ma^ 
ence, he was made general of brigade. Althongh lie 
openly expressed his horror at Sie atrocknis (wlicT 
of the revolutionary government, his services vere 
too valuable to be los^ and he distinguished bim&plf 
as a gconttl of division, in the campaigns of 1795 
and 1796. In 1797, Kleber, dissaUsfied with the 
directory, retired from the service; but geoenl 
Bonaparte prevailed upon him to join the expeditioB 
to Erypt. Althou^ no fiivourite of the general in 
chief, yet, such were the talents that he di^ibyed io 
the campaign in Syria, and the battle of Abookir, 
and such was the esteem in which he was held liythe 
army, that Bonaparte left him the command, when 
he hunself retunied to France. Hb situation was 
difficult ; the army was weakened by a seriei of 
laborious marclies and sanguinary oonfiicts, and all 
communication with France was intercepted ; yet he 
maintained himself successfully against the eneoiy, 
and introduced order into the government ; but, io 
the midst of new preparations for secnring possession 
of the country, he was assassinated by a Turkish 
fanatic, June 14, 1800. 

KLEIN; a German word for emaU^ prefixed to a 
great many geographical names. 

KLEIST VON NOLLENDORF, Emiuus Fbe. 
osRic, COUNT, one of the most distinguished Prussian 
generals in the campaign of 1813 and 1814, against 
Napoleon, was bom at Berlin, in 1762, served in the 
campaign of 1778, and rose by his courage and mili- 
tary talents, so that, in 1803, he was made reporting 
a4)utant-general to the king of Prussia. After the 
enterprise of Schill (q. v.), he was made oonunaodanC 
of Berlin— a post which required, at that time, amch 
talent and skill. In 1812, Kleist commanded a oorpf 
of Prassians, auxiliary to Napoleon's grand annj. 
He disUnguished himself in the battle of Bautvo 
(q. v.). May 20, 1813, and was one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries who concluded the armistice. WIms Napo- 
leon forced the allies to retreat from Dresden iiA» 
Bohemia, after the battle of Dresden (August S6), 
Kleist followed the general retreat ; but VandsmiM 
had entered Bohemia before him, with 40,000 raea, 
and Kleist had only the alternative of snrreoderini^ 
his armv, or fighting for life and death. He took 
the bold resolution of throwing himself down frm 
the mountains into the rear ofVandamme (Aunn 
30), and was victorious at the village of Nolleocwrf. 
His success saved Bohemia, against which Napoleon 
had directed his masterly demonstrations. Kleist 
was afterwards known by the affix of NoUenii^' 
Feb. 14, 1814, he was victorious at Johivilieis, ia 
France. In the engagement at Claye, March SO, hs 
led a brigade to an assault in person. Kleist died ia 
1821. 

KLEIST, EwALD Christiaiv von, bom Maroh, 
1715, at Zeblin, in Pomerania, studied ibr nine yesis 
at the Jesuit college at Kron, ui Great Poland, tliHi 
at the gymnasium at Dantsic, and went, in l731> \» 
Konigsberg to study law. Besides his aoquisitioflt 
in mathematics, philosophy, literature, and law, ha 
made great proficiency in aiadern languages. Having 
tried in vain, several times to obtain a civil tHxMtf 
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inent, lie entered the nmj, and became, io 1736, a 
Danish oifioer. He studied, with leal, the niUitary 
art, and, when Frederic the Great, of Prussia, began 
his reirn, KicisI entered his service. He always 
disliked the military profession, which, together with 
an unfortunate attadunent, gave to his poems the 
tone of melancholy which distinguishes them. Few 
German poems, from an author without previous 
reputation, have met with such immediate success, as 
his FrHhting (Spring), which was first printed in 
1749, for his acquaintance only. In 1757, Kleist was 
made major. In 1759, he lost his leg in the battle of 
Ktinnersdorf : he lay, during the whole night, with 
his wounds exposed, on the field of battle. The next 
noun, he discovered himself to a Russian officer, who 
was passing by, and who had him carried to Frank- 
fort. Eleven days after the battle, the fractured bones 
parted, and tore an artery, and he died August 24. 
Kleist was an amiable and upright man. He composed 
several war^ongs, and liked to call himself a Prussian 
grenadier. His admiration of Frederic the Greet 
was deep, as many of his most beautiful compositions 
prove. Kleist enjoyed the firiendship of many of the 
most talented men of his nation. 

KLEPHTES, (KXi^iif,«Ximif), properly a robber^ 
is the name given to those Greeks who kept them- 
selves free from the Turkish yoke, in the mountains, 
and carried on a perpetual war against the oppressors 
of their country, considering every thing bdonging 
to a Turk a lawful prise, often, as may be easily 
imagined, exercising their profession on Greeks. 
Such a population is very common in conquered 
countries, where there are mountains to afford a 
retreat to the vanquished. At the time of the con- 
quest of Greece, many inhabitants of the plain 
retreated to the highlands, where they even formed 
mkt^T9x^V* (l^lephtes villages), from whence they 
surprised and annoyed the Turks. By degrees, their 
independence was acknowledged by the Turks (as, 
for instance, in the case of the Mainots), and a 
militia acknowledged by the Turks was formed among 
them, which, under the pachas and other officers of 
the Porte, was intrusted with the maintenance of 
order in different parts of Greece. The members of 
this were called m^ftmrmXi and m^^uitmAm (probably 
frt)m the Latin and Italian word arma, as many words 
of this description have become incorporated in tlie 
modem Greek, partly through the conquest of the 
oomitry by the Romans, partly by the piedominajice 
of Italian on the Mediterranean in later periods ; or 
from Af^Mi. which is connected with the ancient Greek 
m^puttf.) The leaders were called eapitani (q. v.), and 
their dignity appears to have been hereditary. These 
armatoloi, also called paUikarU, from the ancient 
«r«A.x«f or iraXXfil, returned to their profession of 
klephtes, when their rights were attached ; as, for 
instance, when Ali Pacha of Janina attacked the 
Albanians. They retained a proud feeling of inde- 
pendence, and Greece would never have been freed, 
had it not been for these robbers, who were the first 
to take part in the struggle apinst the Porte in 1821, 
and furnished the few good soldiers in the land-service 
of Greece, tlieir leaders becoming the best generals 
in the Greek service, as Niketas, Colocotroni, &c. 
(See Greece,) Whole tribes are to bo counted among 
the klephtes; as the Suliots and Chimariots, in the 
ancient Epirus, and the Sphakiots on the island of 
Crete. Besides these, tliere were single klephtes 
in tkie Morea, &c. (For their mode of attack, see 
Hobhouse's Journey through Albanta, 1817.) The 
songs of the klephtes, composed among themselves, 
form part of the modem rational Greek poetry, of 
which Fauriel (Chanis popuiaires de la Gr^ modemey 
8 vols., Paris, 1824 and 1825) has published several. 
Tha laae work gives, in a dueour§ vrdiiminairc^ 



interesting details respecting the klephtes and arma- 
toloi. 'nie klephtes are hospitable towards those 
who are not tempting olgects of plunder, as the writer 
can testify. 

KLINGEMANN, AuGDSTus ; doctor of philosophy 
and director of the national theatre at Brunswick ; 
bom Aug. 31 , 1777, at Brunswick. Inspired by the 
example of Goethe and Schiller, who had raisea the 
theatre of Weimar to a high degree of perfection, he 
devoted himself entirely to the theatre of his native 
place. In 1813, this was raised from a private to a 
national institution. Klingemann received the direo« 
tion of it, and, under his superintendence, it became 
one of the first of the German theatres. Of his 
dramatic productions, Heinrieh der LouXy Luther^ 
Motes, FauMi, Deutsche Treue, are stock pieces. Hia 
Dramaiische fVerke were published at Brunswick, 
1817—1818, 12 volumes. 

K LINGER, Fredbric Maximiuan von, vras bom 
at Frankfort on the Maine, in 1753. He fell, when 
young, into an exaggerated style of writing, but 
even then produced a great sensation. Few works 
have stirred the passions more than his Twins (7W/- 
linge). Goethe speaks favourably of his exterior, his 
disposition, and his manners. What Klinger was, he 
became through himself. Rousseau was a fiivourite 
author of his. After having studied at the (mnnasium 
of Frankfort, he went to the university of G lessen. 
His first productions were dramatic. In the war of the 
Bavarian succession, he entered the military service, 
and was made a lieutenant in the Austrian army. 
After the peace, he went (1780) to St Petersbui^, 
and was appoint^ an officer and reader to the grand- 
admifal, the grand-prince Paul, with whom he after- 
wards travellra through Poland, Austria, Italy,France, 
Switierland, Germany, &c. In 1784, he was appoint- 
ed an officer of the military school at St Petersourg, 
and rose, in the reign of Catharine, to the rank of 
colonel. In 1799,* he was made major-general by 
the emperor Paul, and director of the corps of cadets, 
He distinguished himself by an independent upright- 
ness, at a time when the vagaries of^ Paul made such 
conduct dangerous. When Alexander ascended the 
throne, he received several other offices, as the 
direction of the university of Dorpat, the inspection 
of the body of pages^ &c. After having received 
many orders, and the income of a crown village fur 
life, he was made lieutenantpgeneral in 1811. He 
had served forty years, when he retired. He died in 
February, 1831. In the midst of his many occupa- 
tions, Klinger was ever alive in the field of poetry. 
His works are quite peculiar. He collected uiem in 
12 volumes (Konigsberg, 1809 to 1810.) Der fVelt^ 
maun und der Dickter is considered by many Uie 
best of his productions. 

KLOOTZ, Anacharsis. See Clootz. 

KLOPSTOCK, Frkdkric Gottlieb, one of the 
most celebrated of the German poets, was bora July 
2, 1724, at Quedlinburg. His fiuher, a senator of 
Quedlinburg, and an eccentric man, removed, after 
his birth, to Friedeburg, near Wettui, on the Saal, 
where the young Klopstock spent his childhood, and 
was subsequently placed at the gymnasium of Qued- 
linburg. At the age of sixteen, he went to the 
Schulpforte, near Naumburg. Here he made himself 
perfect in tlie ancient languages, acquired a decideil 
predilection for tlie classical writers, and formed tiie 
resolution of writing a great epic poem, thott|^ he 
was not determined what suliyect to choose ; and 
the reign of Henry the Fowler at that time attnict«»d 
him most. In 1745, he studied tlieology at Jena, 
and commenced, in solitude, tlie first canto of his 
Messiah. In Leipsic, where he went the next year, 
he formed an acquaintance with Cramer, Schlegel, 
Rabener, Zacbaria, and others, who then ptthiislied 
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the Brtmuchen BeitrMg0, in which tb« tJtree first 
cttiitos of the Messiah appeared, in 1748, and exciled 
universal attention. Some revered the author as a 
sacred poet; others, particularly the old divines, 
imajpned that religion was profaned by his fictions. 
A country clergyman came to him, and seriously 
entreated him, '* for the sake of God and religion, 
not to make Abaddon (a &llen angel) blessed." 
He likewise underwent some severe criticism, on 
account of the novelty and originality of the form 
and spirit of his poem. The work made the deepest 
impression i«i Switzerland. In the summer of 1760, 
he went to Zurich, where much exertion was made 
to induce him to remain. The people there viewed 
him witli a kind of veneration. He travelled for his 
amusement through several cantons. In Denmark, 
too, the three first cantos of his Messiah met with a 
very favourable reception; and Klopstock was 
invited by the minister Bemstorfi' to Copenhagen, 
wiih a small pension, to finish the poem. He 
departed in 1751 , and travelled through Bnmswick 
and Hamburg, where he became acquainted with a 
young lady, who was a great admirer of his poems — 
the talented Meta (properly Margaretha) Moller, 
the daughter of a merchant there. In Copenhagen, 
he was received witli every mark of kindness and 
esteem. Ttiere he passed the winter, and was intro- 
duced, the next summer, by his friend Molike, to 
king Frederic V.; and, as the king was to go to 
Holstein in the summer of 1752, Klopstock took 
advantage of the opportunity to eo to Hamburg, 
and visit Meta. He spent the whole siunmcr there, 
and returned again with the king to Denmark. In 
the summer of 1754, he went back to Hamburg, 
and was married to Meta. The steps by which his 
acquaintance with ttiis lady ripened into tenderness, 
are described with great beauty and simplicity in his 
well-known letters, written when she had become 
his wife, to Samuel Richardsqn, and afterwards 
published hi that writer's correspondence. But he 
soon lost her. She died in childbed, in 1758. He 
buried her in the village of Ottensen, near Ham- 
burg, and placed over her remains this simple and 
beautiful epitaph : 

Xaatgesaei von Goftf 

Am Tagt der Garben zu rei/en. 

Seed lown by God, 

To ripen for the hanreit. 

From 1759 to 1763, he resided alternately at Bruns- 
wick, Quedlinburg, and Blankenburg, and after- 
wards in Copenhagen. In 1764, he wrote his Her- 
mann's Sehiachi (Battle of Arminius), and sent it to 
the emperor Joseph, but not with the success which, 
in his patriotic enthusiasm, he had promised himself. 
After this, he entered upon his investigations of the 
German language. In 1771, after Bemstorflr had 
received his discharge, he left Copenhagen for Ham- 
burg, under the clmraCter of Danish secretary of 
legation and counsellor of the margraviate of Baden. 
In Hamburg, he finished his Messiah. In 179S, he 
married a second time. His principal amusement in 
winter was skating ; and he was once in imminent 
danger of losing his life by it. Klopstock died with 
calmness and resignation, without pain or a groan, 
March 14, 1803. His body was buried witli great 
pomp and solemnity, in the presence of thoa^ands. 
Purity and noble feeling were tlie characteristics of 
his mhid. He was gay and animated; but his 
spo'rtiveness was always tempered with a sort of 
ciignity, and his satires were ever gentle. His 
disposition restrained him from intimacy with men 
of rank ; fior he hated the chilling condescensions of 
the great more than an open faisult. He loved to 
rethre into the country, with the ihmilies of his 
friends^ and was always pleased to be among 



children. In the private welfiue and hsppiiicB 
of his fi-iends, he took the deepest interest; but 
dearest of all to him was the memory of his poeticil 
brethren, with whom be had been aaocisted m 
Leipsks, and whom he saw, one alter uotb«r. 
dropping into the grave. (See Henry Doeriog's Lift 
of Kiopttock, Weimar, 1825.) As a lyrical writer, 
Klopstock is, perhaps, amo^g the most snocesiitl (^^ 
any age. He may well be called the Fiodv of 
modem poetrv ; but he is superior to him in lidmev 
and deep feeling, as the spiritual world viiidi bi 
paints excels, in intrinsic magnificence, the soigecj 
celebrated by the Grecian poeL H is religious odrs, 
as the Festival of Spring, exhibit the efefatioo o( 
the Psalmist. The elegiac odes to Fanny and Ebm 
are known to every refined reader, fur the meUodioli 
and elevated tone which reigns throughout thfio. 
In expressiii|r joyful feelings, as in the ode to U.e 
lake of Zurich, and when his strains are slaxfti 
Anacreontic, as ui many small pieces to Cidii, l« 
never oversteps the limits of Platonic love, lib 
patriotism is strong and ardent, and his latter oiir», 
called forth by Ute French revolution, in vhidt, ii 
first, he took the wannest interest, and those ia 
which he speaks of tlie German langua^ and poeuy. 
are distinguished by bold and origmal turns of 
expression. Owing to these, and to bis freqopst 
allusions to the northern mythology, he is c^tL 
obscure to many readers; but the most iililfnu- 
cannot fail clearly to miderstaiid and gniefaHj to 
venerate Klopstock as a writer of sacred poetry. 
He gained, however, the brightest and quickest hmt 
by his epopee; the first cantos of which, by thfir 
prophetic grandeur and the magnificence of their 
description, their genuine patriarchal tone, and m- 
feigned sincerity of love and devotion, annoiincril 
him a rival of Milton. His Bardieie are dniss. 
ticed epics, and lyrical scenes for tlie theatre, rvi^t 
than tragedies. The clioruses possess the hi^ifst 
lyrical beauty, and breathe the most ardtiii 
patriotism and independence of feeling. He 1^^ 
idealised the German character as no other one las 
ever done. Klopstock created for the G ermans a dpv, 
strong, free, and genuine poetic langua^, ^ 
essentially influenced the form, by introducise tbe 
ancient classic measures, and e^pedally the Vx»- 
meter ; but he was unduly prejudiced against rtiyne. 
He acquired much reputation by his gramntftkal 
works. His fragments on Language and the Art of 
Poetry, his Republic of Letters, and bis ConversaUoM 
on Grammar, explain many difficulties in German 
grammar and German poetry, although his iniKrrs- 
tions in orthography, and, on the whole, seven! 
peculiarities of his style, cannot meet with georral 
approbation. KIopstock*s works were published &t 
Leipsic, 1798 — 1817, twelve volumes, 4to. They 
have lately appeared in a pocket edition, fbe 
100th anniversary of his birth was celrbrated »t 
Quedlinburg and Altona, July S, 1824, and a moBO* 
ment has been erected to him in Quedlinboif. 

KLOTZ, CnaisTiAN Adolphus, was bom Noffw- 
ber 23, 1738, at Bischofswerda, in Luntia. H^ 
studied at Jena, and, in 1762, was appointed pro^^ 
sor of philosophy in Gottingen. His patron. Quintal 
Julius, recommended him to Frederic the Great, x"! 
he went, in 1765, to Halle. The king esteemed hm 
as an eminent schohir. Klots distingtiished him^'u 
chiefly by his Latin poems, his numismatic trrsti«e<« 
his works on the stooy of antiquity, and on the valce 
and mode of using ancient gems. After having mi^ 
tribute d much to the Deutsehe Bibliaihek, under Uie 
signature E. he established a paper in oppositiaa tn 
it, called jlefa Liierarw, Lessmr was the 9Cntr«i 
and wittiest of his opponents. His disputes witb 
Lesshig and Burroann took a tone of undue viokarn. 
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Kioto WM of an ardoit temperament. Thorough in 
Greek iind LBtio, of modern languages he Knew 
little. An irregular life hastened hia death. He 
died December 31, 1771. 

KNKfi; a crooked piece of timber, having two 
branches or arms, and generally used to connect the 
beams of a ship with her sides or timbers. The 
branches of the knees form an angle of greater or 
smaller extent, according to the mutual situation of 
the pieces which they are designed to unite. One 
branch is securely bolted to one of the deck beams, 
and the other in the same manner strongly attached 
to a corresponding timber in the ship's side. By 
connecting the beams and timber into one compact 
frame, they contribute greatly to the strength and 
solidity of the ship, and enable her to resist the effects 
of a turbulent sea. In fixing these pieces, it is occa- 
sionally necessary to gi? e an oblique direction to the 
vertical or side bianch, in order to avoid the ranee of 
an adjacent gun-port, or because the knee may be so 
shaped as to require this disposition, it bein(^ some- 
times difficult to procure so great a variety ol knees 
as may be necessary in the oonstmcUon of a number 
of sliips of war. The scarcity of these pieces fre- 
quently obliges shipwrights to form their knees of 
iron. 

KNEES, in Russia; noblemen of the first class, 
wlio, however, have no more authority over their 
vassals than other landholders. A number of these 
nobles are descended from the former ruling fiimiiies 
of particular provinces of the Russian empire. Of 
such families, tiiere are eighteen, as the Dolgorucky, 
Repnin, Scberbatow, Wasneskoy, Labanow, who are 
all descended from the finmily oif Rurik. The csar 
allows them to retaUi the arms of the provinces which 
their forefathers ruled. Individuals of these families 
have been illustrious in the civil and military service 
of their country. There are also some nobles of this 
class sprung from collateral branches of the family of 
Jagellons, which fiormerly ruled in Lithuania or 
Poland, and is extinct in its principal line. There 
are others, who claim a descent from independent 
Tartar khans. The last class of Knees consists of 
the descendants of noble members of Tartar tribesL 
who, after the subjugation of the tribes, embraced 
tiie Christian religion, and received the above title 
from the Russian sovereigns. 

KNELLER, Sia Godfrey, an eminent portrait 
painter, born at Lubeck, about 1648, was designed 
for a military life, and sent to Leyden to study 
mathematics and fortification, but, showing a decided 
bent for painting, was placed under Boland Rem- 
brandt at Amsterdam. He visited Italy in 1672, 
where he became a disciple of Carlo Maratti and 
Bernini, and painted several historical pieces and 
portraits both at Rome and Venice. On his return, 
he was induced to visit England, in 1674; and, 
having painted a much admired fnmily picture, 
which was seen by the duke of York, the latter 
introdoced the painter to Charles II., by whom he 
was much patronised. He was equally fiivoured by 
James II. and William HI., for the latter of whom 
he painted the beauties at Hampton court, and 
several of the portraits iu tlie gallery of admirals. 
He also took the portrait of the csar Peter for the 
same sovereign, who, hi 1692, knighted him, and 
made him gentleman of the privy chamber. Queen 
Anne continued him in the same office, and George 
I. made him a baronet. He continued to practise 
hb art to an advanced age, and had reached his 
seventy-fifth year at his death, in 1723. His inter- 
ment took place in Westminster abbey, under a 
splendid monument erected by Rysbrach, on which 
appears an epitaph by Pope. The airs of his heads 
are giacefiil, and lus colouring is lively, true, and 
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harmonious ; his drawing correct, and his di8positi«A 
judicious. He displays a singular want of imagina- 
tion in bis pictures, the attitudes, action, and dnipeir 
being insipid, unvarying, and ungiacefid. See Wai- 
pole's Anecdotet of Pahiimg, 

KNIEPHAUSEN, a lordship on the Jade, in 
the duchy of Holstein-Oldenburg, ountaining about 
thirty-two square miles, and 2900 inhabitants, has 
belonged, since 1757, to the counts of Bentink; was 
formerly a sovereign state, but was attached, in 1807, 
to the oepartment of East Frieslaud, in Holland ; in 
1810, to the department of Eastern Ems, in France ; 
and was sequestrated, in 1613, on account of the lord 
having taken part with the allies. Subsequentlv, It 
was occupied by Oldenburg, which deprived the lord 
of his sovereignty, but left him in possession of the 
revenue, &c. In this condition he has been obliged 
to remain, as the Genqan diet would not recognise 
him as an independent prince. The name Kniefi- 
hauien is derived from a castle, to which belong 
eight houses with fifty inhabitants, and in which the 
chancery, archives, &c., of this Lilliputian govern- 
ment are kept. At the congress of Aix-la-Chapeilc, 
the lord of Kniephausen appeared, and gave rise to 
much ridicule, by assuming the airs of an uidependeiit 
prince. 

KNIGGB, AD0LFHT7S Francis Prvdkric Louis. 
Baron de, was bom October 16, 1762, at Brendei^ 
beck, not fiur from Hanover. His fiitber died in 
1766, leaving him an estate deeply embarrassed, la 
1769, he went to tlie university of Gottingen. In 
1777, he was made a chamberlain at Weimar. He 
died at Bremen, May 6, 1796, after a rather unsettled 
life. Knigge wrote a variety of works. His novels 
were once very popular, on account of ttieir easy 
style of narration, and a tinge of satire and popular 
philosophy. His Journey to Brunswick was, for a 
considerable time, much read. The work which 
gave him the greatest reputation was his Uber den 
Umgang mii Menachen (On Intercourse with Men) 
a book which contains some good advice, but is 
disfigured by a minuteness of petty precepts. Knigge 
vras also a member of the iliuminati, and thus became 
implicated in some of the disputes relating to that 
order. See SAart^a Biography of the Baron AMphtu 
von Knigge, Hanover, 1825. 

KNIGHT, hi chess. The move of this piece has 
given rise to an interesting proUem, in regard to the 
various modes by which the chess-board may be 
covered by the knight The path of the knight over 
the board is of two kinds, terminable and intermina> 
Ue. U is interminable whenever the concluding 
move of a series is made in a square, which lies within 
reach by the knight of that finom which he originally 
set out, and is terminable in every other instance. 
Euler, in the Meroohv of the Academy of Berlin, for 
1759, has given a method of filling up all the squares 
setting out from one of the comers. He has like- 
wise given an interminable route, and has explained 
the method by which the routes may be varied, so 
as to end upon any square. Solutions of the same 
problem have also neen given by Montmort, Demoi- 
vre, and Mahan. 

KNIGHT, Richard Patkb ; a patron of teaming 
and the fine arts, to the study and encouragement S 
which he devoted a greet portion of his time and 
ample fortune. His father, from a dread lest his son's 
constitution should be impaired by the disdpline of a 
public school, kept him at home till his niurteenth 
year ; but, on his decease, young Knight was placed 
at a large seminary, where he soon distingaished 
himself by his progress in classical literature, his fo- 
vourite study. His splendid collection of ancient 
bronses, medals, pictures, and drawings, in his mw«eum 
at his hou!»e in Sobo square, gave equal proo6 of his 
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tasta and liberality. This collection he bequeathed, 
at his death, to tlie British museum. His principal 
writings are, Remains of the Worship of Priapus, 
lately existing in Naples, and its Connexion with 
the Mystic Theology of the Ancients (4to, 1786); an 
Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet (4to, 1791); 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste (8vo, 
1805); and Prolegomena in Momerum, reprinted in 
the Classical Jounial. He was also author of some 
poems. He died in 1824, aged 76. 

KNIGHTHOOD. See Chivalry. 

KNIGHTS OF ST JOHN. See John, KnighUofSt, 

KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, or KNIGHTS OF 
PARLIAMENT, in the British polity, are two 
knights, or gentlemen of estate, who are elected on 
the lung's writ, by the freeholders of every county, 
to represent them in parliament. The qualification 
of the knight of the shire is, to be possessed of £600 
per annum in a freehold estate. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, ^et Templar*. 

KNIPHAUSEN. %e6 Kniephauien. 

KNIVES. See Cvilery. 

KNOLLES, RicHAan, author of a History of the 
Turks, was entered at the oniTersity of Oxford about 
1560, and became a fellow of Lincoln college, which 
he left to be master of the free school of Sandwich, 
in Kent. He composed his History of the Turks 
(folio, 1610), bdng tlie labour of twelve years. It 
has passed through several editions, and is executed 
in a manner which has transmitted his name with 
honour to posterity. Se? eral continuations have ap- 
peared, the last of which is that of Sir Paul Rycaut. 
KnoUes is also author of the lives and conquests of 
the Ottoman kings and emperors until 1610, and a 
Brief Discourse on the Greatness of the Turkish 
Empire. He translated Bodiu's Six Books of a Com- 
monwealth. 

KNOUT; the severest punishment in Russia. 
The criminal, standing erect, and bound to two stakes, 
receives the lashes, which are inflicted with a leather 
strap, in the point of which wire is interwoven, oo 
the Dare back. Almost every lash is followed by a 
stream of blood. From 100 to 120 lashes are the 
highest number inflicted, and are considered equal 
to the punishment of death. If the criminal survives, 
he is exiled for life into Siberia. Formerly, the nose 
was sUt up, and the ears cut off, in addition, and a W 
(tvor, rogue) cut in the skin of the forehead, and made 
indelible by rubbing in gunpowder. At present, the 
two former punishments, at least, are abolished. If 
the criminal is sentenced to a smaller number of 
lashes, tlie last part of the punishment is not inflicted, 
and he is sent to Siberia for a few years only. 

KNOX, John, the chief promoter of the reforms' 
tion in Scotland, was descended from an ancient 
&mily, and bom at Gifibrd, in East Lothian, in 1505. 
He received his education at the university of St 
Andrews, where he took the degree of master of arts 
much before the usual age. Having embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, he began, as usual, with tlie 
study of scholastic divinity, in which he so much dis- 
tinguished himself, that he was admitted into priest's 
onfen before the time appointed by the canons. He 
soon became weary of the theology of the schools, 
and resolved to apply himself to that which was more 
plain and practical. This alteratk>n of opinion led 
hini to attcHid the sermons of Thomas Guillaume, or 
Williams, a friar of eminence, who was so bold as to 
preach against the pope's authority ; and be was still 
more impressed by the instructions of the celebrated 
George Wishart, so that he relinquished all thoughts 
of officiating in the church of Rome, and became 
tutor to the sons of the laiids of Long Niddrie and 
Ormistoioi, who had embraced the reformed doctrines. 
Hera be preached not only to his pupil^ but to the 



people of the neighbourhood, ontil intermptrd by 
catxlinal Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews, wIm 
obliged him to conceal himself ; and he thought of 
retiring to Germany. The persuasion of the tatlim 
of his pupils, and the assassination of Beaton by Uie 
Leslies, encouraged hun to remain. He took sheitff , 
under Uie protection of the latter, in the cutle of Sc 
Andrews, where, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
clergy of St Andrews, he preached the prindplft of 
the reformation with extraordinary boldnin, until the 
castle of St Andrews surrendered to the Prend) iii 
July, 1547, when he was carried with the garrison 
into France, and remained a prisoner on buird tiie 
galleys until the latter end of 1549. Beine then ctt 
at liberty, he passed over to England, and, arririo; 
in London, was licensed eitlier by Cranmer or the 
protector Somerset, and appointed preadier, first at 
Berwick, and afterwards at Newcastle. In \hSl, 
he was appointed chaplain to Edward V(., aod 
preached before the king, at Westminster, who r^ 
commended Cranmer to give him the living of All- 
hallows, in London, whidi Knox declined, not choos- 
ing to omfonn to the English liturgy. It b said tlsi 
he refused a bishopric, regarding all prelacy as sa- 
vouring {^ the kingdom of antichrisL He, howprer, 
continued liis practice as an itinerary preacher, uutil 
the accession of Mary, in 1554, when he quittrd 
England, and sought refuge at Geneva, where he had 
not long resided before he was invited, bj the Eng- 
lish congregation of refugees at Frankfort, to becofoe 
their minister. He unwillingly accepted this mvita- 
tion, at the request of John Calvin, and cootiowd 
his services until embroiled in a dispute with doctor 
Cox, afterwards bishop of Ely, who strenoously con- 
tended for the liturgy of king Edward. Knox, in \f 
usual style of bold vituperation, having in a trratise 
published in England, called the emperor of Geroaaj 
as great an enemy to Christ as Nero, his opponents 
ao(nised him to the senate of treason, both apm^t 
the emperor and queen Mary; on whidi he rerdTed 
private notice of his danger, and again retired tu 
Geneva, whence, aflter a residence of a fev mouths, 
he ventured, in 1555, to pay a visit to bis native 
country. Finding the professors of the Protestist 
religion greatly increased in number, and formed irto 
a society under the inspection of regular tesche r. hr 
finally joined them, and produced so grtnt an eftct 
by his exertions, both in Edinburgh and other piac«>, 
that the Roman Catholic clergy, alarmed at his pr^ 
gress, summoned him to appear before the oi ifl the 
church of the Blackfriars, in that metropolis, May 
15, 1556. This summons he purposed to obey, rat- 
ing on the support of a formidable party of nobifs 
and gentry, whidi so ahumed his opponents, that 
Uiey dropped the prosecution. Thus eflcouia|i», 
he continued preaching with additional twtfl ^ 
boldncKSS, and was even uiduced to write to the qw^ 
regent, Mary of Lorraine, a letter, in whii^ h« 
earoesUy exhorted her to listen to the Proitftaiii 
doctrines. While thus occupied, he was strooiiy 
urged to pay a visit to the English congregattae i! 
Geneva; and he accordingly departed for that piacr 
in July, 155G. He was no sooner gone than tv 
bishops summoned him to appear before then; aN* 
as that was fanpossible,tliey passed sentence of dri<^ 
against him as a heretic, and burned him in '^<T* 
tlie cross at Edinburgh, Against this seniencr ii« 
drew up an energetic appeal, which was printed »i 
Geneva, in 1558, previously to which, he was vs^ 
to return to Scotland, and had actuallj rrtrii^ 
Dieppe on his way, when he received ot her k^ <j** 
recommending delay; which epistles he ■*"**?rLt 
such strong remonstrances against linidity avl 1^ 
sliding, that those to whom he adcfavssed t^^*" '"J^ 
into t solemn bond or ooveuaut, dated D«ce»h^ **• 
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1557, " that they wdbld follow forth their purpose^ 
ftiid commit themselves, atul whatever God had given 
Uiem, into his hands, rather tiian suffer idolatry to 
reign, and the subjects to be defrauded of the only 
food of their souls." Knox, in the mean time, had 
returned to Geneva, where he published his treatise 
entitled the First Blast of the Truoipet against tlie 
monstrous Regimen of Women, chiefly aimed at the 
cruel government of queen Mary of England, and at 
tlte attempt of the queen regent of Scotland to rule 
wiitiout a parliament. A S^nd Blast was to have 
followed; but the accession of queen Elisabeth to the 
throne of England, who was expected to be friendly 
to the Protestant cause, prevented it. In April, 1659, 
he would have visited England, but was prevented 
by the resentment felt by Elisabeth at his late treatise. 
He therefore proceeded directly to Scotland, where 
he found a persecution of the Protestants just ready to 
commence at Stirling. He hurried to the scene of action 
to stiare the danger, and, mounting a pulpit, inflamed 
the people by a vehement harangue against idolatry. 
The indiscretion of a priest, who, immediately on tlie 
conclusion of this discourse, was preparing to oele. 
bmte mass, precipitated his hearers into a general 
attack on the churches of the city, in which the altars 
were overturned, the pictures destroyed, the images 
broken, and tlie monasteries almost levelled to the 
ground. These proceedings were censured by the 
reformed preachers, and by the leaders of the party. 
From this time, Knox continued to promote the refor- 
mation by every means in his power, and, by his 
correspondence with the secretary Cedl, was diiefiy 
instrumental in establishing the negotiation between 
the congregation and the English, which terminated 
in the march of an English army into Scotland. 
Being joined by almost all the chief men of the 
country, these forces soon obliged the French troops, 
who had been the principal support of the regent, to 
quit the kingdom : and the parfiament was restored 
to its former independence. Of that body, the 
majority had embraced Protestant opinions, and no 
opportunity was omitted of assailing the ancient 
religion, until at length the Presbyterian plan recom- 
mended by Knox and his brethren, was finally sanc- 
tioned, the old ecclesiastical courts being abolished, 
and the exercise of religious worship, according to 
the rites of the Roman church, prohibited. In 
August, 1561, the unfortunate Mary, then widow 
of Francis H., king of France, arrived in Scotland 
to reign in her own right. She immediately set up 
a mass in the royal cliapel, which, being much fre- 
quented, excited the zeal of Knox, who was equally 
intolerant with the leaders of the conquered party; 
and, in the face of an order of the privy council, 
allowing the private mass, he openly declared from 
the pulpit, '* that one mass was more frightful to him 
timn 10,000 armed enemies, landed in any part of 
Uie realm.*' This freedom gave pvat offence, and 
the queen had long and angry conferences with him 
on that and other occasions, in which he never paid 
the slig'htest homage either to sex or rank. He 
preached with equal openness against the marriage 
of Mary; and Darnley, after his union, being induced 
to hear him, he obser\'ed,in the course of his sermon, 
that "God set over them, for their offences and in- 
gratitude, boys and women.'' In the year 1567, he 
preaclied a sermon at the coronation of James VI., 
when Mary had been dethroned, and Murray ap. 
lointed regent. In 1572, he was greatly offended 
with a convention of ministers at Leith, for permitting 
tlie titles of archbishop and bishop to remain during 
the king's minority, altliough he approved of the 
regulations adopted in reference to their elections. 
At this time, his constitution was quite broken, and 
he received on additional shock by the news of tlie 



massacre of St Bartholomew. He had, however^ 
strength enough to ureacli against it, which he 
desired the French ambassador might be acquainted 
with, but soon after took to his bed, and died, Nov. 
24, 1572. He was interred at Edinburgh, several 
lords attending, and particularly tlie earl of Morton, 
that day chosen regent, who, when he was laid in 
his grave, exclaimed, '* There lies he who never feared 
the race of man, who hath been often threatened with 
dag and dagger, but yet hath ended his days in peace 
and honour; for he had God's providence watdiing 
over him in an especial manner when his life was 
sought." The character of this eminent reformer 
has oeen sketched by doctor Robertson, in his His- 
tory of (Scotland, who, in observing upon the severity 
of his deportment, impetuosity of temper, and leal- 
ous intolerance, observes, that the qualities which 
now render hii;^ less amiable, 6tted him to advance 
the reformation among a fierce people, and enabled 
him to encounter dangers, and surmount opposition, 
to whidi a more gentle spirit would Imve yielded. 
John Knox was a man of exalted princiijles, great 
intellectual energy, undaunted intrepidity, and ex- 
emplary piety aiM morality. He was twice married, 
and had two sons by his first wife. His writings, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are, a Faithful 
Admonition to the Professors of the Gospel of Christ 
in the Kingdom of England (1554); a Letter to Queen 
Mary, Regent of ScoUand ; a Steady Exhortation to 
Enghmd for the speedy embracing of Christ's Gospel. 
After his death appeared hb History of tlie Reforma- 
tion of Religion within the Realm of Scotland, to tlie 
fourth edition of which (Edinburgh, 1732, folio) areap- 
pended all his other works. See M' Crie's Life of Knox, 

KNOX, VicEsiBius, D. D. ; an eminent divine, 
author of a variety of works, both in theology and 
polite literature. He was bom Dec. 8, 1752, and 
educated at Oxford. On the death of his father, he 
was chosen his successor in the head-mastership of 
Tunbridge grammar school, over which he presided 
Jiirty-three years, till, retiring in 1812, he was him- 
self, in turn, succieeded bv his son. His works, many 
of which have been translated into various European 
languages, are. Essays, moral and literary (tliree vols. 
8vo aiMl 12mo) ; Liberal Education (two volumes, 
8vo and 12mo); Winter Evenings (three volumes, 
8vo and 12mo) ; Personal Nobility, or Letters to a 
young Nobleman (one volume, 12mo) ; Christian 
Philosophy (two volumes, I2mo) ; Considerations on 
the Nature and Efficacy of the Lord's Supper (one 
volume, 8vo), and a pamphlet on the National Impor- 
tance of Classical Education, with a variety of ser- 
mons on different occasions ; expurj^ted editions of 
Horace and Juvenal, and a series oi selections finom 
the works of the best English authors, generally 
known as Elegant Extracts, and Elegant Epistles. 
Doctor Knox wrote tiie Latin language with great 
purity and elegance, both in prose and verse. He 
died Sept. 6, 1621. 

KOBOLD, in Germany; a spirit which differs from 
the spectre in never having been a living human 
creature. It corresponds to tlie English ^06/111. The 
kobold is connected with a house, or a fiunily, and 
appears in bodily shape. Though inclmed to mis- 
chievous teasing, they do, on the whole, more good 
than evil to men, except when irritated. In the mines, 
they are thought to' appear, sometimes in the shape 
of a blue flame, sometimes in tluit of a dwarfish child, 
and to indicate rich veins. They do the miners mis- 
chief when disturbed by them. 

JCOCH, Christopher, William, professor of law, 
at Strasbui^, and a writer well vened in the history 
of the middle ages, bom 1737, at Buxweiler, in 
Alsace, conducted the school for teaching public law 
in Strasburg with such success, Uiat schoUin flocked 
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Uiith«r from the most distant countries. In 1761/ 
Koch published his Comtueniatio de CoUaiione Digni- 
UUmm H Beneficiorum eccletiatticorum in Imperio 
Gtrmanieo, and, in 1780, his Commentary upon the 
Pmgmatic Sanction. In Paris, he collected (1762) 
materials for the continuation of the Historia Zaerin^ 
go-JBaderuu, which appeared under the name of 
bchoepflin, who, however, had only composed the 
first Tolume. In 1780, Joseph II. conferred upon 
Koch the rank of nobleman. He remained a profes- 
sor in Strasburg, until the university was broken up. 
In 1789, ha was sent as deputy to Paris, by the Pro- 
testants in Alsace, in order to obtain the acknow- 
ledgment of their civil and religious freedom, which 
was effected by the decree of tlie 17th August, 1790. 
After the breaking out of the revolution, he was sent, 
by the department of the Lower Rhine, as deputy to 
the legislative assembly, where lie shqwed himself a 
friend to constitutiomU monarchy. The anarchists 
threw him into prison, from which he was not deliv- 
ered tiU after eleven mouths' confinement, and the 
overthrow of Robespierre. In 1802, he was appointed 
8 member of the tribunate, in which capacity he did 
much hr the restoration of order in church afiairs, 
and the re-establishment of the Protestant university 
in Strasburg. After the dissolution of the tribunate, 
Koch refused to fiU any other office ; but the govern- 
ment granted him, without any solicitation on his part, 
a salary of 3000 francs, and, in 1810, the tiUe of rec- 
tor in the university at Strasburg. He died Oct 25, 
1813. Besides the above-named works, he is the 
author of the following : — Tables gdiialogiquet det 
maitans soutferaines de VEurope (Strasburg, 1782 — 
1784) ; HieL abregee dee Traitee de Paia depute la 
Pais de fFetlphalie (Basil, 1791, 4 vols. ; contuiu<*d 
byScholl, Paris, 1818, 15 volumes); Tableau dee 
Riwdutions de VEurope depuis le Boulevereemeni de 
V Empire Romain en Occident (Basil, 1802, Paris, 
1814 ct seq., four vols.); and 71i6/e dee Traitee enire 
la France et lee Puiaeancee Strangles de^is la Paix^ 
de fVeetphalie ; with a new collection ot diplomatic' 
documents (Basil, 1802). Koch was a roan of great 
acuteness, equanimity, patience, and nobleness of 
character. 

KOENIG ; German for king ; prefixed to many 
gecMfraphical names, as, Konigeberg (king's mountain). 

KOH ; an Indo-Germanic word, signifying moun- 
lain ; e. g. Hindookoh (mountains of India). 

KOLA ; a seaport of Russia, the chief town in 
Russian Lapland (now called the circle of Kola), in 
Archangelskoe ; 540 miles N. Petersburg ; Ion. 33^ 
0^ £. ; Uit. 68*' 32' N. ; houses, fifty ; churches, two. 
It is situated near the North sea, on the river Kola, 
which forms a bay at its mouth, where is a considera- 
ble fishery for wliales, sea-dogs, and other fish, which 
the Inhabitants cure for sale. The circle, including 
the whole of Russian Lapland, is very dreary and 
thinly peopled, supposed to contain not more than 
2000 hihabitanU. 

KOLBERG. See Colberg. 

KOLIN. See Colin. 

KOLLER, Baron op ; Austrian field-marshal- lieu- 
tenant ; one of the commissioners who accompanied 
Napoleon, m 1814, to Elba, after his abdication. Kel- 
ler had to prote<:t Napoleon against a rabble infuriated 
by priests and ultras, and always preserved the great 
ooat of Napoleon, who had put on his (KolTer's) 
imiibrro, in order to be less exposed to danger. When 
KoUer returned from Elba, he fulfilled Napoleon's 
wish to conclude a treaty of commerce between 
Genoa and Elba, llie conduct of Koller is highly 
praiseworthy, if we consider how mucli the passions 
of men were excited against Napoleon, and how 
much a liberal treatment of him was misconstrued. 
GeMcal KoU«r afterwards served with the Austrian 



army in Naples. He died Aug. S3, 1826. He Irfi 
an excellent collection of antiques. 

KOM, or COM, or KOOM (ancient Gl<«jui>; • 
town of Persia, in Irak ; 150 miles N. Ispahan ; lun. 
51* 14' E. ; lat. 34* 20' N. ; population, about I5j000. 
It is said to have contained, fiirmerly, 15,000 hoiBK. 
but is now much reduced, and exhibits extensve 
ruins. It is esteemed by the Persians a holy city, 
and tias a celebrated mosque, and an asylum for 
debtors, who are protected end supported. One of 
the mosques is highly esteem^ oy the Peniaos, 
because of the sepulchres of Shah Sophy, and his vs 
Shah Abbas II., and that c^ Sidy Patina, gnod- 
daughter of Mohammed. These tombs are frequented 
by pilgrims from ail parts of Persia, who resort hithff 
once a year to pay their devotions. Kom is cele- 
brated for manufacturing the best sabres and ponianis 
of all Persia. The walls of the town are My, 
and it has seven gates. The grand basar cro«rt 
the town from one gate to the other ; besides vrfairh, 
there are others well furnished with ooflTeeJioos^, 
and shops of various kinds. The country roued 
about is fertile in rice and fruit. 

KOMORN, the capital of the county of Kooon!, 
in Hungary, with 11,500 inhabitants, has a gyvna- 
sium, and carries on some commerce. On the iflaul 
of Schutt, 2000 paces distant, between the Vlaae 
and Danube, is a fortress, recently erected, vhicb b 
rendered almost impregnable by nature and art. 

KONIGSBKRO (that is, king'e mowdain) ; \k 
capital of Prussia Proper, seat of many cirii and 
military authorities, and superior judidal tribunsh; 
63,800 inhabitants; 4108 houses; lat. 54<'42'12'N.; 
Ion. 20<' 29' E. It is situated on the Pn^el, not k 
from the influx of tliis river into the Frische HbIT. 
Konigsberg is an important seaport of the Baltic, and 
formerly l>elonged to the Hanseailc league, li has 
some considerable buildings, as, for instance, ^t 
cathedral, with the tombs of the grand masters of thr 
Teutonic order, and the dukes. The uoivrrsityot 
Konigsberg was founded in 1544, by the margrave 
Albert I., duke of Prussia, and has at prrseni 300 
students. It is largely endowed for poor stiuieoU 
The library contains 60,000 volumes. The astronoopr 
Bessel is a professor of this university. Ksnl (aug!>' 
here a long time. Laree vessels cannot sail up to 
the city, but they are obu^ed to remain atPillsu, t>Mr 
fortress and port of Konigsberg. Its commerce ha^ 
very much declined. 

KONIGSMARK, Maria A ctrora, countess of, i«<e 
of tlie many mistresses of Augtistus 11., king u^ 
Poland, and elector of Saxony, bom about 1^8, «v 
descended from one of the oldest fomilies of BrsniifB* 
burg. She was one of the most celebrated woofD 
of her age, on account of her personal charms uti^ 
uiicomrooii talents, and of the part which she ytt- 
formed in politics. While a girl, she wrote anl 
spoke Swedish, German, French, Italian, and Fn^I^U 
read the classics in the original, hud an exirn^i^^ 
knowledge of history and geography, and evea r«>oi- 
posed poems in French and Italian. She played ^ 
several instruments, composed music, and sut%, v*i 
painted with ^at skill. Several proofs of t^ 
talent for paintmg still remaui at Quediinburg. ^' 
had also a delicate wit, and fine powers of cuhvk^ 
tion. Thus giiled and accomplished, she arrivni, in 
lGy4, in Dresden, with her two sisters. The elrcu* 
fell in love with her at first sight. She r<^teti. ^ 
a long time, all his offers, though he tried every 
means \o gain her : at Uist she yi«4ded, andapp^rfd 
at court as his mistress. She bore him a %^ U« 
famous marshal Saxe (q. v.). But when the pa.<^<i 
of the fickle kin^ cooled, the countess knew nov lo 
sustain her misiortune with dignity ; and he alw«T9 
remained on terms of friendship with her. By U 
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infloenoe she wm appofnted, by the ooort of Vimna, 
superintendent of Qtiedlinburg (in 1700), where the 
resided, at intervals, until her death. The king's 
esteem for her talents appears from the circumstance 
that be sent her, in 1702, to Charles XII., to negotiate 
a peace ; but Charles refused to see ber. Sl^ died 
in 172^8. She was beloved by'all around her, and 
Tery benevolent towards the poor. Her brother, 
count Philip Christopher, the last male of this fomily, 
was assassinated, in 1094, in the castle of Hanover, 
by the order of the elector £mest Augustus, because 
he had offered to assist the princess i^phia Dorothea 
(who died in prison at Allien, 1726) in her projected 
flight. 

KONTGSTEIN; a rooimtaln-fortresB, on the Elbe, 
in the kingdom of Saxony, not fiir from the frontier 
of Bohemia. It is impregnable. A solitary mountain 
of sandstone rises 14(X) feet almost perpendicularly : 
the surface is more than a mile in circumference. 
But tile fortress is of no military importance, as it 
cannot serve for a rallying point or point of support 
for an army, nor impede Uie march of an enemy. It 
is very useful, however, as a place of deposit for 
precious articles, for instance, the invaluable pictures 
of the Dresden gallery, in times of war. It cannot 
be undermined, nor can it be reduced by cutting off 
its supplies, as the small garrison necessary to hold 
it, can raise grain enonrh for their subsistence on the 
top of the mountain. There is a well 1 172 feet deep. 
About 600 people reside on the top. The cannon 
of the fortress command the town oelow it on the 
river Elbe. The Lilienstein (q. v.) is opposite. 

KOPECK ; a Russian coin. See Copeck, and Coin, 

KOPF ; German for head; appearing in many 
geographical words, for summit f also koppe. 

KORAIS. See Coray, 

KORAN [Al- Koran, \.e,ihe Koran^ which means 
originally the reading, or that tohioh is to be read; 
also called at Forkan, because it is divided into 114 
furas or chapters; also at Mothaf, the volume; 
at Kitahy the book ; at Dhikr, the recollection) is 
the religious code of the Mohammedans, written in 
Arabic by Mohammed. The parts were collected 
into a volume by Mohammed's fiither-in-law and 
successor, Abubekir. According to the Mohamme- 
dan doctrine, the prophet received the Koran from the 
angel Gabriel, written upon parchment made of the 
skin of the ram which Abraham sacrificed in the 
room of his son Isaac. The 'volume was ornamented 
with precious stones, gold, and silver, from Paradise. 
According to other traditions, Mohammed is said to 
have drawn up the Koran with the assistance of a 
Persian Jew, raM>i Warada Ebn Nawaal, and a Nee- 
torian monk, the abbot of the convent of Addol 
Kaisi, at Bosra, in Syria; but nothing certain is 
known respecting these two persons, though it appears 
beyond a ck)ubt,Ies8 from the author's doctrines than 
from the expressions, his tales, and his mentioning 
several prophets, &c., that he was well acquainted 
with the Old and New Testament, though he hhnself 
cites only the Pentateuch and the Psalms. In the 
twenty-first chapter, he represents the Almighty as 
saying, ** I have promised in the books of Moses and 
ill the Psalms, that my virtuous servants on earth 
sliall have the earth for their inheritance.'' A num- 
ber of passages miriii be quoted wliich prove his 
knowleage m the wnole Bible ; and not only was he 
acquainted with the religions systems of the Jews and 
Christians, but also with those of the Sabaeans and 
Magians, from all of which he seems to have drawn 
materials which he incorporated into a system, after 
the ides of establishing a religion in his country, 
where numberless sects of pagans, Jews, Christians, 
Sabaeans, and Magians existeo, had risen in his mind, 
lie lived, as is well known, much in solitude, where 



J he doubtless meditated on his doctrine, and the grCMt 
I mission which he thought himself called upon to 
accomplish. He does not reject the doctrines of any 
secti but tokes from all. He asserts that he wishes 
to restore the true faith to its purity. The unitv of 
God is his fundamental doctrine, which is clearly laid 
down in the symtxH of the Moslem — '^ God b God» 
and Mohammed is his prophet." The unity of God 
is the very aim of his mission, and, according to him, 
had been the essence and the basis of all true reli- 
gion, with which ceremoniee and customs were onlv 
accidentally connected. Thus he says, id theeleveDth 
chapter of the Koran, *^ We make no difference 
between that which God has taught in, and that 
which Abraham, Isaac, Ishmoel, the twelve tribes, 
Moses and Jesus have learned from tlie Lord. We 
believe in God, and are Moslem." And, in the fourth 
chapter, it is said, '* God commands thet to receive 
the religion which he prescribed to Noali, which lie 
has revealed unto thee, and wluch he impaorted to 
Abraham, Moses, arid Jesus. " Who can say whether 
it was the desire of establidiing pure monotheism in 
his country, or ambition, whicn led him to call him- 
self a prophet ? But even in the way in which he 
speaks of his inspirations, we may discern an endM^ 
vour not to deviate from ideas already adopted, 
or, at least, the evidence of his being strongly 
influenced iiy them. He professed to liave nocturnal 
intercourse with the angel Gabriel, who brougiit him 
the Koran precisely as it stands^ verse for verse^ 
chapter for chapter, from heavea. In tlie doctrine 
of the Magians, the angel Gabriel is the angel of 
revelation. Besides ine fundamental doctrine of 
the unity of God, the Koran establishea several other 
articles of faith. Thus, in chapters four, six, seven, 
and forty-eight, the doctrine of good ami bad angels 
is set forth, which was aeneral with tlie Arabians 
before Mohammed. Mohammed returns most fre- 
quently to the doctrine of the resurrection and the 
last judgment. The way in which he enleavours lo 
set it forth has much similarity with that of St Paul. 
He even borrows expressioos from the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, when he speaks of the last 
judgment. In chapter forty-three, it is said, '< When 
the trumpet souads the second time, they shall rise 

?|uiclLly from the graves to appear before God ;" and 
urther, '* A sound of the trumpet of judgment will 
assemble all men before my throne, and every one 
shall there receive the reward of his deeds." In 
regard to the form of the last judgment, Mohammed 
followed the doctrines of the Jews and Magians; for 
instance, the passage of the narrow bridge Al-SiraC 
(q. v.), the book in which all the actions of men are 
set down, and the scale in which they are weighed* 
Mohammed's paradise, too, is quite Jewish and 
Magian. Anciher dogma is set forth in the Koran, 
yet not explicitly, that of the unchangeable decrees 
of God. Mohammed used the doctrine of predesti- 
nation with great success, to infine into his adherents 
undaunted courage, which elevated them above all 
perils^ Probably he adopted, in this case, views 
ahready widely spread. With the Safanans, the belief 
in predestinatioD was fhmly established, and founded * 
on the unchangeable course of the stars, and their 
influence upon the life and actions of men and the 
course of events. With the Magians this doctrine 
followed from their system of the good and evil prin- 
ciples, and probably it had passed from both to the 
Arabians. In regard to religious exercises, too, 
Mohammed adopted such as Sb found, giving more 
universality and precision to those whidi were vague. 
The Konn prescribes prayer, fosting, alms, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The first includes every thing 
rebuing to the purifications and ablutions, by which 
the faiufttl prepares himself for prsyer. Mohammed 
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considered this exercise of the greatest importance. 
When tlie Tajesites sent an embassy to the prophet 
to request him to alisolve them from the troubiesome 
observance of tiiis exercise, his answer was, " Reli- 
gion is nothing without prayer." In anotlier passage 
he calls prayer the *' Itey to paradise. *' He surpassed 
the severity of the rabbis, and prescribed prayer five 
times a day, with the face turned towards Mecca. 
Tuminfr the face, during prayer, toward a certain 
point, IS a common custom witli the Orientals. It 
was particnlarly so with the Jews, Sabsans, and 
Magians, who call the point to which they turn kebla. 
In the beginning, Mohammed adopted the same kebla 
with the Jews, i. e. the city of Jerusalem. In the 
second year, he changed the kebla to Mecca. The 
way which he prescribed for calling the people to 
prayer was at first that of the Jews and Christians, 
but he afterwards adopted another. To give alms, 
was always a particular trait of the Arabians, but 
Mohammed made it obli^tory. The pilgrimage, or 
something similar, had existed with most sects before 
him. In respect to the civil laws, relating to poly- 
gamy, divorce, inheritance, &c., Mohammeafoilotred 
step for step, the laws of Moses and the decisions of 
the rabbis, only adapting them to the customs and 
prejudices of his countrymen. As for the propa- 
gation of his reUgion, Mohammed only requires 
ntnn converts the pronunciation of the woras of 
liis fundamental doctrine ; he enjoins no aljura- 
iion, no violejit separation from a former fiiith. To 
the Jews he says, that he only comes to restore the 
faith of their fathers in its purity ; to the Christians, 
that Jesus is the best of prophets, and sometimes he 
wishes to pass with them as the Paraclete. Except- 
ing the worship of idols, which was positively against 
his fundamental doctrines, he attadcs few old customs; 
and, though he prohiliits the use of inebriating liquors, 
and requires fiistinr, yet he says, " God intended that 
his religion should he easy, else, as he well knew, you 
would only become hypocrites*' — a sentiment probably 
caused by the state of the Christian and Jewish sects, 
witti which he was acquainted. The description of his 
paradise is voluptuous and giowing. The language 
of the Koran is considered the purest Arabic, and 
contains such charms of style and poetic beauties, 
that it remains inimitable. Its moral precepts are 
pure. A man who should observe them strictly, 
would lead a virtuous life. *^ From the Atlantic to 
the Ganges/' says Gibbon, *< tlie Koran is acknow- 
ledged as the fundamental code, not only of theology, 
but of civil and criminal Jurisprudence ; and the 
laws which regulate the actions and the property of 
mankind, are guarded by the infallible and immut- 
able sanction c? Uie will of God." The Koran repeat- 
edly enjoins belief in one God, and implicit obedience 
towards him, charity, mildness, abstinence from 
spirituous liquors, toleration, and ascribes particular 
merit to death in the cause of religion. It is about 
equal in site to the New Testament. It differs 
greatly from the Bible by forming one whole, instead 
of being a collection of very different books, uncon- 
nected with each other. The divisions sometimes 
luive strange inscriptions. Many elevated passages 
odom the Koran, but it of^en becomes tedious by its 
repetitions. The Koran is daily read once through 
in the mosques of the sultan and the a4joining cha- 
pels. (SfH) Jtlam, and Mohammed,) It was first 
printed by Alex. Pnganinus Brixiensis, at Venice, 
according to some about 1609, according to others 
in 1518, or as late as 15S0. In Thetei j4nU»r, Jlbo- 
nensii Jntrod. in Chaldaie, Lingtiam (Pavia, 1539), 
this edition is mentioned, and a passag^e cited, with 
reference to the sheet and the pnge ; it has, there- 
fore, certainly existed, but no copy is to be found in 
any library. The earliest editiooi at present known. 



is by Abr. Hinkelmann (Hamb., 1694, 4to) ; another, 
with a Latin translation (Padua, 1698, foL); &tiil 
another was published by order of Catharine II., by 
Mollah Usman Ismael (Petersburg, 1787, small 
folio; new edition, 1790, and 1793; reprinted, 
Kasan, 1809, fol.; anotlier ed., Kasan, 1803, large 
4to) ; Latin translations afier that of Robertos Reii- 
nensis (Ketenensis) ''Bale, 1543, foL new ed., Zurich, 
1550, fol.); one also byReineccius (Leipsic, Mii); 
an Italian translation, made afler the Latin (\>nioe, 
1547, 4to) ; French translations by And. du Ryer 
(Paris, 1649 ; Leyden, 1672, ISmo, and the Hapie, 
1683 or 1684, I2mo), with the introduction bj Ssit*. 
(2 vols., Amsterdam, 1770 or 1775, l2nio); hj 
Savary, (Paris, 1782, 2 vols.; new ed., Amst, 1786. 
2 vols.; and Paris, 1798 (an VII.); English vefsiom, 
by Sale (London, 1734, 4to, 1764, 1801, and 1811) 
The edition of London (1649, 4to ; new editkn, 
1688) is merely translated from the French tnnsb- 
tion of Du Ryer; German translation by Scbwi^gnr 
(Nuremberg, 1616 ; 2d edit, 1623). The Itabn 
translatkm has been followed in that of Mfgerlio 
(Frankfort on the Maine^ 1772), that <d Apta 
(Halle, 1775), and that of August! (WeisMnfeb and 
Leipsic, 1798). A Dutch translation of the Konn 
appeared at Hamburg (1641), (after Sohweig;^'! 
German Koran), and another by Ghuemaker (Rotter- 
dam, 1698). A voeabularium of the Koran vas 
published oy Willimet and Nodockum ool Foorkan 
(Calcutta, 1811, 4to). 

KORNACH, in the East Indies; in elefihant 
driver and keeper. 

KORNER, Theodore; a German poet, particu- 
larly celebrated for the spirited poems whidi he 
composed in the campaign against Napoleon (1813), 
in which he fell. He was bom in 1791 . His ftUur 
often received Sdiiller and Goethe in his house at 
Dresden. Komer first studied mining at Freyburfr. 
In 1810, he went to the university of Leipsic, wiiere 
his ardent temperament led him into acts of ioprs- 
dence, which obliged hfan to leave Leipoc He 
went to Vienna, where he wrote several dnmas. Ib 
1813, when all Germany took up arms aninst Ns- 
poleon, Komer served in the corps of Xntwv, s 
Prussian officer. In the battle ot Kitaeo, be «■« 
severely wounded in the head, but recovered durii^ 
tlie armistice, and, Aug. 26, 1813, fell on Uie firU 
of battle, pierced by a ball. An hour belwe, be hsd 
finished his famous song, the Address to his SwonI, 
and read it to his comrades.' An irun monuDcoi 
shows the place wtiere he rests under an oak uvf, 
near tlie vilhige of Wobbelin, in Mecklenbai|[. His 
father has published thirty-two of his war-sonj^i 
under the title Leier und SchweH^hjn and Svonl 
(Berlin, sixth ediUon, 1824). Many of these poto 
have been set to music by Weber, and, takeo as s 
whole, are unique. They have all become mtioial 
in Germany. Komer^s father also pablished bi^ 
other works. 

KOSCIUSKO, THADDErs, the last gfoeitlisaw 
of tlie republic of Poland, one of the noblest doiv 
ters of his aee, was descemied from an ancient wa 
noble, though not rich fiimily, in Ltthoania, and va^ 
bom in 1756. He was educated in the iniliu|7 
school at Warsaw. The prince Adam ^f'*'"]|)f: 
perceiving his talents and industry, made him sf^^ 
lieutenant in tlie corps of cadets^ and cent him. i^ 
his own expense, to France, where he studied drt*- 
ing and the military art. After his retora, be «s« 
made captain. But the conseqoenoea of an ^«^n 
passion for the daughter of Sosnowski, narsbsi o( 
Lithuania (who was afterwards married to the f^ 
Jos. Lubomirski), obliged him to leave Poland. n*1' 
tary studies, particularly in liistory »«<* "*f^'"'*!r!! 
and an elevated diameter, prepared hin fcr 1'^ 
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stnie^le for fre<>doin, in which he engaeed under 
Washuigton, who made Iiim bis aid. He distin- 
guished himself particularly at the siege of Ninety- 
Six, and was yetj highly esteemed hj the army and 
the commander-in-cliief. He and Lafayette were the 
only foreigners admitted into the Cinciimati. Kos- 
ciusko received the rank of general, and, in 1786, re- 
turned to Poland. When the Polish army was formed 
(1789), the diet appointed him a major-general. He 
declared himself tor the constitution of May 3, 1791, 
and served under prince Joseph Poniatowski. In 
tlie campaign of 1792, he distinguished himself 
n gainst the Russians at Zieleneck and Dubienka. At 
tlie latter place, under cover of some works which 
tie had thrown up in th& course of twejity-fbur hours, 
lie repulsed, with 4000 men, three successive attacks 
of 18,000 Russians, who prevailed only after the loss 
of 4000 men. Kosciusko retired wittiout having 
suffered severely. Wiien king StanisUus submitted 
to Catharine, he, with sixteen other officers, left the 
army, and was, therefore, obliged to retire from 
Poland. He went to Leipsic; and the legislative 
sissembly of France, at this time« gave him the rights 
of a French citizen. Tlie Poles becoming impatient 
under the oppression of Russia, some of Kosciusko's 
friends in Warsaw detennined to make an effort for 
the liberation of their country. They chose Kosci- 
usko their general, and made him acquainted with 
tlieir plans. He imparted them to the counts Igna- 
tius Potocki and Kolontiai in Dresden, wlio thought 
tlie enterprise injudicious. Kosciusko, however, went 
to the frontier, and sent general Zsjomseck and 
general Daiaiynski into the Russian provinces of 
Poland, to prepare every thing in silence. But 
when the Polish army was merged, in part, in Uie 
Kussian, and the remainder reduced to 15,000 men, 
the insurrection broke out before the tune fixed on. 
In Posen, Madalinski forcibly opposed the disso. 
idtion of his regiment. AH now flew to arms ; the 
llussian garrison was immediately expelled from Cra- 
cow. Just at tliis moment, Kosciusko entered the 
<3ty. The citiiens now formed the act of confederation 
of Cracow (March 24, 1794), and Kosciusko, at their 
head, called upon the Poles to restore the constitution 
of May 3. Kosciusko then advanced to meet the 
Russian forces. Without artillery, at the head of 
only 4000 men, part of whom were only armed with 
scythes and pikes, he defeated 12,000 Russians at 
Kaclawice (April 4, 1794). His army was now 
increased to 9000 men, and he formed a junction 
with general Grochowski. In the mean time, the 
Kussian garrisons of Warsaw and Wilna had been put 
to death, or made prisoners. Kosciusko checked the 
outbreak of popubr fury, sent troops against Vol- | 
liynia, and organised the government at Warsaw. 
He marched out of the city, with 13>000 men, to 
oppose 17,000 Russians and Prussians, attacked 
them at Sieiekocini, Juiie 6, but was defeated after 
an obstinate conflict. He retreated to his entrenched 
camp before Warsaw. The Prussians took Cracow. 
Disturbances broke out, in consequence, in Warsaw, 
June 28. The people murdered. a part of the 
prisoners, and hung some Poles who were connected 
with the Russians. But Kosciusko punished the 
guilty, and restored order. The king of Prussia 
now formed a junction with the Russians, and 
besieged Warsaw with 60,000 men. Kosciusko, 
however, kept up the courage of his countrymen. 
After two months of bloody fighting, he repelled, 
with 10,000 men, a general assault. All Great 
Poland now rose, under Dombrowski, against the 
Prussians. Thn circumstance, together with the loss 
of a body of artillery, compelled the king of Prussia 
to raise the siege of Warsaw. Thus this bold gen- 
eral, with an army of 20/XX) regular troops and 



40,000 armed peasants, maintained himself against 
four hostile armies, amounting in all to 150,000 men. 
His ereat power consisted in the confidence which 
his fellow citiiens reposed in him. The nephew of 
the king, once his general, served under him. Kos- 
ciusko had tmlimited power in the republic, but he 
displayed the integrity of Washington and the acti* 
vity of CaBsar. He attended to procuring supplies, 
superintended the raising and payment of monev, 
and prevented plundering and fraud, and was equally 
active in the council and the field. His days and 
nights, all his powers were devoted to his country. 
He secured the administraton of justice, abolished 
bondage, and finally restored to the nation, May 29, 
In the supreme national council which he established, 
the great power which had been delegated to him. 
Catharine at length decided the contest by an over- 
whelming superiority of numbers. Suwaroff defeated 
the Poles under Sierakowski at Brsec, in Volhynia, 
September 18 and 19. Repnin penetrated through 
Lithuania, and formed a union with Suwaroflf ; gen- 
eral Fersen was to support them with 12,000 men. 
To prevent this, Kosciusko marched from Warsaw 
with 21,000 men. Poninski was to have supported 
him with Ins division ; but the Russians intercepted 
the messenger. The united Russian armies under 
Fersen attacked the Poles, who were not more than 
one third as strong as the Russians^ October 10, at 
Macsiewice (about fifty miles from Warsaw) ; they 
were three times repulsed, but, on the fourth attack, 
they broke through the Polish lines. Kosciusko fell 
firom his horse covered with wounds, exclaiming, 
** Finis Poionia,** and was made prisoner by the 
enemy. In losing him, his country lost all Suwaroff 
stormed Prague, November 4; Warsaw capituUted 
on the 9th ; Madalinski left Great Pohind ; an Aus- 
trian army appeared before Lublin. But the noble 
efforts of the conquered had awakened the regard of 
Europe towards the unhappy country, and the dearest 
hopes of the nation—the restoration of their mon- 
archy, with a firee constitution — found a powerful 
support in public opinion. Catharine caused the 
hero and his noble colleagues, who were prisoners of 
war, to be thrown into a state prison. Paul I. gave 
them their liberty, and distinguished Kosciusko by 
marks. of his esteem. He presented his own sword 
to the general, who declined it with these words — 
'* I no longer need a sword, since I have no longer a 
country." To the day of his death, he never again 
wore a sword. Paul then presented him with 1600 
peasants, and his friend Niemcewics, tlie poet, with 
1000. When on the Russian firontier, Kosciusko 
declined this present by a letter. He and his friend 
now went by the way of France and London, whov 
Koschisko was treated with distinction, to America 
(1797). His fintune was very small. On his return 
to his native coimtry after the war of the revolution, 
be had received a pension firom America, and he now 
fiDund there such a reception as he deserved. In 
1798, he went to France. His countrymen in the 
Italian army presented to him the sabre of John 
Sobieski, whidi had been found (1799) at Loretto. 
Napoleon afterwards formed the plan of restoring 
Poland to its place among the nations, and thus, at 
the same time, injuring Russia and extending his 
own power over the east of Europe. But Kosciusko 
would take no part in this struggle, which was con- 
ducted by Dombrowski, in 1807 and 1808, being 
prevented less by iU health than by having given his 
word to Paul I. never to serve against the Russiana. 
To Napoleon's proposals he answovd, that "he 
would exert himself in the cause of Poland, when he 
saw the country possessed of its ancient territories, 
and having a free constitution." Fouchi^ tried every 
means to carry him to Poland. An appeal to the 
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Poles, which appeared under Ms name hi tiic Mom- 
Uwr ii NoTember 1, 1806^ he declared to be spurious. 
Having purchased an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Foootainebleau, he lived there m retirement till 1614. 
April 9« 1814, he wrote to the EmperorjAlexander 
to ask of him an amnesty for the Poles in foreign 
lands, and to request him to become king of Polaml, 
and to give to the country a free constitution, like 
that of Britain. In 1815, he travelled with lord 
Stewart to Italy, and, in 1816, he settled at Soleure. 
In 1817, he abolished slavery on his estate of Siec- 
nowicse, in Poland. He afterwards lived in retire- 
ment, enjoying the society of a few friends. Agri- 
culture was his favourite cwcupation. A fiiU with 
his horse from a precipice, not mr from Vevay, occar 
sioned his death, October 16, 1817, at Soleure. He 
was never married. In 1818, prince Jablonowski, 
at the expense of the emperor Alexander, removed 
his body, which, at the request of the senate, the 
emperor allowed to be deposited in the tomb of the 
kinffs at Cracow. A monument was also erected 
to his memory, and the women of Poland went into 
mourning for his loss. 

KOSEGARTEN, I^dis Theobul, a poet and 
preacher, was born February 1, 1758, at Greves- 
muhlen, a small town of Mecklenburg^, studied at 
Griefswald, was for a long time a tutor m the fiunily 
of a nobleman in Pomerania, became, in 1792, a 
preacher at Altenkirchen, in the island of Rugen, 
und was made, in 1703, doctor of theology. Upon 
this patriarchal island he lived in the enjoyment of 
nature, his family, poetry, literature, and in a fiiithful 
discharge of the auties of his office, a numbw of 
happy years, till he received, in 1807, an invitatkm 
to a professorship at Griefswald. He died there, 
October 26, 1818, rector of the university, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. The fruits of his leisure 
hours — his romances, for instance, Ida wm Pleasen 
{2 vols.) ; his rhapsodies, his legends, his epic-idyltc 
poems Jukunde, and Iruel/ahri; his patriotic songs ; 
several translations, of which Richardson's Clarissa 
is the most distinguished — have obtained for him no 
mean rank in German literature. His muse, often 
full of natural power and fire, frequently runs into 
bombast and prolixity. .His collected poems ap- 
peared at Grie^wald, 1824, in twelve volumes. 

KOSLOFF, IwAN, a Russian nobleman, bom 
about 1780, passed his youth in the great worki. 
In the social circles of tlie nobles of Moscow and 
St Petersburg, he led an animated, rather than a 
busy life. His genius was not as yet awakened; 
still he loved literature, was master of the French 
and Italian languages, and familiar with their classics. 
But he had recourse to these studies only when in 
want of occupation, and to recruit his mind exhausted 
by dissipation. His activity was mainly devoted to 
the pleasures of this world, and the care of his 
fiimily. When about forty years old, he was attacked 
with a severe sickness, which deprived him of the 
use of his feet. Removed thus at once from the 
company which he loved, loneliness compelled him 
to seek hi himself an indemnification for the loss of 
worldly pleasure. This stroke did not prostrate him: 
on the contrary, his mind took a higher flight. He 
became a poet. The ideal worlcf which he now 
inhabited indemnified hhn fully for the reality of 
which he was deprived. Upon his bed of pain he 
learned to know himself, and discovered in himself a 
talent hitherto unknown to him. In a short time he 
made himself familiar with the English language and 
literature. Yet a more severe trial awaited him : be 
lost his sight. This misfortune did not depress his 
courage : on the contrary, he maile it a means of 
moral and spiriteal elevation. VVitli his blhidness 
burst forth his poetic spirit, He soon commenced 



the study of the German bnguage, and made Uonrlf 
acquainted with the classical poetry of Germany. 
Since then Kosloff has lived in the world of recollec- 
tion and of fancy. He is endowed with an extraor- 
dinary memory, and retains every thing which be 
learns. He writes )K)etical epistles to his friends, 
who gather around him, not to cheer hln, bat to 
delight themselves with his conversation. That pro- 
vidence which veiled his eyes, sakl to his soul, '* Let 
there be light." His conversation is rich and iUl of 
spirit. Notwithstanding the triflmg character of iiis 
early life, he tak«« a lively interest in all (hat is 
noble, great, and manly. Kosloff has made mae 
very good transbtions from English and Italiaa 
poetry. His Monk, m poetic power, reminds one of 
Byron *s Giaour. His translation of the Bride of 
Abydos was publislied at St Petersburg, 1826. Kas> 
lofi' has of late been employed on a great worii, the 
materials of which are taken from Russian hisUvy, ia 
the time of the empress Anne. 

KOTTAH (Sanscrit, for dweiUng); the endio| 
of a great number of Hindoo geomphical aames, 
like the German Heim (q. v.) and tab English kam. 
(q. V.) 

KOTZEBUE, AvocsTFS FHannic FxaoMASB 
VON, a prolific German writer, was bom May 3, 1761, 
at Weunar. At tlie age of sixteen yean he eotered 
the university of Jena, where his indmaticn for the 
drama, already awakened at Weimar by the cele- 
brated company of players in that city, was coofirmed 
by lus connexion with a private theatre. The aur- 
riage of his sister to a gentleman of Duisburgioducal 
him to enter the university, then at that place; bat, 
in 1779, he returned to Jena, and studied lav; vitb* 
out, however, ceashig to compose for the thestn. 
On leaving the university he was admitted a lawyn. 
He imitated Schiller, Goethe, Wielaod, Herms, 
Brandes, aAd Musoeus. In 1781, he went to St 
Petersburg, at the suggestion of the Prussian niaistfr 
at that court, and became secretary to the govenxv- 
general. Von Bawr, who died two years ancrwanh. 
He had, however, recommended Kotaebue to tbe 
empress, and she became his patroness. He vss 
finally appointed president of the ffovenuaent of 
Esthonia, and, as such, was ennobled; inoonseqacacs 
of which lie wrote his work On Nobility, in wbkh 
he defended this institution, ailer havhig often 
attacked it as a poet In 1790, on a journey to I^ 
mont, he published his notorious Doctor Babrdt with 
the Iron Forehead, under the name of Knigge, by 
which he sank greatly in public esteem. In 1795, 
he retired to a country place about thirty-five mties 
from Narva, in Esthonia, but soon after raooved to 
Weimar, with a penskMi of 1000 guilders, and afiia 
returned to Petersburg, where hia sons were sda- 
cated in the imperial military schooL AUhoogh be 
had a passport, yet, on his arrival at the frontien, he 
was arrested, and sent to Siberia, without leamiiif 
the reason. A small drama of his, an indirect eolof^ 
of Paul I., was translated into Russian, and laid, ia 
manuscript, before the emperor, who was so del^gbtid 
with it, that he recalled Kotaebue, and took him iaio 
favour. AfUr the death of this emperor, he agsn 
went to Germany. In 1802, he was ohoaan ■cnbtf 
of the academy of sciences of Berlin,— by ^^ 
intrigues we do not know, — and, with Mericel, ktwd 
a party against Goethe and Schlegel, in wliich cootM 
the latter, of course, were much superior. In 1806, 
he went agaui to Russia, to avoid the Fnnch, aai 
lived, from 1807, on hia estate SchwartK, in Estho- 
nia, never ceasing to write against Napoleon. Ia 
1813, as counsellor of sUte, he followed the RiPSiSB 
head quarters, constantly writing to excite tbe 
nations agahist Napoleon, and pubushed, in Brrln, 
the Russian-German National Gaaette {rMkdkU^ 
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In 1814, he prodticed a very poor history of the Get- 
nam empire. He had already proved himself totally 
unfit for a historian by his Early History of Prussia 
(Riga, 1809). In 1817, he recehred a salary of 
15,000 roubles, with directions to reside in Germany^ 
and to report upon literatiwe and public opinion. 
Kotiebae, who, during the whole campaign, had 
written in favour of the Russians, even at the 
expense of his native country, was now considered 
by most Germans as a spy. He established the Lite- 
rary Weekly Paper, in which he passed judgment on 
the publications of the day, and advanced political 
opinions equally dishonourable and obnoxious to Ger- 
many, ridiculing everyattempt at liberal institutions. 
The state of things before the French revolution, was 
his stanthrd of perfection. Kotsebue was regarded 
with aversion by the liberal party in Germany, as an 
enemy to the freedom of his country^ and among 
the young and ardent, his ridicule of their noblest 
sentiments and most cherished hopes awakened bitter 
hatred. This feeling was so strong in the case of a 
young enthusiast named Sand (q. v.), that he formed 
the plan of putting Kotaebue to death, as the enemy 
of his country, anddeliberately murdered him, March 
^.3, 1810, after which he immediately gave himself up 
tn justice. Kotsebue was three times married, and 
left tliirteen children. His best productions are his 
comedies, which seem to be much more i)opularwith 
foreigners tlian with Germans. A sickly sentimen- 
tality in his graver dramas, and the insipidity of his 
comedies, are seldom redeemed by higher excellen- 
ces . He wrote ninety-eight dramas. A s an historian, 
hf» deserves to be menUoqed only for a few documents 
reprinted in his Prussian History. 

KOULI KHAN. See Nadir Shah. 

KOURD; strong, robust; a Persian word. Hence 
the name of Kurdet, Kottrdes, or Curdes, and Cur- 
destan. 

KRAKEN, KRAXEN or, as some caU it, KRAB- 
BEN; that word, says Pontoppidan, bishop of 
Hergen, being applied, by way of eminence, to the 
fish otherwise called horven, soe-horoeny ancker-iroll 
and kreuxfUeh " incontestably," as observes the 
same naturalist (whose description of it we shall give 
in a translation of his own words), '* the largest sea- 
monster in the world. It is round, flat, and full of 
branches. The Norwegian fishermen unanimously, af- 
firm, and without the least variation in their |M:oounts, 
that, when they row out several miles to sea, parti- 
cularly in the hot summer days, and, by their situation 
(which they know by taking a view of certain points 
of land), expect to find 80 or 100 fiithoms wator, it 
often happ^s that they do not find above twenty or 
thirty, and sometimes less. At these places, they 
generally find the greatest number of fish, especially 
cod and ling. Their lines, they say, are no sooner 
out, than they may draw them up with the hooks all 
full of fish ; by this, they judge that the kraken is at 
the bottom. They say Uiis creature causes these 
unnatural shallows mentioned above, and prevents 
their soundmg. These the fishermen are always glad 
to find, lookine upon them as a means of their taking 
abundance of &h. lliere are sometimes twenty boats 
or more got together, throwing out Uieir lines at a 
moderate distance from each other, and the only thing 
they have to observe is, whether the depth continues' 
the same, which they know by their lines, or whetlier 
it grows shallower, by their seeming to have less 
water. Ifthis last be the case^ they find then the kraken 
is raising himself nearer the surface, and then it is no 
time for them to stay any longer ; they immediately 
leave off fishing, take to their oars, and get away as 
fast as they can. When they have reached the 
usual depth of the place, and find themselves out of 
dttiiger> lliey lie upon their oars^ and, in a 6sw minutes 



after, they see tUs enormoas monster oome up to the 
snrfiice of the water. He there shows hunself suf- 
ficiently, though his whole body does not appear, 
whichj hi all likelihood, no human eye ever beheld, 
excepting in the case of one of the young of this 
species, which shall afterwards be spoken of. Its 
back or upper part, which seems to be in appear- 
ance about an English mile and a half in circum- 
ference — some say more, but I choose the least fiir 
greater certabity — ^loolu at first like a number of 
small islands, surrounded with something that fioata 
and fluctuates like sea-weed. Here and there, a large 
rishig is observed, like sand-banks, on which various 
kinds of small fishes are seen continually leaping 
about, till they roll off into the water firom the sides 
of it. At last, several brisht points or horns appear, 
which grow thicker and thicker the higher they rise 
above Uie surfece of the water, and sometimes they 
stand up as high and large as the masts of middle- 
sised vessels. It seems these are the creature's 
arms ; and it is said, if they were to lay hold of the 
largest man-of-war, they would pull it down to the 
bottom. After this monster has been on the surfiice of 
the water a short time, it begins slowly to sink agafai ; 
and then the danger is as great as before, because the 
motion of his sinking causes such a swell in the sea, 
and such an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws every 
thing down with if The arms above described are 
conjectured to be tentacula, and the kraken itself to 
be an enormous polypus. Besides these arms, ** the 
great Creator has also given this creature a strong and 
peculiar scent, which it can emit at certain times, 
and by means of which it beguiles and draws other 
fish to come in heaps about it." During many 
months, the luaken is continually employed ui eating; 
during many others, in carrying on the very hist process 
which succeeds digestion ; and this operation is so 
peculiarly agreeable to the '* smell and taste of other 
fishes, that uiey gather together from all parts to it, 
and keep for that purpose directly over the kraken : 
he then opens his arms or horns, seises and swallows 
his welcome guests, and converts them, after the due 
time, by digestion, into a bait for other fish of the 
same kind. 1 relate what is affirmed by many ; but 
I cannot nve so certain assurance of this particular 
as I can of the existence of this surprising creature, 
though I do not find any thing in it absolutely con- 
tnu7 to nature. As we can hardly expect an oppor- 
tunity to examine this most enormous sea-animal 
alive,! am the more concerned that nobody embraced 
that opportunity, which according to the following 
account, once did, and perhaps never more may offer, 
of seeing it entire when dead. The reverend M. 
Friis, oon^storial assessor, minister of Bodoen, in 
Nordland, and vicar of the college for promoting 
Christian knowledge, gave me, at the latter end of 
last year, when he was at Bergen, this relation, whidi 
I deliver apin on his credit In the year 1680, a 
kraken, perhaps a young and careless one, came into 
the water that runs between the rocks and diffs in 
the parish of Alstahoug, though the general custom 
of that creature is tokeepamays several leagues 
from land, and therefore, of course, they must die 
there. It happened that its extended long arms or 
antenna, which tills creature seems to use like the 
snail, in turning about, caught hold of some trees 
steoding near the water, whicn might easily have been 
torn up by the roots ; but, besides this,asitwas fiyund 
afterwards, he entangled himself in some openings or 
clefts in the rock, and therein stuck so fiist,and bung 
so unfisrtunately, that he could not work himself out, 
but })eri8hed and putrefied on the spot. The carcass, 
whicli was a long while decaying, and filled great 
part of the narrow channel, made it almost impass- 
able by its intolerable stench." The animal seen by 
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the reverend Donald Maclean, of Small Isles, and 
attested by him in a letter to the Wemerian Natural 
History Society of Edinburgh, though not guiie so 
large as the Norwegian kraken, certainly tends to 
confirm a belief that, with due allowance for exag- 

Seration, monsters of a larger siie than philosophy has 
reamed of, really do exist in the northern seas, or, 
in the well-expressed phrase of doctor Barclay, in 
bis paper relating to th^ animal, that there ate 
« grounds sufficient to awaken the curiosity of natu- 
ralists, who, it were to be wished, were always men 
of accurate discrimination and sound judgmpnt, 
not prone to indulge in a passion for the marvellous, 
nor apt to be infected witti the silly conceit, that their 
knowledge of nature is already so complete, that little 
of importance remains to be discovered." {Tratu- 
actions of fV, N, H. S,, 430.) Mr Maclean's account 
is not a little curious. ^ According to my best recol- 
lection,'* says he, ** I saw it in June, 1806, not on the 
coast of Eigg, but on that of Coll. Rowing along that 
coast, I observed, at about the distance of half a mile, 
an object to the windward, which gradually excited 
astonishment. At first view, it appeared like a 
small-rock. Knowing there was no rock in that situa. 
tioii, I fixed my eyes on it close. Then I saw it 
elevated considerably above the level of the sea, and, 
after a slow movement, distinctly perceived one of 
its eyes. Alarmed at the unusual appearance and 
magnitude of the animal, I steered so as to be at no 
great distance from the shore. When nearly in a 
line betwixt it and the shore, the monster, directing 
its head, which still continued above water, towards 
lis, plunged violently under water. Certain that he 
was in chase of us, we plied hard to get ashore. Just 
as we leaped out on a rock, taking a station as high 
as we conveniently could, we saw it coming rapioly 
under water towards the stem of our boat. When 
within a few yards of the boat, finding the water 
shallow, it raised its monster-head above water, and, 
by a winding course, got, with apparent difficulty, 
clear of the creek where our boat lay, and where the 
monster seemed in danger of being embayed. It 
continued to move off wiui its head above water, and 
with tlie wind, for about half a mile, before we lost 
sight of it. Its head was rather broad, of a form 
somewlmt oval ; its neck somewhat smaller ; its 
fshoulders — if I can so term them — considerably 
broader ; and thence it tapered towards the tail, which 
last it kept pretty low in the water, so that a view of 
it could not be taken so distinctly as I wished. It 
had no fin, that I could perceive, and seemed to me 
to move progressivelv by undulations up and down. 
Its length i believed to be from seventy to eighty 
feet. When nearest to me, it did not raise its head 
wholly above water, so that, the neck being under 
water, I could perceive no shining filaments Uiereon, 
if it had anyi Its progressive motion under water I 
took to be rapid, from the shortness of time it took 
to come up to the boat. When the head was above 
water, its motion was not near so quick; and when 
the head was most elevated, it appeared evidently to 
take a view of distant objects. About the time I saw 
it, it was seen about tlie island of Canna. The crews 
of thirteen fishing boats, I am told, were so much 
terrified at its appearance, that they, in a body, fled 
from it to the nearest creek for safety. On the pas- 
sage from Rum to Canna, the crew of one boat saw it 
coming towards them with tlie wind, and its head 
above water. One of the crew pronounced its head 
as hirge as a little boat, and each of its eyes as large 
as a plate. The men were much terrified, but the 
monster offered them no molestation." {Id. 442)._ 
The appearance desqibed by Mr Maclean calls to 
mind tlie sea-serpents which have been so often re- 
ported, of late years, as seen on the coast of New 



England. Whatever may be the aaiiiiBl whidi lias 
given rise to these stories, the krakeii described by 
Pontoppidan can hardly be supposed to be a rral ex. 
istence . The story probably grew out of the appeir- 
ance of islands which have risen above the soracc of 
the sea, and become again submerged, or of rocks on- 
ly visible at particular seasons, or of floating islands, 
&c. The young kraken which be describes v^ pro- 
bablv some large sea-monster, whose appearance 
had become much exaggerated in the course of oar- 
ration. 

KRANACH, Ldcas. His proper name was 5«- 
der or Sunder^ but he was called Kranach, from tin 
place where he was liom (1472), in the bishopric ot 
Bam'berg. He went to Coburg, after having learnrd 
a little of the art of painting from his fttber, vho 
was a form-cutter and card painter. The elector 
Frederh; the Wise admitted him to his court He 
acoompanied him on his journey to Palestine, in 1193. 
In 1504, he was appointed painter to the elector aikl 
his brother, duke John Frederic, was made a noble, 
and, in 1537, burgomaster of Wittemberg, acoum* 
panied the elector John Frederic in his captivitf to 
Inspnick, returned wiUi him, and died in 1553, at 
Weimar. He painted much, and Uie pud pro ^vt 
of the stone-cutter, who put on his tomb-stone ptdar 
celerrimtu (the quickest painter), instead oi fidw 
ceieberrimut (the most famous), was not iiuppropriate. 
—His son, of the same name, who was also bargooa»- 
ter at Weimar, where he died in 1586, nay have 
painted many of the pieces ascribed tD Kranack 
We are most indebted to Kranach for his portraits of 
Luther, MeUinchthon, and other persons, faowus jt 
the tune of the reformation.' H is historical paintiop 
always seemed to us dull histories indeed, and hs 
numerous representations of Adam and Eve are iitti< 
better than libels on the work of creation. 

KRASICKI, Ignatius, count of Sietwn, archbish- 
op of Gnesna, a poet and author, was bom at Do- 
biecko, February 3, 1735. When the nartiUon of 
Poland, in 1772, obliged him to give up his office b 
the senate of tlie republic, he turned his attcntiiA to 
science. He excelled in describing the ridicolons ia 
the national customs of his country. H is oonversaiioa 
was agreeable and witty. Frederic the Great oooe 
said to him, ** I hope, Mr Archbidiop,yoo will carrj 
me under your episcopal cloak into Paradise.' ' " ><>• 
sire," answered Krasickl, *' your majesty has cot it to 
short, that it will not serve for smuggling.'' Anoa^ 
tlie works of tliis poet are his mock-heroic poem U 
Mycheide, or La Souriade, in ten cantos, traosUtcd 
into French, the sulject of which is from the aocieot 
chronicle of bishop Kadlubek, which desoribes bov 
mice and rats ate up king Popiel ; also his War of 
the Monks {La Momomachie), in six cantos, perbapf 
his masterpiece. Frederic the Great is said to hare 
induced him to write it, when he lodged him in the 
room in Sans Soud, where Voltaire had lived, with 
the intimation that it would doubtless inspire bin 
with poetksal ideas. His AntimommaekUy slso i> 
six cantos, has less merit. Several of his fiiUei aft 
classic ; not so his satires. The War of Chocsiin, is 
twelve cantos, describing the victory of Cboctkirvi 
over Sultan Osinan, umter the reign of SicisoioiH. 
has too much of an historical character. Bis pn* 
works are full of spirit. The writinss of KrasidJ 
are daaskal among the Poles. He med at M»- 
March 14, 1801. Dmachowski collected noatofKo 
works, and published them at Warsaw^ 18t)8 et 9^ 
in ten volumes. 

KREML, in the Tartar languages, 8ignifasa/«^ 
trttt. Hence the name of Kremlin, 

KREMLIN ; part of Moscow, in the centre of U" 
city, containing only the royal ediices and cbmcl*^ 
particularly the residence of the emperor, li'^^ 
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round<>d by thrpe thick vails and a deep fosse, wilh 
latteries. In tlie Kremi in are two convents , and many 
i'hiirdies, particularly the cathedral, in whidi the cor- 
onation ot the Russian emperors is performed. In 
the church of the archanp;el Michael is the sepulchre 
of tlie emperors, and behind it the house of tlie former 
ptriarch, where the synod now assembles, and a 
library is kept, which is rich in Greek and Russian 
manuscripts. In the castle, the imperial colleges 
have tlieir sessions; the arsenal is also there. In 18 L 2, 
when Moscow was burnt by the Russian authorities, 
part of tlie Kremlin was also destroyed. When Na- 
poleon left Moscow, marshal Mortier received orders 
to blow it up. Alexander restored it. 

KREMNITZ. See Crtmnitz, 

KRONSTADT. See Crongtadi. 

KRUDENKR^ Juliana, baroness of; bom about 
1766, in Riga. Her father, baron Vietinghoff, one 
«)f the richest landed pniprietors in Courland, gave 
lier a careful education. When a young girl, her 
parents took her to Paris, where her father's house 
was the resort of men of talents, and her wit, beauty, 
and ctieerfulness were admired. In her fourteeiiUi 
year, she was married to barou Krudener, a Livonian, 
/ibout thirty-six years old. She accompanied her 
husband to Copenhagen and Venice, where he was 
I i ussian minister. In these places, and in Petersburg, 
Madame Krudener, placed by rank and wealth in the 
first circles, was one of their most brilliant ornaments. 
She was surrounded by admirers of her talents and 
lieauty; but she was not happy. She became the 
mother of iwo children ; but, as she herself indicates 
in a letter to her soD4n-law, her natural liveluiess of 
temperament and the allurements of tlie world led 
. her into levities, which finally caused a divorce from 
her husband. In 1791, she returned to her father's 
liouse in Riga, where she was universally considered 
one of the most amiable and accomplished ladies, with 
n feeling heart and lively imagination. But Riga did 
not satisfy her, and she lived alternately in Paris and 
Petersburg in Russia. Her love of dissipation involved 
her, in Paris as well as in Petersburg, in many difficul- 
ties. In the former place, tlie fierce Garat is said to 
liave been master of her heart. In the midst of these 
circumstances, she wrote a novel, of which she had 
formed the plan at an earlier period, l'alSrie,ou Let- 
trea de Gustave de Linar d Emeste de 6'., in which slie 
del ineated certam scenes of her own life. The disasters 
of Prussia arrived, and madame Krudener, being then 
about the person of the queen of Prussia, and partici- 
pating in her affliction, turned her mind from the 
pleasures of the world to the sutgect of religion, 
though J perhaps, as is often the case, little change 
may have been produced in the essentials of her 
character. Ambition, a lively sensibility, and love 
of excitement, seem to have remained tlie great 
springs of her actions. She was now attracted by 
the principles of the Moravians. She again went to 
Paris, where she found many disciples — a fact easily 
rx plained, from the circumstance, that the highest 
circles of Paris always contain a number of persons 
who, having been accustomed to live on excitements 
from early youth, and having become sickened with 
those of &shionable life, turn with pleasure to 
those of devotion. On the commencement of the 
war of the northern powers against Napoleon, 
inadaroe Krudener went to Geneva (1813). At 
Carlsruhe, she became connected with the mystical 
Jung. (q. V.) She began to believe herself calleti to 
])reach the gospel to the poor. She therefore went 
into the prison at Heidelberg, and preached to the 
(Timinals condemned to death. In 1814, she returned 
to Paris. Here she became acquainted with 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, who had ah-eady for 
soiue time shown a disposition to religious contem- 



plations. According to a late publication of a 
companion of madame Krudener, M. Empeytos, her 
conversations with tlie emperor had a great influence 
on him. In Paris, she had. prayer-meetings, attemied 
by distinguished personages, where she was seen in 
the beckgroimd of a suite of rooms, in the dress of 
a priestess, kneeling in prayer. It is very generally 
believed, that her conversations, in Paris, with 
Alexander, were mainly instrumental in suggesting 
the idea of the holy aUisnce ^a. v.); it is certain, 
that, in her later sermons, she held it up almost as a 
new covenant. She gave a description of the feast 
celebrated bv tlie Russian army in the plains of 
Chalons, under the title Le Camp de la Fertu 
(Paris, by Norroaiid), in which she gives her views 
respecting tlie history of the time. In 1815, she 
went to Bale, where a small community of devout 
mystics was already collected. Here a young 
clefgyman of Geneva, the above-mentioned Empey- 
tas, followed her, and preached in the prayer- 
meetings which the baroness held every evening. 
Women and girls went ardently to these prayer- 
meetings, and gave liberally to the poor, often to a 
degree much beyond what tliey could afford. These 
meetings, as is too often the case under circum- 
stances of similar excitement, had a bad moral effect. 
Cases were reported which excited great scandal, 
and a preacher named Fasch finally denounced the 
priestess. The magistracy of Bale obliged her to 
leave the city. Slie experienced the same treatment 
in Lorrach, Aarau, &c. ; yet, according to the common 
course of things, the number of^ her followers 
increased, particularly among young females. At 
the same time she carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence ; money was sent her from great distances. 
In 1816, with her daughter, she went to reside not 
far from Bale, hi Baden, on the Horn of Grensach. 
Besides M. Empeytas, she was accompanied by 
professor Lacheiial, of Bale, and a Mr Kellner. 
Here she assembled many poor people, great num- 
bers of whom were vagabonds, whom she provided 
with food and lodging, witliout labour. These were 
very ready to profit by the kindness of the good, 
benevolent lady, who preached against the cold- 
heartedness of the rich, as the source of all evil. 
The public peace was so much disturbed by tliese 
proceedings, that the Horn was surrounded by 
soldiers in 1817, and the disciples of madame 
Krudener carried away to Lorrach. She wrote, in 
consequence, a remarkable letter to the minister at 
Carlsnihe, in which she spoke of the "desert of 
civil teition " through which she was obliged to 
wander, and reminded him of the Uw of God, requir- 
ing the authorities to take care of the poor. She 
now travelled about, preaching in the opien air, often 
surrounded by 3000 people, and giving bountifully to 
the poor. Wherever she arrived, she was under tlie 
surveillance of the police. In Leipsic, police officers 
were at length even placed at her door, so that 
nobody could be admitted to see her. Mr Krug^ 
professor of philosophy in the university of that city, 
published GesprUch unter tier Augen mit der Frau 
von KrUdener (Leipsic, 18 18^ according to which 
she appeared as an estimable enthusiast, pouring 
out pious effusions, mingled with arrogant prophecies. 
At length the police transported her to tne Russian 
frontier, where she received orders not to go to 
Petersburg, nor to Moscow. In 1824, she went, 
with her daughter and her son-in-law, to the Crimea, 
and died there the same year, December 13, at Kara- 
fubasar. Madame Krudener is one more instance 
that ardent seal and good intention (for it is probable 
that she considered herself to be doing right) are by 
no means sufficient to render one capable of effecting 
a great reformation. 
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KRUNITZ, Jomt George, phyBidan at Berlin, 
was bom 1728, studied at Gottingen and at Frank- 
fort on the Oder. In 1759» he returned to Berlin, 
devoted his whole life to literary pursuits, and died 
iu 1796. A great number of useful publications upon 
medicine, natural history, geography, and other sub- 
jects, original and translate from various lanrnages, 
are the miits of his industry. His chief work is the 
(Ekonomisch-iechnologisehe EncyklopUdie^ which he 
began In 1773. It amounted to seventy-three 
vohunes, and had just reached the article LeieKe 
(corpe), when he was removed by death. The 
work is valuable, as containing much matter carefully 
selected. There is, however, a want of metliod and 
proportion in it. After his death, the brothers 
Florke, and, since 1815, J. W. D. Korth, have con- 
tinued the work, which, in 1828, amounted to 142 
volumes, and reached as fiir as SCH. The abridg- 
ment of the large work, thus for, amounts to 32 
volumes. 

KUH, Ephraim Mosks, bom 1731, of Jewish pa- 
rents, showed early uncommon strength of memory, 
vivacity of mind, and a restless desire of knowledge. 
His father, a rich trader, intended at first to educate 
him in Jewish learning ; and, when the result by no 
means answered his expectations, he desired to make 
him a merchant. He allowed him to receive instruc- 
tion in the French, Italian and English languages, 
by which means he attained a knowledge of modem 
literature and poetry. After his ftiUier's death, 
he went to Berlin, as first clerk in the counting- 
house of his uncle. Here his talents gained him the 
friendship of Mendelssohn, Ramler, Lessing, and 
other learned men, by intercourse with whom 
his poetical talent began to be developed. He 
possessed considerable property, besides a good 
salary ; but his easy good nature, which made him 
often the prey of the fraudulent, united with an 
extravagant love of books, in a few years exhausted 
his means. He left Berlin, travelled through Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Switserland, and Germany, and 
became, at last, dependent on his family. These 
circumstances produced in him a fixed melancholy, 
which at length increased to insanity, from which 
he was restored only by the activity of a skilful 
physician. In his lucid intervals, he produced the 
best of his poems. In 1785, he was deprived of 
strength and speech by apoplexy, in which state he 
died, 1790. Posthumous Poems, by Ephraim Moses 
Kuh, appeared at Zurich, In 1792. 

KULM. See Culm, 

KirNERSDORF. See Cuner$dor/. 

KURDS. Set Curds, 

KURILES ; a long range of small islands at the 
eastern extremity of Asia, extending from the 
southem point of Kamtschatka to the isle of Jesso, 
or Matsmai, which belongs to Japan. The whole 
length of the chain amounts to nearly 900 miles. 
Some of the islands are not inhabited, and several 
are even uninhabitable, on account of the absolute 
want of water. Othere are fertile, well wooded, full 
of game and fish. Some contain volcanoes; and they 
are all subject to firequent earthquakes. The number, 
without reckoning Jesso, is twentv-five. They were 
successively discovered, in the eighteenth century, by 
the Russians, and have been accurately known only 
since Krusenstem*s voyage. I'he inhabitants are 
perhaps a thousand, and are known by the name of 
Kuriies, which is applied also to the people of the 
neighbouring coasts of Asia, and of the southern 
pert of Kamtsdiatka. They are heathens, and some 
of them resemble, in language, shape, and manners, 
tlie Japanese. Others, on the contrary, resemble 
the people of Kamtschatka, many of whom, on the 
conquest of Kamtschatka by tlie Russians, fled to the 



Kurile islands. Some of tihe islands have inhaUUsnts 
descended from each of these stocks. The soathen 
Kuriles are under Japanese g^yvemment : the northern 
(21), on the contrary, are salject, in some mcasiins, 
to Russia, and furnish, mostly under oompulsioo only, 
a tribute of sea-otter skins, koi skins, and otli<>r 
peltry. The chain extends from lat. 42^ to tuV* N. 
KUTUSOFF (GoLiMiscHTscHKrr, prince Saio- 
lensky), a Russian field-marshal, was ban is 
1745, entered the army in 1759, served hi Poland fran 
1764 till 1769, and afterwards aganist the Torts 
under Romanaoff. He stormed the fortress ShmBla, 
and, at a later period, contributed greatly to the 
suljugation of the rebel Pugatschefif. In 1788, be 
was present at the siege of Ocsakow, having brrn 
appointed governor-general of the Crimea the yrar 
before. At the siege of Ocsakow, he was woooded 
near the right eye. He assisted the prince of CoburB: 
to gain the victory of Fockschani, and, in ih« 
memorable conflict of Rimnik, December 31, 1789, 
he performed miracles of bravery. After the sCorouni; 
of Ismail, under SuwarofT, he was advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and, m the negotiatioBi 
with Turkey, whidi took place shortly after, be 
gamed the fame of an able diplomatist. In 1793, be 
was appointed ambassador at Constantinople, vA, 
in the subsequent PoUsh war, we find hhn ia tbe 
Russian army, under Suwaroffl He was paiticnbriT 
conspicuous during the memorable day of Pre^ 
fq. V.) After the restoration of peace, Katosoff vu 
first appointed commander-in-chi^ of Finland ; Put 
afterwards named trim govemor-s;eneral of Lfch aaaifc 
He resided seveial yeare at Wihoa, and oidsavoared 
to retrieve, by study, the deficiencies of bis nny 
education. For a short time, he filled the titostim 
of ambassador to Berlin, but soon returned to Wiin, 
to his govemor-general^ip. After this, be v>s 
appointed chief of the corps of cadets, and, in 1801, 
governor-general of St Petersburg. In ***»''*2 
he was at the age of sixty, the emperor Alexandw 
gave hnn the chief command of the first Rosbb 
corps against the French. He led it towards tiie 
Inn, but did not arrive there until after the capitnls- 
tion of Ulm, upon which he united himself with ibe 
small Austrian corps of general Kienmayer, bm 
checked the whole of the French anav. OoUw 
right bank of the Danube, to which he had ctoneA 
over, he was closely pursued by the French, sod hw 
several engagements with them, especially that mar 
Dumstein, where he encountered marshal ^^'^' 
on the 18th and 19th November, the issue of ^^"^ 
contest was fortunate for him. The enip«w « 
Germany sent him, on this occasion, the grand cro* 
of the order of Maria Theresa. Hereupon, h«»»"J 
joined the other Russian corps, he comnandw tbe 
allied army, under Alexander, at Ausieriiti, ^^m 
he was wounded. In the Turkish war, he rseow 
orders firom Alexander to close the campaign on tbe 
Danube. This beiug done, Kutusoff reuinfld to 
Russia, and, when Barclay de Tolly rssigned ibe 
command, after the Ifirst retrograde movement, be 
received, at the age of seventy, the chief coomw 
of the Russian armv, in the war of 1812. ^^^ 
baUle of Mosaisk, be adopted a new plan of wv^ 
(See Ruttian-German War.) To commemorate »• 
victories, he received from Alexander tbe 'O'"^ 
of Smolenshn. Foreseeing the fete which t^^ 
the retreating enemv on the banks of the ^^'^^r 
he pursued but sbwly, and the campaign ^'•—S 
at an end, when he reached Wilna, where l^/***^ 
his emperor. This campaign had exhavsted KutusoBJ 
strength. He was not in favour of a contioiiauofl J 
the war ; for to him, a man beyond seventy 7^*1*^ 
age, it appeared too bold an enterprise to *^V*°i 
enemy in the seat of his power. After ha? iflC ^^^ 
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the celebrated Russiaa proclamation from Kalisch, he 
died at BunUlau, April 2S, 1813. After Uie death 
of bis widow, the emperor couiiiiued the pension of 
8ti,000 roubles annually to her five daughters. 

KUYP, or CUYP, Albert, a painter of great 
originality and merit, was born at Dort, in 1(>66. 
lie was the son of an able landscape painter, whom, 
however, he far exceeded, and became one of the 
most agreeable artists tluit ever lived. He par* 
Uciilarly excelled in the purity and brilliancy of 
light ; and he was not surpassed, even by Claude or 
any other painter, in an accurate representation of 
the atmosphere, and of the lightsome effects of sun- 
shine. The works of this artist, of whose life very 
little is known, embellish some of the finest collections 
in Britain ; and as they ore very highly finished, ttmt 
circumstance, added to the number of them, implies 
a long life. Tlie gallery of the marquis of Staflbrd, 
in particular, contains some highly valued pictures by 
Kuyp. 

KYAU, Frvdkric William, baron of; remarkable 
as a man who owed his success to his wit. Kyuti was 
burn in 1654, and, when seventeen years old, entered 



the Brandenburg army, in which he rose, after ten 
years, to the rank of ensign. Some imprudences 
obliged him to leave Brandenburg. He went to 
Saxony, where the elector and king of Poland, 
Augustus II., became acquainted with his humour, 
took him into favour, made him his aid>de-camp, and, 
at length, adjutant-general and commandant of 
Konigstein (q. v.), which he always used to call his 
stone wife. He remained &ithful to her until his 
death, in 1733. He was an honest man, hating all 
flattery. He was a real scourge of the court nobility. 
There are two biographies of this man, whose memory 
is still popular in uie north of Germany, and of wliom 
a thousand sayings are afloat among the people. 

KYRLE, John ; sumamed by Pope the wan of 
Ross ; an English gentleman, who possessed an eatate 
of £500 a-year, at Ross, in Herefordshire, where he 
di^ in 1754, at tlie age of ninety. Doctor Warton, 
in his Essay on tlie Vvritings and Genius of Pope, 
says Kyrle was the Howard of his age, and that he 
deserved to be celebrated beyond any of the heroes 
of Pindar. The splendid eulogtum of the poet on 
I tlie man of Ross is well known. 



L, in the English alphabet; the twelfth letter and 
the eighth consonant ; one of those called liquids, or 
semi-voioelst because, like vowels, they may be pro- 
iiounced for any length of time, which is not the case 
with the other consonants, odled muies^ as, for 
instance, p, k. The sound represented by / is pro- 
duced by placing the end of the tongue against the 
fore part of the roof of the mouth, opening the jaws, 
and gently breathing out the air, which thus escapes 
from the corn€»« of tlie mouth. The pronunciation 
of /, therefore, is not dependent upon the teeth; yet 
there are individuals, and even whole tribes, who do 
nut pronounce it ; the former in consequence of some 
defect in their tongue; the latter, because they always 
use r instead of /, whilst otliers always use / instead 
of r. It must be observed, that the rolling r is dif- 
ferent from the / only in this, that the former is 
pronounced with a vibration of the tongue. Hence 
Uie constant interchange of r and /, in many lan- 
guages, which it is imoortant for the etymologist to 
observe. Thus Uie French ormey from the LaUn 
ulmtts; from Uie Latin peregrinus, the Italian pele- 
grino, the French pelerin^ Uie German and English 
jMigrim. Of the Gennan word kirche (Scotch, Ar#r^), 
Uie Swiss make kilche. The much more frequent 
change, we presume, is from the r to the /, as from 
the more difficult to the easier, yet not always. Thus 
Uie lower classes in Rome say, instead of repvUiica, 
repubbrica. How frequent the change of A and ^ is, 
in (ireek, particularly in Uie Ionian dialect, every 
pliilulogist kmnvs. In Greek, the letter was called 
lumMa, analogous to the iamed of the Phceiiidans 
and Uie Hebrews. It is remarkable, that, in all 
these alphabets, and in the Celtic ones, / is always 
composed, in some way, of two straight lines. We 
find, in most ancient Greek alphabets, the lambda 
thus, V, ^, V; in the Etruscan alphabet, > ; in Uie 
Celtic, <, V. The Greek b A; the LaUn, L; the 
Hebrew, n : in short, two straight lines always form 
this letter. In Spanish, // are pronounced liquid, 
like the Italian gl oefore i ; and it is peculiar to this 
language, that It begins words with this sound, as, 



Uaneros. In Portuguese, the same sound is expressetl 
by M. The Frencli //, if preceded by ai^ cri, omi, is 
liquid [mouiliee), which, in most parts of France, is 
pronounced like the Italian gl in egli; but the Pari- 
sian pronunciatioii, originally a mere provincialism, 
is almost like our y in you, as in travtuller, veiller; 
and probably this pronunciation will finally prevail, 
though it is arbitrary, and against the practice of Uie 
majcirity of the people. In Polish, / before t is 
sounded by thrusting the tongue lietween the teeth. 
The Polish has also the common /, and another with 
a somewhat guttural sound, produced by pressing the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, farther nack 
than in the case of the common /. For the latter it 
has a proper sign. In English, / is not pronounced 
at all in some monosyllables, where it intervenes 
between a vowel and a subsequent consonant, as in 
CttttUf half, balk, chalkf icould, could^ folks. 

As a numeral, L signified, in Hebrew, 30; in 
Greek, x = 11, and x = 30,000. L, in Latin, sig- 
nifies 50; hence two Ls, put upon each other, form- 
ing C= 100, which being rounded became C,= 100. 
A, on Greek coins, means Locris^ Laconia, Lamp* 
sacus, Lacedetuonia^ &c.; on l^onian coins, it means 
Lucius, Lepidus, libertas, libra, ludoSy libens, &c. 
L.wiUia dash over it, meant among the Romans, 
50,000. L, on French coins, signifies the mint of 
Bayonne. On Dutch cloths, L signifies Leyden* 
On French hats, L means laine (made of wool only). 
L. A. Q. M. is an abbreviation of literarum artium- 
que magisler; £, Uie English abbreviation for pound 
(<iter!ing), from tibray Uie Latin for pound. In cita- 
tions, / is often used for bo<^ (liber). See jibbrevia- 
iioHS. 

LA, in music; the syllable by which Guido denotes 
the last sound of each hexnchord. If it begins in C, 
it answers to our A; if in G. to E; and if in F,to D. 

LA ALAND, or L ALAND; an island of Denmark, 
at the entrance into the Baltic from the Greater Belt, 
al)out sixty miles in length, and twelve in its mean 
breadth, and reckoned the most fertile spot in the 
Danish dominions. This island produces plenty of 
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rU sorts of grain, particularly very fine wheat, and | 
excellent peas. It is also famous for a kind of red | 
fruit called manna. The country lies low, the soil is 
damp, and the air is very unhealthy. Of all tlie 
inhabitants of tliis island, the clergy are the best 
provided for, acoordins to their rank. The nobility 
are numerous here, and many of them have very fine 
seats, and considerable estates. Naskow is tlie 
capital. Population, 38,000; square miles, 459. 
Laaland, united with Falster, forms a bishopric. 
Lou. 10«» 59' to 11® 52' E.; lat. 54® 40' to 55*» N. 

LAAR, or LAER,* Peter van, sumamed il Bam- 
boccio, a painter, bom in 1613, at Laaren, a village 
near Naarden, in Holland, enjoyed, during sixteen 
years, tlie society of the most distinguished artists, 
viz., Poussin, Claude GeMe (Lorraine), Sandrart, &c., 
and had considerable influence on the taste of the 
Italians. In 1673 or 1674, he put an end to his life, 
probably from hypochondria. He received his sur- 
name during his residence at Rome^ according to 
some, on account of his deformity ; according to 
others, from his humorous representations of objects 
of common life, which he brought into favour. Kven 
in his earliest youth, it was his constant occupation 
to draw every thine which he met with. His memory 
served him so aomirably, tluit he could represent 
objects most strikingly, which he had only seen once, 
or a long time previous. He was also one of the 
greatest musicians of his time. He only attempted 
minor objects, such as fairs, children's games, hunt- 
iiig scenes, landscapes, &c., but his paintings possess 
great power and animation. The museum of Paris 
possessed several of his pieces. 

LABARRE, John Francis Lkfbvre, Chevalier 
DB, grandson of a lieutenant-general in tlie French 
service, was one of Uie latest victims of religious 
fanaticism in France. His father having spent his 
fortune, his aunt, the abbess De VUlaucourt, took 
charge of his education, and the youth made much 
progress in his studies. The command of a comjiany 
of cavalry had been promised to him, when the fol- 
lowing horrible event put a stop to his career. In 
tlie year 1765, a wooden crucifix, on the bridge of 
Abbeville, had been de&ced, and the bishop of 
Amiens, De la Motte d'Orleans, issued a proclama- 
tion, demanding a disclosure of tlie perpetrators of 
tlie crime, under penalty of ecclesiastical censures 
and excommunication. Duval de Saucourt, counsel- 
lor of the preSidial of Abbeville, ttie private enemy 
of the abbess De Villancourt, accusea tlie chevalier 
De Labarre of the crime. Several witnesses were 
heard. Labarre and Ddtallonde, a youtli of the same 
age, were ordered to be arrested. The latter fled, 
and entered the service of Prussia, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself; but Labarre was apprehended 
and brought to trial. The indictment charged him 
with having passed a procession without taking off 
his hat, of naving spoken against Uie eucliarist, ajid 
of having sung impious and licentious songs. The 
tribunal sentenced the young man to have his tongue 
cut out, his right hand cut off, and to be burned alive. 
A decree of the parliament of Parb, of June 5, 1766, 
passed by a small majority, commuted the sentence 
into decapitation before bunting. This decree was 
executed July I. Labarre, hardly nineteen years 
old, was carried to the place of execution in a cart, 
with the words impiaiu, biaspfiemert tacrilegiout^ 
abominable^ and execrable, written on his breast. Vol- 
taire exerted himself as sealously against this infamous 
act as he had against tlie execution of Calas. (q. v.) 
Under tlie name of M. De Casen, advocate of the 
royal council, he published a Relation of the Death of 
the Chevalier De Labarre, which may.be found. in 
vol. XXXV i. of his works, etl. Beaumarchais. " A Do- 
luiiucan/* he says, " was appoMiti^d to attend him as 



confessor, a friend of his annt, the abbess, vith 
whom he had often supped in the convent. Thisgoul 
man wept, and the chevalier comforted him. Dinner 
was brought to Uiem ; but the Dominican was unable 
to eat. * Let us take a little food,' said the chevalier 
to him ; < you will need strength to support the spec- 
tacle which I am going to exhihiL' ^ He ascendnl 
the scaffold with calnmess, without complaints, vikb- 
out anger, and without ostentation, merely 9yin|r to 
the monk who assisted him, "I did not tbiuk tint a 
young nobleman could be put to death for such a 
trifle.^' 

LAB A RUM; the name given to the imperial hBo- 
ner, upon which Constantine, after his oonversitin, 
blaioned the monogram of Christ. Eusebius has de- 
scribed it with mudh particularity. After the visiou, 
in which the luminous cross was exhibited to the em- 
peror, and while he was yet meditating on the meeii- 
ing of that apparition, a sudden night came on, " at 
which time," as he said, *' the Christ of God appear- 
ed to him, when asleep, witli that sign whidi h\ 
been shown him in the heaven, and ordered him m 

get a standard made, in imitation of tliat wtiich le 
ad seen in the heaven, which he should use as a 
protection in his engagements with his enemies. A» 
soon as it was day, he arose, and declared the vhole 
secret to his friends. Then he called together the 
workers in gold and predous stones, in the midst of 
whom he himself sat, and gave them a description 
of tliat standard, and ordered them to express ii^ 
likeness in gold and precious stones, which staivlarJ 
we ourselves, also, happened some time to have i 
sight of." 

LABAT, Jean Baptistk, b Dominican missionary 
and traveller, bom at Paris 1663, took the vows at 
the age of nineteen. He afterwards taught mathe- 
matics and philosophy at Nancy, where at the sanj^e 
time, he peiformed the duties of a preacher. In lOi'p. 
he returned to Paris, to the Dominican convent, io 
the street St Honore. A leUer arriving shortly afier. 
from the superior of the Dominicans in the Frvurh 
Antilles, in which this ecclesiastic urged his bmlu^n 
in Europe to come to his aid, an infectious ^^smt 
having carried off many of the members of the onin'« 
Labat determined to carry into execution the plao be 
had long entertained of becoming a missionary. As 
the superiors of the order expected great benefit frixa 
his services in France, it was witli difficulty thai he 
succeeded in carrying his intention into effect. He 
embarked, with several brethren of the onter, at 
Rochelle, u 1693, landed at Martiniaue in 1694. aiiJ 
immediately undertook the care of the pariUi « 
Macouba, which he superintended for two years* after 
which he was sent to Guadaloupe, for the purpose (H 
building a mill, on an estate belonging to the order. 
His mathematical knowledge recommended him to 
the governor there, whom he accompanied duriiq; a 
tour through the island, to assist him in selecting ti« 
points best adapted for works of defence. On to 
return to Martinique, Labat found his cure ocnip*^ 
by anotlierf and he received tlie office of ;»rocir«7»f- 
general of the mission, in which an opportunity ^ 
afforded him of displaying the whole extent of bit 
useful activity, at tlie same time tliat he served the 
government by his mathematical knowledge. I^ 
ing several voyages in the service of the mission, hr 
visited all the Antilles, and, on tlie attack of Gusa- 
loupe, by the English, in 1703, he rendered b^ 
countrymen important services as an ^^^g^"^'^'. 
1705, he was sent to Europe on buslnessof the «der» 
and, landing at Cadis, he embraced the opportunity 
to survey, geometrically and scientitiaiUy, lh« '"' 
virons and the whole coast of Andalusia, as &r ai 
Gibraltar. He likewise went to Italy, and finally ^ 
turned to Paris in 1716, where ho occupied biiAse" 
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with the publication of a part of his works, and 
where he died Jan. 6, 1738. His Voyage aux lies 
de I AfnSriquej of wliich several editions have ap- 
peared, and which has been translated into several 
hiniruages, contains an acconnt of Uie natural history, 
particularly of some of the smaller and less frequented 
islands; of their productions ; the origin, customs, 
relifi^ion, and governments of the inhabitants, as well 
as the chief political events which occurred during 
the author's residence there. He also published a 
Description of the Countries on the Senegal, and 
between Cape Blanco and Sierra Leone ; Travels in 
Spain and Italy ; and a tianslation of Cavani's work 
on Western Ethiopia. Besides these, Labat edited 
the Voyage of the Chevalier Demarchais to Guinea 
and to Cayenne, and the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
d'Arvieux, containing his Travels in Palestine, Syria^ 
and Barbary. 

LABE, LoviSA, known by the name of la belle 
cordiire, was born at Lyons, in 1526 or 1527. Her 
father had her instructed in music, in several 
languages, and also in riding and militttry exercises. 
'I'll is excited in her a desire to enter the army, and, 
in 1543, she served at the siege of Perpignaa, under 
the assumed name of captain Lays. She was com- 
mended for her strengtli and courage. The French 
being obliged to abandon the siege of Perpignan, 
Louisa renounced the military service, and devoted 
herself to literature and poetry. She married a rich 
rope-maker, Ennemond Perrin, by which means she 
acquired an opportunity to follow freely her bent for 
literature. With many agreeable accomplishments, 
she combined a knowledge of Uie Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian. Her house became the resort 
of men of learning, rank and wit. She excited the 
admiration of the poets, but at the same time the 
envy of the ladies of Lyons. Some contemporary 
writers have praised her for her virtue, while others 
have accused her of licentiousness. Several of her 
poetical effusions, particularly the 18th sonnet, certain- 
ly afiurd cause for suspecting her virtue. She appears 
to have passed through all the degrees of love : com- 
mencing witti foithfulaffection, she became a coquette, 
and finally an intriguante. We may find some excuse 
for her conduct in the diaracter of the age, when gal- 
lantry was not considered dishonourable, and she her- 
self was surrounded by a crowd of amiable but licen- 
tious admirers. Her generosity, her taste for learning, 
Slid her acquirements, so extraordinary for the times, 
effaced this stain in the eyes of most of her contem- 
poraries. The tribute which contemporary authors 
pay her, and the circumstance that the street in 
Lyons, where her house was situated, was named 
alter her, prove how much she was esteemed. The 
charm of her conversation, her accomplishment, her 
talents, the verses which she composed and sung to 
the lute, contributed to fascinate her numerous and 
distinguished admirers. Her works are. Epistle to 
Clemence de Bourges (written with great talent); 
the Dispute between Love and Folly, in prose (full 
of interest and originality) ; three elegies ; twenty- 
four sonnets, the first of which is in Italian. The first 
edition of her works appeared in 1555. 
^ LABIALS are letters chiefly pronounced by the 
lips, as htfyfy f». 

LABORATORY {laioratorivm) ; a place fitted up 
for the researches of the chemist. It bears the same 
relation to the science of chemistry as an observatory 
does to that of astronomy. Although the simple 
observation of nature is sufficient to teach us the pro- 
perties of numerous compounds, and to enable us to 
develop, in part, those rorces which produce chemi- 
cal changes, still the science of chemistry must ever 
have remained exceedingly defective in facts, and 
fiiulty in theory, but for the light derived from experi- 



ment. It is by means of artificial fixtures and pro- 
cesses, that the chemist obtains the elements in a state 
of freedom, and recombines ttiem so as to produce, in 
many instances, not only their original compounds, but 
such as are altogether new. ft is no exaggeration 
to say, that nine tenths of the facts of the science, and 
a majority of the arts depending upon it, have been 
derived from the laboratory. The constructions 
which first received this name consisted of under- 
ground apartments, secluded from li^t and whole- 
some air of day—- a situation it is impossible to 
account for, except upon the idea that it was copied 
from the alchemists, who are known to have prefer- 
red such places for the purpose of secrecy. The 
inconveniences attending these situations, from tlie 
want of light and facilities for ventilation, as well as 
from the prevalence of moisture, caused them grad- 
ually to be exchanged for apartments above ground; 
and although, for a time, an unnecessarily gloomy and 
mysterious aspect was imparted to them, from their 
being built of stone or brick, and but imperfectly 
lighted, they have at length come to resemble, in 
tlieir general appearance, other structures intended 
for the cultivation of science. Besides laboratories 
intended for scientific research, there are those which 
are devoted to articles of chemical manu&cture, as 
the alkaline, earthy, and metallic salts, pigments, &c.; 
but as these possess considerable diversity in their 
constniction, according to the kinds of manufacture 
for which they are employed, and cannot well be con- 
ceived of without the aid of drawings, we shall omit 
their description, and confine the present article to a 
very general account of a laboratory fitted up for the 
researches of one or two philosophical chemists, in 
connexion with a theatre, or lecture room, for the 
public illustration of the science. A building wholly 
devoted to this purpose, should be but one story in 
height, in order to &cilitate access to the apartment*;, 
and to render more easy the bringing in of heavy arti- 
cles, as wood, water, coals, and carboys, and, at the 
same time, to allow of openings in the roof for sky- 
lights and for ventilation. In some laboratories, the 
theatre and working-room are united in the same 
apartment ; in others, they are separated by a parti- 
tion. The advantage of the former construction is, 
that the furnace operations before a class are rendered 
more easy ; but the disadvantages are, that the size 
of the room renders it an inconvenient place for prl- 
vate researches, especially in the winter, and the seats 
are continually su^ected to tlie dust and litter of 
ordinary operations. We shall treat of a laboratory 
in which these apartments are distinct. The buildings 
may vary in length from fifty to eighty feet, and in 
breadth from twenty-five to fifty feet. It should be 
well pierced with windows laterally, and also witli 
sky-lights and openings m the roof. The lecture- 
room should occupy two-thirds of the length of the 
building ; and the partition which separates it from 
the working-room and other apartments, must con- 
tain the flues that are requisite for the furnaces of the 
whole estabU^ment : these may be spread over tlie 
wall on both sides, and finally be carried out of the 
roof in one general chimney. The floor, from eight 
to twelve feet in advance of this wall, should be paved 
with stone, or brick ; in front of which, and immed- 
iately before the seats for the class, a table, with occa- 
sional breaks for passages, gasometera, and a pneu- 
matic cistern, should extend quite across the room, 
firom side to side. At the ends of this space, enclosed 
by the table, cupboards should be erected against the 
^rall, with glass doors, for the reception of uie jars of 
the pneumatic cistern, measures, retorts, flasks, 
receivers, and the bottles and vials containing the 
chemicals employed for demonstration. The table 
should be abundantly provided with drawers of 
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dilTereiit siies, in some places extending down to the 
floor, for the reception of substances employed in a 
com:se of demonstration, and which it is not neces- 
sary to keep in vials and Iwttles, such as the common 
metals and many earthy and metallic salts ; besides 
for the numerous tools, as knives, files^ gimlets, for- 
ceps, and other indispensable articl^, as corks, 
valves, or glass plates, stirrers, strings, bladders, tow, j 
matches, sand, tapers, glass, metaJlic, and earthen 
tubes, stop-codu, &c., &c. Two or three portable 
funiaces, of different sizes and shapes, may have a 
place near the wall for ordinary furnace operations ; 
and a recess in the wall, centrally placed, and about 
four feet from the floor (similar in stiape to a common 
fire-place), should be provided, with a strong draught, 
for those experiments which are attended with cmn- 
gerous exhalations. The seats may be arranged as 
is usual in other lectHr&TOoms. The floor room upon 
the other side of the partition may be divided, length* 
wise of the building, into two apartments, separated 
by a narrow space-way, one of the rooms having 
double the dimensions of the other ; the larger is the 
working-room ; the smaller, an apartment tor receiv- 
ing delicate articles of apoaratus, as balances, elec 
trical machines, air-pump, 8ic., and which would be 
liable to injury if exposed to the attacks of the damp 
and corrosive vapours that are continually floating 
about in the other rooms. The entry communicates 
with the theatre by a door; a double door, also, con- 
nects the working-room and the lecture-room. The 
whole floor of the working-room is paved with brick 
or stone. The first fixture of importance in this 
room is the general working furnace. Its use is 
partly domestic, partly chemical ; for it is intended 
to warm and air the place, occasionally to heat 
water, as well as to supply the means of raising a 
cuudble to ignition, or of aflbrding a high tem- 
perature to flasks and evaporating oasins, through 
the agency of a sand-bath. It is ouilt with a table 
top. The fire-place itself is constructed of brick- 
work, with iron front and fittings, and the floe, being 
carried horitonially for three or four feet, is afker- 
wards carried off to, and connected with, the main 
flue existing in the wall. The fire-place and horisontal 
flue are covered with a large plate of cast iron, of 
firom two to three feet in width ; this is formed, in 
the middle, over the heated part, into sand-baths ; a 
round, moveable one over the fire itself, and a long, 
fixed one over the flue. The sand-baths suppTv 
every gradation of heat, irom dull redness, if required, 
down to a temperature of 100**, or lower, whilst on 
each side of them exists a level surfiice, which answers 
every purpose of an ordinary table, and supplies 
extraorainary fiicilities to experiments going on in 
the sand-bath or furnace. This furnace may be 
advantageously placed directly against the wall which 
separates the working-room from the theatre. A 
lai^ flaring, wooden hood should be suspended over 
the sand-bMh, to receive the fumes evolved dnnng 
the digestions and solutions made upon it, and to 
conduct them away into the chimney. (For a parti- 
cular description of this fhrnaoe, see Famday, On 
Chemical Manijmiaiiont, p. 90.) Near by may be 
placed another furnace for heating a Uirge copper 
DOiier, intended to supply the laooratory with hot 
water ; the boiler should also be fitted with a head, 
worm, and refrigerator, in order to provide an occa- 
sional supply IX distilled water. The tables should 
be as extensive as the room will allow, and be so 
placed as to admit of ready access ; hence a large 
one, placed towards the middle of the room, and in 
such a situation as to be well lighted, is very useful. 
It should be made strong, and furnished witli drawers, 
unless it be closed in with doors, so as to form cup- 
boards. To protect it from corrosive fluids, as acids 



and alkalies, it should be covered with sheet Irad. 
In a comer, and as much out of the way as possible, 
a sink of stone, or of strong wood-work lined whh 
lead, must be provided. It must be supplied with 
water, if possible, from a cistern or aqoeaud, since 
an unlimited supply of water is demanded is a labiv 
ratory. A friaoe in its immediate neighbourhood is 
to be appropriated to the cleansing accompaniaenu 
of a sink, such as pails, pans, sponges, brooms, 
Imishes, &c. Between the table and the vorkinf; 
furnace may be placed the pneumatic cistern, whick 
should be of larger dimensioos than that emploTed 
in the theatre. If the surfiu;e of water be 19 indm 
by 28, and a well be formed at one end of U incbts 
by 10, and 12 inches in depth, so as to leave a contk 
nuation of shelf surfiioe, on three sides of the well, 
of 2i inches in width, it will be found sufficiemlf 
large for almost any purpose. It should have shelf 
room sufficient to hold several jars of gas at ooce. It 
should be filled with water until it is li inch or 1^ 
indi above the shelf, and should be provided witli a 
stop-cock, l^ which the water may be dravn off 
when it has become acidified or dirty. Such a trouch 
is best made of japanned copper, iuid supported ini 
wooden firame, so as to stand about 39 nicfaes from 
the floor; or it may he made of wood, and lined with 
sheet lead. Unless the establishment is very extes> 
sive, one mercurial eistern will answer for both miais; 
it may be shaped out of marble or soapetooe, or be 
made of cast iron, and mounted upon a firm fisne, 
fitted with rollers. Cupboards are Tery useful ; sod 
at least two large ones, with shelves, ought to be 
provided, in order to preserve chemical prepantiou, 
and the neater sort of apparatus, firom the dust ami 
dirt which are constantly moving and settling io tbr 
laboratory. All parts of the walls within nsd) 
shoukl be fitted up with shelves, in a firm mannrr, to 
receive bottles and jars ; also a tube-rack riwuld be 
provided, to hold pieces of glass tube, from one Io 
three feet long. A pert of the wall should be for- 
nished with long spikes, to hold retort and flask rio^ 
large bent tubes, siphons, coib of wire, irou C««r 
for holding flasks, &c. Amons other indispenabie 
furniture may be enumerated tSe following srticlfH: 
one or two large wooden blocks, to serve as bsses on 
which to put heavy mortars ; an anvil, or spike vtth 
ite foot-block ; a vice affixed to a side table; tuBh 
mers; cold chisels; a screw-driver; saws; cuttuc 
chisels; gimleU; brad-awls; half-round, fla^ m 
small three-square files ; forceps ; a trowel ; s ^"O- 
ering iron, with Its appenda^ ; a glue pot ; nai^ ; 
screws ; spatulas of silver, ivory, steel, and wood ; 
corkscrew; shears; blow-pipes; scratching (fianwo* 
8cc. A number of filtering stands, supports for retorts 
and flasks, and wooden forms for holding R^/?] 
porating basins, flasks and receiveis, wwoW be 
provided ; also a great variety of common, kitfW«» 
open furnaces. The cellar beneath the ^^'^^ 
room should contain the more bulky articles, aihi ^ 
as do not receive injury from a slight ilegree " ""^ 
tnre, as lute-sand, charcoal, bricks, carboys of »«< 
voltaic troughs, &c. We do not to into a descflj*** 
of tlie common glass apparatus wnich is essential ^* 
laboratory, as, retorts, adopters, receivers, ?*"*'"?^ 
flasks, precipitating glasses, &c., &c., since tWf 
articles have come to be well known, under [ft^ 
appropriate names, in every large city where W^ 
phical apparatus is manufiictiued. Doctor uf^ 
recommends tlmt the painting of that part <«Jj^ 
laboratory furniture which is exposed to the aoiw 
of acids, be done with the sulphate of ^^^ . 

Laboratory, in military aflairs, signifies that P«« 
where all sorts of fireworks are prepared, bott w 
actual service and for experiments, vis. quick w*'*^ 
foaei, port-fire, grape^iot, ease-abot, cucasfn, «*' 
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l^renades, cartridges, shells iUled, and fous fixed, 

wads &C'« &c. 

LABORDfi, Jeav Joskpb de, b merchant distin- 
guished for activity, enterprise, wraith^ and benevo- 
lence, was bom of an ancient ftmily in Beam, in 1724, 
iind amassed a large fortune at Bajonne, by oonnneroe 
with the West Indies and Spain. When, in 1758, 
the French coort wished to obtain a loan oiSOflOOjOOO 
of livres from the Spanish coort, the latter would not 
close the transaction without Laboide's guarantee. 
Upon this, Laborde was made court banker, and the 
first minister, Choiseul, gave him his entire confidence. 
After the fiill of this statesman, Laborde retired from 
the greatest part of his business. At the breaking 
out of the American revolution, he alone was able to 
iiiroish the government 12,000,000 livres in gold, at 
Brest, whi<£ enabled the expedition under Rocham- 
beau to set saiL At a later period Laborde empbyed 
his fortune in useful and splendid buildings. The 
palaces of St Ouen (since the property of Mens. 
TemauX), of St Leu (afterwann belonging to* the 
duke of Orleans), of La FerUS Vidame (belonging to 
the dake of Penthidvre), and that at Mer^ville, near 
Paris, were built by him, as well as the finest houses 
In tlie Chanss^e d'Antin, a street of Paris, which, in 
his time, was a large garden, belonging to his hotel. 
He devoted 24,000 francs, yearly, to the support of 
the poor. Towards the erection of four large bospi- 
tals,at Paris (1788), be contributed 400,000 francs. 
With this tmly royal beneficence he combined the 
most delicate manners. He never spoke of the good 
he bad done, nor suffered those whom he had served to 
feel oppressed by the obligation. Satisfied in the posses- 
sion of the love and esteem of his fellow citiiens, he de- 
clined external marks of distinctba. Louis XV I. laised 
his estate of Laborde (his &mily name was Dort; 
his ancestors, who, in 1620, had purchased the small 
domain Laborde, odled themselves Dori Laborde) to 
a marquisate; but he made no use of this title. 
During the period of terror, Laborde lived in retire- 
ment on his estate at Mer^ville, but, like Malesher- 
bes and Lavoisier, who resembled him in nobleness 
of character, he fell a sacrifice to the fiiry of the 
popular leaders. Gendarmes dragged the venerable 
old man to the tribunal of blood. His whole com- 
mune, consisting of 1200, offered to defend their 
fibber and benefitctor; but he declined it, and 
exhorted them to keep the peace. These worthy 
people sent a deputation to the convention, but in 
vain ; the benefactor of thousands fell, at the age of 
seventy (April 18, 1794), under the guillotine. His 
crime was being rich. Laborde had four sons. 
Three of these served in the ns^y; two accompanied 
the unfortunate La Peyrouse. They met their death, 
before the loss of La Peyrouse's vessel, in an act of 
heroism, whidi the navigator relates in the account 
of his voyage, and for which he had a monument 
erected to Uieir memory, at Port Frangois, on the 
coast of Califoraia. The oldest of these three , after 
having retired from the navy, was appointed trea- 
surer, and, in 1789, member of the constituent 
assembly. His reports on the state of the finances 
were printed by order of the (Camber. He died, 
1801, a voluntary exile at London, 

LABOUR. See Birth, 

LABOUR, AND LABOURERS. The two gieat 
sources of income, in all communities, are labour and 
capital. The means of production are the land, 
utensils, stock, and all which constitutes capital, 
and the labourers who use this capital. In this gen- 
eral division of the means of production, the term 
Meur is used in its broadest sense ; for the labour 
of the mind, or that of the artist, which depends 
more upon skill than muscular exertion, is to be 
indudea in the general estimate of the productive 
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power, if a price or market value is put upon its 
products in the general estimate. Nor should we, 
in estimating the general productive capacity, con- 
fine ouraelves to m species of labour which results 
in the production of articles of necessity or conve- 
ni«ioe merely; since, in the products consumed by 
any community, it is not practicable to draw a dis- 
tinction between articles of mere utility and those of 
taste ; utility and luxury being combined in a great 
part of tlie things used or consumed by a people, 
whatever mav be its stage of civilisation and refine- 
ment. The land and the greater part of the utarails 
of production, are estimated, it is true, in a great 
degree, and, in many instances, wholly, by their mere 
utility for production. But it is otherwise with 
respect to the products intended, not merely as the 
means of pitxiucing others, but as ultimate olijects 
of use or consumption. Dwellings, furniture, cloth- 
ing, food, all combine, in different degrees and pro- 
porticms, both luxury and utility. The quantity of 
wool and cotton worn and used by two persons in 
difiisrent ranks of life and of different means of con- 
sumption, may be the same, and answer equally 
well as a protection of the person against the climate; 
and yet that used by one, owing to the better quality 
of the material, and the greater labour bestowed in 
&bricating it, may cost ttvee or ten times as much 
as that used by the other ; and yet something is paid 
to taste and luxury even by this latter. The abstract 
utility of any article is of difficult estimation, and, 
though it is a proper sulject of inquiry and specula- 
tion, still, in estimating the productive power of 
labour, in omiparison with capital, the more practi- 
cal rule seems to be, to take the estimate put upon 
it lyy the community itself. If, for instance, the 
labour of a sculptor is, in the estimation of a com- 
munity, worth that of twenty day-labourers, the dis- 
tribotion of the annual products of the labour and 
capital of that community will be governed by this 
rule of comparison, and the sculptor will be able to 
consume as much in value as the twenty common 
labourers. Hence the proportion of the income of 
labour and capital will vary In difi*erent oomnranlties, 
Bocordingto the different arts or kinds of production 
encoura^d. To take the same examples, though 
the labour of a sculptor may be equal In value, as 
estinmted by a community to that m twenty laboor- 
ers, — and the same may l>e equally true of the paint- 
er, — yet the capital or stock required for each of 
these twenty labooren may be, and, if they are 
employed in agriculture, will be, greater than is 
required for eitl^r of those artists. The proportion, 
then, of the value of the whole capital of a commun- 
ity, to that of the whole estimated annnal value of 
the labour of all sorts, perfonned by its members, 
will depend upon the kind of arts pursued, so that 
the proportions will not be uniform in different com- 
munities. The estimated annual market value of 
the labour, wHl, however, in any community, be 
greater, in proportion to its capital, than it would at 
first view appear to be. It has been estimated to be 
nearly one fifth, exceeding or falling short of that 
ratio, according to the circumstances and pursuits of 
a community; that is, supposing the cspital to be 
stationary, the value of the whole capital, including 
lands, buildings, animals, furniture, utensils, and 
every vendible thing whatsoever, is consumed and 
rcS)produced every five years. It is evident, then, 
what a rapid change may be made in the wealth of a 
community, either for the better or the worse, by an 
impulse or check to its industry, or a general ten- 
dency to economy or prodigality in consumption. 
The arts, and employments, smd hal)its of a people, 
then, are every thing, in respect to their prosperity ; 
and the actual amount of their peesent capital is oif 
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less importanoe^ nnoe, if it be too 8iiiall« that is, if 
the people are Id want of a sufficient stock to employ 
themselves to the greatest advantage, industry and 
economy may very soon supply the deficiency. The 
aggregate annual products of the same labour and 
capital are greater in one country than another. 
This is a distinction of great importance, which is 
overlooked in some economical speculations, or 
which, at least, has not always its just weight. The 
iact is, perhaps, too obvious to need proof or illustra- 
tion. If, for instance, the people of one country have 
better lands, domestic animals, roads, utensils, or are 
more skilful and ingenious tiian those of another, the 
same amount of manual labour bestowed upon cor- 
responding materials, with corresponding instruments 
of production, will produce greater results. The 
wages of labour, and the interest of money, may 
both, therefore, be higher in one country ttum in 
another. This we know to be a &ct. In the United 
States, for instance, the interest of money, and 
the wages of common labour, are both higher than 
in European countries. It does not follow, then, that 
if the condition of the mere labourer is better in one 
coimtry than in another, that of the capitalist will 
necessarily be worse. To ascertain the condition of 
these two classes, possessing the productive capacity 
and means of a community, we first inquire into the 
aggregate productiveness of capital and industry, and 
next into the distribution of the aggregate products 
between the two classes. And, in examining into the 
condition of the members of a community, the next 
inquiry relates to the proportionate share of each 
industrious class in the whole portion of the aggre- 
gate products allotted to industry, as distinguished 
m>m that which is allotted to capital. This oistribu- 
tion among the labouring classes themselves, of the 
products of their labour, will, of course, depend upon 
the estimation in which the various kinds of labour 
are held; and its efiect on their condition will also 
depend very materially upon the arrangements, 
improvements, and fitcilities possessed by the com- 
munity, to render their labour efliective ; for the com- 
pensation to labourers, individually, nmy be small, 
and yet the expense of the whole class of the com- 
munity to whidi they belong,' very g^reat To teke a 
fiimiliar instance, if, from the thinness of the popula- 
tion, or other cause, the receivers and distributors of 
the articles of production and consumption among 
the people, that is, the retail dealers, can transact 
but a small amount of business each, though the 
earnings of each one may be small, Uieir aggregate 
compensation must be large. In countries half civi. 
liied, and in which the arrangements andfiicilities for 
exdwnges are rude and imperfect, the usual profits 
of trade are at an enormous rate per cent. ; and yet 
the wealth of these traders will oe very trifling, in 
comparison with that of the merchants and traders of 
a more civilised, improved, and populous community, 
though the per oentage of profit of these latter may 
be much lower. The same distinction will hold 
good in respect to every other pureuit and employ- 
ment in a community,— the proportion of the whole 
products awarded to any one class, may not corre- 
spond at all, to the individual advantage or disad- 
vantage of the members of that class, in their pur- 
suits, in comparison with that of those of any other 
clasiT. The compensation of any one class of a com- 
munity, in comparison to any other, will evidently 
depend upon the coune taken by the taste and 
luxury of the community ; for we may assume it as a 
genenl doctrine, that when the taste and passions of 
a community lead to a large consumption of the 
articles produced by any class, or if the services of its 
members are considered particularly beneficial, these 
members will be Uberally compensated. If, for 



instance, as is, or, at least, has been, the te ia 
some countries, the inhabitants suppose that tbeir 
future welfare does not depend so much upon their 
own characters and conduct as upon the pnyers and 
good offices of their spiritual guides, they wiU deem 
it impossible to rewaird these spiritual guides too 
liberally, seeing they have the salvation otthe rest at 
their disposal. The same principle will hold tme 
in respect to any other class : in proportion as its 
employment goes along with the tastes and pasaoos 
of the community, will its members be revraraed for 
their labours. The efi*ect will not, however, neces- 
sarily extend itself to all the memben of the dm. 
Suppose, for example, that the taste and vanity of a 
people appear very much in their apparel aod per- 
sonal ornaments; it will not follow that aU cloth 
makers, tailors, jewellers, hatters, and shoenudLffB 
will have the highest wages in the commuoity; bat 
the result will be; that a high price will be paid ibr 
excellence of material or superiority of skill, io ibe 
manu&cture of those articles. The moment, ther^ 
fore, in which civilisation commences, — aod sone 
degree of it is coeval with the existence of tsrtj 
society i— excellence in some arts or empbymenti 
will meet with extraordinary rewards. As arts and 
civilization advance, the ol^ects of passk>n and taste 
will be multiplied, and with them the kinds and 
varieties of excellence of materials or skill, which 
will be esteemed of extraordinary value- The effrct 
necessarily is to produce a comparative depression in 
the value of aU ordinary products and unskilfbl 
labour. Accordingly, the oniinary labonren, in all 
the arts, become by degrees a d^nct class. Ins 
refined community, abounding in arts, this claas 
necessarily becomes numerous, and the coodition of 
its members is a subject of solicitude to the philan- 
thropist, and of interest to the economist and states- 
man. The security and welfare of the whole com- 
munity, will depencl very materially upon the diaisc- 
ter and condition of this part of the populatioo. 
The greater the distance between this cuss and the 
rest, the more efiectually they are set off fnua the 
others, the more unnatural and distorted will be the 
state of society, and the more frequent will be scenes 
of disorder, distress, and vice. It is one of the first 
and most important maxims of policy and of eooflooji 
then, to sustain the members of tfiis class, not bj 
giving them the control and management of a&iiS 
ror wnich, of course, they are not the best fitted,— 
but by using all possible means, whether by l^g^ 
tion or social influence, to give them educatioD, good 
habits, and good morals ; to inspire and maintain in 
them a respect for tbeniselves, and secure to them 
the respect of others. 

LABOUR.SAVtNG MACHINES. Moniesqoin 
somewhere regrets the introduction of the ose of 
water-mills for grinding com, instead of the band- 
mills formerly in use, as it threw a great nsmj 
labourers out of employment, besides dWertiog tlie 
water from the purposes of irrigation. Upon this 
principle of throwing labourers out of emplojBei^ 
our hand-loom weavers were opposed to the use n 
power looms. It is not remarkable that laboonn 
themselves, who, for a time, feel the inoonvenlen''* 
of the introduction of any improvement, fihooU 
oppose its faitroduction ; but it is singular that :>!>! 
man of enlarged and philosophical views shoold wi 
into such a notion. Nobody certainly would think it* 
misfortune to a community, that, in consequence « 
some improvement in agriculture, the same labour 
would produce a greater quantity of grain; on ^ 
contrary, every one consents to the praise bestovco, 
by Johnson, upon the man who makes two biadr$ ol 
grass grow where only one grew before. A'*''" 
improvement in machinery, whereby the same hi»^ 
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will prbdiioe twice the quantity of cloth, is precisely 
the same in its general effects upon the condition of 
the community, as an improvement in agriculture. 
But in a case of improvement in machinery, the effect 
is more apparent and more sndden, as it will spread 
rapidly, and, accordingly, the inoonvenience to the 
labourers is, in fiict, greater, though it can last only 
fur a time. However, the circumstance that its 
effect in discharging labourers is only temporary, 
though it shows that the inconvenience to the com- 
munity is very limited, while its advantages are per- 
manent, yet affords no great consolation to the 
bibourers themselves, if the populatioo is dense, and 
employment difficult to be obtained, since, vrfaile this 
temporary effect is passing off, they may starve. 
To avoid producing distress, alnd consequent dis- 
order, labour-saving machinery, therefore, should be 
introduced gradually among a community of labour- 
ers, like those of Britain, to whom it is ordinarily 
difficult to find full employment, and who, if unem- 
ployed, are immediately reduced to distress. Hi- 
therto no inconvenience has been experienced in 
North America in consequence of the introduction of 
improvements in machinery, since it is, as yet, the 
more general habit of all classes to save Something, 
so that very few are reduced to immediate distress, 
though thrown out of employment; and there is usu- 
ally less difficulty in obtaining full employment for 
the industrious classes than in most other countries ; 
and, accordingly, all Classes are in favour of improve- 
ments and inventions whereby labour may be saved, 
or its products augmented. 

LABOURING of a ship implies pitching or rolling 
heavily in a turbulent sea — an effect by which the 
masts and hull are greatly endangered ; because, by 
the rolling motion, we masts strain upon their shrouds 
with an effort which increases as the sine of their 
obliquity ; and the continual agitation of the vessel 
often loosens her joints, and makes her extremely 
leaky. 

LABRADOR; an extensive country of North 
America, lying between Hudson's bay, the Atlantic 
ocean, and Canada, and extending from the fiftieth 
to the sixtieth degree of north latitude, or nearly 
700 miles in length, from north to south. It is about 
500 miles in breadth, but has never been fully 
explored, and is little known, the severitv of the 
climate and the barrenness of the region conming the 
visits of foreigners principally to the coasts. These 
are bordered by innumerable islands, so close together 
as to bear the appearance of main land, broken by 
inlets : this has given rise to much confusion in the 
charts. The summer is short, but extremely hot, 
and the winters are very rif^orous. Great numbers 
offish, of various kinds, particularly cod and salmon, 
are found on the shores, and in the small rivers. 
The islets are covered with flocks of sea-fowl, par> 
ticularly eider ducks. Biatfs, wolves, foxes, hares, 
martens, &c., are numerous. The population is 
small. The natives of the coast are Esquimaux. 
The tribes of the interior are little known. Labrador 
belongs to Great Britain, and is annexed to the 
government of Newfoundluid. The Labrador fishoy, 
in 1829, was calculated to employ 2106 venels, and 
24,100 seamen ; 600 of the vesseb, manned with 
9110 men, and producing 678,000 cwt. of fish, and 
6730 hhds. of oil, were British ; and 1500 vessels, 
manned with 15,000 men, and producing 1,100,000 
cwt. offish, and 11,000 hhds. oif oil, were firom the 
United States. See Fisheries. 

LABRADORITE, or LABRADOR FELDSPAR. 
This mineral scarcely differs from feldspar (q. v.) in 
the properties of its crystalline structure, except in 
having one of its cleavages somewhat less distinct. 
In hutlnev, also^ it is nearly identical with that 



species ; but its specific gravity is somewhat higher, 
being 2.75. The remarkaole opalescent and iridescent 
tints which it exhibits, constitute its most striking 
character. Its ordfaoary colour is a dark gray. Its 
reflections, which, for variety and intenseness of 
colour, vie with those of the opal, are visible only 
upon two opposite sides of any oystal or mass. Blue 
and green colours are the most common ; but occa- 
sionally these are intermingled vrith rich flame- 
ooicnnred tints. It is sawed into slabs by the lapidaries, 
and employed in inlaid work. The finest pieces are 
very highly esteemed. A square table, composed of 
two pieces of this stone, and wh6se dimensions were 
thirteen inches by twenty, and eight lines in thickness, 
was sold, in Paris, for 1800 francs. The Labradorite 
is composed of 54.6 silica, 29.0 alumine, 11.8 
magnesia, and 4.6 soda. It was first distinguished 
by the reverend B. Latrobe, among a number of 
specimens sent to him from Labrador by the Moravian 
missionaries. It occurs, not only in pebbles on the 
shore, but in spots in the rocks about Nain, and 
particularly near a lagoon about fifty or sixty miles 
inland. Its colours, darting through the limpid 
crystal of the lake, and flashing fh>m the cliffs, more 
especially when moistened by a shower of rain, 
changing continually with every alteration in the 
position of the spectator, are described as almost 
realising a scene in fiiiry land. Labrador feldspar is 
also foimd upon the borders of the gulf of Finland, 
and at Freaericksvosni, in Norway, and at some 
other places. 

LABYRINTH, with the ancients ; a building 
containing such a number of chambers and galleries, 
one runnmg into the other, as to make it very diflicult 
to find the way through it. The Egyptian labyrinth, 
the most fiunous of aU, was situatedin Central Egypt, 
above lake Mosris, not far from Crooodilopolis, in the 
country now called F^oom. According to some 
writers, it was built by the Dodecarchs (650 B. C); 
aooorduig to others, by Psammetichus ; according to 
otiiers, by Ismandes, who is also said to have Men 
buried there. In all probability, it was a sepulchre. 
The buildinfp, half above and half below the ground, 
was one oTue finest in4he worid, and is reported to 
have contained 3000 rooms, the arrangement of whidi 
seems to have been symbolic of the lodiac and soUur 
system. All tJbeae rooms were encircled by a conmion 
wall and by columns; but the passages were so 
batricate, that no stranger could find the way without 
a guide. It is said, Uiat, in the lower rooms, the 
coffins of the builders of this immense fiibric, and of 
the sacred crocodiles, were deposited, and that the 
upper rooms excelled, in splendour and art, all human 
works. At preset, only 150 rooms are reported to 
be accessible : the others are dark, and choked with 
rubbish. Respecting the interior construction and 
the destination of the labyrinth of Crete, we know 
still less. The ancient writers consider this subter- 
ranean cavern to have been built by Dasdalus, in 
imitation of that of Egypt, but on a snuiller scale, by 
order of Minos, who confined there Uie Minotaur. 
According to others, it was a temple of the latter. 
The labyrinth at Cliisium was erected by king 
Porsenna, probably ior his own sepulchre. It was a 
square building of stone, fifty feet in height, and 
tmrty on each side. At each corner stood a pyramid, 
and also one in the centre, each 150 feet high, and 
at the base, seventy-five feet wide. These edifices 
were not built for the purpose of making people lose 
their way; this was merely an aoddentiu peculiarity, 
on account of which every confused mass of things, 
difficult to be disentangled, hat been called a lahyrinUL 
The same name is use given to a part of the ear 
(q. ▼.). 

LAC, LAK, LAAK, and LAK'H, are diffisranl 
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wsyi of sptlUng the Tiilfv darivBtifes Inmi the 
Sanscrit words HksAd and iakaha^ i. e. one hondrad 
Uiousaod; ft nama given by the Hindooa to the 
eoceuM lacca and gum-lae, ior which they have six 
different terns ; ** but they generally call it laJtsha,*' 
says Sir WiUlam Jones, {A$, JU$. U. 364), '* from 
the multitude of small insects which, as they believe^ 
discharge it from their stomacfaa, and at lenjfth destroy 
the tiee on which thry form their colonics." The 

Sn-lac is probably discharged by tlie ooccos* as a 
ence for its eg^ which are deposited on the 
bihar tree. Four Vmds are known— 4tick-lac, seed- 
lac, lump-lac^ and shell-lac. The fint is the gum 
before its separation from the twigs, which it 
incrusts ; and the best is of a red porpliUi colour : 
the second is the gum in a tfnmulated form, stripped 
from the twigs, ana perhaps ooiled, by whichaportton 
of the colour is lost: the third is the seed-lac> melted 
into cakes: and the fourth, the common form in 
which it is known in Europe, is the puriied gum. 
The best is amber-ooloured and tiansparent In the 
East, it is much used for trinkets, U is the basis of 
sealing-wax. It forms ▼amishes, furnishes a biilliant 
red dye, and, mixed with thrioe its weight of fine 
sand, is made into polishing stonep. ^Se Gwcm.) 
Lac, in its original meaning, is appliea to the com- 
putation of money in the l^ist Indies. Thus a M 
of rupees is 100,000, wbidi, snpposmg them to be 
shea, or standard, equal Jg 18,500. 

LACAILLE. See Caiile. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS; a group of small 
islands in the Indian sea ; the nearest is about 120 
miles from the coast of Malabar; Ion. 71^ 15' to 
73« .SO' £.; lat IQ^ to 120 40' N. These islands 
are supposed to be what Ptolemy called JnnUf 
Numero XIX. ; but, in foct, they are thirty-iwo, all 
of them small, and covered with trees. They are 
rocky on their sides, mostly as if laid on a bottom of 
sand, attended with reefs, and the channels between 
them very deep. They are commonly vintcd by 
British ships, hi their way from India to the Persian 
gulf or Red sea. The principal traffic of the inhabi- 
tants is in the nroduce of the cocoa palm, such as 
the oil, the cables and cordage prepared from this 
plant ; and in fish, which is dried and sent to the 
continent of India, from whence they get rice, &o„ in 
return. They also trade to Masoat, m large boats, 
and bring back, in return for their commodities, 
dates and coffee. Ambergris is ofien fqund floating 
off these islands. The inhabitants are mostly 
Mohammedans, called Mopfaps, 

LACE ; a delicate kind <» net-work, formed of 
silk flax or cotton thread, used for the ornamenting 
of female dresses. Its meshes are of a hexagonal or 
six sided figure, and formed by twisting together the 
threads of the substances just mentioDed. Thicker 
threads are also interwoven to form the figures or 
patterns, according to some regular design, and 
these (called technically the gimpf) form this orna- 
ments of the lace. There are several different kinds 
of lace, which are aM>re or less esteemed according 
to the &shioo of the day, and valued in proportion 
lo their rarity more than from any real difference in 
their quality and appearance. That of England is 
generally called Buckingtiamshire, Bedfordshire, or 
i>evonshire, according to the several counties in 
which it Is made. It is also called pillow eft* bobbin 
lace, from being woven upon a pillow or cushion by 
means of bobbins. It consists of hexagonal meshes, 
four of the sides of each mesh being formed by 
twisthig two threads round each other, and the other 
two sides by the simple crossing of two threads over 
each other. This is the kind manufiictured at Lisle 
in France, and NoUingham in England. Another 
kind is made at Honiton in Devondiirej and called 



Honltoo or Vtwm laee. It is of the aaae kind ss 
that made at Brussels. Two sides of cadi meib of 
this are plaited of four threads, and the Imut other 
sides by threads twisted together. The plailifig 
renden it much more durable than the twist Imp, 
and it tberelbre beam a much higher price. There 
is also a third sort of lace manufoctured at Valrn- 
ciennes, but which is not made in England at all. 
In this all the six sides of the mesh are plaited, but 
two of the sides of each mesh are so snmll that ihey 
appear like loaeuges. At Nottingham i m itatinw of 
laoe are produced by machines, called point pet sod 
warp net ; from the names of the machmrs in vfaich 
they are made. They are both a species of cbsia 
work, and the machines are varieties of the stockiii| 
frame. The warp frame makes a very doie iaita- 
tion of the Brnsseb lace, but has very little dois- 
bility. The Bnckhigfaannhire lace is woven on s 
pillow or cushion, which the woman or child who 
makes the lace, places on her knees. The ihnsdi 
are wound upon bobbins, or small round pieces of 
wood, each aoout the siae of a pendl, having n>ii8d 
their upper ends a deep groove, so formed as to reduce 
the bcmoin to a thin neck, and on which the thread 
is wound ; a separate bobbin betaig used for eidi 
tliread. To form the meshes pins are stuck into the 
cushion, and the threads are woven or twisted rDood 
the pins, a piece of parchment being first fixed dovn 
upop the cushion, pieroed previously through wiih 
small pin holes in regular order to sbow the propir 

Siaoes for the pins; and on tbia parcfameot the 
esign for the simp is also traced, so that it bmt be 
interwoven with the finer threads, and fbm the 
figures. The work is begun at the upper part of the 
cwhion, by tying the threads together in pain ; and 
each pair is then attached to a pin, which ii ttuek 
through the parchment into the cushion ; the rouod 
form of which allows the threads to haw down and 
remam steadily on whichever side the fadbbiDs are 
placed. The woman taking one pair in each hand 
with her finger and thumb, twista the bobbins roupd 
each other tbree times, the effect of which is to tvist 
the threads of each pair together, and this is dou 
by both hands at the same instant of tine. Thii 
twisting, which forms the two aides of the nedi 
behig completed, the adjacent bobbins of each p^ 
are mterchanged in order to cross the thrrsds of 
those bobbins over each other, and thus fam the 
bottom of the neck. Thus, for instance, suppotins 
the bobbins numbered one, two, three, and four. 
No. I is twisted round 8, and 3 U twisted rouod 4. 
Then in order to oroas, 2 and S are interchangrd, » 
that 1 and 3 come together, and 8 and 4; and the 
next time that the twistinff operation is peribraMd, 
these pahs of threads will be combined togf4her. 
When a mesh, or half mesh is made, it aaost be 
secured by putting a pin into the cushion; sod o 
order to draw the twist work dose, the pin ii 
introduced between the recently crossed thnadi* 
and carried up towards the top of the pillow, so as to 
drive the twista and crosa before it, and draw the 
twists into a closer oompusa. The pin b thes 
inserted into ita proper hole in the paitteeot, sad 
will prevent the threads from retureiag. Thoi 
four bobbins are now laid apart for the present • 
one side of the cushion, when two other pain *|* 
brought forward m front, and twisted and crossed u 
the same manner ; and in this way the work proceeds 
till a row of meshes is foraaed w across the breadth 
of the Intended piece of laoe, and then the lane 
bobbins are worked over again to make another rav. 
In general the number <» bobbiiM is equal to ^^^ 
60 to each inch of breadth. These opcraticas •f* 
performed with the greatest dexterity, but the work 
goes on very slowly, so many mashes beli« W9«*«* 
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ibr a very small piece of laoe. Tboi, taking^ the 
threads at 50 per inch, if the lac«r be one inch wide^ 
it will have 85 meshes in its breaikh, or 0S5 meshes 
in each square inch of length, or £8,000 meshes in a 
yard ; and yet the price given ftfr a yard of lace of 
this de s ulp Uon is seldom more than one shilling and 
sixpence. 

The point net fiame was invented by Mr J. Morris 
of Notdngliam in 1764, and Ibrms lace out of one 
oontinoed thread, which is kid across a row of 
needles, and l^ the acti<ms of jacks and sinkers, as 
in a stocking frame, is formed into loops ; bat before 
finishing the opemtion of the cbabi work, the row of 
points IS plied between the needles of the frames 
and the points being only half the nmnber Of the 
needles, they take Dp every ether loop, and by a 
particniar motion cast them over the nefghbo«irfaig 
needles, so as to gathor the two loops together into 
pairs, and leave hitervals between eaeh pair, conse- 
auently wliea the usual opemtions of the stocking 
mme are resomed, the stitches will be foimd to be 
worked two into one. 

The objection to Uiis imitation is that it becomes 
loose and irregular afker bdng worked, and if the 
thread breaks, ue work will nmaveLlike a stocking. 
Lace, Bade by another machine called a warp firame, 
is more donible, and is capable of faenig made of 
several difierent patterns. 

The NottinjgfaBm lace, has been superseded by 
thai made on a macfanne invented bv Mr John 
Heathcoat in 1809, which can make kce of any 
reqaired breadth. In this, the warp threads are 
wound upon a roUer, at the bottom or the machtne, 
and carried np to a work beam, or roller, ntoated at 
the top of the machine. There are also diagonal 
threads, wound upon small detached liobbins, and 
regularly interspersed between the warp threads. 
The bobbins are small flat wheels, about the sise and 
thickness of a shilling, with a deep groove upon their 
edges, upon wtneh the tluread is woimd. These 
being fitted into a small carriage or IVame, which 
will turn round freely when the thread is drawn ofl*, 
but g^oarded by a slight spring, so as fio give some 
resistance and draw the thread tight. The bobbins 
and their carriages are so thinv that when placed side 
by side in rows, they merely occupy the same breadth 
as the lace. The longitumnal threads are stretched 
in a perpendicular direction, from the thread to the 
lace-roller, ibrming a row of parallel threads, arranged 
equally distant from each other ; and to guide them, 
each thread is conducted throi^i a small eye, in a 
wire resembling a needle. Two rows of such guides 
are fixed on two bars, placed horisorttaliy, each cap- 
able of a small side movement, so as to carry these 
threads along with them. On each side of these, is 
a horiiontal or comb-UtTy havinr its upper surfiice cut 
into grooves, to receive the bobbin carriages. These 
run along the upper side, and across tlie length of 
the bar. Behind ttie row of threads is another comb- 
bar, precisely similar to that in front. The bobbin 
carriages can pass freely to and fVo between these 
two comb-liars, but there is only such space between 
them, as to allow them to enter the grooves of one 
while still playing in those of the other. By means 
of two thin liars or rollers, the bobbin carriages are 
repeatedly moved backwards and forwards, and trans- 
ferred alternately from the front to the back oomb> 
bar, and in so doing, pass between the perpendicular 
threads — at each transfer, the bar sustaining the 
guides is moved sideways through a distance e^nai 
to the interval between the grooves of the combs, by 
which movement the perpemiicular threads, come to 
^ placed alternately on each side of the moving 
Ixibbin carriages, so that a twist is made every time, 
luid the sides of the meshes are thus formed. 



The openHioDs of dmwhig the twist dose, and 
giving the aeoessary form to the meshes, is dbne by 
BMans of a row of sharp pin points, which are sos- 
pendad io a fiane, so as to be brought down, and 
introduced between the threads beneath the cross- 
ings, and being moved upwards, the points carry the 
twists and crossings before them, draw them ciosa, 
and give the requisite form. * There are two rows of 
pohits, one used as above, and the other to relieve 
them, and hold fast the newly formed meshes, whilst 
the other respects the action. 

This machine is most ingenious, and works with 
great mpidity. The operator is seated in its front, 
and employs both hands and feet in imparting the 
reqvdrea motions. The machines are of various 
widths, from one to two and a-half yards, and the 
bobbfais are from ten to twelve per inch in each row, 
or (beine double), twenty to twenty-four per inch, so 
that if the machine be two yards wide, their number 
will be from 1440 to 1728, but all these are passed 
between the perpendicnhir threads in an instant, and 
k is rarely that any confusion takes place. 

Most of the Nottin^am machines at present, are 
upon the principle of Mr Heathcoat's, and work by 
license under hia patent. His inventk>n has been 
lately carried over to Prance, and manufactories are 
established both at Calais and Douay. 

Laee made hy GUerpiitars ; a most extraordinary 
and ingenious species of manufacture, which has been 
contrived by an oflicer of engineers residing in the 
«ity of Munich. It consists of uce and veils, with men 
patterns in them, made entirely by caterpillars. The 
following is the mode of proceeding adopted : — Hav- 
ing made a paste of the leaves of the plant, on which 
the species of caterpillar he employs ieeds, he spreads 
it thinly over a stone, or rather flat substance, of the 
requhred sise. He then, with a camel-hair pendl, 
dipped in elive-oU, draws the pattern he wishes the 
insects to leflwe open. This stone is then placed in an 
inclined position ; and a considerable number of the 
caterpillars are phu^ at the bottom. A peculiar 
species is chosen, which spins a strong web ; and the 
animals commence at the bottom, eating and spinning 
thehr way un Co the top, carefiilly avoiding every 
part touched by the oil, but devouring every other 
part of the pa^. The extreme lightness of these 
veiis, combined with some strength, is truly surpris- 
ing. One of them measuring twenty-six mid a-half 
inches by seventeen ikichc^ weighed only 1.51 
grahts — a degree of lightness whicli will appear more 
strongly by contrast with other fhbrics. One square 
yard of the substance of which these veils are made, 
weighs four grains and one third ; whilst one square 
yard of silk ganse weighs one hundred and thirty- 
seven grains, and one souare yard of the finest patent 
net weiglis two hundred and sixty-two grains and a 
half. 

LACED JSMON. See SjptHa. 

LACBPBDE, BsaifAaD GxaMAiit BrtmrNB, count 
DeUiville sur lUon de, aatnralist, peer of France, 
born at Agen, 1756^ was from his youth, passionately 
attached to natural history and music: he conse- 
quently abandoned the military profession, for which 
he was destined, and devoted hhnself to the study of 
natural history. His teachers and friends, Bufibn and 
Daubenton, procured him' the important situation of 
keeper of the collections belonging to the department 
of natuml history m the Jardm dea pUttiiet, At tfie 
breaking out of the revolution, he was elected mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly, and belonged to ^e 
moderate party. To withdraw from the storms of 
the period of terrorism, he resigned Ids situation, and 
retired to his country seat, LieuviUe. He again made 
his appearance under the directory, and was appointed 
one or the first members of the histitotion. Napoleon 
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Diade Lac^pMe a member of the conservati? e senate, 
and coiiferred on bun the ilignity of grand chancel- 
lor of the legion of honour. Lacepdde became one of 
tiie most sealous adherents of the emperor, and dur- 
ing the ten years of the imperial reign, few public 
celebrations occurred at which he did not appear as 
an orator. His benevolence and his inattention to 
his own aflairs involved him in debt. Napoleon, 
tlicrefore, gave him a salary of 40,000 irancs. Afier 
the first restoration, Lacepi^e lost his situation of 
grand ciiancellor of tlie legion of lionour, but was 
raised to the peerage by tlie king. During the 
hundred days, the emperor appointed him grand 
roaster of tlie university ; but he declined tliis office, 
and devoted himself solely to the sciences. In 1817, 
he published a new edition of Buflbn*s works, and 
announced, at the same time, that, at the desire of 
his deceased friend Lagrange, he intended to publish 
his Theory on the Fonnation of Comets. I !e likewise 
published a continuation of the work on the Cetacea, 
commenced by his great predecessors. His History 
of Fishes (5 volumes, 4to.), is considered his princi- 
pal work. The complete collection of his works, in 
which are included two small novels, which appeared 
anonymously, and the opera Omphalic is voluminous. 
LacepMe could adorn the driest subjects with the 
graces of a brilliant style. He died Oct 6, 1825, at 
his country-seat Epinay, near St Denis, of the small- 
pox. Villeneuve wrote his Eloge Hisiorique (Paris, 
1826). Of Lacepede's very defective Hutoire Civile 
et Militaire de V Europe (from the end of the fifth, till 
the middle of tlie eighteentli century), in eighteen 
volumes, the two first volumes app^red after his 
death Paris, 1826. 

LACHAISE, Francois D*Aix i>b, confesser of 
Louis XIV., member of the congregation of Jesuits, 
was bom in the chateau tCAix, in August, 1624. 
The family D'Aiz de Lachaise was one of the most 
respectable in France, and a grand uncle of Fransois 
lie Lachaise, father Cotton, had been confessor of 
Henry IV. In the Jesuit college at Rohan, which 
had been founded by one of his ancestors, Lacliaise 
commenced his course of studies, and finished it at 
Lyons. He was the provincial of his order, when 
Louis, on the death of his former confessor, father 
Ferrier, appointed Lachaise his successor. This 
appointment occasioned surprise, because, on the one 
Imnd, the disputes between the parties of Jansenists, 
Molinists, &c., divided the court of Louif XIV., 
already infected, by the example of the king, with a 
sickly kind of devotion, as also the capital, which 
fluctuated, in imitation of the court, between licen- 
tiousness and bigotry ; and, on the other hand, no 
Jesuit, since &ther Cotton, had been chosen to this 
important situation. The new confessor was soon 
involved in a web of court intrigues. Mme. de 
Montespan and Mme. de Maintenon, the Jansenists 
and Jesuits, stood opposed to cadi other, and Louis, 
moved by sensuality and superstition, wavered like a 
reed between these parties. Nevertheless, Lachaise 
maintained his ground, although he was equally 
obnoxious to Mme. de Montespan and Mme. de 
Maintenon, who firequently expresMd their dislike 
to him in bitter sarcasms. On every occasion— at 
the famous declaration of the French clergy respect- 
ing the liberties of the Galilean church, at the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, on occasion of the dis- 
putes of the Qttietista, at the marriage of Mme. de 
Maintenon with the king (1686), and similar impor- 
tant evente of the time— fitther Lachaise, in conse- 
quence of his office, was more or less forced to play 
n part; and, although he reflected well on every 
step he took, he constantly received the severest 
reproaches from both parties. The most Intelligent 
men, liowever, never Judged unfiivourably of his pri- 



vate character and his coodiict; and Si Sinon, wlio 
was no fnend to the Jesuits, as well as Voltaire, iu 
his account of the age of Louis XIV., De Bon, 
Spoil, and others, acknowledge, that the caofessoir of 
the vainest monarch, and the mediator b etw e e n the 
most exasperated parties, knew bow to oooduct 
himself, mider all circumstances, with address, cool- 
ness, and sagacity, and that, although a KakNB 
Jesuit, he never allowed himself to be dnwn into 
violent measures against his opponents. Thai Louis 
formally married Mme. de Maintenon, Vakaire attri- 
butes principally to the counsels of Laebaise; but 
that this marriage remained secret, and was not 
publicly acknowledged, according to the desire of 
that ambitious woman, may likewise be attribotrd to 
Lacliaise, who, on this account, had oonstantiy to 
endiure her hatred. Lachaise, maintaining his ground 
in the favour of his monarch till his end, andaetuig 
as his counsellor, even when age and weakness had 
almost converted him Into a living skeleton, and 
weakened his Acuities, died January, 1709, at tiie 
age of eighty-five. He left phiiosophicaL, theologi- 
cal, and archiBological works. His taste for the sti^ 
of numismatics, and the great share which he had in 
the improvement of this branch of adenoe in France, 
are well known. Louis XIV. had a country-hoiiM* 
built for him at the end of the present Bowleconl 
neu/Sf which, at that time, owing to its situation cm 
a hill, received the name of Mouni-Louis, Its extrn- 
sive garden now forms tlie cemetery of Pfre 
Lachaise, the largest in Paris. rSee Cemetery.) 
Many splendid monuments now aaom the place, 
where^ formerly, the courtiers of Louis Xi V. used to 
meet, to pay their respects to the confessor of their 
absolute master. The situation of the burying- 
place, on ihe declivity of a hill, afibrcb one of Ll»e 
most delightful views of a principal part of the cuy 
and its suburbs. At the approach of ttie allies, in 
1814, tills burial-place was fortified, and defended by 
the students of the polytechnical and veterinary 
school The Russians, in stunning it, did it gitvt 
injurv: the shaded walks, particumrly, auffmd by 
tlie bivouac of tlie troops, but have since been 
repaired. A short time previous to the second 
taking of Paris (1815), vis. from June 24 Ull July 
8, no burials took place in the cemetery of Prre 
Lachaise, on account of the troops which surrounded 
the capital. During this time, the dead were buried 
in the cemetery of Ste. Marguerite, situated m the 
town, which had been long out of use. 

LACHRYMiE CHRISTI (Ao/ia, teara of Christ); 
a superior kind of Italian wine, so called, it is said, 
because it drops like tears firom the press, before the 
grapes are suqjected to any pressure except their 
own weight. It Is dark-red, and tlie grape grows at 
Uie foot, and to a certain height, on the sides, of 
mount Vesuvius. On several of the Greek islands 
also, a kind of wine is produced in the same way. 

LACHRYMATORIES (u e. tear^hoitlee ; from 
laehryma, Latin, a tear) ; snudl glass or earthen ves- 
sels found In tombs, so called, because they weir 
supposed to have been used by the ancient Konam 
to collect the tears of the friends of the deceased. 
Some of them contain the impression of one or nf 
two eyes. They are now considered to have bees 
used for containing aromatic liquids^ to be poun<t 
upon the fimeral pile. 

LACLOS, Pibrrb-Francois Ciiouiaix>s nc, author 
of the fiimous romance Les Liaieone ttaHgerrtucMt 
which first appeared in 1782, was bom at Amiens, in 
1741, and, before the revolution, was a Prctich 
officer of artillery, and secretary to the duke of 
Orleans. Laclos was considered, when he was 
young, as one of the most talented and ameaMr, 
and, in a moral point of view^ as one of the umxa 
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dangeroiis men. His enemies have maintaiiied that 
he has drawn liis own character in that of 'the 
viscoont de Valhiont in his romance. " Others cele- 
brate the simplicity, hgnesty, and good natore of his 
ciiaracter, at least in the latter part of his life. He 
was one of the leaders of the Orleans faction, as it 
was called. Being implicated in the afiir of the 5th 
and 6Ui of October, he followed the duke of Orleans 
to London. After the return of the king from 
V'arennes, Laclos endeavoured, by means of the 
Jacobin dub, to effect the foundation of a republic, 
as he conceived that this step would lead eventually 
to Uie elevation of the house of Orleans to the French 
throne. At the breaking out of the war, Laclos was 
transferred as an assistant to the old Lnckner, and, 
after th^ fall of the house of Orleans, he disappeared 
from the stage. It is difficult to explain how Robes- 
pierre came to spare a man who was one of the 
firmest adherents of this proscribed house ; and thus 
the report originated, that Laclos prepared the 
speeches of the tribune of the people. After the 
9th Thermidor, Laclos returned to the military pro- 
fession, and was advanced to the office of inspector- 
general of artillery. He died at Tarentum, in 1803. 

LACONIA. See;^rto. 

LACR£T£LLE; two brothers well known as 
authon, but entirely opposed to each other in 
principles. 

1. Pierre Louie Laeretelley the elder (commonly 
called Laereieile miU), was liom in 1751, at Metz, 
where his &ther was an advocate, and died Sept. 5, 
1824, at Paris. Animated, by the masterly works of 
the advocate-general Servan, to the study of the law, 
ethics, and literature, he went, hi 1778, to Paris, 
where he became parliamentary advocate, and by his 
writinffs— ^/So^e de Moniaueier (which obtained the 
seconaprise in 1781), Menuriree du Compte de Sawune 
(a work new and unique in its lund), and the Diecours 
Mur Ujprejuge dee Peinee in/amantee (which received 
the prise of the academy)— rendered himself worthy 
of a place in the institute, where he succeeded La 
Harpe, with whom he was concerned in editing the 
Mercure—^n occupation which he undertook anew, 
in 1817, under very different circumstances, in coo- 
junction with Jouy, Jay, B. Constant and others. 
Lacretelle embraced the principles of the revolution 
with the ardour of a noble mind, but without concur- 
ring in its excesses. In the legislative assembly, in 
1792, he was one of the leaders of the constitutional 
party, ui opposition to the Girondists, who were in 
favour of republicanism. After the 10th of August, 
Lacretelle dievoted his attention wholly to literature. 
We find him again in public life in 1801, when he 
was a memlier of the legishitive body of Napoleon. 
Here he retained his independoice in the midst of 
political revolutions. When the government of Na- 
poleon destroyed his hopes of the establishment of a 
liberty fouiidra on the laws, he again retired. His 
poverty, which he neitiier complained of nor regretted, 
was honourable to him. The aristocratical reaction, 
which took place in France, after the second restora- 
tion, and was particularly memorable in the chamber 
of 1815 (see Chambre JnirtMvahte)^ threw him into 
the opposition, which the liberal party at that time 
becan to form, and in support of which they had 
undertaken the direction of the Mereure de France, 
But this journal, which appeared on fixed days, 
becoming subject, in consequence of a new law, to 
the inspection of the. censor of the press, was given 
up, and the Minerve Fntncaise^ which appeared 
irregularly, took its place. Lacretelle, in conjunc- 
tion with Aignan, had the direction of this literary 
and political journal. The Minerve Francaiee ob- 
tained so dedoed an influence upon public opinion, 
Uiat this was also sulgected, by a new oidimuioey to 



the oensonhip, after eight volmnes had been pub- 
lished, upon which it was immediately discontinued. 
Lacretelle, who was now a bookseller, haiarded a 
continuation of it in tliefonnof small pamphlets; 
but he was subjected to a prosecution, ui which he 
defended himseUT with great energy and ability. He 
was condemned, however, to imprisonment; but Lonis 
XVIII. remitted the sentence on account of his age 
and infirmities, and the general esteem in which he 
was held. From that time, Lacretelle employed h'un. 
self upon a collection of his worlu, whidi appeared 
at Paris, in 1823, in four parts. He was the author 
of many logical, metaphysical, and ethical articles in 
the Encyclopedie meiAodique. Many of his scattered 
essays and treatises appeared in 1802, under the tide 
of (Euoree diversee, in five volumes, to which, in 
1817, he sul^oined Fragmene paliiiptee ei liUerairee, 
and, in 1822, (Bworee, and PortraOe et Tableaux 
(among them those of Miiabeau, Bonaparte, and 
Lafiiyette), in two volumes. His tlieatrical romance 
AfaMerfte, 011 le Fiie naiurel (D'Alembert), is an 
excellent dramatic poem. His SoirSee avec Gutl- 
laume Lamaignon de Mateeherhee,9xiA his Eiudes iur 
la RSvoiMHon Fran^iee, are also highly esteemed. 
Both have been published since his dnth. 

2. Charles Laereielle, the younger brother of the 
preceding, went, when very younff, to Paris, at the 
tireakuig out of the revolntion. He soon attracted 
attentkm by his logical acuteness, and the editorial 
department of the Journal dee DihaUy which was 
established at that time, was committed to him in 
connexion with another individual by the name of 
H. Ducos. His second literary production was his 
Pr4eie de la Rivolution, which was a continuation of 
the work of Rabaud St Etienne. On the occasion 
of the opposition of the Parisian sections to the 
decree of the national convention retahning two-thirds 
of their number in the new legislature, Charles La. 
cretelle composed, in tiie name of the sections, the 
caustic addresses to the convention, as well as to the 
electoral asMmblies of France; but, on the 13th 
Vend^oJaire, Bonaparte put an end to these com- 
motions. Being, however, attadied to the then 
existing oppositSin, and using his influence in its 
&vour, lie was, on the 18th Fructidor, arrested, and 
retained prisoner for two yean. After the 18th 
Bramaire, Iwwever, Napoleon employed his talents 
in various occupaitions. In 1813, he received £sroe- 
nard's place in the national institute, and, in 18 10, tiie 
presidency of the French academv, or the third class 
of the UBtitute. The historical lectures, which, as 
professor of history, he delivered befiMe Uie university 
of Paris, were among the most firequented in that city. 
As an historical writer he has a peculiarly brilliant 
diction, although his ideas want force and pix)fundity. 
His Hietoire de France pendant lee Guerree de Reli- 
gion is more highly, esteemed than his Hietoire de 
France pendant le dis-huitihne Steele (14 volumes, 
1826). Lacretelle has now renounced his former 
philosophieal views. In his L'Hieioire de VAeeem- 
bUe ^mefituanie, he takes part entirely with the 
ultras and obscurants. Durin|r twenty-six years, he 
was censor of the departments the drama. He has 
been termed the chief support of the SeeiitS dee 
bonnes Lettree, so called. He was likewise honoured 
witii the dignity of nobility by Louis XVIII. In 
1827, the ministry deprived him of his censor's office, 
because he fovoured, hi the academy, the petition to 
the king against the laws respecting the censorship 
of the press. In 1829 appeared aia Hietoire de 
France depute la Redauratiom. 

L ACTANTI US, Lucius Coeuus Fibmianus, a 
celebrated foUier of the Latin church, distinguished 
as an orator and author, Is commooly supposed to 
hftve been an African. He lived for a k»g time at 
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Niooi^edlft, as a teadier of rhetoric, until Constan- 
tine the Great oommitted to his care the education of 
his eldest son, Crispu«. He died about 326. His 
writings (published by Sparke, at Oxford, 1684; by 
Bunemann, at LfOipsic, 1730; by Dufiresooy, at Paris, 
1748, 2 Yolumes, 4to; and by Oberthur, at Wurts- 
burg, in 1783, 2 volumes) are characteriied by a 
dear and agreeable style, and he is, on account of 
his pure and eloquent language, frequently called the 
Christian Cicero, His seven books, Jnstiiutiones 
divituBf are particularly celebrated^ and worthy of 
iiutice. 

LADIES* SLIPPER {eyfripedium) ; a beautiful 
genus of orchideous plants, conspicuous for its large, 
inflated flowers. The roots are perennial; the stems 
simple, bearing entire sheathing leaves; and the 
flowers are solitary or few in numbcnr. The species 
ar? confined to the northern regions of the globe: six 
inhabit the AUeghany mountains, Canada, and the 
northern parts of the United States; and five arte 
found in Siberia, and the northern and mountahiotts 
parts of Europe. 

LADOGA, or LADOZSKOl ; a lake in Russia, 
between the Baltic and the lake Onega, surrounded 
by the governments of Petffsburg, Viborg, and Olo. 
nets. The south-west extremity lies thiity miles 
east of Petersburg. It is 140 miles long, and 75 
broad, containing 6900 square miles, and is the 
largest lake in Europe. It contains an abundsnce 
of fish, particularly salmon. The shores are flat, 
but the navigation dangeraos on account of quick- 
sands. 

L ADRONES ; a cluster of islands in the Northern 
Pacific ocean, discovered by Magellan. Their num. 
ber is stated by some authorities as fourteen, by 
others as sixteen. They occupy a space of 450 
miles; Ion. 145^ to 148<> E.; lat. IS^ to SI® N. 
Magellan called them hUu de Ladrone* (Islands of 
thieves), because tlie natives stole eveiy thiag made 
of iron which they could find. Towaras the end of 
the seventeenth century, they received the name of 
Mariana, or Marianne islands) from the queen of 
Spain, Marianne of Austria, the mother of Charies 
II., at whose expense missionaries were sent over 
thither, to propagate the Christian faith. In almost 
all books of history and voyages, as well as in maps, 
we find them styled the Ladrtmea; notwithstanding 
which, the above-mentioned name has gradually 
gained ground. These islands lie in the torrid lone; 
and yet so much is the beat of the sua tempered by 
the air, and by breezes of the sea, that the climate Is 
generally serene, salubrious, and pleasant : in some 
seasons of the year only they are liable to hurricanes, 
which, though they do sometimes a great deal of 
mischief, yet clear and refresh the air in such a man- 
ner that, before they were visited by the Europeans, 
the people coouBonly lived to a great age. The 
Inhabitants are tall, robost, active, and ingenious. 
They wear little clothing. Both sexes stain their 
teeth black, and paint their bodies red. Their reli- 
gion is an ignorant superstition. That most extia- 
Sidinary a2 useful pi^Ttbe bnad-fruil tree, was 
first discovered here. 

LADY- BIRD ; a pretty speeics of beetle, belong- 
ing to the extensive genus eooeineUoj having tM 
dytra red, bordering on yellow, and adorned with 
two black spots, one on the middle of each. It 
appears, however, that almost all the small and 
spotted beetles of this genus are indiscriminately 
known under the name of ladv-hird. All these 
insects deposit their eggs on the leaves of trees, and 
the lartHg produced are great devoorers of plant- 
lice {apkie). They continue hi the chrysalis state 
about a fortnight. Their wings, when they first 
burst their covering, are soft and dusky, but soon 



become fasid, and assume the various ooloors appni> 
priate to the species. The lady-bird is celebrated 
Tjr its reputed powers in the cure oT tooth-ache ; tot 
which purpose one of these insecta is to be cnuhed 
between the finger and thumb, which are then to tie 
several times applied to the suffering part. Their 
virtue in effecting a cure depends on the same cause 
as that of Perkins's metalUc tractors and other scion 
of animal magnetism the imaginalion of the pa- 
tient, 

LAERTES, son of Acrisius and Chalcoaietfana, 
was one of the herora engaged in the chase of the 
Caledonian boar, and in the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts. He afterwards married Euryclea, the daugh- 
ter of Autolycus, by whom he had seveial daughtcis 
and one son, Ulysses. He attained a great age. 
The long absence of his son, in the Trigan war, 
plunged him into deep melancholy; but his return 
restored the old man's energies, and he look part in 
the fight with the Ithacans. 

LiETARE ; the fourth Sunday after Lent Thp 
ancient Christian church used to begin its serriop, on 
this day, with the words Latare, eterilia, or Laimy 
Jertuaiem, 

LAFAYETTE, Gilbert Mottier (formerly mar- 
quis de), was bom at Chavagnac, near Brioude, m 
Auvergne, Sept 6, 1757, was educated in the col- 
lege of Louis le Grand, in Paris, placed at court, as 
an oflSoer in one of the guards of honour, and, at the 
age of seventeen, was married to the grand^ughter 
of the duke de Noailles. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, that the young msrauis de Lafoyette 
entered upon a career so little to oe expected of a 
youth of vast fortune, of high rank, of powcr^ oon- 
nexions, at the most brilliant and fiiscinating couit in 
tlie world. He left Prance secretly for Americs, in 
1777, and arrived at Charleston, South Caraiina, 
April 25, being then nineteen years old. The statu 
of America, it is well known, was, at that Umc, most 
gloomy: a feeble army, without clothing^ or anas, 
was with difilculty kept together before a vicfcorioos 
enemy; the government was without reaouroes or 
credit, and the American agents in Paris were artiK 
aliy obliged to confess that they could not furnish 
the young nobleman with a conveyance. *^ Tlieo,** 
said he, " I will fit out a vessel myself;*' and he did 
so. The sensation produced in America, by his 
arrival, was very grcMit: it encouraged the afaaost 
disheartened people to liope for succour and sympa- 
thy from one of the most powerful nations in Europe. 
Immediately on his arrival, Lafoyette rece i ved the 
ofi^ of a command in the continental amy, bitt 
declined it, raised and equipped a body of men at his 
own expense, and then entered the service as a vol- 
unteer, without pay. He lived in the fiimiiy of the 
commander-in4Aief, and woo hb foil alfection and 
confidence. He was appointed m<gor-g«neral in July, 
and, in September, was wounded at Brandy w in e. 
He was employed in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 
ill 1778, and, after receiving the thanks of the coun- 
try for his important services, embarked at Boston, 
in January, 177S>, for France, where it was thought 
that he could assist the cause more eifoctually for a 
time. The treaty concluded between Franoe and 
America, about the same period, was, by Us per- 
sonal exertions, made effective, and he retomed lo 
America, with the intelligence that a French forcv 
would soon be sent after Aim. Immediately on his 
arrival, he entered the service, and received the 
command of a body of infiintry of about £000 men, 
which he clothed and equipped, in part, at his own 
expense. His forced march to Virginia* in Deeen- 
ber, 1780, raising SOOO guineas at &itinKJre, on his 
own credit to supply the wants of his troops : his 
rescue of Richmond; his fong trial of genefaahip 
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with CorawalliSy who boasted that ** the boy oould 
not escape him ;" the siege of Yorktown, and the 
storming of the i^oubt, are proo& of his derotlon to 
t}ie cause of American independence. Desirous of 
serving that cause at home, he again returned to 
France for that purpose. Congress, which had 
already acknowledged hismeritson former occasions, 
now passed new resolutions, Nov. 23, 1781, in which, 
besides the usual marks of approbation, they desire 
the American ministers to confer with him in their 
negotiations. In France, a briUiant reputation had 
preceded him, and he was received with the highest 
marks of public admiration. Still he urged upon his 
government the necessity of negotiating with a 
powerful force in America^ and suoioeeded in obtain- 
ing orders to this effect. On his arrival in Cadis, he 
found forty>nine ships, with 20,000 men, ready to 
follow him to America, had not peace rendered it 
luuiecessary. A letter from him communicated the 
first intelligence of that event to congress. The 
importance of his services in France mav be seen by 
consulting his letters in the Correspondenoe of the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1831). He received 
pressing invitations, however, to revisit the country. 
Washington, in particular, weed it strongly; and, for 
the third time, Laftiyette lan£d in the United Sutes, 
Aug. 4, 1784. After passing a few days at Mount 
Vernon, he visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, &c., and was every where received 
with the greatest enthusiasm and delight. Previous 
to his return to France, congress appointed a deputar 
tton^ consisting of one member from each state, '* to 
take leave of him on behalf of the country, and 
assure him that these United States regard him with 
particular affection, and will not cease to feel an 
interest in whatever may ooncera his honour and 
prosperity." 

After bis return, he was engaged in endeavouring 
to mitigate the condition of the Protestants in Prance, 
and to effect the abolition of slavery. In the assem- 
bly of the notables, in 1787, he proposed the sup* 
pression of Uttrei de eacAei and oi the state-prisons, 
the emancipation of the Protestants^ and the convo- 
cation of the representatives of the nation. When 
asked by the count D'Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
if he demanded the states-general — *' Yes," was his 
reply, ''and something tetter." Being elected a 
member of the states-general, which took the name 
of naikmal attembljf (1789), be proposed a dedaia- 
tion of rights, and the decree providing for the re- 
spoosibility of the officers of the crown. Two days 
aftor the attack on the Bastile, he was appointed 
(July 15) commander-in-chief of the national guards 
of Paris. The court and aatioaal assembly were still 
at Versailles, and the popuboe of Paris, irritated at 
this, had already adopted, in sign of opposition, a 
blue BJid red cockade (being the colonrs of the city 
of Paris). July 26, La&yette added to this cockade 
the white of the royal arms, declaring at the same 
time that the triauor should go round the world. 
On the march of the populace to Versailles (October 
5 and 6), the national guards clamoured to be led 
thither. La&yette refused to comply with their de- 
mand, until, having received orders in the afternoon, 
he set off, and arrived at ten o'clock, after having been 
OD horseback firom before day-light He rcquesteid that 
the interior posts of the chaieau might be committed 
to him; but his request was refuwd, and the outer 
posts only were intrusted to the national guards. This 
was the night on which the assassins murdered two 
of the queen's guards, and were preceeding to further 
acts of violence, when Lafayette, at tlie head of tlie 
national troops, out an end to the disorder, and 
nved the lives ox the royal family. In tiie mom- 
iaghaaceonpaBiedtheratoPariaL (See /k«»f Xri.) 



On the establishment of the Jacobbi dub at Paris, 
he organised, with Bailly, then mayor of Paris, 
the opposing club of Feuillans. Jan. 20, 1790, he 
supported ^e motion for the abolition of titles of 
nobility, from which period he renounced his own, 
and has never since resumed it. The constitution of 
a representative monarchy, which was the object of 
his wishes, was now proposed, and July 13, 1790, 
was appointed for its acceptance by the king and the 
nation, and, in the name of 4,000,000 national guards, 
Lafayette swore fidelity to the constitution. Declin- 
ing the dangerous power of constable of France, or 
genemlissimo of the national guards of the kingdom, 
after having organised the national militia, and de- 
fended the king from the popular violence, he resigned 
all command, and retired to his estates. The first 
coalition against France (1792) soon called him from 
his retirement. Being appointed one of the three 
major-generals in the command of the French armies, 
he established discipline, and defeated the enemy at 
PhiUppeville, Manbeuge and Florennes, when his 
career of success was interrupted by the domestic 
fiictions of his country. Lafayette openly denounced 
the terrible Jacobins, in his letter of Jmie 16, in 
whksh he declared that the enemies of the revolution, 
under the mask of popular leaders, were endeavour- 
ing to stifle liberty under the excesses of licentious- 
ness. June 90, he appeared at the bar of the assem- 
bly to vindicate bis conduct, and demand the punish- 
ment of the guilty authors of the violence. But the 
Mountain had already overthrown the constitution, 
and nothing could be effected. Lafoyette then offered 
to conduct the king and Ms fomily to CompiAgne. 
This {xroffer being &clined, be returned to the army, 
which he endeavoured to rally round the constitution. 
June 90, he was burned in emgy at the Palais-Royal, 
and, Aug. 5, was accused of treason before the assem- 
bly. Still he dedared himself openly against the 
proceedings of August 10 ; but, fmding himself un- 
supported by his soldiers, he determine to leave the 
country, and take refuge in some neutral ground* 
Some persons have charged general Lafisiyette with a 
want of firmness at this period ; but it is without a 
full understanding of the situation of things. Con- 
scious that a prfce was set on Us head at home, 
knowing that his troops would not support him 
against the principles which were triumphing in the 
cmbs and the assembly, and sensiUe that, even if he 
were able to protract the contest with the victorious 
ftction, the frontiers would be exposed to the inva- 
sions of the emigrants and their foreign allies, with 
whom he would have felt it treason against the 
nation to have negotiated, he had no alternative. 
Having been capturad by an Austrian patrol, he vras 
delivered to the Prussians, by whom he was again 
transferred to Austria. He was carried, with great 
secrecy, to Olmuta, where he was subjected to every 
privation and suffering, and cut off fram all communi- 
cation with his friends, who were not even able to 
discover the place of his confinement until late in 
1794. An unsuccessful attempt was made to deliver 
him from prison by Dr Bolhnan, a German, and Mr 
Huger (now colonel Huger of Charleston, S. C). 
His wife and daughters, however, succeeded in oib- 
taining admission to hfan, and remained with him 
nearly two yean, till his release. Washington had 
written directly to the emperor of Austria on his be- 
half, without effect; but after the memorable cam- 
paign of Bonaparte in Italy, the French government 
required that the prisoners at Olmuts should be re- 
lewed, which was done Aug. 25, 1797, after a 
negotiation that lasted three months. Rejfusing to 
tafe any part in the revolutions of the 18th Fructidor, 
or of the 18th Brumalre, he returned to his estate 
at La Oraoge, and, declining the dignity of senator. 
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offered him by Bonapftrte^ he gave his Tote against 
the cunsoiate for life, and, taking no further part in 
public affairs, devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 
On the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, he per- 
ceived that their principles of government were not 
such as France required, and he did not therefore 
leave liis retirement. The 20th of March, 1815, 
agahi saw Napoleon on the imperial throne, and 
endeavouring' to conciliate the nation by tlie pro- 
tessiuu of liberal principles. La&yette refused, 
thuugh urged, through the mediation of Joseph, to 
see iiim, protested against the acte addUionnel of 
April 22, declined the peerage offered him by the 
emperor, but accepted the place of representa- 
tive, to which the votes of his fellow-citiiens called 
him. He first met Napoleon at the opening of the 
chambers : the emperor received him with great 
marks of kindness, to which, however, he did not 
respond ; but, althoiu;h he would take no part in 
the projects of Napofeon, he gave his vote for all 
necessary supplies, on the ground that France was 
invaded, and that it was Uie doty of all French- 
men to defend their country. June 21, Napoleon 
returned from Waterloo, and it was understood that 
it was determined to dissolve the house of represen- 
tatives, and establish a dictatorship. Two of his 
counsellors informed La&yette that, in two hours, 
the representative body would cease to exist. Im- 
mediately on the opening of the session, he ascended 
the tribune, and addres^ the house as follows : — 
" When, for the first time, after an interval of many 
years, I raise a voice which all the old friends of 
liberty will still recognise, it is to speak of the 
dangers of the country, which you only can save. 
This, then, is Che moment for us to rally round the 
old tri-coloured standard, the standard of '89, of 
liberty, of equality, of public order, which we have 
now to defend against foreign violence and domestic 
usurpation." He then moved that the house declare 
itself in permanent session, and aU attempts to dis- 
solve it high treason ; that whoever should make 
such an attempt, should be considered a traitor to 
the country, .&c. In the evening. Napoleon sent 
Lucien to the house, to make one more effort in his 
favour. Lucien, in a strain of impassioned eloquence, 
conjured the house not to compromise the honour of 
the French nation b^ inconstancy to the emperor. 
At these words, Larayette rose in his place, and, 
addressing himself directly to the orator, exclaimed, 
^ Who dares accuse the French nation of inconstancy 
to the emperor? Through the sands of Egypt, and 
the wastes of Russia, over fifty fields of battle, this 
nation has followed him devotedly ; and it is for this 
that we now mourn the blood of three millions of 
Frenchmen." This appeal had such an effect on the 
assembly, that Lucien resumed his seat without finish- 
ing his discourse. A deputation of five memliers 
from oich house was then appointed to deliberate in 
committee with the council of ministers. Of this 
deputation, general Lafayette was a member, and he 
moved that a committee should be sent to the 
emperor to demand his abdication. The arch-chan- 
cellor refused to put the motion ; but the emperor 
sent in his abdteation the next morning (Jmie 22). 
A provisional government was formed, and Laftiy- 
ette was sent to demand a suspension of hostilities of 
the allies, which was refused. On his return, he 
found Paris in possession of the enemy ; and, and, a 
few days after (July 8), the doors of the representa- 
tives* chamber were closed, and guarded b^ Prussian 
troops. Lafayette conducted « number of^the mem- 
bers to the house of Laivjuinais, the president, where 
thej drew up a protest against this act of violence, 
and quietly separated. Lafiiyette now retired once 
more to La Grange^ where be remahied till 1818, 



when he was chosen member of the chamber of 
deputies. Here he continued to support liis ooostito. 
tiooal principles, by opposing the laws of exception, 
the establishment of the censorship of the preSf the 
suspension of personal liberty, &c.,and by advoot- 
ing the cause of public instruction, the organiiation 
of a national militia, and the inviolabi^ of the 
charter. 

In August, 1824, he landed at New York, on a 
visit to tne United States, upon the invitation of \i\t 
president, and was received, in every part of tltf 
country, with the warmest expressions of delight sm) 
enthusiasm. He was proclaimed, by the popsiar 
voice, ^ the guest of the nation," and his presmce 
was every where the signal for festivals and njoic- 
ings. He passed through the twenty-four stain of 
the Union in a sort of triumphal processioD, in whidt 
all parties Joined to forget their dissensions, in which 
the veterans of the war renewed their youth, and the 
young were carried back to the domgs and sufferinjE^ 
of their fathers. Having celebrated, at Bunker bill, 
tlie aimiversary of the fint ccmflict of the revolstioo, 
and, at Yorktown, that of its dosing scene, in whidi 
he himself had borne so oonspicoous a part, and takes 
leave of the four ex-presidents of the United Stain, 
he received the fiirewell of the president in the nane 
of the nation, and sailed from the capital in a fri^te 
immed, in compliment to Iiim, the Brandy wine. Sept 
7, 1825, and arrived at Havre, where the ciUi»», 
having peaceably assembled to make some deoKo* 
stration of their respect for hia character, were dis- 
persed by the gendarmerie. In December fbllowing , 
the congress of the United States made htm a great 
of 200,000 dollars, and a township of land, " in eon- 
sideration of his important services and expeoditorrs 
during the American revolution." The grant of 
money was in the sliape of stock, bearing interet at 
six per cent., and redeemable Dec 81, 1834. la 
August, 1827, he attended the obsequies of Maooei, 
over whose body he pronounced a eulogy. In »• 
1827, the chamber of deputies was dissolved. La&T* 
ette was again returned a member by the new elec- 
tions. Shortly before the revolution of 189^i ^ 
travelled to Lvons, &c., and was cntfausiasticaUr 
received--a striking contrast to the conduct of ne 
ministers towards him, and an alarming sTOpton 
to the despotic government. During the reivolutiaB of 
July, 1830, he was appointed gencmd-in-chief of thf 
national ^[iiards of Paris, and, though not pctfooallr 
engaged m the fight, his activity wid name were of 
the greatest service. When the national guards were 
established throughout France, after the tenninai^ 
of the struggle, he was appointed their oooinuind(|- 
ixK^hief, aiKlhis activity in this post was adminbif. 
Aug. 17, he was made marshal A Fiance. He hiiw- 
ever, sent in his resignatioo in December, 1^ 
which was accepted, and connt Lobau appoint 
chief of the national guards of Paris. Lafcr^ 
declared from the tribune, that he had acted thusia 
consequence of the distrust which the power sooon- 
panying his situation seemed to exdte in "'"'^F!^ 
pie. On the same occasion, he also expreisN v» 
disapprohatkm of the new law of election. ShoftJt 
before his resignation, he exerted^imself nMMt pii>^ 
worthily to maintain order during the trial of the ri* 
ministers. The Poles made him first grcnw^f j 
the Polish national guanh. He died on the SOth <« 
May, 1834. The French Chamber of Pcp;^ 
aUended his funeral, and at Washington, the M^ 
of the representatives and of thesenate weit cioUmo 
in black. . 

Very few men have acted so oonspicuoas a pa*^ > 
life as Lafayette for so long a period. He v«> "^ 
heroic asaertrr of liberty, both in the MV vAj^ 
worldir-4ahis youth and in hia age ; aiwayi w*"^ 
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supporter of fireedom and the rights of maokikid, aod, 
at the same time, a firiend of law and order. Without 
entering into judnneot on his political doctrioeSy it 
may safely be said, that history scarcely possesses a 
iiame> wlUch' has passed through the ordeai of public 
opinion, evtsn in the darkest and moat tempestuous 
times, more pure and unsullied than his. Regnault- 
Warin's Memoires sur le G^n^rai Lafayette (Paris, 
1824) contains many fiaicts relative to his political 
life in France. Hb secretary, M. Levasseur, pub- 
lished an account of his tour in the United States 
(Paris, 1825), which has been translated in America. 

LAFAYEITE, Maria Magdalena, countess de; 
a lady of literary ceJebrity, daughter of the goremor 
of Havre de Grace, Aymar de la Vergne. A care- 
ful and classical education had given her a great love 
for literature. In 1655, she married count Francis 
de Lafayette, and her house now became a place of 
meeting for the most distingutehed men in her time. 
The famous duke of Roch^oucauld was one of her 
intimate friends. Among the learned men who sur- 
rounded her, the most distinguished were Huet, Men. 
age. Lafontaine and S^grais. She died 1603. Her 
works entitle her to an honourable place among 
French writers. The moat distinguished of them are 
Zai'de, La Prmeeste de Clives, and La Primeeue de 
Alontpeneier. 

LAFAYETTE MOUNTAIN. See Haystack. 

LAPFITTE, jAcauES, a banker in Paris, member 
of the legion of honour, and, in 1816, elected to the 
chamber of deputies, a man equally distinguished for 
his talents, his wealth and bis virtues, was bom at 
Bayoraie, in 1767, and, by his own diligence and 
merit, acquired a fortune in the banking-house of the 
senator Perregaux. In 1805, he became the head of 
the house, wl&;h he made one of the first houses in 
France. In 1800, he was appointed director of the 
bank of France, and, in 1814, president of the same 
establishment. He discharged the duties of this 
important office without accepting the large salary 
connected with it In 1800, he was made president 
of the chamber of commerce in Paris, and, in 1818, 
jud^ of the tribunal of commerce. When the credit 
of France, in 1815, was at a very dangerous crisis, 
Laffitte advanced 2,000,000, in ready money, by 
which means a necessary article in the capitulation of 
Paris was settled.. It was owing to his counsels, that 
Prance was enabled to support the burden of the 
military contributions imposed on her, without injury 
to the credit of the state. But when Laffitte joined 
the left side in the chamber of deputies, and opposed 
the encroachments of the infatuated absolutists, the 
laws of exception and the clergy, he became an object 
of hatred to the ultras, and of suspicion to the minis- 
try. In 1810, he was deprived or the presidency of 
the bank, which was bestowed on the duke of Gaeta, 
with a large salary ; yet he was, in 1822, unanimously 
re-elected to the office of rSgent de la banque (direc- 
tor). His eloquent speeches in the chamber, some 
of which were extemporaneous, proved his taloitand 
knowledge, especially in the department of finance. 
He also spoke with energy on the occasion of the 
disturbances in Paris in 1810, when the young Lalle- 
nmnd was shot in the street by one of the watch, and 
old men, women, and children were trampled down 
by the gendarmee. He was not re-elected for the 
Bession of 1824. By fiivoiiring the reduction of the 
rentes, be appears to have lost his popularity. The 
chamber of deputies accepted the proposal for the 
reduction of the interest on the public securities then 
in circulation, but the chamber of peers rejected it. 
To prove the justice and advantages of this plan, and 
to justify his own conduct in the project, he wrote 
his lUfiexions sur la Reduction de la Rente et sur 
tBtai dm Credii,^ financial work of much merit. 



I The second edition was published at Paris, in 1824. 
How great the confidence reposed in Laffitte was, the 
following fiict will serve to show. When Louis 
XVIII. was compelled to fee, in 1815, he intrusted 
his private property, for safe keeping, to Laffitte ; 
three months after, Napoleon, under the same circum- 
stances, showed him the same confidence, and, at St 
Helena, named him his executor. As Napoleon, 
in the hundred days, had respected the private 
property of Louis, so Louis XVIII. respected that of 
the emperor, and nut no obstacles in the way of the 
execution of his last will. Among the merits of 
Laffitte, his great benevolence to the poor ought not 
to pass unnoticed. The publishers of the Latin 
clasics, at Paris, were also assisted by him in carry- 
ing on their useful ondertakinr. Laffitte was, in 
1827, again elected to the chamber of deputies. His 
only daughter was married, in 1828/ to the prince of 
Moskwa, eldest son of the celebrated marshal Ney. 
He took an active part in the revolution of July, 
1830, beinr one of the deputies who signed the pro- 
test, and <Kclared themselves deputies of France, in 
spite of Polignac's order to annul the election. 
Laffitte was also one of the deputies, who, during 
the fight on July 20, went to marshal Marmont, in 
order to pot a stop to the conflict. November 3, 
1830, he was made minister of finance and president 
of the council, in which situation he remained until 
March 14, 1831, when he was succeeded by M. Casi- 
mir Perrier, belonging to the left centre. Laffitte 
sufi*ered inunense losses in conseouence of the fall of 
stocks since the revolution of July, 1830. 

LAFITAU, JosBPH Francis; a French Jesuit, 
who was a naUve of Bordeaux, and was employed as 
a missionary among the savam of North America. 
On his return to Europe, he published a work, entitled 
Meeurs des Sausages AmSricains eomparies aus 
Mmurs des ^premiers Temps (Paris, 1724, 2 volumes, 
4to); and another on the Discoveries and Conquests 
of Uie Portuguese in the New World (1733, in 2 vols., 
4to). In the former, he maintains that the North 
American savages are descended from the barbarians 
who inhabited Greece at an early period. He died 
in 1740. 

LAFITTE; a Bordeaux wine. See Bordelais 
Wines. 

LAFONTAINE, Jsan. See Fontaine, la. 

LAFONTAINE, Augustus Hknry Julius, the 
most fertile and one of the most popular novelists of 
Germany, was bom in 1756, in BronswKk. He 
studied theology, and, in 1702, accompanied the 
Prussian army into Champagne, in the capacity of 
chaplain. He lives now at Halle. His novels are 
entertaininir, but not distinguished by merit of a high 
order. Of late, he has occupied himself with JEschy. 
lus, and published Agamemnon and the Coephori, 
with judicious notes (Halle, 1821 et seq., 2 vols.), in 
which he sets forth some peculiar views respecting 
the text of this anthor. 

LAGO MAGGIORE, or LAKE MAJOR, or 
LOCARNO (anciently Ferbanus); a large lake in 
Italy, separating the Austrian government of Milan 
from the Sardinian Milanese, extending firom Sestoto 
Locarno; about forty-five miles long, and seven 
broad. It is 636 feet above the level of the sea, 
according to Saussure, and, in some places, 1800 feet 
deep. It is traversed by the Ticino. Its waters, 
which are as clear as crystal, contain various fish. 
Its banks abound in every Alpine beauty, and are 
adorned with a number of picturesquely situated 
villages and towns. On all sides it is surrounded by 
hilb, planted with vineyards and plantations of chest- 
nuts, interspersed with villas. There are several 
islands, two of which, Isola BeDa and Isola Madre, 
called Borromean islands^ are laid oat hi gardeni 
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and plnsure groalidsy with palaces erected on them, 
adorned with paintines, sculptures, &c. Isola de' 
Pescatori is inhabited by fishermen. See Bamnnei 
Islands, 

LAGO NERO, or NEGRO; a town in Naples, m 
Basilicata, at the foot of the Appenines, near a lake 
from which it receives its name ; twelve miles north- 
east of Policastro; population, 5000. In March^ 
1806, a battle was ioueht here between the French 
and the troops of the Icing of Naples, in which the 
former were victorious. 

LAGOON (firom the Latin lacuna, a ditch) means 
a monus. The name is given particularly to those 
creeks which extend along the coast of the Adriatic, 
in the present government of Venice, and wUdi are 
formed by water running up in the land. They con- 
tain many islands ; Venioe, for instance, is built on 
sixty of them. In some places, they are deep ; in 
others so shallow, that their exhalations are offensive 
and dangerous. The Austrian government does less 
towards clearing them out than the former Venetian 
goveniment did; and Venice, in consequence, is 
considerably less healthy than it was. Towards the 
sea, the islets are secured by dams, natural or arti- 
fidaL 

LAGRANGE, Joskpb Lovib, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, was born in 1736, at Turin, and originally 
directed bis attention to philosophy. But his natural 
taste for matliematics soon unfolded itself, and he 
studied with such ardour, that, in his eighteenth year, 
in a letter to the celebrated Fagnano, he Gommuni- 
cated to him a number of mathematical discoveries 
whieh he lud made. He also solved the questions, 
which had been proposed a long time befoce, by 
Euler, on the calculation of isoperimetrieal igures, 
and OD the theory of the least action. WImo scarcely 
nineteen years of age, Lagrange was made mathe- 
matical professor in the artillery sdiool at Turin; and 
the memoirs of the scientific association, which lie 
established with the approbation of. the government, 
and in conjunction with the celebrated Cigna and the 
marquis of Saluces, excited such attention in the 
literary world, that he was elected a fellow of the 
academy at Berlin, and Ealer, and D'Alembert 
entered into a constant correspondence with this 
young man. During a Journey to Paris, whieh he 
made in company with his friend Caraedoli, who was 
sent as an ambassador to London, Lagrange became 
personally acquainted with the Parisian summis, and 
was received with general respect. But ill health soon 
obliged him to return home, where he applied him- 
self with renewed diligence to hb scientific labours. 
At this time, he obtained the prise of the academy of 
sciences in Paris, for a treiAise on the theory of the 
satellites of Jupiter, and, at the same time, by his expik. 
sition of the leading features of his doctrine in regard 
to the planetary system, rendered his name immortal. 
He soon after received an invitation fimn Frederic the 
Great, to go to Berlin, with the title of director of 
the aisdemy, in phice of Euler, who had gone to St 
Petersburg. The kuig of Sardinia was, however, 
very reluctant to permit his distinguished sulgect to 
depart Esteemed by the great Frederic, who pre- 
ferred his independent spirit to the somewhat too 
sulmiissive character of Euler, and valued highly by 
all who became acquainted with him, Lagrange 
lived in Beriin in pleasint circumstances (which were 
interrupted, however, by the continual sickness of 
his wife), during the lifeUme of the king. After 
Frederic's death, the regard which had been paid to 
men of genius and talent at the Prussian court de- 
clined, and Lagranse began to look about for another 
situation. At this period, Micabeau saw him in 
Berlin, and resolved to obtain this renowned geome- 
trichui for Fnaoe. Lagrange aoQepted the ofas 



made him fitmiPferit, and decUned the propomh of 
the ambassadors of Naples, Sardinia, and Toscaay. 
He was received at Paris, in 1787, with the highest 
tokens of respect. But a deep melancholy seemed to 
have taken entire possessioa cf him, and to hsfe 
palsied his mind, notwithstamfing all the efnts 
which his friends made to remove iu He si^lM 
the same inconvenience wtiich D'Alembert had ooce 
before experienced, via. of having lost all lore fcr 
his science. Lagrange now seakrasly employed \mt 
self upon the history of religion, the theory of aocieni 
music, languages, and even t^ mediod •aences. 
His own fovonrite science alone had no attiactioiB 
for him, and he even suffered his most celebnted 
work, La Micamqtie anaijftifwe (for wfaich*]>a Cha- 
telet, to whom Laigrange had given the amsscrist, 
was for a long tinw unable to find a pubtahei), tolie 
untouched for two years after Its publicatlao. At 
the proposal of Du S^goor, he waa, in 1791, eoalm- 
ed by the national assembly in bis pensloe of 6000 
francs, and, in order to i ndeian i fy himforthedepnda- 
tion of tlie paper currency, he was lint appooatd a 
member of the committee lor rewarding nsarol idtcb- 
tions, and, afterwank (in March, 179S^, one of tke 
directors of the mint. Dissatisfied with thisatariwi. 
although Cicero and Newton had dlacha r g e d siaultr 
offices, he soon resigned it, considering it as an oppis- 
sive burden. In the same year, he was mairitd, far 
the second time, to a daughter of the acadesioui 
Lemonnier, hoping to lead a tranqaU fifii in theaiidst 
of the storms of the revolution. The decree of 
October 16, 1793, oonmanding all forcignentoksve 
France, and the execution of Bailly, Lavoisier^ aad 
other distingniahed men, soon, however, d e str o ye d his 
illusions. Through the faistrumentaRty of Gsjloe 
MorveaH, the severe law of bamshaaeBt fioai tke 
country was not pvt in force f^lnst him ; bet the 
danger of becoming a victhn to the rage of the iatfa- 
riated populace remained. Heraiilt ds Secbelips 
offered to procure him a place an an emfamqr to 
Prussia, but Lagrange, who had conceived a vsni 
affeetioa for his new country, preferred to r w i ia 
there hi spite of the danger. Peace and qMt « 
length returned. It was proposed to restore (he 
institutions for the promotion of learning, which M 
been destroyed during the reign of anarchy, aad 
Lagrange was appointed pnmsor In the aevly 
esteblished Bormal school at Paria. In this aer 
sphere of influence, his fiMner hive for has scicaoe 
returned with all its ativngth. At the finmtaoa of 
the institute, the name of Lagrange was the M on 
the list of members, and he waa, lihewise, the int 
member of the newly constituted bnrean ofioi i|pti^ 
His feme now increased from day to day, aad Fnstt^* 
feeling honoured in the posBeaaion of snch a oas. 
determined to give htm a publicaMwk of hereiteM- 
By the command of the directory, the aaiaiMsr « 
foreign aifeirs, Talleyrand, ooauniaiaoBed the Fraadi 
ckaitgi tfaJiMw in Turin, citisen D'EyaMr, to viit 
Laffiange*s feither, and congmtulale hiaiai in theaaae 
of Fraaee, in having such a son. This oomniaritf 
waa perforaaed by D'Eymar ha the most briiliitf 
manner, accompanied by several geaMrab aaal othir 
distinguished persons. Napoleon respected theisl- 
ents and services of Lagrange not less than ttt 
republic had done ; and while consul and tn^ff^ 
he never ceased to show him dietiiagulahed tokea» e 
hisfevour in every possible way. Member of tke 
senate, erand officer of the legion of ^''^'^^'^i^ 
count ofthe empbe, Lagrange aaw hiofelf surroopdad 
with every external honour ; but neither thia, ttt 
the confldeooe reposed in him by the heed of ^ 
state, could anake him vain, and, as anodist and 
retiring as ever, he devoted himself with the mt' 
seal and industry to his studies. His $n^iaUBo 
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profaftUy haitmed his dealh. NohrHhttiiiding hi» 
adTanoed age, he could not be oootent to relu hii 
ezertloiis, lud had ■aperinteoded the pnblicaiion of 
the eeeond edition of his TMari€ de* Fonetiona 
unaijftwHety enriched with annotations, when, ex- 
haoBted by his labours, he died, April 10^ 1813. 
His remains were interred in the Pantheon. Lac^ 
pMe and La Place pronounced fimeml addresses 
over his body. 

Lagrange was no less amiable than modest, and 
was never led by the honours bestowed upon him- 
self, to underrate the merits of otiiers. His respect 
for £uler was unlimited, and he was frequently accus- 
tomed to say to his schofaurs, '* Study Euler, if you 
would become geometricians." His works have been 
partly published separately, and are partly contained 
in the memoirs or the aodemies of Turin, Berlin, 
and Paris, in the Journal of the Poly technical School, 
the Qmmai99imce des Tempts vad ia the EpkSmMdet. 
Tlie most important are his MScani^ue tmalftifue 
/Paris, 1787; new editions, 1811, and 1815); JUorw 
dea Fonetitmt analytiptet (Paris, 1797, and 1813); 
/Uaoiuiiens de* Efuation* numeripie* (Paris, 1708, 
and 1808); Levant tur le etUeui de» FoneHon* (there 
are several editions of this work, but the latest is 
that of Paris, 1806), and E$Mi d'ArHMmSHfue poti- 
Hpte (to be found in the collections edited by 
Roeder, in 1796). A part of Lagranse*s posthu- 
mous papers were, in 1815, given to the uutitnte, by 
Camot, minister ojf the interior^ and by a subsequent 
vote of the academy of sciences, they were incorpor- 
ated with the library of that learned society. 

LAGUS. SeePtoAnwy. 

LAHARPB, Jbak Peancois db; a French drama- 
tic poet, criUo, and philosopher of the last centary, 
bom at Paris, November iiO, 1739. His fiither, a 
Swiss officer in the French service, dying in hidi- 
gence, Aaselin, president of the col^ge of Haioourt, 
admitted him faito that sembiary, where he received 
an excellent education. A lampoon on his benelac- 
' tor, which was, in all probability without foundation, 
attributed to hun, occasioned the confinement of the 
suspected satirist Ibr some months in the Bastile. 
This circumstance disgusted him with his situation, 
and, at a very early age, he threw himself on htoown 
taleoU as an author lor support. In 1762, he pub- 
lished a collection of poems. The tragedy of Warwick 
(1763) was very beneflcial to him in a pecuniary point 
of view, and procured him considerable reputation. 
It still remains on the stags. His Timoleon and 
Pharamond met with less success ; but a series of 
ikgaa on Charies V., Catinat, Ftfa^lon, Voltaire, 
and Henri Quatre (espedaiiy the latter), gained him 
much credit, in a dUTerent department of liteiature. 
On the breaking out of the revduUoo, Laharpe em- 
biaeed the principles of renublicanism ; but, during 
the reign of terror, his moderation rendering him an 
object of suspicion to those then in power, he was 
thrown into prison In 1793, and, while in ooofine- 
meot, Is sakl lo have owed his conversion to Chris- 
tianity to the sfgnments of his feUow-capthre, the 
bishop of St Brieux. Though sentenced to depoita- 
tioQ, tiM changes of the times ilnally restored him to 
liberty, and he passed the remainder of his days in 
literary retirement. A short time before his death, 
his remarks on the measures of the government ex- 
cited the dispteasure of the first connil, and he was 
banished to Orleans. He soon returned, however, 
and died hi 1808, in his 64th year. His principal 
work is the JLfc/e, or a complete Course of Litera- 
ture (8vo, 18 vols). Amonff the rest are Gustavus 
Vasa, Timoleon, Pharemonof, and Philoctetes, trage- 
dies ; the latter an elegant translation from the Greek 
of Sophocles. Tangu H Fitime (a poem, 1779); 
TranslatSena of Gamoens' Lusiad(9Tol8); the Psalme i 



of Pavid, and the works of Suetonius (2 vols); a 
Commentary on the dramatic Works of Racine (7 
vols, 8vo); the Correspmidence with the Csar Paul 
the First (4 vols, 8vo), and a refutation of the opin- 
ions of Helvetius. 

LA HOGU£ ; the north-western point of the pen- 
insula, near Cherburr, in the department La Manche. 
A naval battle was fought here May 29, 1692, be- 
tween t^e French, under Foorville, and the British 
and Dutch, under Russel. The French were beaten. 
James U. beheld the battle from the land, and was 
obliged to witness the defeat of his party. 

LAHYRE (properly Eiimne Fignoie*); a bnve 
knight in the reign of Charles Vll. of France, and 
the fiuthful companion of the maid of Orleans. La- 
hyre hated the English bitterly, as his fwnily had been 
ruined by their fovasions. In 1418, when Coucy 
was surrendered to the Burgundians, the allies of 
the English, in conse4}uence m the treachery of the 
mistressof the commandant, Lahyre and the equally 
lirave Peter de Xaintrailles plaoMl themselves at the 
head of the remnant of the garrison, and successfully 
led their little band, in the midst of constant skir- 
mishes, through a country filled with enemies. Af^ 
many valiant deeds Ui Valois, and in Champagne, 
Lahyre hastened to the relief of Orleans. The gov- 
ernment of the town sent him with a petition to the 
dauphin, Charles VII., to implore hn assistance. 
He found the weak and pleasure-loving prince pre- 
paring for an entertainment " VfSai are your 
thoughts ?*' said Charles to the knight, who viewed 
with indignation the frivolity of the court << I think," 
replied Lahyre, '* that a kingdom could not be lost 
more merrily." Retuminr to Orleans, he did his ut- 
most to save the town, and to assemble the relics of 
the beaten army. In 1429, the maid of Orleans 
appeared. Lahyre Joined her, and was with her at 
her entrance into the town. He followed the de- 
feated English, and distmguished himself in the bat- 
tles of Jaiveau and Palai. In the middle of winter, 
he stormed Louvieis, and advanced to Rouen with 
the intemioo of liberating the. imprisoned Joan ; but 
the English took him prisoner. He soon, however, 
obtained his liberty, and renewed his exertions, with 
Xaintrailles, against the enemy. To his death, Lahyre 
was the most inveterate enemy of the uivaders of his 
country, andiijttred them greatly. He was repeatedly 
taken prisoner, often by the treachery of fidse friends; 
but he always succeeded in liberating himself: for a 
time, he even bnved his own kior, continuing a petty 
warfrure against the English and the Burgundians, and 
garrisoning several towns, although Charles had con- 
cluded a peace. On a journey to Montauhan, where 
he accompanied Cterles VII., in 1442, he died in 
consequence of his wounds. His romantic valour, 
together with his attachment to the maid of Orleans, 
procured him, after his death, the honour of having 
his name added to the knave of hearts in the Fremm 
playing cards : the pictures of which are, as it la 
weU uown, designated by the names of different 
heroes. 

LAING, MAJoa ALxxANDaa GoaooN , one of the 
many unfortunate explorers of Africa, was bom at 
Edmburgh on the 27th of December, 1783. Hia 
father was a popular classical teacher in that city, 
and young Laing, after receiving a good education, 
employed himseS^ for some time, in taking charge of 
the commercial department of hto fother's academy. 

In 1800, volanteering was verv general in Edln- 
burgh, and Laing attaded himself to a corps then 
forming. In 1810, he was made an ensign in the 
Prince of WalesP volunteers, and from that period the 
academy had no more eharais for him. In his eigh- 
teenth year he set off for Barimdoes to his maternal 
OBcle, then oolonel Gordoa, who at that tima held the 
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office of deputy quarteMnasfer-geneind in Barbadoes, 
and wbo gave him a situation as clerk in his count- 
ing-house. While in this situation he obtained, unso- 
licited, an ensign's commission in the York light 
in&ntry, and joined his regiment in Antigua : in two 
years he was made a lieutenant, and ttiortly after, 
on the reduction of the regiment, was put on half- 
pay. Dissatisfied with the inactivity consequent on 
such a measure, he exchanged into the 2nd West 
India regiment, and proceeded to Jamaica. Here 
over-exertion caused him to suffer much firom dia. 
ease on the liver. He retired to Honduras for the 
recovery of his health, where he was appointed fort 
major. His distemper, however, returned with in. 
creasmg violence, and compelled him to seek relief in 
the air of his native land. 

During eighteen months that be remained at home, 
the division of the 2nd West India regiment to whidi 
he belonged, was reduced, and he was aeain put on 
half-pay. Restored, however, to health,he could not 
remain inactive. Towards the end of 1^19, he went 
to London, and having been appointed lieutenant and 
acyutant of his regiment, he proceeded to Sierra 
Leone. 

From the beginning of the year 1822 his history 
as an African traveller may properly be dated. In 
that year he was despatched on two several impor- 
tant embassies to Kambia and the Mandingo country. 
Having been led to believe, during his last embassy, 
that tiie Soolimas were in possession of quantities of 

fold and ivory, he suggested to the governor of 
ierra Leone the propriety and probable advanta- 
ges of the colony opening up a commercial intercourse 
with them ; and the suggestion having been approv- 
ed of, he left Sierra Leone on the 16th of April, 1822, 
with the view of furthering such an object, accom- 
panied by two Europeans, and thirteen natives of 
Africa. On his arrival at Komato, the last town of 
the Koorankoes, on his route, he found a messenger 
finom the king of Soolimana, with horses and carriages 
to convey htm to Falaba, the capital of that nation. 
Not long after reaching Falaba, lieutenant, now cap- 
tain Laing (for about this time he was promoteo), 
was seised with a fever which brought on delirium 
for several days. While in this state he was cupped 
by one of the Soolima doctors, and this so effectual- 
ly as to satisfy him that it was the means of saving 
his life. Although within three days' jouniey of the 
source of the Niger, he was not permitted to visit 
that often sought spot, and deep was the grief which 
the loss of sucn an opportunity cost him. On the 
17th of September he quitted Falaba, and had no 
sooner reached Sierra Leone than he was ordered to 
join his regiment on the Gold coast without delay, in 
the war with the Ashantees, which order he obeyed, 
after having transmitted details to his friend, captain 
Sabine in London, of the geographical determinations 
of the latitude, longitude, and elevation of the places 
he liad lately visited. 

In 1824 he was sent home, to acquaint government 
of the state of the Ashantee country, and the cir- 
cumstances of the war. An opportunity having 
unexpectedly presented itself to him, of proceeding 
under lord Bathurst's auspices, in the discovery of 
the course and termination of the Niger, he gladly 
embraced it; and it was arranged, that he uiould 
accompany the caravan from Tripoli to Timbuctuo, 
in the ensuing summer. Our traveller, now promoted 
to a majority, Idt London for Tripoli, in the month 
of February, 1825. While in the latter city he had 
occasion to have frequent intercourse with the British 
consul, MrWarrington ; a close intimacy was formed 
between them, and the bond was strengthened by 
the major's marrying Emma Maria, the daughter ol 
theoooftti. Tbiaeventwas celebrated on the 14th of i 



July, 1825 ; and two days after the marnage the 
nuyor proceeded on his pilgiimage to Timbo^oo. 

He left Tripoli in company wiUi the dieik Babum. 
whom he afterwards disoovmd to be no less a per- 
sonage than the governor of Gfaadamis. After a 
tedious and circuitous journey of nearly a thoosand 
miles, they arrived at Ghadamis ; and on the dd of 
December reached Ensala, a town said to be tbiity- 
five days' journey from Timbuctoo, and from wfaidi 
he wrote the last letter to his relatioaB in Sootlaiid, 
which they ever received from him. He qoittttl 
Ensala on the 10th of January, 1826, and on the S6th 
of the same month entered on tlie sandy desert of 
Tenesaroff. Hitherto the elements only had been bit 
foes ; but in the desert he was to enter on a different 
course ofexpeTienoe,and bitter assuredly it was. In 
an engagement with the Tuarics he reodved no ks 
than twenty-four sabre wounds, and on reco? ering 
from his wounds, he was seised with fever. 

On the 18th of August he arrived at TimbocUn, 
and made himself acquainted with many interestiag 
particulars regarding that capital of central Africa. 
After remaining there about two montha, he set oot 
on his return, but was assassinated on the way. Sept 
1826, and all his valuable papers stolen. Modi 
mystery for some time existed rq;arding the death of 
this unfortunate and enterprising tiavefler ; but frvn 
focts elicited at Tripoli in 1829, it would appear Oat 
the very guide (Babani), who set out with hun oa 
his expedition, was under the secret direction of 
Hassnnah D' Ghies, son of the prime minister of tlie 
Tripolitan baslmw, and the conspirator against the 
major's life— that by his (D* Ghiea') instroctioos the 
ferocious Bourabouschi, the eventual murderar, ym 
appointed to be tJie conductor of the major from 
Timbuctoo, and that into his (D' Ghies') hands the 
major's papers were put by another of his emisBSiiei 
shortly after the murder. 

It would further appear that the documents refened 
to were given by D' Ghies to the French consul at 
Tripoli, Uie baron de Rousseau, and that during the 
greater part of the major's journey this official fiva 
France nod been in secret correqxmdenoe with the 
conspirators — ^that he exerted himself in securing the 
flight of Hassunah D' Ghies after the treachery had 
been discovered, and gave protection to, and taai- 
pered with his brother Mohammed, who made the 
disclosure. It were out of place, in this menoir, to 
detail the strong chaiaof evidence by which these 
allegations are supported. A maaterly summary of 
it mH be found in the Quarterly Review, No. 84. 

LAING, Malcolm, a Scottish lawyer aiod histonur 
was born at Strynaia, his patenml estate^ on thetaaia- 
land of Orkney, in 1762. He was educated at Kirk- 
wall, whence he waa removed to the univeisitj of 
Edinburgh, afler which he studied law, and was called 
to the bar. His fint litenuy production waa a ood- 
pletion of ih» last volume of Dr Henry's History of 
Britain (1793). He afterwaids published ^ «• IlisUiry 
of Scotland from the union of the crowns to the wioa 
of the kingdoms," hi 4 vols. 8vo. This work coo- 
tains many searching investigations on disputfd 
points of history, in which the author, with a qwrioof 
liberality, always adopts the unpopular or aoii- 
national view of the subjects. His last liteiary ua- 
dertaking was an edition of the poema of Oasian, io 
which he prefixed a dissertation, which is gtaerall; 
considered to have set the question at rest as to thrjr 
want of authenticity. Mr Laing served in pariiaaMl 
under the short administration of Mr Fox, lo whott 
politics he was attached. He died in 1818. 

LAIR£SS£. There was a &mily of Fleaurii 
painters of this name, of whom Gersrdf sob lo tha 
elder Lairesse, has acquhred by ikr the greatest re- 
putMion. He was bom ia 1640^ aft U^ He ii 
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paiiicttlarlj disUnguiabed hf the hish iniah with 
which his pictures are executed, and is considered 
the Raphael of the Dutch school ; nor have any of 
his countrjmeo ever equalled him in historicai paint- 
ing. Tliis talented artist was also a good engraver, 
and understood music scientifically, while of his 
literary abilities he has left a favourable specimen, 
in a treatise on the principles of his art. He survived 
the loss of his sight some years, and died, at length, 
at Anasterdam, in 171^. His book has been trans- 
lated into English. His three brothers, Ernest^ 
Johfif and James Lairesse, ^^re artists of some note, 
the t^o former excelling in the delineation of ani- 
mals, the latter in flowers. Two of his sons also 
followed the profession of their fiuher^ but with infe- 
rior ability. 

LAIS ; a celebrated courtesan, daughter of Ti- 
mandra, the mistress of Alcibiades, bom at Hyccara, 
in Sicily. She was carried away firom her native 
country to Greece, when Nicias, the Athenian ge- 
neral, invaded Sicily. She began to sell her favours 
at Corinth for 10,000 drachmas, and an immense 
number of princes, noblemen, phUosophers, orators, 
and plebeians, did homage to her charms. The high 
price which she demanded of her lovers gave rise to 
Uie proverb Non euivU homini eontmgii adire Co- 
rinthum. Even Demosthenes himself visited Corinth 
for the sake of Lais; but when he heard the courtesan 
name her price (a sum equal to about £S12, lOs.), 
the orator departed, and observed that he would not 
buy repentance at so dear a rate. The charms which 
had attnMrted Demosthenes had no influence upon 
Xenocrates, although Lais |[Phryne ?), seeing the 
philosopher unmoved by her beauty, visited his bouse 
herself. Diogenes the cynic was one of her warmest 
admirers, and, though slovenly in his dress and 
manners, yet he gained her heart. Lais ridiculed 
the austerity of philosophers, observing that the 
sages and philosophers of the age were found at 
her door as often as the rest of the Athenians. 
Tlie success which she met at Corinth encouraged 
her to pass Jnto Thessaiy, particularly to enjoy the 
company of a fsvourite youth called Hippostratns ; 
but the women of the place^ jealous of her charms, 
and apprehensive of her corrupting the fidelity of 
their husbands, assassinated her in the temple of 
Venus, about 340 years before the Christian era. — 
Faosanias mentionji another Lais» likewise a courtesan. 

LAI US. See (Ediput. 

LAKE. Lakes are large bodies of inland water, 
having no direct communication with seas or the 
ocean, or communicating with them only by rivers, 
by which they pour out ueir superabundant waters. 
Some lakes have no issue, and receive no streams ; 
but these are |(enenilly very small. Some have 
outlets, but receive no running waters ; these are fed 
by sprinffs which are thus obliged to fill up a basin 
before tneir waters can find their way downward 
towards the lower country. Others receive and 
discharge large rivers, and sometimes a chain of 
lakes are connected with each other, and with the 
sea, bv a series of rivers. This is the case with the 
great lakes on the northern firontier of Amiens, which 
are, in reality, a series of large basins or reservoirs, 
receiving the accumulated waters of the surrounding 
oountrif>9, and pouring them out through successive 
channels Into other \Sska situated on a lower level. 
(See the articles Superior, Huron, &c.) Another 
class of lakes receive large streams or rivers, but 
have no visible or apparent outlet The Caspian sea, 
lake Titicaca, &c., are examples of this kind. These 
masses of water are sometimes drained by subter- 
raneous streams, and are sometimes k^t at their 
offiinary level by the ordinary process of evapora- 
tkm. Some bikes are raised to a great height above 



the level of the sea. Lake Superior is 641 feet 
above the ocean. The waters of lakes are generally 
sweet, but there are some, such as the Caspian, &c., 
which are aalL All the great American lakes are of 
firesh water. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, or DU BOIS ; a lake 
of North America,, seventy miles long, and forty 
wide. Large quantities of oak, fir, pine, spruce, &c. , 
grow OD its banks ; henoe its name. It contains 
a few small islands, and communicates with lake 
Winnipeg, which discharges its waters into Hudson's 
hay. Lon. 96* 20' W. ; fat. 64® SO' N. 

LALANDE, Joseph Jbromb lb Pran^ais de, 
one of the most distinguished astronomers of the last 
century, was bom of a respectable fiimily, at Boure 
en Bresse, in France, July 11, 1732. Educated with 
a minute attention to re&gious duUes, he displayed 
his abilities when very young, by composing sermons 
and mystical romances. The remarkable comet of 
1744 first drew his attention to the heavenly bodies ; 
and his taste for astronomy was fixed by the observa- 
tions of fiither Beraud, mathematical professor at the 
college of Lyons, on the great eclipse of July 27, 
1748. He wished to become a Jesuit, that he might 
devote himself entirely to study ; but his friends, 
objecting to this plan, sent him to Paris, where he 
studied the law, and was admitted an advocate. He 
became acquainted with Delisle, who had established 
an observatory in the house in which he resided, and 
obtained permission to assist him in his operations. 
He also attended the lectures on astronomy delivered 
by Messier, at the college de France^ aiid obtained 
the friendly patronage of Lemonnier, who lectured 
on natural philosophy at the same college. The 
acadegnj sent him to Berlin to make oburvations 
for the purpose of determining the parallax of the 
moon', while Lacaille went to the cape of Good 
Hope for the same purpose. At the sight of so young 
an astronomer (for he was scarcely nineteen years S 
age), Frederic the Great could not conceal his 
astonishment. Lahinde, however, proved himself 
worthy of the choice of the academy at Paris, and 
was not only received at court, but was made a 
member of the academy of Berlin. After having 
finished his operations at Berlin, he was chosen 
member of the academy of sciences in Paris, in the 
year 1753. Thenceforward no volume of their 
transactions appeared which did not contain some 
important communications from him ; nor did he 
confine his labours to astronomical su^ects merely. 
The French are indebted to him also for an edition 
of Halley*s tables, as well as for the historical account 
of the comet of 1759. For the identifying of this 
remarkable comet, he presented to Clairault the 
deepest and most ingenious calculations. As the 
editor of the Connaitsanee dee Temps, he entirely 
changed the plan and management of this useful 
work, and thereby set a good example to his succes- 
sors. In 1761, he produced a chart, which showed 
the phases of Uie remarkable transit of Venus over 
the sun's disk for all places on the globe. In 1764, 
he published his Astronomie — a classical work, which 
was afte rwards printed in three volumes quarto, and 
reached the third edition, and of which he made an 
abridgment {AMge d* Astronomie, published at Paris 
in 1795)— a work which cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to lovers of this science. In 1765 and 1766, 
he made a journey to Italy; a description of which 
(in eight vols. 12mo) contains much valuable infor- 
mation. He composed all the astronomical articles 
for the great Eneyclopediey and also wrote them 
anew for the Eneyclopedie methodique. In 1761, he 
succeeded to his first instnictor, Lemonnier, in the 
astronomical professorship of the colUge de France, 
where he knew how to give to his lectures a peculiar 
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attraction. Hid lecture room was a kind of nursiAy, 
from which a multitude of his scholars were trans- 
planted to the directorship and management of 
domestic and foreign observatories. His work Des 
Canaux de Navigation et tpecialetnent du Canal de 
Languedoc (1778 folio) contains a general history of 
ail the ancient and modern canals, which had pre- 
viously been undertaken, accomplished, and even 
projected. Such a work had, tUl then, been a 
desideratum, and this is now of the greatest advan- 
tage to the engineer. His Btbliographie euironomipte 
(1 vol 4to.) is a copious catalogue of all the works 
that had ever appeared on the sulject of astronomy. 
As he was a member of all the great academies, he 
formed, as it were, a common bond of union between 
them, while he communicated, from one to the other, 
whatever each one produced worthy of notice. His 
activity was remarkable. Lalande enjoyed for a long 
time a splendid reputation ; but his imilnident free- 
dom, the independence with whidb he expressed his 
opinion in the most turbulent times, the often 
offensive severity which he was accustomed to use 
against systems which deserved no notice, and the 
habit of publicly declaring his sentiments where he 
might better have been silent, — all this made him 
numerous enemies^ who persecuted him, and soc^ 
oeeded so fisr, that his real merit has been called in 
question. His character was, in Act, a strange 
mixture of great and commendable qualities united 
with striking singularities, which may have proceeded 
from vanity and the desire to. attract attention. 
Lalande, however, was kind, generous, full of feeling, 
and, in his own way, religious, although his enemies 
accused him of atheism. His dea^ took place 
April 4, 1807. 

L ALLY, Thomas Aarnua, count; a brave, but im- 
prudent and unfortunate Irish officer in the service of 
France. He was of a fiimily which had followed the 
fortunes of James U., and, having entered the French 
army,he sinialiaed himself so much in the battle of Fon- 
tenoy ,that ne was made a brigadier-general on the field 
of battle. He also drew up Sie plan of a descent upon 
Britain, which would have been tried but for the 
defeat of Charles Edward at Culloden. In 175G, he 
was selected to restore the French influence in India, 
for which purpose he was made governor of Pondi- 
cherry. It was soon perceived, however, that he 
wanted the prudence, moderation, and disinterested- . 
ness necessary for so distant and critical a scene of 
action ; and, after a little partial success against the 
English, in the first instance, he was finally obliged 
to retire to Pondicherry, whidi was besieged and 
taken by the British, January 16^ 1701, the garrison, 
with Latly, being made prisonen of war. On this 
catastrophe, a torrent of hivective assailed the unfor- 
tunate leader firom all quarters, he having ofiended 
every body concerned, by his haughty humour, and 
violent temper and conduct. He was even accused 
of having sold Pondicherry to the British, notwith- 
standing the avowed hatred which, as a Jacobite, he 
felt for them. Ha arrived a nrisoner of war in Bri. 
tain. In September, 1761, and, the following month, 
was allowed to return to France, where, after a long 
imprisonment, he was brought to trial for treachery, 
abuse of authority, and unjust exactions. Being 
found guilty, he was condemned to be decapit^ed, 
which sentence was executed May 6, 1766, in the 
•J^jy-cjphth year of his age. In 1778, his son, Ully- 
ToUendal, obtained possession of the estates of his 
fikther, with a revisaiof the proceedings, which were 
manifesUy unjust, count Lafly being one of the vie- 
Urns to public clamour, like admiral Byng,and many 
more who have been sacrificed to the unpopularity of 
an incapable administration. 

LALLY-TOLLENDAL, TaoFHiMs Geraw, 



marquis of, son of the preceding, bora at Pluis, 
March 6, 1751, devoted himself to the military pro- 
fession. He soon made himself known by his writ- 
ings in defence of his &ther*s memory, and emfanoed 
the cause of the revolution with alacrity, but, at tbe 
same time, with prudence. During the incrosa^ 
popular excesses, he joined his friend Mouoier in 
Switaerland. From hence he returned, bat was 
arrested, and escaped almost by a miracle the mur 
sacre of September. He thereupon fled to Englaad, 
and, while in that country, offered his services n 
the defender of Louis XVI., but was not accepted. 
After the 18th Brumaire, he returned to Franoe, 
took an active part in public affain, under Loaii 
XVIU., and was by him called to the dumhtr d 
peere, where he has often defended moderate priod- 
pies with true eloquence. He was also a memba of 
the French academy. He died at Paris, ia Mardi, 
1830. 

LAMA (in the Tangutanese dialect, moiker ^ 
wuU, paHor of mouIs) is, among the Mongols, the 
appellation of all the members of the priestly order ; 
but among the Calmucs it amifies only the man 
distinguished. Hence the rel^oo of the Moogob 
and Calmucs is called Lamaiom. In this relipoa 
the Shigemooni is honoured as the highest God, loi 
the DaEu-lama (i. e. the great iaraa), as his reftt- 
sentetive. He is at the head of both eodesiasUol 
and secular affairs in Thibet, which may be coaad- 
ered as a theocratical state. HeisoonsMiervdBotaf 
a mere visible representative of the divinity on eaith, 
but as a real divinity himself, dwelling asun^ bml 
The belief in his eternal existence is oonoeeted wHk 
the doctrine of the transmigratkm of souls. His 
worshippers believe that the divinity, as iooo ss it 
leaves the body of the Dalai-lama^ immediateiy taiei 
possession of some other body in a superoatoral vsy, 
so that he only changes his exterior form, sod not 
his actual existence. Among a people who powsi 
such a regular hierarchical system, it is a matter of 
small consequence who stands at the head. Hie 
usual residence of the Dalai-lama is in two Doaas. 
teries situated in the vicinity of the capital, Ladf 
in each of which he dwells alternately. He is nr- 
rounded in every direction by a vast somber of 
prieste ; but no woman is permitted to pass the oiglK 
in the building where he lodgea. TMs ariaei, »• 
doubtedly from the purity wbicS is aitribnted toba; 
for he is called the immaeuiaig. The natitei. as 
well as a great crowd of foreignera (for all the Moo- 

Sl tribea in Russia acknowtedge him), uadeitiie 
iguing pilgrimagea in order to pay their bonafc 
to mm, and obtain his Meaaing. He receives tbrn 
sitting upon a kind of altar, upon a huge ant sfi» 
did aeat, with his legs crossed. The tartan, aesi 
to the hihabitante of Thibet, pay him the gnslfft 
reverenee. They come to him from the nest distaat 
regions, and the princes, to whom he shows no wen 
respect than tootbera, submit toihe same tumour 
as their people. He salutes no one, never uDOoreis 
his head, rises up before no one, and is satisfied wtk 
laying his hand upon the head of his worshipper, vi» 
believes that be lias thereby obuined the paidso d 
his sins. His worshippers believe that the wpreiBa 
divinity lives in him, that he knows and seei rr^T 
thinsr in the deepest recesses of tim heart, and aefff 
neetu to make inquiry in regard to any thing. 1^1* 
does this, it is only that unbelievers and the e^ 
minded may not have cause for oompiaiot nt 
sometimes distributes, it is said, little baUs of oooff- 
crated dough, which the Tartars use ki DMoy supe^ 
stitious practices ; but it is not true, that bsili os^ 
from his excrement are dittributed, P***"^^ JT 
golden boxes, and even mixed with articles of J^jf^ 
His power was once greater than it is naw,i9d » 
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^pointed and deposed the klians ; but he is now 
•ore dependeut on the emperor of Chum, although 
le Jattf r, in a religiotis respect, ia subjected to him. 
wo Cliinese mandarins, with a garrison of 1000 
binese, are maintained in his capital, and, in tiie 
iJace at Pekin, the Chinese emperor supports a 
ibordinate Jama, who is sent as a nuncio Iram 
bibet. When the Dalai-lama dies, it is then neces- 
17 to discover where his sjiirit has chosen to be 
»rn anew. In this case, all must submit to the 
inlon of some of the lamas, who alone are ac- 
aiiited with the signs by wliidi he may be luiown, 
p rather, who kuow wtiat child the deceased has 
pointed for his successor. The worshippers of 
i Jama are divided, in general, into two secta, 
own by the titles of the ^Uow and red caps. 
ch sect is under three lamas ; the former ia under 
I Dalai, Teeshoo, or Bogao, and Taranaut lamas ; 
i latter, under the three shammars. The Dalai- 
la is tiie most distinguished of all, and next to him 
he Teeshoo-lama, who dwells at Teeshoo Loomboo 
da;s' journey from t«ssa. The three sliammars 
ell iu separate monasteries, the most distinguished 
which is at Tassasudou, the capital of fiootan. 
x>rdiiiate to them are numerous priests of dilTer- 
raidcs, wIk> are held in great respect, who super* 
•nd instruction, and some of whom live in a state 
celibacy, according to certain rules, similar to 
se of the Christian monks. At Lassa alone 
re are SOOO monasteries. The religion of the huna 
ung up in Thibet, and knows no eternal, self-exist^ 
being. Their idols or Boorchans, 108 in number, 
created beings, who ascended taito the rank of gods 
ore the present world was created, on account of 
ir holiness. Shigemooni, tlie chief object of wor- 
p, appeared in the world for the last time 1000 B, 
and instituted Lamaism, and now rules the world 
its present state of misery. The earth is inhabited 
degenerate spirits from the upper world. The 
nan soul, after it has been subjected to a state <^ 
J, and has passed a good or bad life, enters upco 
igher or lower condition. This doctrine renders 
worshippers of the lama benevolent and moral, 
sir idol worship consists in clamorous songs and 
yers, accompanied with loud music, in splendid 
festive processions, and in the ^lenuiitation of 
Ain festivals at fixed times, together with pUgrim- 
fl and personal castigations. 
J A MA , in Boology. See Llttma, 
<ANf ARCK, Jeam Baptists Antoinb Piebrb 
NET, chevalier de, was bom in the year 1745, in 
Brdy, of a noble femily, and was compelled, on 
ouiit of an accident, to abandon the service, and 
ote his attention to study. He applied himself at 
: tu medicine ; afterwards, in consequence of hear- 
Jussieu's illustrations of botany, was led to the 
)y of natural science. Jussieu, on a botanical 
nrsion, in which Lamarck accompanied him, had 
mated that the old method of instruction hi this 
artment left much to be wished for, and Lamarck 
>nnined to remedy this deficiency. He laboured 
1 crrcat diligence on a treatise in which he showed 
di'fects of the old system, and proposed a new 
himself, which met with universal approbation. 
tlien applied bis new system to the plants of 
ice, and delivered to the academy his Flare 
ncaite^ ou Deecripthn ntecineie de totUee lee 
Htett Que croisseni en France. This work was 
teil, by the recommendation of the academy, at 
expense of the government, for the benefit of the 
lor (1780, under the date of 1778, in three vols.: 
ind edition, 1703 ; and the third enlarged and 
sed by Decandolle, in 1805). Lanufck now 
ed his whole attention to this science, and made 
•ml Ixttaoical excursioos to Auvergne and into 



Germany, in the last of which be was accompanied 
by the son of tlie greut Buffon. On his return to 
Paris, he undertook the botanical department of the 
Encyclopesdia, which Panckoocke was publishing, 
and applied himself to tliis task with such assiduity, 
tliat, in 1783, he produced the first half of the first 
volume, witii an introduction, containing a sketch of 
the history of the science. He published tlie second 
volume in 1788. But a dispute between him and tlte 
publisher, in regard to the admission of certain arti- 
cles, brought tlie undertaking to a stand, and there 
ended Lamarck^s botanical career. Many of hia 
botanical treatises were publislied in the Memoirs of 
the Academy, and in the Journal d'Hitioire nahtrelief 
edited by him, together with the abbe Hauy, Four* 
croi, Bruqui^re, Oliver and PelleCier, which make ua 
regret that their author ever abandoned this branch 
of science. At the breaking out of the revolution, 
he was the second professor in the royal Jardin dee 

Slaniee; but, in consequence of new arrangements, 
a was made professor in the depa r tment oiioology, 
in which he was soon as much distinguished as lie 
tiad been in botany. His S^eme dee Amwmanx eane 
fertibret, tm Tableau general dee Claseet, dee Ordree, 
ef dee Genres ^ de eee Aninukux (one vol., Paris, 1801), 
his Philotophte zoohgique, and his Hieloire naturelU 
dee AnimauM sane Feridree,hxe his principal works in 
tliis department of science. Lamarck's comprehen* 
sivQ mind was also directed towards physics, and he 
published, in 1794, JUeherehee eur lee Caueee dee 
principau* Fails phyeiques^ hi which be exposes 
many fiUse theories in this science. With the same 
view, he also wrote his Be/uiaiwn de la TMorie 
pneumaUfue^ &c., which appeared At Paris in 1796. 
He collectea his meteorological observations in hia 
Annuaire nileerologifue, which first appeared in 
1799, and was coDthiaed to 1809. 

LAMARQUE, Maximiuan, was bom at SeinU 
Sever, of rich and respectable paiciita, and, in 1791^, 
entered the army aa a private soldier, choosing to 
obtain promotion only by merit, and became captain 
of grenadiers in the celebrated corps of Latour 
d' Auvergne, known under the title of the mfemai 
ciflumn. He was in the vanguard of the army of the 
I Pyrenees, in 1793|, under the command of general 
Moiioey, and received, Feb. 3, two severe womids, 
while, with a single company, he was sustaining the 
attack of a column of the Spanish army, that endea- 
voured to turn the French division. He afterwards 
marched agauiat Fontarabia, at the head of iOO 
arenadiers, and, precipitating himself into the maat» 
drew down the drawbridge^ and gaimd po»^rion of 
the place. £ighty plecea of cannon, and 1800 prison- 
ers, were the fruit of thaseaup-de-mttm, which pro- 
cured Lanarque, then but twenty years old, the rank 
of a^iutant-generaL la 1801, he was made general 
of brigade, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Hohenlinden. He tlwn served in Spain, and in the 
camoaign of 1805, so brilliantly temunated by the 
battle of Austerlita. He waa soon afterwards sent to 
Naples with the anny under the command of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and, in crossing the mountains on the 
Neapolitan frontier, with ei^t soldiers, was attacked 
I7 a band of fifty robbers, under the orders of the 
ferocious Fra-Diavoio, against whom he sucoeasfolly 
defended himself. He was sent, hi 1807, against the 
insurgents of Calabria, and, near Marathea, defeated 
a body of 1800 British that were sent to support 
them. He took the tofrn, and made 1800 prisoners, 
which exploit gained hun the rank <k general of divi- 
sion. He was employed by Mumt hi 1808, and took 
the island of Csprea from the British, which was 
considered impregnable, and was defended by a sar- 
rison superior in numbers to the asnUants. He aneiv- 
wards joined the army in Germany, and at the 
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battle of Wagmin, had foar hones killed under him. 
He served in Russia and in Spain in 1812, and, after 
the evacuation of the Peninsula, returned to France, 
and was created a knight of St Louis, July 27, 1814 
On the return of Napoleon, he was appointed to the 
first military division, as commander-in-chief of the 
army of tlie Loire. In his operations against the 
insurgents of La Vend^, he distinguish^ himself 
not less by his forbearance and humanity than by his 
decision, and, after obtaining some successes at La 
Roche-Serviere, he effected a pacification at ChoUet. 
After the return of the Bourbons, he was comprised 
in the second article of the law of July 24, 1816, and 
retired to Saint-Sever, under the inspection of the 
minister of police. He afterwards took refuge at 
Brussels, but was ordered from thence by the king of 
the Netherlands, upon which he passed into Austria. 
In 1815, he published a Defence of General Maxi- 
milian Lamarque, in a manly, bold and candid tone. 
In 1818, he was permitted to return to France, and, 
in 1820, produced an able pamphlet On the Necessity 
of a Standing Army. General Lamarque was after- 
wards a conspicuous member of the chamber of depu- 
ties, and, in toe late revolution in France, lealously 
adopted popular prindples. He died at Paris in May, 
1832. 

LAMBERT, John Hekry, an eminent mathema- 
tician and astronomer, was bom at Muhlhausen in 
the Sundgau, a town then in alliance with the Swiss 
cantons, August 29, 1728. His &ther was a tailor. 
In humble circumstances, who intended him for his 
own business ; but, lieing sent to a public school, he 
so distinguished himself, that an attempt was made to 
provide him with the means of studying theobgy, 
which, however, proved unsuccessful, and he was 
obliged to follow his fi&ther's employment In this 
situation, he spent the greatest part of the night in 
study, and, obtaining an old mathematical treatise, 
discovered so much ardour and ingenuity, that several 
learned men were induced to instruct him gratis. 
He acquired a knowledge of mathematics, philo- 
sophy, and the Oriental languages in his native 
place. He afterwards became clerk to some iron 
works, and amanuensis to M. Iselin of Basle, who 
conducted a newspaper, and became his sincere and 
constant friend. In 1748, tiiis gentieman recom- 
mended him to baron Salis, president of the Swiss 
convention, to become tutor to his children; and, 
aided by the excellent library of his new patron, and 
the scientific intercourse whidi he met with in his 
circle, he enlarged the sphere of his acquirements in 
an extraordinary degree. After living eight years 
at Coire, during which period his talents as a philo- 
sopher and mechanician were rendered manifest 
by various scientific compositions and inventions, he 
repaired, in 1756, with his pupils, to Gottingen, and 
soon after published his first separate work, entitied 
De la Route de la Lumiere par let Airs. In 1758, 
he visited Paris with his charge, and beaune ac- 
quainted with D'Alembert and Messier. In 1759, 
be went to Augsburg, where he published his cele- 
brated work On Perspective; and in the following 
year, appeared his Photometry, by which he added a 
new branch to the science of mixed mathematics. 
In the three or four following years, he published 
Letters on the Construction of the Universe ; a Trea- 
tise on the prindpal Qualities of the Orbits of the 
Comets; Novum Organon. In 1764, he visited Ber- 
lin, and was introduced to Frederic the Great, who 
admitted him a regular member of the academy of 
that capital-^an appointment which enabled him to 
devote himself wholly to his fiivoorite studies. He 
enriched the transactions of various societies wiUi 
his papers and treatises, all of which bear the stamp 
of eminent and original genius. Most of his mathe- 



matical pieces were collected, in three vohnaei, br 
himself. His death took place September 25, 1777, 
in his forty-ninth year, owing to a decline, produced 
by over«ppllcation. Lambert forms one of the most 
conspicuous examples on record of the mastery which 
great genius amd energy will spmetimes exRtovtf 
untoward circumstances. In mathematics, logic, 
and metaphysics, he was highly distinguished. Be 
was accustomed to labour from five in the moniing 
till midnight. He discovered the theory of tbe 
speaking trumpet Philoeopl^, and espedallj ass. 
lytic logic, are greaUy indebted to him for lus 
Novum Organon^ or Thoughts on the Rismintfino 
and Rehitions of Truth (Leipsic, 1764, 2 vols.), ind 
his ArchUektonik, or Theory of the first iiiDple 
Principles in philosophical and nn^V"****^* Know, 
ledge (Riga, 1771, 2 vols.). 

LAMBETH ; a village in Surry, England, oo tlie 
borders of the river Thames, opposite to Westmin- 
ster. Here is a palace belonging to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, a very large pile of buildinir, vA 
containing a library of 25,000 volumes, and upwaidi 
of 1200 manuscripts. The kinss of England, don 
to Henry VII., often resided at Lambeth, in a palace 
which no longer exists. Population in 18SL, 87,S56. 
See London, 

LAMEGO; a city of Portugal, in Beirt, is i 
plain near the Dnero, surrounded by mountauK; 
tiiirty.six miles E. of Oporto ; long. 7'' 27' W. ; iiL 
41^' r N. ; population, 9000. It oootaim tvo 
cathedral diurches, a hospital, four convents, s 
theological seminary, and a library. In this tovn 
the estates assembled (1144) to confirm tiie electioo 
of Alphonso Henriques, first kinr of Portugal, lod 
enacted the fundamental laws of Uie kingdom. Sec 
PortugaL 

LAMENTATIONS. St% Jeremiah. 

LAMETTRIE, Juuxn OrraAY de, a materialist 
and medical charlatan, was bom at St Malo, in 1709» 
and studied medicine in Holland, under Boeriuave. 
He then went to Paris, where the duke de Granuaoot. 
colonel of the guard, appointed him phjsidaD to to 
regiment. He followed his patron to the sifge « 
Prey burg, and was here taken dangerously ill. He 
believed that the spiritual power, which is called Uie 
soul, perishes with the body, and wrote a Hui^ 
naiurelle de VAme. This work, which erery wbeie 
breathes the grossest materialism and soeDticihiD, 
procured him many enemies, and was boned by (be 
executioner, at the command of FarliamcnL Ootbe 
death of his patron, he lost his place. He nov 
turned his arms against his Parisian colleagues, am 
wrote, under the signature Alethelns Demetrins, to 
satire of Pinelope ou Maehiavei en Midieixe cB<r^ 
1748), on account of which he waa obliged to fiy to 
Leydoi. Here he published his V Homme Meekim, 
The philosophv of the author consists in coo^ 
assumptions of what he is attempting to prove, im- 
perfect comparisons or analogies inMd of praoSf 
some just ooservations from which general co^ 
sions are illogically drawn, and assertioos 'voiMA^ 
doubts. Beinff persecuted in Holland, where m 
book was condemned to the flames, he vent » 
Berlin, in 1748, and was made a reader to the bsf. 
and a member of the academy. He died m 175U > 
a fever, which he treated after his own absunl vif«^ 
The kuDg of Prussia himself wrote his iloge, v^^ 
was read hi the academy. We find, in the wb o( 
Lamettrie, spirit and a brilliant imagina>'n«* "^ 
litUe Judgment, accuracy, or taste. His piulofO' 
phical wiiUnn appeared ai Berlin, in 1761, la tvo 
volumes. His writings, besides the abori-»ea- 
tioned, are V Homme PlanU^ VArU de jmir, U 
Diecourt eur le Bonheur^ and othera. to the laUer 
work, Lamettrie is, acrofding to Diderat^as aalvr 
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wiUwut judf^ent, one who oanftiands the iUa of the 
wise and good with the torments of the wicked, and 
the slight evils of knowledge with the destructive 
cooseqoeiioes of ignorance — ^who betmys his frivolitf 
in what he says, and the corraption of his heart 
in what he dares, not speak out— who in one 
place asserts that man b evil bj nature, and else- 
where derives man's duties and his happiness from 
the nature of his beine — who seems to labour to 
oonsole the criminal in his crimes, the vicious in his 
▼ices— and whose gross sophisms, dangerous on 
account of the jests wherewith be seasons them, 
betray a man ignorant of the very rudiments of moral 
plulosophy. Voltaire, who had at first favoured him, 
retracted his encomiums. On his death bed^ Lamet- 
trie manifested strong marks of penitence. 

LAMIA; the name of an Athenian courtesan, 
celebrated for the charms of her person, and the 
brilliancy of her wit. She was, by profession, a 
flute-player. Hearing that her &vourite instrument 
.was carried to great perfectkm in Egypt, she tra- 
velled into that country, where she became the 
mistress of Ptolemy Soter. On the defeat of that 
prince by Demetrius Polioroetes, about three cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Lamia fell into the 
bands of the conqueror, over whom, the handsomest 
man of the age, sne soon acquired a complete ascen- 
dency. Her indnence procured from Demetrius 
great concessioos in fevour of her oountrymen, the 
Athenians, who, in their gratitude, went so fer as to 
raise a temple to her honour, under the denomination 
of Venus Lamia. Plutarch and Atheiueus both bear 
ample testimony to the qualities of her mind ; and, 
if the antique engraving on an amethyst, in the 
king of France's ooUecDon, give a true portrait of 
her features, her beauty is still less questkmaUe. 
The exact time of her decease is uncertain. 

LAMI^ ; in fabulous history, certain monsten 
of Africa, who had the feoe and breasts of a woman, 
and the rest of the body like that of a serpent They 
allured strangers to come to them, that they mig^ 
devour them ; and, though they were not endowed 
with the faculty of spe«:h, yet ttieir hissings were 
pleasing and agreeable. Some believed them to be 
witches, or rather evil spirits, who, under the form of 
a beautifiil woman, enticed young children and 
devoured them. According to some, the feble of the 
Lamias is derived from the amours of Jupiter with a 
certain beautiful woman called Lamia, whom the 
Jealousy of Juno rendered deformed, and whose 
children she destroyed ; upon which Lamia became 
insane, and so despen^, that she ate up all the 
childroi that came in hnr way. These beings are 
also called Lemures, (q. v.) 

LAMIAN WAR ; a war carried on by the troops 
fif Aalipi^er (323 B. C), after the death of Aleian. 
der, when the Giedks rose against Leonatus, who 
retreated to the fortress of Lamia» in Thessaly. The 
consequence of this war was the ahoHtina of the 
Grecian democracies, and the reception of Maoedft- 
nian garrisons into the cities. Athens was also 
obliged, to conclude a peace, to give up Demosthenes 
and Hyperides, the oiators who had instigated them 
to thb war. Demosthenes destroyed himself by 
poison. 

LAMOIGNON. See MaUtherhet. 

LAMOTTE V ALOIS, countess of, rendered noto- 
rious by the ailair of the necklace, represented herself 
as the descendant of the femily of Valois, by an 
illegitimate child of Henry H. Until the affair of the 
necklace, she had lived in misery and contempt, 
although she had employed all the arts of immorality 
and intrigue, to procure for herself rank and wealth. 
Being thus known to a great part of the nobility of 
Versailles and Fteris, she astonished all wlio were 



aoquunted with the drcumstanoes of her fortune, 
wlien, hi 1784, she suddenly began to disphiy an 
extravagance which could only be supported by great 
wealth. An intrigue soon became notorious, which 
attracted the attention of all Europe. The prince 
Louis de Rohan, cardinal bishop of Strasburg, and 
grand almoner, luul fellen into disgrace, of wfa^ the 
reasons were not very satisfactorily known. The 
countess of Lamotte, informed of the desire of the 
cardinal to recover fevour at court at any price, had 
felsely represented to him, that thp oueen, with whom 
she pretended to have a great, though secret influence, 
wished to possess a costly necklace, which was 
offered for nle, but at that time was not able imme- 
diately to advance the sum requisite for the purchase. 
If, therefore^ he would purdiase the necklace in his 
own name, and allow the queen to repay bun by 
instalmentsi, he would by so doing regain Bvour. The 
cardinal fell into (his snare, purchased iht necklace, 
and gave it to the countess of Lamotte, to be delivered 
by Iwr to the queen. A bond, forp^ed by the countess, 
was then given him for his security, settling the con- 
ditions of payment. In order to disoeive the cardinal 
the more perfectly, the countess had concerted with a 
woman wno was privy to the plot, that she should 
appear to him under the mask of the queen, in 
August, 1784, in the gardens at Versailles, and pre- 
sent him a box containing a rose and the queen's 
portrait. The time when the cardinal had promised 
to pay for the necklaoa now came, and, as he did not 
possess money suffident for the purpose, he informed 
tlie jewellers, that the necklace was purchased for 
the queen. The jewellers, after waiting a long time 
without obtaming their money, applied to the \ing, 
and thereby gave a clue for the detection of the 
fraud. By the sentence of parliament, the deceived 
cardinal was acquitted, and the countess of Lamotte^ 
convicted of having embesaled and sold tlie necklace, 
was sentenced to oe branded, scourged, and perpe- 
tually imprisoned. After nine months, she escaped 
confinement^ and fled to England, where, in conjunc- 
tion with her husband, who had there sold the neck, 
lace, she publislied a pamphlet against the court of 
Versailles, and narticularly against the queen. Vii- 
lette and Caguostro, who had taken part in the 
deception, were banished the kingdom. The countess 
was found, after a nocturnal revel, precipitated from 
a third stny window upon the pavements of London.. 
LAMP. The invention of lamps is ascribed to 
the Egyptians. In the festivals hi honour of Minerva, 
at Sais, in Lower E^^pt, great numbers of lamps 
were kept burning. They were known even in the 
times of^ Motes and Job. The Egyptians were also 
the first who placed burning lamps in the tombs with 
their dead, as an emblem of the immortality of the 
souL From Egypt, the use of lamps was carried to 
Greece, where uey were also consecrated to Minerva, 
the goddess of Icarnuig, as indicative of the nightly 
studies of the scholar. From Greece, the use cif 
lamps passed to the Romans. The first person who 
is known to have published a collection of ancient 
lamps, is Portunio Liceto,an Italian, whose chief 
design appears to have been to prove the possibility 
of the existence of inextinguishable, or, rather, per- 
petualiy.boming lampe. Pietro Santo Bartoli, a 
countryman of his, afterwards published at Rome, in 
the year 1001, the collection of Bellori ; but these 
engravings are exceedingly ill executed and unfeith- 
fulT Paraeri, however, another Italian, published, at 
the suggestion of the academy of Pesaro, a collection 
of 322 lamps winch he possessed in his museuoL 
The above-mentkmed collections, however, have been 
much surpassed in beauty and interest by that of 
Portici. The sixth hall of that museum U entirely 
filled with lamps and camlelabras discovered in the 
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bouses of Pompeii aod Heredaneom. Representa. 
tions of these were puUiabed in 1792, in ninety-three 
ooppei^plBtee, exclusive of vignettes. Tltey form 
the ninth volume of the Antiauitiesof Herculaneum. 
We find there represented ana explained upwards of 
two hundired lamps and oandelabras of bronse and 
terra-cotta. The ancients appear to have very early 
acquired the practice of using lamps. The use of 
qU was not porfaaps known to the Homans in very 
remote ages, although the Greeks, unquestionably, 
were acquainted with it, as apimurs from several 
passages in Herodotus. We find, indeed, the figun 
of the lamp sculptured and engraved on many of the 
most ancient Greek vases. It is with a lamp that 
Mercury, as depicted on one of these, lights Jupiter, 
who is repr&ented scaling with a hidder.the chaimber 
of Alcmena. Baked ewth was the substance of 
which the earliest lamps were composed, but subse- 
quently we find them of various metals^^-^ bronse 
more particularly. A few ancient lamps of iron are 
also extant ; but these are rare, either because that 
metal was little used fiir the purpose, or on account 
of its more ready destruction in the ground. There 
are four specimens in the museum of the king of 
Naples, at Portid, n^ere there is likewise one speci- 
men of -a lamp of £[las8. It is entirely solid, and in 
one single piece. Paosanias mentions a golden lamp 
in the temple of Minerva) and St Augustine speaks 
of lamps of silver. No antique of tUSntv kind, how. 
ever, has reached modem times. The testhnony of 
Pliny, St Augustme, and others, has led to the belief 
that the ancients had perpetual lamps, and Lioeti has 
composed his work to establish this supposition. 
Different authors mention instances of lamps, which, 
in modem times, have been found burning in ancient 
sepulchres, but were extiiigaished as soon as the exter- 
DflLl air was admitted. The most fimious instance is that 
of the tomb of TuUiola, daoffhter of Cicero, discovered 
at Rome, in 1540. None of these instances, however, 
can be considered as proved. The idea probably 
arose from the inflammation of the hydrogen gas con- 
tained in these caverns, when explorers enterod them 
with torches. The lamps or candlesticks nmde use 
of by the Jews, in their own houses, were generally 
put into a very high stand on the ground. The lamps 
supposed to have been used by the foolish virgins, 
&C., in the gospel, were of a diflferent kind. Aocor^ 
ding to critks and antiquaries, they were a sort of 
tordies made of iron or potter's earth, wrapped about 
with old linen, and moistened, from time to time, 
with oil. {Matt, xxv., 1, 2.^ The lamps of Gideon's 
soldiers were of the same khid. The candlestick, 
With seven branches, placed in the sanctuary by 
Moses, and those which Solomon afterwards prepared 
for the temple, are said to have been crystal lamps 
filial with oil, and fixed upon the branches. Among 
the Romans, also, it was customary to have the 
lamp either depending from the ceiling, or placed on 
a stand in the room, shice the use of tables was not 
common to them, and their attitude in studying, as 
well as at their repasts, was a half-recumbent one, 
holding their scroll or tablets before them on their 
knees. These stands were often highly ornamented . 
The most common form of them was a tripod with 
lion's feet, from which sprang sometimes the shah of 
a column, according to one of the orders of architec- 
ture, the disk plaowi to receive the lamp formhig the 
capital. These vessels were generally ornamented 
with mythological or allegorical sul^Jects, and their 
shape varied greatly. &metimes it was a simple 
disk with a hole in the circumference, through which 
to pass the wick, and another in the middle, to pour 
the oil into. At other times thev presented the appear- 
ance of a boat. OccaslonaUy their extremity ter- 
wiAn^ tmA in two or three divisions, according to the 



number of beaks^bot it woidd be endless to attoapt ts 
pursue these details. Inscriptk»s were likewise oficu 
found placed upon them. (See Camlelahru.) Public 
illuminations on occasions of national rejoioBg wen 
common to the Romans. On the birthdays of their 
princes, on great religious sc^emnities, &c, they sus. 
pended lamps at the windows. Juvenal and Pcniv 
twth make mention of this usage. Various motita 
have been assigned for the ancient practice of plae* 
hig lamp in sepulchres. Oneof themostingeuoQi, 
and perhaps the most satisfactory, is that it was aUe- 
gorical of the oessatioo of mortal life--of the iefaii- 
tion of the soul, which the ancients regankd as ss 
emanation of fire. On some sepnldtfal laons «e 
find sculptured the figure of the butterfiy, faiaUssioo, 
no doubt, to the equally cfaeeifiil and el^;ant iaiigi- 
nation of the escape of the spirit, in a more serai 
semblance, firom its chrysalis state. The early Chri»- 
tians adopted, in thev monuments, this pagan onse, 
together with many others, and the lamp hss Imb 
found in the tombs of saints and martyrs, sod of 
distinguished men who embraced Christianity. Is 
these instances, it was, no doubt,nieant still mon is 
be illustrative of that divine flame by which they veic 
inspired, and whose mward light guided them tlmM^ 
the many savage persecutaoos suffered by the primi- 
tive foUowen of our holy foith. The shapes of as- 
cient lamps, as well as other ancient utenslb, Iwrc 
been Imitated with much snocess by Mr Vftdgwooi 
The prinotpal works to be consulted on the sobjed 
of hunps are those already ouotcd, of Lieeti, of BeUon 
and of Passeri ; AmtkhtU d'Brcokma, volQDr 9 
(Lucerne) ; a Duseriaiioit tw une Lampe uUifae 
inmvee d Mumeh en 1753, written by the priaoe ds 
St Sevte on the question of inextinguishable Isaip*: 
and the preliminary remarks to the descriDtioB of t«» 



nreliml 
antique lamps found at NismeiS in voL Silof MiUisli 
MonumiBM InidUt, 

We now come to speak of the oonstraction of tk 
lamps of modem tunes, but befinre dMoribiag these, 
it will be necessary to say a few words on themtoR 
of flame. Various substances, during combaitiai^ 
afford a permanent and luminous flaoM, the degnc 
of illumination depending upon the natare of theiaiK 
stance. It was theopimonofSir H. Davy,thitlhs 
brilliancy of flame, was owing to the intensity of tfai 
combustion of the gaseous matter, towards the i» 
tenor, in consequence of charcoal being prsdsoed, 
and strongly ignited, before it is burned. Tktfe 
bodies that, during combustion, emit cfaiefiy gaeeoai, 
or volatile matter, five out flame of little faiulisscf, 
as hydrogen and sulphur ; those, on the other haffl» 
which emit solid substsnces, sach as oil, yield a biti- 
liant white flame. In a conieal flame, as thst of s 
candle, combustion takes place more intsnsely st the 
surfiMX, where the inflammable matter ooaies ims 
contact with the air. At the bottom of the fhsir 
there Isadark portion, where the volatile nsttsr hss 
not yet been wholly set on fire; while. In the iaterior. 
the fiame is brightest, in conseqnence of the volstiie 
matter being brought to a while heat before it ii 
burned. 

In order to ensure a constant and steady fhtfM^t^ 
supply of combustible matter mast be adequate tm 
uniform ; wherefore it must either be m a liqaid ' 
gaseous state, so that it may approach the fisns. * 
an uninterrupted current. The combustible may ^ 
made to approach the fiame either by capillary sdi« 
through means of widu, or by mediaBleBl preenre. 

The requisite properties lor a perfect hoap :^l|^ 
It must be supplied with carbonaceous auOler, is^ 
with oxygen; Shid, It must convert the fbimeristos 

gaseous state; and, 3rd, it must brinr the m*^ 
produced, in cont»ct with oxygen, at such a \tm^ 
ature, that the cai boo will combiiie with the oirr^ 
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in the fiiUMt degTM, to prodi 
aflame witliuut anj tmuke. 

To Puke R tamp bom wHh a cinr tnd ttradf 
liriit, Ibe length of wick ataoding up abote the 
tiibe or noBle, which supports the wick, must be 
n>f uUted Bccording to its oipocitT fbi conductifig 
the oil, otherwise the whole of the oil which it sup- 
plies will be volallltKd b^ that portion of flaine which 
■ummnds the lower part of the wick. In Ibis case, 
the upper part of the wick, whldi i* in the centre of 
the flame, will bum to a charcoal or snuff. 

A suoffia the centre of Che Same, prodacesBmioke, 
and B gnat diminution of light, which it occaaioos, 
br increasing the body of the wick ; and as the air 
cannot have free access to the wick In the centre of 
the flame, the gas there produced cannot bum im- 
mediate}}, but most rise upwards, and will Inflame 
when It gets high enough to meet the air, provided 
it then return k sufficient heat This ascent of the 
Tapoor before It Inflames, Is the cause of the p;rB- 
oildBl form of the flame ; the vapour arising frum the 
central purts of the wick beiag obliged to rise to a 
greater height before it can meet with sufficient 
oxygen to mun. On the other hand, a wick, which 
is too little raised abore the nunle will not lolatiliie 
tile oil so bstas it draws it up; still what ilTOlatUiud 
is perfectly burned, and smoke Is not produced. 

A torch is composed of the resinous part of fir or 
pine, and the turpentine, or melted rosin, ooies 
throu^ the pi«vs of the wood to the flame, in a slow 
and regular manner, producing a dull light. The 
candle is an loiprovement upon tlie torch, and con- 
sists, as eiery one knows, of^a few threads of cotton 
iir olber fibrous substance called a wick, enveloped 
ill a cylinder of tallow or wax. Flame being com- 
municated to the wick, combustioo begins, and the 
radiated heat melts tbe tallow nearest to the wick, 
and it ascends to the Sbom through tbe wick by 
capillary action, being converted into gas so sotm 
as it reaches tbe sur&ce, iriiich gas eaters into 
combustioo, and a bright flaine is the consequence. 
A common lamp acts on the same principle, but tbe 
combustible employed beliw a liquid, a vessel is 
necessary to contain It. The common liquid em- 
ployed In tU* oomitrj is wbake oil, on tbe continent 
oilof pop[riea,Dnts, rape seed, and the Inferior kinds 
of olive oil, are used. I>aptUba Is also used In 
■oDie cases tlw vessel Is open at top, and the wick 
projectsfromaaortofbeakinthasldei butthensnal 
plan DOW is to close tile tqt of tbe MSSklwilJi a 
cover, and lead the widt up through a bole in the 
middle ; but here a sinall opeaag laust be left, to 
admit the ptessure of tbe air, so ttmt ttie oil may rise 
in thewick. In thlslatterccnstraction.if theveesel 
be larf e, a dark broad shadow will be thrown below 
the lamp, and much light lost To avoid this, lamps 
have been made with the vessel or reservoir contain- 
a condderable distance from the 



Astral or Sim 
ford, are the 

lamp, the idl I* conlaioed io a hollow dieabr ring, 
the oil being led to the burner, which b hi tbe cen- 
tre, by meww of radiating tubn. The ring is placed 
samewhat beknr the kvel of the lame, and a small 
bole i* made ia the upper snrfaoe for the a±ntasloa 
of air. Tbe supply of oil has oometiwes been effected 
•pon the principle of Heio^ fountain. In this lamp, 
oil Is i^accd in a vessd having a tnbe leadine down- 
wards far some distance, then taming tip alittie it 
enters aoother TsaseL A syphon rite* from the top 
of this seoond venel, and enters a lUrd vessel higher 
thao tbe irst, from which third vessel an inverted 
sypboa la led up to the burner. Oil Is put into the 
Bnt, and falls gradually down into the second, and 
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oil ii placed b the third, there being a column of 
air between the second uid third ve»ets. As the 
fccm the third vessel becomes exhausted, tha 
column of oil from the first vessel presses upon the 
column of air commtuiicating with tbe secoiid and 
third vessels, and thus raises the oil to supply the 
burner. Other lamps are constructed so as to keep 
the snrbce of the oil at one level, by placing it in 
ne leg of an inverted syphon, and heiancinK it with 
me heavier Onid, such as salt water, in tbe other 

lu France, the oil is kept at the proper level l» 
umping the oil up, either occasionally by tfie haiM^ 
r by dock work ; a clumsy contrivance. This is 
much better accomplished in the simple and ingenious 
lump of Mr Porter. In this lamp the oil is contained 
in sq oblong lux, having the wick tubes at one end, 
and being suspended oo an axis, nearer the wick end 
than the other, so that whm it is full, the additional 
quantity of oil at the longt^r end will just balance the 
additional weight of the wick tubes. It is clear that 
as the oil is burned away, the wick end of the bos 
will foil, and the oil rise to the burner. 

Fountain lamps are constructed on the eante prin- 
ciple as the bird fountain used in cares. The large 
reservoir is open at the bottom, a tube being placed 
there at one side. This tube is immersed at the 
outer extremity, in a small cavity containing <hI, 
nearijp on a level with the burner. Whenevrr the 
oil in the cavity foils under the level of the top of 
tbe tube, a bubble of air enCcra, and rising to the 
top of the reservcnr, presses down more nil to the 
ivlty, and thus tbe wick is constantly supplied. 

A very simple kind of lamp is used to bum all 
night in sick chambers: a small quantity of vrater 
is poured into a glass tumbler, and above that a 
quantity of oiL A bit of cork is now pierced, ea 
as to admit 8 few threads of cotton to pass through 
it, and the cork being placed upon the oil will float, 
the cotton threads wQl draw up the oil by capillarj 
acUon, and a feeble tnitcltar light will be given. A 
glass tube of small bore will answer instead of the 
cotton tliresds. 

The great defect of common lamps is that the 
wick being thick, the air can only come into con- 
tact with a comparatively small portion of the 
Hame. This is in some measure rectilied by spread- 
ing out the wick so as to form a broad thin flame. 
But the most important improvement in the form 
of wicks and burnera was made by M. Argand of 
Geneva, in 1784. The annexrd wood engraving is 
a sectional view of Argaod's lamp. A is the oil 
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in modern times, !»ve been found bommg in 
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arose from the inflammation of the hyd' ^ * 
tained In these caTems, wbenexpiore 
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of faj the Jews, in their own hous(> 
put into a very high stand on the 
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. In 
lii, dis- 
. near the 
e branehuB 
iiat exist on 
Its name iodi- 
Jng, and adher- 
of a round form, 
like that animal, it 
tf with great firmness, 
properly an inhabitant of 
.1 and other marine fish, is 
of the jear in rivers. The 
le considered as a great deli- 
Aand a surfeit on them caused 
1. In the reign of Henry IV., so 
esteemed, that protections were 
vessels as might brivg them in; and 
ssued a warrant to William of Nantes, 
,' him and his army with this article of 
ver they mieht happen to march. The lam- 
Al considered as a delicacy at certain sea- 
ne year, but has lost much of its value as an 
of rood. During cold weather, this fish 
db itself in the crevices of rocks ; and it is a 
.1 expedient with anglers to form pits extending 
..he water side in the vicinity of its haunts; into 
•ese a little blood is thrown, to induce the lamprey 
o come forth, when it is readily taken. The lam- 
rey, so celebrated among the epicures of ancient 
ome, appears to have been a fish of another eenus 
— the mumna, or murenophtM. This fish, wiSi the 
bass (lupus), and a species of mallet {myao\ formed 
the pride of Roman feasts — ihe tripah'num. (See 
Piiny, lib. 35, cap. 12.) These lampreys were reared 
with the greatest care, and at an enormous expense, 
in artificial fish-ponds. Pliny gives some curious 
details on this head; he says, Lucullus fi)rmed a fish- 
pond, near Naples, of such siie, that the fish it con- 
tained, after his death, sold for 4,000,000 of sester- 
ces (170,000 dollars); but Hirrius was the first to 
build a pond for lampreys alone. On one occasion, 
when Caisar gave an entertainment to the people, 
Hirrius furnished him with 6000 of these fisii. They 
also appear to have been kept as pets; thus the 
celebrated orator Hortensius wept bitterly at the 
death of a lamprey, and Antoiiia, the wife of Drusus, 
ornamented one with Jewels. The Inte of the 
ntinena was deemed so poisonous by the fishermen, 
tliat they adopted great caution to prevent its effects, 
seising the animal by tlie head with a forceps, and 
nibbing its snout agauist some hard substance to 
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destroy its teeth, and beat it on the tail, where (as 

is now supposed with regard to eels), it was thought 

that tJie life resided. There are several other species 

of lampreys and munsnas, some of which inliabit the 

'f>rican coasts and rivers, for information.on which 

^ •* to doctor Mitchell's papers on the Fishet of 

(New York Phil. Trans.) and Mr 

•fTtcan Murmnat (Jour. Acad. Nat 

ed by some from Lan-arig^ tlie 
oy others from U|e British Llan- 
glade;) a royal burgh of Scotland, 
.Lanarkshire, situated on an ele\'ated 
and near the banks of the Clyde, thirty- 
west from Edinburgh, and twenty-five 
I from Glasgow. It is supposed to be the 
d of Ptolemy, and is known to have been of 
^derable note at a very early period, Kenneth 
. having held a parliament here in 078. In 1244 
liie town was destroyed by fire, and in 1297, the 
heroic Wallace first raised the standard of liberty 
here, slew the English governor, and made himself 
master of the plii^. It was erected into a royal 
burgh by Alexander I., and its charters were finally 
oonlrmed by Charles I. in 1632. The chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants is weaving for the Glasgow 
manufiicturers. In the neighbourhood, higher up 
the Clyde, stand the cotton-mills and village of New 
Lanark J founded by David Dale in 1785, and cele- 
brated as the earliest subject of Mr Owen*s philan- 
thropic exertions. Population in 1831 : of the town 
of Lanark, 4,266; of New Lanark, 1,901; of the 
surrounding parish, 1,505; total, 7,672. 

LANARKSHIRE; a large and important county 
of Scotland, bounded on the east by the shires of 
Edinburgh and Peebles, on the west by those of Ayr 
and Renfrew, on the norUi by those of Dumbarton, 
Stirling, and Linlithgow, and on the south by the 
county of Dumfries. Its greatest length from 
Queensberry4iill on the south, to near tlie eastern 
extremity of the burgh of Renfrew on tlie north- 
west, is fifty-two miles; and its greatest breadth, 
nearly in a Une at right angles to its length, from 
the confines of Peebles-shire on the east at Garvald- 
foot, to the source of the Avon, on tlie frontiers of 
Ayrshire on the west, is thirty-three miles. It contains 
an area of 926 square miles, or 471,278 Scots statute 
acres. Towards tlie south, the county is hilly and 
mountainous. A ridge of lofty mountains, called 
the Lowthert, stretdies through the country from 
near the Clyde to the south-western boundary, where 
part of tlie chain separates Lanarkshire from the 
county of Dumfries. From the southern extremity 
of Lainarkshire another ridge runs northward for 
many miles betwixt and Peebles-shire. A third 
chain, fiirUier to the north, crosses the county to- 
wards the west, about twenty miles from the southern 
limit. The eastern part of this chain is called the 
hills of Tinto, and the western part, separated from 
the eastern by the vale of Douglas, the Haughshaw 
hills. The general surface of this hilly district is 
about 1000 feet above the level of the sea. Many 
of the mountains are of a great height ; Lowther 
Hill is 2,450 feet above the same level; Tinto 2,236 
feet; Coulter-fell about the same height; and Caini- 
tnble, on the borders of Ayrshire, measures 1,650 
feet. To the northward of tlie hiUs of Tinto, Lan- 
arkshire is, in general, a fine champaign and varie- 
gated country, declining to tlie north-west, and in 
many situations remarlulble for its picturesque beauty 
and the grandeur of its scenes. Many beautiful vales 
stretch iHongst the numerous rivers. The ciiief of 
these is the vale of Clyde, extending from about two 
miles above Lanark, to witliin three or four miles of 
Glasgow, every where remarkable for its natural 



Tcawl, acting on the principle of the Wnl fbnntaln. 
hBTiu^ a naJt at the bottom, lod behig clused at 
the top b} a lid, which 'a lined when iIk venel is 

'a be supplied with oil, the neck being at that 



d when filled, the tube is restored to Its ibrmer 
position, and the vessel A placed in iU seat F. 
When t^ the coDsmnption of the oil the surface in 
F is lower than the opening, then n bubble of air 
ascends into A, and the oil falls, until the opening 
I Is covered bj the oil in P ; as bj reason of the 
beating of tlie air within the vessel A, more oil will 

wick, which s 
the cup P, thn 

to the botlom , 

drial part, containing the cylindrical wick, ci 
of three concentric tubes, d, /, g. The tube g is 
Axed tn solder to the bottom of ue tube d, and the 
ce bell 



between tbe exterior «ur&ce of the tube g, 
the faiterior surface of the tube d, rising to the 
lerel of tbe opeiung t. Then Is a shot tube, i, 
which receiTcs the wick, and Is made so ai to slide 
•aiilj np end down on the tube g. The wkk 
tube baa a prcifectiDg nia Inwards, which fila bilo 
• spini froore cut in ute tube i, w that when tbe 
trick tube ia tnnied loiMid, the pin mmiag in the 
- - a the widt tube " 



sr«s 



1, and conaequeotlT the wick itself. The wick 

beisconnectcd with the outer tube/, brmeansof 

« caldi, BO that br turmUE this latter tube, the height 



of the wick can M repeated at pleasure. On the 
outside of tile tube d, a ring, r n. Is Gxed, which 
aupports the glass chimner R O. There is a wire ( 
attached to Uie tube /, and bent over the edge of 
the tube d, and r ■ ts connected with four wires 
which attach it to a rinfr f, turiDundlng the tube d, 
b7 turning which rinr, therefore, the wick b rtised 
or depressed. The 5t which supports tbe combua. 
tion on the outnde of the Aaoie, eaten through the 
holes m m, in the ting r n, and Ihe combustion in the 
interior pert of tbe Bame, Is supported hj the air 
which enters the boles a o, and passes up through the 
tube g. The nibiaiiied wood cut^ Ig. S, represents 



r fbnn of an arcand lamp, 



tbere is betides the sl.. __. 
rical ressel, ground rough i 
rtetlDg on the oil ring 



I Ihe Inner surface, and 




Sir Humphry Datj invented a wfatj bap lot gl>- 
ing light In mines where are-damp pretails. Hcum 
that a lamp constnicted with an ti -' ' — — 
gause,the apertures of wbidi < 
uian the solid wire, would not CI 
damp. Tbe wire gauae should not contaii Sent 
than TBI apertures in the sqinre tnch, and Ibe win 
should be eillier inn a copper, but by no mum 
\xaia. Fig. 3, exhiblu a view uF tbe tafatr bar, 
as MDunonlj constincicd. Ais theoUci9(nii,Sii 
a biass rim fcinly attsched to the wire gwae crlis- 
der P; C is the feeder, through whidi oil is poond 
into tile Itmip ; E is a wire which passes throucli s 
safe lube in OTiler to trim the wick ; fl ii a bna 
capon the Up of the cjlioder of gause, the csp lioDf 
about S-lthsofan indi abore the gause cot er of Itie 
cylinder; II are Strong wires lo strengthoi tbe Itnp, 
and K is a ring to bang the lamp by. 

Fig. 4, represenlsa self geoerattng gas Ismp. A 
is a bollow ring for coulaining oil on Comt Hob. 
fold's prindple. The oil (usea from this foioMia 

Fig.*. 




down tbe tubeaBB, and niten tbe upright tube C. 
to a height equal to the height of Ihe ring. AliM 
part of Ibe aprigbt tube tbere ie a shallo* enp or- 
rounding H. At a di*UDce of rather mn Ihsn w 
hiefa abore IhU, there b a thin brats cap ftud iai> 
the lop of the tube C, the cap btdng nanowKt^ 
botton, and Kroand to as to tt accnMitj oa lb 
tube ; abore this tort of ring, at tbe botton of Ike 
txp. It widens Into a bulb, perfaiated wkh tn « 
ti^ve small bolt*, m jets, and the npptf i*A'' 
a straight tube doted at the Up^ Thtte b t Bdi 
D at the bottom, which, by behig tuned nwoil,sn 



tbe oil is the bb 
C,ao that it Mandt at the proper teveL Now,aMsl 
quantllr of alcohol or coaaMoapMlt being ptfiM 
Uie cup, on a level with tbe nog, and M be 14 
wlUhMtthetnbeCtoiucha dofrM, that Ux ail 
within it will boil, and gas wUl be evolved. W 

Sa ritca bitolhecapoaithotopaflba tnhr-M 
ring no othv way of etctvcv ''o'* (^ o"** ^"^ 
fai Ihe side of the op, and the aloDfaol co«i««( 
itUl to bom, sdt Sre to the Jets, and a serin ■ 
btamifnldMrlighUbthercMilL nwhealofw 
gas U^li tbentelvet, b mffident to keep lb <■ 
bolUng, M> thuUw flame acti not cnlyastBgM. 
but as a self geiwnUr. A oowMeia h le q<a>^ 
tmtbon it depotited on tbe oolaide of the tM 
vrhlch mar be prereated by dipping tn sntnliu 
washers, which bring stripped ct when the Jw 
~~ Irimnifid, tbe former depoBtka of carii* nl ■" 
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LAMPADEPHOROl (Gr. XjM«r«f, a torch, and 
^t(«s to cany). In the torch-races of the ancieiit 
(ireeks, the suocessfiil competitor was called Xm^tw- 
^^«(«f, and the race itself, Km/Awmini^Bfum. These races 
took place in Athens, at the VuicanaUaf PromeUieay 
PanatheiuM^ and some other festivals. The runners 
were three youths. It was decided by lot who should 
begin. He commenced his race, and, if his torch 
was extinguished before he reached the goal, he fj^ave 
it to the second, and this cme, in a similar case, to 
the thiWL He who carried the torch burning to the 
goal, was the victor (x«Mfra^^«^«r). If a youth ran 
too slow, in order to avoid extinguishing his torch, 
the spectators drove him on by beating him with the 
open hand. The *poets often allude to the delivery 
of the torch from one to the other. 
LAMPBLACK. See Ckirbon, 
LAMPREY (petromyzan). This fish has a long 
and slender body, resembling that of the eeL The 
skin has no scal^ but is oovwed with a glutinous 
mucus. The seikJamprey, which is sometimes the 
largest species, grows to a very large siie, having 
been seen of five or six pounds wei^iL Its odour 
is dusky, irregularly marked with dirty yellow. In 
the mouth are placed twenty rows of small teeth, dis- 
posed in circular order, and placed hx back near the 
throat, four, five, and six in each row. The branehuB 
are situated within seven apertures that exist on 
each side of the neck. This fish, as its name indU 
cates, possesses the power of sucking, and adher- 
ing to stones. The mouth is of a round form, 
resembling that of a leech, and, like that animal, it 
can adhere to any substance with great firmness. 
The sea-lamprey, although properly an inhabitant of 
salt water, like the salmon and other marine fish, is 
found at certain seasons of the year in rivers. The 
lamprey was at one time considered as a great deli- 
cacy by the English; and a surfeit on them caused 
the death of Henry I. In the reign of Henry IV., so 
highly were they esteemed, that protections were 
granted to such vessels as might bripg them in; and 
his successor issued a warrant to William of Nantes, 
for supplying him and hb army with this article of 
food, wherever they might happen to march. The lam- 
prey is still considered as a delicacy at certain sea- 
sons of the vear, but has lost much of its value as an 
aiticle of iood. During cold weather, this fish 
conceals itself in the crevices of rocks ; and it is a 
usual expedient with anglers to form pits extending 
to the water side in the vicinity of its haunts; into 
these a little blood is thrown, to induce the lamprey 
to come forth, when it is readily taken. The lam- 
prey, so celebrated among the epicures of ancient 
Rome, appears to have been a fish of another eenus 
—the mursna, or murefiopki§. This fish, wiSi the 
bass (Input), and a species of mullet {myxo\ formed 
the pride of Roman feasts — the iripatmum. (See 
Piiny, lib. 35, cap. 12.) These lampreys were reared 
with the greatest care, and at an enormous expense, 
in artificial fisli-ponds. Pliny gives some curious 
details on this head; he says, LucuUus formed a i»h- 
pond, near Naples, of such siie, that the fish it con- 
tained, after his death, sold for 4,000,000 of sester- 
ces (170,000 dollars); but Hirrius was the first to 
build a pond for lampreys alone. On one occasion, 
when Ciesar gave an entertainment to the people, 
Hirrius furnished him with 6000 of these fisli. They 
also appear to have been kept as pets; thus the 
celebrated orator Hortensius wept bitterly at the 
death of a lamprey, and Antonia^ the wife of Drusus, 
ornamented one with jewels. The bite of the 
mnnena was deemed so poisonous by the fishermen, 
that they adopted great caution to prevent its effects, 
seising the animal by the head with a forceps, and 
rubbing its snout against some hard substance to 



destroy its teeth, and beat it on the tail, where (as 
is now supposed with regard to eels), it was thought 
Uiat tlie lite resided. There are several other species 
of lampreys and munenas, some of which inhabit the 
American coasts and rivers, for information.on which 
we refer to doctor Mitchell's papers on the Fishet of 
New York (New York Phil. Trans.) and Mr 
Lesueur's on American Murmnat (Jour. Acad. Nat. 
Sci.) 

LANARK, (derived by some from Lan-arig^ tlie 
bank of the river, by others firom tlje British Llan- 
erehy a green or glade;) a royal burgh of Scotland, 
the capital of Lanarkshire, situated on an elevated 
piece of ground near the banks of the Clyde, thirty- 
one miles west from Edinburgh, and twenty-five 
soutI)-east firom Glasgow. It is supposed to be the 
Colania of Ptolemy, and is known to have been of 
considerable note at a very early period, Kenneth 
II. having held a parliament here in 978. In 1244 
the town was destroyed by fire, and in 1297, the 
heroic Wallace first raised the standard of liberty 
here, slew the English governor, and made himself 
master of the plii^. It was erected into a royal 
burgh by Alexander I., and its charters were finsUly 
confirmed by Charles I. in 1632. The chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants is weaving for the Glasgow 
manufiicturers. In the neighbourhood, higher up 
the Clyd& stand the cotton-mills and village of "Sew 
Lanark^ founded by David Dale in 1785, and cele- 
brated as the earliest subject of Mr Owen's philan- 
thropic exertions. Population in 1831 : of the town 
of Lanark, 4,266; of New Lanark, 1,901; of the 
surrounding parish, 1,505; total, 7,672. 

LANARKSHIRE; a large and important county 
of Scotland, bounded on the east by the shires of 
Edinburgh and Peebles, on the west by those of Ayr 
and Renfrew, on the north by those of Dumbarton^ 
Stirling, and Linlithgow, and on the south by the 
county of Dumfries. Its greatest length from 
Queensberry-hill on the south, to near tlie eastern 
extremity of the burgh of Renfrew on the north- 
west, is fifty-two miles; and its greatest breudtb, 
nearly in a Une at right angles to its length, from 
the confines of Peebles-shire on the east at Garvald- 
foot, to the source of the Avon, on the frontiers of 
Ayrshire on the west, is th irty-thr^ miles. It contains 
an area of 926 square miles, or 471,278 Scots statute 
acres. Towards ttie south, the county is hilly and 
mountainons. A ridge of lolly mountains, called 
the LowtherSf stretches through the country from 
near the Clyde to the south-western boundary, where 
part of the chain separates Luiarksbire from the 
county of Dumfries. From the southern extremity 
of Lanarkshire another ridge runs northward for 
many miles betwixt and Peebles-shire. A tliird 
chain, fiirther to the north, crosses the county to- 
wards the west, about twenty miles from the southern 
limit. The eastern part of this chain is called tlie 
hills of Tinto, and the western part, separated from 
the eastern by the vale of Douglas, the Haughshaw 
hills. The general surface of this hilly district is 
about 1000 feet above the level of the sea. Many 
of the mountains are of a great height ; Lowther 
Hill is 2,450 feet above the same level ; Tinto 2,236 
feet; Coulter-fell about the same height; and Cairn- 
table, on the borders of Ayrshire, measures 1,650 
feet. To the northward of the hills of Tinto, Lan- 
arkshire is, in general, a fine champaign and varie- 
gated country, declining to tlie north-west, and in 
many situations remarkable for its picturesque beauty 
and the grandeur of its scenes. Many beautiful vales 
stretch luongst the numerous rivers. The chief of 
these is the vale of Clyde, extending from about two 
miles above Lanark, to within three or four miles of 
Glasgow, every where remarkable for its natural 
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beauties^ Hs numerous ooontry seata, Its waterfalls, » 
romantic dells^ orchards^ liangtng woods, and culti- 
▼ated fields. 

The principal river of the conntf, and in point of 
cpmmercial importance the first in Scotlano, is the 
Clyde ;. which, traversing the whole length of 
Lanarkshire, gives it the name of Clydesdale. It 
collects its supplies from no less than ISOO square 
miles of surface, including the areas described by its 
tributary streams. Its nirthest source is situated 
near Queensbeny-hill, at the southern extremity of 
the county, at the head of a rivulet called the Crook- 
bum, flowing into the river Daer, and which, after a 
course of several miles, is joined by a stream called 
Little Clyde ; this last has its rise near the mountain 
of Clydeslaw, in the vicinity of which the rivers 
Tweed and Annan have also their sources. The 
general direction of the river is towards the north- 
west. In its course, by a noble sweep, it winds 
around the base of the mountain of Tinto; then 
leaving the hilly district of the county, and entering 
the more cultivated division, at no great distance 
from the southern extremity of the vale of Clyde^ 
it forms the celebrated waterfalls of Bonnington, 
Corra, Dundaff, and Stonebyres, in the vicinity of 
tlie town of Lanark. Continuing to flow through 
this fine vale, it passes Hamilton, Rutherglen, and 
the city of Glasgow, a few miles above wl&h it first 
receives the influence of the tide ; and then gliding 
onwards with a smooth and gentle current, pasdag 
Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Port-Glasgow, it forms 
the Frith of Clyde, nearlv opposite to Greenock. 

The earlier lustory of Lanarkshire '^will be found 
comprehended in the article Glatgow, to which the 
reader is referred. It formed a portion of the 
Roman province of Valentia, and afterwards of the 
British kingdom of Strath^Clyde, until that kingdom, 
in the ninth century, became incorporated with those 
of the Scots and Picts. The county of Lanark for- 
merly included what is now called Renfirew^ire; 
but in the reign of Robert III. that portion of it was 
disjoined from Lanark, and fonned into a separate 
jurisdiction, in favour of his eldest son James, prince 
and stewand of Scotland, by a charter of erection, 
dated at Perth, 10th December, 1404. At that time 
Lanark was dtetinguished by two divisions or wartU, 
called the Over waixl and the NeiAerward of Clydes- 
dale ; the burgh of Lanark being the chief town and 
seat of justice of the former division, and the burgh 
of Rutherglen of the latter. These divisions con- 
tinued till the last century, when they were fonned 
ii|to three wards, namely, the upper ward, with 
Lanark for its chief town and seat of justice ; the 
middle ward, with Hamilton, and the lower ward, 
with Glasgow, For each of these wards there is a 
sherifi'-suMtitute appouited by the sheriff-depute of 
the shire. 

Lanarkshire contains excellent freestone, lime- 
stone, ironstone, coal, and granite. The most 
valuable freestone is found in the lower put of the 
district, with which the buildings in the city of 
Glasgow, and the adjacent countiy, are constructed. 
Limestone is to be met with in many places, but 
principally in those parts of the country lying to the 
northward of the Tinto hills. In almost all the 
limestone rocks, are to be met with shells and other 
fossils, which are sometimes very numerous, and of 
many different species. Ironstone is very abundant 
in some situations. It lies in regular strata above 
the limestone and coal ; in others in contact with 
sandstone ; and in others again, it is to be met with 
in the form of balls, which are of an excellent quatity, 
yielding upwards of fiO per cent, of iron. The iron- 
stone fonnd here, is entirely used in the different 
(Uruaces in the county, particularly at those of Clyde, 



CMer, Cleland, and ShoUs. Tlie ricbeit a^lasi arc 
those of CaJderwood and Crossbaaket, ia the pariah 
of Kilbride, and whidi have been long wrought to 
great advantage. The most valuable metallic om 
are, however, situated in the souUieni part of d» 
county, where lead has been wrought for more thin 
two centuries. The principal mines are at Lesdhilib 
The veins of lead vary in width from a few indies to 
fifteen feet Silver is extracted horn the kad, io 
the proportion of six to twelve ounces ia the ten. 
In the same district of the oonBty, gold is oftoi 
found amongst the mountains in veins of qusi^or 
washed down into the sands of rivulets. Gold wn 
first discovered here in the reign of James 111. hf 
one Cornelius Devoesec, a lapi<mry of London ; sod 
a considerable quantity of those pieces called oaiconis, 
coined from it. In the reign of James V. 300 men 
are said to have heea empoyed searching for tin 

Cedous metal for seveml sommers, and to have ool- 
cted gold to tlie amount of £i(X}fiOO sterling. 
Lapis luuli, and antimony, have also been fooDd ii 
small quantities. A more valuable mineial than 
either of these, is, however, found here in aboDdasee, 
vis. coal. It has been calculated, that the oosl 
stretches tlirongfa this county >in one solid mass, over 
neariy 110 square miles, or 55,000 acres ; and taking 
all the strata of coal into account, the thickness can- 
not be less than five yards. 

In Lanarkshire a great variety of soils exist, list 
the moorish and mountainous predominate. Even 
many of the more genial soils are cold fitna tberr 
substrata, and damp from the climate. The bo- 
bandry of the county is chiety distinguished (or its 
orchards and its breed of horses, llie Ciydcsdak 
orchards He chiefly between the lowest ftU of the 
river and the mouth of the South Calder. Most«f 
them are planted on steep hanging banks, and 
nothing can exceed in beauty aiid luxoiiaooe this 
portion of the county. They consist chieiy of 
apple, pear, and plum tives, and are valued at 
about £S000 annually. The dnugfat horses of 
Clydesdale have been long held in high catimstion, 
and are considered superior to any in Eoglaai 
They first began to be improved by crosses frm 
Flanders about 1760. Dealers from all parts of the 
country come to the Glasgow and Rutherglen bki 
to purchase them. 

At an early period, the inhabitants appear to Javp 
been much engaged in the buying and seUiog of 
wool, and the manufacture of coarse woollen dow. 
In the early half of the last century, a great deal of 
fine linen and checks was made, and large quantities 
of yam spun by the hand. This led to m esUbli^ 
ment of manuactures of lawns and cambrics, vluai 
have been succeeded by cotton goods. The extrot 
to which the cotton manufacture is now carried ooJb 
Lanarkshire may be seen by a reference to the artide 
Glasgow, Population of Lanarkshire in 1755, 81,781 ; 
in 1791, 126,354 ; in 1801, 150,690; in 1811, IW^', 
in 1821, 244,766; in 1831, 316,819. 

LANCASHIRE, the county palathie of Uncsatir, 
is bounded on the north by Cumberland sad Wfrtr 
moreland, on the east by Yorkshire, on the south bf 
Cheshire and the river Mersev, and on the ^^JH 
the Irish Sea. Its extreme length is seventjntf 
miles, and its breadth varies from fifteen to fortj' 
four miles. Its surfiice, according to the trigoso- 
metrical survey, oontahis 1831 square miles, ff 
1,171,840 statute acres, of which 370,000 are io » 
state of tillage, A&OfiOO in pastuiage, and M^ 
400,000 in moors, mosses, and woodJands. ^se 
county is divided into the six hundreds of ^^'"'^ 
Amoundemess, Blackburn, Leyland, Salibrd, and 
West Derby. It lies in the eccleaia^kal prf ■** 
of York, and in the diocese of Cbesteri wfaidi «» 
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s<>Ittnted from that of LitdiMd liy Henry VI 11.; it 
14 divided into the two archdeaconries of Richmond 
and Chester, and is included in the northern circuit. 
Before the conquest of Britain by the Romans, 
that part of the county bordering on Yorkshire was 
inhabited probably by tlie Brfigantes, while other 
parU were occupied by the tribes of the VolunUi and 
the Sistuntii ; and, in the later ages of the Roman 
empire, Lancashire was included in the province 
called Maxima Caesariensis. The remains of the 
Roman roads are stiU discernible in various parts of 
the county ; the principal of these was, according 
to some authorities, the more northern portion of 
the Watling Street, and it extended from the Mersey 
in a northern direction, near Preston, Garstang, and 
Lancaster, to Carlisle. By the invasion of the Saxons, 
the province became a scene of bloodshed and con- 
ftision. The banks of the river Douglas witnessed, 
it is said, four successftd battles otthe renowned 
British prince Arthur against these intruders. The 
Sexons establbhed their kingdom of Deiri, which 
included Lancashire, abont the year 547, under Ella. 
Forty years after, Adelfrid, the king of Beraicia, the 
country seated between the Roman walls, having 
married Acca, the daughter of Ella, king of Deiri, 
expelled her infant brother Edwin from the throne, 
and united the two provinces into the kingdom of 
Northumberland. A short time after, however, he 
was dispossessed by Edwin, who was one of the most 
powerful princes of the heptarchy, and who, becoming 
a convert to Christianity, introduced the new iJEdtfa 
into his dominions. Northumberland was united to 
the rest of the kingdoms of the heptarchy under Eg- 
bert in the year 827 : it partook of its full share of 
suffering from the piratical Danes, and at the conquest 
fell under the iron yoke of William the Norman. The 
period when Lancashire was first formed into a 
county, and when the boundaries of its parishes were 
marked, cannot be ascertained with any precision. 
In the survey of Doomsday book, Lancashire is not 
described under its proper title, but the two hundreds 
north of the Ribble are included in Yorkshire, and 
the country between the Ribble and Mersey is in- 
serted under Cheshire. This latter portion was hekl 
by Edward the Confessor, and the chief of the north- 
em part by Earl Tosti ; nearly the who^e of the 
county was bestowed by the conqueror on Roger of 
Poictou, who afterwards forfeited these immense 
possessfons. Thegeneralityof topographers, follow- 
ing Camden's authority, have stated that the county 
was first made palatinate, with Jura regalia, as folly 
enjoyed by the earl of Chester, by a patent to John 
of Gaunt, when created duke of Lancaster; but it is 
certain, from the patent rolls in the tower, that these 

£rivileges were conferred by a grant to the duke of 
.ancaster, &ther-in-law to John of Gaunt, in the 85th 
of Edward III. The extent of the duchy must not 
l)e confounded with the limits of the county, the for- 
mer anciently comprising vast estates lying in various 
parts of the kingdom, the appanage of the duke, 
possessing its own courts, and governed by its own 
officers. Lancashire was distinguished in the sht- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries by the prevalence 
of popular superstitions relative to witchcraft. In 
1594, Ferdinand, earl of Derby, died, probably from 
the effect of poison, and his death and prevkius suffer- 
ings were attributed by hfanself and his attendants to 
magic and sorcery; in 1612, nineteen poor women 
were arraigned and tried as notorious witches at the 
summer assises at Lancaster; and, in 1633, other 
persons were accused, in consequence of which an 
investigation took place before the king and his phy- 
(icmns, when the discrepancy in the evkienoe of the 
witnesses occasioned the acquittal of the prisoners. 
The Tmt»ff"*i delusion on this subject, however, long 



survived this period, though it has now happily dis. 
appeared before the progress of knowledge ; and the 
phiase of '* Lancashire witdies " has of late yean 
been applied by way of compliment to the females 
of this oonnty on account of their personal chams. 
During the great civil war, Lanrashire was the seat 
of various skirmishes, sieges, and battles, particularly 
that of Preston, 1648, in which Cromwell defeated 
the dulEe of Hamilton, who had intended to penetrate 
hito England, and deliver the captive monarch. In 
the rebellkm of 1715, Lancashire was again the seat 
of war, though the inhalataniB were in general well 
affected to the house of Hanover. In 1^46, the young 
chevalier passed through the oonnty in his way to the 
sooth, but in a few weeks returned with some preci- 
pitation. Henceibrward the most striking pokit in 
the history of Lancashire is the astonishing increase 
of its commerce and manulactures, as detailed in tho 
description of the various towns in whidi they have 
been established. 

Tlie outUne of the county of Lancaster is extremely 
irregular; it is (fivided from Yorkshire and Westmore- 
land by moors, mountains, and rivers, and on the 
west side the coast is indented by bays and harbours. 
There is a great variety of soil and snr&oe, bnt in 
general it is not well adapted for cultivation; honce 
the andent thinness of its population, shown by the 
comparatively small number of parities into which 
it is divided. The northern detadied part, commonly 
called the hundred of Fumess, but belonging to that 
of Lonsdale, partakes of the romantic oiancter of 
the neighbouring district of the lakes. It is a wild 
and rugged region, abonnding in iron-ore and tlate« 
and covered with groves of underwood, suooessivdy 
cut down and converted into charcoal for the supply 
of the iron furnaces. The county inclades some 
mountain lieights of considerable elevation, among 
which tlie most remarkable are Pendle Hill, two 
miles east of Clithero, according to the triconome- 
trical survey of England, 1803 feet above tne level 
of the sea; RivtaigUm Hill, near Bolton, 1545 feet; 
Witde Hill, 1614 te«t; and Coniston Fell, in Fumess^ 
2577 feet. The more southern .part of the oonnty 
may be regarded as consisting of two unequal por- 
tions; the smaller one extending between the borders 
of Westmoreland and the Ribble, and the larger Id- 
cluding the country between that river and the Mer- 
sey. Lancashire is watered by numerous rivers, of 
which the following are navigable i— the Mersey, the 
Ribble, the Lion, or Lune, m Irwell^ the Douglas, 
the Wyre, the Ken, the Levcn, the Duddcn, and tha 
Craket The principal lakes are, Winandermere, be- 
tween this county and Westmoreland; Coniston-mere, 
in the centre of the Fells of Fnness; and Easthwaiie 
Water, sitnated between the two preceding. Lan- 
cashire is not only fomiihed with navigable rivers, 
but also intersected by numerous canau. (See Ca- 
naU,) The soil in the northern part of the county 
or hundred of Lonsdale, is less productive than else- 
where, being cluefly sands or marsh land; forther 
south, about Garstang, the country is femous for a 
fine large breed of bwiied cattle ; and the tract be- 
tween tne road from hence to Preston and the sea, 
called Fylde or Field, is level land, producing a large 
quantity of oats. The parts eastward of this district^ 
comprising the old forests of Wyredale and Bowland, 
are mountainous, and generally barren. In the south- 
em parts of the county, on the banks of the Tame 
and Irwell, are rich and fertile meadows ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and other manufactur- 
ing towns, the land is highly cultivated. Lancashire 
is noted in the annals of gardening as having furnished 
the feat potatoes which were ra£ed in Enaland; and 
what are called fency flowers, especially the auricula, 
are here cultivated more generally than in any other 
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part of the country, except near the metropolis. The 
cHmate of Lancashire is ^umid, althoogh, from the 
absence of fogs and stagnant waters, it is not un- 
healthy. The most important mineral products are 
coal, copper, lead, and iron. The great coal tract 
oommenoes on the south of Presoot, and crossing the 
country in a north-easterly direction, passes into 
Yorkshire ; but coal is likewise found in abundance 
near Manchester, and northwards beyond Lancaster. 
Cannel coal is met with near Wigan, and at other 
places, and sometimes in contact with the blade coal, 
or slightly mixed with it, as at the pits near Layton 
Hall. Copper ore occurs in the rough barren moun- 
tains, towards the northern extremity of the High 
Fumess or Fell district, and especially at Coniston, 
Muckle Gill, and Hartriggs; but it has not been dis- 
covered to the south of Lancaster sands in quantities 
sufficient to bear working with advantage. Lead ore 
is chiefly met with in the northern and north-eastern 
parts of the county, but it is by no means abundant. 
At Angleaark, near Chorley, is a lead mine, the ore 
of which, galena, is intermixed with carbonate of 
barytes. Iron ore is the principal product of the 
district of Fumess ; and though found hi some other 
parts of the comity, it is there only sufficiently plen- 
tiful to render the working of it profitable. 

Lancashire is distinguished as the grand seat of the 
cotton manufacture ; a lull account of the rise and 
progress of which will be found in the article Coiton 
Manufacture. (See also the articles Manchester and 
Liverpool.) Fabrics of silk, wool, and linen, as well 
as cotton, are lar^y manufactured in this county, 
and here are earned on hat-making, calico^ninting, 
bleaching, dyeing, machine-making, iron-rounding, 
and the manu&ilure of paper, glass, and earthen- 
ware. Steam-carriages were also here first brought 
to perfection, and experiments with them on a large 
scale were first made on the rail-road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Before Lancashire became a 
manufacturing county, its population was small. In 
the year 1700, it amounted to only 166,200; in 1750, 
it had increased to 297,400 ; in I80I, to 695,100; in 
1811, to 828,300; in 1821, to 1,052,859; and in 1831 
to 1,336.854. 

LANCASTER, the county town of Lancashire, is 
situated within the hundred of Lonsdale South, on 
the bank of the river Lone or Lune, distant from 
London 239 miles N. N. W. Lancaster was a Roman 
station, as may be concluded from its commanding 
situation, the numerous relics here discovered, and 
its termination, ceetre, which appellation was seldom 
given by the Saxons except to such plaoes as had 
been occupied by the Romans. During the Anglo- 
Saxon rule, the history of Lancaster is exceedingly 
obscure. It may be supposed that it was considered 
of more importance than any other town of the dis- 
trict, from its giving name to the county ; though it 
must be acknowledged that, in Doomsday Book, 
Lancaster is considered merely as a ville belonging to 
the manor of Halton, and conseouently must have 
fiillen to decay. At the period of the survey it had 
returned to the possession of William the Conqueror, 
fitmi the defection of Roger of Poictou, to whom it 
had been originally given. The honour of Lancaster 
was restored to this baron by WilUam Rofiis. in 
whose reign the castle and the church were founded; 
but by his subsequent defection, under Henry I., he 
lost these vast possessions, which beoune afterwards 
the appanage of various nobles of different fiunily, 
till they were finally conferred on the blood royal in 
the person of Edmimd Crouchback, in 1266, by his 
father Henrv III., with the title of earl of Lancaster. 
This prince left two sods, of whom the ekier, Thomas, 
taking aims against Edwaid II., was defeated at 
Borough Bridge, and beheaded at Pomfret; but, his 



attainder being revened, the title descended to hb 
brother Henry, who was succeeded in 1345 by his 
son Henry, the popular earl of Derby in the Frmch 
wars of Edward III., and advanced by that monarch 
to the dukedom of Lancaster in 1351, with the same 
jum regalia as the earls palatine of Chester had ever 
enjoyed. His daughter Blanche marrying John of 
Gaunt, that prince, at the death of his fat£er-in-law, 
was created by Edward III. duke of LancastiT. 
The duchy became consequently, a petty kingdom, 
and some of its original regulations are yet in foi^oe ; 
it was vested by due succession in Henry IV., son of 
John of Gaunt, and in the crown it has ever since 
remained, but under the separate government of its 
own law officers, distinct from those of the nation at 
large. In the year 1322 Lancaster was entirely 
devastated by the Scots under Robert Bruce, and the 
castle itself was somewhat injured. This magnificenl 
and celebrated structure is now used as the county 
prison. Placed on an elevation at a small distance 
from the Lune, it was admirably calculated to keep 
in check the enemies from the north. Its space 
embraces an area of 380 feet by 350, and it is sup- 
posed to be capable of ccmtaining 5000 men. The 
walls of this structure are of prodigious thickness, 
and its apartments of spacious dimensions : it is sap- 
posed to have been the work of Roger of Poictou. 
The gate-way was built by John of Gaunt; it consists 
of two semiangular towers, eadi surmounted by an 
octan^;ular tuiret, and defended by a triple row of 
machicolations; in a nwhe, over the gate, is a modem 
statue of their founder. The castle presents a statriy 
and threatening aspect : the walls were strengthened 
by round towers, which have been so fiir repaired as 
scarcely to be distinguished firom the very extensive 
modem additions, which, at a certain distance only, 
from the sharpness of Uie new masonry, combine 
harmoniously with the original building. Within 
the area are the diire-hall, and the various append- 
ages of the courts of justice. The castle has been 
used as the county prison since the age of EUaabeth. 
In one of the circular towers, called Joim of Gaum's 
oven, is a collection of rolls, that is to say reconls, 
relating to the county. To the west, part of an 
ancient moat, formed by John of Gaunt, yet remains. 
A terrace surrounding more than half the castle 
affords a delightful promenade, presenting a view of 
the windings of the Lune, till it loses itself in tlie 
bay of Morecambe. On the whole, no county in 
England can boast of a gaol with all its concomitant 
parts so complete and grand as that of Lancaster. 
St Mary's church, situafpd at a small distance fnm 
tl^e castle, is supposed to have been likewise founded 
by Roger de Poictou; it seems to have been rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century. The two subordinate diapcis 
of St John's and St Anne's, in the town, present no- 
thing remarkable. The Roman Catholics InTe a 
chapel here, and in Lancaster are several meeUng- 
houses and chapels, for the usual classes of the dis- 
senteis, to which are attached various schoob and 
charities. Among the public buildings are the tom- 
hall, the custom-house, with a handsome portico of 
four Ionic columns, a theatre, the assembly rooms, and 
a bridge of five elliptical arches erected tn 1788 by Mr 
Harrison of Chester. A little below are some 



of the old bridge; a mile higher up the river b the 
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celebrated bridge aqueduct of the 
The county lunatic asvlum is a quadrangular building, 
and is esteemed a model for similar institutions. The 
commerce of Lancaster, particularly tlie former West 
India trade, is now inconsiderable. A noble suite of 
warehouses on the quay is nearly unoccupied. The 
Lune is navimible to Lancaster only for vessels bebv 
250 tons, and the deserted port presents a strildta^ 
contrast to the bustle and activity of Liverpool. 
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celleni ships are built at Lanoutor, and it b celebrated 
for its cabinet work. The manufiustures consist of 
<x>rdage, sail-cloth, some cotton and worsted yam, 
and candles. The town receives a considerable 
influx of company at the assises held twice a year; 
also at the elections for knights of the shire, and at 
the annual races; and here are held the quarter 
sessions, with some other local courts of inferior 
Jurisdiction. The parish of Lancaster is extensive, 
and contains several remote townships entirely isolat- 
ed and disjoined from the body of the parish : popula- 
tion of borough in 1831, 12,613; ofparish, 22^A. 

LANCE; a weapon consisting of a long shaft, 
with a sharp point, mudi used, particularly before 
the invenlioo of fire arms. It was common among 
the Greeks and Ronnns. The Macedonian phalanx 
was armed with it, and it was the chief weapon of 
the Roman infiwtir. The javelin, or jrilum, was but 
secondary. The Lmce is found among ahnost all 
uncivilised tribes: it was the chief weapon in the 
middle ages, and is now considered one of the most 
eflective arms of cavalry. The lance of the knight, 
in the middle ages, was of a peculiar form. Near 
the lower end, it was very thicK, with a deep open- 
ing, in which the arm was placed when the lance was 
put in rest, preparatory to a charge. Immediately in 
front of the opening, the lance was from one to one 
and a half feet in diameter, and sloped off towards 
the upper end, which was firom one half to three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. From this weapon 
the small bands, of which the cavalry of the miiMle 
ages consisted, took their name. A lance denoted 
a man at arms (horseman completely armed) with 
four or five attendants. Among the French, in the 
fifteenth century, these attendants consisted of three 
archers, one eoutiUier (so named from the long, broad 
dirk in his belt), and one page or valet. The mtro- 
duction of fire-arms gradually led to the disuse of the 
lance in the West of Europe, though it continued 
among the Turks, Albanians, Tartars, Cossacks, 
Poles, and Russians, and other Sclavonic tribes, 
among whom it was borne by light-armed cavalry, 
oo fleet horses. Frederic the Great, seeinr the ad- 
vantageous use made of this weapon bv tne Poles, 
gave It to a portion of his cavalij, ana afterwards 
formed an entire regiment of lancers. The Ausfri- 
ans followed, and soon established three regnnents of 
VAlant, as they were termed. After the partition of 
Poland, manv Poles entered the French service, and 
a body of Polish lancers was established. The war 
with Russia, in which the efficiency of the lance in 
the hands of the Cossacks, particularly in 1818, was 
strikingly manifested, brought this weapon into still 
more repute, and the Prussians formed three r^ 
ments or UMans, The French Umcers were formed 
in 1813, to cope with the Cossacks. Almost all the 
armies of Europe now have regiments of lancers. 
To use the lance with effect, however, requires much 
practice. The lances now in use, among the Euro- 
pean cavalry, have a shaft of ash or beedi wood, 
eight, twelve, or even sixteen feet long, with a steel 
point, eight or ten inches long, and, to prevent this 
being hewn off, the shaft is guarded by two strips of 
iron, one and a half to two feet long, below which 
an iron ball is sometimes placed to prevent the lance 
point firom penetrating too fiur. The other end has 
an iron cap, to prevent its splitting. The point has 
a small ilaf , faitended, by its waving, to firighten the 
horses of the enemy. When not in use, the lance is 
carried in a leathern shoe, by the right stirrup, de- 
pendent by a leathern thoog on the right arm. In 
use, it b carried under the right arm. This weapon 
requires a practised horseman. See Pike. 

LANCELOT OF THE LAKE ; the name of one 
of the paladins celebrated in the traditioDS and fa- 



bles renting to king Arthur (q. v.), or the Round 
Table. According to tradition, Lancelot was the 
son of Ban, king of Brucic, and, idter his fether's 
death, was educated by the ftiry Viviana (the Lady 
of the Lake). The youth having given proofs of 
great valour, she took him to Cramaht, to the court 
of king Arthur, and requested him to make him one 
of his knights, and to admit him to the number of 
the heroes of the Round Table. Arthur, with his 
sword (eaca/tior), dubbed him knight, and Lancelot 
snbseauently distinguished himself by his eittraordi- 
nary deeds and great heroism amongst all the pali^ 
dins of the Round Table. His love for Genevra, the 
beautiful wife of Arthur, and his disregard of Mor- 
gana, a fairy, and the sister of Arthur, placed the 
knight in the most dangerous and marvellous situa- 
tions, firom which, however, he always extricated 
himself by his valour and the assistance of the Lady 
of the Lake. He finally succeeded to the throne of 
his ancestors, after having defeated king Claudas, the 
murderer of his fiither, but was slain by Mordrec, the 
nephew and murderer of Arthur, whom Lancelot 
wished to punish. In his last moments, Viviana ap- 
peared to him, and, with a raitle kiss, took the laat 
breath firom the lips of the dying hero, who was the 
sole survivor of the knights oif the Round Table. 
His remains were taken to his castle, and there de- 
posited near those of the beautiful Genevra. This 
tradition has been variously handled by poets. 

LANCEROTTA ; one of the Canary islands. See 
Canaries. 

LAND, PaopaaTT in. The relations of land- 
ed property are among the most compUcated and 
most important in dvu society. They lie at the 
foundation of almost all the relaUons and institutions 
of the state. On their right direction depend the 
strength and vigour of the oommonwealUi. They 
mark the transitwns from one step of refinement to 
another (hunting and fishing, rabing of cattle, ajpri- 
cultnre conducted by slaves and bondmen, or by Ae- 
men, with or without a right in the soil), lliese 
relations express the ancient hostility between vari- 
ous dasses of people, between hunters, herdsmen, 
and husbandmen, between dty and village, &c. 
Nevertheless, hardly any subrject of law and politics 
has been investigated with so little profoundness. 
In no one has prejudice gained such an ascendency, 
and resulted In such important consequences. Al- 
most all modem oonstitotions have taken landed pro- 
perty for the basis of their most important institutions, 
and given the owners of land a power over the other 
members of sodety, the consequences of which are 
apparent Distinguished writers have even gone so 
far as to call owners of land the only true ciUsens — 
the nation, properly so called ; and all others who 
chance to have no immediate share in the soil of the 
state where they r^de, are styled by them mere 
strangers— 4enants at will — a homdess rabble, de- 
pendent on the good pleasura of their landlords-^ 
class of people, who, in a&in of common interest, 
are scarcdy permitted to hear, and never to speak; 
whose duty is obedience to their natural masten,the 
proprieton of the hind. But, if these relations are 
carefully examined, this view is found to be connect- 
ed with palpable erron. 

I. It is wrong to suppose that the banding toge- 
ther of men in a state is connected inseparably with 
the appropriation of landed property, and that this 
constitutes the distinctfon between wandering hordes 
and dvil society. Even nomadic nations have some 
general idea of the exdusive right of their descend- 
ants to the lands which they have been in the habit 
of periodically occupving, and where they have found 
support for themselves and their cattle. They 
esteem it an attack upon their essential rights, for 
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anodier fiunily or tribe to usurp these pastures, just 
as hunters consider it a violation of their privileges, 
when their hunting grounds are oontmcted fay the 
encroachment of setUers, or by the incursions of 
straqgers in pursuit of game. Hence Abraham se- 
parated from Lot {Genesit^ xiii.) The various 
treaties of the Europesin settlers vith the savages of 
the American wilds clearly show how deeply the 
idea of the righto of tribes and fiitnilies hi the soil is 
rooted in nature, and how fiiUy it is developed long 
before the rude inhabitants have united under a re- 
gular government. 

8. The division of territory aonong private owners 
takes place much later, is not inseparably connected 
with the purposes of a state, and is incapable, at any 
time,, of absolute perfection. We must remember, 
on the one hand, thai a division of this nature takes 
place before the idea of the true purposes of a state 
is matured ; and, on the other, experience shows, that 
even a very regularly constituted state may exist in 
connexion with the original commdnity of property 
in the soil. But the assertion of the right of private 
property ki the soil, before the assemblage of men, 
for common purposes, has given rise to sutes, is so 
rare, that perhaps history offers no precedent of it, 
except in the case of some Robinson Crusoe, who 
has claimed the ownership of some unappropriated 
territory on which chance had thrown him, and, what 
is more to the purpae& a proper ownership in the 
soil can arise only fai and for the purposes of a state ; 
and this right is always different from that which 
obtains in regard to movable property. The con- 
fonon of these two relations, in law so essentially 
differsBt, arises from the drcumstanoe that the same 
name is applied to both, and is the source of those 
Bumerons errors, the evil consequences of which are 
felt in every vein of the body politic. 
• 3. Kant has particularly shown that genuine pro* 
perty (and a possession not dependent on actual 
occupation, with all the consequences that result from 
ii) arises fint in and by the state. Before him, men 
were led away, by the customary ideas of positive law, 
to regard the occupation of propertyas an act by which 
an otgect of nature becomes, once for all, united with 
the person of the possessor, in such a manner that 
every other person must abstain flom the use of it, eveii 
thoi^[[h the owner should leave It unemployed (if it be 
a piece of land wholly uncultivated), or be without 
the ability suitably to use it (as if it includes a lam 
district). But there is no reason, aside from the 
positive law of the land, why one man should be 
authorised to bind for ever the will of others ; and it 
is impossible in regard to the soil, because, in this 
way, it would be made for ever dependent upon the 
will of the first possessor, and others midit be excluded 
from the very means of existence. Hence private 
property in land is among the institutions which are 
first established by the state; but it must be observed, 
that these still remain subject to alteration whenever 
the good of the stato seems to require it« Apart 
from the state, a man has no unalienable property 
but his own person, and a claim upon others for a 
regard to his personal dignity, which arises from the 
worth of his nature, and makes it unlawful for others 
to use him merely as the instrument of their own pur> 
poses, or to avail themselves ot his powers, or the 
fruito of them, against his will. Labour is therefore 
the foundation ofproperty. apart from the institutions 
of the state ; and its visible sign, that is, the alter- 
ation of form produced bv it, gives notice to others 
that they are to abstain from ttie use of the article 
thus appropriated. By hibour a man connects a part of 
hifflselr with a given subiect ; but this relation is not 
eternal ; it continues only while the form impressed 
en it by such owner remains ; for the labour bestowed 



by men on natural materials Is only analteratioo of the 
relations of form and place ; it leads to no new product 
Man can create notldng new. This privilege nsture 
has reserved to herself oy eternal and undMogeable 
laws; but man can only alter the forms and rdatioosof 
natural productions, and bring them into oonnexioai 
in which the creative power of nature shall becosie 
serviceable to his en<&. He Impresses upon thinp 
the stamp of his own ingenuity, and exercises thai 
dominion of mind over matter, tl^ extension of wliidi 
is an important pert of his destiny. There is Ui«re> 
fore a kind of pro)>erty independent of that riren hj 
the histitutions of the state, but not unalienable. As 
a man possesses nothing in nature, but the labour 
which he incorporates with it, that is, the form whidi 
he gives it, this right ceases when the effects of the 
labour are lost, ana the form vanishes. Nstore hss 
a tendency to effiMie the impressioos of art; Uia 
human form loses ito symmetry, the tamed bent 
returns to his native wildn^s, and the oultiTsted 
field to ito former sterility. The effecto of labour are 
lost ; and if a second now appropriates the object, 
when it is relinquished by the fiik, he deprives no 
one of the iruito of his labour, and there is no questioB 
of property. 

4. This view of the sulject shows that the state 
is not to be looked upon as a combination of laoded 
proprietors ; for they have become landed propiietan 
only by means of the stote itself; and it is jnst as 
absurd to derive the existence of the state from some* 
thing that received existence from it, as to oonsider 
nobmty older than sovereignty, and independent of 
it It is likewise unfound^ in an historical point of 
view. In the history of all states, we return with the 
fullest certainty, to the period when the soil w» 
conunon to all the inhabitanto, and to the snbseqwst 
period, when it was regarded as the rightfol poncs- 
sion of a certain fiunily or community. The famiiy 
occupatidn is obviously the oldest form of restrkled 
possession, which unfolded itself first hi the patri- 
archal government, and is to be seen in the ariginsl 
constitution of almost every stete. The origin cf 
fiunily property can be traced only to the fannediste 
gift of a hiafaer power. Thus Jehovah ftoaSsed to 
ttie family of Abraham the huid lying on the bsobcf 
the Jordan ; and the North American tribes ascribe 
the right of the red men to their hunting grounds to 
a special gift of the Great Spirit. Hence «e see the 
reason why, in all the early divisions of territory, 
some important portion of the land, or a pennsontf 
tax, as the tenth of all the fruito, was preserved fcr 
the service of the national deities. From oonnfli 
propertv there arose, under the patriardial dooiflioBi 
the exclushre right of the founder of the frmiljr ; fcr, 
while the oldest member is the reiJi es en totive of the 
whole, it belongs to hun to divids the common foU 
among the different members. If the popoktiai 
increases, and drcumstanoes prevent the senain; o^ 
of colonies, or the wandering of a jpart of the ftnuj* 
nothing rennuns but to procure tSrom the gn>tmi ^ 
richer supply of provisions by regular cultiratian ; 
and, when the wandering tribes, who befiwe seb 
sisted by hunthig, submit to the more arduoas Isboon 
of agriculture, a division of the territory into poftiooi, 
whicn are secured to individuals by conditions afin 
or less settled, cannot be avoided. But the fiirvs 
under which this Important change takes plioe U9 
almost infinite. SomeUmes the laiki is divided aJsoV 
individuals every year ; sometimes it Is assigned tf 
the principal members of the stock, the eidc ww^; 
tribe, and bf. ^c°i subdivided among the muw 
members. This is seldom done, however, ^^^^^ 
compen8ati()n. The compensation, for the B><"^F*r 
consisto of a certabi part of the productions eftbs 
soil, or of a sum of^ money, fixed vtlhoiit itg»" 
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to the hanrest. The idea of oommon property gra- 
dually died away, especially when private property 
grew up in particular cases, or in neifl4ibourio|r tribes, 
along with the annual division ; and the head of the 
tribe^ instead of remaining the manager of the com- 
mon property, became its exclusive possessor. This 
has been the state of thinss in most of the countries 
in the south of Asia; ancfwe Ind traces of it till a 
▼ery late period, even in Europe, in which a patri- 
archal government, but slightly modified by the 
general constitution of the oountrv, has obtained, till 
modem times, in the Scottish Highlands. Every tribe 
there viewed itself as a family, ai^ the eldest member, 
or laird, as the master. The territory of the clan 
WB3 his ; what was not retained for his own use, or 
the public, he divided in large portions among his 
nearer relations (tacksmen), who either cultivated it 
themselves, or distributed It in smaller portions 
among the people. But the grant to the tacksmen 
was only transient: when the fiunily increased in 
numbers, they were forced to eive place to the nearer 
relations of the l^rd. (See JugMands.) The condi- 
tioif of common property in the soil is very different, 
when the family onion gives place to a regular 
community; and this is a general consequence, 
wherever a part of the race seek new habitations on 
account of their increasing numbers, and where, to 
overa>me the opposition of the primitive settlers, 
collections of emignOits from several fiunilies enter 
Into a political union. In the constitution of com- 
munities, the property of the whole belongs to the 
associates collectively (and commonly a portion to 
the divinities of the country and the hoid of the 
society) ; and on account of the military constitution 
of most early communities, which are constantly in a 
state of defence or of aggression, they are obliged to 
take measures Uiat there shall always be a competent 
number of able-bodied warriors, and also that no one 
shall be suffered to accumulate too much by purchase 
or mheritanoe. Hence a number of lots are laid 
out, each sufficient to support a fiimlly of freemen, 
and laws are enacted to restrain the further division, 
as well as the amalgamation of the divisions pre- 
▼iously made. This was the case particularly in 
Sparta, but the plan fiiiled. In Rome, before the 
laws of the twelve tobies, there was a rimilar institu- 
tion, and the consequence was, that the iot of a 
Roman, or his fiunily property, could not be taken 
from him, or sold by him to another. As Rome 
retained many relics of the patriarchal government, 
and these had an important influence upon all their 
civil institutions, it was impossible for the relations 
of landed property to be free from it. The community 
in general had a large huided property, which was 
dai^ increased by successful wars (the conquered 
being usually deprived of a part of their territory): 
but the ruling patrician families were the only real 
gainers by the addition. The soil was divided among 
them ; and, in fact, it would have been of little use 
to that class of dtiaens who subsisted on the income 
of their original lot, because men were wanting for 
the purposes of aj^ulture. This want of labourers 
is shown by the iSct, that the patricians forced a vast 
number of (heir plebeian debtors to labour for them; 
and these debtors were numerous ; for the constant 
wars that hanused the Roman government reduced 
multitudes to the necesity of borrowing. Heooe It 
was much for the advantage of this class of people 
that, in the twelve tobies, fai the famous passage 
which gave occasion for dispute even in the time of 
the Antonbie^ and which has been understood as 
referrfaig to the division of the debtor's body, pro- 
Tision was made, in all probability, for the divislmlity 
and alienability of the landed property of thecitiiens. 
At the same time, it is mantwist, that the desire of 



the plebeians to establish a new and more just 
division of land (by the agrarian laws), was founded 
on the principles of right. But after this important 
step was once token, a more and more perfect jfree^ 
dom and divisibility of landed property found place 
in the Roman law, which forms a characteristic 
trait of thehr Illation. In the German stotes, 
the dissolution of the ancient &mily unions by the 
institution of societies, was the fundamental principle 
which manifested itself first in the relation of l^iders 
and their personal retainers. In the new stotes 
estoblished by successive conquests, extremely com- 
plicated relations grew up ; as the ancient inhabitants 
were sometimes deprived of all their landed property, 
as in Enehind, for example, and sometimes surren- 
dered on^ a part of it, as in Italy and the south of 
France ; and this division also took phce with many 
diversitieB of fonfi. In regard to the share hi the 
land which belonged to the conqueror, we find igaia 
a general division : a certoin portion of the whole 
fell to the chief, who had to apply it to the support 
of his fanmediato attendants ; another portion was 
assigned to the attendants themselvefe, and, afte^ 
certain subdivisions and tithingsy it was riven up to 
the community as common property. This cbnunoa 
property was enjoyed, not mirestiictedly, but on 
condition of appearing to do military service. In a 
few instanoes, it long retoined its character of commort 
property. It was sometimes divided among- th^ 
people by the head of the eommunity for cultWationi 
and here and there was bestowed on individuab, on 
eondition of military service. This peculiarity is the 
foundation of the hidivisibiiity of land, which occurs 
in some oonstitutioas, and the exclusion of females 
from the right of faiheritanoe (hi the terra Mica ei 
the Flanks.) To this community of property, or 
allodial possessions (in Saxon, /o^fantf, or rteveland^^ 
are opposed the hifeoffmento of princes, which were 
often the means employed by them to collect from 
the mass of the people, whether conquerors or con- 
quered, a new retinue of more faithful personal 
attendanto (Latin, fddei} Spanish, AMAi^Ar), to 
whom they gave these lands in pay. Instead of money; 
Hence arose the ihaneUntd, and the moiw extensive 
granto by written contract, the hooMtmd of the 
Saxons, the/eA-oif (bad paid for services, histead of 
money, from the Gothie/oiAo, cattle, wealth, moneys 
reward ; hence the English/ae), or feudal possessions. 
The intermixtures, substitutions, and BMidlfteatioiv^ 
which these relations subsequently uaderwenfr, It is 
not necessary for us to dwell upon. We need onif 
show how, in .the modem states of Europe, private 
property in the soil may be traced to common* pro»> 
perty, and the dear evidence which It bean of such 
an origin. In order to prove that it depends upon a 
mnt on the jart of the community, and that nenoe 
the ownen ot landed property have no riaht m the 
soil, but what is pennitted by the state. What they 
receive from the state is not an acknowledgment and 
confirmation of a right, which they before possessed 
independently of such acknowledgment, but the right 



independei 
itself. It 



It is no arbitrary ririit, but it stands la close 
connexion with certain duties, and ito emsleace and 
continuance are aulpect to the state legislation. The 
owners of landed propertv do not constitute the 
perale, but only a single class, bound, like the resl^ 
to devoto their all to the promotion of the public 
cood. 

5. Historr goes hand In hand with philosophy 
thus fitr ; while the former contradicts the supposi- 
tion that landed property is perfectly unrestrioled, to 
be used at will, the latter ngecta the idea of such a 
grant as illegal, and even void. These philosophical 
grounds, indeed, miat not destroy any actually existing 
righto ; but reason has no small voice In tbcidlHg 
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vhat is actually contained in the existing rights. 
To sound reason it is evident, that every person 
must be allowed some resting-place on the earth ; 
hence, as long as any pla^ is tett capable of affording 
support to another individual, the proprietors cannot 
arbitrarily deprive a fellow being of that support. 
They- are bound to use the soil in such a way as to 

Sromote the general good. For every right has some 
uty for its iMsis; and landed property is possessed 
of peculiar rights, only because it is pledged to fur- 
nish men with food. This duty oeoimes more 
important and pressing as the population increases ; 
hence it is necessary iur the state to attend the more 
cpxefully to the fulfilment of it ; and the more sacred 
becomes the duty of those in whose hands the means 
are lodged. According to these premises, the states 
of Europe have regulated their conduct ; they have 
not suffered groimd capable of yielding income to 
lie unimproved; they have judiciously limited the 
cultivation of such plants as contribute nothing to the 
nourishment of the human species, as tobacco, for 
example ; they have encouraged the cultivation of 
other plants ; they have forbidden the exportaUon of 
articles whidi are needed in the state where they are 
raised ; and, in some instances, their seal has led 
them into wrong principles in their commercial inter- 
oourse ; above all ^ they have t^en away all obstruc- 
tions to the improved cultivation of the land. And 
these ordinances are imperiouslv demanded by the 
state of society ; for the right of property in the soil 
has no other end than to promote the cultivation of 
it for the general good ; and it is on such conditions 
only that the state has distributed the hind axaong 
Individuals. If it is found nece&cary to deprive a 
proprietor of landed property of any advantage 
accruing to him from such a possession, it is not 
maintained that he shall receive no compensation ; 
but if a compensation is granted, the laws cannot be 
charged with interfering with his rights, if they 
impose restrictions upon him in the use of his ground. 
Hence the common good allows the state to repeal 
all hiws which are a restraint upon the free use of 
the soil, as tithes ; to promote its distribution by 
Iveaking up entails, Src.^ and to secure the cultivator, 
by not permitting him to be driven from the soil at 
Che will of the landlord, or even by making temporary 
relations permanent; as the landed proprietors in 
Ireland, for example, were forced to substitute, in 
part, quit-rents in the room of leases for years. 
These ordinaooes concern the whole community ; so 
that persons who are destitute of luided property 
have as £ood a right to be hesyrd on this subject as 
the lan<&l proprietors. Hence, 

6. It is matter of serious reflection, that the con- 
stitutions of many modem states provide that the 
representative body shall be composed entirely of 
landed proprietors. This rests partly on usage, partly 
on principles intrinsically good, that men receive the 
greatest advantage, not fram a hasty roiunclation of 
ancient laws, although imperfect, but from slow and 
cautious advancement, and that it is far more neces- 
sary to preserve the existing institutions, and to build 
than up with judgment cud care, tlun to think of 
rearing new edifices ; for though the foundations of 
these may seem perfect, their advantages are not 
certain. But whether this end can be attained by 
an exclusive representation of landed proprietors, 
may well be miade a question. How can the true 
wants of all classes be made manifest, if the repre- 
sentation be confined to one ? For this reason, a 
variety in the condition and rank of representatives 
is highly desirable; and, in some representative 
governments, provision has been made to attain such 
an olyect Necessary as it is to provide that the 
representatives shall consist of men interested In 



preserving, and not in dfttroytng^the settled oidfi of 
things, it is equally necessary to avtwd, as mach as 
possible, the preponderance of men faiteresied is 
maintaining old abuses, and to provide, as fully as 
possible, for representing the views of the great body 
of the people. It is not the soil, nor its possessurs, 
but the great interests of the whole oomnnnity, 
which form the object of the state and of represeo- 
tative constitutions. 

LAND, in the sea language, makes part of serenl 
compound terms : thus laying the land denotes that 
motion of a ship which increases its distance fivm the 
coast, so as to make it appear lower or smaller oo 
account of the intermediate convexity of tlie sea.— 
Raiting the land is produced by the motion of the 
vessel towards it. — Land it thut m, signifies thai 
another part of land huiders the sight of that the ship 
came firom. Land to; or so &t nom sboce that it 
can only be just discerned. — Land turn; a wind 
that, in almost all hot countries, blows at crrtain 
times from the shore in the night. — To tet the land; 
that is^ to see by the compass how it bears.— Lm^ 
breeze; a current of air which, in many parts within 
the tropics, particularly in the West ImUes, re^tdarly 
sets firom the land towards the sea during the night, 
and this even on opposite points of the coast— !««'- 
locked is said of a harbour which is environed hf 
land on all sides^ so as to exclude the prospect of the 
sea, unless over some intervening laJxL — To makt 
the land, is to discover it afber Imving been out of 
sight of it for some tune.— Xaiuf-marA; ; any Doan- 
tain, rock, steeple, or the like, near the sesHwle. 
which serves to direct ships passing by how to steer, 
so as to avoid certain dangers, rocks, shoals, whirl- 

DOOls &CC 

LANDS, Public. See PubUe Landt, 

LANDAMMANN, in Switierland (originally Is*- 
damtmann) ; the highest magistrate in the ooiuitry, 
contradistinguished from StadtanUmanM, the hi||hest 
magistrate in the city. At present, the higher 
magistrate in the cantons of Uri, Scfaweita, Undcr- 
wafien, Glanis, Zug, Appeniell, St Gall, Tburgsu, 
Tessin, and Pays-a^Vaud, is called LandtmmetM, 
Most cantons have two or more, who command alter* 
nately; some only one. The first magistrates of the 
other cantons are called Schuliheist (prnjor)^ Burgn^ 
meitter, Landhauptmann^ Sjfndicuty 8ic. The presi- 
dent of the diet of all Switaerland is also called 
Landammann, 

LANDAU ; a district of 530 square miles, with 
101,600 inhabitants, and a fortified town of the Ger- 
manic confederacy, with 5700 inhalritants ; loo. 80" 
lO' E. ; lat. 49^' 13' N. It is under the sovereigntT 
of Bavaria ; was formerly a free imperial city, b^ 
longing to Lower Alsace. Vauban c uiHtnKln ii the 
fortifications. 

LANDECK ; a town in Silesia, near which are 
some mineral springs. The watera contain sulphate 
of potash, lime^ and nitrogen. The temperaUire is 
86*> Fah. 

LANDER, RicHAan ; the discoverer of the ooone 
of the Niger, was at first the servant of csptsia 
Clapperton, whom he accompanied on his seoniid 
exf^ition into the interior ot Africa. He started 
from the Bigfatof Benin with his master, aftervhoie 
death at Soocatoo*( April 13, ISTT), he returned to 
the coast. His journal is published with Clappr^ 
ton's. (See Clapperton.) In the spntt^ of 1830. be 
set out with his brother John, on an exploring expe- 
dition, and was landed at Badagry, Maroi 29, wfaenee 
he intended to proceed to lalce Tchad. He died « 
the 2d February, 1834, at Fernando Po, of wounds 
received from the natives. The British govermMiit 
granted a pension of JC70 a-year to his widow sod si 
^50 a-year to his infant daughter. See Sign. 
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LANDES; B department in the south-west of 
France. See Department. 

LANDINUS, Christopher, an Italian scholar, 
philosopher, and poet, bom at Florence in 1424, was 
Vatroniied by Pietro de' Medici* and appointed tutor 
to his son, the afterwards celebrated Lorenso, with 
whom an attachment highly honourable to both par- 
ties took place. Landinus, in his old age, became 
secretary to the seigniory of Florence, and died in 
1504. He left several Latin poems, and his notes on 
Virgil, Horace, and Dante are much esteemed. His 
philosophical opinions appear in his Disputationet 
Camaldulenses (1480, folio, and Strasburg, 1506). 

LANDO, MicBEL; a wool-comber at Florence, 
who became, during the revolution of that republic, 
In 1378, gonfaloniere of the republic. Machiavelli, 
i in the third book of his History of Florence, de- 
scribes him as one of the wisest and greatest men, 
though from the lowest class. By his prudence and 
firmness, he put an end to disorder, deposed the 
existing magistrates, created a new nobility, and 
divided the people into three classes. This state of 
things, however, only lasted until 1381. (See Ma- 
chiavelli*s histoty of Florence.) 

LANDRECIES, or LANDRECY ; a fortress on 
the Sambre (navigable from this place), in the depart- 
ment Du Nord ; Ion. 3o 42' E.; IbX. 50« 22' N.; with 
3800 inhabitants. Its situation j^nders Landrecy 
important in any war between Germany and France. 
Francis I. captured it, but it was recovered by 
Charles V. In 1655, it was taken by Louis XIV., 
and was ceded to France by the peace of the Pyre- 
nees, in 1659. In 1712, prince Eugene besieged it; 
but Marshal Villars delivered it. In 1794, Landrecy 
was taken by the Austrians, after a valiant defence, 
but recovered the same year. In 1815, the Prus- 
sians captured it after a short bombardment. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. See Painting, 

LAND'S END, in Cornwall ; the western, ex- 
tremity of England. Lon. 5*> 45' W.; lat. 50<»6'N. 

LANDSHUT ; a city in the Bavarian circle of 
the Iser, with 8000 inhabitants on the river Iser; 
lon. 12® 6' E.; lat. 48<» 30' N. The city is well 
built ; the spire of St Martin's church is 456 feet 
hieh. Landshut formerly contained the university 
called LudovioO'Maximilianeaj which was transferred 
hither from Ingoldstadt ; but, in 1826, it was trans- 
ferred to Munich, (q. v.) 

LANDSHUT, in Silesia, government of Leignits, 
at the foot of the Riesengebirge, on the Bober (3100 
inhabitants), is important for its linen trade. 

LAND^MANNSCHAFT. See University, 

LANDSTURM. See Levie-en'Matte, 

LANDWEHR. See Militia, 

LANFRANC, a nrelate of the eleventh century, 
distinguished by his learning and abilities, as well as 
by his opposition to Rome, was bom in 1005, at 
Pavia,aiKl, after having been for some Ume a profes- 
sor of jurisprudence at Avranches, assumed the cowl, 
and was elected prior of the abbey of Bee in 1044. 
In 1059, he entered into a dispute with Berengarius 
of Tours, at Rome, respecting the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and maintained the controversy 
against him, not only personally before the general 
council held in that city, but subsequently in his 
writings. Three years after, he exchanged his 
priory for the abbey of St Steplien, at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy; and when William, the sovereign of that 
duchy, acquired the English throne by conquest, the 
interest ofthat prince procured his election, in 1070, 
.to the archbishopric of Canterbury, then become 
vacant by the deposition of Stigand. In his suner- 
intendence of this diocese, he was early involved in 
a contest with Thomas, archbishop of York, respect- 
ing the primacy, which was decided In his favour. 



Lanfranc was an able politician, a^ well as a muntft- 
cent prelate. He died in 1069. His writings were 
printed in one volume, folio, 1647. 

LANGDON, John, an eminent American patriot, 
was bom at Portsmouth, N. H., in the year 1739, 
and was educated in his natWe place. At an early 
age, he entered .the counting house of a merchant, 
and afterwards owned and commanded a ship which 
was employed in the London and West India trade, 
but soon exchanged the seafaring life for the busi- 
ness exclusively of a merchant, in which he was 
highly successful. At the opening of the revolution, 
he took a decided part in behalf of the colonies. As 
early as 1774, when the mother country passed the 
Boston port bill, and menaced hostilities, Mr Lang- 
don, with Jolui Sullivan and Thomas Pickering, 
raised a troop, proceeded to the fort at Great Island, 
disarmed the garrison, and conveyed the arms and 
ammunition to a place of safety. The royal govern- 
ment would have prosecuted him, but was deterred 
bv the resolution of the inhabitants to shield him at . 
all hasards. In 1775, he was a delegate to the gen- 
eral congress of the colonies. In June, 1776, he 
resigned his seat in that body, for the place of navy- 
agent In 1777, he was speaker of the assembly of 
New Hampshire, and, when means were wanted to 
support a regiment, Langdon gave all h» hard 
money^ pledged his plate, and applied to the same 

Surpose the proceeds of seventy hogsheads of to- 
Bcco. A brigade was raised with the means which 
he furnished, and with that brigade general Stark 
achieved his memorable victory over the Hessiani^. 
In 1785, Mr Langdon was president of New Hamp- 
shire, and, in 1787, delegate in the convention that 
ftamed the federal constitution. Under tliis consti- 
tution, he was one of the first senators from New 
Hampshire. In 1805, he was elected governor of 
his state, and again in 1810. In 180 J, president 
Jefferson solicited him in vain to accept the post of 
secretary of the navy at Washington. He died SepL 
18, 1819. Governor Langdon was a conspicuous 
and e£ficient public character. In the party politics 
of the Union, he acted with Mr Jefferson and his 
associates ; but he was honoured and trusted on all 
sides. The influence of his name was great through- 
out the Union. 

LANGELAND ; an i^and of Denmark, in the 
south part of the Great Belt, between the islands of 
Laaland and Funen, about thirty miles in length, 
and fitim three to five in br«Eu)th ; lon. 10° 50' E.; 
lat. 55*^ N.; population, about 11,200; square miles, 
103. This island is fertile in every part. It is now 
only a coui^y, but one of the best in the kincrdom, 
and under the same governor as Funen. Rudkiop- 
ing is the chief town. 

LANGLANDE, Robert; a secular priest, and 
fallow of Oriel college, Oxford, in the fourteenth 
century, who is supposed to have been the author of 
the curious poetical compositions, entitled, the 
Vision of Pierce Plowman, and Pierce Plowman's 
Crede. He is said to have been a disciple of Wick- 
liffe; and his poems are satires on Uie vice and 
luxury of the monastic orders and Romish clergy in 
general. Editions of these works have been pub- 
fished by doctor T. D. Whitaker. (See Warton's 
Hist, of Eng. Poetry.) 

LANGLkS, Louis Matthew, a celebrated Ori- 
ental scholar, born at Peronne, in France, 1763, 
studied Arabic and PeTsian under M. Silvestre de 
Sacy, afterwards Mantchou, and published an alpha- 
bet of that language in 1787, with a dedication to 
the academy of inscriptions. This work was fol- 
lowed, in 1788, by a Dictionnaire Mantekou- Francis, 
after which he printed various pieces translated tram 
the Arabic and Persian. In 1790, he published 
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knowledge may be gwned, though we must not ex. 
pcct that we shall ever be able to iienetrate faito the 
fecrets of ProTidoice, which, if they were displayed 
before us it te probable that our weak minds could 
not ever comprehend. Philologists lung bewildered 
themselves in search of the primitive language. The 
greatest number of the leanied assigned that rank to 
the Hebrew, it being the language of the holy writ^ 
ings, as they have come down to us from the time of 
E^ms. But many solid ol^jections have been made 
to that hypotheris, and it seems now to be genenilly 
abandoned Others saw the primitive language in 
that of their own country, or in some other idiom of 
which they were particularly fond. Thus Van Gorp, 
a Fleming, better known as Beean or Becanus, was 
in fiivour of the Low Dutch, Webb was for the 
Chinese, Reading for the Abyssinian, Stiemhielm and 
Rudbeckius for Sie Swedish, Salmasius, Boxhom and 
Aurelius fin* the Scythian, Erici for the Greek, Hugo 
for the Latin, the Maronites for the Syriac. In our 
day, don Juan Bautista de Erro y Aspiros, who not 
long since was one of the ministers of state to the 
late king of Spain, in a work entitled El Mundo 
primitivOf d Examen FiUmfieo de la Aniiguedad y 
Cultura de la Nacion Bascongada (printed at Madrid, 
in 1815), claims that honour for the Basque, whidi, 
however, in a former work, entitled, Jl/abeto de la 
LenguaprhniHva de Etpanna (Madrid, 1806), he had 
on\j, and with more reason, supposed to be the 
primitive language of Spain. A partial translation 
of these worlu was published at Boston, in 1629, by 
a learned American, Georee W. Erving, esquire, 
late minister of the United States to the court of 
Spain, and will be read with interest, because, in the 
n^dst of his national prejudices, the Spanish author 
discovers a truly philosophic mind, particularly where 
he maintains with great cogency of argument, that, 
because men in the beginning had but few wants, it 
does not follow that they had few ideas,' and that their 
language was destitute of form or method. {El Mundo 
oHmitivo, p, 37.) The admirable syntax of the 
languBges of the American Indians has sufficiently 
proved the correctness of this proposition, which now 
seems to be generally admitted, tiiough it was at first 
received wiu great distrust by the learned world. 
We shall presently expatiate somewhat more at large 
upon this subject. 

That there was a primitive language, which was 
spoken by the first parents of mankind, is a fact 
attested by our Holy Scriptures, and which philoso- 
phy is not willing to deny. But what has become 
of that language, and where is it now to be found ? 
Grotius was ot opinion, that though it exists at pre- 
sent nowhere in its original form, yet that traces of it 
may be found in all the languases now spoken. 
This was a bold assertion, and which could not pro. 
ceed from actual observation of facts ; for what man 
ever did, what man ever could, compare all the lan- 
guages of the earth, so as to ascertain whether or not 
mre are to be found in them traces of a primitive 
idiom, and, what is still more difficult, to point out 
what theie traces are ? One man, however, was 
found, — a man of extensive learning and erudition, 
and, at the same time, a pure and an elegant writer, 
who thought he had discovered the priinitive lan- 
guage. This was the celebrated Count de G^b^in, 
wellknown as the author of a lai^e work, published 
at Paris (from 1773 to 1784), containing nine quarto 
volumes, entitled Le Monde primUif^ analytS et com- 
parS avee le Monde modeme. This curious work 
contains etymological dictionaries of the Latin and 
French languages, in which the author assumes to 
derive all the words of those idioms from his pretends 
ed primitive tongue. He considered speech as an 
instinct, and every language as a dialect of that 



which he called << primitive, inspired by God liia- 
self— natural, necessary, nnivenal, and impeivh- 
able.'' So rar may a man be carried, by the spint 
of system, and enthusiasm lor a favourite hypotliesii ! 
It needs not be said that G^b^lio's imperiabable lan- 
ffuage has perished with him; yet his books may still 
be read with advantage, because, like Don Qtnxoce, 
when he is not mountod on his hobby-hoise, be sfaowi 
himself a man of jiulgment, and of profiMmd tlioi^fat. 
Count Lanjninais has abrid|fed and eruidied with 
notes one c^ his volumes, entitled HUtoire natmrtlfe 
de la Parole—^ valuable system of general grammar, 
held in high esteem by phUologists. Wliat gave the 
greatest appearance of probability to the proposition 
advanced oy Grotius, aind many othere after him — 
that the remains of tJie primitive tongue are to be 
found and discerned in all existing langoa^ea— is the 
astonishing aflinities which have been discoverpd 
between the languages of Europe and those of W«^- 
em Asia, so that even the German and the Sanscrit 
have been class^ together under the ceneric Baine 
GermanO'Jndian. These affinities reauy do exist, to 
a degree that would hardly be believed, if the well- 
ascertained fact were not too stubborn to be resisti*d. 
But as soon as we have crossed the Ganges, and pro- 
ceed towards China, these analogies vanish, and we 
find langiuiges entirely different from those of the 
West, not only in etymology, but in their jgrammati- 
cal forms. In the interior of Africa, in tne Austrs- 
lian islands, and on the whole of the American 
continent, we find idioms of different stnictorES, 
having characters of their own, and in which it wouU 
be vain to seek for traces of the primitiTe tongue. 
The late professor Barton, of Philadelphia^ and after 
him professor Vater, of Konigsberg, endeavoured to 
find affinities between the American languages and 
those of the Tartars and Samoieds; but their researches 
produced no decisive results. Here and there they 
found a few words, which seemed to sound alike, but 
in such small numbers, and So scattered among tit« 
numerous idioms of those nations, that St was iioc 
possible to infer even the probability of a fomifT 
connexion between them ; and it is more natnnl tn 
suppose that chance produced those accidental sui i- 
larities. See New yiewt of the Origin of ike Trr^t 
and Nationt of America^ by B. S. Barton, PhilaiieU 
phia, 1797, 1798; and Vntertuchungen Uber Amfri- 
ka^t Beviflkerung, tnm J. 5. Fdier, Leipsic, 1810. 

If we were only to attend to the etymological pert 
of languages, that is to say, to the words of which 
they are composed, considered merely in relation to 
the sounds which they produce whenuttovd, we 
might still doubt whether the primitive idiom mtglit 
not yet exist in all of them, corrupted and disguiseil 
by time and a variety of accidents which may easily 
be imagined; but we have at last turned our thoughts 
to the internal structure of the various modes of 
speech; and the immense differences which exbt, and 
appear to have existed from time immemorial, 
between them, lead us irresistibly to Infereacfs 
which, at first view, would seem to contradict the 
Mosaic account of the creation, but which, we think, 
may still be reconciled with it on scriptural ffrounk 
Were it otherwise, we would not be deterred Iron vvr 
philosophical investigations, convinced as we arv 
that religion and philosophy are sisters, and, thcm^ 
at first they may appear to be opposed, they will, ta 
the end, be reconciled to eadi other. — When wt 
consader the great variety which exists in the itrms 
ture or organintion — if we may so expresa oorseKn 
— of the different languages of the eailli, and tiie 
length of time that has elapsed since thai variety }tA« 
begun to exist, we are at a loss to oomprdieod httw 
they can all have been derived from one primitivf 
source. We see, In the fint place, the Chincie smJ 
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its kindred dialects completely mooosyllabic ; that 
is to sajy that eveiy syllable of which they are 
compoaed, with very few exceptions, lias an appro- 
priate meaning and conveys, by itself, to the 
mind, either a simple or a compound idea. At the 
opposite end of the grammaticai scale, we find the 
langoajres of the Indians of the American continent 
polysyllabic in the extreme, composed of words some 
of them of an enormoos length, while their compon- 
ent syllables have, when separately taken, no mean- 
ing whatsoever. The Sanscrit, in Asiatic India, and 
in the vicinity of China, is also an eminently poly- 
syllabic language, though the roots of its woras may 
be more easily traced than those of the idioms of 
America. The Sanscrit abounds in grammatical 
forms, by means of which accessary ideas are con- 
veyed to the mind by regular inflections, evidently 
the result of a preconceived system. The Chinese 
has none of those forms : every syllable, every> word, 
conveys a detached idea; and it wants those connect- 
ing vocables which, in other languages, bind the 
discourse together, and help the hearer to understand 
the sense of a period. The same differences exist, 
in a greater or less degree, in all the languages of 
the earth, ancient as well as modem. No two of 
them, it is believed, have exactly the same manner 
of conveying ideas from mind to mind in tiie form of 
words; and, though they may have the same gram- 
matical character in a general point of view, they 
differ in the details. That is not, however, what we 
are considering. We mean to speak only of those great 
and essential differences, in consequence of which lan- 
guages may be divided into strongly distinguished 
classes, such as the monotyllaiic and the poiytyllabic, 
the atactic, that is to say, those that are devoid af 
connecting words and of grammatical forms, and the 
syntactic, which possess these in greater or lesser abun- 
dance. These differences, it will be said, may have gra- 
dually taken place in the course of time, and prove 
nothing against the common origin from one primi- 
tive language. Unfortunately for this objection, 
they may be traced back so far, and have continued 
so long, that it is impossible to suppose that they 
may tuve been thus successively produced. Taking, 
for instance, only two of the languages of the old 
world^the Chinese and the Sanscrit, — or, if it be 
a tleged that the latter is no longer spoken, we will 
take those languages of India which are known to 
be mediately or immediately derived from it, and 
which may fairly be considered as its continuation. 
Now, the Chinese and the languages of India are 
known to have existed at least 4000 years, the one 
monosyllabic and atactic; the other, or the others, 
f )olysyllabic and syntactic. It does not appear that, 
in all that period of time, they have at all approached 
nearer to each other, and, in their general structure 
and character, they remain now as -they were as far 
hack as we can trace them. The same might be 
s^iid of the Hebrew and the class of languages called 
:>emitic, of the Basque, the Greek, the Teutonic, the 
Sclavonic, the Coptic, the Berber of mount Atlas, 
and the barbarous languages, as they are called, of 
Asia, Africa, Polynesia, and America, all of which 
are more or less ancient, and some of which may be 
traced as far back as the Chinese and Sanscrit ; and 
tlieir origin is lost in the night of time. Their 
organic differences have remained the same, not only 
for ages, but tliousands of ages. 

From these facts an inference forces itself irresisti- 
bly upon the mind, which is, that in all languages 
there is a strong tendency to preserve their original 
structure. From the roost rempte time that the 
memory of man can reacli, we have never seen a 
monosyllabic language become polysyllabic, or vice 
rersa. Why have not the Chinese, and the Sanscrit 



or its cognate languages, in the course of 4000 yeani, 
approximated in uie least to each other ? Has the 
Tartar conquest made the least alteration in tlie 
structure of the former idiom ? How has the Basque 
preserved its gnunmatical forms, different as tliey 
are from those of any other language, and surrounded 
as that handful of ancient Iberians is, and haa been 
for so many ages, by idioms of a character entirely 
opposite P How comes it that the poly synthetic 
forms of the languages of America extend from one 
end of that vast continent to the other, and that one 
general gprammatical system pervades them all, and 
appears to have been, from the beginning of time, 
peculiar to the races of American red men ? The 
strong tendency of languages to preserve their 
organic structure can alone account, in a satisfactory 
manner, for these phenomena. If such a tendency be 
admitted,— and we do not see how it can be reason- 
ably denied/— it must have existed in the primitive 
language, as well as in those that are supposed to 
liave been derived from it. 'But when we see ttmt 
these iiave preserved their grammatical characters 
unchanged for more ttian 4000 years, we cannot 
believe that, in the 2000 years preceding, according 
to the generally received chronology, which makt^ 
the world about 6000 years old, language sliould 
have suffered so many changes in its organic struc- 
ture as to form new languages, so essentially and so 
entirely different from each other in that respect, to 
say nothing of the difference which exists in tlie 
etymology of words ; for between the Chinese and 
the Cherokee, for instance, it will be difficult to find 
the least etymological afiinity ; and, if the distance 
of place is assigned as the cause, we will instance 
the Bengalee-:— a language spoken in a country not 
far from China, and whi<3i differs from the Chinese 
fiill as much as the Mohawk and the Potawatamee. 
We are therefore forced into the conclusion, that all 
the languages which exist on tlie (ace of the eartli 
are not derived from one, but that they must be 
divided into classes or genera, to which must be 
assigned separate and distinct origins. It is not our 
business to reconcile thi&. theory with the Mosaic 
records ; we think, however, it may be easily done 
iiy supposing (to the contrary of which there is 
nothing in Soipture) that, at the confusion of 
tongues, the primitive language, its words and its 
forms, were entirely effaced from the memory of 
man, and men were left to their own resources to 
form new ones, which they did without reference to 
any pre-existing model. We can in this manner 
very easily account for all the differences, gram- 
matical as well as etymological, that exist between 
languages. As to the former, we need only look to 
the various capacities of the human mind. As the 
physical eye perceives objects differently, and ascril)es 
to them different shapes and colours, according to the 
strength of the organ and the point of view from 
which it contemplates them, so the eye of tlie mind 
receives ideas or mental perceptions, according to its 
various capacities, and to different attending circum- 
stances. What we call ideas, are rapid perceptions, 
continually flitting before the mental eye. Like 
objects viewed through the kaleidoscope, they pass 
before us in ever*changing shapes, and, in endea- 
vouring to fix them on the memory by articulate 
sounds, tlie appearance of the moment will decide 
the form to be given to those representative signs. 
The man of quick perceptions wUl try to retain the 
idea of a whole physical or moral object, or, per- 
haps, a whole group of objects, in his memory, by 
means of one single word : another, of slower com- 
prehension, seeing or perceiving a part only, will 
appropriate a woni or a syllable to the expression of 
that part, and another and another to each of tlie 
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other parts that he will saocessively peroeire. In 
this manner, syntactic and atactic idioms have lieen 
respectively fonned : the impulse first given has been 
followed, and thus languages have received various 
organic or grammaUciu characters and forms. Let 
us give an example : At the first foimation of a 
language, one man, by signs or otherwise, asks 
another to do something; the other, anzbus to 
express his consent at once, and conceiving the 
whole idea, answers, ydio. Another man, whose 
mind is slower in its operations, divides the idea, 
and answers in two words, Ego vofo, or / wiii. 
Another demand is made, to vSiich tiie first man 
does not agree; he answers, Noh! the other says, 
Ego non voh^ or / wilhnoi. Applying this hypo- 
thesis to all languages, and their different fomis, it 
will be perceived how, in the begfaming, they were 
firamed, and how their various structures have been 
more or less regular, and more or less elecant In 
their grammatical analoffies, according to the tem- 
pers and capacities of the nations that first formed 
them, and of the mm that took the lead in that for- 
mation, who may not always have been the most 
sensible of the whole band; for it is to be presumed 
that, in those early times, as in our day, the afiairs 
of men were not always directed by the ablest, bat 
oftener, perhaps, by the most forward and the most 
presuming individiiaL As to the mechanical or 
physical part of language, that must have dej^ended 
on the climate and on tte peculiar organisations c^ 
individuals. 

Although the component sounds of all languages 
appear very few, they are very numerous, if we con- 
sider Uieir almost Imperceptible shades and modes of 
utterance. Henoe the difficulties that occur every- 
where in acquiring the pronunciation of foreign 
idioms. Although the organs of speech are the 
same in all men and laces of men, great differences 
are produced in their utterance of sounds, by the 
early habit of more or less contracting or expanding 
certain of the muscles of which those orsans are 
composed. Openhog or shutting the mouth, letting 
out the air more or fiss fipaely through the lungs, ana 
other similar causes, produce infinite varieties in vo- 
cal sounds and consonant articulations, analogous to 
those that we perceive In musical Instruments, whidi, 
like the human voice, are operated npon by touch or 
pressure, or by the impulsion and expulsion of air. 
The flute does not poduoe the same sound with the 
clarionet or French horn, nor the harpsichord with 
the violin. Even instruments of the same kind pro- 
duce different effects, aooordinff to the manner in 
which they are played npon. It is so with the hu- 
man organs. The first sounds that were uttered, 
when each language was first invented, gave tone 
and colour to the rest, and that depended on the first 
individuals who uttered those sounds, and whom the 
others Imitated or followed. The habits, once fixed, 
could not easily afterwards be altered. Each lan- 
guage, therefore, had its own articulations, its own 
accent, and its own tones. 

Plulosoptiers luive, in general, been of opinion that 
the invention of languages was a very difficult task, 
and that it required a very itmg time---ages, perhaps 
— 4o brfaig an idiom to perfection. We are inclined 
to be of the contrary opinion. God has given to 
man, as he has to other animals, all thefeculties that 
are necessary to attain the ends of his creation. 
These faculties, inantmals, we call ingtmet ; and by 
whatever higlwsoonding names our pride may induce 
OS to call them In ounclves, theyare, after all, no 
more than a power given by the Almighty Being. 
He made man a social animal, because that was 
necessary to the purposes of his creation; for the same 
)Hirposes^ it was neoeasary that men ^ould under- 



I stand eadi other, that they should exchange plana, 
prqjects and kleas. God, therefore, gave them the 
means of so doing, and these means oonsisted of phy- 
sical organs and mental fiiculties equal to ttie task. 
By means of these fecuUias, they soon found wonis 
by which to convey their perceptions of natural and 
moral otnects to one another, and meaoa to retain 
them in their memory by some mathod or order of 
classification, without which they would have been 
lost in a confusion of articulate sounds. Henoe H 
has happened that there is no language, however 
barbarous or undviliiedmay be thenatkn that speaks 
it, that is not systematically arranged; none^ in shoi^ 
that has not a method of its own, or, in other words^ 
a grammar. They are all reducible to certain giam- 
matical principles, and none has yet becai foond tlai 
cannot be so rediioed. The American Pfailasophical 
Society has proved to a demonstration, thai the lan- 
gnages of the aborigines of America are rich In 
words and In grammatical forms, and It has been 
said, that it wcmid rather seem that they were com- 
posed by philosophers in their closets, than by sava- 
ges in Uie wilderness. (See RepoH io the HitUrkal 
and LUerarp Committee and Cerretpondemee ketwem 
Mr Duponeeau and Mr Heoketoelder^ In the Histori- 
cal Transactions of the American Philoaophleal So- 
ciety vol. I.) When the writer to whom we aliade 
made use of this expression, we believe that he aooght 
to accommodate himself to ideas generally received ; 
for he must have known that languam are notmade 
by philosophers In their closets, and he most l»ve 
been aware of the failure of all those who attem|4ed 
to invent what they called a phiiotophieai iangmag** 
Leibnits, it is said, once had such an idea ; but it is 
certain that he never tried to carry it Into execution; 
or, if he did, he soon abandoned the senseless pro- 
ject. To such a degree was the presumption of the 
learned raised, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that It was thought, thatan universal language 
could be made fiwr the use of all mankind. OneBecber, 
having heard aGerman prince say, that he would eiTu 
300 crowns to him who should discover auch a lan- 
guage, wrote a treatise, in which he aaserted, and 
triea to prove, that he had made the discovery. He 
presented It to the prince, who paid him with oon^ft^ 
ments, and an invitation to dinner. The work is 
entitled Character pro Notitia JAnguantm unwertaM 
(Frankfort, 1661), ahd is now very scarce. 'In 1668, 
John Wilkins, dean of Rippon, and afterwards bi^iop 
of Chester, published a tnick folk) v<duoie, entitled 
an Essay towards a real Chamcter and Philoeophical 
Languajife, which contained an alphabet, a granunar, 
and a dictionary of his supposed perfect i&m. Af> 
terwards, a M. Fa^et, who is called, fai the Preadb 
EncyclopSBdia, trSsorier de France^ but who» in fecft, 
was only a receiver of public moneys in some provin* 
cial town, wrote, fi>r that compilatkm, a scheme of a 
philosophical language, with which the editon did 
not disdain to swell their work, and whldi remaios 
there as a monument of the fi)lly and presumption of 
maqkind. The productions of this writer and of 
bishop Wilkins, show the superiority of nature otv 
philosophy. Nature invents, phllosopfaj imitatsa. 
These philosophers had no idea of grammatical foras 
except those of the languages that they knew, dat 
is to say, those that they had learned at coDcce, ssd 
those they had received from their nurses. iVia- 
fore, neither the monosyllabic system of the Chinese, 
nor the *polysynthetic of the Ameriasna, ever oo- 
curred to their minds ; all the improvement tiMt 
they could think of on the forms which they were feol- 
liar with, was, to apply to them the prlaclpU of 
little minds, waihrmity^ To show how they vrdt 
to work, we will give a few short samples ef their 
respective inventions. M, Fa'^gaet thna fonaed, ia 
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hin phUosophlad bngiHigv, the mbttmiiTe verb io 
be: 



JBtre -» imt 
Avoir ^iAastifl 
Devoir kine 

E,XMAtr^ 



Indhatkm Present. 
JeratscajoM 

Tu«« SM to M 

IlefC^lOM 

Nmis •onme»* no n 

Yom Hea » v« m 

llOKMIt«>a( 



It is needlciB to proceed fiurther : every one will see 
tbat the stmcture of the French language isserrileiy 
imitflUted, with a little of the Latin; and the only 
impranrement, or rather alteration, is a tiresome 
uniformity in the termination of words. Bishop 
Wilkins's system is more metaphysical, and of 
ooorae more complicated. He affects an antittietical 
arrangement of his woids^ according to the ideas 
which they express ; thus he says, if Da signifies God, 
then tda must si^ify its opposite, or an idoi; if 
dab be epM, odai will be 6ody;ifdadhfthett9en,odad 
wiU signify hell. With respect to dissyllables, if jitVAi 
he pretence t jndas will be abeenee; \Stadm hepower^ 
ia£ts will be impUenee^ &c. His numerals are as 
follows: 



Pobol, IS; 
Pobor. loot 
Pobom, 1000; 
PolMii, 100,000 ; 



pdbol, flO) 
pobor, SOA; 



pobsl, S0> 
pober, SOO. 
pobem, 3000. 
pobon, SOOiOoO ; pobeo, 300/100. 



six. 



One theutamd air Jb w i wf r eJ Hxfy 
Pobom pobur pobiil 

His arrangraient of words in regular rows of prefixed 
syllables and temunatioos, is very different from the 
order which nature Ibliows in all her works, in the 
structure of languages as in every thing else. She 
aims not at a oiiliush uniftmntty. Hers is not the 
garden where ^ grove nods at grove ; each alley has 
a brother," She delights on the contrary, in ** pleas- 
ing intricacies," and every where introduces an " ait- 
fol wildness,*' to «< perplex'' while it embellishes the 
scene. But not so presumptuous man. Under the 
mask of a&lse philosophy, he sets himself up as a 
rival to nature, which he neither knows nor under- 
stands. True philosoplty, in a more humble spirit, 
observes and studies her noble worlcs, contented to 
admire, and not presuming to imitate. 

AU those who have attempted to faivent a new 
language, have taken for' their modete those that 
they were most fiuniliar with. Father Lami, bow- 
ever, the author of an esteemed French work upon 
rhetoric, speaking of the possibility of composfaig a 
fiu^tions idiom, proposes, as a type, the language of 
the Mongul Tartars, probably to make a show of 
some litde knowledge be had of that tongue. But 
none d these writers thought of framing a hmguage 
on abstract principles^ founded on the most natural 
arrangement and concatenation of idess: even the 
transitive verbs of the Helirew and other Oriental 
languages, including in one word the idea of the 
objective as well as of the governing pronoun, does 
not appear to have occurred to tlieir minds. It vrould 
have been hi vain, however, that they should have 
sought for a system of grammatical forms more natu- 
ral than another, since, as we have before observed, 
all the existing grammatical systems, differing as 
they do from eadi oUier, are equally the won of 
nature, operating through the minds of men, pos- 
sessing various physioQ and moral qualities, and 
producing different results, though all equally tend- 
ing to the nune end— the intercourse of human minds 
with each other, through the medium of the organs 
of speech. 

We will not, therefore, stop to inquire whether 
any of the existing languages are more perfect than 
the others. Penection is relative to its object. 
Whatever is adequate to the end for which it was 
made, cannot be improved but with respect to some 



new ol^jecis, to whkdi the thaes or circmnstanoes 
require that it should be adapted. And that Iuk 
provement in language is the work of nature, not of 
philoeophv, literature, or science. Necessity some- 
times, and sometimes caprice, introduces new words 
into a language, and chance directs the choice. The 
same process takes place in the improvement of 
languages, or rather in the additions made to them, 
as in their formation. Words are borrowed from 
neighbouring idioms, or framed by analogy from 
those in common use, by the first man who thinks 
lie has occasion for them, and they are adopted, or 
not, by the multitude, as chance or foshion cfirects. 
Words are often introduced without necessity, and 
without much regard to euphony, or the genius of 
the idiom. It has lately become fiishionable to say 
approval for approbaiiim^ wUhdrawal instead of lotCA- 
Jrttwmg; and many other similar new-corned words 
are gnulually coming into use. Tliese innovations 
make the language more copious, not more perfect. 
The synonymes, in process of Ume, assume shades of 
difference in their meaning, which are not thought of 
when the words are first used. But we are con- 
stantly asked whether the Greek, that enchants us 
BO miMch fai the works of Homer and Pindar, is not a 
more periect language than, fior instance, the Iro- 
quois, or tile Algciikm, We answer, that it is not 
We must not confound per/eeiion with euliivatiem. 
The wild rose that grows in our forests is not less a 
peiiect fiower than that which adorns our gardens. 
The latter Is more pleasing to our fostldious senses; 
but will even the most skilful gardener dsre to say 
that he has peifocted the work M his CreatorP Lan- 
guages are instruments which have come perfect 
from the heads of the maken. But they are played 
on iMtter or worse by different artists. Homer played 
well on the Greek: he would have played equally 
well on the Iroquois. If we are to judge of the 
perfection of a language by the method and regularity 
of its grammaticaTfonns, that of the Lenni Lenape, 
pf which we have an excellent grammar, by Zeisber- 
ger, published in the third volume of the new series 
of the Americsn PhiloaopUcal Transactions, is &r 
superior to our own English, the most anonmloos of 
all idtoms, made up abmnt entirely of monosyllables, 
foil of sibilants snd inarticulate vowd ssimds ; in 
short, a language which, o snort, would be probably 
pronounced barbarous and uncouth— but hear that 
instrument played upon by Milton, Shakspeare, Dry- 
den, Pope! If yon think that It Is the superior per- 
fection of the language that ravishes your senses, and 
carries you up to the third heavens, yon will be much 
mistaken. It isoniy the talent ofthe immortal artists. 
It is the art of the gardener, who lias cultivated this 
wild tree, and made it produce delicious fruits. But 
the perfbctkm of a language does not consist in the 
reguhurity or in the anomaly of its fiwms, in its bebig 
compounded of monosyllables or polysyllables, or m 
such or such con so nant or vowel sounds predominat- ' 
ine in Its utterance. Nature in this, as in all her 
other works, delights in variety. The imperial lily 
and the humble violet are alike perfect fiowers ; the 
barren pine, the stately oak, and the firagrant orange- 
tree, are alike perfect plants, various in their organi- 
sation and in their structure, but all adequate to the 
end for which they were created. Languages were 
made for the purpose of communication between men, 
and all are adequate to that end. We have heard 
that the Chinese language is so imperfect^ that men 
are obliged, in conversation, in order to explain their 
meaning, to trace, with their fingeis, in the air, the 
figure of written characters. This is exaggerated. 
We have seen sensible and Intelligent Chinese, who 
have assured us that they never are at a loss to 
exptauo their ideas by spoken words. It hn)»pen% 
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sometimes, even in speaking English,' that when we 
use a word which, being ditterentlj written, has dif- 
ferent meanings, we spell that word, to show in what 
sense we understand it. The Chinese probably do 
the same, by means of their characters, but not to 
the extent that the lore of the marvellous, or incor- 
rect information, has induced some writers to main- 
tain. In the same manner, those who have lived 
long among the Indians, all concur in assuring us 
that those nations converse with one another, on all 
subjects, in their own idioms, with the greatest ease. 
Our missionaries preachto them, and fira no difficulty 
fn making them understand the abstract doctrines of 
our religion; and what must dispel every doubt upon 
this point is, tiiat the whole of the Old and New Tes- 
taments has been translated, by the venerable Eliot, 
into the language of the Massachusetts Indians. 

Let us cease, therefore, to speak of the comparative 
perfection of languages with respect to each other. 
They are various instruments formed by nature, 
wbidi genius may cultivate and render more pleas- 
ing to our senses, but not more adequate to their end, 
and the organisation of which no talent can change, 
and no genius can imitate. If it be true, as we 
£rmly believe, that languages were various in their 
original formation, after the traces of the primitive 
language had, by the divine will, been entirely 
obliterated from the minds of men, it becomes need- 
less to inquire whether the first language was mono- 
syllabic or polysyllabic, and whether the first words 
were formed by onmnatopeia — ^irom an imitation of 
natural sounds. No doubt there are, in every lan- 
guage, words which have been formed by that kind 
of process, even in modem times, as, for instance, 
the word bomb. -But it does not follow that this has 
been a general rule. In most of the Indian languages, 
the word whlcli signifies thunder has no resemblance 
fa the noise made oy that explosion : for instance, in 
the Chickasaw, it is elloha ; Creek, tenitke ; Huron, 
inon; Cadoes, detAinin; Nootka, tvta; and there 
are many other languages in which, in that word, no 
symptoms of onomtxtopeia appear. It is curious, 
however, to find that, in the language of the Ar- 
kansas, the word for thunder is tonno, and in tlutt of 
the Yaos, called by De Laet Jaivi (a people of 
Guiana, now extinct), it is tonimeru. Chance will 
produce such similarities, which, when thus isolated, 
prove nothing for or against the afilnity of languages, 
or their derivation from each other. 

LANGUAGES. See Philology. 

LANGUEDOC ; before the revolution, a large 

Krovince of France, divided into Upper and Lower ; 
Dunded east by the Rhone, which septSntes it from 
Dauphiny, the county of Venaissin, and Provence; 
south by Ronssillon and the Mediterranean ; west by 
Cascony, and north by Pores, Quercy and Rouergne. 
Its extent was about 270 miles in lifngth, and 120 in 
breadth. The land is, in general, very fertile in 
grain, fruits, and wine. Toulouse was the capital 
of Upper, and Montpellier the capital of Lower 
Languedoc. It is now divided into the eight fol- 
lowing departments; 

Department. Chief Towns. 
Otrd, Nlin«t. 

Hftrault, .. MoBtpellier. 
ArclArhc, PrivM. 

Lox^re, Meode. 

Tarn, Alby. 

IJpp«r Oaronnr, ToalAai*. 

Aode, Careafsonne. 

Upper Loire, .. .. Le Pay. 

(See Deparimenis,) 
11ie celebrated canal of Languedoc commences at 
Cetle, and joins the Gamone near Toulouse, fiorming 
a couununication between the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic. It was constructed in the reign of 



Louis XIV., and is about 140 miles lo lengtii. Sec 
Canalt, 

LANIARD, or LANNIERS ; a diori piece of 
rope or line, fastened to several machines in a ship, 
and serving to secure them in a particular place, 4*r 
to manage them more conveniently : such are tJ e 
laniards of the gun-ports, the laniards of the buoy, 
the laniard of the cat-hook, &c. The principal 
laniards used in a ship are those employed to 
extend the shrouds and slays of the mast by their 
communication with the dead-eyes and hearts^ so 
as to form a sort of mechanical power resenfaliog 
that of a tackle. 

LANIGERA ; the specific appellation of the chin- 
chilla of South America. The animal which fbr- 
nishes the beautiful fur known by the name of 
chinchilla, has, until very recently, been almost 
entirely unknown to naturalists, except throogh 
the imperfect account given by the abbe Molina, 
in his natural history of Chile. Living specim«*ns 
have occasionally, been brought to Europe. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these specimens all died aboot 
the period of their arrival, and no opportunity was 
allowed of examining them alive. The British aoolo- 
gical society have recently been more fortunate in 
receiving a living specimen in good health, irom 
which they have published a beautiful representa- 
tion of the animal, accompanied by an accofmtr 
description of its characters. This we copy finora 
the first number of the Delineatkin of the Gardens 
and Menagerie of the Zoological Society, aiens 
with Molina's account of the habits of the anSmaf 
The length of Uie body in this specimen is about 
nine inches, and that of the tail nearly five. Its 
proportions are close-set, and its limbs compare- 
tively short, the posterior being oonsidermbly longer 
than the anterior. Tlie fur is long, dose, ««u1t, 
somewhat crisped and entangled; grayish or ash- 
coloured above, and paler beneath. The form of 
the head resembles that of the rabbit. The eyes 
are full, hirge, and black, and the ears brand, nakfd, 
rounded at the tips, and nearly as long as the bead. 
The mustaches are plentiful and very umg, the Img- 
est being twice the length of the head, some of them 
black, and others white. Four short toes, with a 
distinct rudiment of a thumb, terminate the anterior 
feet : and the posterior are furnished with the saaie 
number ; three of them lung, the middle mon pro- 
duced than the two lateral ones, and the fovtii, 
external to the others, very short, and placed hr 
behind. On all these toes the claws are abort, and 
nearly hidden by tufb of bristly hain. The tail is 
about half the length of the body, of equni thidaicas 
throughout, and covered with loi^ bushy hain. It 
is usually kept turned up towards the back, hot aot 
reverted, as in the squirrels. The chinchilla, says 
Molina, is another species of fidd-rat« hi great 
estimation for the extrrme fineness of its wool, if a 
rich for, as delicate as the silken webs oC the gardrc 
spiden, may be so termed. It is of an ash>gny, 
and sufficiently long for spinning. The littln i^asl 
which produces it is six inches kng firom cha nois to 
the root of the tail, with small, poSited eui, a skort 
musde, teeth like the house fat, and m tail ol 
moderate length, clothed with a driicMn ibr. It 
lives in bnirows under ground, in the onen noa«tf7 
of the noitheni provinM of Chile, ana is foad i 
being in company with others of its spedns. It 
feeds upon the roots of Tarioos balboua ptitttss 
which grow abundantly in those parta, and prnnccs. 
twice a vear, five or six young ones. It la so docile 
and mild in temper, that, If taken into the haadi. It 
neither bites nor tries to escape. If placed hi Ihe 
bosom, it remains there as quiet as If It ware la Hs 
own nest. This extraordinary placidity nay poasibl} 
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"be due to its pusillanimity. As it is peculiarly 
cJeunly, there can be no fear of its soiling ttie clothes 
of those who handle it, or of its conununicating any 
bad smell to tliem, for it is entirely free from that 111 
odour which characterises the other species of rats. 
For this reason it might well be kept in houses with 
i\o annoyance, and at a trifling expense, which would 
be abundantly repaid by the profits on its wool. 
The ancient Peruvians, who were far more indus- 
trious than the modems, made of this wool coverlets 
for beds and vaTuable stuffs. To the account of its 
habits given by Molina, we can only add, that it 
usually sits on its haunches, and is even able to 
raise itself up and stand upon its hinder feet. It 
feetis in a sitting posture, grasping its food, and 
cf>nveying it to its mouth by means of its fore paws. 
In its temper it is generally mild and tractable, but 
it will not always suffer itself to be handled without 
ri'sistance, and sometimes bites the hand which 
attempts to fondle it, when not in a humour to be 
played with. Although a native of the Alpine 
valleys of Chile, and, consequently, subjected, in 
its own country, to the effects of a low temperature 
of the atmosphere, against which its thick coat 
affords an admiralile protection, it was thought 
necessary to keep it, during the winter, in a moder- 
ately warm room, and a piece of flannel was even 
introduced into its sleeping apartment, for its greater 
comfort ; but this indulgence was most pertinaciously 
rejected, and, as often as the ilannel was replaced, 
so often was it dragged by the little animal into the 
outer compartment of the cage, where it amused 
itself with pulling it about, rolling it up, and 
shaking it with its feet and teeth. In other 
respects, it has exhibited but little playfulness, 
and gives few signs of activity, seldom disturbing 
its usual quietude by any sudden or extraordinary 
gambols, but occasionally displaying stronff symp- 
toms of alarm when startled by any unusmd occur- 
rence. It is, in fact, a remarkably tranquil and 
peaceable animal, unless when its timidity gets the 
better of its ||[entleness. 

A second mdividual of this interesting species has 
lately been added to the collection by tlie kindness 
of lady Knighton, in whose possession it had remained 
for twelve months previous. This specimen is larger 
in sise and rougher m its fur than the one above 
described: its colour is also less uniformly gray, 
deriving a somewhat mottled appearance from the 
numerous blackish spots which are scattered over 
the back and sides. It is possible this may be the 
Peruvian variety, mentioned in the extract from 
Schmidtmeyer's Travels, as furnishing a less delicate 
and valuable for than the Chilian animal. It is 
equally good tempered and mild in its disposition, 
and, probably in consequence of haviii^ been 
domiciliated in a private house, instead of having 
been exhibited in a public collection, is much more 
tame and phiyful. In its late abode, it was frequently 
suflfered to run about the nxMn, when it would show 
off iu agility by leapinjr to the height of the table. 
Its food consisted principally of dry nerbage, such as 
bay and clover, on which it appesirs to have thriven 
greatly. That of the society^ original specimen has 
hitherto been chiefly grain of various kinda, and 
suocmlent roots. Wh^ the new coiner was first 
inlrodQoed, it was placed in the same cagp with the 
other specimen ; but the latter appeared by no means 
disposed to sulmiit to the presence of the intruder. 
A ferockios kind of scuffling fight immediately ensued 
between them, and the latter would unquestionably 
have fallen a victun, had it not been rescued. Since 



Molina, that the chinchilla is fond of company. It is, 
nevertheless, a remarkable circumstandB, and deserves 
to be mentioned in illustration of the habits of these 
animals. 

LANJUINAIS, Jean Dams, count de, peer of 
France, member of the acSademy of inscriptions and 
belles-lettres for thirty-eight years, a staunch defender 
of libeni institutions, was bom March 12, 175S, at 
Rennes, of respectable parents. In 177 1 , he became 
an advocate in Rennes ; in 1775, professor of the 
canon law; in 1779, member of the estates of 
Brittany ; in 1789, member of the third estate in the 
constituent assembly, and, at a later period, of the 
convention. He was the first in the states general^ 
who, in the report on the state of things in his pro- 
vince (Brittany), gave a faithful picture of the 
oppressions committed by the nobility, and declared 
the following measures to be the general wish of the 
nation— the abolition of feudal rights ; the abolition 
of the nobility, and the establishment of a represents- 
tive constitutional government; ofiering, at the 
same time, in tlie name of his constituency— the 
tSniehawte of Rennes— to give up iU privileges of 
exemption from several taxes, &c., though enjoyed 
from ancient times. He opposed, with courage and 
energy, the arrogant pretensions of the privileged 
class and the intrigues of Mirabeau, and> at a later 
period, resisted, vrith equal firmness, the violence of 
the Mountain party. The object of his wishes was 
constitutional liberty ; and, when the republki was 
proclaimed, and Louis XVI. was denounckl, he was 
as sealous in defence of the rights of his prince as be 
Imd been, and continued to b«, for the rights of the 
nation. Attacked by the Maratists, and even threat- 
ened in the convention by a crowd of insurgents, he 
displayed great courage and dignity. He afterwaids 
retired to Rennes, where, proscribed by the Jacobins, 
he lived eight months in concealment He' owed 
his preservation to his feithful wife, and the heroic 
fidelity of his servant, Julie Poirier, whom Legouv^ 
has celebrated in his poem Meriie det Femmet. After 
the downfall of the terrorists, Lanjuinais again took 
his seat in the convention. Soon after, he was chosen 
president, and opposed the usurpations of Bonaparte. 
March 22, 1800, he was made senator. Though he 
had opposed the consulate for life, and the elevation 
of Bonaparte to the throne, the emperor named him 
commander of the legion of honour, and created him 
count. In 1814, Laiguinais voted for the deposition 
of Napoleon 'and the establishment of the provisory 
government, and aided in preparing the constitution 
proposed by the senate. Louis XVIII. made him a 
peer, June 4, 1814. During the hundred days, he 
repeatedly refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Napoleon, and voted against the ode addiiionneL 
Napoleon approved of nis election, by the dty of 
Paris, to the house of representatives, and his eleva- 
tion by that body ta the place of their president. 
Af^ the second restoratk>n, Lanjuinab opposed, in 
the chamber of peers, all the extravagant and arro- 
gant pretensions of the clergy, defended the liberty 
of the press and mdividnal freedom, the law of 
elecUon and the charter. He voted against the war 
with Spain, against the reduction of the reniett and 
the septenniaTelections of the chamber. The speeches 
and writings of count Lanjuinais are profound and 
comprehensive. Among the latter are his M4mmre» 
nor la EetigUmy which is directed against the exten- 
sion of the ecclesiastical jurisdictkm ; his Omttitutkmi 
de la NaUon Fran^aise (2 vols., 1819) ; his work on 
the three Concordates, and some historical essays, 
chiefly in the Revue ene^elapSdigue. In 1808, he was 



side by side. Such an isolated net can, of course, 
have little weight in opposition to the testimony of 



that time, they have inhabited separate cages, phwsed . elected amemberof the institnte* in theclass of inscrip- 



tions and belles-lettrPB; and,in ISlfl, the king confirmed 
hun in this place. Lanjuinais died January 16, 1827. 
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.Tc^o !:.^''u" J"u'P^^^^"^ ^"fi'*^**' that when we 
use a word which, being differenUy written/has dif- 
terent meanings, we spell that woitl, to show in what 
sense we understand it. The Chinese probably do 

the same, hv mAnnc *»P *K«:- -1 .___'^. . ' 



the same bv mA«na «f .h • v^niiiese probably do rope or line, fastened 
t e M^nV tha?!? 1 ^^ ^/'/,<*a™cters, but not to anS^serving to secure 
tne extent that the love of the marvp loii« ^r j«^. ♦ P.u._ _" 



Louis XIV., and is about I 
Canals. 

LANIARD, or LAN> 
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I tfaefar ages, and the mental anguish of 
All connoisseurs declare the group per- 
I odttct of the most thorough knowledge of 
• ^i character, and of ideal perfection. Ac- 
•) Pliny, it was the common opinion that this 
. as made of one stone, by the sculptors Age- 
, Folydorus, and Athenodorus, all threfe natives 
. cxies, and the two hitter pro^bly sons of the 
er. Doubts exist respecUng the era of thb 
.k. Maffei places it in the eighty-eighth Olym- 
d, or the first years of the Pdoponnesian war; 
v\ inckeimann, in the time of Lysippus and Alexan- 
der; Lessing makes it probable that those three 
artists lived under the first emperon. It may be 
fairly doubted whether the statue^ mentionea by 
PUny, is the same which we now have ; at least, 
acute observers have found that the group does not 
consist of one block, though the Junctions are very 
carefully concealed. To wis it may be answered, 
that they were not, perhaps, perceptible in the time of 
Pliny. Several copies exist of this matchless pro- 
duction; one in bronse, from a model by Oiaaipo 
Tatti or Saniovtaio, which was carried to France. 
Bacio Bandinelli made a copy, which is hi the Medici 
gallery, at Florence. The group is placed on a 
pedestal, about the heieht of a man, whidb seems to 
be too low, Laocoon oeing above the natural sise. 
Lessing wrote a work, called Laokwn, or the Boun- 
daries of Faulting and Poetry, in which he draws 
illustrations from this subject, because it has been 
handled by a poet and by piasUc artists. 

LAODICE ; 1. a daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
wba became enamoured of Acamas, son of Theseus, 
when he came, with Diomedes, from the Greeks to 
Troy, on an embassy, to demand the restoration of 
Helen. She had a son by Acamas, whom she called 
Munitus. She afterwarvu married Helicaon, son of 
Antenor, and Telephus, king of Mysia. S<mie called 
her Astyoche. Aooordlug to the Greek scholiast 
of Lyoophron,. Laodioe threw herself down from the 
top of a tower, and was killed, when Troy was sacked 
by the Greeks, 
e. One of the Oceanides. 

3. A daughter of Cuiyias, by whom Elatus had 
some children. 

4. A daughter of Agamemnon, called also Eledra, 

5. A sister of Mithridates, who married Ariarathes^ 
kmg of Cappadocia, and afterwards her own brother, 
MiUiridates. During the absence of Mithridates, she 
prostituted herself to her servants, believing that her 
husband was dead; but when she saw her expecta- 
tions frustrated, she attempted to poison Mithridates, 
fbr which she was put to death. 

6. A ooeen of Cappadocia, put to death by her 
subjects tor poisoning five of her children. 

7. A sister and wife of Antiochus II. She put to 
death Berenice, whom her husband liad married. 
She was murdered by order of Ptolemy Euergetes. 

8. A daughter of Demetrius, shamefully put to death 
by Ammonius, the tyraimical minister of the vicious 
Alexander Bala, king of Syria. 

9. A daughter of Seleucus. 

10. The mother of Seleucus. 

LAODICEA ; a city of Asia, on the borders uf 
Carta, Phrygia, and Lydia, celebrated for its com- 
merce and the fine wool of its sheep. It was origin- 
ally called Dwtpalu, and aftenmds RhooM, It 
received the name of Laodicea^ in honour of Laodice, 
the wife of Antiochus. There were several other 
places of the nme name. 

L AOMEDON ; in fabulous history, the son of Ilus, 
king of Troy. He married Strymo, called by some 
PUicia or JLeueippe, by whom he had Podaroes, after- 
wards known by the name of Priam, and Hesioiie. 
He built the walls of Troy, and was assisted by 
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LANSDOWNE, William Prty, mai^sis of, 
was born in 1737. He siicceeded to the Irish title 
of earl of Sheibome, on the death of bis father, in 
1761, and, in 1763, obtained the office of president of 
the board of trade, which he resigned to join the 
opposition led by Mr Pitt (lord ChaSiam), with whom 
he returned to office in 1766. When a change of 
ninittry took place, in 1768, he was again displaced, 
and OQOtinoed to be a parliamentary antagonist of 
ministers till 1782, when he was nominated secretary 
of state for the foreign department. On the dcBih of 
the premier, the marqais of Rockingham, he was 
succeeded by lord Shelbume^ who was soon obliged 
to give way to the coalition between lord North and 
Mr Fox. In 1784, he became an English peer, by 
the titles of marquis of Lansdowne and earl of 
Wycombe. He now employed himself hi the caltintr 
tk>n of science and literature, and collected a valuable 
library, the MSS. bekmging to which were, after his 
death, purchased for the British museum. HisdeaUi 
took place in 1805. Lord Lansdowne was twice 
married. By his second wife, lady Louisa Fitspatrick, 
he became the fiither of the present marquis. 

LANTERN {laiema, Lat; lanieme, Fr.) ; a com- 
mon contrivance to carry a lamp or candle in, being 
a kind of cover usually made of tin, with sashes of 
some transparent ntatter, as glass, horn, &c., to 
transmit the licht. Theopompus, aGreek comlo poet, 
and Empedocks of Agrigentum, are the fint who 
have spoken of this kind of illumination. In the 
AntiqukiM d' Htrcuianimmf vol. viil. will be found 
represented a collection of ancient isntems, one of 
which, of a round form, was discovered in one of the 
great roads of Herculaneum, in 1760, and anoUier, 
1764, at Pompeii, in the vestibule of a house, bv 
the side of a human skeleton. The use to which 
these instruments were put was various. A modem 
author has stated, without sufficient proof^ however, 
that the games of the circus, at Rome, and the 
sacred games in Greece, were celebrated by this 
kind of light. Plutarch expressly says that they 
were used in augury. It is more certain still that 
they were common among the military, and were 
always carried before any troops who had to march 
by night. These were borne upon the top of a pike, 
and were constructed of a fashion to throw light only 
behind them. 

Dark Laniem ; one with only a single opening, 
which may also be closed up when the light is to Ge 
entirely hidden, or opened when there is 'occasion for 
its assistance to discover some olject — See Magic 
Lantern. 

FeaH of Lanterns, in China ; a celebrated feast 
held on the 15th day of the first month, and thus 
denominated from -the immense number of lanterns 
hung out of the houses, and in the streets, the num- 
ber of which has been reported even to exceed 
S00,0QO,00a Some of these have been valued at 
9000 crowns. Thev are adorned with gildhig, paint- 
ing, Japanning, sculpture, &c. The siae of many of 
these lanterns is represented to be quite huge : some 
reach nearly thirty fieet in diameter. They are con- 
structed so as to resemble halls or diambers; and 
two or three such machines together would make a 
handBome house; so that the Chinese eat, lodge, 
reoeive visits, have balls, and act plays, in a lantern. 
Tliey light up in them an hifinite number of torches 
or lamps, which at a distance, have a beautifol effect. 
In these they exhibit various kinds of shows to divert 
the people. Besides these enormous machines, there 
is a multitude of smaller ones, which usually consist 
of six faces or lights, each about four feet high, and 
one and a half broad, framed in wood, finely gilt and 
■donied : over the«e they streteh a fine transparent 
iilkyOuriously painted with flowers, trees, and some- 



tines with human figures: the painUar ia 
extraordinary, and the colours extremely bright; 
and when the torches are lighted, the appearance ie 
exceedingly striking and lively. 

In architecture, laniem signifies a little dome raised 
over the roof of a building, to give light, and serve 
as a sort of crowning to the fiibric The same teraa 
is likewise used for a square cage of carpentry placed 
over the ridge of a corridor or gallery, between two 
rows of shops (as in the royal exchange, London), to 
illumine them. 

The lantern, on ship-board, is a weU-known aa- 
chine, of which there are many in a ship, particolariy 
for this purpose of directing the course of other ships 
in a fleet or convoy; such as the poop and top- 
lantern. 

LANTERN FLY {Julgifra); a genus of insects, 
belonging to the hemiptera, and closely allied to Uie 
locusts and grasshoppers, from which it is distin- 
guished by the great prolongation of the head. Few 
circumstances are more remarkable than the phos- 
phoric light emitted by some insects, as by the glow- 
worm am fire-fly, but more especially by the species 
under consideration. This is said to possess tha 
lucid quality hi so eminent a degree, as to be used by 
the inhabitants of the countries where they are found* 
for the purposes of illumination . The laigest of these 
insects is the F, tatemaria, which is found in great 
abundance in South America. Madame Merian gives 
an entertainhig account of the alarm hoto which she 
was thrown by the light produced firom them, before 
she was apprised of weir shining nature. It appears 
the Indians brought her a uumwr of the lantern flies, 
shut Up in a box. During the night, they made such 
a ncnse, that they awoke her, and mduced her to 
open the box, when, to her astonishment and afiraht, 
a strong Ue[ht proceeded from it, and as many oithe 
insects as left it, so many flames appeared. There 
are many other species of these flies, one of which — 
the Chinese — almost equals the South American in 
splendour. In both of those, the lisht proceeds from 
the elongated and hollow part of the head, no otbrr 
portion of the animal being luminous. A fuU acoooui 
of all the species will be found in Fabricius, Sjfsl, 
Rhyng., and Olivier, Encyel. Method, article FuL 
gore. 

LANZr, LuiGi, the celebrated archoologist, was 
born at Treia, in the Mark of Ancona, in June, 1731, 
and became a pupil of the Jesuits, and a member of 
the order. He made himself master of the whole 
field of dassical studies, and the ruins of Rome 
awakened his curiosity to the examination of the 
remains of ancient art, in treaUn^ of which, he 
evinced profound learning and cntlcal acuteness. 
From Rome, Lansi went to Florence, and made him- 
self acquainted with all the masterpieces of art col- 
lected there. In 1782, he published a €huda delU 
Galleria di Ftrenze, on which he laboured during the 
rest of his life. This work not only saUsfied the 
inquhier by its extensive learning, but amused the 
mere searcher after pleasure, by its pleasing descrip- 
tions. He was chosen president or the CWwco, w 
1807, on account of the purity of his language. A 
patriotic feeling had enraged Lansi in the study of 
Etruscan antiquity, whk3i was then little cultivated. 
Learned Tuscans, in the middle of the eighteenlh 
century, had attempted to elevate Etruscan dvitisa- 
tion, by mahitaining that the Etruscan religioo and 
mythology were entirely unafiected by Grecian in- 
fluence. Lansi*s researches led him to form a difl*efeut 
opinion. The remains of the Etruscan language and 
art denoted, In his opinion, a Grecian origin, anri 
disclaimutg ail national vanity, he openly malntaiuf^d 
the prevailing influence of Grpece on Etruscan cirk- 
liiatkMi. German sdiolars have adopted his optolou 
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A critfcal UMtliod and proftrand eradltkui render his 
Saggi* di Ungua Birtuea e di iUtre anHeke d* Italia, 
per tervht alia SUtria de' Popoii, deile Lmgue e 
delle Belie Arli (Rome, 1789, 3 rols.), a clftssioal 
work. Lanfli next undertook a history of the art 
of painting in Italy, at the luegestion of the grand- 
diik« of TnscanT (who died in 1824) ; and this 
work is of equal merit with that Just mentioned. 
The charms of his style render this erudite prciduc. 
tioo highly attnctiTe. Of this Sioria pieterica deiV 
Jialia dai Ritergimenio delle Belle Arii fin preteo ai 
Fime del XVIiL Seeolo, the third editiou (Bassano, 
1809, 6 vols.) deserves the preference, as oontaininf 
his own last additions. The first edition appeared 
in 1796, the fourth in 1822 (Florence; English, by 
Thomas Rosooe, London, 1828). His Inquiries 
respecting the Etruscan Vases, so called (Florence, 
1806), is a work of great learning, the most valuable 
treasures of which have been still more generally 
diffused 1^ MiUin. He also published Lathi Inacrip. 
tions, wliksh are much esteemed, a translation of 
Hesiod's Works and Days, and some theological 
productions, the fruit of his last yean. Since his 
death, which took nlace March 30, 1811, some of 
them have been collected by Uie cavalier Onofrio 
Boni, in the Opere Poetttme (Florence, 1817, 2 vols., 
4to). Inghfatmil published, in 1824, a new edition, 
with corrections and additicnis, of Lanii's Notizie della 
ScHltura degli AnHchi^ with enmvings. As a man, 
Latwi was amiable, and readUy assisted others in 
their researches and learned labours: He was buried 
in the church of Santa Croce, at Florence, where the 
remains of so many great men repose. OnofHo Booi 
of Crotona has written an Bhgio deiV Ah. D. Luigi 
Lanzif and the abhate J. B. Zannoni, sub-librarian at 
Florence, a biography of this distinguuhed man. 

LAOCOON, a priest of Neptune (according to 
aome, of Apollo), at Troy, after the pretended retreat 
of the Greeks, was sacrificing a bull to Neptune, on 
the shore, when two ehormous serpents appeared 
swinmiing from the island of Tenedos, and advanced 
towards the altar. The people fled ; but Laocoon 
and his sons fell vicUms to the monsters. The sons 
were first attacked, and then the father, who at- 
tempted to defend them. Wreathing themselves 
round him, the serpents raised their hea3s high above 
him, while, in his agony, he endeavoured to extricate 
himself from their folds. They then hastened to the 
temple of Pallas, where, placing themselves at the 
foot of the goddess, they hid themselves under her 
shield. The people saw, in this omen, Laoooon*s 
punishment for his impiety, in having pierced with 
bis spear the wooden horse, which was consecrated 
to Minerva. Thus Vbvil [^En, ii. 199) relates the 
story. Other authors, for instance, Hyginus, give 
different accounts, though agreeing in the main pomts. 
The stoiT has frequently furnished a subject to the 
poets. Sophocles introduced it into a tn^fedy. But 
It is chiefly interestins to us, as having ^ven occa- 
sion to one of the finest works of sctupture-— the 
group of Laocoon, now hi the Vatican. This was 
discovered hi 1606, by some persons digging in a 
vineyard, on the site of the baths of Titus. Pope 
Julius IT. bought it for an annual pension, and placed 
it in the Belv^ere, in the Vatican, where it has again 
been placed since its restoration from Paris. The 
preservation is perfect, except that the right arm of 
Laocoon was wanting : this was restored by a skiUul 
pupil of Michael Angelo This group is so perfect a 
work, so grand, so instructive for the student of the 
fine arts, that many authors of all nations, particularly 
Germans, have written on it ; of whom we may men. 
tion Goethe, Heyne, Lessing, Hirt, Herder. It is a 
most difficult subject. It represents three persons in 
agoby, but hi different attitudes of struggling or fear, 



accordbig to their ages, and the mental anguish of 
the father. All connoisseurs declare the group per- 
fect, the product of the most thoroi^ knowledge of 
anatomy, of character, and of ideal perfection. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it was tiie common opUiion that this 
group was made of one stone, by the sculptors Age- 
sander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, all three natives 
of Rhodes, and the two latter proibably sons of the 
former. Doubts exist respecung the em of this 
work. Maffei places it in the eighty-eighth Olym- 
piad, or the first years of the Pdoponnesian war; 
Winckelmann, in the time of Lysippus and Alexan- 
der; Lessing makes it probable that those three 
artists lived under the first emperors. It may lie 
foirly doubted whether the statue, mentioned by 
Pliny, is the same which we now have ; at least, 
acute observers have found that the group does not 
consist of one block, though the junctions are veir 
carefully concealed. To Uiis it may he answered, 
that they were not, perhaps, perceptible in the time of 
Pliny. Several copies exist of this matchless pro- 
duction ; one in lironse, from a model by Oiacf>po 
Tatti or Sansovino, which was carried to France. 
Bacio Bandinelli made a copy, which is hi the Medici 
gallery, at Florejice. The group is placed on a 
pedestal, about the heie^t of a man, which seems to 
be too low, Laocoon oeing above the natural siae. 
Lessing wrote a work, called Laokcon, or the Boun- 
daries of Painthig and Poetry, in which he draws 
illostretions from this subject, because it has lieeii 
handled Ijy a poet and hj plastic artbts. 

LAODICB; 1. a dau^ter of Priam and Hecuba, 
who became enamoured of Acamas, son of Theseus, 
when he came, with Diomedes, from the Greeks to 
Troy, on an embassy, to demand the restoration of 
Helen. She had a son by Acamas, wliom she called 
Munittts. She afterwanu married Helicaon, son of 
Antenor, and Tdephus, king of Mysia. Some called 
her Astyodie. According to the Greek scholiast 
of Lyoophron,. Laodice threw herself down from the 
top cna tower, and was killed, when Troy was sacked 
by the Greeks. 

2. OneoftheOceanides. 

3. A daughter of Chiyras, by wliora Elatus had 
some children. 

4. A daughter of Agamemnoo, called also Eledra, 
6. A sister of Mithridates, who married Ariarathes^ 

king of Cappadocia, and afterwards her own lirother, 
MiSiridates. During the absence of Mithridates, she 
prostituted herself to her servants, iieiieving that her 
husband was dead; but when she saw her expecta- 
tions frustrated, she attempted to poison Mithriidates, 
for which die was put to death. 

6. A ooeen of Cappadocia, put to death by her 
sulgects lor poisoning five of her children. 

7. A sister and wile of Antiochus U. She put to 
death Berenice, whom her husband had married. 
She was murdered lyy order of Ptolemy Euergetes. 

8. A daughter of Demetrius, shamefully put to death 
by Ammonius, the tyraiuiical minister of the vicious 
Alexander Bala, Idng of Syria. 

9. A daughter of Sieleucos. 

10. The mother of Seleucus. 

LAODICEA ; a city of AsiiL on the borders of 
Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia, celebrated for its com- 
merce and the fine wool of its sheep. It was origin- 
ally called DioipoiiM, and afterwards Rhwu, It 
received the name of Laodieea^ in honour of Laodice, 
the wife of Antiochus. There were several other 
places of the same name. 

LAOMEDON ; in fobulous history, the son of Ilus, 
king of Troy. He married Strymo, called by some 
Placia or JLeucivpe, by whom he had Podarces, after- 
wards known by the name of Priam, and Hesioue. 
He built the walls of Troy, and was assisted by 
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Apollo and Neptune, whom Jupiter had baniebed 
fnim heaven, and oondemi)ed to be subservient to the 
will of Laomeden for one year. When the walls 
were finished, Laomedon refused to reward the labours 
of the fods ; and, soon after, his territories were laid 
waste by the sea, or Neptune, and his subjects were 
visited by a pestilence sent by Apollo. Sacrifices 
were offered to the offended divinities, but the calami- 
ties of the Trojans increased, and nothing could 
appease the gods, according to the words of the 
Oracle, but annually to expose to a sea-monster a 
Trojan virgin. Whenever the monster appeared, the 
marriageable maidens were assembled, and one was 
doomed to death, by lot, for the good of her country. 
When this calamity had continued for five or six 
years, the lot fell upon Hesione, Laomedon*s daugh- 
ter. The king was unwilling to part with a daughter 
whom he lov^ with uncommon tenderness, but his 
refusal would irritate more strongly the wrath of the 
gods. In the midst of this fear and hesitation, Her- 
cules came, and offered to deliver the Trojans firom 
this public'calamity, if Laomedon would promise to 
reward him with a number of fine horses. The king 
consented ; but, when the monster was destroyed, he 
refused to fulfil his engagements, upon which Hercu- 
les besieged Troy, and took it by force of arms. 
Laomedon was put to death after a reign of twenty- 
nine years ; his daughter Hesione was given in mar- 
ringe to Telamon, one of the conqueror^ attendants, 
and Podarces was ransomed by the Trojans, and 
placed upon his Other's throne. According to 
Hyginus, the wrath of Neptune and Apollo was 
kindled asainst Laomedon because he refused to offer 
on their altars, as a sacrifice, all the first-born of his 
cattle, according to a vow he had made. 

LAON^ Battle of, March 9, 1814. See Cha- 
tii/on. 

LA PARLE ; the chief village of a French 
colony in the south of Africa. About 150 years 
ncro, a number of French Protestants' fled to that 
distant corner of the world, to worship freely, 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 
In 1739, the Dutch prohibited preaching in French ; 
Dutch is therefore, at present, the chief language. 
The colony consists of about 4000 whites of French 
descent, and GOOO Hottentot slaves. The whites 
still possess the greatest attachment to France, 
though for so long a time separated from the 
civilised world. The colony has lately attracted 
attention through French missionaries, and may 
become hnportant in the propagation of Christianity 
in that region. 

LAPEROUSE, John FaANcis Galaup de; a 
French navigator, distinguished for his talents, and 
still more remarkable for the mystery attending his 
fHte. He was bom at Albi, in Lanffuedoc, in 1741, 
and entered, at an early age, into the naval serviee 
of his country. During the American war, he had 
the command of an expMition sent to Hudson's bay, 
when he destroyed the trading establishmenta of the 
British. After the restoration of peace, the French 
government having determined on the prosecution of 
a voyage of discovery, M. de Lap^rouse was fixed 
on to conduct the undertaking. Two vessels — the 
Boussole and the Astrolabe— were placed under his 
command; and, leaving France in 1785, he pro- 
ceeded to the South sea, and, having visited the 
ooMt of California, and other places farther north, 
he crossed the Pacific, to continue his researches on 
the eastern coasU and islands of Asia. In April, 
1787, the ships sailed from Manilla towards the 
north ; and after passing the islands of Formosa, 
Quelnaert, the coasU of Cores and Japan, they 
sailed between Chinese TarUry and Sa^alien, 
without being aUe to determine whether It was 



an ishind or a penlnsola; returaing aovUi, dis- 
covered the straite which bear the name of L apf 
rousct and, sailing north on the eastern coast of 
Saghalien, at length, September 6, arrived at the 
harbour of St Peter and St Paul, on the coast of 
Kamtschatka. There they staid to refit the ships, 
and experienced the utmost hospitsUty from the 
Russian local authorities. From St Peter and St 
Paul^ Laperouse sent copies of his Journals, Sec., to 
France, by M. de Lesseps, who proceeded over land 
across Siberia to Petersbuiv. From these papers was 
drawn up the relation or bis voyage, published at 
Paris (1797, four volumes 4to.), an English tnnsla- 
tiod of which appeared in 1798 (three volumes, 8vo.). 
Septembw SO, the vessels sailed in search of &ftlier 
discoveries. They crossed tiie equinoctiai line, 
without meeting with any land, till December 6. 
when they saw the Navigator's islands, and, a few 
days after, they landed at Maonna, one of that 

S-oup. H ere M . de Langle, the captain of the Astro- 
be, 14. J^amanon, the naturalist attached to the 
expedition, and ten other persons, were killed in 
whui appears to have been an unprovoked attack 
of the natives. After this misfortune, LapenHOo 
visited Oyolava, an Island near Maouna, and then 
steered for the English colony in New Sooth Wales. 
January 23, . 1788, they made the coast of New 
Holland, and, on the 26th, anchored in Botany Bay. 
They left Botany Bay in March, and, in a letter 
which the commodore wrote February 7, he stated 
his intenUon to continue his researches till Deona- 
ber, when he expected, after visiting the Friendly 
islands, to arrive at the Isle of France. This was 
the latest Intellisence received of the fate of the 
expedition; and M. d'Entrecasteaux, who was 
despatched by the French government, in 1791, 
in search of Lapdrouse, was unable to trace the 
course he had taken, or gain any dew to the 
catastrophe which had bemUen him and his com- 
panions. In 1825, the attention of the public was 
excited towards this mysterious affair, hj a notice 
published by the French minister of the marine, 
purporting that an American captain had declared 
that he had seen, in the hands of one of the natives 
of an island in the tract between Louisiade and New 
Caledonia, a cros^ of the order of St Louis, and 
some medals, which appeared to have been pro- 
cured fifom the shipwreck of Laperonse. In con- 
sequence of this information, the commander of a 
vessel which sailed from Toulon, in April, 1826, on 
a voyage of discovery, received orders to make 
researches in the quarter specified, in order to 
restore to their coimtry any of the shipwrecked 
crew who might yet remain in existence. Other 
intelligence, relative to the wreck of two lai^ 
vessels, on two different islands of the New He* 
brides, was obtained by captain Dillon, the cam- 
mander of an English vessel at Tucopia, in his 
passage from Valparaiso to Pondicherry, m May, 
1826, in consequence of which he was aeni badt 
to ascertain the truth of the matter, llw frets 
discovered by him on this mission, were, that the 
two ships struck on a reef at Mallk»le, 11* 4' Si 
latitude. IGO^ SO' E. loncitode; one of than !» 
medlatmy went down, and all on board per id ie d ; 
some of the crew of the other escaped, part of wbon 
were murdered by the savages ; the teaDahmler baiU 
a small vessel, and set sail tram Mallloolo ; bat what 
became of them is not known. It Is not, indeed, 
certain that these were the vessds of Lap^imtse. 
LAPIDARY, in the preparation of ecus for 



sculptiune; an aitaicer who cuts predoos 
This art Is of great antiquity, l^ere aie 
machines employed in the cutttog of p re c k ms 
accordUig to their quality. The diamriKl, 
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extremely hard, is cut in a wheel of soft steel turned 
by a mill, with diamond dust, tempered witJi olive- 
oil, which also serves to polish it. 

LAPIDARY STYLE (from the Latin lapis, stone); 
that which is proper for inscriptions on monuments. 
Hence the phrase is sometimes used for a laconic, 
expressive style. 

LAPIDOLITE. See Mica. 

LAPIS LAZULI. This superb mineral, which 
has been seen regularly crystaliied only in a few 
instances, occurs massive, of a rich aiure-blue 
colour: fractive uneven; scratches 'glass ; opaque; 
etisilj broken; specific gravity, 2*85. In a strong 
heat, it intumesces, and melts into a yellowish-blacK 
mass. It consists, by one analysis, of 4G silex, 28 
lime, 14*5 alumine^ 3 oxide of iron, 6*5 sulphate of 
lime, and 2 water ; but a later and more interesting 
research has given 34 silex, 33 alumine, 3 sulphui', 
and 22 soda. The finest specimens are brought from 
China, Persia, and Great Budiaria. It is much 
esteemed for ornamental purposes, especially for 
inlayed work. The most splendid exhibition of 
tills rare substance is made in the celebrated marble 
palace built by Catharine, at St Petersburg, for her 
favourite Orlof, in which, according to Patrin, there 
are entire apartments inlayed with lapis laxuli. The 
ancients were in the habit of engraving upon it, 
of whose works several specimens are to oe seen 
in the royal library at Paris. But its chief value 
consists in its aflfording the very precious pigment 
called uUramarme. (q. v.) 

LAPITH^ ; a people of Thessaly. The chief of 
the LapithaB assemoled to celebrate the nuptiab of 
Pirithous, one of their number. The Centaurs were 
also invited to partake the festivity, which was 
interrupted by the violence of the Centaurs. The 
Lapithffi resented the injury. Many of the Cen- 
Uiurs were slain, and they, at last, were obliged to 
ri'tire. (See PiriihoUs and Centaurs.) Hesiod 
{Scui.) and Ovid {Met. xii.) have described the 
liattle of the Centaurs and Lapithae. 

LAPLACE, Pisaax Simon, marquis de, a cele- 
brated mathematician and astronomer, was bom at 
Beanmont-en- Auge, in the department of Calvados, 
in March. 1749. The circumstances of his parents 
were extremely humble, and he was indebted for the 
means of acquiring his early instruction to the gene- 
rosity of some rich individuals to whom his uncommon 
talents and astonishing aptitude for mathematical 
studies had aocidentaOy become known. The ex- 
pectations which had btea formed of him were quickly 
realised by the great rapidity of his progress, which 
was such that at a very early age he was appointed a 
professor of the mathematics in the college of his 
native town. This field, however, soon appoured too 
confined for his aspiring views, and he abandoned it 
ill a short time in order to prosecute his studies with 
greater advantages, and seek his fortune in Paris. In 
tho capital, the brilliant talents of the young geome- 
ter sunn procured him protectors; among others 
d'Alembert, who admitted him to his friendahip, and 
in some measure directed his first steps in the career 
of the sciences. Laplace profited so well by the 
counsels and lessons of this illustrious master, that 
in a short time he sisnalised hfanself by the capital 
dis(y>verT of the invaruUlity of tlie mean distances 
of the planets firom the sun,and by the establishment 
of some theories of great importance In anaWsis. 
His first essays were made under the auspices of the 
president Saroo, to whom he dedicated his works, and 
who defrayed the expense of their publication. 
Through this high patronage, which he had sufiSdent 
dexterity to turn to the greatest account, he was 
appointed to succeed Besout in the situation of exa- 
miner of the royal corps of artillery ; ao ofike whidi 



left hhn sufficient leisure to pwae ciit e the stndlni 
which he had commenced with such distinguished 
success. At the early age of twenty-four he vras 
admitted into the Academy- of Sciences, and from 
this time devoted himself with ardour to the composi- 
tion of a series of memoirs on the most important 
questions of physical astronomy, and to the develop- 
ment in all their detaib, of the consequences that 
result from the general laws which regulate the 
system of the universe. Besides these and other 
researches connected with the improvement and 
extension of mathematical science, his attention was 
turned successfully to th^ investi^tion of the prin- 
ciples, and to the experimental researches of 
chemistry ; and, associated with his illustrious and 
unfortunate friend, Lavoisier, he was the first to repeat 
in France the experiments of Cavendish to effect the 
decomposition of water. During the Revolution, 
when distinguished excellence of any kind was con- 
sidered by those who had possessed themselves of 
the executive power of the state as a sufficient cause 
for proscription, Laplace was several times in danger 
of .meetine a premature fote. It must, however, be 
admitted Uiat he was not one of those retiring unob. 
tnisive sons of genius who gladly relinquish the 
objects of political ambition for the calm pursuits of 
philosophy ; on the contrary, he entered into all the 
frensies of that distracted period with the same 
enthusiasm which he displayed in his other occupa- 
tions ; and the extravagant and even ridiculous excess 
to which he carried his professions in favour of liberty, 
equality, and republicanism, especially when con- 
trasted with the suppleness and subserviency of his 
subsequent political conduct, greatlv diminished the 
respect whidi would have beea willingly yielded to 
his profound genius and distinguished services in the 
cause of science. At the establishment of the Poly, 
technic School he was appointed one of the professors 
in that admirably conceived institution. In 1796 he 
did homage to the Council of Five Hundred by pre- 
senting to them his Exposition du Sjfsihne de Monde; 
a worx which was received by the scientific world in 
general with unbounded admiration. In 1799, he 
was nominated by the Consuls to the ministry of the 
interior. In this situation he soon found, probably, 
that the eflects of human passions are not so easily 
submitted to the calculus as those of the forces of 
nature; at all events his success as a minister of 
state was by no means commensurate with his high 
reputation as a mathematician. Bonaparte, who 
himself aspired to the renown of science, and who 
always manifested the most friendly dispositions 
towards Laphice, said of him, in reference to the 
inaptitude which he displayed in the management of 
practical matters, that he never seised any question 
in its true point of view, that he sought for subtleties 
in every thmg, that his ideas were problematical, and 
that, in short, he carried into the administration the 
spirit of the infinitesimal calculus. The same year 
he was called to a place in the senate: of which body 
he was subsequently vice-chancellor and president. 
In 1806, he was raised to the dignitr of Count of the 
Empire. But althoi)^ he was uidebted for all these 
offices and honours to the personal fisvour of Bona- 
parte, yet, on the emperor's reverse of fortune in 
1814, he was one of the first to posh matters to 
extremity against his ancient benefiictor, and to votoi 
for the overthrow of the imperial power, and the 
establishment of a provisional government On the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons, the frcility with 
which he had deserted his fonaer master, and his seal 
in the service of the restored dynasty, were rewarded 
with the title of marquis, and a seat in the chamber 
of peers. How difi'erent the fiite of his amiable and 
niore «q>right and consistent colleague Monge, vho^ 
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4M tiM saJae oooiskn, wM ikript of hit employmeoU^ 
■od had hit name eiwed fipom the list of the Institute^ 
because he had the Biagnantmity to respect, io his 
fidlcn fortunes, the man whom he liad professed to 
reTerenoe and admire in the plenitude or his power. 
Jn 1616, Lapiace was named a member of the French 
Academy, an honour to which he was eminently 
entitled bj the admirable clearness, and purity, and 
elegance of his style. He died in March* 1827, full 
of years and glory. His principal works are his 
TV-aiie de Micanique eSlette (1799— l<d05, four toIs., 
4to) ; his Thivrie du Mouvemtni des Planetes ; JStsai 
sur ies PrfAuAUitit; and TkSorie anaisftijue des Pro- 
boMitSs. 

LAPLAND ; the most northern country in Europe, 
boundeii north by the Arctic ooeauy east by the White 
sea, south by Sweden, and west by Norway and the 
Atlantic Its extreme breadth is estimated to be 
£00 miles, and its length, from cape Orlof, on the. 
White sea, to the entrsnce of Saltersfiord, on the At- 
lantic, about 700. Lapland is divided into three parts, 
called MusiiaHt SwedUh^ and Danithy or Norwegian. 
The part of Lapland lying along the northern shore 
of tile ffulf of Botimia, consists of an extensive plain, 
abounmng in immense forests of spruce and Scots 
fir ; but at the distance of eighty mUes from that in- 
land sea, the ground becomes gradually elevated, aiid 
is at last full M lofty mountains, which rise, between 
the latitude of O?** and es*" SO', to a height of from 
A500 to 6200 feet, which, in tliis hyperboKan region, 
is 2700 feet above the line of perp^ual congeli^on. 
Tlie priodpal rivers are the Tomeo, the Keml, the 
Lulaa, and Pitea. The Yana, the principal river in 
tlie north-east, and the Alien, the principal in the 
Doitii-west, both run into the Northern ocean. In 
lakes, Lapland, particularlr its mountainous nart, 
abounds. In the maritime districts, there prevails an 
approach to uniformity of temperature ; the wint^ 
are not severe, but the summers are raw and foffgy ; 
while, in the interior, the winter is intensely cold, nut 
the heat of summer is steady and fructifying. The 
mean annual temperature at the North C^w Oat 71^ 
11' SO") is six degrees higher than at Enontekis, in 
the interior (in lat. 68<> Sa) ; yet, at the latter, the 
thermometer rises, in July, to 64"*, while, at the Cap^ 
it seldom reaches 60. LapUind abounds in iron ; and 
oopoer, lead, sine and arsenic are not uncommon. 
Barley, or big, is the most common grain. In the 
low ground, rye is likewise cultivated, and occasionally 
oats. The faerry.bearinff plants also are numerous. 
The most common animids are hares ; the others are 
bears, martens, gluttons, beavers, otters, ermines, 
squirrels, lemmings (or mountain rats), foxes, and 
iiolves. The domestic quadrupeds are oxen, cows, 
docs, sheep and goats. The reindeer is the most 
vaniable animal in Lapland. It serves as the princi- 
pal beast of burden; its milk is highly valued, and its 
fl^sh supplies the chief nourishment of the inhabitants. 
The mountain Laplanders have no fixed liabitation, 
but wander about in quest of food for their flocks of 
reindeer, and lodfje in tents or huts, which are usually 
about nine feet in height, and twelve in length. 
Their diet is chiefly of animal food. During winter, 
they carry on some traffic with .the Swedes. Hiis 
takes place at Tomeo, and other towns on the gulf 
of Botimia, and consists in exchanging skins, furs, 
dried fish, venison, and gloves, for iGnnel, doth, 
hemp, copper, iron, and various utensils, but particu- 
lariy for spirituous liquors, meal, salt and tobacco. 
The Laplanders, or, as they call themselves Same, 
{Laplander, or Lappe, being merely a nicluiame), are 
a natwn of Finnish extraction. The population is 
estimated thus: igoo iu Swedish Lapland, nearly 
6000 in Norwegian, and 8800 in Russian. Besides 
thesoj there lu« in the country several colonies of 



Swedes, Norwegians and Finn. Tba whole popiri*- 
tion of the country^ which is as lane as France, can- 
not exceed 65,000. The height of the Laplandiers is 
between four and t'9^ feet ; often less, lliey are of 
a dark complexion, with black liair ; strong, haidy 
and actiye. They are naturally gentle and mud; liave 
no characteristic vices nor virtues. Generally speak- 
ing, they have little excitability, but lore their 
country, and are happy in their way. They tan hides, 
make twine of the sinews of the reindeer, weave 
coverings for their tents, knit gloves, make wooden 
utensils, canoes, sledges, and the necessary articles of 
dress. The dress of both sexes is nearly tlie same ; 
that of the women is almost solely distinguistied by 
their ornaments. Both sexes wear caps, ooats, 
trowsers and boots, either of leather or fur and coarse 
doth. In sunuier, they live in tents ; in winter, in 
huts built of poles covered with bMi twigs and 
earth, having at the top a hole for the smoke. They 
live on fish and the flesh of remdeer. Aooordtnc to 
their food, the Laplanders are divided into RcioSeer 
Laplandera or Mountain Laplanders, and Fishing 
Laplanders. The former wander from pasture to 
pasture with their reindeer. A wealthy Laplander 
possesses a thousand or more of these animals, wliidi 
are used to draw the sledges, and to carry loads. 
The Fishing Laplanders, however, who possess few 
or no reindeer, Uve almost entirely on fish. They kill 
sables and bunds, and catch the eider-dudL, as do also 
the Reindeer Laplanders, if, by disease or otiier asis- 
fortunes, they lose their reindeer. The Laplanders 
formerly worshipped fetiches. At present, tiiey are 
all liaptised, but they have mixed their old supersti- 
tions with Christianity, which lias lieen forced upon 
them ; and it is not uncommon for a Laplander to be 
baptised whenever he comes to a populous place 
where there are missionaries. 

LAPO, AaNOLPH, a cdebiated sculptor and archi- 
tect, bom at Florence, 1282, first introduced a better 
taste mto architecture by Ids great works, and rery 
happily united solidity and grace. He began tlie 
building of the cathedral of Florence (to which Bro. 
ndleschi afterwards added the admirable dome), the 
strong walls of Florence, the convent at Assist, and 
several churches and other edifices at Florence, He 
died m 1300. 

LAPSE, in ecclesiastical law ; a dip or onisian of 
a patron to present a derk to a benefice within six 
months of its being Toid ; in which case, the benefice 
is said to be hi lapee, or lapeed, and the i%ht of pfe- 
sentation devolves to the ordinary. 

LAPSED LEGACY is whera the legatee dies be- 
fore the testator, or where a legacy is given upon a 
future contingency, and the legatee dies befocv the 
contingency happens. 

LAPSIDED ; the state of a ship which is built in 
such a manner as to hare one side heaTier tluui the 
other, and, by consequence, to retain a constant hwl 
or inclination towanu the heavier ; unless whoi she 
b brought upright by placing a greater quantity of 
the cargo or ballast on the other sSde. 

LAPWING Uringa vanellue, Lin.). Hits bini U 
about the sise m a pigeon, and beloi^ to the siii|« 
and plover tribe. It is found hi Europe in large flockv 
except during the pairing season, when it separates 
for the purposes of hicubation. The female lays four 
egRS, or a dirtv olive, spotted with black : she nihkes 
no nest, but deposits them upon a little dry gY«m» 
ruddy scraped together : the young birds run about 
very soon after they are hatchA Dorii^ tha 
period, the old ones are very assiduoos in their at- 
tention to their charge : on the approach of aav 
person to the place of their deporit, they fiutinr 
round his head with great Inquietude, aad. if he 
persists in advancing, they will endeavour lo drav 
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him away, by ranoing off as if lame, and {nviUnr 
punuiL Tb^ birds have a singular mode of coip 
lectin^ their food, which consists of vorms. Whan 
they otMerre the small elevation in the gromid which 
the worm makes before it returns below ground, in 
(he morning, by emptying itself, they gently open it 
at top with their mil, and tap on the ground, at 
the me of it. This attracts the worm to the sur- 
fiice, when it becomes the prey of the ingenious 
hunter. These birds are very lively and active, 
being almost continually in motioo, sporting and 
frolicking in the air, in all directions, and assuming 
a yariety of attitudes. They run along the ground 
very nimbly, and spring and bound from spot to spot 
with grfat agility. In the month of Octolier, they 
are very lat, and are then said to be excellent eatnig. 
Their ecgs are considered a great delicacy, and bring 
h%h prk^ in the London markets. 

LAQUERING ; the laymg on metals coloured nr 
transparent varnishes, to produce the appearance of 
a different colour in the metal, or to preserve it from 
rust. Thus iaquered brass appears gilt, and tin is 
made yellow. Seed-lac is the diief composition for 
laqoers, but turpentine malces &.cheaper laqiier. 

LARBOARD ; a name given by seamen to the 
left side of a ship, when the spectator's fiice is turned 
in the direction of the head. 

Larboard'Thck is when a ship is close-hauled, with 
the wind blowing on her larboard side. 

LARCENY is the fraudulent taking by a person of 
tlie goods of anothor, without his consent, with the 
intent, on the part of the taker, to appropriate them 
to his own use. As to the takin^^, the mere removing 
of tlie goods b sufficient to constitute the crime ; as, 
wiiere the thief took down goods and pnt them into 
a parcel, for the purpose of carrying them away, but 
was detected and arrested before carrying them 
away, this was held to be a sufficient taking to con- 
stitute larceny. But, wliere a person only dianged 
the position of a juickage of cloth, by raising it on 
end, for the purpose of taking out the cloth from the 
bale, and was detected in his purpose before he had 
opened the bale, this was faela not to be a sufficient 
taking to amount to this offence. The doctrine, in 
this respect, is, that, to make the crime of larceny, 
the person ommitting it must get the article Into his 
possessbn. The intent is a material circumstance ; 
ibr, if one person takes the goods of another openly, 
before his eyes, though with the design of appropriatr 
ing diem to his own use, it is not larceny, Imt only 
a trespass : so, if goods be taken by negligence or 
mistake, it is not Ivceny ; as if sheep stray into one's 
flock, and he shears th<^ by mistake, as his own. 
The necessity of an intention to steal, in order to 
oonstitute laiceny, is illustrated by the case of a ser- 
Tant's assisting some thieves to steal his master's 
goods, with the consent of his master, merely that 
ue thieves, who had previously formed the design of 
committing the theft, might be detected : it was held 
not larceny on the part of the servant, but it was 
held to be so on the part of the other*, though it was 
objected, in their behalf, that the.>taking was not 
against the consent of the master, it being essential 
to larceny, that it should be committed against the 
owner's consent ; but die court held it to come under 
this description of crime, for tlie thieves had previous- 
ly fbrmed the design of stealing the goods, and the 
master did not consent to their appr^iriating them 
'to their own use, but only to their proceeding so for 
that they might be' detected and convicted of the 
crfme. 

If a person has property in goods, and a right to 
the possession of them, he cannot, in general, commit 
tlie crime of larceny in taking them, but, if he only 
his the custody of them, and no p ro p er ty in them. 



he mav steal them. Tims, if a bsllee or lessee of 
chattels appropriates them to his own use, it is fiot, 
in general, laroeny. Yet it has httn held that, when 
a common carrier, having charge of a package or box 
of goods, opens it and ttfes out a part of the goods, 
wiui the faitent to steal them, this is theft But the 
common law makes a very subtile distinction in this 
respect ; for, though breaking the package, and tak- 
ing a part, with the design of appropriating the arti- 
cles, is theft, yet selling the whole packace entire 
has been held not to be so, but only the viouition of a 
trust. The cases where a chattel is taken by a per- 
son to whom it has been faitnisted, and who converts 
it to his own use, present very nice discriminations 
of larceny from mere breaches of trust, in regard to 
which . the distinction is made by various circna*. 
stances. If the person gets possession of the goods 
under a false pretence, with the design of stealing 
them, yet, if they come into his possession on a con- 
tract or trust, it has been held, in many cases, not to 
be a larceny; as, where a horse was baigidned for at a 
foir, and the purchaser rode him off, saying hewouM 
returo directly and pav the purchase money, but did 
not come back at all, having intended to swindle 
the vender, it was held not to be theft. If, however, 
the purpose for which the arttele was intrusted to 
another is accomplished, and he afterwards converts 
it to his own use, with the intention of stealing it, this 
is laromy ; as, where a horse was let to go to a cer- 
tain place and back, and the hirer, having gone and 
retunied, then sold the horse, it was held to be thefL 
for, die particular purpose for which the horse had 
been intrusted to him, had been served. And the 
courts genoally lean towards construing the offence 
to be a brceny, and not merely a trespass, where tiie 
party gains possesskm by some folse pretence, with 
the original intent to steal ; and with good reason, 
since it is adding a Iveach of trust to the crime of 
larceny. If the owner does not part with the poo- 
session of the goods, though the person, intending to 
steal them, contrives to bring them within his reach 
liy some fidse pretence, this raises no doubt of its 
being a larceny ; as, where one sent to a hosier's for 
a quantity of stockings, under pretence of wishing to 
purchase some, and having selected a part out of a 
parcel brought hj a servant, which he pretended he 
was going to purchase, under some pretence, sent 
the servant away, and then decamped with the whole 
parcel, it was held to be larceny, for tlie owner had 
never intrusted him with the parcel, or consented to 
part with the possession. The same construction 
was put upon the case, when a servant was sent with 
some gooos to a certain person, and another, pre- 
tending to be the person to whom they wen sent, 
received them, with the intent of stealing them. 
The cases of ring-dropping are instances of it ; such 
getting p o ss e ss ion of^ money or goods by false pre- 
tences, being held to be brceny, though the goods 
come into the possession of the thief by consent of 
the owner ; that is, wlien a pefson, in company with 
another, pretends to find a ring, wMch was prrvion^ 
ly dropped for the purpose, and the companion, being 
imposea upon, proposes to share in the good fortune, 
to which the tinder consents; but not having money, 
proposes to his oompank>n to take the ripg, givinr 
cash, a watch, or something of half the supposed 
value of the ring, as a pledge, until he can aispose 
of the ring, when its value is to be equally divided 
The transfer havfaig been made, the swindler goes 
off with the article that he has received, and his com- 
panion fbids the ring is of little value. This is held 
to be lareeny. 

As to the kinds of things, the taking of which is 
larceny, they must, aocwding to the common law, 
be penonal property, ft bahig a maxim that, thoogh 
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re»l estata may be treflpaand upon, it cannot be sto- 
Jeo ; and so fixtures, and wfaaterer is a pari of the 
res/ffy, as it is called, could liot be subjects of lar- 
ceny. Thus it was held that a standing tree, fruit 
upon the tree, ore in a mine, a fence, Im, brass, or 
other metal, attached to a building, a copper boiler 
■et in bridu, and whatever else would pass by a 
conveyance of an estate, was not a sulgect of larceny, 
and the taking of such thbss was only a trespass on 
the real estate. But this aisUnctioa is mostly abol- 
ished by statutes, for which tliere was the stronger 
reason, as many of these things were such as were 
peculiarlir exposed to be stolen. So, again, by the 
common law, the feloniously taking of written instru- 
ments, they not bein|^ oonsiderea as property, but 
merely as evidence of contracts, was held not to be 
larceny ; but this doctrine has been partially abro- 
gated by statutes, and the felonious taking of bonds, 
bills of exchange, &c., is larceny. As to animals, 
birds, &c., the felonious taking of domesticated ones 
is felony ; but it is not so with those esteemed to be 
of a wild nature, as bears, foxes, &c., although 
they may belong to, or have been purchased by 
some inaividual, unless they are tamed, or are in 
the possession and under the control of some one. 
The felonious taking of a hive of bees is held to be 
larceny, unless it m a wild hive in the forest, the 
takinff of which is held not to be larceny. Nothing 
can be stolen which is not a sulyect of property ; but 
the crime of larceny is not confined to tlie depriv- 
ing the owner of the possession of the article. It is 
sufficient to constitute the offence, to take the article 
from the possession of one having only a special 
property, as a carrier or other bailee ; and it is a 
sufficient allegation of the ownership, in the indict- 
ment, to state that the article belonged to such per- 
son having a special property. In regard to shrouds 
and coffins of lead, or other materials of value, the 
question of ownership has heretofore been made, and 
they are held to belong to the heirs, executors, or 
legatees of the person oeoeasad, and it may be so 
alleged in the indictment 

Larcreny was formerly divided in England into 
two kinds, grand and petty; the former being the 
stealing of an article over the value of one shilling, 
the latter, that of an article not over that value. 
But this distinction was abolished by a statute of 7 
and 8 George IV. In England, the punishment for 
grand larceny was death ; but, roost frequently, of 
mte years, it has been commuted for transportation ; 
and, now, the punishment of all simple larceny, of 
whatever value, is, by the statute above-mentioned, 
imprisonment or transportation. Great discretion is 
necessarily left with the court, in regard to the 
punishment for this offence. Some species of lar- 
ceny, as from the person, are more severely punished 
than others, by the English law ; and a larceny com- 
mitted in a dwelling-house, by night, is generally 
considered an aggravated crime, and is punished 
accordingly. A severer punishment is awarded, on 
a second or third conviction of the same offender. • 

LARCH (laruc); a genus of plants, included, by 
many able botanists, together with.the spruces, under 
pinus ; and, indeed, there seems to be no essential 
difference in the parts of fructification ; the leaves, 
however,* are in separate sheaths, and differ from 
those both of pines and spruces, in beln^ fiisciculate 
and deciduous. The American larch, or hackmatack, 
is a noble tree, with a straight trunk, often rising to 
the height of 100 feet, and giving out numerous 
•lender branches. It is a native of Canada, the 
northern parts of the United States of America, and 
the higher regions df the Alleghany mountains. Its 
southern limit along the sea-coast may be placed at 
about latitude 41^ ; but it is not very abundant 



even in Vermont, New Hampshire, aad Maine, la 
Canada, aooordinr to Michaux, it constitutes extra « 
sive masses of forest on the upper parts of the 
Saguenai, and about lake Mistassios; and it was 
oljserved, by major Long, as for westward as lake 
Winnipeg. The wood, though heavy, is very highly 
valued, being remarkably strong and dorable, and 
fiir superior to that of any pineorspmce. In Maine, 
it is always used for the knees of vessels, when it 
can be procured. The European larch, a tree very 
similar in stature and appeannoe, but having oonta 
of double the sise, is found througliont Siberia, and 
in most of tlie northern and mountainous paits uf 
Europe. It is, however, entirely wanting in Britain 
and tJie Pyrenees. The wood is used fM* a variety 
of purposes, and is exceedinaly durable. An imitanoe 
is recorded of a vessel buut of cypress and larch, 
which must have remained under water for a thoa- 
sand years, and the timbw of which had become so 
hard as to resist, enUrely, the tools of the workmen. 
It is much used, in naval architecture, for masts aad 
the frame-work of vessels, being capable of sus- 
taining much greater pressure even than oak ; and, 
in Switaerland, entire houses have been oonstrncted 
of it, which, however, have the disadvantage of 
becoming brown, or even black, with age. It 
affords excellent staves for casks, capable of holding 
spirituous liquor. The article of commerce called 
Venice turpentine is obtained from this tree ; and a 
single individual will yield seven or eight pounds, 
annually, for forty or fifty years. The wood, bow- 
ever, is injured by the process. The celebraied 
cedar of Leiianon, the largest and most majestic of 
the ami/era of the eastern continent, is also a 
species of larch. Besides mount Lebanon, wberv 
the few remaining stocks are preserved with religi- 
ous veneration, it inhabits Siberia and the Himma- 
laya mountains. The cones are much larger tlian 
those of the preceding species. The wood is said to 
be soft, and of very little value. 

LARCHER, Peter Hemry, an eminent French 
scholar and translator, was bom at Dijon, October 
12, 1726. He was an intense student of Greek 
literature, and an assiduous collector of early edi- 
tions. His first translation was the Eleeira of 
Euripides, which attracted little attentioii; but he 
became a contributor to several literary jourmls, 
and translated from the English the Mawimua 
Scribleru9y from Pope*s Miscellanies, and Sir Jolin 
Pringle's Observations on the Diseases of the Army. 
He also wrote notes to the French version of Hudi- 
bras. He followed with a translation of the Greek ro- 
mance of Cher«» and Callirhoe, which was reprinted 
in the Bibiiotheque des Bomana. In 1767, a dif- 
ference took place between him and Voltaire, on 
whose Philosophy of History he published remari^s, 
under the title of a Supplement ; to which the latter 
replied in his well known De/enMe de mon Ontle, 
Larcher rejomed in a Reponse d la Defenae de m«<i 
Oncle, with which the controversy ceased un his 
part ; but not so with the merciless wit of his o|j|ion- 
ent. He soon after undertook a translation uf 
Herodotus, and, in 1774, published his leamrd 
MSmoire eur Fenue, to which the academy of in- 
scriptions awarded their prise. His tianslaUon of 
Xenophon led to his behie elected into that aoadmy. 
His Herodotus was puluished in 1786, of whidi a 
new and very improved edition appeared in iSlW 
He was subsequently received into tJie institute* and 
finally appointed professor of Greek in the imperi»l 
university, but was too aged for active service, lie 
died December 22, 1 8 12, and was regretted as an 
accomplished scholar and amiable man. 

LARD ; the fat of swine, winch difim in Its situ* 
ation from that of almost every other quadmped, as 
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tt ecfftn the bhIbibI »11 ovfr, and fonna a UnA, dis- 
tinct, and oontiniied teytr betwixt the flesh and the 
skilly Bomewbat like the Uttiiber in whales, applica- 
ble to Tarkms purposes, both calinuy and medicinal, 
and pnrtlcttlany to the composition of ointments. 
The usual mode of preparation is, to melt it in a jar 
placed in a kettle of water, and in this state to boil it, 
and ran it into bladders that have been cleaned with 
greaicaie. The smaller the bladders are, the better 
the lard will keep. The fiu which adheres to the parts 
oonncctfld with the intestines, differs from oommoulard, 
and is preferable for the greasine of carriage wheels. 

L ARDNER, Natbanibl ; a learned divine, bom 
1684, at Hawkhurst, in Kent. At the age of six- 
teen, he was sent to the university of Utrecht, and 
afiefwards to that of Leyden. He retuined to Eng- 
land in 1703, md commenced a preacher about the 
age of twenty-Ave. In 1713, he went to reside in 
the fionily of lady Treby, as domestic chaplain, and 
tator to her son, whcmi he afterwards accompanied 
oo a tour through part of France and the Netherlands. 
In 1723, he was engaged, in conjunction with other 
ministers, in carrying on a course of lectures at a 
chapel io the old Jewry, London. In 1727, lie pub- 
lished in 2 vols., 8vo, the first part of the Credibility 
of the Gospel History: the twelfth part appeared in 
1766, and was followed by three supplementary 
volumes, comprising a history of the apostles and 
evangelists, with observations on the New Testament. 
The university of Aberdeen, in 1745, conferred on 
him the degree of D. D. In the latter part of his 
life, he retired to Hawkhurst, where he died, July 
24, 1768, at the age of eighty-four. Besides his 
principal work, he was the author of Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian 
Religion (1764—67, 4 vols., 4to); the History of the 
Heretics of the two first Centuries (4to, 1780) ; a 
Vindication of three of our Saviour's Miracles, and 
other theological compositions. A collective edition 
of his works, with his life by doctor Kippis, was pub- 
lished fai 1788 (II vols., 8vo.) 

LARES (fdmiliarea) were the domestic and fiimily 
tutelary gods among the Romans. Ther were 
images ofwood, stone and metal, and genemlly stood 
upon the hearth in a kind of shrine {lararium). The 
higher classes had them also in their bedchambers or 
private lararia (domestic chapels). On important 
occasions, a young pig, a lamb, or a calf, was sacri- 
ficed to them. From these domestic lares must be dis- 
tinguished those which were publicly worshipped by 
the whole state, by a city or class of men. Silvanus 
was the general lar of the peasants, and Mars of the 
soldiery. The public laret were twin sons of Mercury 
and the nymph Lara. At Rome, in the beginning 
of May, a festival was solemnised in honour of them, 
and of the reigning emperor, who was considered a 
public lar. See Penaiet. 

LARISSA, a city of Tbessaly, on the Peneus, 
celebrated in ancient times for its bull-fights, which 
were conducted in the same manner as Uiey are at 
present in Madrid, was. the rendesvous place of 
Julius Caesar's army before the battle of Pharsalia. 
It is now the lamst, richest, and most populous city 
in Thessaly, ana the seat of a Greek archbishopric, 
with 4000 houses, and 25,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about one fourth are G reeks. It has houses for dyeing 
yam, manufactories of morocco leather, considerable 
oommeroe, and some attention is paid to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. It was the head-quarters and centre 
of the military operations of the Turks against the 
Greeks finom the time of All Pacha, who laid the 
iboudation of his power in Larissa. From this city 
also, Koursdud Pacha, and all the other seraskiers 
who succeeded him, commenced their campaigns 
agakHt Livadaa and Epirus. 



LARIYE, J. Mavdoit db, one of the most dis* 
tineuished tragic actors of France, after Lekain and 
TBuna, was bom in 1749, at La Rochelle. Having 
made his diM in Lyons, he appeared in Paris, in 1771. 
He was particularly distinguished in heroic parts. 
During the reign of terror, he was arrested, and 
saved only l^ a secretary of the committee of public 
safety, who destroyed the proofs against him and the 
other actors. Bobre new documents could be col* 
lected, Robespierre was overthrown. GeofEroy's eri- 
HfueM, and Talma's risiuff fome induced him to leave 
the stage rather eariy. He bought a country-eeat in 
the vaUey of Montmorency, and was elected mayor 
of the place. In 1806, he went, for a short time, to 
the court of Joseph Bonaparte then king of Naples, 
to establish a French theatre in his capital. In 1816, 
he appeared once more in the part of TancrMe, 
though sixty-seven years old, for a charitable purpose, 
with mat success. Larive died in 1822. Of his 
several works, the most important is his Cours de 
DeclamaiuM (3 vols., Paris, 1804—1810). 

LARK (akiuda). In this genus of birds, the bill 
is straight, slender, bending a little towards the end, 
and sharp^pointed ; the nostrils are covered with 
feathers, and the tongue bifid. The toes are free, 
the hinder one thickest, and nearly equal to the 
outer. There are several species which deserve 
notice. 

The slcy-lark {A. arvemit), which is the most har- 
monious of this musical family, is almost universally 
dififused throughout Europe, is every where extremely 
prolific, and sought for. These birds are easily 
tamed, and become so fiuniliar as to eat from the 
hand. The sky-lark commences his song early in 
the spring, and continues it during the whole sum- 
mer, and is one of those few birds that chant whilst 
on the wing. When it first rises from the earth, its 
notes are feeble and interrupted ; as it ascends, how. 
ever, they gradually swell to their full tone, and, long 
alter the burl has reached a height where it is lost to 
the eye, it still continues to charm the ear with its 
melody. It mounts almost perpendicularly, and by 
successive springs, and descends in an oblique direc- 
tion, unless threatened with danger, when it drops 
like a stone. The female forms her nest on the 
ground, generally between two clods of earth, and 
lines it with dry grass. She lays four or five eggs, 
which are hatched in about a fortnight, and eHh 
generally produces two broods in the year. In tlie 
autumn, when these birds assemble in flocks, they 
are taken in vast numbers. Pennant states that as 
many as 4000 dosen have been caught near Dunstable 
alone. 

The wood-lark {A. arborea) is distinguished by its 
small siae and less distinct colours. It is generally 
found near the borders of woods, perches on trees, 
and sings during the night, so as sometimes to be 
mistaken for the nightingale. When kept in a cage, 
near one of the latter birds, it often strives to excel 
it, and, if not speedily removed, will fall a victim to 
emulation. The fenude lays five eggs, of a dusky 
colour, interspersed with deep^own spots, and like 
the former spedes, raises two broods in the year. 

There b but one trae lark, the shore-lark (A. 
alpettrit), found in America, and this is also an 
inhabitant of Europe, though it is much more com- 
mon, and migrates farther south, in America. It is of 
a reddish drab colour, with a whitish tint beneath ; a 
broad patch on the breast and under each eye, as 
well as the lateral tail feathers black. 

The brown htfk of Wilson properly belongs to the 
genus anthus. This bird, however, possesses many 
of the habits of the lark, as that of singing when ris. 
ing on the wing, seldom perching on trees, buildinpr 
on the ground, &c The brown lark is also au 
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inhabitant of both continents. It is of a pale rofbus 
colour beneath, with the breast spotted with block : 
tail feathers Uackish, the outer half white; the 
second, white at lip. It is usually found in open 
fields, cultivated grounds, &c., near the water, and 
feeds exclusively on insects. 

The meadow-lark, which Wilson classed with the 
alauda, does not belong to this genus, being a 
siurnut, or rather a stumella (Viell), a genus some* 
what allied to alauda. 8ee Meadow-Lark, 

LARKSPUR {delphinium) ; a genus of plants allied 
to the ranunculus and coliunl^ne, distinguished by its 
petaloid calyx, the superior leaflet of whidi teminates 
in a long spur. The stem is herbaceous, bearing 
alternate leaves, which are usually very much divided; 
and the flowers are disposed in tenninal racemes. 
Some of the species are common in our gardens, 
where they are cultivated for the beauty and oriliiant 
colours of their flowers, the prevailing tint of which 
is' blue. Fifty species are known, au belonging to 
the northern hemisphere, and most of them to the 
regions around the Mediterranean and Black seas. 
Five only inhabit North America. 

LAROCHE.JACQUELIX. See Roche Jacptelin, 
and La VeiuUe. 

LA ROMANA, MARQtJis nx. See Romana» 

LARTA. See^rfa. 

LARV^; a name given to evil spirits and appar- 
itions, which, according to the notions of the Romans, 
issued from their graves in the night, and came to 
terrify the world. The word properly signifies a nuuky 
whose horrid and uncouth appearance serves to fright- 
en children. See Lemureo, 

LASCARIS; the name of two noble Greeks of the 
fifteenth century, descendants of the imperial fiimily, 
and both natives of Constantinople, who, on the tak- 
ing of that capital by the Turks, in 1453, fled to 
Italy. 

CoHstaniiney the elder, settled first at Milan, where 
he was received into the grand^uke's household, as 
tutor to his daughter. He afterwards visited Rome 
and Naples, in which latter city he opened a school 
of eloquence, and, finally, took up his abode at Mes- 
sina, whither the fame of his literary attainments, 
especially in the Greek language, attracted many 
distingubhed disciples, and, among others, the cele- 
brated Pietro Bembo, afterwards known as the car- 
dinal of that name. He was the author of a Greek 
Grammar, and of some other works in that language 
and in Latin, which were first printed at Milan, hi 
1476, and akain at Venice, in 1495, at the Aldine 
press. H e died about the close of the century. 

John, the younger of the two, snmamed Rhynda- 
cenus, took up hb residence at Padua, under the 

Brotection of Lorenio de* Medici, who distinguished 
im by his favour, and despatch^ him into Greece, 
to purchase valuable manuscripts. The sultfem's 
orders gained him access to the libraries, so that he 
accomplished bis mission much to the satisfaction of 
his employer, and enriched tlie Florentine collection 
with the fruits of hisfesoirches. In 1494, he quitted 
Italy, and entered the service of Louis Xl I. of 
France, who made him his envoy to the Venetian 
senate; but, on the elevation of John de' Medici to 
the popedom, by the title of Leo X., Lascans went 
to Rome, at the invitation of that pontifi*, and, on the 
foundation of his Greek college there, was appointed 
its first principal, and superintendent of the Greek 
press. To promote the ends of this institution, of 
which the ascertaining and preserving the true pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language was one of the 
chief, Lascaris made a second Journey into Greece, 
and brought back with him some youths of good 
fikmilies, who were to communicate and re^ve 
instruction. The remainder of his life was divided 



between Paris, where he assSstedr Funds 1. in fc 
ing Uie royal library, and Rome, in which latter 
d^ he died of the gout, at the age of ninety, in 1535. 
He published a translation of Polybius and of the 
Argonautics of ApoUonios, together with a Greek 
Antiiology (1494, mlio); annotations on the works of 
Sophocles and Homer; four of the plays of Euripides; 
and a collection of epigrams and apophthegms in 
Greek and Latin (Paris, 4to, 1527). 

LASCARS; native Indian sailors, many of viuMn 
are in the service of the East India companj* 

LAS CASAS. See Casas, 

LASCY, PxTBa, count de; a military officer, bom 
m Ireland,- in 1678. After the conquest of Ireland 
by William IIL, he entered the French service. After 
the peace of Ryswick, he entered into the Austrian 
army and served against the Turks. He was next 
employed by the kbg of Poland, and then by Peter 
the Great of Russia. In 1709, be was womidcd at 
Pultowa; and he assisted in the taking of Riga, of 
which he was made governor. He was made a littt. 
tenanUgeneial in 1780. Catharine 1. appointed him 
governor of Livonia. He died in 1751, liaviiig 
attained the rank of fieldnnanhal. llie priooe dS 
Liane published a collection of the works, and a jour- 
nal of the campaigns, of marshal Lascy. 

LASCY, Jossni Francis MAuaica, count de, con 
of the forcing, was bom at Petersburg, in 17S& 
In 114^ he entered into the Austrian service, and 
made a campaign in Italy. He gradually rose to 
tlie rank of general, after nsving displayed his mili- 
tary talents at the battles of Lowosits, Brasho, and 
Hochkirchen ; and, in 1700, he penetrated to BerUn, 
at the head of 15,000 men; for which bold exploit, 
he was made a commander of the order of Maria 
Theresa, and, in 1762 received the baton of narshaL 
Under Joseph II., he was a member of the oouacil 
of war at Vienna, and was tbeanthor of the military 
regulations adopted by that prince. He was employed 
against the Turks in 1788, and again after the 
death of Laudohn. He died at Vienna, November 
30, 1801. 

LASHER (coHut eearpiw); a fbrmidablfrJooiking 
and singular fish, l)elooging to the great oidcr cf 
aeanthopierygieuM (Cuvier). It is about half a loot 
long, having the head and anterior partmnch larger 
in proportion than the posterior. The head Is 
bladLish, the black variegated with pale and bladL 
patches, placed transversely; sides divided by a 
rough longitudinal line, below whioh they are yaUow, 
becoming whiter as they approadi the belly. The 
gilUcovers and head are furnished with fctmidahle 
spines, which are capable of infiicting a palaftd 
wound, which circumstances appears to have been 
well known to the ancients: '* Ei eapOit dmm mod- 
iurw eeerpiue «#».'> This fish has the &cttlty of 
swelling out its gill-covers and dieeks to an enor- 
mous siie. It is found in all parts of the northern 
Atlantic ocean, being very frequent abont Newfiovod- 
land and the Eastern States, where it is called wcol- 
ping. In Greenland, it fonns a favourite artide of 

LASSA; a dty of Asia, the capital of Great Thi- 
bet, little known to Europeans. It is chiciy distin- 
guished as the residence of the Dalai4ama, or the 
great head of the Shaman religion. H«BOe It is 
usually crowded with royal and noUe pevsoaagcs^ 
from all parts of Asia, who come to pe e s ee t tSeir 
homage, and to offer splendid pmsents to this 
earth^ divinity. Lon. 91* fi' E.; lat 89* 30^ N. 
See Lama. 

LASSO, OsLANoo Di (Orlandtts Lassos); one of 
the greatest musicians of the sixteenth century. He 
was oom at Mens, in Hafaiauti in ISSOi Thnamn 
(De Thou) relates that he was carried ol( vWe a 
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child, on account of his fine Toic«. Perd. GonngB. 
viceroy of Sicily, took him to Italy and had him 
instracted in music. Hftving^ lost his voice in his eigh- 
teenth year, he 'was occupied three years in Naples as 
a teacher of music. He then became chapel-master in 
the Lateran church in Rome. Here he remained tvo 
years, ^nd then returned to his native country to see. 
his parents, whom, however, he did not find living. 
He tlien travelled, with Julius Csasar Bmncaodo, to 
England and France, and again lived, for some years, 
in Antwerp, whence he went to Munich as chapel- 
master to Albert duke of Bavaria. Charles IX. of 
France invited him to Paris ; but Lasso learned, on 
his way to that city, the death of the king, and was 
immediately re-established in his place by duke 
William. He remained in this office till his death. Or- 
lando was equally celebrated for his sacred and his 
secular music. He was the improver of figured 
counterpoint His productions were numerous, but 
are, at present, rarely to be met with. His sons 
published a collection of his motets under the name 
Magnum OpHS Musicum (Munich, 1604, 17 volumes, 
folio). In the royal library at Munich, is the richest 
collection of his works. 

LATAKIA (anciently Laodicea); a seaport in Syria, 
fifty miles south Antioch^ seventy south-west Aleppo, 
Ion. 3d« 44' K.; lat. 35<> 32' N.; population, in I8I0, 
about 10/XX) ; since reduced to 4000. It is a Greek 
bishop's see. It is situated at the base, and on the 
south side of a small peninsula, which projects half a 
league into the sea. Its port, like all the others on 
this coast, is a sort of basin, environed by a mole^the 
entrance of which is very narrow. It might contain 
twenty-five or thirty vessels, but the Turlu have suf- 
fered it to be so choked up as scarcely to admit four. 
Ships of above 400 tuns cannot ride there, and hardly 
a year passes, that one is not stranded in the entrance. 
Notwithstanding this, Latakia carries on a great com- 
merce, consistuig chiefly of tobacco, of which upwards 
of twenty cargoes are annually sent to Damietta. 
The returns from thence are rice, which is bartered, 
in Upper Syria, for oil and cottons. This place is 
subject to violent earthquakes. One, in 1796, 
destroyed a great part of the city, and 2000 of the 
inhfkbitants ; another^ ui 1822, overthrew a third of 
the buildings. 

LATERAN ; a square in Rome, so called from an 
ancient Roman family of the same name. Nero put 
to death the last possessor, Plautius Lateranus, and 
soiled his estates. Thus the Lateran palace became 
the property of the emperor. Constantino the Great 
gave it to the popes, who occupied it for 1000 years, 
until the removal of their residence from Rome to 
Avignon. The church of St John of Lateran, con- 
nected with this palace, was built by Constantino. It 
is the episcopal church of the pope, and the principal 
church of Rome ; hence the inscription over the prin- 
cipal door — " Omnium urbis et orbit ecclesiarum 
mater et caput (the mother and head of all the 
churches of tlie city and the world). It is also called 
the Lateran. Its great antiquity, the recollection of 
eleven councils which have been held in it, the rare 
relics which are preserved in It, and its splendid archi- 
tecture, render this church particularly worthy of 
observation. At the portal is the balcony, from 
which the pope bestows his blessing upon the people. 
At the chief altar of this church, none but the pope 
can read mass ; for within it is a wooden one of great 
antiquity, upon which the apostle Peter is 'said to 
have read mass. In this churcli, also, are to be seen 
the two stools of red marble, which have an opening 
In the middle of the seat, and which are said to have 
been used for the investigation of the sex of the newly 
elected pope ; but, in 3ie baths of Caracalla, where 
they were found, they were probably put to an entirely 
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different use. At the present time, every newly 
elected pope takes solemn possession of this church, 
accompanied by a cavakade. Upon the Lateran 
Place stands a chapel, to which belongs tlie Soa/a 
tanta (a staircase of twenty-eight steps, which is said 
to have come from the house of Pilate, and which 
believers ascend on their knees), and the chapel 
of San Giovanni in Fonte, built by the emperor 
Constantine, the cupola of which consists of eight 
porphyry pillars, considered the most beautiful in 
Rome. 

LATE WAKE ; a ceremony formerly used at 
foneralSj in some parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The evening after the death of any person, the rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased met at the house, 
attended by a bagpipe or fiddle. The nearest of kin, 
wife, son or daughter, opened a melancholy ball, 
dancinff and greeting (i. e. cryine violently) at the 
same tune, and this continued till daylight ; but witli 
gambols and frolics, among the younger part of the 
company. If the corpse remained unburied for two 
nights, the same rites were renewed. An anecdote 
is told of a disconsolate widow, who, on the opening 
of the ball, being asked by the piper what tune he 
should play, said, " Oh, mak it a light spring (lively 
tune), for my heart is heavy." 

LATIMER, Hugh, an eminent English prelate 
and reformer in the sixteenth century, was the son 
of a respectable yeoman at Thurcaston, in Leicester- 
shire, where he was 1>oni about the year 1470. He 
received his early education at a country school, 
whence he was removed to Cambridge in his 
fourteenth year. He first became openly obnoxious 
to the enemies of innovation, by a series of dis- 
courses, in which he dwelt upon the uncertainty of 
tradition, the vanity of works of supererogation, and 
the pride and usurpation of the Roman hierarchy. At 
length, the bishop of Ely interdicted his preaching 
within the jurisdiction of the university ; but doctor 
Barnes, prior of the Augustins, being firtendly to the 
reformation, licensed Latimer to preach in his chapel, 
which was exempt from episcopal interference. The 
progress of the new opinions was represented to car- 
dinal Wolsey, who, at the importunity of archbishop 
Warham, created a court of bishops and deacons to 
put the laws jn execution agahist heretics. Before 
this court, Bilney, and Latimer were summoned, and 
the former, who was deemed the principal, being 
induced to recant, the whole were set at liberty ; and 
Latimer was licensed, by the bishop of London, to 
preach throughout England. Bilney afterwards dis- 
claimed his abjuration, and suffered martyrdom r\ 
Norwich. The fate of his friend by no means inti- 
midated Latimer, who had the courage to write a 
letter of remonstrance to Henry VIII., on the evil ol 
prohibiting the use of the Bible in English. Although 
this epistle produced no elSsct, Henry presented the 
writer to the livmg of West Kinton, in Wiltshire. 
The ascendancy of Anne Boleyn, and rise of Thomas 
Cromwell, proved favourable to Latimer, and he 
was, in 1535, appointed bishop of Worcester. It 
was then the custom for bishops to make presents, 
on new-year's day, to the king, and, among the rest, 
Latimer waited at court with his gift, which, 
instead of a nurse of gold, was a New Testament, 
having the leaf turned down to this passage — 
'* Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. ^ 
Henry was not, however, offended ; and, when the 
sturdy prelate was, some time after, called before 
him to answer for some passages in a sermon whidi 
he had preached at court, he defended himself so 
honestly, that he was dismissed with a smile. The 
fall of Anne Boleyn and Cromwell prepared the way 
for reverses, and the six articles being carried in 
parliament, Latimer resigned his bishopric rather 
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tban hold any office So a church which enforced such 
terms of communion, and retired into the country. 
Here he remained in privacy, until obliged to repair 
to London for medical advice. There he was dis- 
covered by the emissaries of Gardiner, and imprisoned 
for the remainder of Henry's reign. On the acoe»- 
Biou of Edward, he was released, and became highly 
popular at court by his preaching, during that rugn, 
out never could be induced to resume ^his episcopal 
functions. He took up his abode with archbisAuip 
Cranmer at Lambeth, where his chief employment 
was to hear complaints and procure redress for the 
poor. Soon after Mary ascended the throne, Lati- 
mer was cited to appear before the council, in doing 
which, an opportunity was afforded him to quit the 
kingdom. He, however, prepared with alacrity to 
obey the citation, and, as he passed through Smith- 
field, exclaimed, " This place has long groaned for 
me." About the same time, Cranmer and bishop 
Ridley were also committed to the Tower, and the 
three prelates were confined in the same room. From 
the Tower they were conveyed to Oxford, and con- 
fined in the common prison, preparatory to a dispu- 
tation, in which Latimer behaved with intrepioity 
and simplicity, refusing to deliver any thing more 
than a free confession of his opinions. The three 
prpJates, although condemned, remained in prison 
sixteen months, chiefly because the statutes under 
which they had been tried had been formally repealed. 
In 1555, however, new and more sanguinary laws 
having been enacted, in support of the Roman reli- 
gion, a commission was issued by cardinal Pole, the 
pope*s legate, to try Latimer and Ridley for heresy. 
Much pains were taken, during this second trial, to 
hiduoe them to sign articles of subscription, which 
tJiey steadfastly refused, and were, in consequence, 
delivered over to the secular arm, and condemned to 
tlie flames. This sentence was put in execution about 
a fortnight after their condemnation, Oct. 16, 1555. 
At the place of execution, having thrown off the old 
gown which was wrapped about him, Latimer ap- 
peared in a shroud, prepared for the purpose, and, 
with his fellow-sufferer, was fieistened to the stake 
with an iron chain. A fogot, ready kindled, was 
then placed at Ridley's feeL to whom Latimer ex- 
claimed, *' Be of good comfort, master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this day light 'such a candle, 
Dy God's grace, in England, as, I trust, shall never 
be put out.'* He then recommended his soul to 
God, and, with firmness and composure, expired. His 

{)reachine was popular in his own times, in which 
lis simplicity, fomiliarity, and drollery were highl7 
estimated. 

LATIN EMPIRE. See Byzantine Emftire. 

LATIN LANGUAGE. See Roman Language 
and Literaiure. 

LATINS {Latini^ ; an ancient people of Latium 
in Itiiy, who sprang from a mixture of the aborigines 
with Arcadian-Peliugian and Trojan colonists. The 
derivation of their name is unknown. It is not pro- 
bable that they received it from king Latinus. Janus, 
Saturn, Picus, and Faunus, who were deified by their 
subjects, are represented to have been the -most 
ancient Latin kings. These names were probably 
appellations of the old Pelasgian divinities. During 
ttie reign of Faunus, Hercules and Evander are said 
to Imve arrived in Latium; the latter taught the 
abori(>ines the use of the alphabet, music, and other 
arts, and also succeeded Faunus in the government. 
About sixty years afterwards lived king Latinus, at 
whose court iEneas (q. v.) arrived, married his daugh- 
ter Laviuia, and succeeded to his throne. The city 
of Alba Loiiga was built by Ascanius, the son of 
jEneas by a former marriage, and made the seat of 
the Latin kings. Henceforward we know nothing 



of the history of Latium, whoae kings aU hare the 
surname of Sylviue, nntil Romulus and Renms laid 
the foundations of a new city. Jealousy kincUed a 
war between these two sister states, the Latin and 
the Roman, which tenninated with the sobjogatiau 
of the Latins and the demolition of their capiui. 
Rome became the capital of all Latium, when king 
Servius united the Latins with the Romans in a per- 
manent confederacy. From this ^loch, we may date 
the banning of the greatness and spleodoor ol 
Rome; for, without the valour and firieodship of the 
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Latins, she would never have obtained the 
of the world. Tarqninius Superbns endeavooted to 
draw this alliance still closer; but, after his faaniih- 
ment, he excited the Latins to rise against Rone. 
This war of the Romans with the LaiUna, the int 
since tlie alliance which had been made between 
them, was decided in fiivour of Rome by the TaJow 
of the dictator, and tlie treaty was renewed. In the 
year of Rome 414, there was a still more dat^croos 
rupture between them. The Latins made war vpoa 
the Samnites, who implored the assistance of the 
Romans. A dispute arose between Rome and La- 
tium, In which the latter went so fiir as to demand 
tliat one consul and half of the senate should be 
Latins. This demand was indignantly njecied by 
the Romans, and, in the war whidi ibUowed, the 
Latins were reduced after a very severe straggle. 
When the Romans had nearly obtained the dondraoa 
of the world, the Latins made another attempt to 
regain their fireedom, by engaging in the Sodaf war 
(A. U. C. 663), and they succeeoed so fiu* as to re- 
cover many of their privileges. (See Bcmte, and 
Latium.) Niebufar*s History of Rome (introductory 
chapter) contains a critical examination of the origin 
of the Latins. 

LATINUS; a son of Faiwus by Marcia. He was 
king of the aborigines in Italy. He married Amata, 
by whom he haa a son and a daughter. The son 
died in his infancy, and- the daughter, called Lavinia, 
was secretly promised in marriage, by her mother, to 
Tumus, Idng of the Rutuli,oiie of her most po w w f ul 
admirers. The gods opposed this union, and iJbfi 
oracle declared Uiat Lavinia must faeoome the wife 
of a foreign prince, llie arrival of JBneas in Italy 
seemed favourable to this prediction, and Latinos, by 
offering his daughter to the fore^ prince, and 
makine him his triend and ally, seemed to hnve fill- 
filled the commands of the oracle. Tiunus, bowevcr, 
disapproved of the conduct of Latinus; be claimed 
Lavinia as his lawful wife, and prepared to soppoit 
his cause by arms. iEneas took up arms io bis ova 
defence, and Latium was the seat m the war. After 
mutual losses, it was agreed that the qoarrel dmnld 
be decided by a combat between the two rivals, and 
Latinus promised his daughter to the oonqaerur. 
^neas obtained the victory, and married Lavinia. 
Latinus soon after died, and was sooceeded by ha 
son-m-law. This is the form of the legend in the 
^neid; other accounts are different. 

LATITUDE, Gkograpbical ; the distanoe cf 
a place, on the surfiice of the euth, from the efa- 
tor, measured by that arc of the mcrldiBn of ifte 
place wliicli is intercepted between the place and the 
equator. Geographical latitude is either ootth or 
south, according as the place, reckoned finsa the 
equator of the earth, lies towaids the notth or the 
south pole. Latitude is the measure of the aagle 
formed by a vertical line drawn fiom the place to 
the centre of the earth and the plane of the e^oator. 
Since, however, this vertical line. If continaed to the 
heavens, passes through the aniith of the pboa, and 
the plane of the terrestrial equator, ^rwtiiiwf to Ihr 
heavens, meets the celestial equator, tha lalitiide of 
a place is also determined by tfae dtatanoa baiwccu 
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U)<^ oolestial equator and the lenith, or, in other words, 
by the coDiplement of the altitude of the equator ; 
and, as the complfment of the altitude of -the equator 
is the altitude ot the pole, the latitude of a place is 
equal to the altitude of the pole at that place. 
PlBces situated in the equator itself have neither 
latitude nor altitude, because their two poles lie in 
the horison. Nor can the latitude of a place be more 
than 90^y because the altitude can never exceed 90*, 
that is to say, because the pole, at the most, can only 
be in the lenith itself Latitudes, together with 
iougltudes fq. v.), serve to fix the situation of places 
on the globe/ and their distance from each other. 
The determination of local positions is the founda- 
tion of f^eography, and of the correct projection of 
naps. — In astronomy, latUude is used to sipiify the 
distance of a heavenly body from the ecliptic, which 
distance is measured by the arc of a great circle 
(circle of latitude), perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
whidi is intercepted between the ecliptic and the 
body. Here, also, latitude is north and south. A 
heavenly body in the ecliptic has no hititude, for 
which reason the sun has no latitude, and that of the 
planets is very small. The latitude of a heavenly 
body can never exceed 9(P, It is determfaied by the 
right ascension and declination. The latitude of stars 
is laid down in the list of the fixed stars. An exten- 
sive list of the geographical latitudes of places is 
contained in the Berlin Collection of Astronomical 
Tables, vol. i. p. 43, et seq. 

Neiioeeniric latitude of a planet, is its latitude or 
distance from the ecliptic, such as it would appear 
from the sun. This, when the planet comes to the 
same point of its orbit, is always the same, or un- 
changeable. 

Geocentric latitude of a planet, is its latitude as 
seen from Uie earth. This, though the planet be in 
the same point of its orbit, is not always the same, 
but alters according to the position of the earth in 
respect to the planet Tbc) latitude of a star is altered 
only by the aberration of light, and the secular 
variation of latitude. 

LATITUDINARIAN, among divhies, denotes a 
person of moderation with regard toreligiousopinions, 
in contradistinction to the rigid adherents to particu- 
lar doctrines. This name was first given, by way of 
distinction, to those excellent persons, in England, 
who, about the middle and towards the close of the 
aeventehth century, endeavoured to allay the contests 
that prevailed between the more violent Episcopalians 
on the one hand, and the more rigid Piresbyterians 
and Independents on the other, and also between the 
Arminians and Calvinists. At present, it generally 
denotes one who departs, in opinion, from Uie strict 
principles of orthodoxy. 

LATIUM ; the principal country of ancient Italy, 

and the residence of the Latins. The limits, whidi 

appear to have been chanfred at difierent periods, are 

generally represented to *be the Tiber on the north, 

and the promontory of Circeii (Monte Circello) on 

the south ; but this is probably too extensive. Ac- 

oording to Stmbo, there were, besides the Latins, 

Uutuli, Volsci, Hemici, and iEqui in this region. 

The actual extent of Latium, at the time of the 

building of Rome, may have amounted, at the most, 

to about forty-six miles in diameter, and the actual 

boundaries were probably the Tiber on the west, the 

Anto on the north, mount Algidum on the east, and, 

on the south, the city of Ardea^ which was situated 

at the distance of 160 itadia from Rome. Latium 

afterwards extended to the river Liris (Garigliano), 

but the northern and eastern boundaries remained 

the same. In the earliest times, there was a large 

laurel grove situated on'tbo coast, at the mouth of 

the Tiber, which extended aaftr ai the city of Lath 



rentum. This grove not only gave the name to the 
dty, but also to the surrounding country, which was 
hence called Lawreniinue ager, and the inhabitants 
were styled Laurentes, This grove is said to have 
been standing in the time of the emperor Comroodos. 
Between the Tiber and the city of Laureutum was 
the place where ^neas pitdied his camp, which bore 
the name of Troy. To the eastward of this place, 
twenty.four etadia from the Tiber, was the city of 
Lautentum. Farther on, lay the little river Numtcus 
and the sources of the Juturna ; and still farther to 
the east, was situated the city of Lavinium. Beyond 
the sources of the Numicus and the Juturna, was the 
moimtain upon which, thirty years after the building 
of Lavinium, was placed the city of Alba Longa. 
Behind this, towards the Hernici, lay Aricia ; still 
farther above, in the extreme north-easterly corner 
of Latium, was the city of Praeneste ; towards the 
northern extremity of tlie same province, vras the 
city of Tibur, and between these two cities and Rome, 
were Gabii and Tusculum. Ail these cities were 
colonies of Alba Longa. The first colony of the 
Romans was Ostia, established by Ancus- Martins, 
below Rome. In the time of the Romans, Latium 
was very thinly inhabited ; and, 100 years after the 
building of Rome, complaints began to be made on 
account of the desolation of tlie country and its 
unhealthy atmosphere. With the enormous wealth 
which the Romans acquired from the conquest of 
Greece and Asia, villas, which contained great num- 
bers of slaves, were buUt in this desolate region, and 
the air was thus rendered somewhat healthier. In 
this way cities and villages sprang up around Rome, 
which were afterwards oeserted uid destroyed. The 
rivers of Latium were the Tiber, the Liris, the Anio, 
Numicus, Ufens, Amasenus, and Almo. The Ufens 
flowed through the 4'ontine marshes. These marshes 
were known from the earliest times, and extended 
between the rivers Ufens and Nymphaeus to a great 
distance. There Wert also some lakes in Latium, of 
which lake Regiilus was the principal. The moun- 
tains of this province were, with few exceptions (as, 
for example, the Alban mountain and mountAlgidum) 
merely hills. For a minute description of this region, 
see the Description of Laiium, with twenty engrav- 
ings ; and a map of the Campagna di Roma, London, 
quarto ; and Cramer's Detcription of Ancient Italy, 
Oxford, 182C. 

The Latin right (Ju$ Latii) originally belonged to 
the Latin allies of Rome, but was afterwards extonded 
to some other states on their accession to the alliance. 
The members of these states were not enrolled among 
the Roman citisens, but had a census of their own. 
They were required to raise auxiliary troops, which 
did not serve in the Roman legion, but as a separate 
force. They had the right S voting at Rome, but 
under certain limitations, and they elected their own 
magistrates. All who enjoyed neither the Roman 
citiaenship (etetYo/ Romana), nor the Latin right, 
were called foreigner* (peregrini), 

LATONA (by the Greeks called Awnt, in the Doric 
dialect A«r«), daughter of Cobos and Phosbe (accord- 
ing to some, of Saturn), became the mother of Apollo 
and Diana by Jupiter. During her pregnancy, she 
was persecuted by Juno, by whose command the 
dragon Pytho threatened her everywhere with death 
ana rain, and the earth was not permitted to allow 
her a place for her delivery. After long wanderings, 
she found rest on the island of Delos (q. v.), which 
rose from the sea to receive her. The giant Titvus, 
having attempted to oficr her violence, was killed by 
Apollo and Diana. According to another fable, this 
giant was struck dead by Jupiter, with lightning, be- 
fore her pregnancy. Jupiter changed too some Lydan 
peasants into firogs, because they would not permit her 
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to drink, on Uef flight from DeloB, irom which Juno 
had agaio driven her (Ovid*s Metam, vi. 4). Latona 
is represented as a mild, benevolent gt>ddes9^ in a sea- 
green dress. With Diana she cured the wounded 
iEneaSy and crowned him with glory. When Diana 
fled to Olympus, from tlie anger of Juno, Latona 
carried to her her quiver and arrows, which she had 
left behind. Latona was worshipped chiefly in Lyda, 
Delos, Athens, and other cities of Greece. In Crete, 
R festival was celebrated in honour of her, called 
Ecdytia, She is sometimes considered as the symbol 
ot' night, because the sun proceeds, aa it were, from 
tiie night. Hence, also, some derive her name from 
tlie Greek x«tl«rii» (to hide). 

LATOUR D' AUVERONE-CORRETyTHBoraiLus 
Ds, one of the bravest soldiers mentioned in military 
history, was bom in 1743, at Carhaix, in the depart- 
ment of Finisterre (Brittany), early decided to become 
a soldier, and was aid-de-camp to the duke De Crillon 
at the siege of Mahon. When the revolution broke 
out, he was among the first to rally round its stand- 
ard, and distinguislied himself among 8000 grenadiers, 
in the anny of the Pyrenees. Higher appointments 
were offered to him, but he always declined, declaring 
that he was only fit to command a company of grena- 
diers. His corps generally made the van-guai3, and 
was called the infernal column. After the peace of 
Bale, he fell into the hands of the British, and was 
a prisoner a year in England. After his exchange, 
be occupied himself wltli literary labours, and, in 
1799, again bore arms instead of a son of his friend 
Lebri^ard, fought under Massena, in Switserland, 
and fell at Neuburg, in 1600, while attached to the 
army of the Rhine, having been, not long before, 
named first grenadier of France by the first consul. 
A monument was erected on the spot where he fell 
His heart was embalmed, and carried, in a silver 
box, by one of the company in which he had served. 
His name was always called, and the bravest grena- 
dier answered — ^ Died on the field of honour." As 
an author, he made himself known by a singular 
work on the early history of Brittany. 

L ATROBITE; a mineral named after the reverend 
C. I. Latrobe. It is foimd massive and crystaUised; 
but the crystab not well deined ; colour, pale pink; 
scratches glass; specific gravity, S8. It is composed 
of 

SIlez 44.05 

Alunipe, ....... as-Sl 

Lime, g.99 

Potash, 6.57 

Oside ormmnganefo, .... 8.18 

It is found at Amitok island, near the coast of 
Labiador, and is accompanied by mica and carbonate 
of lime. ' 

LATTAIGNANT, Gabriel Cbarlbs, abb^ de, 
A poet, the memory of whose songs has not yet 
perish«i in France, and who rendered himself known 
Dy the popular opera Fanchon^ was bom in Paris, 
towards tlie end of tlie seventeenth century. He was 
canon at Rheims, and counsellor of the parliament of 
Paris, but united great gaiety with his serious occupa- 
tions. After having taken part in all the pleasures 
of life, he retired to a monastery, and died 1779. 
His poems were published in four volumes, \2mo., 
which were followed, after liis death, by his songs 
and writings not before printed. 

LATUDE, HK.NRI Mazers de, bom in 1724, at 
Montagnac, in Languedoc, was imprisoned, when 
twenty years old, in the Bastile, in tlie reign of Louis 
XV., because, in order to gain the favour of Madame 
de Pompadour, he had persuaded her that an attempt 
was to be made on her life, by a box containing tiie 
most subtle poistni. The box actually arrived, but 
contained nothing but ashes, sent by Latude himself. 



His repeated attempts to escape rendered his confine- 
ment more rigorous, and he remained in prison tliirty. 
five years. He was delivered from his confinement 
in 1779. He then wrote his memoirs, whidi became 
a formidable weapon in thetiandsof the revolutionary 
party. The national assembly decreed him a pension, 
which was afterwards, however, withdrawn. The 
heirs of Amelot and Madame de Pompadonr were 
sentenced to make him indemnification. He died in 
1804, eighty years okl. 

LAUD, William, archbishop of Canterbory, in 
the reign of Charles I., was bom at Reading, in 
Berkshire, in 1573, and received his edocation at St 
John's college, Oxf<Nrd, of which he became a ff^km 
in 1593. He took priest's orders in 1601, and, tlie 
following year, preached a divinity lectare, in which 
he maintained the perpetual visibility of the church 
of Rome until the reformation, which doctrine being 
disapproved by doctor Abbot, master of Uoivenity 
college, the foundation of tiiat animosity was laid, 
which ever after subsisted between them. In 1608, 
he was made diaplain to Neile, bishop of Rochester, 
who gave him the rectory of Cuckstotie, in Kent ; 
and he soon after preached his first sermon before 
James I. In 1611, he liecame president of his col- 
lege, and one of the king's chaplains, and, in 1617, 
accompanied 'James I. to Scotland, to aid him in bis 
attempt to bring the church of Scotland to a uoi- 
formity with that of England. In 1620, be wai 
installed a prebend of Westmimtor, and^ tlie next 
year, nominated to the see of St David's. Abont this 
time, James took upon himself to interdict the intro- 
duction into the pulpit of the doctrines of predestina. 
tion, election, the irresistibility of free grace, or of 
any matter relative to the powers, prerogatives, and 
sovereignty of foreign princes. These measures being 
attributed to the counsels of bishop Laud, the CaWin* 
istic or Puritanic party were much incensed at his 
conduct. On the accession of Charles I., Laud's 
influence, by the countenance of Buckingham, becune 
very great ; and he was ordered to furnish Uie k'm^ 
with a list of ail the divines in the kingdom, against 
whose names he marked O. or P., to signify Orth*)- 
dox or Puritan. In 1626, he was translated to tiip 
see of Bath and Wells, and, in 1628, to that of 
London. On the sequestration of archbishop Abbot, 
in consequence of liaving accidentally shot a game- 
keeper, Laud was appointed one of tlie commi&iion. 
ers for exercising the archiepiscopal jorisdietloit; 
and, being a lealous supporter of the hated adminis> 
tration of Buckingham, became in the highest degree 
unpopular. On the assassination of that fiivourite by 
Felton, bishop Laud, saspectiiig tliat siime mmbe rs 
of parliament might be privy to the deed, prevailed 
on the king to send to the judges for tlieir ot>iniun, 
<^ whether, by hiw, Felton might not be racked '" 
Bishop Laud was also the most active member of tl'e 
high commission court, tlie arbitrary and sevtre 
proceedings of which were so justly odious to the 
nation. In 1630, he was elected chancellor of the 
imiversity of Oxford, to whidi he was a great bee<^ 
factor, and which he enriched with an inralu. b.e 
collection of manuscripts, in a great number iA )m^ 
guages, ancient, modem, and Orienta^. In 1633. Ke 
attended Cliarles into Scotland, vdiowent there u> )» 
crowned ; and, on his return, he was promoted to 
the see of Canterbury, become vacant by the draUk 
of archbishop Abbot. On the same day, an asrm 
from the court of Rome came to liim |)ri«ateiy, 
and ofi*ered him a cardinal's hat — a lact wfvk^ 
shows how stronrly he was suspecte^l of a pfedw 
lection for the church of Rome. H«, famrrvtr, ' 
declineil the proposal, feeling, as he expr«ssc« ltinr«*iC 
in his diary, ^ That som^ing dwelt wichtn I .m 
which would not sufier that till Rome wei« o\Lc% 
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Uian it is." In 1634, he commenced a metropolitan 
visitation, iii which the rigour of his proceedings, to 
produce conformity, was exceedingly unpopular. In 
1 635, he was appointed one of tlie commissioners of 
the treasury, in which situation he remained a year. 
The prosecution of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
for libel, took place in 1632, the oditun of which, and 
Uie severe sentences that followed, rested principally 
upon him. In 1637, he procured a decree of the 
star-chamber, limiting the number of printers, and 
forbidding the printing of any book not licensed by 
tile bishop of London or archbishop of Canterbury, 
fur tlie time being, or by the chancellor or vice-clian- 
ceilor of the universities. Catalogues of all books 
from abroad were also to be furnished to the same 
authorities; and so arbitrary was the conduct of 
Charles's ministers, at this period, that numbers, tx>th 
of the clergy and laity, sought to quit the country. 
A proclamation was issued to restrain them, unless 
certificated to be conformable to the discipline of the 
church. After a lupse of twelve years, a parliament 
was convened in April, 1640; the commons com- 
menced by appointing committees of religion and 
grievances, on which it was suddenly dissolved, after 
sitting only tiuve weeks. All sorts of means were 
then put in force to raise supplies, by loan, benevo- 
lence, ship-money, &c., tliose who refused payment 
being fined and imprisoned by the star-chamber or 
council-table. A clerical convocation was also 
authorized by the king, to sit, independent of the 
parliament. This body, besides granting subsidies, 
prepared a collection of constitutions and canons 
ecclesiastical, which, being approved by the privy 
council^ was made public, and gave such general 
disgust to the moderate of all parties, and produced 
^ great a uiuuber of petitions to the privy council, 
tliat Charles was obliged to suspend them. On the 
calling of the long parliament, Uie new canons were 
summarily disposed of, as subversive, both of the 
rights of parliament, and of tlie liberties and property 
of the subject, and the long gathering storm imme- 
diately burst over the head of tlie archbishop. The 
next day, articles presented against him by the Scot- 
tish commissioners were read in the house of lords, 
which when referred to the commons, a motion was 
put and carried, that he had been guilty of high trea- 
son. The celebrated Denzil Holies was immediately 
sent to the house of lords, to imjpeach him in the 
name of all tiie commons of England, and he was 
delivered into the custody of the black rod. Feb. 
26, 1641, fourteen articles of impeachment were 
^ught up from Uie commons, and he was com- 
mitt^ to the Tower. Soon after his commitment, 
the house of commons ordered hun, jointly with those 
who had passed sentence against Prynne, Bastwick, 
*od Burton, to make them satis&ction for the dam- 
ages which they had sustained by their sentence and 
^prisonmenL He was also fined j£20,000 for his 
proceedings in the imposition of the canons^ and was 
otherwise treated with extreme severity. He remained 
^ prison three years before he was brought to trial, 
which at length, on the production of ten additional 
xticles, took place March 12, 1644, and lasted 
twenty days, ilany of the charges against him were 
insignificant and poorly supported; bat it appeared 
^uit he was guilty of many arbitrary, illegal, and 
cruel actions. His own defence was acute and able; 
and his argument — that he could not be justly made 
v^ponsible for the actions of the whole council — if 
Bot absolutely a legal, was a strong moral defence. 
The lords were stUl more stagger^ by his counsel 
showing that, if even guilty of these acts, they 
omoonted not to high treason. A case was made 
<0r the judges, who very much questioned if they 
^<;re su^ and tlie peers deferred giving judgment. 



On this delay, the liouse of commons passed a bill oi 
attainder, Jan. 4, 1644 — 45, in a tliin house, in which 
the archbishop was declared guilty of high treason, 
and condemned to suffer death— as unjustifiable a 
step, in a constitutional point of view, as any of 
which he was accused. To stop this attainder, he 
produced the king's pardon, mtder the great seal; 
but it was overruled by both houses, and all he could 
obtain by petitioning, was to have his sentence 
altered from hanging to beheading. He accordingly 
met his death wiUi great firmness, Jan. 10, 1644 — 45, 
on a scaflbld erected on Tower-hill, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. His warmest admirers admit 
his extreme rashness, and little is left, which can be 
fairly pleaded for his severity and violence, except 
the probability that he acted on principles which he 
deemed correct. Much praise has been bestowed 
upon his piety, but his diary shows it to have been 
mingled with much puerility and superstition; his 
dreams being regularly recorded, as well as the hopes 
and fears which they excited. Speaking of his learn- 
ing and morals, Hume olraerves, *< that he was virtu- 
ous, if severity of manners alone, and abstinence from 
pleasure, could deserve that name. He was learned, 
if polemical knowledge could entitle him to that 
praise." Among his works are sermons; Annota- 
tions upon the Life and Deatli of King James; his 
Diary, edited by Wharton;' the Second Volume of 
tlie Remains of Archbishop Laud, written by him- 
self; OJicium Quoiidianum, or a Manual of Private 
Devotion; and .a Summary of Devotion. 

LAUDANUM. See Opium. 

LAUDER, William, a literary impostor, who 
attempted to prove Milton a plagiary, was a native 
of Scotland. In 1747, he publislied, in Uie Gentle- 
man's Magasine, an Essay on Milton's Use and 
Imitation of the Modems, the olject of which was 
to prove that Milton liad made free with the works 
of certain Latin poets of modem date, in the com- 
position of his Paradise Lost Mr Douglas, after- 
wards bishop of Salisbury, in a letter, entitled Milton 
Vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism, showed 
that the passages which had been cited by Lauder, 
from Massenius, Staphorstius, Taubmannus, and 
others, had been interpolated by Lauder himself, 
from Hogg's Latin translation of the Paradise Lost. 
He subsequently acknowledged his ftiult, and soon 
after quitted England for the West Indies, where he 
died in 1771. See Nicholas LUerary Aneedote9. 

LAUDON. Se» Loudon. 

LAUENBURG, or SAXE-LAUENBURG ; a 
Danish duchy, belonging to the German confede- 
racy. It formerly befonged to Hanover, passed with 
that country, in 1803, under French government, 
was restored, in 1813, to its former state; in 1816, 
was ceded to Prussia. The Prussian government 
afterwards gave it up to Denmark. (See Kiei, 
Peace of) It contains, at present, 400 square miles, 
with 32,000 inhabitants, is situated on the rijj^ht bank 
of the Elbe, and is surrounded by the territories of 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Hanover, Mecklenburg, and 
Hoistein. Grating and tillage, together with the 
transit trade, are the sources of its wealth. It 
exports much wood for ftiel and bnilding. The toil 
on the Elbe, paid in the city of Lauenburg is said to 
amount to 50,000 Danish dollars annually. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, confirmed by the king, twenty- 
two landholders and the three cities have each one 
vote in the diet. The free peasants in lU vtllagea 
are not represented. Ratieburg, the capital, is 
situated on an island in a lake. 

LAUMONITE ; a miiieral, named* in honour of 
Gillet de Laumont. It occurs in aggregated crys- 
talline masses, deeply striated, or in separate crystals, 
of several varieties of form, and sometimes in tiiat of 
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hee, sealed his devotion to bis country in death." It 
is related by Judge Johnson, in his life of general 
Greene, that the greativ part of the night, in which 
the fatal skirmish took place, was spent by Laurens 
in a jocund company of ladies ; that the expected 
rencounter was the sul^rct of the gayest badinage ; 
and that the company did not separate until two 
hours before the time when the colonel was in 
motion with his detachment. The sorrow at the news 
of his death was deep and universal. Washington, 
into whose fiimiiy and affection he had won admission, 
mourned him as a lost son. Such a combination as 
was found in him of chivalrous gallantry, patriotism, 
ardour, elevation, and recUtude of soul, with unaffec- 
ted modesty, information, frankness, vivacity, and 
polish of manners, has rarely been seen. lie was the 
delight of every social circle, and the admiration of 
his companions in arms. There is one act of his 
life, which, perhaps, more than any other, entitles 
him to the gratitude of his country. In the autumn 
of 1780, he was sent, as a special minister, to France, 
in order to negotiate a loan from the French govern- 
ment, and, on his arrival in Paris, immediately entered 
upon the business of his mission ; but, after a delay 
of more than two months, on the part of the govern- 
ment, to return a definitive answer to his appucation, 
he determined, contrary to all the rules of etiquette, 
to present a memorial himself to tlie king, at the 
levee. He first made the minister, count de Ver- 
gennes, as well as doctor Franklin, the American en- 
voy, aware of his intention, and, notwithstanding the 
urgent entreaties of the latter, carried it into effect. 
The king, however, received the memorial graciously, 
and matters were soon arranged in a satisfiictory 
manner. The consequences of his successful bold- 
ness in this affair were all-important for the Ameri- 
can cause, which would have been, perhaps, irre- 
trievably ruined by any further procrastination. An 
account of the transaction, from the pen of the secre- 
tary of the mission, is to be found in the American 
Quarterly RevieWy vol. i. p. 426. 

LAURISTON, J A MRS Alexanpkr Bernard Law, 
count de, grandson of the celebrated projector Law, 
was bom in 1768. He embraced the military pro- 
fession at an early age, and served in the artillery, in 
which he obtained a rapid promotion, owing to his 
own activity, and to the friendship of general Bona- 
parte, whose, aid-de-camp he was, and who employed 
him on several important missions. He commanded, 
in 1800, in quality of brigadier-general, the fourth 
regiment of flying artillery, at La F^re. In 1801, he 
was chosen to convey to England the ratification of 
the preliminaries of peace, and was received with 
enthusiasm by the people of London, who took the 
horses from his carriage, and conducted him in tri- 
umph, to Downing street. He served ui every cam- 
paign of importance in Spain, Germany, and Russia. 
In 1809, he penetrated into Hungary, and took the 
fortress of Raab, after a bombardment of eight days. 
July 6, he decided the victory in fiivour of the French 
at the battle of Wagram, by coming up to the charge, 
at full trot, with 100 pieces of artillery. In 1811, he 
was appointed ambassador to St Petersburg. The 
ol){ect of his misaon was to obtain the occupation of 
the ports of Riga and Revel, and to exclude British 
sliips from the Baltic. This mission having &iled, 
M. de Lauriston was employed in the Russian cam- 
paign, and, after the takhig of Moscow, was sent 
with proposals for an armistice to the emperor Alex- 
ander, which were rgected. After the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow, he commanded the army of 
observation on the banks of the Elbe, and, during 
three months, defended tlint river with a small force, 

5 eventing the enemy fixmi penetrating hito Hanover, 
e fought with great valour at the bdttle of Leipsic, 



but, being taken prisoner^ was rondaptrd lo Bcriis, 
where he was treated with favour and distioctifln. 
After the conclusion of the general peaop, Looii 
XVIII. created him a knight of St Louis, gnnd 
cordon of the legion of honour, and captain4ieuteiiuit 
of the Gray Musketeers. After March 20, 1815, he 
followed the king*s household to the fhniien df 
France, and then retired to his estate of Ricbecoart, 
near La F^, without mingling in any of the tnnis- 
actions of the hundred days. On the return of Louis, 
he was nominatt^d president of the electoral coUegr 
of the department of L*Aisne, lieutenantf^iKtBl of 
il\e first division of royal footrguards, and nMfmbnrof 
the commission ^pointed to examine into thecoDdiict 
of such officers as had served from March 20 to Joly 
8, 1815. He was created a commander of St Loms 
in 1816, and presided, in the course of the same ynr, 
at the trial of admiral Linois, count Delaboide. iic 
In 1823, he was appointed mardial, and conuaaaded 
the second corps de reserve of the army in Spain. Hf 
died in 1828. 

LAUSANNE, capital of the Pays^e-Vaod.a Swis 
canton, has 1300 houses, with 10,000 inhabitants; 
Ion. 6*» 45' 30" E ; lat 46® 31' 46" N. It is Bost 
beautifully situated about a mile from the lake of 
Geneva. Lausanne lies hij^h, with the lake and 
snowy Piedmontese Alps in front, whilst the shore af 
the lake is covered with vineyards. Since 1536. then 
has been an academy at Lausanne, which, in 18C6, 
was elevated to an academical institnte, with ibaiiMD 
professors and a rector. It has works in gold aad 
silver, printing-offices, and some trade in wine ; bat 
its chief profits are derived from the nuneras i«^ 
eigners who resort to it from all countries on aocetot 
or its charming situation, or to perfect thenifelvcs ta 
French. Lausanne has a soeieii d'hnuUUim, Forir- 
ties for natural history and agriculture, and a Bible 
society. Formerly the city belonged to Berne, vbose 
bailifi* lived in the episcopal palace. The btsbop 
transferred his residence to Freibui^, when LaasaiuM 
embraced the Calvinistic religion. Haller, Voliairp, 
and Gibbon resided here for a considerable period. 

LAUSITZ. SeeJUfMrfM. 

LAUTER. See KaiserslaiOem, 

LAVA. See Voieamoes, 

LAVALETI £ ; the name of sevenl hidiridiah 
distinguished in French history, of whom we stall 
mention only two, the subject of this article and that 
of the following. — Jean Parisot de Lavalette, the 
forty-eiglith grand master of the kaightsof Malta, vai 
bom in 1404, of an ancient ftimily. Lavalette, maDi- 
mously elected grand master in 1557, showed hioiself 
equally active and wise as head of his order and tf t 
genera 1. His ambassadors were admitted at the coonel 
of Trent among those of the most powerful nwaarrhs. 
He restored the internal organisation of fus ordo', but 
distinguished himself particularly by the heroic de- 
fence of Malta against Soliman II., who attackiil it 
with a force of 80,000 men, and whom he fonvd. 
after a siege of several months, to retire, In 156^ 
with a loss of more than 20,000 men. He then baik 
the fortress La Valetta in Malta, refused the cudi- 
nal's hat, and died hn 1568. See Matia. 

LAVALET1% Mabik Cramahs, count de, «t« 
bom at Paris, in 1769, of obscure parrots. Ha 
mother was a nurse, often employed by the 6wos 
acooudieur Baudelocque, who, perceiving the fv- 
mising talents of the youth, fiimished her with tbr 
means of giving him an education far siiperter te his 
birth. Young Lavalette was destined for Che clcrirsl 
profession, ai^ wore the habit of an abb^ ibr foa' 
time, but afterwards took to the sUidy of the Uv- 
The revolution, in 1789, gave another dirrctim to 
his ambition. He became an officer in the fftkval 
guards, and in Angttst, 1792^ defended the Tui!mf>. 
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He afienrards serred in the army of the Rliine and 
that of Italy, with such distinction, that he rose 
rapidly. Bonaparte made him his aid-de-camp, 
aitnisted him with his secret correspondence, and 
gavA hira Sn marriage Mile. Beauhamius, the niece 
of Josephine. He accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, 
and, soon after the establishment of the consular 
fTovemment, was made count, and a commander of 
the lesion of honour. In 18 14, he was removed 
from the post-office ; but when Louis quitted Paris, 
in 1816, he repaired to the office, in company with 
j(eoeral Sebasliani, and summoned his successor, M. 
Ferrand, to surrender his place, only allowing him a 
few minotea to collect his papers, but, at the same 
time, treating him with great politeness. He then 
tool^ measores to accelerate the progress of Napoleon, 
and conducted hhnself with extraordinary vigilance 
and activity. For these services he was created a 
peer of Fiance (June 2), and continued in his office 
till the return of the king. In the month of Novem- 
ber following, he was brought to trial, and con- 
demned to death as an accomplice of Napoleon. 
His appeal and application for pardon having foiled, 
prepaiations for liis execution on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 21, were making, when his wife,bavu)g obtained 
perniisaon to visit him, came, on the 20th, in a sedan 
chair, and dined with him, attended by her daughter 
snd the governess. About seven in the evening, 
the two latter appeared at tlie keeper's lodge, 
apparently supporting Madame Lavalette, who \vas 
closely muffled up, held a handkerchief before her 
eyes, and exhittited every symptom of the profoondest 
distress. After a few minutes, the keeper of the 
prison repaired to Lavalette's apartment, where he 
found Madame Lavalette in his place. He set his 
turnkeys and keepers in motion, but, in spite of 
tiieir activity, nothing was found but the sedan 
chair, in which the young daughter Imd taken Uie 
place of her fiither, who Imd suddenly disappeared 
St the Quai det Or/Svres, The .jailer was then 
removed and confined, the barriers were closed, 
and expresses were sent in every direction, with 
the description of Lavalette's person, who contrived 
to lie closely concealed for a fortnight, in spite of 
the vigilance of the police, during which time he 
meditated on the most effectual method of com- 
pleting his escape. He had recourse, for that pur- 
pose, to three Englishmen — Messrs Bruce, Hutchin- 
son, and Sir Robert Wilson, who were already known 
fiv th«r seal in support of the principles of liberty, 
and. for their hostility to the tyranny exercised by 
the Bourbons. By means of these gentlemen, he 
procured the uniform of « general officer in the 
British service, and repaired, January 7, at half- 
past nine at nigtit, to the apartments of captain 
Hutchinson. The next morning, at seven o'clock, 
he got into a cabriolet with Sir Robert Wilson, 
passed the barriers without being recognised, and 
arrived the following day at Mons, where his guide 
took leave of him. He then took the rowi to 
Munich, where he found an asylum among power- 
fol frienda and connexions. Irritated by his escape, 
the govemment had the cruelly to retain his wife 
for some time in prison, because she had been aocea. 
sary to the escape of her husband — ^a treatment 
which disordered her senses, and she has since 
been a confirmed lunatic. Lavalette was pardoned, 
uid returned to France in 1821. 

LAVATER, John GASPxa, was bem in 1741, at 
Zurich, in Switaeriand, where his fother enjoyed the 
reputation of a skilful physidan and good citisen. 
The severitv of his mother somewhat depressed 
the miod of the boy, who was endowed witli. a 
lively imagination, and he early gave himself up 
to solitiury reveries. Wlille yet at school, he was 



persuaded that he bad received direct answers to 
his prayers. His imagination, even at that early 
period, appears to have been so actively employed^ 
that he never acquired much knowledge of philo- 
logy or classical antiquity. In 1763, he travelled, 
in company with Fuseli — afterwards a distinguished 
painter in Loudon — to Leipsic and Berlin, and 
became acquainted with the scholars and theolo- 
gians of Northern Germany. In 1764, he returned 
to his native city, and, in 1767, appeared as a poet 
in his Schweizerlieder, which, as well as bis jius- 
tichten in die Ewigkeii (1768), gained him many 
admirers. In 1769, he was appointed one of the 
ministers at the orphan church at Zurich. His ser- 
mons were rendered attractive by tlieir pleasing 
style, his entliusiastic seal, and a certain mysticism 
which always characterised him. They were printed 
in 1772, and were admired eveii in foreign countries. 
All his activity was, in fact, devoted to the service 
of religion, until he undertook his work on physiog- 
nomy. Lavater had become acquainted with a 
great number of persons, and his lively imagina- 
tion had led him to the conclusion that there exists 
a much greater connexion between the internal man 
and the external expression in the face than is 
generally supposed. He reduced Uiis external 
expression of disposition and character to a system, 
and considered Uie lines of the countenance as sure 
indications of the temper. He had adopted this 
idea in 1769, and collected the features of distin- 
guished people from all parts of the world. His 
great work (in four volumes 4to), under the modest 
title Physiognomical Fragments (1775 et seq.)» 
made hun known all over Europe. It was rendered 
valuable by the many portraits it contained, mostly 
well executed by some of the engravers of Germany. 
Lavater had added explanations, in a poetical style, 
full of enthusiastic exclamations. As may easily be 
imagined, a theory so novel found warm admirers, 
whose seal often rendered it ridiculous, and Lichten- 
berg satirised it in his Essay on Cues and Tails — one 
of his most successful compositions. Lichtenberg*s 
exdamations on the contour of a pig*s tail, or a 
happily- adjusted cue, equal the raptures of Lavater 
viewing the physiognomy of an Alexander. Ac- 
cording to Las Cases, Napoleon declared himself 
convinced, by long experience, that no reliance was 
to be placed on the expression of the face — an 
opinion which is perhaps true to a greater extent 
in respect to talents than disposition. Lavater 
himself seems to have given up his theory in a 
great degree. (See Physiognomy.) He published 
several other works, including poems and works of 
religious instruction, and his reputation became so 
great, that bis Journeys resembled triumphs. He 
refused better appointments hi foreign countries, 
and became minister at St Peter's church in 
Zurich. During the revolution, he spoke with bold- 
ness against the new order of things, the Swiss 
directory, &c., and was finally transported to Bale, 
in the year 1796. He was again set at liberty ; 
but, on the capture of Zurich (in September 26, 
1799), by Massena, while occupied in the street, 
assisting the distre^ed, and giving refreshment to 
exhausted soldiers, he received a shot in his side.* 
He lingered above a year, during which he wrote 
several works, and died January 2, 1801. Lavater 
was one of the most virtuous of men, so that a 



• AceordiDg to Raoii1-R<tchette'a HUtoire de la Rtvolut. 
Helvitique (Partu, IStt), neither a Ruwiain nor a Frenrb- 
man was bin murderer : ** Le crime appartient tout nttier 
d la fHTtuT des partU ; et iMvater aui eonnaisiait son 
assassin t tmporta dans la tombe cet korriUe secret avee 
tous Ifs autres secrets de sa belle ame et de son in^puUabl§ 
charM.'* 
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biographer says of him. Had he lived in early times, 
he would now be adored as a saint, because every 
thing which the church requires from a saint he had 
in perfection — charity, love of mankind, and unre- 
laxin^ seal in the cause of Christ." He did mudi for 
practical theology. Lavater owed little to learning, 
but drew chiefly from himself. His work on Phy- 
siognomy has been several times translated into Eng- 
lish. Of the English translations, we may mention 
Hunter's (Lond., 1789, 6 volumes 4to.) A valuable 
French edition appeared in 1809 (Paris, 10 vols.) 

LAVENDER; a delightfully fragrant plant, is 
a native of the south of Europe. All the labiate 
plants are aromatic and stimulating, but these pro- 
perties are more exalted in this plant than in any other 
of the tribe, especially when it grows in a warm 
and sunny exposure. Indeed, in such situations, it 
sometimes contains one fourth of its weight of cam- 
I^or. To the abundance of this plant is attributed 
the superiority of the honey in certain parts of Europe. 
The volatile oil, distilled water, and tincture of lav- 
ender, are mudi employed in officinal preparations, 
and as perfumes. The flowers yield by for the 
greatest proportion of oil. 

L AVINI A; a daughter of king Latinus and Amata. 
She was betrothed to her relation, king Tumus, but, 
because the oracle ordered her fiither to marry her to 
a foreign prince, she was given to ^neas, after the 
death of Tumus. ' (See LaHnus.) At her husband's 
death, she was left pregnant, and, being fearful of 
the tyranny of Ascanius, her son-in-law, she fled into 
the woods, where she brought forth a son, called 
^neas Sylvius, 

LAVINIUM, or LAVINUM ; a town of Italy, 
said to have been built by iEneas, and called in 
honour of Lavinia, the founder's wife. It was the 
capital of Latium, during the reign of ^neas. 

LAVOISIER, Anthony Lawbbncb, a celebrated 
French chemist, whose name is connected with the 
antiphlogistic theory of chemistry, to the reception of 
which he contributed by his writings and discoveries. 
He was bom at Paris, Aug. 16, 1743, and wm the 
son of opulent parents, who gave him a good educa- 
tion. He acquired an intiioate knowledge of the 
physical sciences, and first distinguished himstelf by 
a prise memoir on the best method of lighting the 
streets. Two years after, in 1768, he was chosen a 
member of the academy. About this time, he pub- 
lished several tracts, in periodical works, on the 
analysis of gypsum, the crystallisation of salt, the 
congelation of water,.on thtmder, the aurora boreaiis, 
&c. Journeys to diflerent parts of France furnished 
him materials for a mineralogical chart of the king, 
dom, intended as the basis or a work on the revolu- 
tions of the globe, and the formation of the strata of 
the earth, outlines of which appeared in the memoirs 
of the academy for 1772, and 1787. The discoveries 
of Black, Cavendish, Macbride, and Priestley, rela- 
tive to the nature of elastic fluids or gases, attracted 
the notice of Lavoisier, who entered on the same 
field of inquiry, with all his characteristic ardour in 
the cause of science ; and, possessing the advantage 
of a considerable fortune, he conducted his experi- 
ments on a large scale, and obtained highly interest- 
ing results. In 1774 appeared his Opuseuiet ehy- 
mtquet, comprising a general view of what was then 
known relative to gaseous bodies, with several new 
experiments, remarkable for their ingenuity and 
accuracy. Doctor Priestley's discovery of what he 
called dephlogitticated air, afterwards generally 
termed o^gen gat, furnished Lavoisier with a fresh 
•uluect of research; and, in 1778, he published an 
essay on this substance, and its uifluence in the pro- 
diiction of acids, developing the principle of a new 
chemical theory. This was further illustrated by his 



experiments on the co m norition of water, by Imrain^ 
together the oxygen and hydrogen gsses, aad hj its 
analysis affording the same principles; aad the systeyi 
was completed by his theories of oombostion sod 
oxidation (see Oxygen), the decomposiiioa of atmo- 
spheric air, his doctrine of caloric and its influence in 
causing the solid, liquid, and gaseous states of bodies; 
and the wtiole theory was laid before the public in 
his Elements of Chemistry, which ap])nred in 1789, 
and was speedily translated into English and oUmt 
languages. (See Chemiitry, and C&mtca/ Aotms- 
cUUure.) M. Lavoisier rendered many services to 
the arts and sciences, both in a public and private 
capacity. When the new system of weights aud 
measures were bought forward, hecontxibotedtoits 
improvement by some novel experimenti on tiie 
expansion of metals. He was consuUed by Um 
national convention as to the best method of aiam- 
lacturing assignats, and securing tliem torn, beiof; 
forged. In 1791, the committee of the constitvent 
assembly applied to him for inforaiatlon preperstocy 
to the adoption of an improved system of taxatioo, in 
consequence of whid) he drew up a work, which fvs 
published under the Utle ofRieAetset ierrHoriaki de 
la France, relating to the production and coonn|i- 
tien of the country. About this time, be- was 
appointed one of the oommissiooers of the oatioDil 
treasury — an office which afforded turn an opportmiitj 
of exercising his spirit of systematic amuigenQiL 
His house became a vast laboratory; the most skilful 
artists were employed to construct the aeoesarf 
instruments and apparatus for his philosophicRl 
researches. He had cimversetxiom at his house twice 
a week, at which were discussed the theories, opioioDs, 
and discoveries of learned csontemporaries. With 
other formeis-generai, he was oondenined to death 
bj the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, on the cfairfs 
of being a conspirator, and of having adulterated the 
tobacco with ingredients obnoxious to the beslth of 
the citiiens, and, on this frivolous pntext, was 
beheaded by the guillotine. May 8, 1794. When be 
found his fate inevitable, he petitioned forafiewdsys' 
respite, in order to make some interesting and impcvt- 
ant experiments which he had in view; but tiiis 
favour was denied him. M. Lavoisier married, io 
1771, the daughter of a farmer-eeneral) a Isdy of 
agreeable manners and considerable talents, who not 
only participated in her husband's philosophical 
researches, out also cultivated the arts with ernt 
success, and engraved with her own liand the plates 
for one of liis publications. She rubsequeotly beease 
the wife of count Rumfbrd. 

LAVOaA, or TERRA DI LAVORO ; a princi. 
pality of Naples, bounded north by Abrumo Ulus, 
and AbrusEo Citra, east by MdiSe, and Priadpsto 
Ultra, south by Principato Ultra, and the pdf w 
Naples, and west by the Mediterranean and tbeCsn- 
paffna di Roma ; about 140 miles in leoftb, sin 
tfa^-three wide where broadest It ispopuloui sod 
fertile, yielding abundance of cora, wine, oil, vA 
other productions of Italy. Anciently it was csUid 
Campania i in the middle ages, the CssieUMf tf 
Capua. Caserta is the capital ; Gaeta the priadpii 
port. Population, 625,500 ; square miles, lfl0fl> 

LAW, LEGISLATION, CODES.— 1. Uws m 
the very soul of a people ; not merely those whin 
are contained in the letter of their ordinaooei m 
statute books, but still more those which baveflova 
up of themselves from their naimera, and RWfpoo. 
and history. -Several modem oootineocal Jui^** 
John 6. Schlosser, and Hugo, have showu how litt^, 
in legislation, caprice can prevail over the sileot b«ii 
irresistible influence of public opinkm. And rvto tne 
authors of the Code Napoleon have said, with ao )c*« 
elegance than truth, thai no li^gislaliir cw «ai« 
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tiiat inviable power, tlmt rilent Jndgmeiit of the 
praplts which tends to oorrrct the mistakes of arbi- 
trary lecislalion, and to defend the people from the 
law, and the lawgiver from himself. Frequent ex- 
periments haTe shown that laws, at Tarianoe with 
the mannen and religious views of a people, cannot 
be forced upon them, however weU meant, and how- 
ever beneficial may have been their Influence upon 
other nations ; and that, bv means of laws, a letris- 
iator, can no more elevate iiis countrymen to a higher 
degree of refinement, without passing through the 
intervening steps, than he can reduce them again to 
a condition above which they have risen in the natural 
coufM of events. Hence Frederic II. of Prussia was 
more happy in his reforms than Joseph II. For it 
was by no means the intention of the Pnnsian legis- 
lator to give his suljects a new system of law, but 
rather to sanction that which they already possessed; 
to adapt the letter of the ancient laws to the notions 
of right which had gained a footing in the spirit of 
the nation, and, abc^e all, to remove all those un- 
certainties which had necessarilv sprang firom the 
use of a foreign code, which hao checkd improve- 
ment in practice. Indeed, it b not the doty of a 
skilfol legislator to create new laws ; but only to 
drvclope those which existed prior to any express 
recogniUoo, and to introduce, with prudence, those 
positive rales v^ich cannot be deduced firom general 
principles, as the determination of the length of 
minority, the period of superannuation, the amount 
of punishments, ke, ; in whidi the principles of 
notnnl right are reduced to a practicaf appuoatioo. 
To the province of the practical legislator belong 
also those forms which are required in the application 
of legal principles ; as the formalities of contracts 
and of Judicial processes, and the rules of evidence, 
in all which it should be kept in mind that these 

Eisitive institutions do not, or themselves, constitute 
w, but are the mere mechanism to facilitate the use 
of it. They should be viewed only as the means of 
promoting a higher end. The view of the original 
ground of laws is a point on which not only the 
schools of European Jurists difier, but on which the 
most important priociplea of public law come into 
cuUision. 

2. The schools of modera jurisconsults may be re- 
duced. In reference to their principal characteristics, 
to four, although these are variously modified, and, 
in many re s pec t s, run Into one another. In the 
last century, with few exceptions, thepractievi school 
predominated, which, on the one hand, esteemed the 
authority of courts and individual Jurists higher than 
the law, and, on the other, was infiuenoed, in an im- 
portant degree, by philosophy, particularly that of 
Leibnits and Wolf. Arguments were, for the moat 
part, drawn with great logical precision, from the 
nature of the case. The members of this school felt 
themselves justified in departing from the letter of the 
written law, either whenever It seemed not adapted 
to the existing case, or reference could be made to 
the decisions of courts on the aame point By this 
^<:liool were introduced a multitode ot new opinions, 
supposed eouities, and milder punishments; and their 
fundamental views were not altogether erroneous. 
Tliej proceeded on the true notion, that the laws of 
a people are the result of its own peculiar character, 
and must take their hue from this. They tried to 
help the letter of the old laws, by dedoctioos from the 
nature of things, and, by adhering to precedents, to 
attain lo that harmony In the administration of Jus- 
tice, which alone can secure the public confidence. 
The influence exerted by tills sdiool on the legisla- 
tion of the eighteenth century was very great, par- 
ticularif through Nettelbladt and Daries ; and the 
code of Pnttsia, in particutau', may be considered as 



Its work. But it wanted a proper system of Judicial 
tribunals, to prevent that fluctuation in practice, in 
consequence of which all certainty, in regard to law, 
was lost^ so that the result of the decision of tiie 
simplest cause could hardly be coi\jjectured before- 
hand. The practical school was divided again into 
two parties, which agreed only in this, that the juris- 
consults, or the Judges, might look beyond positive 
law ; but were opposed to each other in so tar tlmt 
one party recognised nothing but the authority of 
some fiivourite casuist, and the usage of courts ; the 
other regarded natural right, and what they called 
retuonabUnett. as the basis of all their decisions. 
The former almost always carried the day ; for it 
often happened that the latter opposed them only till 
they had become &millar with the routine of prac- 
tice, and felt themselves at home in it. In the last ten 
years of the eighteenth century, new views suggested 
themselves to the nhiioiophical iurists. A more per- 
fect and living philosophy had examined afresh the 
foundations of science. Many a fiibric was shat- 
tered, which had preserved the appearance of 
soundness only in consequence of negligence. At 
the same time, society took a new turn, and every 
thing seemed aiming at an kleal perfection. All 
former obstructions in the way of legal reform ap- 
peared to be set aside. France became a republican 
state, and the doctrines of natural right were intro- 
duced into practice. But things have changed again, 
so that philosophical law has made but little advance, 
and has gained but little Influence in courts of jus- 
tice. Philosophical treatises, however, have appearpft 
on some departments ; as on criminal law, on civil 
process, and particularly on public and ecclesiastical 
law. But such works can have no real value with- 
out a profound and accurate treatment of positive 
law, and have, therefore, produced but little efiect. 
The diflerence of opinion, in tlie two parties above- 
mentioned, has been of practical importance only on 
one occasion, vis. when it was proposed to prepare 
new bodies of law for Germany, or to take from the 
French legislation (which deserves so much respect 
in regard to public law), the rules of dvil and penal 
law, and the forms of procedure. This plan presup- 
posed that a code might be formed on purely phiioso- 
pliical principles, which, being adapted to mankind 
in general, would suit all nations and all times, and 
beomie the basis and essence of every other. Cor- 
rections miffht be made in this ground-work by d^ 
grees, as ue development of the science of law 
pointed out deviations from the requisitions of natural 
justice; and the peculiarities of the legislation of 
each people might be added. For even those who 
believed that all positive legislation was based on 
a foundation so unalterable and eternal, could not 
help seeine that the additions to be made, for the 
punioses of practical application, must be drawn from 
empirical premises, which were neither suited to all 
people, nor constant to any given people ; so that 
such a code, drawn from natural law, must still leave 
a wide field for positive legislation. This view was 
taken, particularly in considering the value of tlie 
French codes, the adoption of which, in Germany, 
had been reoommendea. It was inquired whether 
the civil code of Napoleon had solved the great pro- 
blem how to establtth a code based on natural jus- 
tice, and capable of so universal application as to be 
equally adapted to people living on the Vistula and 
the Seine, oo the Kibe, and Po, and Tiber. It was 
soon perceived that the Code Napoleon did not reach 
this loeaL On thb occasion, the contest between the 
philosophical and historical jurisprudence came up, 
which was afterwards particularly revived by Sa- 
vigny's Vom Beruf unsertr Zeii zur Gtteisgtbung^ 
1815, (the Call fiir Codification in our Tunca.) Tlie 
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peculiar characteristic of this third school of modem 
jurists— the historical — is, that they regard no legal 
priociples as capable of universal and unconditional 
application. They view law as a mere result of the 
accidental relations of a people^ and as changing with 
them. According to the principles of this school, 
every thing may be right, even slavery, and many 
other things which the philosophical school declares 
to be a violation of the universal rights of man, and 
absolutely wrong. The historical school allows a 
very narrow sphere to that legislation in which law 
is based on the will of the lawgiver, and a very 
large one, on the contrary, to Uie customary law, 
whicii commences and perpetuates itself by popular 
usages, and tlie decisions of courts. Its ideal is the 
Roman law, as it is presented in the writings of 
jurists before Justinian. Every innovation in ttie law, 
on the part of government, it regards as dangerous ; 
and especially new codes, which interrupt the silent 
growth of legal rules in a country. So far, this school 
Bffrees with the views of the practical school 
above-mentioned, from which in £ict, it or^nated. 
But it rejects all reasons deduced from a supposed 
nature of things (or; indeed, from philosophical 
opinions of right), and derives existing law, not from 
the decisions of courts and colleges, in which it per- 
ceives many glaring errors, but from ancient laws and 
law-books, it regards as truly right, not what 
modem times have recog^iised and folh>wed as right, 
but what they would have esteemed right, if they bad 
properly understood the ancient sources ; and there- 
tore considers that all improvement must be the result 
of a thorough examination of history. Notwithstand- 
ing the manifest inconsistency of this reasoning, — 
since, if the system of law, in any country, is fonned 
by self-development, the newest shape is always the 
only one that ought to be recognised, and the present 
cannot be explained from the past, — tiiis view has 
met with much acceptance, since it avers that wha&> 
ever is, is right, from tlie very fiict that it is ; and in 
history, by which almost any principle may be proved 
or refuted at pleasure, it finds a means of crushing 
every desire of reform ; but it is most fiivoured because 
it declares all efforts for sometliing higbw to be both 
foolisli and wrong. This view, however, has, doubt- 
less, already reached its acme. It has the merit of 
having directed to the only suooessfoi way of under- 
standing laws by the aid of history ; but the erroneous 
expectation cannot long be maintained, of discovering 
what should be, from knowing what is, and how that 
which is, grew up. For, although we may be set in 
the right way by history, yet noUilng but philosophy 
can direct us to the proper end. History and philo- 
sophy supply each other's defects, and eitlier of them, 
by itself, leads to partial views. It is only together that 
tiiey can teach us the true science of law, and impart 
tlie wisdom requisite for legislation. A fourth view 
has been advanced, m modem times, which may be 
termed the airici Judicial {legittic). Justly offended 
at tlie authority over the laws assumed by the pmcti- 
cal school, and the uncertainty which had resulted 
-frvm tlie fluctuations of their practice, impatient of 
Uie toilsome researdies of an historical jurisprudence, 
and convinced that the philosophical school could 
• afford materials to the legislator only, and not to the 
judge, a respectable number of jurists abendcmed the 
authority of existing practice, and returned to the posi- 
tive laws, though less to the spirit of them than the 
letter, and frequently to the letter of those laws of 
which tlie existence was scarcely known among the 
people. Much has been said of the injury whidi 
attends a sudden change of the laws, by hitroducing 
a new code. But, if the object of such a code is to 
confirm and sanction tlie ideas of right already pre- 
valent among a people, it can never bring with it coo- 



sequences so pemicions as followed the calling op 
from oblivion, and adopting into use, of antiquated 
laws, Roman forms and subtleties, and the cmel 
penal laws of the sixteenth century. In case of the 
literal application of these old laws, no regard can be 
paid to the drcumstanoes of the age or to ue peculiar 
character of the particular ordinances ; and, in coa- 
sequenoe of the incompleteness and want of technicsil 
accuracy in the ancient legislation, the laws of the 
empire, the old and new ordinances of particulsr 
countries, papal ordinances, Roman oonstitatioiis,sod 
fragments of legal writers, are unavoidably mixed uji 
in the most embarrassing confosioUy to form a nuxaic^ 
which has the outward appeanmce of an organittil 
whole, but is wholly destitute of inward, liviog 
energy. The historical school is right in maiirtiining 
tliat laws can be properly comprehended only bj sa 
historical examination of their development; botitliii 
fallen into tlie error of the legiMiie school, in assertiaf 
that the deficiencies which are found in every positrre 
institution should be supplied, not from the fooouifi 
of all right, but either by the aid of historical hypo- 
theses, which attribute the most artificial systems \d 
nations in the early periods of civilisation, or bj 
heterogeneous additions from wholly different system 
of legislation . I n so doing; the historical school hare 
particularly forgotten that the objects of their veorr- 
atlon, the juridical classics of Ropne, owed thdf 
greatness to a perpetual habit of reverting to Ihe 
maxims of natural law (their tfyintaf). Kvca the 
Roman lawyers recognised an universal right, wbich 
exists prior to all positive legislation, and witlioot it, 
and, at the same time, in and with it^---the rale of coo- 
duct wherever the prec^ts of positive law have aot 
yet reached. There is an important ddference be- 
tween a maxim of law creatctl by a positive oidi- 
nance, and ^me only acknowledged by it as ahvsdy 
existhig in natural equity. In the first case, the lav 
cannot extend beyond the immediate object of its 
creation : in the second, it is of universal application. 
Of special importance is this distinction in drddiag 
concerning relations and acts without the boaads of 
a state, — for example, a crime committed abroad,--- 
cases in which positive law lias a very limited appli- 
cation. But, however narrow the last-neotioiied 
legistie view may be, it has effected much ^ood, \tj 
bringing to light the unperfection, and, in soaie 
sense, Uie utter worthlessness, of the existiog foA - 
tive hiw, and thus aided to promote the rerara, 
which in several German states, is so necessary. 

3. If the question should arise, From what pnUic 
organ tlie improvement of laws should proceed, It 
may be answered, The various juridical theories 
exhibit a great practical difference. But, at least, 
the two principu parties — ^the historical and phiJo- 
sophicaU--«re perfectly agreed in the opinion, tbit 
mere caprice, which sees in laws only a aieaas of 
promoting its own fovourite ends, should be, as 6r 
as possible, excluded : and it is also agrpMl, that 
legishitton is an office with which neither the judiciary 
nor the executive departments can be concenicd, 
without injury to each of them. Nothing can deM 
men from the arbitrary exercise of power hiit s 
separation of the executive, legishitlve and jadidil 
autliorities ; for in no other way can each of these 
three powers be kept within its natural limits. Ilbe 
great discrepancy, both in the intrinsic nature « 
these powers, and in the character of their molts* 
makes it important that each of them sbouM be 
administered by a separate organ. To govern i^tbr 
business of the state. The executive governoiwil b 
the organ of the petiple's will. The chatacterisiir ™ 
its acts is command. Such commands, hovrter, 
are not irrevocable, for at any moment, they ^'-^J 
be repealed. Opinions contrary to thrm may br 
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Bdvancecl ; and, if they encroecli on previous rights, 
the aid of courts may be eiilistea in opposition 
to them. Law, on the contrary,— and, on this 
point, the philosophical and historical jurispru- 
dence agree, — is founded, not upon any will, but on 
the discovery of a right already existing, which is to 
be drawn either from the internal legislation of hu* 
roan reason, or the historical development of the na- 
tion. The law, too, is not irrevocable, nor can any. 
sanction malte it so ; but as long as it exists, it b of 
irresistible and universal force. Finally, the judicial 
decision is binding only on those who have occasion- 
ed its application by resorting to judicial proceedings; 
but, for such, it is an unchangeable rule, and no 
power whatever can subvert it. The different 
character of these public functions must not only be 
obvious in their external forms, so as to be under- 
stood by every one who would know his duty, but 
the very nature of the provisions which they require 
for their operation is so different as to furnish suffi- 
cient pronnd for making the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments distinct in their organiza- 
tion. But it is a great error of modem (constitutional) 
politics, that they have conceived of this division of 
duties, as if all connexion and mutual influence of the 
three powers must be done away; hence the election 
of jnagps by the people, and a legislation which 
could be neither urged nor restrained by the execu- 
tive (no veto, or only a limited one). This very 
naturally produced political dissensions, which could 
ooiy end in the ruin of the state. But, if the execu- 
tive power is what it ought to be, nothing can be 
done in the commonwealth without its orders ; and 
both the legislative and judiciary departments must 
receive from it the impulse of their activity. The 
convocation of the legislative body, and the proposal 
of laws, belong to it; and without its consent, no law 
can become obligatory upon the people. The execu- 
tion and promulgation of the laws necessarilv rest 
with the executive, and are necessarily joined with 
an unlimited veto. On the other hand, the influence 
of the executive government on the legislative should 
be merely a negative influence, and on the adminis- 
tration of justice, a formal one ; L e. no law should 
be passed without its consent, and the judges should 
nceive their offices from the executive, while the 
executive is to see that they do their duty ; but how 
they shall speak cannot be prescribed to them. (See 
CoirU.) This is the only means by which unity and 
harmony, in the action of the public authorities, can 
be maintained, while every branch of power is sup- 
ported by the other, and kept in the right path. The 
entire separation of these three powers is an error 
which, wherever it has existed, in ancient or modem 
times, has brought upon the people as great suffer- 
logs, as if they had been subject to an arbitrary and 
unlimited dominion. 

4. The historico-philosophical view of the sources 
of laws leads us to results concerning the organisa- 
tion of the legislative authorities, which, it is to be 
v^gretted, have been often too much overlooked. 
I'He consequence of the unreasonable notion, that 
legislation ts an act of the will, was an idea that the 
general will of the people might be ascertained, if 
all the different interests to be found in the people 
^oo\A be brought together ; or, as this is, in fact, im- 
P^^ible, it was considered sufficient to unite, in re- 
presentative assemblies, the most important interests 
^"those of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
^k ?$!^^ ^ ^® administration of government, and 
the juoidbUB choice of means to promote the high 
^9 of the state, this sort of representation may be 
found sufficient. But, when the question is respect- 
'Ag the establishment of laws, in the highest sense of 
the word, the most comprehensive intelligence is re- 



quired. A popular representation, for this purpose, 
should not represent the fluctuating, capricious will 
of the people, influenced, as it is, by hiterest, preju- 
dice, and passion. On the contrary, it should be a 
mirror to reflect all the intellectual power of the 
nation. Consequently the representatives should be 
chosen from the most learned, and enlightened, and 
experienced men, who have the best opportunity to 
become acquainted with the wants of the people 
and the defects of the existing laws. That it cannot 
be concluded that a man possesses these qualifica- 
tions, because he owns a piece of ground, is very 
clear. And it is equally manifest, that it is a great 
mistake to esteem such a possession a security for 
good intentions. Disinterestedness is no consequence 
of wealth, but of the habit of self-denial ; and he 
learns it much more perfectly who has been inured 
to it from his youth, than one who has, perfiaps, 
never known a want. To regard landed proprietors 
as the proper citizens, and otliers as mere tolerated 
tenants of the state, is an absurdity. Landed property 
is tlie offspring of the state, and not vice versa ; and 
the state cannot so distribute the soil, that it may 
depend on the will of the owner to deprive others of 
the means of subsistence. The more a natural, dis- 
tinct interest separates landed proprietors, and, in- 
deed, in some sense, the cultivators of the soil also, 
from the rest of the community, the more should it 
be made a main object of public institutions to pre- 
vent one party firom gaining a decided and perman- 
ent superiority. But political institutions now have 
frequently the opposite tendency — a circumstance 
which, in some places, has had a remarkable influ- 
ence on taxation. The second consequence, result- 
ing from the view of legislation here proposed, is, 
that the number of representatives needs not be pro- 
portionate to the luimoer of the people. In a large 
state, a larger number of deputies is not needed to 
represent the intellectual capacity of tlie people ; 
and a small state, if it regards the ends of legislation, 
properly needs as many persons in its representative 
assembly as the larger. For it should comprehend 
so many different kinds of knowledge and talent, 
that no subject may arise on which a judicious deci- 
sion cannot be made by the body, by the aid of per- 
sons within itself; and that the laws may all have 
the stamp of moderation, arising from due attention to 
all interests, which often leads, though by no means 
necessarily, to half measures. This is the greatest 
difficulty for smaller states, and they can only prevent 
it by accommodating their legislation to that of their 
neighbours. The management of the public affairs 
of communities, from the village up to the state, 
cannot be called legislation, in the sense in which we 
are now considering the subject : these may be suita- 
bly administer^ by even the smallest state. But if 
a small state undertakes to establish a peculiar sys- 
tem of civil rights, of legal procedure, of penal laws, 
&c., it will receive less advantage from such an in- 
sulated system than of injury, from the bars to inter- 
course with its neiffhbours, which must result from 
such institutions. Hence it is altogether desirable 
that, in states which are only minor divisions of one 
nation, having the same religion, manners, and culti- 
vation, the municipal, laws, and the institutions for 
their administration, should as far as possible, be 
made common to the wliole, although matters of 
political administration might be kept distinct. Thus 
they might secure to themselves the advantages en- 
joyed by larger states, in the preparation of like laws 
by experienced colleges (as the French council), or by 
juridical commissions, so as to be accommodated to all 
the existing institutions. Representative assemblies 
would be freed from the embarrassment ofdrli berating 
and deciding upon topics^ of which perhaps few, per- 
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haps not b man among them, has any knowledge. But 
Uiis is not to be observed in small states only : very 
large ones sometimes suffer still more from this evil ; 
for though, on one side, the mass of knowledge united 
in the body is greater, on the other, a greater num- 
ber of ignorant men embarrass and confuse: and 
while too many take part in making laws, but few 
take an interest in the subject. The thoughtlessness 
with which this important duty has been oerformed 
in England till the present time, is shown by Miller, 
in an Inqniry into the Present State of the Statute 
and 'Criminal Law of England (London, 1822). 
I'he people of England, therefore (the paradise of 
the customary law), are at length beginning to feel 
the urgent need there is of reducing the chaos of sin> 
gle enactments into general codes. This is called 
tlie caruolidation of latot. Several learned indivi- 
duals have undertaken to make such compends. 

We now propose to offer some observations, ex- 
planatory of the views of lawyers accustomed to the 
jurisprudence of the common law, on this interesting 
subject. Civilians are (it seems from the preceding 
part of this article) divided into several schools, pro- 
fessing different opinions, and actuated by different 
principles. The course of the common law naturally 
leads those who are engaged* in its studies, to take 
practical rather than Uieoretical views of almost 
every department of iL Hence they can hardly be 
said to be divided into different schools, or to indulge 
much in what may be called philotopkical^ historical, 
or aniifttarian inquiries. Ihe actual system, as it 
exists, is that which they principally seek to adminis- 
ter; and it is only occasionally that very gifted or 
bold minds strike out into new paths, or propose 
fundamental reforms. In the present age, however, 
a spirit of inquiry is abroad, and the value and 
extent of codification have, among other topics, been 
matter of warm controversy among practical lawyers, 
as well as among practical statesmen. We shall 
speak of this subject in tlie sequel. Legislation, in 
Its broadest sense, includes those exercises of sove- 
reign power, which permanently regulate the general 
concerns of society. Its chief object is to establish 
laws. And by a lawy we understand a rule, pre- 
scribed by the sovereign power of a state to its 
citiiens or subjects, declaring some right, enforcing 
some duty, or prohibiting some act. It is its general 
applicability, which distinguishes it from a sinele 
edict, or temporary and fugitive order of the sovereign 
will. It is supposed to furnish a permanent and 
settled direction to all who are embraced within its 
scope. It is not a sudden executive direction, but 
an annunciation of what is to govern and direct the 
rights and duties of the persons to whom it applies, 
in future. The rule being prescribed, it beoomes 
the fuide of aU those fimctionaries who are called to 
adnmiister it, and of all those citizens and subjects 
upon whom it is to operate. Neither is supposed to 
be at liberty to vary its obligations, or evade its 
provisions. But as, in the ordinary course of afitdrs 
in free governments, every person has a right, where 
the matter admits of judicial discussion, to litigate 
the Question, what are the true object and meaning 
of a law, and how far it bears upon his rights, privi- 
leges, or duties, — ^it is understood, tlut in free 
governments, and especially in republics, the ulti- 
mate abjudication of what the law is, and how far it 
applies to a given case, is to be definitively settled 
by the Judicial department of the government. It 
would be obviously imfit for the legislative depart- 
ment to settle retrospectively, as to past cases, what 
wau its own meaning, its true office being to pre- 
scribe rules for the future. And though the execu. 
tive department may, in the first instance, settle for 
ttseif what the law requires, its decisions cannot, and 



ought not to be final ; for it has no means to csll th« 
proper parties before it to litigate the question, Bad 
no power to decree any judgment. Its proper fuuc- 
tion is to administer the law, and not to make it ; to 
act Upon its true construction, and not to fix it. 
Otiierwise, the fundamental principle of a republican 
goveniment would be overturned ; and laws would 
be, not settled rules of action to be iudged of by 
courts upon the litigation of parties, deriving their 
ri^ts from, or in opposition to them ; but would be 
arbitrary decisions of the sovereign power, wittiout 
appeal and without Inquiry. In the AmericQti 
states, this principle is thought so fundamental, that 
their constitutions of government expressly separate 
the legislative, executive, and judicial deparUoents 
from each other, and assign to each api»x)priate 
duties. It is thoueht that in no other way can the 
private riglits and we public liberties of the people 
oe secure. A departure from this doctrine would 
be deem^ a direct advancement towards despoUsn. 
When, then, in Britahi, it is asked what the law is, 
we are accustomed to consider what it has been 
declared to be by the judicial department, as the 
true and final expositor. Ko one is at liberty to 
disregard its exposition. No one is deemed above 
or beyond its reach, as thus deda^. If it is sup- 
posed to be misconstrued, or rather not to carry into 
full effect the legislative will, a new or declaratory 
law is passed, and furnishes the appropriate rpoiedy. 
And this leads us to remark, that the differeoce 
between civilians and common lawyen, in respect to 
the value and obligatory force of former dedsions 
(which we call precedenit), is most important The 
opinion of no jurist, however high and distinguished 
is his reputation or ability, is of the least importance 
in settiing the law, or ascertaining its con^ractioB. 
So far as he may, Inr his argmoDents, or counsels, or 
learning, instruct the court, or enlighten its judg- 
ments, they have their proper weight. But u the 
court decide against his opinion, It fiiBs to the ground. 
It has no farther effect The decision becomes con- 
clusive and binding, and other courts are govened 
by it, as furnishing for them the just rule of^ecisioo. 
No court would feel itself at liberty to disregard it, 
unless upon the most urgent occasion, and when it 
mterfered with some other known rule or prindple; 
and even then, with the greatest caution axid Mr- 
ence. In countries where the common law prevai^ 
it is deemed of infimite importance, that there shoon 
be a fixed and certain rule of decision, and that the 
rights and property of the whole community shonld 
not be delivered over to endless doubts and coDtro* 
versies. Our maxim, in truth, and not in fern 
merely, is, Misera est servitus, ubijus est vagum ast 
incertum. All tills, it seems, is different in the civil 
law countries. There, the celebrity of a particular 
jurist may introduce a decisive diange in the rule, or 
at least in the administration, of the law ; and erea 
different schools of opuiion may prevail in diflerfft 
ages. Precedents have not, as with ns, a fixed 
operation and value; and judicial tribunals con- 
sider, that a prior decision governs only ^.P*^ 
ticttlar case, without abeolnteiy fixing the priodpW 
involved in it. The practice under the <»oin«n 
law has been found to be very benefidai; ai«i 
experience having given it a sanction and vtlw 
which supersede all theory and reasoning about % 
it is not often that the roattnr is discussed np« 
abstract or philosophical views. But tiiere «* 
many grounds, which might be urged in sappoit « 
this practice, which are capable or vindicathig if ■ 
the most philosophical discussions. The ^ff^^ 
in its most general fiirm, roust Involve this iay^ * 
What is best for society, with a view to its irteK** 
its security, its permanency ? Now, it My 00^ >* 
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irrelevant to remark, that in ewerj modem govern- 
ment, practically free, tlie common law rule has pre- 
vailed by general consent; and in those of the 
American states which were formerly under the 
civil law jurisdiction, there has been no desire ever 
expressed to retain their own rule. On the con- 
trary, the common law rule has been eagerly adopted. 
It is not our purpose to enter into a review of all the 
grounds on which the common law rule misht be 
vindicated ; but there are one or two which &erve 
attention. In the first place, the rule has the ad- 
vantage of producing certainty as to rights, privileges, 
and property. In the next place, it controls the 
arbitrary discretion of Judges, and puts the case be- 
yond the readi of temporary fiseling^ and prejudices, 
as well as beyond the peculiar opinions and 
complexional reasoning of a particular judge ; for 
he is hemmed round by authority on every side. 
In the next place, the consciousness that the de- 
cision will form a permanent precedent, affect- 
ing ail future cases, introduces necessarily great 
caution and deliberation in giving it. if the 
case only were to be decided, it might be di^xsed 
of upon sudden impressions, and upon circumstances 
of hardship or compassion, or kindness, or special 
equity. But as the principles involved in it are to 
govern all future cases, and those principles must be 
derived from other analogies of the law, and be con- 
sistent with them, there are very strong restraints 
upon the judgment of any single judge. And there 
can be no permanent evil attendant upon any abjudi- 
cations of this sort; for the legislative power may 
always apply the proper amendatory corrective at 
its wilL And if the judges are actuated by corrupt 
motives, they may be removed by impeachment It 
is no small proof that the system works well, that, in 
the course of many aees, very few decisions (com- 
paratively speaking) have been overturned by the 
courts themselves, and that the legislature has not 
often found it necessary to change the rule prescribed 
by the courts. In iact, positive laws nave been 
amended a hundred times, by the legislature, where 
one judtdal rule lias been interfered with. The 
changes which have been wrought in the &bric of 
the laws, have not so much arisen finom misapplica- 
tion of principles by the courts, as firom the new state 
of society having rendered the old institutions and 
laws inexpedient or inconvenient The circum- 
stances which have been thus alluded to, have intro- 
duced a ffeneral and settled course of interpreting 
the laws, in countries governed by the common law. 
No such thing is known, in American jurisprudence, 
as a philosophical, or historical, or practical school of 
interpretation. Tliere the laws are not subject to any 
varieties of interpretation erounded upon the present 
predominance of either of them. Certain maxims 
Were early adopted, and they have never been de- 
parted from. Supplementary and auxiliary maxims 
of interpretation have necessarily been introduced. 
But, when once incorporated into the system, they 
have been deemed conclusive and obligatory. The 
sense of a law once fixed by judicial interpretation, 
is lor ever deemed its true and only sense. Among 
the rules of interpretation belonging to and fixed in 
the common law, we shall enumerate a few, some of 
which, ind^d, may be truly said to b^ong to the 
onivenal elements of rational jurisprudence. It is, 
perhaps, the exactoess and uniformity with which 
^ey are applied, by judicial tribuiials, which give 
them their principal value. 

Laws may be divided into the following classes : 
declaratctry laws; directory laws; remedial laws; and 
prohibitory and penal laws. DecUratory laws only 
declare what the hiw shall be, not what it has lieen, 
w is; how it shall govern rights in future^ not how 



it shall act upon the past Directory laws ore those 
which prescribe rules of conduct, or limit or enlarge 
rights, or point out modes of remedy. Remedial 
laws are tliose whose ol:ject it is to redress some 
private injury, or some public inconvenience. Pro- 
hibitory and penal laws are those which forbid certain 
things to be done or omitted, under a penalty, or 
vindicatory sanction. In the nature of things, there 
is not any indispensable reason why the same rule 
should be uniformly applied in the interpretation of 
all of these different sorts of laws. We shall see 
that the common law allows some distinction in this 
respect. The fundamental maxim of the common 
law, in the interpretation of statutes, or positive laws, 
is, that the intention of the legislature is to be fol- 
lowed. This intention is to be gathered from the 
words, the context, the sulgect matter, the effects 
and consequences, and the spirit or reason of the 
law. But the spirit and reason are to be ascertained, 
not from vague conjecture, but from the motives and 
language apparent on the face of the law. I In 
respect to words, they are to be understood in their 
ordinary and natural sense, in their popular meaning 
and conmion use, without a strict regard to gram- 
matical propriety or nice criticism. But the ordinary 
sense may be departed £rom, if the context or con- 
nexion clearly requires it; and then such a sense 
belonging to Uie words is to be adopted as best suits 
the context. 2. Again : terms of art and technical 
words are to be understood in the sense which they 
have received in the art or science to which they 
belong. 3. If words have different meanings, and 
are capable of a wider or narrower sense, in the given 
connexion, that is to be adopted which best suits the 
apparent intention of the legislature, from the scope 
or the provisions of the law. 4. And this leads us 
to remark, that the context must often be consulted, 
in order to arrive at a just conclusion, as to the intent 
of the legislature. The true sense in which particular 
words are used in a particular passage, may be often 
determined by cqmparing it with other passages and 
sentences, when there is any ambiguity, or yitricacy, 
or doubt, as to its meaning. 6. And the professed 
objects of the legislature in making the law often 
afford an excellent key to unlock its meaning. 
Hence resort is often had to the preamble of a 
statute, which usually contains the motives of pass- 
inff it, in order to explain the meaning, especially 
where ambiguous phrases are used. 6. For the same 
purpose, the subject matter of the law is taken into 
consideration; for the words must necessarily be 
understood to have regard thereto, and to have a 
larger or narrower meaning, according as the subject 
matter requires. It cannot be presumed, that the 
words of the legislature were designedly used in a 
manner repugnant to the subject matter. 7. 'llie 
effects and consequences must also be taken into 
consideration. If the effects and consequences of a 
particular construction would be absurd, and appa- 
rently repugnant to any legislative intentlbn dedud- 
ble from the oljects or context of the statute, and 
another constmction can be adopted, which harmo- 
nises with the general design, the latter is to be 
followed. But in idl such cases, where the effects 
and consequences are regarded, they are not per- 
mitted to destroy the legisUUve enactment, or to 
repeal it, but simply to expound it. If, therefore, 
the legislature has deariy expressed its will, that is 
to be followed, let the effects and consequences be 
what they may. But general eipressions, atid loose 
language, are never interpreted so as to include cases 
which manifestly could not have been in the contem- 
plation of the Iqrislature. 8. The reason and spirit 
of the law are also regarded; but this is always in 
8ubofdinatk« to the words, and not to oontrol Uie 
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natural and Ihir interpretation of them. In short, 
the fipirtt and the rea<K)n are derived priocipaily 
from examining' the whole text, and not a single 
passage ; from a close survey of all the other means 
>f interpretation,' and not from mere private reason- 
jng as to what a wise or beneficent legislature might 
or might not intend. Cases, indeed, may readily be 
put, whic*h are so extreme, that it would be difficult 
to believe that any rational legislature could intend 
what their words are capable of including. But 
these cases luniish little ground for practical rea- 
scming, and are exactly ot that class, where, from 
the generality of tlie words, they are capable of 
contraction or extension, according to the real ob- 
jects of the legislature. These objects once ascer- 
tained, the diffaculty vanishes. This natural, and 
sometimes necessary limitation upon the use of words 
in a law, we often call construing them by their 
epttty. In reality, nothing more is meant, than tliat 
they are construKl in their mildest, and not in their 
harshest sense, it being open to adopt either. 9. For 
the same purpose, in the common law, regard is 
often had to antecedent and subsequent statutes 
upon the same subject; fbr being in pari tnate- 
rta, it is natural to suppose, that the legislature 
had them all in their view- in tlie last enactment, 
and that the sense whicli best harmonises with the 
whole, Is the true sense. iO. For the like reason 
words and phrases in a statute, tlie meaning of whicli 
has been ascertained (especially in a statute on the 
same subject), are, when used in a subsequent statute, 
presumed to be used in the same sense, unless some- 
thing* occurs in it to repel the presumption. 11. As 
a corollary from the two last rules, it is a maxim of 
the common law, that all tlie statutes upon the sane 
subject, or having the same object, are to be construed 
together as one statute ; and then every part is to be 
taken into consideration. 12. Another rule is, to 
construe a statute as a whole, so as, if possible, or as 
nearly as possible, to give effect, and reasonable 
effect, to every clause, sentence, provision, and even 
word. Nothing is to be rejected, as void, superfluous, 
or insignificant, if a proper place and use can be 
assigned to it. 13. If a reservation in a statute be 
utterly repugnant to the purview of it, the reservation 
is to be rejected ; if the preamble and the enacting 
clauses are different, the latter are to be followeo. 
But the reservation may qualify the purview, if con- 
sistent with it, and the preamble control the general- 
ity of expression of the enacting: clauses, if it gives 
a complete and satisfactory exposition of tlie apparent 
legislative intention. 14. The common law is also 
resarded, as it stood antecedently to the statute, not 
only to explain terms, but to point out the nature of 
the mischief, and the nature of the remedy, and thus 
to famish a guide to assist in the interpretation. In 
all cases of a doubtful nature, the common law will 
prevail, and the statute not be construed to repeal it. 
15. Hence, where a remedy is given by statute for a 
particular case, it is not construed to extend so as to 
alter the common law in other cases. 16. Remedial 
statutes are construed liberally; that is, the words are 
construed in their largest sense, so fiir as the context 
permits, and the mischief to be provided against 
Justifies. By remedial statutes, we understand those 
whose object is to redress grievances, and injuries to 
persons, or |>ersonal rights and property, in civil cases. 
Thus, statutes made to suppress frauds, to prevent 
nuisances, to secure the enjoyment of private rights, 
are deemed remedial. 17. So statutes are to be con- 
strued liberally which concern Uie public good ; such 
as statutes for the advancement ot learning, for the 
maintenance of religion, for tlie support of the poor, 
for tlie institution of charities. 18. The generalrule 
is, that the sovereign or government is not included 



within the purview of the general words of a statatf, 
unless named. Thus, a statute respecting ail persons 
generally, is understood not to include the king. He 
must be spedalty named. Bat, nevertheless, in 
statutes made for the public good, which are con- 
strued liberally, the king, althongh not named, h 
often included by implication. 19. On the other 
hand, penal statutes, and statutes for the panisluneot 
of crimes, are always construed strictly. -^llievordi 
are construed most fiivourably for the dtiKns and 
sui^ects. I f they admit of two senses, each of which 
may well satisfy the intention of the legislatarp, that 
construction is always adopted which is roost leoinit 
No case is ever punishable, which is not completelf 
within the words of the statute, whatever may be iu 
enormity. No language is ever strained to impulc 
guilt. If the wor£ are doubtful, that is a defence to 
the accused ; and he is entitled, in such a case, to 
the most narrow exposition of the terms. This rule 
pervades the whole criminal jurisprudence of the 
common law, and is never departed from onder any 
circumstances. It is the great leading principle of 
that jurisprudence, that men are not to oe entangled 
in the guilt of crimes upon ambiffuous expressioos. 
But it is not to be understood, that the statute is to 
be construed so as to evade its fair opentton. It is 
to have a reasonable exposition, according to its 
terms ; and, though penal, it is not to be deemed 
odious. 20. Private statutes, also, generally receive 
a strict construction ; for they are passed at the rag- 
gestion of the party interest^l, and are supposed to 
use his language. 21. Statutes conferring a oev 
Jurisdiction, and, especially, a summary Jurisdiciioe 
contrary to the general course of the common law, 
are construed strictly. They are deemed to be in 
deroffation of the common rights and liberties of the 
people under the common law, and are on that ac- 
count jealously expounded. There are many other 
rules, of a more special character, for the con^raC' 
tion of statutes, which tlie extreme solicitude of the 
common law to introduce certainty, and to limit the 
discretion of judges, has incorporated into maxims. 
But they are too numerous to be dwelt upon in this 
place. They all, however, point to one great object 
— certainty and uniformity of interpretation ; and no 
court would now be bold enough, or rash enough, to 
gainsay or discredit tliem. On the contrary, it is the 
pride of our judicial tribimals constantly to itsort to 
them for the purpose of reg^olating the necessarf 
exercise of discretion in construing new eoacuneota. 
The legislative power of a government is generally 
co-extensive with its sovereignty ; and therriure eo. 
braces every thing which respects the concents vt 
the society. But it is in fiict employed, if not uni- 
versally, at least generally, in mere acts of amend 
ment and supplement to the existing laws simI 
institutions, its office is ordinarily not so much tn 
create systems of laws, as to supply defects, andcur^* 
mischie/s in the systems already existinr. The ques- 
tion is often discussed in our day, how tar it is prac- 
ticable to give a complete system of positive law, or 
a complete code of direct legislation. And, if pnc- 
ticable, the farther question arises, how far it ii 
desirable, or founded in sound policy. These q««- 
tions have been tlie subject of ardent contrnvrnf 
among the civilians and Jurists of the continent uf 
Europe, living under the civil law ; and, as may well 
be supposed, different sides have been taken by on* 
of distinguished ability and learning; and the o«- 
troversy is, and probably for a long period will be, 
pursued with great animation and powers of ppft<«»* 
ing. In the countries governed by the conunoo law, 
and especially in England and America, the »n» 
questions have l)een matter of wide discussfon an»oit|j 
I the legal profession, as well as among stacrsmi«,awi 
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K gmt dhrenity of opinion has been exhibited on 
the sulyecL It will be our olyect, in the sequel of 
these remariu, to put the render in possession of 
some of the main grounds of .the oontroversy. The 
legisiatiou of no country, probably, ever gave origin 
to its whole body of laws. In the very formation of 
society, the principles of natural justice, and the 
obligations of good &ith, must have been recognised 
before any common legislature was acknowl^lged. 
Djcbts were contracted, obligations created, property, 
especially personal property, acquired, and lands 
cultivaied, before any positive rules were fixed, as to 
the rights of possession and enjoyment growing out 
of them. The first rudiments of jurisprudence re- 
sulted firom general consent or acquiescence; and when 
legislation began to act upon it, it was rather to con- 
firm, alter, or add to, than to supersede, the primitive 
principles adopted into it. We, in fact, know of no 
nation, or, at least, of no civilised nation, whose history 
fass roiched us, in which a positive system of laws 
for the exigencies of the whole society was co-eval 
with its origin; and it would be astonishing' if such a 
nation could be found. Nations, in their origin, are 
usually barbarous or rude in their habits, cnstoms, 
sod occupations. They are scanty in population and 
resources, and have neither the leisure, nor the in- 
clination, nor the knowledge, to provide systems for 
iiiture use, suited to the growing wants of society, or 
to their own future advancement hi the arts. A few 
|)ositive rules suffice, for the present, to govern them 
in their most pressing concerns ; and the rest are left 
to be disposed of according to the habits and manners 
of the people. Habits soon become customs; customs 
soon become rules; and rules soon fiisten themselves 
OS iirmly upon the existing institutions, as if they 
were positive ordinances. Wherever we trace positiTe 
laws, in the early stages of society, they are few, and 
not of any wide extent ; directions for special con- 
cerns, rather than comprehensive regulations for the 
universal adjustment of rights. No man can pretend 
that, in Asia, any such universal rules were estab- 
lished by positive legislation, at the origin of the 
great nations by which it is peopled. The instructions 
of Moses, as promulgated by divine authority, for the 
government of the Jews, are not (as every one per- 
ceives) designed for every possible exigency of 
contract, or right, or injury, or duty, arising in the 
course of the business and history of that wonderful 
people, lliey are rather positive precepts, adapted 
to great occasions, and to govern those concerns 
whwh respected their wants, their spiritual advance- 
inent, ancl their duties as the chosen people of God. 
The Greeks are not known to us, in their early or 
iater history, as having had a code of universal 
extent The Romans, in their early history, had few 
positive laws ; and those seem to have been borrowed 
from other sources. We often, indeed, seje it stated, 
that the common law of England was originally 
formed from statutes now obsolete and unknown. 
But this assertion is wholly gratuitous. There is no 
reason to suppose that, in the early history of its 
jurisprudence, more was done than is usual in other 
nations, at Uie same period of their progress, such as 
the promulgating of some leading regulations, or the 
formine of some great institutions for the security of 
the public. In &ct, a great portion of the English 
common law is of modem growth, and can be traced 
distinctly to sources independent of legislation. The 
commercial law of England is not two centuries old, 
and scarcely owes any thing important to positive 
legislation. In truth, the formation of codes, or 
systems of general law, for the government of a 
people, and adapted to their wants, is a business 
\rhicii takes place only in advanced stages of society, 
when knowlrage b conskicrably diflused, and legis- 
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lators have the means of ascertaining the best princi- 
ples of policy and the best rules for jtistice, nut by 
mere speculation and theory, but bv the results of 
experience, and the reasoning of tiie learned and the 
wise. Those codes w ith which we are bttt acquainted, 
are manifestly of this sort The institutes, and 
pandects, and code of JosUnian, were made in tlie 
latter ages of Roman grandeur — nay, when it was far 
on the decline, — not by instituting a new system, 
but by embodyinff the maxims, and rules, and princi. 
pies, which tJie ablest jurists had collected in different 
ages, and from all the various lights of reason, and 
jwidical decision, and general experience. No man 
imagines that Rome, in lier early history, was capable 
of promulgatmg, or of acting upon, such a system. 
.And this system, large as it was, has nO' pretensma 
to be deemed complete, even for Rome itself. It left 
an hifinite number of human concerns undecided by 
its text, which were, of course, to be submitted to 
judicial decision, and to receive the judgment of the 
wise men, who should be called, from time to time, 
to declare the law ew tequo ei bono. It may indeed 
be assumed, as a general truth, that the body of 
every system of law which has hitherto ffovemed 
human society, had its origm as customary law; and 
if it has ever assumed the form of positive legislation, 
it has been to give it greater sanctity and extent, as 
well as greater uniformity of operation, lliis is 
certainly true in respect to the common law. That 
system, as administered in Britain and the United 
States, is, as compared with the positive code, or 
statutes, of an immeasurably wider extent, both in 
its principles and its practical operation. A man 
may live a century, and feel (comparatively speaking) 
but in few instances the operation of statutes, either 
as to his rights or duties ; but the common law 
surrounds hun, on every side, like the atmosphere 
which he breathes. Returning, then, to the question 
before stated, it may be inquired, whether it be 
practicable, in a refined and civilised state of society, 
to introduce a positive code, which shall regulate all 
its oonoema. 'lliat such a code could be formed in a 
rude or barbarous age, so as to be adapted to all their 
future wants and growth, in passing from barbarism 
to refinement, seems absolutely incredible. That it 
could be formed in a refined age, when learning, and 
large experience, and enlightened views, and a 
sagacious forecast, might guide the judgments of the 
legislature, is the point before us. In the first place, 
it has never yet been done by any people, in any 
age. The two most illustrious instances of codifica- 
tion are that of Justinian and that of Napoleon. 
Neither of these purports to be a complete system of 
laws and nrinciples, supersedhig all others, and 
abolishing all others. As far as tltey go, they purport 
to lay down positive rules to guide the judgment of 
all tribunals, in cases within them. But otlier cases 
aro left to be decided as they may arise, upon such 
principles as* are applicable from analogy, from 
reasoning, from justice, from the customary law, or 
from judicial discretion. A positive prohibition to 
decide in cases not provided for by these codes, is 
not contained in either. But is it p<KStble to foresee, 
or to provide beforehand, for all such cases ? Society 
is ever varying in its occupations and concerns, in its 
objects and its pursuits, in its institutions, its plear 
snres, its inventions, its intelligence, and, in short, in 
Innumerable relations and diversities of measures and 
means. How is it possible to foresee, or to limit, 
these relations or diversities? How is it possible, 
especially in free governments, to reduce ail human 
acts to the same positive elements ? to prevent con- 
tracts, and obligations, and rights, and equities, and 
injuries, and duties, from becoming mixed up in an 
infinite series of permutations and combinations ? 
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XJntil it has been ascertained what are the utmost 
limits of human relations, and those limits, with all 
tlM'tr iulermediate details, can be clearly defined, in 
«very shade of difference, how can any system of laws 
be adequate to provide for, or to guard them, or to 
ix the rights growing out of them ? To suppose that 
-man is capable of aQ this, is to suppose that he Is 
omniscient, all-wise, and aU-powerful ; that he is 
perfect, or that he can attain perfection; that he can 
aee all the future in tlie past, and that the past is 
present to him in all its relations. The statement of 
such a proposition carries with it its own refutation. 
■While roan remains as he is, his powers, and capaci- 
ties, and acts, must forever be imperfect But it 
nay be said, Uiat a positive code may be framed, and 
a declaration made that it shall l>e deemed the sole 
piide and rule, and that all other rules shall be pro- 
hibited. Certainly this may be done. But the effect 
of this would be, not to form a perfect code for all the 
future exigencies of society; but to declare that 
whatever was left unprovided for in the code, should 
be neither matter of right nor wrong. It would be to 
declare, that, as to all other transactions, now and 
hereafter, sodetv should be utterlv lawl^ ; and, of 
course, it would be to declare, that a system con- 
fessedly imperfect, and not meeting the wants or 
exigencies, the rights or the wishes of society, should 
stilTgovem it. What would this be, but to provide 
a baa code for human concerns, which it could not 
measure or manage ? From these considerations, 
we may assume it as a concession granted on all 
aides, that a perfect code, to regulate all present, 
and, a /orOori^ all future concerns of any civilised 
society, by positive rules, applicable to them, is 
morally impossible. The only real question is, whe- 
ther a positive code can be provided, adequate, in a 
general sense, to the present known wants of society. 
That codes may be formed, more or less compre- 
hensive, to regulate many or few concerns, to supply 
defects, or to fi^e symmetry and order to the law on 
particular subjects, cannot be doubted. It has been 
often done. Perhaps no civilised nation has ever 
existed, in which there was not, «t the same time, a 
written and an unwritten law, or, in other words, a 
rule of positive institution, and a rule of customary 
law. All special decrees and ordinances of the sove- 
reign power are of the former kind. Many subjects 
are of such a nature as to require some positive 
rule, seeing that natural law cannot fix tliem upon 
any invariable basis. For example, there is nothing 
in the nature of things by which we can say, that 
land shall, in all possible states of society, descend to 
the possessor's heirs, or who those hein shall be ; that 
he shall have a right to dispose of them by testament 
or deed, and how that testament or deed shall be 
evidenced ; whether bills of exchange and promissory 
notes shall be negotiable or not, and to what extent 
binding upon the parties. These subjects, in the 
origin of society, must either be positively provided 
for, or no rights can exist (strictly speaking) until 
tliey have become, by usage, fixed in a particular 
form. ^ But most nations, with whose history we are 
acquainted, have had many positive laws. And to 
suit their institutions to the exigencies of society, in 
all its changes, tliere must be ordinances to diange 
the old and to frame new rules. In ancient Rome, 
in the modern governments of continental Europe, 
and especially in France and in Britain, great alter- 
ations have, from time to time, been made in the 
existing system of laws. Fundamental laws have 
been abrogated ; amendatory provisions have been 
cstablishea ; existing rules have been methodised, 
confirmed, explained, and limited : and new rules 
prescribed for new cases. The ordinances of Louis 
XlV., of 16^3 and 1681, on tiie subject of maritime 



and commercial afiairs, are striking instances of this 
sort. The abolition of feudal tenures ; the regula- 
tion of uses and charities ; the allowance of last wtlU 
and testaments, made ii\ a prescribed mode ; the pro* 
vuions to suppress frauds, in the statute of firsins ; 
the registration of conveyances of lands ; thenegoUs- 
bility of promissory notes ; and, above all, the positive 
enactments, various and almost innumerable, in the 
criminal code, are illustrations of the same fiict, in the 
history of British legislation. All these statutes 
furnished, to a limited extent, a code on the partial- 
lar subjecL And we have recently seen, in the con- 
solidation of the criminal laws of England into a few 
statutes, under the aospices of Sir Robert Peel, a 
striking instance of substantive codi6c8tion of the 
criminal law of England, in many of its most impor- 
tant provisions. But tlie objections often urgsd 
against codes, are not meant to be applied to legisla- 
tion of this sort, but to systems, which are promttl- 
gated for the government of the great conoms of 
nations, in all weir various departments and ioterrsts. 
How far tliis can be done, has been a matter of coo- 
siderable tlieoretical discussion. But the Questioo 
has been practically answered by the celeority of 
several positive codes. And among those whoK 
success and wisdom have been most genntllf 
acknowledged, are the code of Justinian, and tbe 
code of Napoleon. That either of them funiistus 
complete rules for all the concerns of society, or 
excludes the necessity of judicial interpretatioo, or 
positive legislation, cannot be afiSrmed. That each 
of them covera a vast mass of the ordinary oaocem 
of society, and fixes, positively. and deariy, a great 
many wrongs and rights, and points out the proper 
redress, in cases wmre rights are to be viodicatAi 
and wrongs repressed, cannot well be denied. The 

auestion, then, is fiiirly presented, how fu codes of 
lis sort (the only ones which, in tbe actual state of 
society, are morally possible), are desirable, and 
founded in sound policy. It is here, that tbe advo- 
cates and the opponents of codes, under the jmispn- 
dence of the common law, meet on debatable ntMinL 
The lovers of ancient institutions, of existing la vs^ of 
customary principles, oppose codes as inooovraieot, 
and unneccessary. They hold them to be incooveni- 
ent, because they fix a stubborn rule, which shall 
govern future cases, instead of leaving themopro to 
the free operations of the common law, which adapts 
itself to ail tlie ciroimastances of the age. They main- 
tain, also, that codes are unnecessary ; for, so &r as 
thera is any rule, it is already known in the conuDoa 
law; and positive legislation cannot make it more so. 
It is added (and it is true), tlmt law is gradually 
formed, and must difier in diflerent ages, acoordiog 
to the different circiunstances of society; that it nvA 
be varied according to the progress or regress of a 
nation; tliat it can rarely settle comprehensive prio- 
ciples; and must, by degrees, thread its way tbroagh 
the intricacies of human actions; and that an inilesi- 
ble rule might work quite as much mischief is vont 
at all ; that no legislature can make a system half ttf 
just, or perfect, or harmonious, both from want <■ 
time, and experience, and opportunity of koowMie* 
as judges, who are successively called to sdmisi^ 
justice, and gather light from the wisdom of tbtf 
predecessors. Most, if not all, of these soggestiooi 
may be admitted to be correct, and yet they At v* 
settle the controversy. In the first pbce, the (^/^ 
tors must admit, that, under the common law. iA<^ 
are positive statutes, which regulate mani gr^ ^^ 
cems and rights of the countries governed by it The 
descent and distribution of real estates, tbe »^ 
of last wills and testaments, the forms tM o^i^ 
monies attendant upon conveyances of real estate, to 
say nothing of other imporunt subjects, are [^ 
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tided fur br poshiTe Ktatutct. Here we have a rale, 
which U absolute and bifleilble. To saj that, if 
fouiid inconvenient, it maj be altered, is, in effect, 
lu) argument at all ; for tlie same may be said as to 
Oiiy provision of a systematic code. No code is sup- 
posed to be unalterable. Again, if it be said, that 
the legislature may, and often does, in an early stage 
of society, fix great principles and Institutions, and 
then leaves the rest to judicial decisions, and thereby 
shows its wisdom, the true answer is, that the same 
reasoning applies to all codes, however extensive, if 
tliey leave the judicial tribunals at liberty to decide 
upon new cases, not governed by, or necessarily 
included in, the terms of the code. So &r as the 
legislature has laid down principles (whether more 
or less extensive is of no consequence), these govern; 
beyond them, all is left as before. Again, the com- 
mon law is itself as &r as it goes, a system of rules. 
Tliese rules are i&xed, certain, and invariable, as to 
all cases dEdliog within them. They are quite as un- 
Yielding as any code can be. When the common 
law lias declared that the eldest son shall be the 
sole heir, and that the half-blood shall not inherit, 
a court has no more liberty to depart from these 
rules, or to refuse to apply them to any case taU" 
ing within them, upon any notion of hardship 
or inconvenience, or ill adaptation to the exigencies 
of society, than it has a right to say, that a last will 
and testament shall be good, though not executed 
acc<>rdiug to the requirements of a statute. In each 
case, it is bound, and bound to the same extent If 
tlie question were, whether a positive code should 
contain a clause prol>ibiting courts of justice from 
<Ieciding upon cases not within the purview of the 
code, there might be much to urge against the policy 
and reasonableness of such a clause ; but it would 
fiiniish no objection to other parts of the code. The 
only point, with reference to a code, which, under 
this asnect, wotild deserve consideration, is, how far 
it would be desirable to provide for cases which may 
Im* foreseen, but have not, as yet, actually been sub- 
Jf^led to legislative decision. On one side, it may 
be said, that it would be best to leave all sudi cases 
to be decided, as they arise, upon the result of human 
experience and human judgment, then acting upm 
ill 1 the circumstances. On tlie other hand, it may be 
said, that it is better to have a fixed, present rule, to 
avoid litigation, and to alter it in future, if unex. 
pccted inconveniences should arise. The reasoning on 
each side is sound, when applied to particular cases. 
Oil each side, it admits of question, when applied to 
all cases. It may be best, in many cases, to leave 
the rule to be made, when the case arises in judicial 
controversy. In others, it may be far better to 
f>stabUsh a present rule, to clear a present doubt, or 
fix a limit to what is now uncertain. Take the case 
of a bill of exchange, or promissory note ; and sup- 
l^>se Uie question were, at what time demand of pay- 
ment sliould be made, when it was payable on time, 
and no rule existed, and yet there was an immense 
sunount of property dependent upon having a fixed, 
uniform rule ; and, until so fixed, there must be end- 
Jc^ss litigation. Can any one doubt of the benefit of 
H rule, such as Is now fixed in the commercial law of 
4>iir country, for the purpose of securing certainty, 
via. that payment must be demanded on the day on 
\rhicJi it oecomes due. On the other hand, suppose 
it wpre now proposed to make a law, fixing wliat 
sliould be the rate of wages in all future times, in all 
private employments ; would it not, at once, occur 
xi l)e impolitic to act upon a rule, the effects of which 
nif^lit immediately, or in future, press unequally and 
i I ij urioualy upon different Interests in society ? A gain, 
t is said to be unnecessary to reduce the rules of 
Jie common law to a code, for they are u certain 



now as they would be In a positive code. They are 
even more so, because the legisliiture cannot be pre- 
sumed able to lay down a positive rule, with all tlie 
llmitatioDa and qualifications of the common law. 
Now, both of these suggestions admit of a satisfac- 
tory answer. If the rule exists, and has certainty 
in the common law, it can be stated. If there ara 
any known exceptions, limitations and qualificatkns, 
upon a rule, those also can be stated. If nothing 
beyond a particular limit is known, then legislation 
can, at leak, go to that limit. And as to all other 
cases, the same uncertainty exists, both at common 
law and in legislation. The difficulty of the argil, 
ment consists In assuming, that, because the legis- 
lature has prescribed the same rule as the oommoo 
law, the courts are thereby prohAiited from doing 
wliat they possessed the power to do before, in the 
absence of any rule, via. to find out what is the rule 
that ought to govern. Now^ the legislature may an 
well leave this power in the courts, after a code, aa 
the common law ; and it will be best, unless there ia 
a positive prohibition to the contrary. The other 
part of the suggestion applies only to the noint, 
whether the code is well or ill formed by the legia- 
lature. If badly formed, it will, of coune, be pro- 
portionally bad ; bul that furnishes no olyection to a 
code, but to the mode in which it is executed, 
llien, again, as to the suggestion that it is unna- 
cessaryTWcause the rule alMdy exists in the com- 
mon law, and has certainty: to this several answen 
may be given. In the first place, if it be conceded, 
that there Is entire certainty in the rale, at common 
law, there can be no harm in making the rale 
pOMtive. It may do good ; for it will instruct many, 
m and out of the profession. In respect to their rigbu 
and duty, who are now sadly ignorant of both, or are 
liable to be misled by their fanperfect inquiries, or 
their limited sources of information. Every man 
may be able to peruse a concise text ; but every man 
may not have leisure or ability to study a voluminooa 
commentarr. Besides, even in relation to the doc- 
trines of the common law,-niany of them lie scat- 
tered In different cases, and many of them are not so 
dear as not to admit of dHierent interpretations, by 
minds of different learning and ability. Even law- 
yers of great research and accuracy, especially where 
the docUine, though on the whole clear, is matter ot 
deduction and iniefcnce, may not, at once, a^me to 
the correct conclusion ; and others of less learning 
and ability may plunge into serious errors. Now, 
it woidd be no small gain to have a positive text, 
which should give, in such cases, the true rule. 
Instead of leaving it open to conjecture and inference 
by feeble minds. Again, there are many subjecta of 
great intriocy and complexity, which can be fully 
mastered only by very able minds, resUng, as they 
no, upon nice, and sometimes, upon technical reason- 
ings, not seen by the common reader. In such oases, 
the text may admit of very exact statement, but the 
commentaries necessary to deduce it, may be exceed- 
ingly elaborate. The demonstration, or last result, 
may be clear, but the steps in arriving at it, exceed- 
ingly perplexed and embarrassing. It may require 
an analysis by the greatest minds to demonstrate ; 
but, when once announced, it may be understood by 
the most common minds. For instance, the sulyect 
of contingent remainders and executory devises is of 
uncommon complexity in the common law, and many 
a lawyer may rrad Mr Fearne*s admirable treatise on 
the sul^ject. without feeling competent to expound 
all its doctrines. And yK, put every principts into 
a positive text, with aU its limitations and restrics 
tions (not to be made out by argument aiMl infiBrence, 
but ghren in a direct form), ami bis labours and hia 
reasoning would be materially abridged, and cer* 
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tainty exist where darkness before overshadowed his 
mtod. Again, the common law has now become 
an exceedingly voluminous system; and as its 
expositions rest, not on a positive text, but upon 
arguments, analogies and commentaries, every per- 
son, who desires to know much, must engage in a 
very extensive system of reading. He may employ 
half his life in mastering treatises, the substance of 
which, in a positive drae, might occupy but a few 
hundred pages. The codes of Justinian, for mstance, 
superseded the camel^loads of commentaries, which 
were antecedently in use, and are all now btuied in 
oblivion. Tlie Napoleon codes have rendered thou- 
sands of volumes only works of occasional con^ta- 
tion, which were before required to be studied very 
diligently, and sometimes in repeated perusal. 
Again, what is to be done in the conmion law, 
where there are conflicting decisions on the same 
point, or converging series of opposite doctrines, 
approaching towards a conflict ? The rule is here 
confessedly uncertain. Why should not the legisla- 
ture interfere, in such a case, and fix a rule, such as, 
on the whole, stands upon the better reasoning and 
the general analogies of the law ? In point of &ct, 
this is often done. Declaratory laws, in form, are 
unusual among us; but laws to clear doubts and 
difficulties are very common. Such interferences 
ought, doubtless, to be made with caution and pru- 
dence, and great deliberation. But this furnishes nd 
just objection to a reasonable exercise of the power. 
But in the practice under the common law, there is 
still stronger ground for interference. In the first 
place, what the common law is, Is always open to 
question ; and if authorities are suggested on either 
side, it is common enough to find Uie rule deduced 
from them, doubted, denied, or explained away, by 
parties in an opposite interest. Courts are bound to 
hear as well as to decide ; and although a court may 
think the rule of the common law clear, from their 
own prior researches and reasoning, it will rarely 
feel at liberty to stop eminent counsel, when they 
deny the rule, or seek tb overthrow the authorities 
and reasonings by which it is supported. The spirit 
of our tribuiuils, and the anxious desire, not only to 
do, but to appear to do justice, lead to a vast con- 
sumption of time in these discussions. If the legis- 
lature had once recognised the rule in a positive 
code, there would be an end of all such reasoning. 
The only question whidi could remain, would te, 
wliether the nile were applicable to the case. In 
the next place, there are, upon some doctrines of 
tlie common law, a vast multitude of authorities to 
examine, compare, and understand, which requires 
not only great diligence, but great skill. In some 
cases, there are shades of dlOerence fit for comment; 
in others, obiter dicta, which are to be qualified ; in 
others, doubts thrown out upon collateral heads; in 
others, reesoning not altogetlier satisfactory. Under 
such circumstances, what is to be done? The advo- 
cate on U)e one side comments on every case, and 
the language of every judge, which furnishes any 
colour of support for his client His arguments must 
be met and answered on the other side, not only 
because no advocate can know what the judges will 
decide, but what will be the influence upon their minds 
of a dictum, or doubt, or incidental remark or reason. 
It is indispensable, therefore, to examine the whole, 
though perhaps neither party doubts what the amount 
of authority, on the whole, supports. On one point 
(we believe) a learned English judge said, many 
years ago, that there were then more than 170 autho- 
rities. It is most probable that the number is now 
doubled ; and yet, upon this rery point, a legislative 
enactment of three lines might put controversy at 
rest for ever. Perhaps no man in or out of the legal 



profession would now doubt what the rale oii^t tc 
be. The difficulty is, that a role has either lipen 
adopted which works inconveniently in particttijii 
cases, or a rule Jias grown out of a hasty adjudication, 
which subsequent judicial subtilty has been desirous 
of escaping from ; but it is not easy to do so, witb> 
out breaking in upon the acknowledged force of the 
rule. Hence distinctions, nice, and, perhaps, not 
very satisfoctory, are found, as blemisties in seme 
parts of the law, which need the legislative hand to 
extirpate or correct them. But it has been urged, 
as \m been already incidentally noticed, that it is s 
great advantage to have law a flexible system, vhidl 
will yield to the changing circumstances of society; 
and that a written co<k gives a peimanenoe to doc- 
trines, which would otherwise besulject to modifica> 
tion, so as to adapt them to the particular charactef 
of the times. This objection has been alreadr ia 
part answered. In respect to the common law doc- 
trines, they cannot now be changed, whatever may 
be the changes of sodetv, without some legislative 
enactment. They fbmish a guide to all cases go- 
verned by them, until the legislature shall promul- 
Site a new rule. Courts cannot disturb or vary 
em; and the question of their appHcation to ofw 
cases is equally open, whether there be, or be not a 
code. The legislature can, with the same case, 
vary its code as its oommoo law. It can repeal, 
amend, or modify either. But another principal 
objection is often suggested, and that is, that all the 

Sarts of the common law are not in a state suaoepti- 
le of codification ; and that, as we cannot form a 
complete system of it, one great object of a oode 
must foil. It may be admitted, that some parts of 
the common law are too imperfectly settled io prin- 
ciples, and too little understood in practice, to allow 
of any exact codification. But these parts are prin- 
cipally obsolete, or of rare occurrence and a^licar 
tion in the common business of life ; so that, u ^ 
admitted of being reduced to a text, it may be weU 
doubted if they were important enough to deserve iL 
There are other parts, again, which have grown ap 
in modem times, which may be admitted to be yet 
in an immature and forming state, in respect to 
which, perhaps, it were better to wait the resnlts w 
experiejice, thain to anticipate them by positive law. 
Conceding all this, it falls for short of e^^ishing 
the inutility of a code in other depBrtraeo^of the 
common law, not open to the like otjectioos. Be- 
cause we cannot form a perfect system, docs it fol- 
low that we are to do notliing.' Because we cannot, 
without rashness, give oertainty to all possible or 
probable details of jurisprudence, shall we leave 
every thing uncertain and open to controversy^ 
England, in our own time, has ooitsolidated the wA 
important heads of her criminal jorispradenoe, in a 
new and methodised text. No man can doubt, that 
revisions of this sort may be useful, uid, indeed, indis- 
pensable for the wants and improvements of society, 
in its progress from one stage to anc»tber. Theqnes- 
tion of more or less is a mere matter of expediency 
and policy. It b not a little remarkable, that, ia 
England, almost every change in the gencf*! f<^ 
ture of her laws, by positive legislation, has, in ail 
ages, met with a similar objection and fesistanort 
U)d, when once adopted, has been generally, tf v^ 
universally satisfiictory. But there are many bmndj^ 
of the common law which can, without dificulty»K 
reduced to a positive text. Their main prlncip<f< 
are embodied in treatises, accurate and fall ^ 
there can be no want of learned men ready to ^ 
an outline of them for the consideration of tht 1^^ 
lature. Our commercial law is genefaUy in ^^ 
state. The law of bills of exchange and praonaoiy 
notes, of insurancej of ahipping aod savigatioa, of 
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-paitnenliip, of agengy and foctorace, of Bales, of 
iiaUmcnis, and maiij kindred titles, admits of oodift- 
catioa to a very liigh degree of certainty; and yet, 
in these branches, there is still room enough to con- 
tfovert particular decisions and authorities^ to make 
it deairmbJe to give a positive sanction to the better 
docteine, and thus to save the profession from labo- 
rious researches, and the public from expensive liti- 
gatioo. The ordinance of Louis XIV., on commer- 
cial lawy dried up a thousand sources of disputation ; 
and the present oxie of commerce of Fiance has 
eetUed, in a positive manner, most of the question- 
able points, which had been found unprovidra for by 
that ordinance, and were resigned to judicial deci- 
aion in the intermediate period. Besides, a code fur- 
Dishes the only safe means of incorporating qualifica- 
tions upon a general principle, which experience has 
demonstrated to be proper and oolitic. Courts often 
lament that a principle is estaulished in tgo broad 
terms for the public good, and yet do not feel them< 
selves at hberty to interpose exoeptions which the 
principle does not sanction. Tliis article has 
alriNuly spread out into a great length, and must now 
be closed. The result of the whole view, as to codes, 
is, that neither the friends nor the opponents of them 
are wholly right in their doctrines or their prefects ; 
that, in every civilised country, much may be done to 
simplify the principles and practice of the law by 
judicious codification, and to give it uniformity and 
certainty ; that How much ought to be done P is a 
question not admitting of any universal response, but 
is, or may be, different as to different countries, or^ 
in different ages, as to the same country ; that every 
code, to be usefol, must act upon theexistuig mstito- 
tions and jorispmdence, and not, generally, supersede 
them; that what, with reference to the customs, 
faabita, manners, pursuits, interests^ and institutions 
of one country, maybe fit and expedient, maybe 
wholly unfit and inexpedient for another; and 
that the part of true wisdom is, not so much to 
search out any abstract theory of universal jurispru- 
dence, as to examine what, for each country in par- 
ticular, may best promote its substantial interests, 
preserve its rights, protect its morals, and give per- 
manence to its liberties. 
LAW MERCHANT. See Commercial Law, 
LA£ OF EXCEPTION (in French, lai d*Mcepiw»). 
Wheilibe situation of a state is so critical that the 
ordinary powers and laws are no longer considered 
sufficient, extraordinary and more energetic means 
aie employed. The Roouins bad a form for such an 
ememncy, which invested the two consuls with a 
gnnUy augmented power — ** Fideant cotuuUi, tie 
quid retpSlica delrimewti. capiat { Let the consuls see 
that the republic receive no injury);" and if this was 
not sufficient, they appomted a dictator. The remedy 
was often wone than the disease. Despotic govern- 
ments require no laws of exception ; in these the 
public power is always free from the restraints which 
are imposed upon it in constitution^ states. In the 
latter, oertaiii cases happen in which the power of 
the government must be strengthened, to be able to 
act with energy and promptness. In Britain, the 
first and roost important regulation, in such an em- 
ergency, is the suspension of the habeae corpu 
act fiir a limited time. The government can then 
take into cwtody suspected and dangerous persons, 
without following the regular process of law. This 
suspension is not a prerogative of the crown, but can 
onlv be granted by parliament, and for a limited pe- 
riod, at the expiration of which all such state prison- 
en must be released, or suljeoted to a formal exam- 
iaatioQ. Even then, the suspension does not protect 
tlie ministerial officers against the demands for indem- 
nification for an uigostifiable arrest. These com- 



plaintSy when made agafaist the mhiistersof the kbig, 
are usnally comprehended in a separate act of parlia- 
ment, called the indemnity bill, at the discussion of 
which in parliament, the opposition party is careiul 
to institute a strict examination of the use which the 
ministers have made of their extraordinary power. 
A second regulation of this kind is the alien mil (see 
jilien Bill), which invests the government with a 
power over all foreigners dwelling in Britain, such 
as does not constitutionally belong to it, giving the 
risht not only to order them out of the country at 
pjeasure, but also to send them to any part of the 
continent. Bills of pains and penalties, wliich are 
admissible in single cases, constitute a sort of law of 
exception. Parliament maintains the right to pass 
such bills, which could noC belong to it under a cor- 
rect division of public power, and. thus to punxdi 
individuals without a judicial sentence. I'his is to be 
distinguished from its proper judicial function^, by 
which the peerf of the realm, the house of lords, aet 
as the highest court of justice, and the houM of com« 
mons comes forward as complainant (as in the case 
of governor Hastings). There the lonis sit formally 
as a court of justice; a full judicial hearing is granted 
to the defendant, and his condemnation cannot be 
pronounced except by a mi^rity of twelve voices 
(thenumberofthejury in usual cases). In these cases, 
the house of lords alone decides upon the motion of 
the commons, and wholly without the concurrence of 
the king, whose ri^ to pardon is even circumscril)ed. 
But whoi an individual bill of attainder, or bill of 
penalties, is brought forward in parliameot, then the 
introduction of tte act may take place in the boose of 
lords as well as in the house of conunoos ; and no 
pecnliar legal process is followed, but it depends on 
the pleasure of each house how the foots, upon which 
the summary sentence is grounded, shall be proved; 
and it is only from considerations of natural justice 
that opportunity is granted to the accused to defend 
himselh Tlie sentence itself is ntaaed by a simple 
majority of voices in each house, like other laws ; but 
it must be sanctioned by both bouses of parliament, 
and the assent of the king must be obtained, as in any 
other law. In fixing tSe punishment, also, parlii^ 
meat is amenable to no established rule, and the 
right of the king to pardon wholly censes, if he has 
once given his consent. Such a process has always 
something very odious on the fiMse of it, and, in point 
of fiict, it is very rarely resorted to. Thomas Went- 
worth, earl of Stafford, the celebrated ooOfidential 
minister of Charles I., was condemned to death by 
this form, and it was equally criminal and impolitic 
in the king to give his consent to this bill of attain- 
der. The same process was introduced against the 
queen, in 1820^ and, wholly independent of her guilt or 
innocence, this was a sufficient reason for rcJeSng it. 
In the United States of America no such legislative 
newer exists, either in the state or in the national 
legislature. It la contrary to the genius of a repub- 
lican government. The constitution of the United 
States declares, that *' No bill of attauider, or eajpeei 
/aeto law, shall be pas8ed;''that ** the privilege ot the 
writ of habeas eorjma shall not be suspended unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety requires it." So, also, except in cases of im- 
peachment, every person accused of a capital or 
infismous crime, (except in the navy or army service) 
has a right to a trial by Jury, and cannot even then 
be tried, unless upon a presentment or indictment by 
a grand jury. Such are the privileges guarantied by 
the oonstitutkm of the United States. And the state 
constitutions generally embrace the same protective 
principles. There is atto another principle recognised 
in the constitutioa of the United States, which is of 
j^reat importance. It is the provision, that ^^exces- 
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•tve ba!! shall not be required, nor excesri^e fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflict- 
ed ;" so that, while the present republican ooostitu- 
tions of government exist in America, there can be no 
Boch thing as a dictatorship, or a law of exception. 
< In France, there was no occasion for laws of excep- 
tion before 1790 ; the lelires de eachei(q, ▼.) answer- 
ed all purposes. The parliaments, if they opposed 
the royal mandates, and prevented their publication, 
which consisted in entering them in the register of 
parliament, were at last wought to obedience by a 
royal session, or iit de Jugtice, or by exile to some 
obscure place : or, if their resistance was obstinate, 
they were dissolved, as in the last years of Louis XV. 
But after the struggle for legal order, from want of 
moderation on both sides, bad degenerated into a 
liirious conflict of parties, the laws of exception were 
ofken really necessary, though often used merely as 
insfruments of faction. We do not here refer to ille- 
gal, though perhaps necessary, measures (coupe d* 
itai) ndoptei in extraordinary cases, such as the dis- 
solution of the legislative body on the 18th Frocti- 
dor, 1797, the abolition of the tribunate, 1807, &c. 
But the suspension of the constitution (even the de- 
mocratical) by the committee of public safety, in 
1793, and tlie rendering the revolutionary tribunal 
permanent, were genuine laws of exception. The 
regular administration of the laws was promised by 
every new government, but, down to the revolution 
of 1830, the promise was not fulfilled. The liberty 
of the press was repeatedly restrained, and the regu- 
lar course of justice perverted fay special tribunals. 
One of the most remarkable laws of exception was 
that of March 3, 1810, respecting the state-prisoners, 
by which the ancient leUree de cachet were again in- 
troduced in almost full force. It was required, in- 
deed, that a warrant of the minister of justice, and a 
mandate of the privy council, should precede impri- 
sonment, wUch was to continue no longer than a 
year; but a regulation, like the habeae corpue act in 
Britain, was wanting to enforce ti)e performance of 
these conditions. Under the reign of Louis XVIII., 
also, numerous laws of exception were enacted, al- 
though the charter (art. 8th) declared, " The French 
have the right of publishing and prinUng their opin- 
ions, provided tliey conform to the laws against the 
abuses of the press." By repeated laws of exception, 
the censorship was extendea not only over the poli- 
tical, but often even over the literary Journals. The 
assassination of the duke of Beny, in particular, was 
made the pretence for restricting the liberty of tiie 
press, for investing the ministers with authority to 
confine persons suspected of crimes, or of criminal 
designs against the king, the state, and the royal 
fiuttUy, witlioot a Judicial process. These laws were 
to continue to the end of the session of 181K>. The 
law conoeraing the censorship was renewed in the 
session of 1820, and till three months after the com- 
mencement c^ the session of 1881 ; but the law relat- 
ing to the imprisonment of suspected persons was 
tadtly abolished. The last laws of exception in 
France were the fomous ordinances of July, 1830, 
which resulted in the overthrow and expulsion of the 
Bourbons. 

LAW OP NATURE, and OP NATIONS. See 
National Law, and Natural Lata, 

LAW, John ; a celebrated financial projector, 
was the son of a goldsmith of Edinburgh, in which 
city he was born in 1681. He was bred to no pro- 
fession, but became versed in accounts and was em- 
ployed in those of the revenue. For the purpose of 
remedying the deficiency of a circulating medium, 
he prqiected the establishment of a bank, with pa- 
per issues, to the amount of the value of all the lands 
in the kingdom ; but this scheme was njected. In 



consecraenceof a duel, he fled^firom bit oomitry, lod 
visited Venice and Genoa, (rom wliich cities he «w 
banished, as a designing adventurer; but, at lengtli, 
secured the patronage of the regent duke of Orlnni, 
and established his bank in 1716, by royal authority. 
It was at iirst composed of 1200 shares of 3000 liTres 
each, which soon bore a premium. This fasnk be- 
came the GKffice for all public receipts, and there wu 
annexed to it a Mississippi company, which had {(rsnts 
of land in Louisiana, and was expected iu reaiiie 
inunense sums by planting and commerce. 1718, it 
was declared a royal ba^, and tius sham rose to 
twenty times their original value. In 1780, Lav 
was made comptroller-general of the finances; but 
the shares sank in value as rapidly as they had risen. 
He was obliged to resign bis post, after he hsd held 
it only five months, ana to retire, first toa seat io the 
country, and then, for personal safety, to qoit the 
kingdom. He carried with him a smail portion only 
of the vast fortiuie he at one time possessed, and lived 
afterwards in great obscurity. After visitfaig Bri- 
tain, Holland, Germany, and other countries, he 
finally settled at Venice, where he died in 1729, sUll 
occupied in vast schemes, and fuUy convinced of the 
solidity of his system, the failure of which he attri- 
buted entirely to enmity and panic. Various opia* 
ions have been entertained of tlie merit of his projtct; 
and by some it has been thought to liave possesed 
foasibility, had it been carried more moderately into 
practice. 

LAW, William ; a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, born at Kingclifle, in Northamptonshire, in 1686, 
educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected fellow. On the accession of George I., 
refiisiiMr to take the oaths, he vacated his frUowsMp, 
and left the university. He then officiated as a cvaie 
fai London, and as tutor to Edward Gibbon, 6ther 
of the historian. Mrs Hester Gibbon, aunt of the 
same eminent individual, and Mrs Elisabieth Hotdiio- 
son, formed a joint establishment, of which he be- 
came a memlier, at his native village of Kiogcliie, 
where he died in 1761. The Writings of Mr Lav, 
although in many respects excellent, partake of a 
gloominess and severity, tinged with a mystidaisnl 
enthusiasm, that the study df the writings of Jacob 
Bohme did not foil to hicrease. The Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life, ia deemed both by doctor 
Johnson and Mr Gibbon, one of the most poveriiil 
works of devotion in the English language, as isak> 
his Practical Treatise on Christianity, which abounds 
with satire, spirit, and knowledge of life. He sIsb 
wrote some other works, and published trantlatkas 
ofhis&vourite Bohme. (See his Xrs^4f, by Tigbe, sod 
Gibbon's Memohe of himself.) 

LAWRENCE, Sir Thomas, a ^tingniafaed Ebk* 
lish portrait painter, was born at Bristol, ia 1760. 
His fether was an inn-keepex, and the artist vrr7 
early exhibited proefe of his talent for the art: he i* 
said to have sketched portraits very soooestfoUy in 
his fifth year. At the age of six, he was mt to 
school, where bo remainecltwo years ; and this, with 
the exception of a few lessons subsequently* in LsUii 
and French, constituted bis whole edocatioa. H* 
ftither would not even pennit him to be instracw 
in drawing, declaring that his genius would be cnoip' 
ed by the restraint of rules. Young Lawreooe, haa- 
ever, had access to the galleries of some c^J^ 
neigfabouring gentry, in which he empWyed hiwe» 
in copying historical and other pieces. In n^M 
fether removed to Bath, where his too was w^ 
employed in taking portraits in creyoo ; and, hs*|"C 
made a copy of the Transfiffuration, by Rsphaeli tm 
society of arts liestowed on nim their niver paMii * 
consequence of its merits. During six yeaiSk he «•& 
the sole support of his father and a large teilr l" 
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1787, tbe fiunily mnoved to Loudon, and Lawrence 
was admiUed a student at the royal academy. His 
Bubseqaent career was successful and brilliaiiL He 
was elected royal associate in 1791 , and, on the death 
of Sir J. Reynolds, the next year, was made painter 
to the king. His reputation grew steadily, and he 
was soon considered the first portrait painter of the 
age in England. His scene from the Tempest was a 
successful attempt at historical painting; but that 
bnnch of the art receives too little encouragement 
in England, in comparison with that of portrait paintr 
ing, to induce a successful artist, in the latter depart- 
ment, to cultivate the former. In 1816, he was 
knighted by the prince regent, who also employed 
him to take the likenesses of the sovereigns, and the 
most dbtinguished persons of their suite. During 
their visit to England, he finished the portrait of the 
king of Prussia, and went to Aix-la-Cbapelle, several 
y^ars afterwards, to paint Alexander ; thence he 
went to Vienna, where he completed the portraits of 
the emperor, the archdukes, Mettemich, &c., and. 
In Rome, painted Pius V|[. and cardinal Gonsalvi. 
On his return to England, he was elected president 
of the royal academy, as successor to West. (q. v.) 
This office he held till his death, which occurred sud- 
denly, Jan. 7, 1830. His portraits are striking like- 
nesses, and display a bold and free pencil ; but they 
are, particularly his later ones, chargeable with 
mannerism, and are not considered to he successful 
in expressing the nicer shades of character. In his 
drawing, there is a want of accuracy and finish. His 
income for the last twenty years of his life, was from 
jC10,000 to £20,000 ; but he died poor, owing to 
his leal to possess the iirst-iate productions of bis art, 
which he purchased at any price. The personal ap- 
pearance of Sir Thomas Lawrence was striking and 
agreeable. His countenance bore a marked resem- 
blance to tliat of Cannijig, and he was always pleased 
when this resemblance was observed. He was studi- 
* oos in dress, and went beyond the limits of correct 
taste in this particular. A look of settled melancholy 
was always upon his features, and there was a rest- 
lessness in his manner that bespoke an unquiet spirit. 
LAWRENCE, Jamks, a distinguishea American 
naval commander, was bom at Burlington, New 
Jersey, in 1781. He early manifested a strong pre- 
dilection for the sea ; but his fiither, who was a tsw- 
yer, was anxious that he should pursue his own pro. 
fession ; and, when only thirteen years of age, he 
commenced the study of the law ; but after the death 
of his fiither, he entered the navy as a midshipman, in 
1798. In 1801, the Tripoli war having commenced, 
he was promoted, and, in 1803, was sent out to the 
Mediterranean, as the first lieutenant of the schooner 
Enterprise. While there, he performed a conspicuous 
part in the destruction of tiie frigate Philadelphia, 
which had been captured by the Tripolitans. In the 
same year, he was invested with the temporary com- 
mand of tbe Enterprise, during the bombardment of 
Tripoli by commodore Preble, all tlie ships of the 
squadron being employed to cover the boats during 
the attack ; and so well did he execute his duty, that 
the commodore could not restrain the expression of 
his thanks. He remained in the Mediterranean three 
years, and then returned with Preble to the United 
States, liavinr previously been transferred to the fri- 
gate John Adams, as first lieutenant. In June, 1812, 
war was declared between Great Britain and the 
United States, and Lawrence, at the time in command 
of the Hornet, a few days afterwards sailed with a 
squadron under the orders of commodore Rogers, for 
the purpose of intercepting the Jamaica fleet, 'lliey 
returned, however, at the end of the following month, 
to Boston, without having been able to accomplish 
their ot^L Lawrence then accompanied commo- 



dore Bainbridge on a cniiie to tlie East Lidies ; but 
they separated near St Salvador, on the coast of 
Brasil, the Hornet remaining tliere to blockade a 
British ship of war, laden with specie, till compelled 
to retire by the arrival of a seventy-four. Feb. 24, 
1813, the Hornet fell in with the brig Peacock, 
captain Peake, which she took after a furious action 
of fifteen minutes. This vessel was deemed one of 
the finest of her class in the British navy. In the 
ntunber of her men and guns, slie was somewhat 
interior to the Hornet. She sank before all the 
prisoners could be removed. The latter was con- 
siderably damaged in the rigging and sails, but her 
hull was scarcely hurt. Lawrence rettuned to the 
United States, where he was welcomed with the 
applause due to his conduct ; but the most lionour- 
able eulogv bestowed upon him, was contained in a 
letter, published by the officers of the Peacock, ex- 
pressing their gratitude for the consideration and 
kindness with which they liad been treated. Shortly 
after his return, he was ordered to repair to Bos- 
ton, and take command of the frigate Chesapeake. 
This he did with great regret, as the Chesapeake 
was one of the worst ships in the navy. He had 
been but a short time at Boston, when the British 
frigate Shannon, captain Brocke, appeared before 
the harbour, and defied the Chesapeake to combat. 
Lawrence did not refuse the challenge, although 
his ship was far from being in a condition for action ; 
and, June 1, 1813, he sailed out of the harbour, and 
engaged his opponent. After the ships had exchanged 
several broadsides, and Lawrence had been wounded 
in the leg, he called his boarders, when he received a 
musket oall in his body. At the same time the 
British boarded, and after a desperate resistance, 
succeeded in taking possession of the ship. Almost 
all the officers of the Chesapeake were either killed 
or wounded. The last exclamation of Lawrence, as 
they were carrying him below, after the fatal wound, 
was, "Don't give up the ship." He lingered for 
four days in intense pain, and expired on the 6th of 
June. He was buried at Halifiix, with every mark 
of honour. 

LAWRENCE, St ; a Roman deacon, and martyr, 
who, when his bishop, Sixtus, was led to death, cried 
out, '* Whither dost thou go, father, without tliy 
son ?" The bishop ordered nim to remain, and to 
take care of the treasures of tlie church; but he was 
arrested, and ordered to give up these treasures. He 
asked for three days' respite, during which he called 
together all the poor and sick, whom he showed to 
the satellites of the emperor, as those whose support 
secured treasure in heaven. The Instrument of his 
martyrdom was a gridiron, on which he was burned 
to death, ui 254. (See Etcurial.) His day, in the 
Catholic church, is August 10. 

LAWRENCE, St. This river, one of the largest 
in the world, is the outlet by whidi the waters of the 
great lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and 
Ontario, are poured into the ocean through the gulf 
of St Lawrence. In different parts of its course, it is 
known by different names. From the sea to lake 
Ontario, it is called St Lawrence; but the name 
Cateraquiy or Iroquoitj is sometimes applied to the 
part between Montreal and lake Ontario. Between 
lakes Ontario and Erie, it is called Niagara river ; 
between lakes Erie and St Clair, Detroit river; be- 
tween lakes St Clair and Huron, Si Ctair*9 river ; 
between lakes Huron and Superior, Si Mary^s river, 
or the Narrows, forming thus an uninterrupted con- 
nexion of upwards of 2000 miles. It is navigable for 
ships of the line to Quebec, about 400 miles, and to 
Moiitr«ad for ships of 600 tons, 680 miles. The 
distance fit>m Montreal to lake Ontario is 190 or 200 
miles. The title flows up as far as Three Rivers. 
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Ito bcfodih between Montreal and Quebec Is from 
balf a mile to fow miles; the averare breadth, about 
two miles. Bdow Quebec, it gradually widens, till 
it enters the gnlf, where, from cape Rosier to the 
Mingan settlement, on the Labrador coast, it is about 
105 miles in breadth, llie country through which it 
flows, from the lake to tlie gulf, is geneially fertile, 
and much of it well cultivated, and rapidly improving; 
oo both sides, tiie prospect is delightful : numerous 
villages, for the most part built round a handsome 
stone church, invite the traveller's attention, while 
single houses and farms appear at agreeable distances. 
The river in several places spreads out into large 
lakes, as lake St Francis, St Louis, and Deux Mon- 
tagues ; and there are numerous islands, shoals, and 
rapids. From the beginning of December to the 
middle of April, the navigation is totally suspended 
by frost. The breaking up of the ice in the spring 
18 described as a magnificent scene. 

LAWRENCE, St,. Gulf of ; a gulf whid) re- 
ceives tlie waters of the St Lawrence, formed between 
the western part of Newfoundland, the eastern shores 
of Labrador, the eastern extremity of New Bruns- 
wick, part of Nova Scotia, and the island of Cape 
Breton. It communicates with the Atlantic by three 
passages,— on the north, by the straits of Belleisle, 
oetween Labrador and Newfoundland; on the south- 
east, by the passage between cape Ray and New- 
foundland; and by the gut of Canso, which divides 
Cape Breton from Nova Scotia. The distance from 
cape Rosier to cape Ray is seventy-nine leagues; 
lirom Nova Scotia to Labrador, 106. 

LAY (from the Anglo-Saxon word ley); the name 
of an ancient elegiac kind of French lyric poetry, 
formerly much imitated by the English. The iay is 
said to have been formed on the model of the trocliaic 
verses of the Greek and Latin tragedies. There 
were two sorts of /ay« ; the greater, which consisted 
of twelve couplets of verses, in difierejit measures ; 
and the lesser, comprising sixteen or twenty verses. 
The word lay is now generally applied to any little 
melancholy song or air, and is, for the most part, 
used in that sense by Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Waller, Dryden, and other classical English poets. 

LAYBACH (in Italian, Luhtanna; in lUyrian, 
Lublana); capital of the Austrian duchy of Camiola, 
the seat of the chief imperial gubemiumy in the 
kingdom of Illyria, for Camiola and Carinthia, also 
of a prince-bishop, 8tc. In ancient times, it was 
called y£ni09ia, and was a considerable city in the 
Vindelician lUyria. It contains, at present, 866 
liouses, with 11,500 inlmbitants, who speak German, 
Italian, modem Greek, and French. The lower class 
speak the Illyrian-Vindelician dialect, which differs 
little from the Croatian and Istrian. It carries on 
considerable commerce with Vienna, Venice, Bavaria, 
Constantinople. From 1809 to 1813, it was the 
lesidence of the French governor-general of the 
lUyrian provinces. The city has become remarkable, 
of late, on account of tlie congress holden here, from 
January 26, 1821, to May of the same year. In tlie 
article Congreu, the recent congressional politics, 
and the consequences of the congress at Laybach, are 
discussed. This congress forms a conspicuous epoch 
in the history of politics, as it was here that the right 
of armed intervention (see Intervention) was reguhu'ly 
proclaimed and received into tlie national law oif 
Europe. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, declared that 
they would never abandon these principles, but the 
year 1830 made some change in their policy. Britain 
«ieclared (Castlcreagh*B leUer, January 19, 1821) that 
it could not agree to such principles. — See Bigiion*s 
Du Congree de Troppau (Parts, 1821), and the articles 
Haly, SicUiet, The Vtvo^ and Sardinia ; see also the 
artiiie France, History of. 



LAYMAN (fhmi the Greek xmh, people) signifScay 
since the third century, every penon not a clei^gynian. 
—Among painters, it signifies a smaU statne, whose 
Johits are so formed, that it nay be put iiKo any 
attitude^ for the purpose of adjusUng the drapery of 
figures. 

LAYNEZ, Jamss, the second general of the 
Jesuits (q. v.), and the real founder of the policy and 
organisation of the society, was bom at Almanoariu, 
near Sigoenn, in Castile, in 1512. He studied at 
Alcala. The fhme of Ignatius Loyola's religioas seal, 
and the desire of becoming acquainted with him, and, 
at the same time, of pursuing his own stvdies, letl 
Laynes to Paris, where Loyola was then residing, in 
order to escape the persecution of the inquisition. 
An intimacy was soon formed between these two 
sealots, and they determuied to go to Turkey, and 
preach the gospel to the mfidels. A war wHh the 
Porte defeated this plan; and, while at Venice, in 
1536, they formed the project of establishing a society, 
the principal aim of which should be the education ot 
the people in the doctrines of the Roman c;hnrch, and 
the prevention of the spread of the new opinious. 
Laynes, more prudent, learned, refined, and dexter- 
ous than Loyola, had the principal share in the fofma- 
tion of this plan, and his disinterestedness, his seal, 
and activity, were the principal causes of the soocess 
of the new institution. After the order had been 
confirmed by Paul III. (1540), and Loyola, at the 
request of Lavnes, had been appointed the first 
general, he made many journeys for the purpose of 
extending the society of the Jesuits, and exertad 
himself, with great activity, in the cause of the pope 
at the council of Trent. He refused the cardinal's tat, 
which was offered him by Paul IV. In 1558, be suc- 
ceeded Loyola, as general of the order. In 1561, he 
went to France with the cardinal Ferrara, to assist 
him in extirpating heresy. Still we must do him the 
justice to say, that he was the only one at the notorious 
conference of Poissy, who listened at all to the voice uf 
reason and mercy. The establishment of the Jesuits in 
Prance, although with some restrictions ^ee Je*mif^ 
was the result of this journey. After Laynet bad 
assisted in establishing, at the third council of Treuc, 
the supremacy of the bishop of Rome over the other 
bishops, he returned to Rome, where he devoted 
hims^ to the direction and extension of hSa ordfY. 
He died there January 19, 1565^ at the age of fifty, 
three. 

LAZARETTO; a public building, hospital tf 
pest-house, for the reception of those afflicted with 
contagiotts distempers. It is more particularly 
applira to buildings in which quarantine is prr> 
foinned. See Quarantine, Plague, Yellow Fever, 

LAZARITES, or FATHERS OF ST LAZARIS. 
in France ; the priests of the mission were so called 
afler their priory of St Lasanis, in Paris. This nrder, 
consisting of regular priests, bound by oumpie.e 
monastic vows, was establbhed in 1634, fbr the 
purpose of supportiiij; missions; but, in pagan coun- 
tries, they have effected less than other ordeis 
established for the same purpose. In China, they 
have still a mission. In France, they survived tlte 
revolution, and, in 1816, were restored, bj a royal 
ordinance, to their original destination, on aooount *d 
their services in the care of tlie country people. 
Before July, 1830, they distinguished themseivrs 
as the most active missionaries, adherents, and ia- 
formers, in the service of the ultra-party; bj ncaai 
of which party, a portion of their former estates was 
restored to them. In Poland, where they are called 
fathers of the miieion, they are most numerous, and 
have great influence, as teachen in the wminarin 
and as spiritual censors. They ~^»»»a'T' their aodcc* 
mooastvries, and the backward state of aoeoco^ in that 
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eountry, is, In sonie meftsore, to be ascribed to their 
influence. In Spain, also, this order has floorisbed, 
though the influence of the Lanrites there has not 
been so great. Austria has admitted them more 
recently. 

LAZARUS ; the name of a leprous beggar men- 
tioned in sacred history. {Luke xvi, 20.) The 
memory of a monk of this name, belonging to the 
ninth century, is celebrated by the Roman church 
(Feb. 21), because neither the threats nor the violence 
of Tbeopirilus, emperor of ConstanUnople, could pre- 
vent him from painting images of the saints. The 
former afterwards became patron of the sick, parti- 
cularly of lepers, and in Palestine was instituted the 
order of St Lasarus, whose members, called knightt 
AospitaUers of St Lasarus of Jerusalem, took care 
chiefly of persons afflicted with the leprosy. This 
disease was spread ia Europe by the crusaders ; and 
the hospitals, which, Ull the thirteenth century, were 
frequently established for lepers, received the name 
of laxareUos, which, at a later period, was extended 
to all hospitals, (q. v.) 

LAZULITE is rarely found in perfect crystals, 
more often granular, or in pieces not exceeding the 
siae of a haiel-nut It is somewhat translucent, of a 
fine blue colour, of difi*erent shades ; nearly as hard 
as quarts. Its primary form is a right rhombic prism; 
the direction of its cleavages has not been deter- 
mined; specific gravity, 305. Before the blow-pipe, it 
intumesoes a litUe, and assumes a glassy appearance, 
where the heat has been highest, but does not melt. 
It consists of phusphoric add 41*81, aluroine 35*73, 
magnesia 9*34, silex, 210, oxide of iron 2*64, and 
water 6*06. It is found in narrow veins, travershig 
day-slate, with qnaru, in Salsburg. 

LAZZARONf ; a class of persons in Naples (for- 
merly about 40,000), without employment or home, 
and without any settled means of support, the greatest 
part of them living for the whole year, both day and 
nigtit, in the streets and public places. The extreme 
fruitfulness of the soil, which renders subsistence very 
easy, the extraordinary temperance of the inhabitants, 
the warmth of the dimate, and the indolence which it 

I>roduces, have given rise to this class of men. The 
Ittle which is absolutely necessary, they easily pick 
op, in the capadty of messengers, porters, and day- 
labouren, without hard work. Hence, in spite of their 
great nmnber, they are extremely good-natured and 
peaceful, and mildly put up with insults and provoca- 
tions from the other classes. In Naples is found every 
thing wliich can make such a life practicable; hence 
a lazzarone never leaves the city without the most 
pressing necessity. The desire of property and of 
more oT the comforts of life, with more industrious 
habits, was first introduced among these people in 
modem times, under the reign of Joseph Bonaparte, 
when they were employed in making excavations, 
&c., and received part of their pay in domestic 
utensils and furniture, that Uiey might become ac- 
customed to a home. They were uso collected in 
villages, where it was intended to educate their 
children. The police regulations of king Joachim 
(Mural) also contributed to improve their condition. 
The laxzanmi consisted at first principally of sick 
persons from the lowest class, who, after leaving the 
liospitals, retained their wretched clothes, and were 
hence called lazzaroni, as being under the protection 
of St Lasarus. 

LEAD is a metal very andently known; it is 
often mentioned by Moses. Its alchemical name was 
Saiumus. It has a bluish-gray colour, and, when 
recently cut, a strong metaSic lustre ; but it soon 
tarnishes from exposure to the air; spedfic gravity, 
11.358. It is soft^ flexible, and indastic. It is mal- 
leable and ductile. In tenadty, it is inferior to all 



ductile metals. It soils paper and the fingers, ink- 
parts a sli^t taste, and emits, by friction, a pecitaiar 
smdl. It 18 a good conductor of heat, mdts at fil)^' 
Fahr., and, when cooled, slowly crystellises in quad- 
rangular pyramids. It is but slowly afliected by the 
atmosphere at common temperatures; but, when 
maintained in a state of fusion, it alnorbs oxygen 
rapidly, and is convejted into a duU-grey dross or 
powder. When this dross is heated to a low ignition, 
it becomes of a dull-yellow colour, and is called 
common massicot; and, by a higher heat and longer 
exposure to the air, it assumes a deeper yellow, and 
is then called massicot. Tins is the proioteide of lead^ 
and consists, in 112 puis, of 104 lead uid eiglit 
oxygen. It is insoluble in water, melts at ignition, 
and is unchanged by heat in close vessels, when it 
contains about four per cent of carbonic acid, it is 
called litharge. It unites with acids, and is the base 
of all the salts of the lead. If the protoxide, or me- 
tallic lead, be subjected, during forty-dght hours, 
to the heat of a reverberatory furnace, it passes to 
the condition of red oxide, or what is commonly 
called minium, or red lead. This is regarded by 
doctor Thomson as a mixture of the protoxide and 
deutoxide of lead. After the protoxide is separated 
by acetic acid, the deutoxidcy of a dark red colour, 
remains. Its composition is, in 116 parts, 104 lead 
and 18 oxygen. The peroxide of lead is formed by 
passing chlorine gas through a solution of acetate of 
lead. Its colour is brown. Heated moderately, 
especially with the addition of sulphuric acid, it gives 
out oxygen, and becomes deutoxide, and at a cherry- 
red heat it passes to the state of the protoxide : \)tO 
parts contain 104 of lead. Lead forms a compound 
with chlorine, as it is supposed at present, in the 
ratio of 104 of the former to thirty-six of the latter. 
The union is efiected by exposing the metal in tliin 
plates to the action of chlorine gas, or, more easily, 
by adding muriatic add, or a solution of common 
salt, to uie acetate or nitrate of lead dissolved in 
water. This chloride fuses at a temperature below 
redness, and forms, as it cools, a semi-transparent, 
horny mass, sometimes called horn lead, or plunt- 
bum comeum. It bears a foil red heat in dose 
vessels without subliming. The pigment called 
mineral, or patent yellow {ahOj fused sub-muriate of 
lead), is a compound of the chloride and protoxide 
of lead. It b prepared for the purposes of the arts 
by the action of moistened sea-salt on litharge, by 
which means a portion of the protoxide is converteil 
into chloride of lead. It is a paint little used, how- 
ever, in consequence of the preference given to the 
chrome yellow. An iodide of lead is easily formed 
by mingling a solution of bydriodic acid, or hydrio- 
date ofpotassa, with tlie acetate or nitrate of lead 
dissolved in water. It is of a rich yellow colour, 
and is deposited from boiling water on cooling, in 
crystalline grains of a brilliant lustre. Lead com- 
bines with sulphuric phosphorus. The sulphuret 
may be made by simply heating lead and sulphur 
togethei\ or by the action of sn^hureted hydrogen 
on a salt of lead. It is an abundant natural pro- 
duct, and is known under the name of galena in 
mineralogy. The phosphuret of lead is formed by 
dropping phosphorus into melted lead contained in a 
crucible, or by heating equal parts of lead filings and 
phosphoric glass with one-eighth of charcoal powder. 
It breaks into lamina, and is composed of 88 
lead, and 12 phosphorus. As respects the uses 
of metallic lead and the oxides, it is well known that 
the former is much employed in the arts, particularly 
for buildings and cisterns. For the first of tliese ns^s 
it has many advantages. It is easily worked into 
any shape, on account of its great softness, and is 
sufficiently malleable to fold two edges over each 
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other, so as to make it water tight, without soldering. 
This is a very grpat advantage ; since, when pieces 
are soldered togetlier, the expansion and contraction^ 
by a change of temperature, soon cause a rupture. 
Although it is in very general use for water dstems, 
pumps, and pipes for conveyine water, serious objec- 
tions luive, nrom time to time, lieen urged against its 
employment for this purpose. Doctor Christtson has 
found that, in pure water, it is oxidised wilJh con- 
siderable rapidity, carbonate of lead being formed by 
the action of the oxygen and carbonic acid of the 
air. But if the water, as is the case with the majo* 
rity of springs, contains a small proportion of saline 
matter, especially if a sulphate be present, which 
never fails to precipitate lead from any of its solu- 
tions, the liability of the water to be prejudiced l^ 
the lead is very small. And in other cases, there 
can be no danger in delivering water through aque- 
ducts of lead^ provided they are constantly Eept full 
of water, so as always to exclude the air. Great 
mischief has been produced by the use of lead in 
dairies. If the milk runs into the slightest acidity, 
some lead will be dissolved, and injurious conse- 
quences will follow if it is taken into the stomach. 
In the granulation of lead for shot, a small portion 
of arsenic is added. The proportion is about two 
per cent of the white or yellow arsenic. The com- 
pound is heated red-hot for three hours in an iron 
pot, protected by a tight cover, when the contents 
are let foU into a reservoir of water, from a height of 
ten to 150 feet, as the shot are to be coarser or 
finer. One part of tin and two of lead form an 
alloy fusible at 350® Fahr., which is used by tinmen 
under the name of aofi tolder. Lead also forms an 
imperfect alloy with copper. The metal used for 
common bfass-cocks is an alloy of these two metals. 
The union of these two metals, however, is exceed- 
ingly slight j for, upon exposing the alloy to a heat 
no greater than tliat in which lead melts, the lead 
almost entirely runs off of itself. This process is 
called eliqvatum. Of the axidetf the mixture of the 
protoxide and deutoxide, which forms the red-lead, 
is of considerable importance as a pigment. Its 
manu&cture in Germany is conducted as follows: 
ISO pounds of lead are calcined for eight hours upon 
the hearth of a cupola furnace, and, being constantly 
stirred, it is then left in the fornaoe for sixteen 
hours, and only stirred at intervals. This calcined 
lead, or massicot, is ground in a mill with water, 
washed on tables, and, oeing dried, is put into stone 
pots, of such a sise, that thirty-two pounds fiH them 
somewhat more than one quarter full. Several of 
these pots are laid horoontally in the colour furnace, 
so that the flame may go quite round them, and a 
piece of brick is put beiore the opening of each pot. 
A fire is kept up in this furnace for about forty-eight 
hours, and the matter in the pots stirred every Imlf 
hour. The process being over, the red-lead is passed 
through a sieve. In this operation, 100 pounds of 
lead generally increase ten pounds in weight. Red- 
lead is also made from litharge, by heating it in pots 
in a reverberatory furnace. The taUs of lead have 
the protoxide, as has before been remarked, for their 
base, and are readily distinguished by the following 
general characters: — 1. The salts which dissolve in 
water usually give colourless solutibns, which have 
an astringent, sweetish taste ; 8. placed on charcoal, 
they all yield, by the blow.pipe, a button of lead ; 
3. ferroprussiate of potash occasions in their solu- 
tions a white precipitate ; 4. sulphurated hydrogen 
And hydrosulpourets produce a black precipitate; 
5. a plate of sine a white precipitate, or metallic 
leaf. Most of the acids attack lead. The sulphuric 
does not act upon it, unless it be conoentmted and 
boiling. Sulphurous acid gas escapes during this 



process, and the add is decomposed. W^hen tlie dis- 
tillation is carried on to dryness, a saline white Boa 
is produced, a small portion of which is soluble in 
water, and is the sulphate of lead; it affords crystab. 
The residue of the whito mass is an insoloble sul- 
phate of lead. It consists of 5 add and 14 prot- 
oxide of lead. Nitric acid acts strongly on ieail 
The nitrate solution yields by evaporation tetrabednl 
crystals, which are white, opaque, and c^ a spcdfic 
gravity of 4. They consist of 6*75 add, snd U 
protoxide. A evbnitrate may be formed by bdiing 
in water equal weights of the nitrate and proUtxide; 
also by bouing a solution of 10 parts of the nitrate 
on 7*8 of metallic lead. Acetic add dissolves lesd 
and its oxides ; though probably the access of air 
may be necessary to the solution of the metal itself 
by this acid. fFhite lead^ or eertue (see Cenue)^ n 
made by rolling leadeii plates spirally up, so as to 
leave the space of about an incE betweeen each coU, 
and placing them vertically In earthen pots, at Uie 
bottom of which is some good vinegar. The pots 
are covered, and exposed for a lengSi of tone to a 

Sentle heat in a sand-bath, or by bedding them in 
ung. The vapour of the vinegar, assisted by the 
ten(fency of the lead to combine with the oxygen 
which is present, corrodes the lead, and converts the 
external portion into a white substance, which comes 
off in flakes when the lead is uncoiled. The plates 
are thus treated repeatedly, until they ara corroded 
through. Ceruse is the only white used io oil 
paintings. Commonly, it is adulterated with a mix- 
ture of chalk in the shops. It may be dissolved 
without difficulty in the acetic add, and afibrds a 
crystallisable salt, called ntgar af lead, from its 
sweet taste. This, like all the preparations of lead, 
is a deadly poison. The common sugar of lead is an 
acetate; and Goulard's extrad, imde by boiliog 
litharge in vinegar, a subacetate. The power of this 
salt, as a ooagufator of mucus, is superior to that of 
the other. If a plate of sine be suspended, by a 
thread, in a solution of acetate of lead, the lead will 
be revived, and form an arbor Satumi. The acetate, 
or sugar of lead, is usually crystallised in needles, 
which have a silky appearance. They are flat, four- 
sided prisms, with dihedral summits ; specific gra- 
vity, 8345. It is soluble in 3| times its weight of 
cold water, and in somewhat less of bdliog water. 
Its constituents are 26*96 acid, 58-71 base, and 14*22 
water. Acetate and subacetate of lead in soloUoo have 
been used as external applications to initomed surfaces, 
scrofolous sores, and as eyewashea. In some extrene 
cases of hemorrhage from the lungs and bowels, the 
former salt has been prescribed, but rarely, and ia 
minute doses, as a comigant or astringent Tlie 
colic of the painters shows the very deleteiioos 
operation of this metal when introduced into the 
system in the minutest quantities at a Ume. A course 
of sulphureted hydrogen waters, laxatives, of vlndi 
sulphur, castor-oil, Epsom salts, or calomel, should 
be preferred, a mercurial course, the hot sea-bethj 
and electricity, are the appropriate remedies. Dealeis 
in wines have occasionally sweetened their add vioes 
with litharge, or its salts. This ne&rious adulleia- 
tion is at once detected by the use of solphurelnl 
hydrogen water, which will throw down the 1^]° 
the state of a dark brown sulphuret. Burgmoy 
wine, and all such as contiun tartar, will not bold 
lead in solution, in consequence of the insolubilitT d 
the tartrate. The proper counter-poison for a dan- 
gerous dose of sugar of lead is solution of Epwn* 
Glauber salt, liberally swallowed; either dfvte* 
medicines instantly converts the pc^noos a^*^*!^ 
lead into the inert sulphate. Sugar has bee* fcnnd 
to neutralize the poisonous action of acetate of leaii, 
and Uierefore is an excellent antidote to H 
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We proceed now to speak of the wtt of this metal, 
and the metliod of their reduction. 

1. Th«'re exists bat a single ore of lead which ever 
occurs in sufficient quantity by itself to justify its 
exploration ; — that ore is the Suiphuret. (See Oale- 
na.) It not unfrequently happens, however, that 
the veins and beds of this species embrace a variety 
of other ores of lead dispersed through them, whidi, 
being mingled with the sulohuret, materially augment 
the yield of that ore, ana which, therefore, require 
to be noticed, not merely as objects of natural history, 
hut as of value to the miner, who, from their often 
unpromising aspect^ is liable to overlook them among 
the refuse matters of the mine. In addition to what 
has already been said of the suiphuret under the arti- 
cle Galena, we give here a simple mode of assaying 
a small portion of this ore. . Separate fifty gramtnei 
of it as perfectly as possible from the engaging rock, 
or gangue ; pulverize it, and, mingling it with 12*5 
grammes of iron in small pieces (si^l tacks, for 
example), introduce the mixture into a Hessian 
crucible, which, beinsr placed within a second one, is 
to be exposed to the neat of a wind-furnace, or of an 
ordinary forge, during lifieen minutes; it is then 
removed, suffered to cool, and broken : a button of 
lead occupies the bottom of the crucible, which on 
being weighed, makes known the richness of the 
ore. 

8. Carbonate of Lead, or fFhiie Lead Ore, so 
called from its prevailing colour, like all the salts of 
lead, is perfectly unmetallic in its appearance, and is 
not unfnequently rejected from among common lead 
ore, as an earthy mineral. It is both crystallised and 
massive. The crystals are very oblique four-sided 
prisms, six-sided pri^s variously terminated, acute, 
double six-aded pyramids, tabular crystals, and twin 
and niacle crystals. They cleave parallel to the sides 
of a right rhombic prism of 117^ and 63, which is 
the primitive form of ttie species. Lustre adaman- 
tine ; hardness equal to that of calcareous spar ; 
brittle; specific gravity, 6'26. It dissolves with 
efiervescence in muriatic and nitric acids, yields a 
metallic globule on charcoal before the blow-pipe, 
and is composed of oxide of lead 82, carbonic acid 
16, and water 2. This species often occurs massive, 
and intermingled with earth and metallic oxides, and 
is sometimes tarnished and blackened, so as to be 
with difficulty recognised. It occurs in veins in 
primitive and secondarv countries, accompanying 
ealena and other ores of lead. It is pretty abundant 
m European countries but has been round very spar- 
ingly in the United States. 

'3. Sulphate of Lead, Its principal crystalliiatioos 
are an oblique tour-sided prism, variously bevelled or 
truncated, and a broad, rectangular, fuur-sided pyra- 
mid. It admits of cleavage parallel to the planes of a 
right rhombic prism of 103«» 42' and 16^ 18', its 
primitive form ; lustre shining, adamantine ; firacture 
conchoidal ; translucent ; hardness that of calcareous 
spar ; streak white ; brittle ; specific gravity, 6*3. It 
clecrepitates before the blow-pipe, then melts, and is 
soon reduced to the metallic state. Its constituents 
are, oxide of lead 70*5, sulphuric acid 25-75, water 
2*25. It occurs not very plentifully. In the Harts^ 
Spain, England, and Scotland. 

4. Mr Brooke has described within the few last 
years, three other varieties of lead ore ; one of which 
consists of 46*9 of carbonate and 53*1 of sulphate of 
lead ; another of 55*8 of sulphate, 32*8 of carbonate 
of lead, and 1 1 * 4 of carbonate of copper ; the remain- 
fai|r one of 74*4 sulphate of lead, 18 oxide of copper, 
aod 4*7 of water. These will, doubtless, constitute 
distinct species. 

5. Chromate of Lead is of SL deep amng^red colour; 
when pulveriied, orange-yellow. It occurs crystal- 



lised and massive ; cleaves parallel to all the planes 
of an oblique rhombic prism of about 93^ 80' and 86^' 
SO'. The cross fracture is uneven, passing into con- 
choidal, with a splendent lustre. It is son^mes 
translucent; brittle; specific gravity, 6. Hn^hen 
exposed to the blow-pipe, it crackles and melts into 
a greyish slag. It consists of oxide of lead 63-93, 
chromic acid 36*40. It has hitherto been found only 
in Siberia, where it occurs in a vein traversing gneiss 
and mica slate in the gold mine of Beresof, and in a 
sand-stone near the same place. 

6. Moljfbdate of Lead occurs crystallised in obtuse . 
octahedrons, variously modified, and in tabular crys- 
tals. It cleaves parallel to the sides of a right square 

I)rism, its primary form ; colour wax or honey-yellow; 
usire resinous ; translucent ; hardness below that of 
calcareous spar; brittle; fracture uneven, passing 
into conchoidal ; specific gravity, 5*09. Before the 
blow-pipe, it decrepitates ; on charcoal, it fuses into 
a dark-gray mass, in which globules of reduced lead 
are visible. It consists of 58*4 oxide of lead 38 
molybdic add, and 2*06 oxide of iron. It occura 
principally at Bleiberg in Carinthia, with other ores 
of lead. 

7. Pkotphate of Lead occurs crystallised in the form 
of a six-sided prism, generally modified on the edges ; 
and, as it cleaves parallei to the sides of the hexagoiml 
prism, that figure is regarded as its primary firm ; 
colour, shades of green and yellow; translucent; 
lustre resinous ; fracture imperfect, conchoidal, ixn- 
even ; brittle ; hardness equal to that of calcareous 
spar. Besides occurring in distinct crystals, it 
assumes globular, reniform, botryoidal and fruticose 
shapes. . Before the blow-pipe, it melts by itself upon 
charcoal, and the bead exhibits, in cooling, crystalline 
facets. It consists of oxide of lead 78*58, phosphoric 
acid 19*73. In some varieties of this species, arsenic 
acid is substituted for phosphoric acid. Phosphate of 
lead is found accompanying the common ores of lead, 
though rarely in any considerable quantity. Finely 
crysuUlised varieties are found at Pnibram in Bohe- 
mia, atHuelgoet in Brittany, at Lead-hills in Scotland, 
and at Cornwall in England. In America it occura 
at the lead mine near Freyberg in Maine. 

Such are the ores of lead, all of which, with the 
exception of the chromate, are more or less employed 
in furnishing the lead of commerce ; but the salts, as 
has been remarked above, in very limited quantity, 
compared with the suiphuret. As the principal thing 
in the metallurgic treatment of these ores, is to expel 
the sulphur, after picking and pulverisation, they are 
roasted either in the open air, or in reverberatory fur- 
naces. During this operation, the sulphur volatilises, 
and the lead, reduced to the metallic state, or tt that 
of an oxide, runs into the basin, or crucible of the fur- 
nace, where it is deoxidised by being maintained 
in contact with ignited charcoal. Thus, by this me- 
thod, which is that generally adopted, the sulpbnret 
passes at first to the state of an oxide in the rever- 
beratory furnace, afterwards is converted principally 
into the mebllic state, and the remainder is passed 
into other furnaces, where a renewed heating with 
charcoal compels it to give up its oxygen, and to 
assume the condition of perfectly metallic lead. 
There is another mode of^ treatment practised in 
Germany and France to a oomidenble extent. It 
consists in presenting to the sulphur of the oie a 
substance with which it has a more powerful affinity 
than with the lead; this substance is iron. The 
workmen commence by melting the ore in a rever- 
beratory furnace of small sise, and when the betli is 
full, they throw in twenty-eight per cent, of old iron. 
In a little time, the sulphur passes from the lead to 
the iron, leaving the former metal fi«e, which occu- 
pies the bottom of the basin. By this means, the 
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same quantity of ore is reduced 88 in the first 
described process, with the advantage, too, of a con- 
siderable saving of time, and with one-half of the 
labour ; but it is attended with the complete loss of 
the iron, which, in some districts, however, is so cheap 
as to be of no consideration. Britain produces 
about half the lead of Europe ; the Harts, Austria, 
Prusaa and their depoideiiGies nearly all the remain- 
der. The lead mine of Galena, in Illinois, yielded, 
in 1829, about 6000 tons of lead. 

It is pretty certain that both lead and tin were 
employed, in extremely remote ages, in the fabrica- 
tion of arms, and, above all, in the ornamental parts 
of them. Homer also alludes to the practice of 
patting leaden bails at the end of fishing-lines. The 
custom of writing on lead mounts also into very great 
antiquity. Frontinus and Dio Cassius assure us, that 
the consul Hirtius, besieged in Modena, wrote upon 
a leaf of lead, respecting his situation, to Decius 
BrutuSy who replied by the same means. Pausanias 
speaks of certain books of Hesiod written upon 
theets of lead ; and, if we may believe Pliny, even 
public acts were consigned to volumes or leaves of 
the same material. The poets make frequent allu* 
sion to leaden coins. Ficorini, in his Piombi Jntiehiy 
has collected and represented a vast number of monn- 
ments of this kind. Caylos conceived tliem to be all 
Ronuui; and thus, according to that writer, those 
even which represent Egyptian divinities, or are 
inscribed with Greek chmcters, are yet to be re- 
ferred to the times of the Roman emperors. Statues 
of lead are very rare. 

Lead; an instrument for discovering the depth of 
water. It is composed of a large piece of leai^ from 
seven to eleven pounds in weight, and is attached by 
means of a strap, to a long line, called the lead-line^ 
which is marked at certain distances, to ascertain the 
fiithoms. 

7b heave the lead, is to throw it into the sea in a 
manner calculated to produce the desired effect 

Deep-tea lead; a lead of a larger siae, being from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds weight, and attached to 
a much longer line than the fonner, which is called a 
hand-lead, 

LEiSNA ; an Athenian heUera (q. v.), mistress of 
Aristogitoo. Bein^^ privy to the conspiracy of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton against the Piaistratids, when 
examined on the subject, she bit off her tongue, that 
she might not be able to speak. A statue was 
erected by the side of those of the tyrannicides, in 
honour of her, rep r esenting alioness without a tongue, 
by the side of whidi was an image of Venus, whose 
priestess she was. 

LEAP. As it is impossible to give an entirely 
satisfiKtory definition of what is meant by the word 
pUmi, or animal^ so it has equally d^ed the exertions 
of naturalists to give a distinct definition of leaf. 
Leaves are the part of the vegetable world in which 
vccetabl^ life manifests itself most strongly. Light 
and air, which so essentially influence the vegetable 
kincdom,act chiefly on the leaves ; and, in relation 
to tSe air, leaves have been compered to the animal 
organs of respiration — to lungs placed externally. 
They are also organs of nutrition, particularly on the 
lower surface. The same fiirmation which prevails 
in the trunk, branches, and roots, has been recognised 
In leaves, only that what in the former is annular and 
concentric in the latter is spread out over an extended 
plane sur&ce. The spiral vessels and sap vessels, 
which are observable in the leaf-stalk, are abo fmrtly 
to be traced in the leaf, and form the nerves and 
veins, which may be considered as the skeleton of the 
leaf. The spaces between them are filled with a 
cellttUr substance, covered by a soft, yet firm cuticle. 
The cellular substance and the cuticle are different 



on the upper and the lower snrfiices ; and, howercr 
various the form of the leaves, mudi oonfomity 
always exists in this respect, and is intimately con- 
nected with the life of the plant The cellular sub- 
stance is particularly filled with sap, generally of a 
green colour. The cells of the upper surfiKe are 
commonly disposed lengthwise ; those of the lower 
surface, breadthwise; both commonly desUtote of 
sap. The pores, which are generally only on tbe 
lower surfiice (except in plants whose leaves lie on 
the water, or close on the ground), serve to transnii 
the air to the internal parts of the plant ; hot in soon* 
plants they are not discernible, even in sonie of the 
more perfect kinds, particularly if the sap is not 
green. The leaf changes whatever passes tbrougb 
it into the plant from without, or from the plant ; anl 
so essential is the influence of light upon vi^getaUe 
life, that the gaseous substances given out by plants, 
in the sun, or in the shade, or by night, are cfaenu- 
cally different Sound and green leaves, in the son, 
exhale oxygen and absorb carbonic add gas; but 
by night, or in the dark, they give out carbonic acid 
gas, and absorb oxygen firom the air : sickly plants, 
and those whose leaves are not green, do this ia tbr 
sun. The green colour, the almost universal hue d 
plants, is so intimately connected with light, that 
young plants do not begin to assume this cobur until 
they come into the light The importance of lesrei 
to pUnts is shown by the fact that no pbmt can grow, 
nor form blossoms, nor firuits, if deprived of lestei 
When fruit has arrived at a certain degree of matu- 
rity, it may, indeed, be ripened more rapidly bj 
depriving the plant of its foliage ; but this only prores 
a diseased state. The fine hairs with which leaves 
are covered, and which sometimes become bnstles, 
contribute considerably to the extudation and abiorp- 
lion of air and moisture ; so that a plant often own 
its nourishment to the atmosphere more than to the 
ground ; and many phints eiJiale mudi moreaqoeoos 
matter than, on the highest esUmaUon, they csa 
receive from the ground. The leaves, moreofcr, 
liave often an important part in tbe secretion of oily 
or other substances. There are whole orders of 
plants, consisting almost entirely of leaves, ascertain 
mosses, heaths, and others, in which the leaf sivfs 
place aJmost entirely to the stem, ao that an intense^ 
diate formation between the two is presented, as in 
the eactue, euphorbia^ etapelia, &c. In many csks, 
the leaf proceeds only from the joints of tbe itnn, 
as in the grasses ; and, in this caae, it retains noch 
of the nature of the stem. No part of the plant is 
capable of sudi an immense variety of fbnns as the 
leaf, the description of which would exceed our limitf. 
The leaves form an important characteristic n the 
subdivision of pbints. They are divided hito ssple 
and compound, the latter class consisting of tbosr in 
which several leaves are supported on oiieftoUUlk ; 
and their various subdivisions are formed on the fona 
1. of the apex; 2, of the base ; 3. of the cktanuCBr- 
ence • 4. of the margin ; 5. of the surboe ; 6. oo 
their position ; 7. their substance ; 8. their situatia 
and position ; 9. their inserdoD ; 10. their dkvction. 
The lobe of a leaf is the segment around the apex- 

We will add here some interestinc items vi% 
memoir on the structure of leaves, reaa quite lst«7 
by M. Adolplius Brongniart, before the icadnayof 
sciences at Paris. The author states that the l(av« 
of plmits that live in the air have a totally diflerrsi 
structure from those tliat are completely subntq^ 
and that this difference in the structure of or|si» » 
in direct relaUon to the two principal fiincU»$ of 
leaves— respiration and transpiratioo. tn )ff^^ 
exposed to the aur, the surfiice of tbe kaf is ^^^^ 
by an epidermis of uncertain tbiekneas, tasn J" 
one or mora layers of colouriess cellule^ dcsriy 
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peeked together. This menifarane Is piproed with 
Uie pores usually known by tlie name of tiomaia. 
The doubts that have been entertained of the exist- 
ence of perfoiations in these stomata, M. Brongniart 
thinks be has removed, and that it is certain that, in 
the omlre of each stoma, is an opening by which 
the outer air oommunicBtes with the parenchyma. 
The parenchyma is evidently the seat oi respiration; 
for it is the pert that changes colour in exercising 
this fiinction, which becomes green by the absorption 
of the carbon of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
aud which is disoolonred again, in darkness, by the 
combination of the carbon w its juices with the oxy- 
gen of the air. This parenchyma differs entirely 
firoin that of other organs, by the numerous irregular 
cavities that it contains, which communicate with 
each other and the outer air by means of the open- 
ings of the stomata. It is into these cavities, in the 
cavernous parenchyma of aerial leaves, that the 
atraoepheric air penetrates, when it is absorbed by 
Uie sur&oe of the utricles of the parendiyma, that 
■re distended with the fluids which seem to nourish 
the plant. According to M. Bfongniart, aquatic 
leaves, if submerged, differ in being completely des- 
titute of epidermis. It is not alone stomata that they 
want, as has long been known, but the epidermis 
also. There are none of the cavities tlmt abound in 
the parenchyma of aerial leaves, but, on the contrary, 
the cellules of the tissue are compactly iastened 
to^petber, without any interstice, and the air, dis- 
solved in the water, can only act on their outer sur- 
liioe. For this reason, the proportion borne by this 
surface to the whole mass of the leaf, is unusually 
greaL The leaves, from want of epidermis, dry up 
quickly when exposed to the air, and can only exist 
io water, or a very hiunid atmosphere. Hence the 
author concludes that the epidermis is destined to 
protect aerial leaves against too rapid evaporation, 
and the stomata, or pores, of tliis epidermis become 
necessary to maintain a communication between the 
atmospliere and the parenchyma. 

LEAGUE; a measure of length, containing more 
or fiswer geometrical paces, according to the differ- 
ent usages and customs of countries. A sea league 
contains 3000 geometrical paces, or three English 
miles. Tile French league sometimes contains the 
nme measure, and in some parts of France, it con- 
sista of 3500 paces. The mean or common league 
oonsaste of 2400 paces, and the little league of 2000. 
Twenty common Spanish leagues make a degree, or 
60} En^ish statute miles. The German leneue 
{meite) contains four English geographical miles. 
The Persian league is also equal to four such miles, 
pretty near to what Herodotus calls the length of 
the Persian parasang, which contains tliirty stadia, 
eight of which make a mile. See Mile. 

LEAGUE. Those political connexions which 
have been called alliances, since tlie French language 
has become the foshionable langimge of Europe, 
were denoted, during the prevalence of Spanish and 
Italian influence, from 1500 to 1650, by the term 
ieagne (from the Spanish word liga). To some al- 
rianoes this term is more distinctly applied. Among 
these are the league of Cambrai, formed, in 1508, 
between Louis Xil., king of France, the German 
«mperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand of Spain, for the 
purpose of humbling the republic of Venice, and 
which was joined, in 150!), by pope Julius II. This 
league was dissolved in 1510, as many similar ones 
have been, in consequence of mutual distrust, and 
was succeeded by the liga sania, or holy league, 
between the pope, Maximilian, Ferdinand, and 
Venice, llie object of this was to compel Louis 
XIT^, whose allies had now become his enemies, to 
reuooDoe his conquests in Italy; which object was 



gained. This was the flrst example of n holy league, 
which name was derived from tlie piirticipation of 
the pope. Thirty years ^erwards, a holy league 
was formed in Germany. For when the principa) 
Protestant princes in Germany united, in 1536, to 
form the union of Smalkalden, in order to protect 
their common &ith, and withstand the emperor 
Charles V., the Catholic princes assembled at Nur- 
emberg, in 1538, to take measures for the support 
of their own iaitli, and to oppose the designs of^tlie 
Protestant princes; and, as their league had the 
protection of tlie Catholic church for its object, they 
termed it the holy league, A fourth league, also, 
Oilled the Catholic, was formed by Henry, duke of 
Guise, m 1576, agfdnst Henry III. of France. Its 
ostensible object was the support of the Catholic 
religion ; but the duke of Guise had further views 
of his own. As Henry III. was witliout male heirs, 
the throne, at his death, would pass to the Protest- 
ant prince Henry of Navarre ; to exclude whom, 
and to obtain the throne for himself, were the real 
objects of the duke of Guise. His great popularity 
seemed to render the accomplishment of his design 
easy. The example given by Paris in his fovour was 
followed by all the provinces. The league was 
sanctioned by the pope and the king of Spain. In 

1588, the duke of Guise was murdered at Blois, with 
his brother Louis, the cardinal, at the king's instiga- 
tion. The league then declared the throne vacant, 
and named the third brother, Charles, duke of May- 
enne, governor-general of the kingdom. Henry III. 
now sought relief in the camp of his former enemy, 
Henry of Navarre. He was there assassinated in 

1589. The war was then pursued by the league 
against Henry of Navarre, till it was ended, in 1594, 
by his uniting himself to the Catholic church ; and 
the next year the league was dissolved. 

We find a fifth league, in Germany, m the seven- 
teenth century, also termed Catholic, The peace 
of 1555 had not sufficiently restrained the Pro- 
testants, and had taken too much from the Ca* 
tholics. Both parties regarded each other with 
distrust. The one was accused of encroachments $ 
the other, of unreasonable pretensions. As Henry 
IV. of France was ready to support the Prote»> 
tant princes in any manner, for the purpose of 
humbling the house of Austria, these princes, 
excited ny the injuries inflicted upon the Protes- 
tant town of Donauwerth, assembled in 1606, to 
form a union for their protection. The Catholic 
princes now took the same stepa as after the union 
of Smalkalden : their association (1610) was also 
liastened by the disputes respecting the succession 
of Juliers-Cleves. The principal German pruioea 
laid claim to tile possessions of John William, duke 
of Juliers-Cleves-Berg, &c., who had died in 1609, 
without heirs. Henry IV. supported the Protestant 
princes: a league was therefore formed, 1^ tlie 
Catholic princes, at Wurtsburg, in 1610, at the head 
of which was Maximilian, duke of Bavaria. The 
unexpected death of Henry IV. prevented their 
coming at once to action ; but the union and the 
league kept up a vigilant opposition to each other 
till the breaking out of the thirty yean' war. The 
head of the union, Frederic, elector-palatine, 
became king of Bohemia ; and then tlie two par- 
ties took the field. An accommodation was at 
last effected at Ulm, on the 3d July, 1620, by 
means of the united French, Spanish, Austrian, and 
the Bavarian influence, in wliich the union gave up 
the Bohemian cause, and, after the imperial arms had 
become victorious in Bohemia, the union was wholly 
dissolved in 1621. The designs of the Catholics 
were so well supported by the duke of Bavaria, and 
his general Tilly, at the bead of the troops oif the 
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l<«^ie, that nothing bat the interference of Goataviis 
Adolphus aaved th« Protestant princes. 

LEAGUE OF THE PRINCES. See Con/edera- 
turn 9f the Princes. 

LEANDER. See Hero. 

LEASE. . A leRse is a demise of lands or tene- 
ments, or permission to occupy them for life, or a 
fsertain number of years, or duringthe pleasure of 
the parties making the contract. The party letting 
the lands or tenements is called the lessor; the party 
to whom they are let, the lessee; and the compensa- 
tion or coosideration for the lease, the rent. There 
is a great difference in the habits and uages of dif- 
ferent communities, as to the modes of occupying 
lands, and the usual interest and title of the occu- 
pants. A great part of the cultivated territory of 
Europe is occupied by lessees, and rents constitute 
an immense proportion of the income of persons IIy- 
iiig upon profits, as distinguished from those who 
depend partly or wholly upon the fruits of their own 
labour ; so that, in aU economical speculations in 
Europe, in regard to agriculture and the profits of 
lands and tenements, as distinguished from other 
species of property and income, uie lands are always 
spoken of as being occupied by lease>holders; where- 
as, in America, though the tenements in the lare e 
towns are usually occupied by lease, and, in the 
country, many farms are cultivated by those who 
have only a temporary interest in the soil, yet a great 
part of the territory is in the possession and occu- 
pancy of the proprietors. The general habit and 
prejudice is in favour of the occupant possessing the 
fee, and if his capital is not adequate to an indepen- 
dent and unincumbered ownersliip, he generally pre- 
fers to purchase, though he mortgages the land as 
security for the purchase-money, rather than to hire. 
This mode of occupying would seem to excite a much 
more general disposition towards permanent improve- 
ments, since the person making them has not only in 
view the immediate advantage of the increase of pro- 
ducts, but also the remote advantage of the increase 
of the value of the estate. Where leases prevail, how- 
ever, it is the policy of the proprietors, as well as 
tenants, to extend the terms to long periods, and 
thus to give the parties a joint interest in improve- 
ments. The state of agriculture, in many parts of 
Europe, where tlie system of leases prevail^ shows 
that this system is not so unfriendly to improvements 
in cultivation as to prevent agriculture from being 
brought to great perfection umer it But still, aU 
things else being equal, it is quite evident that the 
proprietor himself will have the strongest motives to 
a mode of cultivation which adds to the permanent 
value and productiveness of the soil. It does not, 
however, follow, that occupancy and cultivation by 
proprietors are, on the whole, to be preferred, in all 
possible states of the arts, population, and wealth of 
a community. The prevailing occupancy by pro- 
prietors has the necessary effect of dividing the ter- 
ritory into small farms ; the preference of one system 
or the other will, therefore, depend partly upon the 
kind of production carried on ; for there is no doubt 
that some species of cultivation can be conducted 
more effectually, and so as to yield the greatest 
aggregate of products, if they are conducted on a 
large scale. In all kinds of industry, whether agri- 
cultural, commercial, or manufacUuing, a great sav- 
ing may be made, and greater results produced by 
the same labour, by combining the operatives in a 
large system. This is undoubtedly promoted by the 
system of leaseholds, since the wttdthy are thereby 
hiduced to invest their capital in lands, as the safest 
property, and yielding the most secure income. Tlie 
result will be, that the territory will be owned and 
leased in large tncts. This is the reason why tlie 



leasehold system, instead of cherking Ibe pfogias 
of agriculture, probably, on the whole, oontribotes ta 
it, notwithstanding the fret that a lessee, though iur 
a long term, has leas interest in increasing the 
permanent productiveness and value of the soil, than 
the proprietor himself. There is, however, one dis- 
advantage in the leasehold system, and a oomspood- 
ing advantage in small proprietaries^ as the former 
creates a population of mere labourers, called cotim^ 
gers in England, Bndpeasanis in the rest of Eorope, 
who, in general, depend wholly upon their wages lor 
subsistence, and who naturally become very muncToos, 
in proportion to the demand for their labour, so that, 
by their competition for employment, their wages 
become reduced to the means of a bare subsistence. 
The labour in which they are employed is the rudest, 
and requires the least skill and previous inatmcUoo 
of all the different species, excepting, peihaps, fish- 
ing. The consequence is, the laising a great popu- 
lation, of a rude, uncultivated character, without 
property, and with very little selfrespect or consi- 
deration with the rest of the community, and who 
finally become detached from the rest of the society, 
and have no avenue of escape firom their bumble 
condition, so tliat all generous emulation and enter- 
prise die away firom among them. It is true, that 
tliis class is not usually a restless, tnrbulent, or dui- 
geroiis part of the community ; and it is convenient, 
perhaps, to those who do not happen to fall within iL 
But those who desire to see human nature only in a 
condition of existence admitting of moral and intel- 
lectual culture, and whose philanthropy makes thpn 
wish that the whole population may participate in 
the general mass of intelligence, knowledge, aod 
accomplishments, as equally as is practicaUe, would 
prefer that no such class should exist as a distinct 
body, for precisely the same reason that they would 
not wish to see any part of the population reduced 
to servitude. A division of the territory into small 
proprietaries, and a consequent infusion, through the 
mass, of a desire of saving, and of possessing some- 
thing, and the stimulus afforded to enterprise, by 
opening to every individual, even the lowest, access 
to the next higher class, excites an independence of 
spirit, an ener^ and activity, whereby the chanrtrr 
or the people is elevated. But whatever may be, 
abstractly, most desirable, the condition of the vari- 
ous members of the community is governed, in a 
great degree, by the operation cif economical caosps, 
the influence of which caiuiot be oontrolled. Tht 
power to lease will necessarily depend upon tlie ex- 
tent of the lessor's estate in the land or tenemeat to 
be leased. A proprietor who has onlv a life^state 
can, of course, lease his property only daring his Uie. 
This is tlie case with a great part of the landed 
estates of Europe, the very o^ect of entailments, and 
other limitations, being to secure the property against 
alienation, and against incumbrances to tbepr^^ct 
of the heir or successor to the inheritance ; and jH. 
if the incumbent could not make a lease fior a ceruia 
time, it would be a peat abridgment of the value 
of the estate to himscaf, as well as to his successor. 
The laws, therefore, provide, that certain proprieton 
of estates for life may lease, op certain terms, for say 
time not exceeding a certain period, as twenty-one <r 
forty years. The English common law makes a dii* 
tinction as to the dignity of leasehold estates, w\ikk 
in many cases, does not correspond to their ctnr 
parative value and Importance, the maxim bdar. 
that a life-estate, being a freehold, is grrater, ar 
of more dignity, than a lease for ever so a*r 
years, as a nimdred or a thousaml. A fmhsM i» 
real estate ; whereas a lease is but a chattel isiei«t, 
though the term may be longer than the loogeft bi^- 
The laws prescribe certain forms for the couveTVit* 
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ot real estate, rc^qnirin^ it to be by deed. These 
regulations extend also to leaseholds, usually requir- 
ing that a lease for more titan a certain number of 
years, as three or se^en, shall be in writing. A mere 
oral lease is binding for a shorter period ; find when 
there is no specified period of occupancy, the term is 
understood to be determined either by the agreement 
Ibr the payment of rent, as a tenement, held on con- 
dition of paying a monthly rent, is understood to be 
let for the term of a month at a time, or it is deter- 
mined by the nature of the estate leased, as a &rm is 
in a mere verbal lease, understood to be let for one 
year, this being the shortest time for which it is sup- 
posed the parties would intend to contract So it is 
field in England, and probably the same rule is law 
in the United States, though the decisions in some of 
the states seem to implr, uiat the letting is also, in 
this case, determined by the period of payment of 
rent. But it can hardly be presumed that the parties 
could intend that the tenant should plough, and 
plant, and pay rent, and then quit. Leases usually 
stipulate that, in case of failure to pay rent, the lessor 
may enter and expel the tenant. As to notice to 
quit, if the lease be ibr a certain time, no notice 
to qiut at its expiration is necessary ; but if the ten- 
ancy be at will^ or by sufferance, it can be determined 
by either party only at the end of the term for whicli 
the contract is construed to run ; and the party in- 
tending to terminate it at the end of any term, is 
bound to give previous notice of such intention. The 
general rule, in this respect, is that of reasonable 
notice ; but what is reasonable is subject to diverse 
interpretation. Though a lease is terminated, yet 
the tenant may enter afterwards, to harvest the crops 
of the fields planted by him before the expiration of 
his lease. 1'he landlord has one privilege over other 
creditors of the tenant, in respect to his rent, having 
a right to distrain chattels on the premises, to enforce 
and secure payment of it. This remedy exists in 
Britain. A questton has been much discussed, and 
the subject of frequent adjudications, as to the right 
of the tenant, at the expiration of his lease, to remove 
fixtures erected by him on the leased premises. 1'he 
old doctrine was, that whatever he attached to the 
land, or freehold became thereby a part of the real 
estate, and that he had not, accordingly, any right to 
remove it at .the expiration of the term. This doc- 
trine was first relaxed, in England, in favour of trade, 
as it was expressed, meaning, however, industry in 
general; and, on this principle, a very liberal construc- 
tion was put upon tlie tenant's right to remove, at 
the end of his term, any erections put up by him, for 
the purpose of carrying on his business, whatever it 
might be. For this purpose, however, these fixtures 
roust be such that they may be removed wittiout 
injury to the estate. Things incorporated with the 
freehold, as repairs put upon a building, remain a 
part of the real estate, and the tenant has no right to 
remove them, as they thus become the property of 
the landlord, although tlie tenant may liave been 
under no agreement or obligation to make the im- 
provement. 

LEATHER. See Tanning, 

LEBANON, or LIBANUS, and ANTILIBANUS; 
two parallel ridges of mouitains in Syria, bounding 
Palestine on the north. The highest summit of 
Lebanon is 9600 feet. The cities Saida (the ancient 
Sidon) and Tarabolus (Tripoli in Syria) are situated 
at its h&ae. Tn the parts of the mountain near the latter 
dty, tiiere are a few specimens remaining of the 
cedars of Lebanon, which the Phceiiicians used in 
their naval architecture. (See Larch,) Antilibanus, 
or tlie northern part of the range, is inhabited by the 
Mutavelis; the southern by the Druses. See Drutet, 

LEBANON^ New; a post-town of Columbia 



county. New York; seven miles W. Pittafield ; 
twenty-seven S. E. Albany. It is situated on the 
turnpike, between Pittsfield and Albany. The vil- 
lage has a pleasant, picturesque situation, and is well 
built. Here is a spring of considerable celebrity, 
issuing from a high limestone hill, so copiously that 
the quantity amounts to eighteen barrels in a minute. 
The water contains some lune in solution, but differs 
very little from very pure mountain water, except by 
its remarkable temperature, which is that of 73<> 
Fahr., not varying perceptibly at any season. The 
spring is kept in constant ebullition by a copious 
emission of asotic gas. 1 1 is useful in salt rheums and 
various other cutaneous affections. The waters are 
used without injury for all domestic purposes. On ' 
the western side of the mountain, opposite to the 
spring, two miles and a half distant, is a neat village 
of Shakers, containing about 500 inhabitants. The 
houses are on a street about a mile in length, and are 
painted of an ochre yellow. See Shakers. 

LEBRUN, Charles, bom at Paris in 1618, first 
painter to tlie king, was the son of a statuary of 
ordinary talent. As early as his third year, he 
sketched with coal, and, at twelve years old, painted 
a portrait of his grandfather, which is not considered 
the worst of his paintings. He studied with Vouet, 
and soon surpassed not only all his fellow pupils, but 
also his master. After his return from Rome, where, 
under Poussin, he had studied principally the works 
of Raphael, and the remains of ancient art, he re- 
ceiveci the order of St Michael, and In 1 648, was made 
president of the new royal academy of painting and 
sculptnre. He was also named prince of the academy 
of St Luke, in Rome. From 1 661 , he was principal ly 
employed in embeliisliing the residences of Louis 
XlV. and his nobles with works of art, and in super- 
intending the brilliant spectacles of the court. He 
embellisned Versailles, in particular, and was also 
director of tlie royal Gobeline (q. v.) manufactory. 
With the death of Colbert, his influence declined. 
He died in 1690. Lebrun possessed a comprehen- 
sive genius, which was cultivated by the incessant 
study of history and national customs. Few painters 
have so well understood the human character, and the 
expression of the passions. This appears from his 
tn^tises Sur la Phytionomie, and Sur let CaraciireM 
des Passions, In invention, he eoualled the greatest 
artists who had preceded him. He combined a cor- 
rect judgment with a lively imagination and fiusility 
in execution. He aimed at the liighest accuracy of 
detail, consulting the remains of antiquity, books, and 
learned men, on the minutest subjects. His weak 
point in painting was his colouring, particularly of 
flesh. 

LEBRUN, Ponce Denis EcorcHARD, a celebrated 
poet, who, during his life, received the appellation of 
the French Pin£ir, was bom in 1729, and became 
secretary to the prince of Conti. At the age of 
twenty-six, he had taken his place in the first rank of 
lyric poets. At the revolution, he celebrated the 
birth of fireedom in odes and epigrams ; but, as the 
prospect darkened, he changed his tone, and, in 
1793, deplored, in harmonious verses, the &te of his 
country, oppressed by tyrants and anarchists. When 
the academical establishments were reorganised, 
Lebnm became a member of the institute. He 
received from Bonaparte, when consul, a pension of 
6000 francs. He died September 2, 1807. 

LEBRUN, Charles Francois, duke of Placentia, 
descended from an humble fiimily in the vicinity of 
Coutances, came, at an early age, to Paris, where he 
obtained the protection of M. de Maupeou, whose 
secretary he became, afier having been tutor to his 
children. He is said to luive composed, in 1770, the 
speech which that gentleuau delivered during his 
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L£CH — LEDTARDL 



dnoCT U» die itau^gcntnl (1789:, be ocn y td 
•^, iMnip the senuia tridi i*in of police, 
SMidoiMstieadDMittraCioii. Whcmtlto 
the f Jkui ^ Jti |i i U|ieit y was <fa c — wi , he 
it would l)e«DactofiBJastaeelo«ivaitfce 
tmfics of Cheir poneMioim, dMM^he^ 

iTdOp be iroud for tbe preservatioB at tbe Fien^ 
a/^temy, md, in SfpL, be appeared at tbe tribaie, 
tA drifter aa opinioB agrrinnf tfaetroJaiiiM of iiwignati, 
but he could not procwe a bearing. la 1795, be 
was elected to tbe laainil of elders, and hin ■■! 
McrKary to that body m Jaa^ 1796, and president in 
the Feb. kAXom'wm. In Nor^ 1799, be approved of 
the new system of goveransent, and was appointed 
third coMol in I>ec. In IMS, tbe tbM daas of tbe 
imtitote, of wMch be bad con tmu e d to be a 
from iti int fomatloa, chose biai their 
If e was nominated arcfa-tieasiircr of tbe 
1804, and, in 1906, goveraor-gcncfal of Lignria, and 
created duke of Pla^tia. On the retreat of Loois 
Bonaparte finom the throne of Holbuid, Napoleoncoa- 
Merl to M. Lebrmi, under the title of gooermar-geM- 
eralf the administration of that ooontry, from which 
the events of 1813 obliged him to retire. On bis 
retnm to France, he signed the constitolion that 
recalled the house of Boyrbon to the throne, and was 
sent to Caen in tbe quality of commissioner extnor- 
dinary. On the 4th of Jone following, be was 
created a peer of France by the king, and, in the 
lieginning of July, was appointed president of the first 
bureau of the chamber of peers. After the return of 
Nupoleon, he accepted tlie peerage from him, and 
likewise the place of grand-roaster of the university. 
By thiif proceeding M. Lebmn rendered himself 
incapable of sitting in the new chamber of peers, 
fonned in Aug. 1815. In the early part of his life, 
he pubiisheJ, in prose, a tnuislation of Tasso's Jer- 
nsnlem, more remarkable for its elegance tlian its 
fidelity. A new edition of this work appeared in 
1806, with an account of the life of Tasso, by Suard 
(two vols. 8vo). He also made a prose translation of 
llomer's Iliad (three vols.,8vo), which has frequently 
been reprinted. He died in 18^4. 

LECH ; B river rising in the Vorarlberg^, and 
emptying into the Danube. It gives its name to the 
LechfelcE a plain in Bavaria rendered femous by the 
defeat of the Huns (q. v.), by Otho I. in 955. 

LECTOR (reader)^ in the early church ; a servant 
of the church, whose business it was to read parts of 
the Bible, and other writings of a religious character, 
to the people. They were consecnSed by prayers 
nnd ceremonies for tliis office, and, when tlieir office 
hccnme extlnctf the consecration still remained ; so 
tliHt the lectorship now forms one of the inferior 
onlers. Lectors are mentioned by Justin Martyr, 
ill the sec<ind century, and appear to have been pro- 
))cr officers of the church in the third century. In 
(irrnmny, a teacher of modem languages ina univer- 
Nily Im colletl lector^ if he Is not a prutessor. 

LKDA, Rrc'ordlnff to some authors, the daughter of 
llioRtius, a king of yGtolia, according to oUiers, of 
(flnucus nnd Lnoplionte, or Leucippe, was tliewife of 
the Himrtnn king Tyndarus. In order to enjoy her, 
J u [liter ohangea hinii^elf into a swan, or, as some 
my« into a goosi*, hi which fimn he is represented 
>vlth her In a picture from Hereulaneum. By him 
she hiul Pttiiiix and Helen, and by Tymlarus Castor. 
A(*ct)nling to other authors, Jupiter first changed her 
hito n pxKiHf, ami afterwnnlii himself uito a swan, 
>vlttoh wai the renson why Lcda brought forth an 
egg, fnini which Toilux and Helen sprang. Other 
IrnditionvsnytbAt Jupiter cluingod himself into a swnn, 
nnd caused Venus to pursue him iu the form of au 



• ..^^^ , w... be look ralbse an Leda^ boson. D^ 
ia^ adeep sleep, which fi3l upon her at this isani 
be giatdM his desire. Others rebtfe that "Stmi 
~ betself into a goose to escape the porvu^ 
She then broof^ forth an eeg, vhid b| 
to be cBififd by Menmry to Lem, wbo uj^j 
fisliy pRMTved it nntil Helen vras prodooed M 
ham. Againit te said that Leda brooghtibrJi cvj 
eggs, one by Jnpiter, and asother by TjnJin^ 
Fran the fo nn er sprang Pollox and Helen; frootbi 
latter. Castor and dytemnestra. Of these du^eiri 
thai fans obtained tbe preference, vid 
Leda, after having bad oommuaicatiua ^ 
in the form of a swan, to have grreo lji?tlt. 
Caalor, and PoUaxpioaciiri). 

LEDGER LINK; those lines, in music, «:vi 
are added above or beneath tbe five oompusios ur 
stare, far the reception of such notes as sre U»iiil 
or too low to be placed opon or within it 

LED YARD, Jobk, a celebrated travellff, «s 
bamalGroton,inConneotkrut, in 1751. Hei(Hti» 
fotber at an early age, and bis mother was le&vsl 
bat scanty means for tbe education of foordiiiii'n 
To her be was indebted for counsels that vsaoen 
indelible and most salutary impression on fas b^. 
At tbe age of nineteen, be went to Dartmouth oiief , 
in order to qualify himself to become a ssskKt 
among tbe Indians. At the college, he k^H 
knowledge with ease, manifested more iaioc-? 
than diligence, and had not been there qoie ^ 
months when he suddenly disappeared viibotf 'it 
knowledge of anyone. He is undefslcodtob^r 
wandered to the borden of Canada, and amoif tbr 
Six Nations, with whose language and masmsi kr 
formed an acquaintance, which was afternnii ^ 
much service to him in hb intercourse with ais£n 
m various parts of the globe. Nearly hs mit^ 
elapsed before he return^ to his college, ani, ^^ 
after, in consequence of some reproof for brad: i 
discipline, he resolved to escape altogecher. cib ik 
margin of the Connecticut river, he fSied s bn? ^"^ 
and hishioned its trunk into a canoe, io "^ ^ 
proceeded down the river to Hartford, a di^»a<' 
140 miles, much of his course lying throufb a v^- 
ness, and, in seveml phuxs, being vbstrKtt<i ^T 
dangerous foils. Ledjard then applied hm^i ^ 
the study of divinity, but, failing in oUaining a In^ 
to preach, he turned sailor. His first voyaf>» v» ^ 
Gibraltar^ where, being struck with a military par»i^ 
he enlisted, '' thinking the profession of a sol<^'^ 
suited to a man of honour and enteqvise '* "^ 
British commanding officer released his iw rKiv^ 
who, at the expiration of a year, went bad toNev 
London, but soon afterwards embarked for \m^'^ 
in the hope of obtaining assistance from some vt-sit^J 
relations there. After working his paaap*'^^ 
sailor, to Plymouth, he remained destitute ot n^ 
and reached • London by begging on tbe na>i 
He presented himself at the house of a Udp^* 
as an American cousin, but was so coolly tfo^^^ 
that his dreams vanished, and his pride prevnttui \x 
from ever renewing the attempt. CapSainCoiA** 
then preparing for his third and last voyagr n«i^ 
the world. I'he idea of accompanying bin ^^ 
Ledyard with so much force, that he at aoctf^ 
hi the British marine service, and soon oonimrd ^ 
gain an introduction to captain Cook« " Hi$ b^* 
ibrm,** in the words of Mr Sparks, *< mild, bat anin^ 
and expressive eye, perfect self-possessioo, a ^ 
ness not obtrusive, but sliowing a oaasasn^^ 
his proper dignity, an independent spirit, aod sf* 
of enthusiasm giving life to bis oouversstioo an*' 
whole deportment — ^these were traits which csfd^ 
escspe so discriminating an eye as that of C**^ 
Tl^^^iijrmed a laro combiuatiun, pecoliarly »^<^ 
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